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THE  EDUCATION  GUILD 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  &  IRELAND. 

(Late  The  Teachers’  Guild). 

Founded  in  1884. 

President  (1921)  : 

Sir  Wilmot  Herringham,  K.C.M.G., 
M.D. 

Objects. — To  promote  Co-operation  and 
facilitate  Interchange  of  Opinion 
among  all  persons  interested  in  the 
Study  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Guild  offers  to  all  members  the  use 
of  a  Social  Club,  Library,  and  Restaurant  ; 
also  Bedroom  accommodation  for  limited 
periods. 

Subscription  to  the  Guild  10s.  per 
annum,  or  Life  Membership  Fee  £io. 

N.B. — After  December  31st,  1921,  an 
Entrance  Fee  of  10s.  will  be 
charged  to  new  members. 

For  Forms  and  further  particulars 
apply  to 

The  General  Secretary, 

9  and  10,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.i. 


THIS  ISSUE 
CONTAINS 

THE  YOUNG 
CITIZEN 

by 

Dr.  ROBERT  JONES 

with  other 
Essays  and  Reviews 
and  the 

News  of  the  Month. 


j  Price  Sixpence  Net. 
1  By  Post,  Eightpence 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  THE  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron  :  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
President :  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Written  Examinations  held  in  March  and  November 
at  all  Centres.  In  practical  Subjects  in  March — April 
at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November — December  also, 
Entries  for  the  March — April  Examinations  close 
Wednesday,  February  8th  (or,  with  extra  fee, 
February  16th,  1922). 

“SCHOOL”  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a  year, 
viz.,  March — April,  June— July,  and  Oct. — Nov. 
Entries  for  the  March — April  Examinations  close 
Wednesday,  February  1st  (or,  with  extra  fee, 
Fpbrnarv  Qfh  1Q99I 

ELOCUTION  QUALIFYING  EXAMINATIONS 
will  be  held  at  certain  fixed  Centres  in  March — April, 
1922,  and  in  all  subsequent  periods.  See  Elocution 
Syllabus. 

An  official  edition  of  Examination  Music  and  Scales 
for  Pianoforte,  and  of  music  for  Violin,  and  also  of 
Written  Papers,  is  published  by  the  Board,  and  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Central  Office  or  through  any 
Music  Seller. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  The  R.A.M.  or  The  R.C.M.  for  2  or  3  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  Elocution  Syllabus,  entry  forms, 
and  any  further  information  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application  to — JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

14  and  15,  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.I. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1849. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  i. 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Professor  John  Adams  will  deliver  a 
course  of  twelve  Lectures  on  "  Psychology 
for  Teachers.”  The  course  will  begin  on 
Thursday,  the  2nd  of  February,  at  6  p.m. 
For  Syllabus  see  page  45. 

Members  of  the  College  are  entitled  to 
attend  the  course  free  of  charge. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  College  is  open, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  Registered 
Teachers  and  to  others  who  have  passed 
an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  Council. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY  DEGREES 

OPEN  TO  BOTH  SEXES 
WITHOUT  CONDITION 
OF  RESIDENCE. 


TFree  (bxiibas 

TO 

Matriculation,  Inter.  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Inter.  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science 
(including  Economics  and  Engineering), 

Any  one  of  these  Guides  may  be  had  post  free  by 
Private  Students  from  the  Secretary, 

XCitlverslt? 

Correspondence  College 

No.  15  BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  CAMBRIDGE. 


THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY 
OF  MUSICIANS. 

Founded  1882.  Incorporated  1892. 

Objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  claims  the  interest  and  support  of 
every  Teacher  of  Music  in  its  work  of  organisation, 
which,  owing  to  recent  legislation,  has  now  become  a 
I  necessity  to  the  Profession  if  the  interests  of  the 
Professional  Musicians  of  the  country  are  to  be  safe¬ 
guarded. 

Advantage  of  Membership. 

An  Annual  Conference. 

Sectional  Meetings. 

Benevolent  Fund. 

Orphan  Fund. 

Register  of  Members  (Annual). 

Legal  advice  and  assistance  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  Profession. 

Nomination  Forms  and  all  further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary, 
I.S.M.,  19,  Berners  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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NORMAL 

Normal  Corr.  College. 

(Founded  1889.) 

EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 

OF 

ART  MASTERS 

Patron  : 

His-  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the -King. 

SCHOOL  DRAWING  CERTIFICATE  FOR 
TEACHERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


PREPARES 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  &  Camb.  Locals. 


County  Scholarships 
Matriculation. 

Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying 

Exams. 


SEND  FOR  NORMAL  GUIDE. 

Cr.  8vo.  72  pages.  Price  6d.  net. 

FRFF  To  readers  of  this  PaPer  on 
r  11,111  •  receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 


47,  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich.  S.E.  22, 
and  110,  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E.  1. 


The  Examinations  are  held  in  May, 
—  Entries  close  on  March  24th.  — - 


EXAMINATIONS  IN  DRAWING  FOR 
SECONDARY  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  Examinations  are  held  in  June, 

-  Entries  close  May  10th.  - 


INTERNAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  ART  AND  ART  CLASSES. 

Dates  are  arranged  to  suit  individual  Schools. 

Copies  of  these  schemes  and  forms 
of  application  may  be  obtained  on 
—  application  to  the  Secretary,  — 

ALFRED  SHUTTLEWORTH, 

A.R.C.A. 

29,  Gordon  Square,  London,  W.C.l. 


ALEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.) 

ft  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., ' 

University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors, 

prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA  &  DEGREE  EXAMINATIONS. 

30  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  3,000  successes. 

Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  by 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write  fully  to  the  Principal,  or  call  personally,  at 

THE  CENTRAL  TUTORIAL  CLASSES, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 


WAR  MEMORIALS 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Exquisite  design  and  finest  craftsmanship. 
Send  for  Book  29. 

F.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

27,  Eastcastle  Street,  LONDON,  W.l. 


index  to  the  tducationol  Times, 

1921. 


Readers  who  desire  a  copv  of  the  Index  to  the 
Educational  Times  for  1921  should  apply  to  the 
Publishers  as  soon  as  possible. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY,  Ltd., 

9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations  : — . 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

TEACHERS’  GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

Registrar  :  Mr.  E.  A.  Virgo. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore 
charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1-30  j 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  ;  on  Saturdays  from  | 
11  a.m.  to  12-30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


JOINT  AGENCY  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

Oakley  House, 

14,  16,  and  18,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 

Under  the  management  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of 
Preceptors,  Head  Mistresses’  Association, 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses,  and 
Welsh  County  Schools  Association. 

npHIS  AGENCY  has  been  established  for  the  j 
purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work  j 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews  : 

11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 
When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be  | 
arranged. 

Registrar  t  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN.  1 
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GYMNASIUM 

OUTFITTING 

^  (Season  1921)  jj| 

EDUCATIONAL 

I  RECREATIONAL  I 

MEDICAL  | 

I  Write  for  information  and  Plans, 

B  Lists,  etc.  Expert  Representative  □ 
sent,  free  of  cost,  to  advise 

j  SPENCER,  HEATH  U  GEORGE 

.  LTD.  LONDON  AND  LEEDS  [ 

1  Head  Office :  54  Gcsweli  Rd.,  London,  EL.C,  i 

«nm  . . .  ■  . .  m  n  . . i.n.mnnin 


THE  INCORPORATED  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

President  :  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
Offices  :  25,  Chalcroft  Road,  Lee,  London,  S.E. 13.  [ 

THE  Association  is  the  Amalgamated  Incor-  j 
porated  British  College  of  Physical  Education 
founded  in  1891,  the  Incorporated  Gymnastic 
Teachers’  Institute  founded  in  1897,  and  the  National 
Society  of  Physical  Education  founded  in  1897,  and 
is  an  Examining  Body  for  Teachers  of  Physical 
Training. 

The  syllabus  of  examinations  provides  for  a  three  j 
years’  course  in  Physical  Training  and  includes  the 
British  and  Swedish  systems  and  that  contained  in  the 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  issued  by  the  Board  of  l 
Education. 

A  special  examination  is  held  for  the  Elementary 
School  Teachers’  Certificate  for  Physical  Training.  | 

For  particulars  of  the  examinations,  conditions  of  j 
membership,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  T. 
Williams. 

Educational  Authorities  and  Principals  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  requiring  fully  qualified  Teachers  of  j 
Physical  Training  should  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  of  St.  ANDREWS 

L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are 
strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  arc 
or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Bedford, 
Belfast,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Exeter,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London, 
Manchester,  Middlesbrough,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Plymouth,  St.  Andrews, 
Sheffield,  Southampton,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


The  Office  of  The  Educational 
Times  is  now  at  23,  Southampton 
Street,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
London,  W.C.  1.  Readers  are 
asked  to  note  this. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

E  V  ENIN  G  COURSES  specially 
adapted  for  teachers  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  day,  who  desire  to 
study  for  the  degrees  of  the 

UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON, 

in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science, 
and  for  the  Geography  Diploma. 

Facilities  are  also  provided  for 
Post-Graduate  and  Research  Work. 


PROSPECTUS  FREE. 

Birkbeck  College,  G.  F.  TROUP  HORNE, 
E.C.4.  Secretary. 
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To  economize  Time,  Effort  and  Expense 
Students  should  be  taught 

GREGG  SHORTHAND. 

This  System  holds  the 

WORLD’S  CHAMPIONSHIP 

for  Speed  and  Accuracy. 

Write  for  “First  Lessons ”  Booklet,  3d. 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  (Dept.  E.), 
7,  Garrick  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

SECOND-HAND. 

State  wants — 

GALLOWAY  &  PORTER, 

University  Booksellers,  Cambridge. 


Second-hand  School  Books 


Please  Write  for  Catalogue  to 

GEORGE  OVER, 

Educational  Bookseller,  RUGBY 

Subscriptions  to  the  Educational 
Times  can  commence  with  any 
issue,  and  should  be  sent  to  the 
Publishers.  For  Business  Notice 
see  page  8. 


BOOKS  Second-hand  and  New. 

1,000,000  vols.  on  every  subject  in  stock. 

Catalogues  Free.  Mention  Wants. 
Books  on  Approval.  Books  Purchased. 

FOYLE,  121/5,  Charing  Cross  Road, 

LONDON. 

CHANGE  OF 
ADDRESS. 

The  Office  of  The  Educational 
Times  is  now  at 

23,  Southampton  Street, 
Bloomsbury  Square, 
London,  W.C.  1. 

. 

All  letters,  articles,  and  books 
for  review  should  be  sent  to  this 
address. 


POSTS  VACANT. 


WANTED  for  Easter  Term  in  Girls’  Boarding  School, 
Surrey,  a  VISITING  MISTRESS  to  teach 
Mathematics  to  Intermediate  standard. — “  Maths.," 
c/o  Educational  Times,  27,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2. 


WANTED,  end  of  January,  experienced  LADY 
GARDENER  for  Girls’  School  in  country.  Resident 
preferred.  Salary  £60 — £75. — “  J.,”  Box  342, 
c/o  Educational  Times,  27,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2. 


MR.  F.  W.  ROBINS  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
Schools  within  about  50  miles  of  London  interested 
in  well-illustrated  lectures  (Historical  and  Topo¬ 
graphical). — 76,  Horsham  Avenue,  N.  12. 


Lectures  for  Teachers. 


A  Course  of  Six  Introductory  Lectures  on 

“  Science  of  Right  Thinking,” 

with  special  reference  to  education  of  children, 
will  be  given  by 

SOPHIA  NICHOLLS,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

(late  on  staff  of  North  London  Collegiate  School  and 
University  College  School), 

on  2nd  and  4th  Saturdays,  at  3  p.m.,  at 
I.N.T.A.  Centre,  39,  Maddox  Street, 
commencing  on  January  28th. 


A  similar  course  will  probably  be  held  at  29,  Gordon 
Square. 


The  BIRMINGHAM  PRINTERS  Ltd. 

Printers  of  this  Journal  and 
of  all  classes  of' Publications. 

42-44,  HILL  ST.,  and  82-84,  STATION  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM. 

TELEGRAMS  AND  TELEPHONE  :  MIDLAND  933. 


Possession  of  the  new  London  University  Degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCE 


opens  the  door  to 

Responsibleand  Highly-paid  Administrative  Appointments 

Candidates  of  either  sex  are  eligible,  and  the  first  of  three  prescribed  examina¬ 
tions,  i.e.,  Matriculatiou,  may  be  taken  by  any  person  over  the  age  of  16. 

Specialised  Postal  Coaching, Taken  at  Home,  in  Le  sureTime 

That  the  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  is  undoubtedly  the  leading  training 
centre  for  the  B.Com.  Examinations  is  evidenced  by  the  following  percentage  of 
passes  at  the  September,  1921,  Intermediate  Commerce  Examination. 

Metropolitan  College  Students  . .  75  per  cent. 

All  other  Candidates  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  61  per  cent. 


A  NEW  GREENBOARD. 

Better  than  Blackboards.  Beautiful 
dull  durable  surface.  Sample  free. 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

7,  Sicilian  Avenue,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C.  1. 


I  CANNOT  OFFER  ANY 

DISCOUNT  ON  NEW  BOOKS 


Write  to-day  for  Full  Particulars  of  the  London  B.Com.  Course,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  “  Students’  Guide,”  a  handsome  and  informative  volume  of  132 
pages  ;  Free  and  post  paid. 

METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE, 

Dept.  378,  ST.  ALBANS. 


BUT  I  CAN  OFFER  YOU  A  PROMPT 
SERVICE  FOR  ANY  BOOKS  YOU  MAY  REQUIRE. 


MR.  JOHN  DAVIS 


(Successor  to 

MR.  THOMAS  LAURIE) 


13,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G.  4. 
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Guildhall  School  o(  Music 

Established  by  the  Corporation  of  London  in  1880. 

Principal  -  LANDON  RONALD. 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  in  all  Musical  Subjects 
from  £2  2s.  6d.  per  term  of  12  lessons. 

STAGE  TRAINING  in  Elocution,  Gesture, 
Stage  Dancing,  Fencing.  Class  lessons  in  above 
subjects. 

COMPLETE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  at  in¬ 
clusive  Fees — £9  9s.  Od.  and  £12  12s.  0d., 
comprising  principal  and  secondary  Subjects, 
Dalcroze  Eurhythmies,  Harmony,  Sight-Singing 
and  Orchestra. 

A  TEACHERS’  TRAINING  COURSE  has 

been  devised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Teachers  Registration  Council,  and  is  approved 
by  them. 

Prospectus  and  Syllabus  of  Local  Centres 
and  Local  Schools  Examinations  (open 
to  general  public)  free  on  application. 


H.  SAXE  WYNDHAM,  Secretary, 
VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 

Telephone  No:  Central  4459.  Telegrams /  “ Euphonium,  Fleet,  London." 


A  London 
University 
DEGREE 
for 

25 


Individual  Postal  Tuition  for 
the  Three  Examinations,  Mattie., 
Inter,  and  Final  B.A.,  B.D.,  B.Sc.,  B.Sc. 
(Econ.),  B.D.  or  B.Com.,  with  either  Pass  or 
Hons,  at  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  B.Sc.  (Econ.). 

Free  Coaching  in  case  of  Failure. 

Signed  Guarantee  to  coach  the  student  until 
he  obtains  his  Degree,  without  further  pay¬ 
ment,  irrespective  of  failure  at  any  Exam. 
No  Liability.  Students  discontinuing 
the  Course  are  liable  for  no  further  fee  beyond 
instalments  overdue  at  time  of  giving  notice. 

PROSPECTUS  FREE 

with  Specimen  Lesson,  from  Dept.  E.T.  1, 


Guineas  SSIolfiCt)  Jail,  (Dsforfl 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL 
OF  DALCROZE  EURHYTHMICS. 

23,  Store  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Visiting  Principal :  Director  : 

Emile  Jaques- Dalcroze.  Percy  B.  Ingham,  B.A. 

Director  of  Musical  Studies  :  Ernest  Read,  A.R.A.M. 

The  Training  Department  is  accepted  by  the  Teachers  Registration  Council  as 
satisfying  the  conditions  of  Registration  in  respect  of  Training  in  Teaching.  The 
School  year  began  September  28th,  1921. 

Classes  in  single  Subjects  (Rhythmic  Movement,  Plastic  Solfige  and  Improvisation) 
begin  January  14th.  Classes  in  single  Subjects  are  also  held  in  many  provincial 
centres. 

For  details  apply  the  Dalcroze  School  of  Eurhythmics,  Limited,  23,  Store  Street, 
London,  W.C.l. 


ENGLISH  FOLK  DANCE  SOCIETY. 

Director  :  Cecil  J.  Sharp. 


SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
v  and  SCIENTIFIC 
\  BOOKS 

Always  a  large  Stock  of 
\  \  Second-hand  Books  at 

\  about  half  prices. 


Keys  and 

Translations. 


SCHOOLS 

SUPPLIED. 


BOOKS 

BOUGHT 


J.  Poole  &  Co. 

104  Charing  Cross  Rd,, 
LONDON,  W.C. 


V 

A 


Telephone  No.  :  1646  Gerrard 

New  and  Second-hand.  All  Inquiries  answered 


Spring  Term  :  January  23rd  to  April  1st,  1922. 

CLASSES  IN  FOLK  DANCING  will  he  held  at  the  following  Centres  : 

Baker  Street.  Croydon. 

Great  Portland  Street.  Greenwich. 

Clapham.  Hampstead. 

A  Special  Course  for  teachers  of  Infants,  in  Folk  Songs,  Singing  Games  and 

Dances,  will  be  held  on  Saturday  mornings  at  the  Baker  Street  Centre, 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  •  The  Secretary,  E.F.D.S., 

7,  Sicilian  House,  Sicilian  Avenue,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C.i. 
Tel :  Museum  4580. 


A  NEW  MODELLING  MATERIAL. 

Unaffected  by  Time  or  Temperature. 
Antiseptic,  Odourless,  can  be  washed. 

Sample  Nodor,  any  colour,  post  free,  3d. 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

7,  Sicilian  Avenue,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C.  1. 


^Ttemorials 


MURAL  TABLETS  IN  CAST,  ENGRAVED  AND 
REPOUSSE  BRONZE  OR  BRASS,  CARVED  OAK,  &c. 

SWANSER  &  SON,  ART  METAL  WORKERS 

Dept.  (E),  52,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.  2 
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IMPORTANT 

Colleges.  Schools. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

TO 

convents,  inslitntions.  tic. 


D.  R.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Ltd., 


Have  arranged for  high-class  BISCUITS  &  CAKES  manufactured  by 


ALFRED 


&  SONS  Ltd. 


To  be  supplied  to  Schools,  Colleges,  etc.,  direct  from  the  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 


This  ensures  Biscuits  being  fresh  and  unbroken,  also  the  more  important  fact  of 
obtaining  supplies  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

A  choice  and  economical  selection  is  at  your  disposal  for : 

MID-MORNING  MILK  AND  BISCUITS. 

LUNCHEON. 

AFTERNOON  TEA. 

DINNER. 

THE  EVENING  BISCUIT  WITH  MILK  AND  COCOA. 


No.  of  Biscuits 
to  the  lb. 


Milk  Arrowroot 
Tea  Time 

Afternoon  Tea  Cakes 
Baltic  Cracker,  Small 

Thin  Lunch 
Assorted  in  Packets 


68  Contains  twice  as  much  Milk  as  ordinary  Arrowroot 
Biscuits.  Ideal  as  a  food.  Splendid  for  Children. 

31  Pleasing  and  Popular. 

30  A  charming  addition  to  the  Tea  Table. 

182  For  Cheese  or  Bovril.  Specially  recommended,  there 
being  182  Biscuits  to  the  lb. 

66  Sweeter  than  most  makes  of  this  Biscuit. 

Suitable  for  the  Tuck-Shop . 


SUITABLE  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


No.  of  Biscuits  No.  of  Biscuits 

No.  of  Biscuits 

to  the  lb. 

to  the  lb. 

to  the  lb. 

Ginger  Nuts  - 

-  50 

Cocoanuts  Fingers  46 

Thin  Social  - 

-  73 

Home 

-  59 

Cheese  Assorted  -  47 

Butter  Puff  - 

-  34 

Marie 

-  57 

Osborne  -  -  58 

Sponge  Cakes 

- 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  any  of  the  above  named  specialities  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  a  range  of  samples  together  with  a  price  list. 

Orders  for  6  tins  and  upwards  sent  CARRIAGE  PAID  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 


Address  your  enquiries  to-day  to 

D.  R.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Ltd., 


LEADING  SUPPLIERS  TO  COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  CONVENTS,  ETC., 

68  -  69,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 
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PATON’S  LIST  OF  SCHOOLS, 

1922 


Principals  wishing  to  have  their  Schools 
included  in  the  next  issue  should  apply  for 

particulars  to 

J.  &  J.  PATON,  Educational  Agents, 

143,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  4. 

Telephone  :  Central  5053. 
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USE 


DUSTLESS  AND  HYGIENIC  SCHOOLS. 

On  all 

School,  Laboratory,  Library,  &c.,  Floors  and  Linoleums  of  every  description 


FLORIG 


NE 


(A  Registered  Name  suggested  by  FLOOR-HYGIENE)  (British  owned). 

DURING  the  CHRISTMAS  VACATION  for  best  results. 

“Florigene  ”  is  an  aid  to  the  prevention  of  throat  and  other  diseases,  has  been  awarded  the  MEDAL  of  the 

ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE, 

and  is  strongly  recommended  by  Medical  and  other  expert  authorities. 

It  costs  little,  saves  labour,  and  is  easily  applied  by  the  unskilled.  Not  sticky — the  ordinary  daily  dry  sweeping  alone  required. 
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IT  is  IMPORTANT  to  NOTE  that 
ONE  APPLICATION  of  “Florigene”  effectively  allays  the  dust  and  dirt  for 
2  to  1 2  months,  according  to  the  traffic,  not  only  during  each  sweep¬ 
ing  (without  sprinkling  of  any  kind),  but  also  throughout  all  the  inter¬ 
vening  periods  —  which  is  even  of  greater  hygienic  importance. 


‘Florigene”  has  been  continuously  used  for  many  years  on  the  floors  of  the  Royal  Colleges  and  other  important  Government 
Buildings  ;  also  in  numerous  Colleges,  Schools,  Laboratories,  &c.,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 


Send  for  Medical  Reports  and  Testimonials  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers — - 

”  CO. 


oprtU'  /  ur  iv±  ±\ .cyurieo  u >riu/  jl  t/di-t  vu  irno  vjuto  xy±  wri'itvj 

the  “  Dust-Allayer 


4,  Vernon  Place,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.i, 

Contractors  to  Admiralty,  WarOffice,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  India  Office,  L.C.C.,  &c. 


THE  COLLEGE  DINING  HALL 

WELL  SUPPLIED 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  COMPARE  PRICES. 


TEAS 

COFFEES 

COCOA 

PRESERVED  MEATS 
CANNED  FISH 
CANNED  FRUIT 
CEREALS 
JAMS 

MARMALADE 

SYRUP 

HONEY 

DRIED  FRUIT 

CONDENSED  MILK 

CONFECTIONERY 

BISCUITS 

KITCHEN  SUNDRIES 
ETC.,  ETC. 


NEW  TERM  SUPPLIES  : 


RICE.  Fine  Creamy  .  ....  per  cwt. 

ROLLED  OATS.  Scotch  „  „ 

OATMEAL.  \\  cwt.  bags....  ....  ....  „  ,, 

PORK  BRAWN:  Finest  6  lb.  tins  ....  per  lb. 
CORNED  BEEF.  “  Rio  Grande/’  6  lb.  tins  „  „ 

PURE  HONEY.  60  lb.  tins  .  per  cwt. 

TABLE  SYRUP.  14  lb.  free  tins  ....  each 
COOKING  FIGS,  Finest  28  lb.  bags  ....  per  cwt. 
ORANGE  MARMALADE.  71b.  free  tins  per  tin 


22/6 

24/- 

22/- 

1/11- 

lOd. 

45/- 

6/9 

55/- 

5/- 


D.  R.  EVANS  &  CO.,  LTD., 

GREAT  BRITAIN’S  LEADING  SUPPLIERS, 

68/69,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4 

Telephone  :  City  849/850. 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS. 

In  future  “  Current  Events  ”  will  be  Issued  as  a  separate  publication, 
appearing  in  the  middle  of  the  month.  Subscription,  2/6  a  year,  post 
free.  Apply  to  “  The  Educational  Times,”  23,  Southampton  Street, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


NOTICE  TO  WRITERS. 

The  Editor  is  prepared  to  consider  essays,  sketches,  or 
verse,  provided  that  they  are  marked  by  originality  or 
freshness  of  view.  Accounts  of  successful  teaching  devices 
or  efforts  to  introduce  new  methods  in  education  will 
receive  special  attention.  Articles  submitted  should  not 
exceed  600,  1,200,  or  1,800  words  in  length,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  topic.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  should  be  written  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  and 
the  number  of  words  indicated.  Articles,  if  declined,  will 
not  be  returned  unless  they  are  sent  with  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  for  this  purpose. 

Address  :  23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1 . 

BUSINESS  NOTICE. 

The  Educational  Times  is  published  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 
Price  :  Sixpence.  By  post,  Eightpence. 

Subscription  for  One  Year,  including  postage.  Seven  Shillings 
and  Sixpence. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  and  Books  for  Review  should  be 

addressed  to 

The  Editor,  The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 

Advertisements  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Manager,  The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 

not  later  than  the  20th  of  the  month  if  intended  for  the  next  issue. 

ADVERTISEMENT  RATES. 

Whole  page . £1  0  0  Quarter  page . £ 2  0  0 

Half  page . £3  15  0  One-eighth  page . £1  1  0 

Narrow  Columns — One  inch,  7  /6  ;  Half-inch,  4  /- 

Special  Rate  for  Teachers  and  Associations. — Announce¬ 
ments  of  posts  vacant  and  wanted,  meetings,  lectures,  etc., 
are  accepted  at  the  special  rate  of  one  penny  a  word. 
Minimum  nett  charge,  2  /6  prepaid. 


School  Furniture  of  Distinction, 

Designed  by  an  experienced  Schoolmaster  :  made  by  Experts. 
Folding  Desks,  strong,  light  and  convenient. 

Exercise  Books  at  reduced  prices,  Sample  3d.  post  free.  Rubbers,  2/6  per  lb. 
Chalks,  1/4  per  gross  box.  Dead  Black,  a  5/9  tin  will  cover  several  old  blackboards. 

BLAZERS,  HAT-BANDS,  CAPS,  BADGES,  Etc.,  any  design  at 

Wholesale  Prices. 

ALL  ENQUIRIES  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  CAREFUL  ATTENTION 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

7,  SICILIAN  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 
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Messrs.  GRIFFITHS,  POWELL  &  SMITH 

(The  oldest  established  firm  of  Educational  Agents), 

Offices :  12  &  13,  Henrietta  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  Scholasque,  Westrand,  London.”  Telephone:  7021  Gerrard. 


SCHOLASTIC. 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  of  Schools  desirous  of  engaging  English  or  Foreign 
Masters  can  have  Candidates  introduced  to  them  free  of  charge,  by  stating  their  requirements. 

A  List  of  Vacancies  will  be  forwarded,  free  of  charge,  to  Assistant  Masters 
seeking  appointments  on  receipt  of  details  as  to  qualifications  and  requirements. 

« 

ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

Head  Mistresses  and  Principals  requiring  Assistant  Mistresses  can  have  Candidates 
placed  in  communication  with  them  free  of  charge. 

A  List  of  Vacancies  will  be  forwarded  to  Assistant  Mistresses  on  application. 
Liberal  salaries.  No  preliminary  fees. 

Schools  Transferred  and  Valued.  Partnerships  arranged.  No  charge  unless  sale 
effected.  List  of  Boys’  and  of  Girls’  Schools  and  School  Partnerships  for  Sale,  sent  gratis 

to  intending  Purchasers,  to  whom  no  commission  is  charged. 


SPECIAL  APPEAL  TO 
MASTERS  &  MISTRESSES 

THE  “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING  SHIP 

AND  THE  SHAFTESBURY  HOMES 

URGENTLY  NEED 

£25,000 

To  prevent  Curtailment  of  any  branch 
of  the  Society’s  Work. 

You  can  do  so  much  by  telling  the  pupils  of  the  good 
work  which  is  being  done. 

Will  you  arrange  a  regular  collection  in  your  School? 

Any  information  on  the  Society’s  work  will  be  gladly 
furnished  on  application. 

A  Lecturer  will  be  sent  if  so  desired. 

Patrons  :  THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 

President  :  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Vice-President :  ADMIRAL  VISCOUNT  JELLICOE. 

Chairman  and  Treasurer  :  C.  E.  MALDEN,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Chairman  of  “  Arethusa  ”  Committee  :  HOWSON  F.  DEVITT,  Esq. 
Joint  Secretaries  : 

H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  HENRY  G.  COPELAND. 

-  London  Offices  - 

Shaftesbury  Homes  and  “Arethusa”  Training  Ship, 
164,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C.2. 


LANTERN 

SLIDES 

AND 

LANTERNS 

FOR 


Educational  purposes,  nothing  is  superior  to  the 
Lantern,  combined  with  good  slides.  For  adult 
lectures,  or  children’s  teaching  and  training, 
this  is  the  most  interesting  way,  and  combines 
with  it  accuracy  and  lasting  impressions. 
Butcher’s  slides  are  noted  all  over  the  world 
for  excellence  of  make,  clear  and  sharp  definition 
combined  with  truthful  and  artistic  colouring. 

EDUCATIONAL 

purposes  are  fully  met  in  our  stock  of  slides 
which,  amongst  other  subjects,  include  those  of 
History,  Travel,  Biography,  Science,  Religion, 
Adventure,  Botany,  and  Temperance.  Our  slides 
are  used  by  many  of  our  great  Education 
Boards,  and  can  be  purchased  outright  or  hired 
for  definite  periods  on  extremely  reasonable 
terms.  You  will  find  them  invaluable  for  all 

PURPOSES 


Call  or  write  for  our  “  London  Lists  ”  of  Slides. 
Price  1/3  post  free.  State  subjects  required. 


J.  W.  BUTCHER, 

2  &  3,  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.  4. 

General  Business  Manager  :  E.  W.  Morton-George. 
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HOW  THE  ‘NORMAL’ 
MEETS  YOUR  CASE 


If  you  are  attending  Oral  Classes  of  any  kind, 
a  Normal  course  will  supplement  the  tuition  you 
are  getting  and  enable  you  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
This  does  not  imply  extra  work  on  your  part 
unless  you  wish,  but  it  will  enable  you  to  see 
whether  you  are  being  taught  on  right  lines,  and 
to  act  accordingly. 

If  you  suddently  make  up  your  mind  to  sit 
for  the  examination,  and  leave  yourself  but 
little  time  for  preparation,  the  Normal  Corr. 
College  will  push  you  on  as  fast  as  you!'  capability 
or  your  inclination  will  permit. 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 

If  you  live  in  a  remote  district,  a  Normal 
course  will  bring  you  the  best  modern  tuition  ; 
thus  the  disadvantage  of  residence  is  removed. 

If  for  any  reason  you  may  have  to  break  the 
continuity  of  the  tuition,  your  particular  course 
may  be  resumed  at  any  time  exactly  where  you 
left  off. 

If  you  have  failed  and  wish  to  sit  again,  you 
will  find  that  the  Normal  tutors  will  soon  discover 
the  cause  of  your  non-success.  They  will  then 
immediately  set  to  work  to  strengthen  your  weak 
subjects,  so  that  a  pass,  at  least,  is  practically 
assured.  In  many  cases  the  Normal  has  changed 
a  Failure  into  a  Pass  with  Distinction. 

*  *  * 

If  you  have  entered  for  a  course  and  find  it  is 
rather  beyond  you,  the  Normal  Corr.  College  will 
permit  you  to  exchange  for  another  course  without 
additional  expense. 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 

If  you  have  abundance  of  time  to  prepare 
for  the  examination  you  will  find  that  the  Normal 
provides  a  course  exactly  suited  to  your  re¬ 
quirements. 

If  you  have  tried  other  colleges  in  vain,  we 
extend  our  sympathy  and  promise  that  if  you 
will  join  the  Normal  we  will  make  special  efforts 
in  your  case,  so  that  the  result  of  your  next 
examination  may  be  the  subject  not  of  condolence 
but  of  congratulation. 
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NOTES  AND 

The  Interim  Report. 

It  is  stated  that  on  Thursday,  December  15th,  the 
Interim  Report  of  the  Geddes  Committee  was  transmitted 
to  the  Cabinet.  At  the  time  when  these  notes  are 
written  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee,  but  there  is  good  ground  for  believing 
that  they  include  suggestions  of  a  drastic  kind  on 
educational  expenditure.  This  belief  is  supported  by 
the  report  of  certain  foolish  remarks  made  by  Lord 
Inchcape,  a  member  of  the  committee,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship- 
Company,  of  which  he  is  chairman.  His  lordship 
obtained  the  tribute  of  cheap  laughter  and  applause  by 
declaring  that  everybody  could  not  be  “  Bachelors  of 
Art,”  and  that  they  would  be  no  happier  if  they  were. 
He  said  that  education  is  now  costing  over  a  hundred 
millions  a  year  and  four  times  as  much  as  it  cost  before 
the  war.  He  spoke  of  ”  wild-cat  schemes  ”  and  generally 
took  up  the  position  of  a  hard-headed  man  of  business, 
resolved  to  save  the  country  from  bankruptcy.  The 
record  of  shipping  companies  during  the  war  is 
evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  these  commercial 
magnates  are  ready  to  consider  the  national  pocket. 
Their  present  concern  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  their 
own  pockets  are  now  being  adversely  affected  by  taxa¬ 
tion. 

Evading  Responsibility. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  committee  of  commercial 
men  should  be  permitted  to  erect  cover  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  We  send  men  and  women  to 
Parliament  to  look  after  our  affairs  and  if  they  feel  them¬ 
selves  unequal  to  the  task  they  should  resign.  It  is 
not  for  them  to  set  up  committees  with  misleading  names 
and  to  seek  shelter  behind  the  reports  of  bodies  such  as 
the  National  Economy  Committee.  Even  if  we  were 
assured  that  Sir  Eric  Geddes  and  his  colleagues  would 
be  able  to  show  in  matters  of  national  finance  a  skill 
equal  to  that  which  they  have  displayed  in  their 
private  undertakings,  we  should  feel  less  than  content 
with  their  ability  to  consider  the  merits  of  different  forms 
of  State  expenditure.  Lord  Inchcape’s  trivialities  show 
that  he  is  quite  unequal  to  thinking  of  education  as  a 
form  of  national  insurance  or  investment.  For  a 
Scotsman  he  displays  a  remarkable  failure  to  grasp  even 
the  industrial  and  financial  possibilities  of  a  sound 
system  of  universities  and  schools,  apart  from  its  social 
and  political  possibilities.  While  he  is  shivering  at  the 
self-induced  nightmare  of  advancing  legions  of  “  Bachelors 
of  Art,”  he  is  forgetting  that  the  war  has  made  it  impera¬ 
tive  for  this  country  to  prepare  for  strenuous  and 
growing  competition  in  every  form  of  national  activity. 
The  instinct  of  our  people  is  leading  them  to  demand 
more  and  better  teaching  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  They  are  right,  just  as  Lord  Inchcape  is 
wrong. 


COMMENTS. 

The  Teachers’  Part. 

Teachers  are  in  a  difficult  position  in  face  of  the 
Geddes  Report.  They  see  their  work  attacked  and 
hampered,  but  any  protest  from  them  may  be  met  by 
the  facile  retort  that  they  are  considering  only  their 
salaries.  As  to  this  it  may  be  admitted  at  once  that 
teachers  will  not  patiently  endure  the  cancelling  of  the 
arrangements  made  after  long  negotiations  on  the  Burn¬ 
ham  Committees.  The  scales  thus  arrived  at  are  not  yet 
in  operation,  but  they  are  a  binding  agreement,  the 
reward,  in  some  measure,  of  the  war  years  during  which 
teachers  received  no  bonus  @r  advance  in  rates  of  pay. 
Apart  from  this  personal  aspect,  however,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Burnham  Scales  is  essential  if  the  supply 
of  teachers  is  to  be  increased,  as  it  must  be  if  we  are  to 
have  an  educational  system  worthy  of  the  country. 
Our  business  experts  know  perfectly  well  that  a  thing 
is  worth  what  it  will  fetch,  but  they  are  inclined  to  forget 
that  unless  the  price  offered  is  satisfactory  the  thing 
will  not  be  obtainable.  Experience  has  shown  beyond 
doubt  that  the  previous  salaries  were  not  attractive 
enough.  Those  who  declare  that  teachers  have  an  easy 
time,  with  long  holidays,  should  proceed  to  explain  why 
these  advantages  did  not  Bring  a  great  flow  of  recruits 
to  the  work.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  these  considera¬ 
tions  will  lead  Mr.  Fisher  to  oppose  any  suggestion  that 
salaries  should  be  cut  down. 

The  Deeper  Issue. 

The  proposal  to  cut  down  educational  expenditure  is 
not,  as  the  commercial  magnates  blindly  imagine,  a 
mere  question  of  arithmetic  or  percentages.  It  is  a  direct 
challenge  to  certain  forces  which  have  arisen  and  become 
powerful  since  1914.  The  war  has  changed  everything, 
we  are  told,  and  certainly  the  new  styles  of  dancing  and 
the  development  of  the  picture  house  are  not  the  most 
important  of  the  transformations.  Among  the  chief  is  a 
new  determination  on  the  part  of  the  more  thoughtful 
of  the  younger  men  and  women  to  have  some  kind  of 
educational  opportunity.  A  wise  administration  would 
spare  no  effort  to  introduce  continuation  schools  at  once 
and  to  provide  the  promised  facilities  for  adult  education. 
The  only  remedy  for  certain  disquieting  symptoms  of 
unrest  is  increased  knowledge.  It  this  is  lacking  we  are 
left  to  the  operations  of  demagogues  working  on  untu¬ 
tored  minds.  The  result  may  easily  prove  to  be  far 
more  expensive  than  was  even  Sir  Eric  Geddes  in  his 
former  role  of  Super-spender.  In  1914  we  were  forced 
to  undertake  a  heavy  task  against  an  enemy  outside 
our  borders.  To-day  we  have  before  us  the  more  momen¬ 
tous  and  enduring  labour  of  overcoming  in  our  own 
community  a  poverty  of  mind  and  narrowness  of  vision 
which  are  not  confined  to  one  social  grade  but  are  found 
equally  among  Dukes  and  Dustmen.  Education  is  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  class  privilege.  It  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  national  life. 
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Short  Cuts  to  Culture. 

A  certain  Joseph  Benjamin  Price  has  been  sentenced 
to  twenty  months’  hard  labour  for  obtaining  money  on 
the  false  pretence  that  he  could  obtain  degrees  from 
London  University  for  mere  payment.  His  own  list  of 
degrees  was  imposing  enough,  and  at  least  three  of  the 
members  of  the  Headmasters’  Association  will  be  able 
to  recall  how  they  were  led  to  appoint  this  man  as  a 
member  of  their  staffs.  A  timely  and  necessarily 
guarded  intervention  by  the  Teachers  Registration 
Council  served  to  correct  the  mistake  in  two  cases,  but 
the  Council’s  value  in  such  matters  is  lessened  by  the 
failure  of  appointing  bodies  and  headmasters  to 
demand  the  production  of  an  applicant’s  Register 
Entry.  Recently,  also,  two  much  advertised  systems 
of  “  mind  training  ”  have  gone  into  liquidation.  Neither 
was  advertised  in  the  columns  of  The  Educational 
Times,  for  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
this  magazine  take  the  view  that  a  professional  journal 
should  not  encourage  its  readers  to  believe  in  quack 
nostrums.  The  genuine  correspondence  college  has 
considerable  value  for  the  private  student,  affording 
him  guidance  and  help  in  his  reading.  But  the  institu¬ 
tion  which  professes  to  turn  everybody  into  a  superman 
in  three  months  for  a  fee  of  three  guineas  or  thereabouts 
is  a  palpable  fraud,  trading  on  public  ignorance.  How 
successful  the  fraud  may  be  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
one  case  nine  thousand  persons  paid  in  all  over  twelve 
thousand  pounds  for  a  course  of  memory  training  which 
was  set  out  in  forty-eight  pages  of  bad  grammar  and 
worse  psychology. 

Montessori  Malcontents. 

The  London  disciples  of  Madame  Montessori  are 
exhibiting  a  tendency  to  independent  activity  which 
ought  to  gratify  their  leader.  Apparently  the  division 
between  orthodox  and  heterodox  cuts  very  deeply,  and 
in  the  case  of  some  members  it  seems  to  be  swallowing 
up  the  customary  observances  of  courtesy.  There  are 
signs  of  an  almost  theological  hatred  between  the  parties, 
one  holding  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  Montessori  gospel, 
while  the  other  claims  the  right  to  a  wider  interpretation. 
It  is  understood  that  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
system  resents  any  extension  or  infraction  of  her  patent. 
The  affair  illustrates  the  danger  of  adopting  a  proprietary 
scheme.  It  also  reminds  us  that  in  education  there  is 
something  unseemly  attached  to  any  attempt  to  exploit 
a  method  or  system  for  purposes  of  gain.  In  the  medical 
profession  there  is  a  sound  and  wholesome  tradition 
which  prevents  a  doctor  or  surgeon  from  retaining  for 
his  own  exclusive  use  and  profit  any  remedy  or  device 
which  he  may  discover.  He  is  expected  to  place  his 
knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  his  fellow-practitioners. 
In  teaching  work  there  is  a  strong  reason  for  avoiding 
patent  specifics,  since  in  every  case  the  device  is  of  little 
use  until  it  has  been  adapted  and  modified  to  suit  the 
particular  teacher  and  group  of  pupils.  The  germ  of 
Madame  Montessori’s  method  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
Quintilian’s  suggestion  :  “Let  study  be  to  children  a 
game.” 


A  Welcome  Change. 

The  President  of  the  Board  has  accepted  a  proposal 
that  a  section  of  the  Burnham  Report  on  Secondary 
School  Salaries  shall  be  withdrawn  and  a  new  section 
inserted.  The  effect  is  to  wipe  out  the  proposals 
regarding  the  former  conditions  under  which  specialised 
teachers  might  rank  as  graduates  and  to  replace  them  by 
the  simple  requirement  that  the  teacher  shall  have 
remained  under  school  instruction  to  eighteen,  passing 
the  first  school  examination  (and  not  the  second,  as 
was  formerly  proposed),  afterwards  attending  an 
approved  institution  for  at  least  three  years,  and  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
For  music  teachers  these  new  proposals  are  a  great 
improvement.  It  remains  still  to  secure  the  recognition 
of  music  as  a  subject  which  may  rank  in  the  school 
examination.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  revised  scheme 
follows  the  one  already  in  force  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Teachers  Council. 


ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  POETASTER. 

T  ake 

From  Blake 
A  humour  mild, 

Pensive,  like  a  little  child. 

From  Masefield  borrow  frequently 
That  telling  little  phrase  “  of  me,” 

With,  so  to  speak,  discreet  declension, 

A  fact  I  should  not  need  to  mention. 

For  dreamy  moods,  soak  well  in  Yeats. 

Make  lists  of  all  your  loves  and  hates — 
For  instance,  eels,  and  sparkling  ciders, 

C aterpillars ,  or  hairy  spiders. 

Be  morbid.  Sing,  for  instance,  how 
You  felt  last  night.  If  better  now. 

Astronomy  is  very  good. 

Oft  have  I ,  in  ambitious  mood, 

With  aching  neck  and  starting  eyes 
Stared  at  the  interstellar  skies — 

(Go  softly  with  your  “  starry,”  pray  ; 

It’s  had  a  pretty  busy  day.) 

Murmuring  “  Belt,”  and  “  Pleiades,” 

“  Arcturus,”  and  “  Orion  ’’—these 
Are  worlds  in  which  he  must  immerse 
Himself  who’ d  make  some  minor  verse. 

Easily,  just  talk,  colloquially . 

Someone,  sometime,  perchance  may  spy 
Some  thought  that’s  buzzing  in  and  out, 
And  what  your  words  are  all  about, 

And  cry  of  you,  the  maker  0’  it, 

“  Eureka  !  I  have  found  a  poet  !  ” 

Gertrude  Vaughan. 
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THE  YOUNG  CITIZEN. 

By  Dr.  Robert  Jones. 


The  developments  that  we  usually  summarise  as  “  The 
Industrial  Revolution  ”  were  accompanied  by  a  newly- 
directed  attention  to  the  matter  of  national  (or  at  least, 
more  widely-spread)  education.  There  was,  of  course, 
some  play  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  matter,  but  that  does 
not  concern  our  immediate  point,  which  is  that  there 
arose,  and  has  continued,  a  new  impulse  in  the  matter 
of  the  teaching  of  citizenship.  The  “  new  ”  impulse  is 
now  more  than  a  century  old,  and  yet,  if  we  are  to  be 
frank  with  ourselves,  we  must  admit  that  a  century  of 
experiment,  of  “  trial  and  error,”  has  not  brought  us  to 
any  complete  or  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  idea  of  a  definite  training  of  the  adolescent  in  the 
duties  and  the  traditions  of  citizenship  is,  of  course,  very 
old.  It  goes  back  beyond  the  patriarchal  system.  We 
can  trace  it  very  clearly  in  the  pre-patriarchal  phase  of 
culture  where  group  marriage  obtained.  The  curious 
may  turn  to  the  pages  of  Spencer  and  Gillen  (“  Across 
Australia  ”),  or  Lewis  Morgan  (“  Ancient  Society  ”)  for 
early  accounts  of  this  “  matriarchate.”  Here  we  are 
not  concerned  with  a  historical  or  pseudo-historical  basis 
of  feminism,  nor  even  with  the  appalling  number  of 
powerful  uncles  that  the  system  presented  to  the  youth 
of  the  tribe,  but  only  with  the  antiquity  of  the  idea  of 
teaching  citizenship,  patriotism,  or  tribal  tradition  by 
direct  methods. 

During  the  war,  an  enthusiastic  schoolmaster,  just 
“  seconded  ”  for  educational  work  in  the  army,  entered 
a  publisher’s  office,  crying  out  for  “  books  to  teach 
patriotism.”  The  publisher,  a  young  man,  but  not  in 
this  matter  dominated  by  illusions,  replied  sadly  :  “There 
aren’t  any.  ”  Neither  of  the  two  parties,  no  doubt,  can  be 
said  to  have  expressed  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter ;  but 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  young  publisher  is  at  our  present 
stage  the  more  useful  for  us,  and,  if  we  take  all  truth  to 
be  relative,  it  is  the  more  pragmatically  “  truthful.” 

Our  first  postulate  is  that  the  modern  attempt  to  teach 
citizenship  directly  to  the  adolescent  has  not  reached 
anything  that  we  may  honestly  call  success.  Our 
second  is  that  this  and  other  countries  of  the  civilised 
world  have  now  reached  a  cultural  stage  where  this 
matter,  or  the  group  of  affairs  to  which  it  belongs,  has 
become  so  important  that  it  has  as  much  right  to  be 
called  “vital”  as  most  of  the  thousand  “vital ”  issues  of 
the  day.  In  accordance  with  a  convenient  custom,  we 
may  first  consider  this  second  postulate. 

The  chief  educational  question  of  the  day  is  not  the 
short-sighted  “  economy  ”  of  a  government  that  is  ill- 
taught  in  economics.  It  is  not  the  “  religious  question 
in  the  schools,”  as  it  was  a  generation  ago.  Nor  is  it 
the  question  of  a  national  system  of  primary  or  elemen¬ 
tary  education.  It  is  the  question  of  the  education  of 
the  adolescent  :  in  another  phrase,  it  is  the  question  of 
wide-spread  secondary  education. 

Science  has  long  been  aware  of  the  importance  and 
influence  of  a  good  system  of  classification.  The  botanists 
have  more  than  once  scrapped  a  system  of  classifying 
plants,  and  adopted  a  more  “  natural  ”  system,  because 
they  were  convinced  that  discovery,  research,  and  sound 
development  were  so  greatly  hindered  by  a  bad  classifi¬ 
cation,  so  greatly  helped  by  a  good  one,  that  the  effort 


and  inconvenience  of  a  change,  however  great,  were 
trifles  in  comparison  with  the  hopes  that  lay  in  the  new 
stimulus. 

What  is  the  standard  of  judgment  that  science  has 
taken  to  measure  and  test  its  systems  of  classification  ? 
It  is  that  the  basis  of  the  system  must  be  one  that  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  group  of  facts  to  be  classified,  and 
that  it  must  be  the  most  fundamental  of  all  the  characters 
of  the  group,  apart  from  such  characters  (if  any)  as  are 
plainly  useless  for  a  basis  of  classification,  however 
fundamental  they  may  be. 

Now,  according  to  any  such  plan  as  this,  what  is  the 
“  natural  ”  or  “  scientific  ”  classification  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  system  ?  Since  education  deals  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  human  minds  and  bodies,  its  divi¬ 
sions  should  be  the  divisions  or  periods  of  that  growth. 
These  seem  to  have  four  fairly  definite  stages  :  infancy, 
childhood,  adolescence,  and  the  early  adult  stage  of 
“  final  ”  .growth  to  the  limit  beyond  which  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  school  and  college  does  not  grow. 
Our  classification  then  becomes  :  (1)  nursery,  or  nursery- 
school,  or  kindergarten ;  (2)  primary  or  elementary 

school ;  (3)  secondary  school ;  (4)  university,  or  adult 
school. 

This,  or  any  other  classification,  is,  of  course,  temporary 
and  imperfect.  Not  only  will  it  be  replaced  in  time  by 
one  that  better  fits  the  facts,  but  it  has  some  weaknesses 
quite  visible  at  this  stage.  Thus,  the  growth  stage  that 
we  call  adolescence  carries  over  from  (3)  to  (4),  as  every¬ 
one  who  has  taken  part  in  university  life  knows  well 
enough.  But  accuracy,  like  other  truths,  should  be 
relative  to  the  question  in  hand.  The  additional  two 
feet  in  the  height  of  Mount  Everest,  as  it  was  given  in  the 
old  geography  books — 29,002  feet — does  not  signify 
additional  accuracy,  but  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  proportion 
and  of  a  sense  of  statistical  truth.  In  fact,  we  may  put 
our  first  two  stages  together  as  “  primary,”  and  make 
three  broad  stages  in  all.  Our  chief  point  here  is  that 
there  is  a  definite  intermediate  stage,  which  appears  as 
a  growth-period  under  the  mark  of  what  we  call  adoles¬ 
cence — and  which  appears  also  in  our  educational 
system  under  the  general  name  of  secondary  education. 

A  century  ago,  this  nation  was  entering,  after  dis¬ 
creditable  delays,  upon  the  task  of  establishing  a  fairly 
complete  system  of  primary  education.  That  task  is 
not  yet  completed  and  done  with,  nor  will  ever  be  ; 
but  it  is  so  far  set  going  that  other  branches  of  the  work 
may  now  be  considered.  Nor  is  this  a  post-war  question. 
The  growth  of  secondary  schools  before  the  war  was  very 
remarkable,  although  it  was  noted  only  by  a  few 
observers.  Even  “  the  man  in  the  street,”  however, 
must  have  noticed  the  new  secondary  school  buildings. 
The  percentage  of  new  secondary  schools  to  the  total,  if 
we  call  those  new  that  have  arisen  in  our  lifetime,  is  very 
large.  And  yet  the  new  schools  are  not  built  fast  enough 
to  supply  the  demand.  About  ten  thousand  boys  and 
girls  in  England  were  refused  admission  last  year  to 
secondary  schools  merely  on  account  of  limitations  of 
accommodation.  Meanwhile,  we  have  the  Labour 
Party,  which  some  innocent  folk  imagine  to  be  concerned 
only  with  primary  education,  turning  its  attention  more 
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and  more  towards  the  need  of  a  wider  secondary  school 
training  for  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  Here  the  Labour 
Party  finds  itself  at  one  with  The  Times  (Educational 
Supplement).  Many  of  the  readers  of  these  words  may 
recall  a  leading  article  in  the  “  Supplement  ”  during  the 
war  calling  for  secondary  education  on  broad — -nay,  on 
wholesale — lines,  under  the  fascinating  title  :  “A 

Necessary  Revolution.  ”  Brave  and  far-seeing,  certainly, 
and  indeed  some  revolutions  may  fairly  be  conceived  to 
be  necessary,  whether  for  their  own  sake,  in  the  strictest 
Clutton-Brock  sense,  or  merely  as  safeguards  against 
other  and  far  direr  revolutions.  This  was  in  pre- 
Rotherinere  days,  of  course.  But  the  demand  for  more 
secondary  education  is  a  natural  development,  arising 
from  a  century  of  primary  education.  It  is  probably 
one  of  those  human  movements  (though  not  among  the 
greater  movements  of  its  kind)  that  can  only  be  stopped, 
once  it  has  gathered  its  first  clear  impetus,  by  something 
catastrophic. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  regard  this  new  educational 
hunger  as  a  temporary  affair,  for  which  the  fitting  atti¬ 
tude  is  to  sit  still  and  await  the  return  of  “  normal  years.” 
Those  who  hope  for  normal  years  to  return  Sometimes 
fall  into  the  confusion  of  thinking  that  a  return  of  1913 
or  1910,  or  something  of  that  kind,  is  implied.  But 
indeed  history  does  not  so  repeat  herself.  She  only 
repeats  her  lessons  till  they  are  learned. 

All  this,  indeed,  is  greatly  a  matter  of  faith.  We 
accept  or  reject  the  view  that  a  great  extension  of 
secondary  education  is  inevitable  (in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  that  tremendous  word)  according  to  our  wishes,  our 
interest  and  our  knowledge  of  the  evidence  available. 
Therefore  we  may  at  this  point  pay  heed  to  those  newer 
psychologists  who  demonstrate  the  small  part  played 
by  reason  in  a  world  of  emotion,  and  leave  our  postulate 
still  as  a  postulate. 

Now,  assuming  this  near  extension  of  secondary 
education,  we  may  certainly  expect  some  developments 
from  it.  And  the  particular  development  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned  is  that  this  stage  of  education  is  a 
perfectly  distinct  stage,  and  has  for  its  main  character¬ 
istic  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  the  adolescent.  In 
carrying  over  from  primary  to  secondary  education,  what 
features  appear  that  are  of  importance  to  us  in  the 
matter  of  schools  and  methods  and  systems  ?  Here  again 
we  have  a  limited  term  of  reference,  which  is  to  consider 
the  bearings  upon  the  direct  teaching  of  citizenship.  And 
that  brings  us  back  to  our  first  postulate,  which  is  that 
so  far  in  this  matter  we  have  failed. 


it  In.tbe  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
"  political  economy  for  children.”  Miss  Marcet,  Miss 
Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Fawcett  represent  this  effort.  Just  as 
|be  leafned  ones  of  to-day  dig  channels  to  conduct  the 
hfe-giving  waters  of  the  new  psychology  into  the  schools, 
so  did  their  predecessors  a  century  ago,  with  the  new 
science  of  political  economy.  The  solemn  nonsense  that 
wages  came  from  a  definite  wage-fund  ;  that  the  profit 
of  a  factory  came  from  the  last  hour’s  work  of  the  day  ■ 
that  interest  was  the  reward  of  abstinence,  was  diligently 
ln!tJ  f°r  babes-  Stories  with  a  purpose 
*°ld  tihe  J°U/th  °f  EnSland  bow  a  fairy  came  to  Tom  of 
Manchester  (someone  smiled  sadly  at  this,  we  trust)  and 

offered  to  double  his  wages.  A  delighted  Tom  walked 
out  into  a  world  where,  to  his  horror,  everything  had 
doubled  m  price,  because  all  the  Toms  had  had  their 


wages  doubled.  Thus  was  the  lesson  taught  that  prices 
vary  exactly  in  proportion  to  wages — as  if  there  were 
no  other  factors  in  the  costs  that  make  up  price  !  And 
to  this  day,  in  any  Parliament,  you  will  find  a  score  of 
ineffables  who  treasure  this  absurdity  of  proportionalism 
for  a  gem  of  economic  wisdom. 

Since  knowledge  is  always  growing,  and  is  never  final, 
we  should  wait  for  ever  if  we  delayed  teaching  everything 
until  it  was  perfected.  The  experience,  however, 
suggests  that  unusual  caution  is  necessary  in  dealing 
with  the  newer  knowledge,  and  in  dealing  with  social 
science,  where  v/e  cannot  weigh  or  measure  or  experi¬ 
ment,  except  on  a  very  small  scale  ;  where,  in  fact,  we 
can  apply  few  tests. 

At  this  point  we  may  set  something  of  the  terms  of  our 
enquiry  thus  :■ — Man  is  a  political  animal,  as  Aristotle 
said  ;  men  are  interested  in  economics  and  in  questions 
of  citizenship.  Here  we  may  for  a  moment  deal  with 
the  counter  interests  of  football,  racing  winners, 
Chestertonian  drinks,  and  such  matters  as  the  weight  of 
the  elephant  was  dealt  with  in  the  problem  of  the  wooden 
bridge— by  ignoring  them.  There  is  an  interest  in 
questions  of  social  science  that  is  fairly  strong  among 
men,  and  is  lacking  in  boys.  It  is  something  which 
appears  along  with  the  other  marks  of  adolescence. 

Now  the  pre-Victorians  and  the  Victorians  could  only 
count  on  a  school-age  up  to  ten  or  twelve  years  for  their 
rising  factory  hands,  labourers,  and  trade  unionists. 
Thus  they  were  driven  to  try  to  transpose  McCulloch  into 
words  of  one  or  two  syllables.  We,  however,  can  count 
upon  a  lengthening  school  period.  We  can  frame  our 
scheme  of  lessons  in  citizenship,  local  government, 
cabinets  and  caucuses,  for  the  secondary  school  and  the 
continuation  school.  Yet  our  success  is  not  of  a  kind  to 
make  us  glow. 

A  part  of  the  explanation  should  lie  in  this  difference 
of  interests  between  boys  and  men.  It  is  a  difference, 
in  this  matter,  that  lies  close  to  the  fact  that  the  interests 
of  the  boy  are  largely  related  to  matters  of  action  and 
activity.  The  boy,  like  the  British  aristocracy  in 
Matthew  Arnold’s  descriptions,  likes  open-air  sports, 
and  is  not  attracted  by  general  ideas.  Now,  the  adoles¬ 
cent  period  stands  midway  between  the  two,  but  is  it 
not  stronger  on  the  side  from  which  it  grows  than  it  is  on 
the  side  towards  which  it  is  developing  ?  Consider  how 
readily  the  university  student,  well  advanced  though  he 
be  in  adolescence,  throws  himself  into  “  rags  ”  and  all 
available  opportunities  for  action. 

If  this  be  even  largely  true,  it  suggests  that  our 
“  citizenship  ”  courses  should  have  an  eye  to  action 
always.  A  class  sitting  as  a  Parliament  is  likelier  to  be 
more  capable  of  learning  about  Parliament  than  one 
sitting  at  a  lecture-lesson  on  Parliament.  And  if  we 
cannot  make  our  text-books  act,  we  can  throw  them  into 
the  form  of  the  story  of  things  done,  things  happening. 

There  is  nothing  new  here.  But  fundamentally 
nothing  new  ever  does  arise  in  theories  of  education. 
Any  newness  we  achieve  is  of  a  different  vision  of 
proportions,  a  better  understanding  of  human  forces  and 
their  interplay. 

There  is  a  short  and  tempting  solution  of  this  “  teach¬ 
ing  of  citizenship  ”  business,  which  is  to  sweep  it  all 
away  as  useless,  or  fruitless,  or  unnecessary.  But 
human  societies  have  tried  to  teach  “  citizenship  ”  to 
the  adolescent  for  some  tens  of  thousands  of  years. 
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That  they  have  been  attempting  a  task  fundamentally 
futile  is  unlikely.  Human  attempts  so  tenaciously  made 
are  extremely  unlikely  to  be  utterly  hopeless.  And  in 
the  long  run  societies  depend  on  the  possibility  of 
handing  on  to  each  generation  a  social  tradition.  As 
that  tradition  becomes  more  complex,  it  needs,  more 
and  more,  a  supplement  of  direct  teaching.  Past 
failures,  in  such  a  matter,  are  only  spurs  to  new  attempts. 
If  the  human  race  continues  and  flourishes,  it  will 
assuredly  carry  this  task  on  towards  (but  never  to) 
completion.  And,  in  our  own  immediate  future,  the 
work  of  the  next  stage  is  to  be  done  largely  in  the 
secondary  schools. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT— A  SKETCH. 

By  M.  E.  Hall. 

The  second  form  mistress  was  late  for  her  lesson,  and 
Marjorie,  the  form  prefect,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
desperation  by  her  efforts  to  keep  the  form  quiet  pending 
the  mistress’  arrival. 

It  was  the  last  half-hour  of  a  busy  morning,  and, 
having  lived  through  five  lessons  and  a  period  of  ‘  ‘  play 
more  strenuous  and  exhausting  than  any  lesson,  these 
fifteen  children,  ranging  in  age  from  eight  to  ten  years, 
were  not  in  a  mood  to  be  managed  by  an  officious  prefect. 

In  vain  she  scolded  them.  “You  know  you  mustn't 
talk.  You  are  naughty  !  ”  In  vain  she  pleaded  with 
them.  “  Do  be  quiet.  Sit  down  Phyllis,  there’s  a  dear. 
Betty!  Please  put  your  ball  away.’’  In  vain  she 
threatened  them.  “  There  will  be  a  fuss  if  anyone  hears 
this  noise.  We  shall  all  get  into  trouble.’’ 

None  of  these  methods  was  of  any  avail.  Just  as  she 
was  about  to  give  up  the  struggle  and  join  in  the  fun, 
thinking  that  as  she  would  have  to  bear  the  blame  she 
might  as  well  share  the  sport,  a  brilliant  idea  suggested 
itself  to  her.  She  jumped  on  a  chair  and  shouted  above 
the  tumult,  “  Silence  in  the  Pig  Market  !  Whoever 
speaks  first  is  the  Old  Sow  ! 

In  a  moment  the  chattering  stopped.  Betty  put  away 
her  ball  and  sat  down  to  listen  for  the  inevitable  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  Old  Sow.  Phyllis  and  Kitty  ceased  their 
argument  as  to  whose  tadpole  would  attain  froghood 
first.  Peggy’s  head  was  withdrawn  from  the  window  as 
her  conversation  with  a  stray  dog  was  perforce  cut  short. 
All  was  still.  One  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the 
intensity  of  the  silence. 

After  two  minutes  of  the  awful  solemnity  the  mistress 
arrived.  A  smile  of  triumph  stole  round  the  form  as  she 
wished  them  “Good-morning,’’  though,  as  Betty  said 
afterwards,  “  P’raps  it’s  not  exactly  fair  that  she  should 
be  the  Old  Sow.  She  wasn’t  there  when  it  was  given  out, 
you  see,  so  she  didn’t  know  she  shouldn’t  have  spoken.’’ 

In  the  staff  room  later. 

Second  Form  Mistress  :  “  Would  you  believe  it  ? 

I  was  ten  minutes  late  for  my  lesson  this  morning  and 
I  expected  to  find  a  perfect  pandemonium  when  I  arrived, 
instead  of  which  every  child  was  sitting  still  and  there 
was  no  noise  at  all.” 

Another  Mistress :  “  What  a  splendid  thing  this 

self-government  is.” 


TEACHERS  AND  RESEARCH. 

It  is  already  obvious  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
Burnham  Scale  for  Secondary  Teachers  will  be  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  transference  from  school  to  school. 
Teachers  who  have  found  posts  in  good  schools  will  tend 
to  remain  in  them  for  many  years.  It  was  suggested  at 
first  that  the  uniformity  of  the  scale  would  lead  the  best 
teachers  to  migrate  from  schools  in  districts  less  desirable, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  climate  or  social  amenities,  to 
places  in  the  South  of  England  where  facilities  for  recrea¬ 
tion  are  more  easily  accessible  and  where  the  shorter 
winter  makes  life  more  attractive.  This  theory,  however, 
is  to  a  large  extent  discounted  by  the  larger  number  of 
schools  in  the  North,  the  greater  opportunity  for  obtaining 
posts  of  special  responsibility,  the  natural  inclination  to 
stay  in  the  place  where  one  is  already  at  home,  and  the 
keener  intellectual  activity  of  Northern  pupils.  Trans¬ 
fers  will,  of  course,  take  place,  especially  among  women 
whose  desire  to  live  nearer  their  own  homes  seems  more 
strongly  developed  than  among  men,  but  looking  at  the 
country  as  a  whole,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  scale 
will  result  in  a  school  retaining  substantially  the  same 
staff  for  many  years.  Moreover,  the  higher  salaries  are 
resulting  in  teachers  being  reluctant  to  take  up  other 
subsidiary  occupations  in  addition  to  their  main  work  in 
the  secondary  school.  It  is  increasingly  difficult  to 
persuade  them  to  take  a  Share  in  evening  schools,  as  they 
obviously  feel  that  the  extra  burden  of  evening  teaching 
is  no  longer  worth  the  additional  remuneration  it  brings. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  teachers  will  have  more  time 
to  devote  to  their  own  pursuits. 

Both  these  results  are  to  be  welcomed.  Schools  have 
suffered  greatly  in  the  past  from  constant  changes  of 
staff,  which  have  rendered  continuity  of  teaching 
impossible,  and  which  have  seriously  hindered  the 
pupils’  progress.  It  is  good  also  that  a  teacher  should 
feel  that  his  interests  are  concentrated  on  one  task,  and 
that  he  can  devote  himself  without  harassing  financial 
care  to  making  his  class  work  a  success.  There  are, 
however,  some  accompanying  dangers.  A  teacher  who 
stays  for  ten  or  twenty  years  in  one  job  cannot  escape 
the  deadening  effect  of  routine.  Y ear  after  year  he  has 
to  go  through  the  same  subjects  with  exactly  similar 
classes.  He  may,  of  course,  modify  his  treatment 
slightly  in  accordance  with  the  change  of  ideas,  but  he 
becomes  so  familiar  with  his  subject  that  his  lessons 
need  no  preparation,  and  he  comes  to  them  with  the 
contempt  of  excessive  familiarity.  His  pupils,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  ever  changing,  they  depend  on  him  for 
intellectual  stimulus,  and  if  they  fail  to  get  it  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  lost  to  them  for  ever.  It  is  therefore  the 
teacher’s  duty,  so  far  as  he  possibly  can,  to  keep  himself 
thoroughly  alive  both  mentally  and  physically.  Golf 
will  no  doubt  ensure  the  latter,  but  the  former  is  by  no 
means  so  easy,  nor  is  there  any  one  solution  for  all  cases. 

It  is  the  pride  of  most  universities  that  they  succeed 
not  only  in  imparting  knowledge,  but  in  extending  it. 
Nothing  redounds  more  to  the  credit  of  a  university 
than  to  have  upon  its  staff  men  whose  names  are  famous 
for  their  own  original  work.  It  is  in  this  direction  that 
the  Secondary  Schools  might  well  look  foi  their  example. 
In  a  school  the  hours  of  teaching  are  far  longer,  the 
resources  much  less  extensive,  the  vacations  much 
shorter.  In  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks  the  application 
of  the  idea  is  not  impossible.  The  field  of  work  must  be 
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more  restricted,  and  the  opportunities  of  research  more 
limited,  but  it  should  still  be  within  the  reach  of  many 
secondary  teachers  to  take  up  as  a  hobby  of  their  own 
some  piece  of  original  research  in  science,  history  or 
literature.  In  not  a  few  cases  it  has  already  been  done, 
e.g.,  Dr.  Charles  Davison  while  still  an  assistant  master  at 
Birmingham  made  for  himself  a  European  reputation  as 
a  seismologist ;  the  present  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Science  gained  his  F.R.S.  while  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  Dulwich  College.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  Even  a  single 
teacher,  who  thus  attains  recognition,  exercises  an 
influence  on  the  whole  school,  both  as  regards  its  internal 
work  and  its  public,  standing. 

Such  a  scheme  could  obviously  not  be  highly  organised. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  a  new  body  should  be  founded 
with  the  title  of  the  Secondary  School  Research  Associa¬ 
tion.  What  is  more  important  is  that  the  idea  of  the 
possibility  of  research  should  become  implanted  in  the 
minds  of  secondary  teachers.  Many  agencies  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  this.  The  universities  can  do  most  of  all. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  impress  advanced  students 
with  the  conception  that  in  spite  of  the  vast  extent  of  the 
known,  the  field  which  is  still  unexplored  and  unknown 
is  infinitely  vaster.  Some  students  stay  on  at  the 
university  for  a  further  year  after  they  have  taken  their 
degree.  They  at  least  ought  to  be  filled  with  zeal,  and 
they  should  not  shake  off  their  university  enthusiasm  at 
the  same  moment  as  they  put  on  a  Master’s  gown. 
The  influence  of  the  university  itself  should  not  come  to 
an  end  when  its  students  leave  its  doors.  The  modern 
universities  have  within  a  few  miles  hundreds  of  old 
students  with  whom  it  is  readily  possible  to  keep  in 
touch,  and  how  much  more  vital  is  the  contact  through  a 
common  interest  and  a  close  co-operation  in  the  spread 
of  knowledge  than  in  an  occasional  social  re-union  in  the 
academic  precincts.  It  is  recognised  that  already  some¬ 
thing  is  done  by  such  means,  but  far  more  might  be 
done  with  the  happiest  results  for  professors  and  teachers. 
The  Associations  concerned  with  special  subjects,  like 
the  Historical,  the  Classical,  the  Geographical,  are 
already  interested  in  the  same  direction,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they,  too,  are  doing  all  is  possible.  The  profes¬ 
sional  bodies,  the  A.M.A.  and  the  A.A.M.,  could  throw 
the  weight  of  their  influence  into  the  scale  and,  now  that 
salary  questions  are  so  largely  out  of  the  way,  turn  their 
attention  to  raising  still  higher  the  academic  attainments 
of  their  members. 

Governors  of  schools  and  local  education  authorities 
can  by  sympathy  and  encouragement  add  their  help. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  go  so  far  as  to  buy  a 
platinum  dish,  a  particle  of  radium,  or  a  rare  historical 
work  for  the  school  because  a  teacher  needs  it,  and  per¬ 
haps  this  could  scarcely  be  expected  of  them,  but  the 
atmosphere  of  helpfulness  is  also  of  value,  vague  as  this 
may  seem.  Public  recognition  of  distinguished  work  is 
all  that  many  great  scholars  have  had  and  they  have  been 
poor  er  at  the  end  of  their  work  than  at  the  beginning.  The 
whole  of  education  has  become  of  late  too  much  associated 
with  a  financial  basis,  and  the  work  of  the  teachers, 
engaged  in  a  self-sacrificing  pursuit  of  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake,  would  form  a  most  useful  corrective. 

For  the  teachers  themselves  the  hobby  would  be  a 
constant  joy.  Progress  would  be  slow,  but  once  a  start 
was  made,  as  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  says  in  onexrf  his  books, 


interest  would  increase,  the  sheaf  of  notes  would  grow 
and  the  book  would  be  finished  all  too  soon.  Enthusiasm 
would  lead  to  spending  a  fortnight  of  the  vacation  in  the 
British  Museum  or  the  Bodleian,  or  a  succession  of 
Saturdays  in  the  Rylands  Library.  The  number  of 
contacts  with  the  outside  world  would  increase,  the 
teacher  would  find  himself  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
society  of  Slocum-on-the-Marsh,  or  Milltown-with- 
Bleechscar. 

Apart  from  the  individual  work  of  teachers  in  their 
own  subjects,  there  is  a  form  of  co-operative  activity 
which  can  only  be  carried  out  with  a  permanent  staff 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  teachers  of  a  particular  sub¬ 
ject  can  experiment  in  the  methods  of  treating  it  through¬ 
out  the  school.  They  can  watch  the  success  of  then  own 
methods,  discuss,  analyse,  and  modify  them  at  leisure. 
The  results  of  such  an  experiment,  even  in  one  school, 
might  well  lead  to  important  changes  in  method  and 
bring  great  credit  on  the  school  and  its  head.  The 
interest  thus  created  would  be  far  stronger  and  more 
stimulating  than  a  host  of  successes  at  examinations, 
which  are  only  enjoyed  by  the  senior  teachers,  who 
probably  take  the  chief  credit  to  themselves. 

Teachers  will  have  in  the  next  few  years  to  face  strong 
criticism  on  their  salaries  and  their  hours  of  work. 
They  can  do  something  to  meet  this  criticism  by  showing 
that  they  are  prepared  to  do  more  than  they  are  paid  to 
do  ;  that  they  are  keenly  interested  in  their  profession 
and  their  own  studies,  that  their  leisure  is  not  all  selfishly 
employed,  but  is  in  a  measure  devoted  to  the  extension 
of  knowledge.  In  a  worldly  sense  they  may  not  thus 
become  rich,  but  they  will  at  any  Kate  add  to  the  public 
respect  with  which  they  are  regarded. 

The  late  Mr.  H.  F.  W.  Deane. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
H.  F.  W.  Deane,  the  Editor  of  “  The  Schoolmasters’  Year 
Book,”  which  occurred  at  his  home  in  Windsor  on  the 
21st  December.  Born  in  1858,  he  was  educated  at  Repton 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in 
1881.  For  fourteen  years  he  was  a  master  at  St.  Ninian’s 
School,  Moffat,  and  in  1895  became  Headmaster  of  St. 
George’s  School,  Windsor.  From  this  post  he  retired  in 
1904,  being  appointed  Chapter  Clerk  and  Librarian  to  the 
Dean  and  Canons  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor.  Later 
he  established,  with  his  sons,  the  publishing  firm  now 
known  as  H.  F.  W.  Deane  and  Sons,  The  Year  Book  Press, 
and  from  the  headquarters  at  31,  Museum  Street,  were 
issued  "  The  Schoolmasters’  Year  Book,”  “  The  Public 
Schools  Year  Book,”  "  Directory  of  Women  Teachers,” 
and  ”  The  Girls’  School  Year  Book,”  in  addition  to  general 
publications.  The  war  brought  many  anxieties  and 
difficulties,  but  these  were  met  by  Mr.  Deane  with  charac¬ 
teristic  courage  and  he  had  of  late  been  looking  forward 
eagerly  to  the  re-appearance  of  “  The  Schoolmasters’  Year 
Book,”  the  volume  which  he  edited  and  supervised  with  a 
care  and  skill  which  brought  little  monetary  profit,  but 
served  to  express  his  continued  zeal  for  educational 
progress  and  his  desire  to  be  of  service  to  teachers.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  work  will  be  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Colin  and 
Arthur  Deane,  and  we  understand  that  the  volume  will 
appear  in  a  few  weeks’  time. 

Alike  in  his  personal  and  business  relations  with  others, 
Mr.  Deane  was  distinguished  by  a  kindly  and  generous 
nature.  This  magazine  owes  him  a  special  meed  of  gratitude 
for  his  services  as  publisher  and  his  readiness  to  give 
advice  and  help  in  times  of  difficulty. 
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ART. 

# 

NOTES  ON  PAINTING. 

Lovat  Fraser. 

Very  warmly  may  all  concerned  be  congratulated  on 
the  worthy  achievement  of  a  memorial  exhibition  of 
Lovat  Fraser.  Every  side  of  his  fertile  and  eager  genius  is 
represented  ;  the  catalogue,  the  very  posters  on  the  Tubes, 
are  as  he  would  have  wished  them  to  be.  There  is  no 
describing  the  joyful  encouragement  of  the  three  rooms  at 
the  Leicester  Galleries,  full  of 'gay  colour,  of  humour,  of 
practical  enthusiasm.  Nor  can  the  terrible  sense  of 
England’ s  loss  obscure  the  encouragement  and  pleasure  of 
this  brave  and  cheerful  exhibition.  That  so  irreplaceable 
an  artist  should  be  dead — and  at  thirty-one — is  grievous 
beyond  speech,  but  he  has  left  in  his  work  some  part  of  the 
radiant  nature  that  was  his,  and  of  this  legacy  we  (and  our 
children  even  more  thankfully)  may  be  proud.  Fortunately 
there  are  books  to  be  bought  that  contain  sufficient  of 
-Lovat  Fraser’s  sweetness  and  gaiety  to  allow  even  the  poor 
to  treasure  and  to  enjoy  his  memory.  Not  only  his 
“  Beggar’s  Opera”  will  perpetuate  his  fame  ;  so  also  will 
”  Pirates,”  “  Jack  of  the  Bean  Rows,”  “  A  Book  of  Nursery 
Rhymes,”  and  “  Flelicon  Hill  ” — to  name  a  few  only  of  the 
smaller  volumes  compiled  or  decorated  by  him.  To  conclude 
this  halting  paragraph  in  homage  of  a  rare  and  lovely  being, 
1  would  quote  the  last  sentences  of  Walter  de  la  Mare’s 
preface  to  the  Leicester  Galleries  catalogue  : 

“  To  know  him,  if  at  all,  was  to  know  him  with  one’s 
heart.  So,  too,  with  his  eager,  instant,  happy, 
laughing  work.  Above  all,  one  phantom  face  enticed 
him  on.  Men,  wisely  or  not,  have  given  their  very 
bones  to  it  for  a  sacrifice — the  veiled,  elusive  shape  of 
dream  we  call  Romance.  Lift  the  veil,  and  the 
features  are  even  more  significant  than  we  may  have 
realised — those  of  Life.” 

A  Modern  French  Masterpiece. 

Three  days  in  Paris,  days  far  from  unoccupied  by  other 
duties,  are  little  enough  for  the  acquisition  of  even  a 
superficial  idea  of  tendencies  among  modern  painters. 
But  a  visit  to  the  Autumn  Salon,  coupled  with  hasty  inspec¬ 
tion  of  three  or  four  small  exhibitions  in  private  galleries, 
showed  me  that  the  mode  has  deserted  Cezanne,  along  with 
the  short  skirt,  and  that  the  Gauguinism  which  takes  his 
place  is  for  the  most  part  an  echo  of  manner  rather  than  of 
spirit.  The  Autumn  Salon  consists  in  great  measure  of 
violent  decorative  pictures,  angrily  built  up  of  figures  and 
objects  on  a  scale  too  large  for  their  frames.  It  is  curious 
to  note  in  this  a  repetition  of  the  Cezanne  cult.  A  while  ago, 
the  Cubists  isolated  one  element  in  the  landscape  technique 
of  their  master  and  made  of  it  a  new  religion  ;  now  another 
generation  selects  from  the  manifold  genius  of  Gauguin  one 
compositional  tendency  and  seeks,  by  persistent  use  of 
large  scale  figures  and  the  like,  to  emulate  the  dignity  and 
fervour  of  the  latest  idol. 

Among  the  few  good  pictures  in  the  Autumn  Salon  one 
stands  out  pre-eminent.  If  Marchand  has  yet  painted 
anything  so  fine  as  “  Maternite,”  I  have  not  seen  it.  Indeed, 
one  may  go  further  and  venture  that  this  serene,  but 
dominating  canvas  is  one  of  the  crowning  achievements 
of  the  period  of  painting  to  which  it  belongs.  If,  by  the 
"  return  to  classicism,”  is  meant  a  return  to  simple  dignity, 
this  is  a.  classic  picture  ;  if  by  ”  inner  realism  ”  is  meant  a 
truth  that  transcends  mere  accuracy  of  form,  this  is  verily  a 
realistic  work.  Were  it  possible  for  Marchand’s  picture 
to  be  shown  in  London,  many  woidd  revise  their  bewildered 
judgment  of  contemporary  French  art,  for  they  would 
recognise  in  it  those  qualities  of  traditional  calm  and 
reverence  that  are  often  hidden  from  unaccustomed  eyes 
by  violent  or  wilful  technique.  Michael  Sadleir. 
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Nov.  21 — Mr.  J.  H.  Fowler  delivered  an  address  at  the 
Foundation  Day  Service  at  Wakefield  Grammar 
School. 

Nov.  21 — The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Head 
Teachers’  Association  was  held  at  the  Essex  Hall. 
Mr.  T.  G.  Tibbey  addressed  the  gathering  on 
”  Educational  Finance.” 

Nov.  22 — The  Prince  of  Wales  replied  to  an  address  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  members  of  Bombay  University. 

Nov.  22 — The  Queen  opened  the  extension  of  the  Rachel 
McMillan  Nursery  School  at  Deptford. 

Nov.  22 — The  Duke  of  York  was  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Social  Union  for  Workers  in  Certified  Refor¬ 
matory  and  Industrial  Schools. 

Nov.  25 — The  Council  of  the  Association  of  University 
Teachers  protested  against  the  proposal  to 
reduce  the  grant-in-aid  of  university  education 
by  £300,000. 

Nov.  27 — Mr.  Fisher  gave  an  address  in  London  on  "  Our 
Schools.” 

Nov.  28 — The  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Mayo  College—”  the 
Eton  of  India.” 

Nov.  28 — The  League  of  Empire  welcomed  100  overseas 
teachers  at  Caxton  Hall. 

Dec.  2 — Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  Minister  of  Education, 
addressed  a  meeting  at  Bournemouth  School. 

Dec.  3 — Lord  Haldane  spoke  at  Tunbridge  Wells  on 
“  Education  as  a  National  Asset.” 

Dec.  5 — At  a  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  Exeter 
University  College,  a  letter  was  read  from  the 
University  Grants  Committee  intimating  that  it 
was  improbable  that  financial  assistance  would 
be  forthcoming. 

Dec.  13 — Sir  Hercules  Read-  addressed  a  meeting  of 
subscribers  to  the  British  School  at  Rome. 

Dec.  14 — The  farewell  of  the  London  Education  Committee 
to  Dr.  C.  W.  Kimmins,  who  is  retiring,  took  place 
at  the  County  Hall. 

Dec.  14 — The  London  Education  Committee  decided  to 
submit  to  the  Council  scales  of  salaries  based  on 
the  third  Burnham  Report. 


Some  Appointments. 

University  Appointments. 

Durham. — Professor  A.  Robinson,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  as  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

Mr.  J.  S.  G.  Pemberton,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 

Professor  D.  Drummond,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.C.L., 
Sir  T.  Morison,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E.,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
as  Pro- Vice-Chancellors. 

Cambridge. — Dr.  A.  C.  Pearson  as  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek. 

London. — Dr.  R.  H.  A.  Plimmer,  D.Sc.,  as  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  Medical  School. 

Manchester. — Mr.  H.  Clay,  M.A.,  as  Stanley  Jevons  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Political  Economy. 


A  Convenient  Arrangement. 

Messrs.  D.  R.  Evans  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  school 
caterers,  announce  that  they  have  made  arrangements  with 
the  biscuit  manufacturers,  Alfred  Hughes  and  Co.,  to  send 
supplies  of  biscuits  and  cakes  direct  to  schools  at  wholesale 
prices.  Apart  from  the  saving  of  time  and  money  this  plan 
ensures  that  the  goods  will  arrive  in  good  condition  and  be 
fresh  from  the  factory. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lovell,  the  well-known  expert  on  correct 
breathing,  has  now  issued,  in  a  new  and  enlarged  form,  his 
book,  ‘‘Ars  Vivendi.” 
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EDUCATION  ABROAD. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ICELAND. 

1  have  been  asked  by  the  Editor  to  write  an  account  of  the 
foundation  of  the  University  of  Iceland,  in  order  to  complete 
a  series  of  articles  that  have  appeared  in  these  columns  in 
reference  to  the  group  of  Universities  which  came  into  being 
in  Northern  Europe  during  or  immediately  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war.  The  University  of  Iceland  does  not, 
in  strict  chronology,  belong  to  the  above-mentioned  group, 
for  the  group  owes  its  existence  to  conditions  arising  out 
of  the  war,  whereas  the  University  of  Iceland  was  already 
in  being  three  years  before  the  war  broke  out.  The 
University  of  Iceland  may,  however,  be  said  to  have  a 
spiritual  affinity  with  the  members  of  the  group,  inasmuch 
as  its  inception  was  a  direct  product  of  that  rising  spirit 
of  nationalism  which  received  its  ultimate  consecration  in 
the  war,  and  which  expressed  itself  in  the  countries  redeemed 
by  the  war  in  the  foundation  of  universities.  The  relation¬ 
ship  will  be  seen  to  be  close  when  it  is  recalled  that  the 
national  movement,  which  gave  Iceland  its  university  as 
early  as  in  1911,  actually  culminated  during  the  course  of 
the  war,  viz.,  in  1918,  when  Denmark  recognised  Iceland  as 
a  “  free  and  sovereign  State.” 

From  the  year  1845,  the  date  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Icelandic  Althing,  or  Parliament,  the  need  of  a  higher 
educational  institution  which  should  concentrate  in  itself 
all  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  nation,  began  to  attract 
attention  in  Iceland.  Jon  Sigurdsson,  the  greatest  states¬ 
man  Iceland  has  produced,  introduced  in  the  first  session 
of  the  Althing  a  motion  in  reference  to  a  ‘  ‘  N  ational  School  ’  ’ 
which  ‘‘  might  give  to  every  class  an  education  adequate  to 
the  requirements  of  the  nation.”  This  was  the  germ  of  the 
idea  of  a  University  of  Iceland. 

Jon  Sigurdsson's  proposal  was  not  carried  through,  but, 
instead,  men’s  thoughts  were  directed  to  the  task  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  most  necessary  professional  schools  for  the 
various  services  of  the  country.  A  school  of  theology  was 
founded  in  the  year  1847.  Courses  in  medicine  came  in 
1862,  but  they  were  incomplete  till  the  law  of  11th  February, 
1871,  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of 
medicine.  A  law  school  was  brought  into  being  by  the  law 
of  4th  March,  1904,  but  did  not  start  work  till  September, 
1908,  when  it  received  a  grant  from  the  Treasury. 

The  question  of  a  University  was  revived  in  the  Althing 
in  1907.  On  this  occasion  the  Lower  Chamber  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Government  to  revise  the  laws 
respecting  the  schools  of  theology,  medicine  and  law,  and 
to  draft  a  Bill  for  the  foundation  of  a  university,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Althing  in  1909. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  the  then  Secretary  of 
State,  Hannes  Hafstein,  invited  the  principals  of  the  schools 
of  theology,  medicine,  and  law  to  prepare  a  University  Bill. 
1  hese,  accordingly,  drafted  a  measure  on  the  lines,  generally, 
of  recent  Norwegian  University  legislation,  and  this,  with 
slight  alterations,  was  submitted  by  the  Government  to  the 
Althing  in  1909.  The  Bill  was  approved  by  the  Althing 
and  was  ratified  by  the  King  on  30th  July,  1909.  Two 
years  later  the  Althing  made  suitable  financial  provision  for 
the  University  in  the  estimates  for  the  year  1912-1913, 
inserting  an  article  in  the  Finance  Law  to  the  effect  that  the 
University  should  be  inaugurated  on  17th  June,  1911, 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Jon  Sigurdsson’ 
Professors  and  lecturers  were  next  appointed  ;  and  these 
elected,  at  a  general  meeting,  Dr.  Bjorn  M.  Olsen,  the 
famous  old  Icelandic  scholar,  Rector  of  the  University. 

The  Inaugural  Ceremony  was  held  on  17th  June,  1911,  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Lower  Chamber  of  the  Althing.  The 


proceedings  were  opened  by  a  choir,  which,  under  the 
direction  of  Sigfus  Einarsson,  sang  the  first  portion  of  a 
poem-sequence  by  Porsteinn  Gfslason. 

A  message  from  the  King  expressed  the  royal  wish  that 
”  The  University  which  was  being  inaugurated  on  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Icelandic  people’s  great  leader 
and  spokesman,  as  a  memorial  of  his  life’s  work,  might  do 
honour  to  science  and  be  of  utility  to  the  country  and  the 
people.” 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Klemens  Jonsson,  next  declared 
that  all  the  legal  conditions  had  been  fulfilled,  and  that  he, 
accordingly,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  delivered  the 
University  to  the  University  Council.  ”  Quod  felix  faustumque 

sit.” 

The  Rector  then  addressed  the  audience  : 

"  Honoured  Assembly  ! 

‘‘On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  University  and  of  the 
teachers  of  the  University,  I  receive  the  new  foundation 
from  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  declare  that  the 
University  of  Iceland  has  been  duly  founded.” 

The  Rector  then,  having  offered  the  thanks  of  the 
University  to  the  Government,  the  King,  the  Althing,  and 
the  three  Ministers  whose  co-operation  had  assured  the 
success  of  the  undertaking,  invited  his  auditors  to  con¬ 
template  from  a  general  point  of  view  what  a  university 
really  is  or  ought  to  be,  what  are  the  aims  and  functions 
of  a  university,  and  what  significance  such  institutions 
have  for  the  communities  of  the  civilised  world  ;  and  then 
turning  their  attention  to  ‘‘  this  babe  of  ours  in  swaddling 
clothes,”  to  consider  "  what  the  University  of  Iceland  is 
now,  and  what  it  ought  to  become  in  the  future.” 

‘‘  The  idea  of  a  university,”  the  Rector  proceeded,  "  is 
old  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Academy  of  Plato  and 
several  Greek  Schools  of  Philosophy  were  really  in  a  sense 
universities,  and  several  similar  schools  arose  through  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars.  But  the  name 
universitas  did  not  arise  till  the  Middle  Ages,  and  signified 
at  first  a  society  of  learned  men  ( universitas  magistrorum  et 
scholarium).  Universities  were  then  somewhat  one-sided. 
The  oldest  university  in  Europe,  the  school  at  Salerno,  in 
Italy,  was  originally  little  more  than  a  medical  school. 
The  University  at  Bologna,  the  second  oldest  university  in 
Italy,  was  mainly  a  law  school.  And  at  the  University  of 
Paris  theology  and  the  scholastic  philosophy  sat  in  the 
seats  of  honour.  But  as  the  stiidy  of  science  advanced  and 
men  began  to  apply  themselves  to,  or  even  to  originate, 
more  and  more  branches  of  science,  the  sphere  of  action  of 
the  universities  widened  accordingly,  and  they  began  to 
embrace  more  and  more  branches  of  knowledge.  There¬ 
upon  the  signification  of  the  word  universitas  also  changed  ; 
and  now  people  generally,  in  Europe  at  least,  use  the  word 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  an  institution  which  embraces  all 
those  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  the  spirit  of  man 
applies  itself,  and  these  become  always  more  and  more 
numerous  because  the  tendency  of  modern  science  is  in  the 
direction  of  a  division  of  labour.  .  .  . 

The  objects  of  a  university  are,  above  all,  these  two  : 

(1)  To  search  for  truth  in  every  branch  of  knowledge; 
and 

(2)  To  direct  those  who  are  in  quest  of  truth  how  they 
ought  to  seek  for  truth  in  every  branch  of  knowledge. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from  touching  on  the 
relations  of  the  universities  with  the  governments  or 
supreme  powers  in  individual  States.  Experience  has 
shown  that  complete  freedom  of  inquiry  and  complete 
freedom  of  teaching  are  necessary  conditions  if  the  work 
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of  a  university  is  to  prosper.  Universities  were  often 
established  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  association  with  episcopal 
sees  or  monasteries,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  hierarchy  which 
directed  thbse  institutions  was  a  stumbling-block  on  the 
very  threshold  of  freedom  of  inquiry.  Later,  and  especially 
after  the  Reformation,  Kings  or  other  great  magnates  often 
founded  universities  and  expended  money  upon  them. 
They  thought  that  they  were  therefore  entitled  to  lay 
fetters  upon  freedom  of  inquiry  and  freedom  of  teaching 
in  the  universities,  and  this  had  everywhere  the  worst 
consequences.  Free  inquiry  and  free  teaching  are  as 
necessary  to  the  universities  as  the  breath  is  to  the  individual. 
Governments  should  therefore  be  content  to  see  to  it  that 
universities  are  not  in  want  of  money  for  necessary  expen¬ 
diture  and  that  they  comply  with  the  statutes  which  have 
been  given  them,  but  in  other  respects  to  allow  them  to 
have  their  hands  free  for  their  proper  work. 

“  Most  universities  have  yet  a  third  object,  viz.,  to  give 
the  necesssary  professional  training  for  various  official  posts 
and  occupations  of  importance  to  the  community.  .  .  . 

“  From  these  general  considerations  I  now  turn  to  the 
University  of  Iceland.  It  is  not  only  the  youngest  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  world,  but  it  is  also  the  smallest  and  one  of 
the  most  incomplete.  That  was  to  be  expected,  as  our  means 
are  small  and  we  must  cut  our  coat  according  to  our  cloth. 
We  must  speak  of  things  as  they  are.  We  must  not  flatter 
ourselves  or  think  we  have  heaven  within  our  grasp  because 
we  have  an  educational  institution  with  the  name  of  a 
University. 

“  Three  of  the  faculties  of  the  university  stand  indeed  on 
old  foundations,  those,  to  wit,  which  have  originated  in 
former  schools  :  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine  ; 
and  they  are  the  best  equipped  in  respect  of  teaching 
strength.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  can 
at  first  aim  at  anything  higher  than  to  be  good  professional 
institutes  for  training  functionaries,  as  the  old  schools 
formerly  were. 

“  The  faculty  of  philosophy  is  still  less  favourably 
circumstanced.  There  is  one  chair  of  philosophy,  one  of 
Icelandic  language  and  literature,  and  one  of  Icelandic 
history.  Those  who  know  how  essential  it  is  for  anyone 
who  wishes  to  learn  Icelandic  thoroughly  to  know  other 
Germanic  languages,  Gothic  especially,  and  even  the  more 
distant  Indo-Germanic  languages,  e.g.,  Sanskrit,  and  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  comparative  philology,  can  form 
an  idea  what  a.  drawback  it  is  that  there  are  no  chairs  in 
languages  other  than  Icelandic  and  none  in  comparative 
philology.  There  is  also  a  danger  that  the  teaching  of 
Icelandic  history  will  not  be  of  the  use  it  ought  to  be, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  chair  in  general  history  and  none  of 
Scandinavian  history. 

“  We  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  University  will 
become  in  time  a  nursery  of  a  new  culture  for  our  people, 
and  all  can  see  what  an  inestimable  advantage  it  will  be  to 
our  civilisation  and  nationality  to  have  such  an  institution 
here  in  the  country.  Moreover,  we  will  hope  that  the 
University  may  be  able  in  the  course  of  time  to  contribute 
its  mite  to  the  civilisation  of  the  world,  and  to  occupy  new 
territory  in  the  domains  of  knowledge  in  co-operation  with 
other  universities.  Our  University  must  avail  itself  of  that 
connection  which  exists  between  the  universities  of  the 
world,  especially  in  the  way  of  assisting  promising  young 
students  to  proceed  to  other  universities  when  they  have 
completed  their  studies  here.  There  is  else  a  danger  of 
their  mental  horizon  becoming  narrow  and  of  our  University, 
particularly  while  it  is  incomplete,  becoming  a  kind  of 
Chinese  Wall,  which  will  shut  out  the  prospect  of  the  whole 
world’s  culture. 

“  That  the  Icelandic  people  expects  well  of  the  University 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Icelanders’  Althing 


resolved  that  its  foundation  should  take  place  on  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Jon  Sigurdsson. 
The  name  of  that  beloved  son  of  Iceland,  who  was  also  an 
excellent  scientist,  is  thus  impressed  upon  the  shield  of  the 
University  from  the  beginning.  .  . 

If  we  all,  who  are  in  the  act  of  founding  the  University — 
on  the  one  hand  Althing  and  people,  on  the  other  teachers 
and  students — join  hands  and  try,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
to  tend  this  sapling,  which  has  now  been  planted,  we  may 
hope  that  it  will,  with  God’s  help,  become  in  course  of  time, 
a  great  tree  which  will  give  shelter  to  Icelandic  culture  and 
to  independent  scientific  inquiry  here  in  the  northern  hinge 
of  the  world.  .  .  .  Floreat  Universitas  Islandiae.” 

Messages  of  congratulation  from  the  University  of 
Christiania  and  from  many  public  bodies  were  read,  and 
the  ceremony  concluded  with  a  rendering  by  the  choir  of 
the  second  portion  of  Dorstein  Gislason’s  poem-sequence  : 

Heilog  sannleiks  sol  ! 

Heilog  sannleiks  sol  ! 

Breid  pu,  sannleikans  heilaga,  himneska  Sol  1 

Yfir  haskolann  vl  pinn  og  GoS  ! 

The  University  of  Iceland  has  no  buildings  of  its  own— 
it  is  surely  unique  among  universities  in  this  respect — but 
it  is  adequately  accommodated  in  the  Parliament  House 
at  Reykjavik.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  1911-1912, 
the  professors  and  docents  numbered  twenty-one,  while 
there  were  on  the  books  forty-five  students,  belonging  to 
the  faculties  of  theologv,  law,  and  medicine.  The  Univer-' 
sity  has  since  grown  steadily  from  year  to  year,  and  to-day 
there  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  enrolled  students 
in  attendance  upon  the  courses  of  instruction.  Many  of 
the  students  go  abroad  for  post-graduate  study. 

In  connection  with  the  figures  given  above,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  population  of  Reykjavik  is  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand,  and  that  the  total  population 
of  Iceland  barely  exceeds  ninety  thousand  souls. 

The  University  of  Iceland  is  "  little,”  but  all  are  agreed 
who  are  competent  to  speak  of  its  work  that  it  is 
“  exceedingly  good.” 

C. 


Proposed  Technical  University  at  Bjorneborg. 

A  writer  in  Bjorneborg  s  Tidning  points  out  that 
Finland  is  served  by  three  Universities  ( i.e .,  the  University 
of  Helsingfors,  the  Swedish  Academy  at  Abo,  and  the  Finnish 
Academy  also  at  Abo)  ;  which  makes  sufficient  provision 
for  the  humanities,  but  that  the  higher  technical  instruction, 
which  is  needed  if  the  natural  resources  of  Finland  are  to 
be  fully  utilised,  has  not  been  developed  to  the  same  degree, 
although  an  economic  foundation  is  essential  to  all  culture. 
The  writer  proposes  that  a  Technical  University  should  be 
established  at  Bjorneborg,  with  Faculties  of  Technology, 
Agriculture,  and  Commerce. 

Queensland. 

During  the  last  decade  the  Education  Vote  in  Queensland 
has  increased  from  ^395,000  to  ^1,250,000  a  year.  The 
result  is  that  Queensland,  which  was  the  lowest  fifty  years 
ago,  having  only  5,160  in  10,000  children  of  school  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  now  holds  first  place  in  all  the 
Australian  States,  with  9,269  perl0,000.  Professional  men 
employed  by  the  State  periodically  visit  the  schools,  and 
attend  to  the  eyes  and  teeth  of  the  pupils.  In  every  small 
town  there  are  a  library  and  a  reading  room,  which  receive 
a  subsidy  of  10s.  on  every  pound  subscribed  by  the  in¬ 
habitants. 
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AMERICAN  CONGRESS  ON  EDUCATION. 

Plans  are  well  under  way  for  an  international  congress  on 
education  to  meet  in  the  United  States  in  1923  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Education  Association,  according 
to  a  statement  given  out  at  Association  headquarters. 
Dr.  Augustus  O.  Thomas,  of  Maine,  chairman  of  the 
Association’s  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  has  been 
in  Washington  the  past  few  days  in  conference  with 
President  Harding  and  others  who  are  interested  in  promot¬ 
ing  world  understanding  through  education.  At  the  request 
of  Miss  Chari  Ormond  Williams,  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  Dr.  Thomas  has  directed  a  formal 
letter  to  President  Harding  asking  him  to  extend  to  the 
nations  represented  in  the  arms  conference  an  invitation 
to  join  America  in  this  educational  congress. 

Along  with  the  letter  to  President  Harding  is  a  memor¬ 
andum  outlining  the  objectives  to  be  accomplished  by  an 
international  congress  on  education  and  giving  the  means  to 
be  used  in  reaching  these  objectives.  Such  a  conference  will 
conserve  the  fruits  of  the  present  arms  conference  by 
developing  among  the  children  of  each  nation  right  attitudes 
towards  the  peoples  of  other  nations,  says  the  statement  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  "  The  dynamic  forces 
that  make  for  world  peace  are  formed  when  the  young 
are  taught.  The  teacher,  whether  mother,  priest,  or  school 
master,  is  the  real  maker  of  history  and  the  school  will  shape 
the  destiny  of  to-morrow,”  continues  the  statement. 

The  committee  of  the  National  Education  Association 
suggests  that  the  world  congress  might  well  work  toward 
the  following  objectives  : — 

1.  To  promote  peace  and  good-will  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

2.  To  bring  about  a  world-wide  tolerance  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  all  nations. 

3.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  value  and  the 
inherited  gifts  of  nationality  through  centuries  of  progress 
and  development. 

4.  To  secure  more  accurate  and  satisfying  information 
and  more  adequate  statements  in  the  textbooks  used  in  the 
schools  of  the  various  countries. 

5.  To  foster  a  national  comradeship  and  confidence 
which  will  produce  a  more  sympathetic  appreciation  among 
all  nations. 

6.  To  inculcate  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  rising- 
generation  those  spiritual  values  necessary  to  carry  forward 
the  principles  emphasised  in  the  Conference  on  Limitation 
of  Armaments. 

7.  Finally,  throughout  the  world,  in  all  schools,  to 
emphasize  the  essential  unity  of  mankind  upon  the  evils  of 
war  and  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  universal  peace. 

To  accomplish  these  ends  it  is  proposed  : _ 

1 .  The  teaching  of  international  civics,  which  will 
acquaint  the  rising  generation  with  the  various  points  of 
contact  made  necessary  and  facilitated  by  the  modern 

means  of  communication  and  trade. 

2.  By  the  organisation  of  textbook  material  used  in 
schools  such  as  will  give  a  more  accurate  visualisation  of 
the  dominant  traits  and  ideals  of  the  nations. 

Through  the  exchange  of  teachers  and  through 
scholarships  to  students  of  foreign  countries. 

4.  By  a  programme  looking  to  universal  education 

5.  Through  an  exchange  of  articles  on  education  setting 
forth  programmes  and  methods  used  in  the  various  countries 
and  through  an  exchange  of  educational  periodicals 

6.  The  designation  of  a  day  to  be  observed  by  all  which 
may  be  known  as  “  World  Good-Will  Day  ”  when  pro 
grammes  may  be  given  such  as  will  promote’ international 
friendship. 


EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Important  Changes. 

In  a  circular  (No.  44)  issued  by  the  Scottish  Education 
Department  to  Education  Authorities,  changes  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  are  embodied.  These  include  the  dis¬ 
appearance,  as  from  the  end  of  the  current  session,  of  the 
qualifying  examination,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  issue 
of  the  intermediate  certificate  after  the  examination  of  1924. 
Notice  is  given  that  authorities  will  shortly  be  asked  to 
submit  a  scheme  for  the  education  of  non-secondary  pupils, 
covering  four  years  of  post-qualifying  instruction,  and  so 
hands  over  to  these  authorities  the  control  of  the  local 
organisation  of  education  beyond  the  primary  stage.  It 
establishes  a  new  relationship  between  His  Majesty’s 
inspectors  and  education  authorities,  and  foreshadows 
important  changes  in  regard  to  intermediate  courses, 
University  entrance,  and  the  recent  regulations  of  the 
General  Medical  Council. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  change  is  the  sweeping  away  of  the 
qualifying  examination.  This  examination  must  be  passed 
by  pupils  about  the  age  of  twelve,  preparatory  to  enrolment 
in  what  are  known  as  Supplementary  Courses.  This  term 
has  always  been  considered  an  unfortunate  one,  and  the 
removal  of  the  qualifying  examination  and  the  change  in 
name  of  post-qualifying  courses  are  alike  warmly  welcomed 
by  teachers.  These  Supplementary  Courses  were  devised  to 
carry  pupils  on  until  the  leaving  age  was  reached  ;  practical 
work  in  woodwork,  cookery,  etc.,  was  introduced,  but  no 
language  teaching  except  English  was  allowed,  and  these 
courses  have  never  been  in  favour.  In  their  place  we  are 
to  have  a  four  years’  intermediate  stage  which  will  be 
neither  a  purely  secondary  course  for  all  nor  a  glorified 
supplementary  course  for  any.  As  for  entrance  upon  this 
intermediate  course,  the  responsibility  will  lie  mainly  with 
the  teacher,  but  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  circular  that  it  is 
not  advisable  that  those  who  are  below  the  average  in 
ordinary  school  subjects  shall  necessarily  be  debarred  from 
entrance  to  the  intermediate  course.  Attention  is  to  be 
given  to  those  pupils  whose  tastes  are  not  “  bookish,”  and 
whose  interest  can  be  more  effectively  awakened  through 
the  hand  than  through  the  head.  It  should  thus  be  possible 
with  this  freedom  of  action,  to  observe  more  closely  natural 
capacity,  and  should  lead  to  a  better  adaptation  of  training 
to  gifts.  For  the  majority  of  ordinary  pupils  intermediate 
education  should  no  longer  be  synonymous  with  books  and 
still  more  books — it  will  become  a  concrete,  helpful  reality. 
Each  locality  will  be  able  to  suit  its  own  particular  needs, 
and  as  it  is  proposed  to  mark  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  course  by  the  issue  of  an  appropriate  certificate, 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Department,  a  certain  status  is 
given  to  these  courses,  which  ought  to  be  a  strong  incentive 
to  effort. 

The  present  intermediate  certificate  is  usually  awarded 
to  pupils  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen,  who  have  attained  a 
certain  standard  of  higher  education,  and  marks  a  step  in 
secondary  education.  It  is  a  sort  of  passport  to  entrance 
upon  a  leaving  certificate  course.  There  will  now  be  no 
need  to  break  the  secondary  course  in  two,  and  hence  the 
abandonment  of  this  particular  certificate.  The  inter¬ 
mediate  certificate  has  been  accepted  in  many  cases  as  a 
high  enough  standard  of  education  to  entrants  into  certain 
professions,  especially  the  medical  and  dental  professions. 
But  recent  resolutions  of  the  General  Medical  Council  lays 
it  down  that  after  January  1st,  1923,  the  minimum  standard 
of  general  education  required  will  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
full  leaving  certificate,  thus  demanding  a  full  secondary 
course.  It  is  hoped  that  pupils  of  pronounced  ability  will 
be  got  on  to  secondary  lines  considerably  before  the  age  of 
twelve. 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 

NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  ORGANISATION  AND  CLASSROOM  PRACTICE. 


MATHEMATICS  FOR  ALL. 

By  M.  E.  Brough,  M.A.,  Headmistress,  Ware 
Grammar  School. 

( The  following  article  is  based  an  a  paper  read  by  Miss 
Brough  before  the  Headmistresses’  Association.) 

In  view  of  the  growing  feeling  that  there  is  a  type  of 
mind  to  which  even  the  elements  of  mathematics  must  perforce 
remain  a  sealed  book,  the  following  account  of  thirty-two 
years’  mathematical  teaching  may  prove  to  be  not  without 
interest. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  time  I  was  senior  mathematical 
mistress  in  various  high  schools  and  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
I  have  acted  as  mathematical  mistress  in  my  own  school. 

Throughout  the  whole  time  no  pupil  has  been  allowed  to 
give  up  mathematics,  and  I  hope-  to  prove  this  policy  has 
been  justified. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  claim  to  be  teaching 
mathematics  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  “  common-sense  ”  with 
symbols,  but  this  common-sense  is,  for  many  reasons, 
absolutely  essential  to  the  mental  development  of  girls, 
and  as  my  remarks  are  the  result  of  personal  experience  I 
am  limiting  them  to  the  problem  of  girls’  education.  I 
also  intend  to  write  only  of  the  three  years  ending  with  the 
year  of  the  “  First  Examination,”  with  a  very  few  remarks 
about  the  post-matriculation  advanced  course  period. 

First,  in  a  rural  and  very  unmathematical  school,  where 
whole  forms  have  always  been  sent  in  for  the  first  examina¬ 
tion,  statistics  prove  that  mathematics  do  not  come  off 
badly  so  far  as  the  examination  results  go.  From  1910  to 
1919  the  proportion  of  candidates  who  got  credit  or  passed 
in  mathematics  was  74.2  per  cent.- — the  25.8  per  cent,  of 
failures  compared  favourably  with  the  percentage  of 
failures  in  other  subjects. 

1  pass  over  the  early  years  of  mathematics  of  children 
who  begin  in  a  secondary  school  and  the  first  year  of  the 
ex-elementary  pupil,  because  it  is  not  then  that  girls  get 
depressed.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  teach  children  the 
use  of  mathematical  instruments,  simple  constructions  and 
straightforward  work  with  algebraical  symbols.  It  is  in 
the  three  years  I  have  indicated  that  difficulties  arise. 

In  the  first  of  my  three  years  large  divisions  are  a  help 
rather  than  a  hindrance.  Little  or  no  written  work  out  of 
school  should  be  set,  once  a  fortnight  is  often  enough  and 
it  should  be  of  a  straightforward  kind.  In  algebra  always 
go  back  to  first  principles,  never  build  on  previous  know¬ 
ledge  and  avoid  all  catch  expressions — equations  are 
balances,  minus  quantities,  debts.  If  the  books  are  changed 
in  class  and  corrected  at  every  step  in  the  work,  the  girls 
are  kept  busy  and  cheerful. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  have  no  marks.  Some  simple  system 
of  classes  enables  the  bad  and  medium  to  be  classed  together 
so  that  no  one  is  depressed.  In  geometry  the  girls  will  be 
beginning  theorems  in  the  first  of  the  three  years.  There 
should  be  no  written  work  out  of  school  at  this  stage. 

The  interest  of  the  second  of  these  three  years  lies  in  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  time  in  which  more  "  moral  straighten¬ 
ing  ”  can  be  done  by  means  of  mathematics  than  through 
any  other  subject. 

Attending  in  class. can  so  certainly  be  made  to  pay,  while 
inattention  will  cause  more  downfalls  than  stupidity. 
Cooked  answers  and  slovenly  work  are  so  obvious,  while 
so  much  correcting  step  by  step  make  one  invent  every 
dodge  for  making  cheating  unprofitable  and  for  penalising 


careless  correction.  In  fact,  the  careless  girl  with  brains 
has  to  see  to  it  that  she  does  not  fall  below  the  plodder  of 
less  natural  ability. 

Written  work  out  of  school  should  still  be  set  only 
fortnightly  in  each  subject  and  should  be  very  straight¬ 
forward  in  type,  corrections  being  cleared  off  in  class. 

During  the  third  year  the  work  varies  somewhat  in 
character  with  the  requirements  of  the  particular  first 
examination.  This  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but  it  has 
never  left  me  desiring  the  soft  option  of  avoiding  the 
subject. 

Throughout  the  girls  must  be  happy,  they  must  not  be 
girded  at,  though  they  can  stand  unlimited  chaff  for  not 
having  taken  in  what  they  admit  was  obvious.  All 
depends  on  their  being  taken  along  only  one  step  at  a  time  ; 
the}/  can  only  very  gradually  be  allowed  to  do  a  continuous 
chain  of  reasoning  in  geometry  ;  and  they  must  be  helped 
over  what  one  girl  aptly  called  ‘‘  the  little  bit  of  thinking  ” 
at  the  beginning  of  an  algebraical  example. 

As  they  pass  through  adolescence  they  begin  to  reason 
more  ;  the  habit  grows  so  that  at  last  they  get  passable  in 
geometry,  though  till  the  end  they  are  sadly  lacking  in 
initiative  in  algebra,  where  grind  and  practice  are  necessary. 
For  examination  success  one  must  have  resource  to  a  low 
knack  of  getting  them  used  to  the  type  of  question  likely  to 
be  set.  This  sounds  a  low  ideal,  but  I  repeat  I  am  not 
speaking  of  mathematicians  teaching  mathematical  girls. 
I  feel  that  unless  girls  can  be  got  to  this  "  first  examination  ” 
standard  in  common-sense  they  are  likely  to  prove  weak  in 
character  and  will  be  much  hampered  in  life. 

In  looking  through  the  names  of  my  failures  I  am  struck 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  the  clever  unmathematical 
girls  of  whom  we  hear  so  much  ;  they  are  the  all-round 
weaklings,  whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to  save. 

The  cost  of  this  amount  of  mathematics  is  four  lessons  a 
week  ;  the  gain  is  first,  a  strengthening  of  arithmetic 
(always  at  present  a  compulsory  subject)  ;  second,  an 
enormous  tidying  of  minds  and  strengthening  of  characters . 

It  is  good  hard  “  tack,”  and  the  girls  are  apt  to  have  too 
much  soft  food,  or  food  they  can  avoid  chewing.  I  am  not 
advocating  the  segregation  of  the  dull  girl  in  mathematics. 
The  better  pupils  need  never  get  bored  ;  they  can  help  the 
weak  by  pairing  off  and  arguing  points  out.  This  works 
excellently.  In  geometry  the  good  need  not  wait  for  the 
bad,  when  doing  Riders  in  class,  after  we  have  threshed  out 
the  figure  and  scope  of  the  exercise  ;  the  better  ones  can 
be  set  to  work  while,  by  suggesting  and  suggesting  “  things 
that  would  help  us  if  we  only  knew  them,”  by  degrees  the 
weaker  ones  can  be  led  to  provide  themselves  with  means 
of  attack  and  they  are  cheered  if  they  can  (even  with 
countless  broad  hints)  do  the  problem  in  the  end. 

Taking  a  class  in  these  subjects  is  rather  like  conducting 
a  ragged  orchestra,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  never  even  in 
adverse  circumstances  have  I  failed  to  enjoy  myself  while 
teaching  “  common-sense.”  You  can  be  as  down  on  girls 
as  you  like,  so  long  as  you  do  not  depress  them  and  are  not 
depressed  yourself  with  their  countless  failures.  Those 
people  who  talk  about  the  career  of  the  clever  unmathe¬ 
matical  girl  being  wrecked  by  failure  to  reach  the  standard 
of  the  first  examination  in  mathematics  are  probably 
judging  from  the  early  days  of  bad  teaching' and  especially 
bad  arithmetic  teaching. 

Over  thirty  years  ago  at  the  University  I  came  across 
students  who  could  not  take  their  Tripos  on  account  of 
inability  to  get  through  mathematics  in  the  previous  or 
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some  equivalent  examination.  These  students  had  not, 
however,  been  taught  at  schools  or  else  they  had  been  badly 
taught,  and  no  really  mathematical  coach  could,  against 
time,  teach  people  with  set  characters  who  thought  the  work 
impossible.  They  needed  less  brilliant  mathematical  teachers 
and  more  time.  In  fact,  I  think  people  who  are  failures  in 
advanced  mathematics  and  successes  in  “  common-sense,” 
good  all-round  pass  degree  people  with  mathematics  as  one 
of  several  subjects,  B.Sc.  people  with  some  mathematics, 
all  make  far  better  teachers  for  this  spade  work  than  the 
very  brilliant  mathematician. 

In  my  own  school  there  has  been  no  gbod  mathematician 
on  the  staff,  an  impossible  state  of  affairs  in  anything  but  a 
rural  unmathematical  school,  but  here  we  like  elementary 
mathematics  ;  we  do  not  particularly  fear  it,  we  do  not 
know  how  bad  we  are,  and  we  do  not  regard  it  as  a  subject 
to  be  given  up. 

I  think  that  in  all  schools  the  majority  of  mathematical 
teachers  should  be  appointed  because  they  are  humane 
rather  than  brilliant  ;  let  the  brilliant  minority  have  the 
few  mathematical  girls  to  work  in  small  divisions. 

Personally,  I  never  hanker  after  a  small  division  ;  a  large 
class  goes  with  a  great  swing  and,  still  more  important,  it 
is  less  personal  and  so  more  cheery. 

To  sum  up,  the  teacher  must  never  be  dull — never  be 
stereotyped — never  set  work  beyond  the  girls — never  let  them 
drone  over  difficulties — let  them  try  one  step — be  corrected 
and  helped — then  try  to  go  one  more  step — and  so  on. 
Avoid  all  catch  phrases  ;  two  minuses  do  not  make  a  plus  ; 
neither  is  mathematics  just  mental  gymnastics.  She  must 
make  girls  see  that  mathematics  is  used  for  everything 
practical  in  life  ;  one  might  even  say  it  won  the  war.  She 
must  prevent  their  ever  writing  nonsense — in  fact,  must 
get  them  to  work  doggedly  and  to  believe  that  anybody  can 
master  enough  "  common-sense  ”  to  get  through  the  first 
examination. 

I  should  like  to  end  with  a  few  words  about  the  non- 
mathematical  girl  who  takes  an  advanced  course  in  classics 
or  modern  studies.  For  the  sake  of  her  development  as  a 
good  citizen  I  should  plead  for  half-an-hour  a  week  for 
two  or  three  terms  of  the  two  years’  course. 

The  girls  should  then  learn  to  use  four-figured  logarithms. 
They  can  follow  the  necessary  explanations,  not,  however, 
reproducing  the  theoretical  proofs.  They  can  learn  to  use 
logarithm  tables  fairly  well  and  to  grasp  the  importance  of 
their  use  thoroughly  well.  They  can  be  applied  to  every 
kind  of  compound  interest,  annuity,  deferred  annuity, 
leasehold,  freehold,  pension  question,  and  can  be  used  quite 
practically  to  get  the  girls  to  take  their  own  lives  quite 
seriously  and  to  plan  out  their  futures.  Let  them  arrange 
to  spend  the  first  three  increments  of  their  salaries.  Then 
they  should  start  saving  them,  not  only  for  their  declining 
years,  which  are  far  off,  but  in  case  they  marry,  in  order  to 
have  a  lump  sum  or  an  annuity,  or  to  go  to  College  when 
they  have  saved  enough — to  have  an  operation  or  illness 
in  comparative  comfort,  to  have  a  year  abroad  or  to  add  to 
their  pension,  which  at  best  will  be  small.  It  bears  more 
fruit  if  the  returns  of  such  thrift  are  worked  out  than  if  mere 
advice  is  given  on  this  topic. 

A  girl  who  had  been  allowed  to  shirk  elementarv  mathe¬ 
matics  would  have  to  be  left  out  of  such  a  class,  and  I  feel 
strongly  on  all  counts  that  she  could  never  become  as 
sound  a  citizen  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  importance 
of  "  common-sense  ”  had  been  impressed  on  her. 

Schoolmaster^ ’  Year  Book  and  Directory. 

The  Editors  wish  to  thank  all  those  who  have  given  them  their 
support  and  to  say  that  every  endeavour  is  being  made  to  publish 
the  new  edition  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  new  vear  The Art,, ai 
date  will  be  duly  announced.  ' 


MARKS  AND  MOTIVES. 

By  A.  F. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  at  the  root  of  all  striving  is  a 
motive  and  that  a  motive  depends  upon  feeiing.  Dr. 
McDougal,  in  his  ”  Social  Psychology,”  shows  how  develop¬ 
ment  of  motives  takes  place.  All  are  founded  on  emotions 
and  the  instincts  that  these  emotions  imply.  They  differ 
in  complexity  and  value,  and  may  be  arranged  to  form  a 
hierarchy.  Mere  organic  pleasure  and  pain,  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment  and  hope  of  reward,  social  praise  and  blame,  systems 
of  emotions  and  instincts  organised  in  sentiments  of  love 
and  respect  and  clustering  round  persons  and  groups, 
abstract  sentiments  for  ideals — these  are  the  ranks  through 
which  motives  pass  as  we  advance  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  plane  of  conduct.  At  all  these  stages,  landmarks 
along  the  road  of  character-making,  brought  into  being  and 
maintained  through  suggestion,  sympathy  and  imitation, 
the  influence  of  intercourse  with  others  is  the  dominant 
feature.  The  purest  motive  from  which  one  can  act  is  the 
desire  to  realise  a  self,  controlled  by  reason  and  not  by 
impulse.  “  No  one  is  born  with  a  conscience  ready  made. 
He  needs  a  society  to  make  one  for  him.”  Without  a 
conscience,  rational  action  is  impossible. 

Masters  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges  have  to  deal 
with  persons  in  whom  reason  has  already  dawned.  The 
youngest  boy  has  reached  at  least  the  stage  at  which  fear 
of  punishment  and  hope  of  reward  are  already  fighting  for 
the  mastery  with  the  craving  for  pleasurable  feelings  and 
the  desire  to  escape  from  sensible  pain.  He  is  no  longer  at 
the  mercy  of  his  present  impulses  ;  he  can  imagine  the 
future.  When  choosing  means  for  preserving  discipline 
and  inducing  work,  we  must  consider  this  fact.  We  must, 
moreover,  among  the  more  specific  tendencies  recognise  the 
desire  for  self-display  and  among  the  more  general  tenden¬ 
cies  a  strong  play  impulse. 

As  self-display  and  abasement  manifest  themselves  at  an 
early  age,  children’s  marks,  if  they  are  to  have  an  effect, 
must  be  published.  For  the  very  young  they  should  be 
individual,  for  such  children  have  weak  social  sentiments. 
They  will  work  for  a  team  only  in  as  much  as  their  own 
future  pleasure  or  pain  is  involved  in  that  of  the  team. 
The  child’s  instinct  of  display  is  satisfied  by  seeing  his  own 
name  upon  a  public  list,  with  a  long  line  of  marks  attached. 
The  weakness  of  this  appeal  is  in  the  fact  that  young  people, 
if  they  cannot  be  amongst  the  best,  do  not  mind  so  very 
much  provided  they  can  be  amongst  the  worst.  A  long 
line  of  bad  marks  often  satisfies  the  child’s  instinct  as  much 
as  a  long  line  of  good  ones.  To  do  away  with  this  drawback, 
only  good  marks  may  be  given.  In  some  schools  each  boy 
starts  the  week  with  ten  good  marks  on  the  list.  Others 
are  added  or  some  of  these  are  erased  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  behaves  and  works. 

It  is,  however,  only  to  the  very  young  that  marks  make 
a  direct  appeal.  It  needs  but  one  small  scoffer  in  a  class 
to  strip  them  of  all  their  force  and  expose  them  in  their 
nakedness  as  symbols  without  value.  Punishments  or 
rewards  are  therefore  introduced  to  give  the  system  force. 
It  has  long  been  argued  that  fear  is  more  potent  as  a  motive 
t'han  hope.  But  in  a  comparatively  trivial  matter  like 
keeping  order  in  the  classroom,  there^is  no  need  to  appeal 
to  the  stronger  motive  if  it  be  the  less  worthy.  Hope  of 
reward  is  quite  strong  enough.  The  shape  that  this  reward 
shall  take  must  be  left  to  the  masters  or  to  the  heads  of 
schools.  These  latter  should  willingly  co-operate  with  their 
subordinates.  In  many  places  the  upper  half  of  a  class  is 
given  extra  recreation  once  a  week,  whilst  the  lower  half  is 
occupied  with  work  in  the  classroom. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  mark  system  in  its  crudest  form. 
Its  disadvantages  are  obvious.  It  often  brings  down  upon 
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the  master’s  head  the  charge  of  unfairness  and  favouring. 
Not  always  the  best  boys  get  the  best  marks,  and  boys 
often  know  their  fellows  much  better  than  the  master  does. 
Again,  the  “  black  sheep  ”  have  no  chance.  Week  after 
week  they  find  themselves  at  the  tail  of  their  class.  They 
pretend  they  do  not  care.  Their  state  of  mind  is  not  healthy. 
Repression  of  the  emotions  normally  aroused  by  satisfaction 
of  the  instincts  of  emulation  and  display  takes  place. 
Some  find  an  outlet  in  the  playing  fields.  Others  become 
bullies  and  doers  of  reckless  actions.  Somehow  they  must 
re-establish  themselves  in  their  own  esteem — they  must 
excel  in  something.  Moreover,  it  has  another  serious 
weakness.  Is  it  lawful  to  pander  unduly  to  the  instincts  of 
emulation  and  self-display  ?  In  the  hands  of  an  efficient, 
sympathetic  man,  the  system  might  be  moulded  until  this 
moral  disadvantage  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Such  men 
are  rare  and  probably  they  find  no  use  for  marks.  It  is 
especially  the  young,  inexperienced  person  who  must  look 
outside  himself  for  the  means  of  preserving  order  and 
inducing  work.  To  him  corporal  punishment  is  the  first 
means  that  suggests  itself.  Apart  from  its  physical  dangers 
the  appeal  to  fear  that  it  necessarily  makes  puts  it  out  of 
court  except  for  grave  offences.  If  marks  will  take  its 
place,  why  not  use  them  ?  And  if  they  are  to  be  used,  why 
not  try  and  discover  the  best  possible  system,  a  system  that 
appeals  to  high  motives  and  one  that  is  free  from  the  faults 
that  have  just  been  noted  ? 

Such  a  system  is  already  in  existence  in  several  good 
colleges  belonging  to  a  body  of  men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  teaching  and  educating  boys,  not  as  a  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood,  but  as  a  means  of  following  what  they 
consider  their  vocation.  This  system  has  stood  the  test 
of  time.  It  is  built  up  on  sound  psychological  principles. 
The  boy  is  treated  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  member  of 
a  society.  The  sentiment  cultivated  is  a  social  sentiment. 
The  instincts  and  emotions  upon  which  it  relies  are  of  a 
higher  order  than  mere  self-display  and  emulation,  since 
they  are  caused  to  function  for  the  good  of  a  group  and  not 
for  the  exaltation  of  an  individual.  Moreover,  an  appeal 
to  the  imagination  is  made — the  boy’s  love  of  play  is  recog¬ 
nised.  That  this  appeal  is  successful  I  can  testify  from  my 
own  school  experience  both  as  a  boy  and  as  a  master. 

Each  class  is  divided  into  two  camps — the  Roman  and 
the  Carthaginian.  Between  the  two  there  is  war  ;  war  in 
the  classroom,  and  war  in  the  fields.  A  boy’s  rank  in  his 
army  is  decided  by  the  extent  and  soundness  of  his  know¬ 
ledge.  He  receives  it  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  and 
keeps  it  for  three  months.  First  come  the  two  imperators, 
then  four  knights,  then  eight  centurions,  and  lastly  the 
common  soldiers.  From  these  the  two  legions  are  picked. 
During  the  first  week,  in  order  to  make  the  rival  sides  as 
equal  as  possible,  changes  are  allowed  ;  but  after  this  period 
of  grace  war  is  declared  and  each  boy’s  citizenship  is  fixed. 

Marks  are  known  as  stripes — a  word  of  double  meaning. 
They  are  recorded  opposite  the  name  of  the  one  who  earns 
them,  but  they  count  for  or  against  the  legion  to  which  he 
belongs.  The  master  awards  them  and  the  two  imperators 
keep  the  accounts,  from  time  to  time  coming  together  to 
compare  and  check  the  totals.  They  are  given  for  work  well 
done  and  deducted  for  small  breaches  of  discipline  in  the 
classroom.  For  serious  offences  the  culprit  is  “  ordered 
cracks,”  to  be  received  at  the  hands  of  the  prefect  who  keeps 
“  the  tolly  shop  ”  ;  or  else  he  is  ordered  so  much  “  penance 
walk,”  to  be  performed  in  “  the  desert  ”  adjoining  the 
playground.  In  boarding  schools,  especially,  exceptional 
cases  require  exceptional  treatment.  A  mark  system  that 
is  expected  to  apply  to  every  kind  and  every  grade  of 
irregularity  generally  breaks  down  through  being  over¬ 
worked.  In  the  schools  under  discussion  “  stripes  ”  are 
awarded  in  circumstances  like  the  following  : 


Knowledge  of  Rudiments  of  Latin  Grammar  is  tested  by 
bringing  the  boys  out  into  a  line.  At  the  end  of  the  hearing 
those  at  the  head  of  the  line  receive  a  certain  number  of 
“  stripes,”  specified  beforehand  according  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  work.  A  ”  stripe  ”  is  also  given  for  every  place 
gained,  advance  being  measured  from  the  position  held  on 
the  previous  day.  Mental  arithmetic,  spelling  and  such 
like  contests  are  periodically  held,  and  by  a  process  of 
elimination  the  best  boys  are  found.  They  receive  an  award 
of  marks.  Questions  in  history,  geography,  and  kindred 
subjects  are  prepared  by  one  army  and  hurled  at  the  other. 
If  a  Carthaginian  cannot  grapple  with  a  Roman’s  question, 
the  latter  receives  a  “  stripe,”  provided  that  he  himself 
can  supply  the  answer.  "  Backs  ”  (bad  marks)  are  given 
for  inattention,  talking,  fooling,  and  the  like. 

The  very  existence  of  these  waggish  names  shows  the 
interest  the  boys  take  in  the  system.  School  slang  is  never 
elegant,  but  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  good  school  spirit. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  taken  from  the  page  of  a 
mark  book  containing  one  day’s  marks  : — 


Romans.  February  1st. 


gain. 


LOSS. 


Name  A 


B 


Total 


X 

X 

>; 

10 

X 

X 

X 

x 

\ 

20 

X 

X 

> 

X 

>: 

>: 

12 

_ 

_ 

18 

_ 

The  Carthaginians’  score  is  kept  on  the  page  opposite. 
As  a  rule  the  balance  in  favour  of  any  one  army  may  be  seen 
at  a  glance,  even  without  adding. 

Once  a  month  half  a  day’s  holiday  is  given  to  the  winning 
legion.  The  victorious  warriors  go  for  an  outing  known  as 
“  The  Victory  Walk.”  In  my  own  young  days  we  made 
our  way  to  a  favourite  teashop  in  a  neighbouring  village. 
There  we  gave  way  to  gluttony.  As  a  rule,  pocket-money 
had  to  be  spent  at  the  school  tuck-shop.  To  spend  money 
in  a  real  teashop  was  a  luxury  dear  to  our  young  hearts. 

Those  who  had  no  pocket-money  fed  upon  the  crumbs  that 
fell  from  the  tables  of  the  rich.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
feast  these  were  very  plentiful. 

What  kind  of  spirit  exists  amongst  the  boys  of  these 
schools  where  the  feuds  of  ancient  cities  are  revived  in  the 
interests  of  education  ? 

For  exceptional  work,  small  pieces  of  paper  called  bills 
are  given,  some  red,  some  white.  A  red  bill  cancels  any 
punishment  up  to  nine  ”  cracks  ”  ;  a  white,  any  punish¬ 
ment  up  to  six.  These  bills  are  individual  rewards,  but 
they  are  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  legion.  When  a  fellow 
warrior  is  ordered,  the  proud  possessor  of  the  bill  presents 
it  to  the  master  on  his  behalf.  Of  course,  the  master  may 
refuse  to  accept  it,  but  it  is  always  offered. 

Sometimes,  too,  a  boy  who  is  performing  “  penance 
walk  ’  ’  is  badly  wanted  to  play  for  his  city  against  the  enemy. 
He  goes  to  the  master  and  humbly  begs  to  be  allowed  to 
receive  cracks  instead.  Generally  he  receives  permission 
to  ask  for  three. 

Such  acts  of  boyish  self-sacrifice  are  rare  in  places  where 
individual  instincts  are  pampered. 

These  then  are  the  essential  qualities  of  a  mark  system 
which  is  to  help  in  the  development  of  character  : — 

(1)  It  should  have  as  its  basis  the  hope  of  reward, 
rather  than  the  fear  of  punishment,  since  the  former 
is  the  worthier  motive. 
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(2)  It  should  aim  at  developing  the  social  “  me  ” 
rather  than  the  personal  “  me." 

(3)  It  should  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  boy  and 
satisfy  his  play  impulse. 

(4)  It  should  satisfy  also  only  those  instincts  that  impe^ 
us  forward.  Fear  and  self-abasement  are  retrograde 
tendencies. 

(5)  It  should  occupy  little  of  the  master’s  time.  He 
should  merely  direct.  Most  of  the  work  and  most  of 
the  moral  influence  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
boys. 

If  a  system  built  up  on  these  principles  is  adopted  in  the 
lower  and  middle  forms,  marks  can  be  dispensed  with 
altogether  in  the  upper  school.  An  appeal  to  higher  motives 
can  be  made  with  success.  These  motives  should  be  boldly 
presented  and  clearly  explained.  Lessons  in  history, 
literature,  and  scripture  give  occasions  in  plenty  and  an 
abundance  of  illustrations.  The  young  lordlings  of  the 
school  at  this  stage  of  life  may  be  filled  with  feelings  of 
humility  side  by  side  with  those  of  emulation  and  confidence. 
They  may  be  made  to  realise  that  they  are  growing  np,  and 
that  their  motives  must  grow  up  too.  The  meaning  and 
worth  of  ideals  can  easily  be  brought  home  to  them,  the 
habits  of  self-control  and  self-direction  fostered,  the  social 
sentiments  still  further  developed.  For  them  the  school 
now  takes  the  place  of  the  *’  legion.”  Work  is  done  not  for 
marks,  but  for  its  own  sake.  For  young  men  in  the  sixth 
form  external  stimuli  should  not  be  necessary.  From  this 
pinnacle  the  plunge  is  taken  straight  into  the  world — for 
most  at  first  a  world  of  disappointments.  There  they  will 
be  back  again  in  the  first  form.  Their  daily  work  will 
require  little  intelligence  and  of  itself  will  satisfy  no  instinct. 
If  they  are  to  progress,  they  must  take  their  ideals  with 
them  ;  strong  interests  and  strong  sentiments  both  concrete 
and  abstract  must  spur  them  on.  Unless  the  impulse 
towards  self-expression  comes  spontaneously  and  easily, 
their  lives  become  empty,  their  pleasures  mere  pastimes  ; 
and  should  troubles  fall  upon  them  they  have  not  the 
means  of  escape  known  to  those  who,  though  they  seldom 
reach  even  the  shores  of  their  ideal,  are  always  making 
headway  towards  it  through  the  crests  and  troughs  of  life. 


CIRCULATING  EXHIBITION  OF  ARTS  AND 

CRAFTS. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Kent  Education  Committee,  a 
selection  of  the  exhibits  shown  at  the  County  Exhibition 
last  October  have  been  gathered  into  a  circulating  exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  is  visiting  different  county  centres.  According 
to  the  explanatory  leaflet,  the  object  of  the  exhibition  is  to 
focus  attention  on  the  importance  of  art  and  craft  training 
as  an  element  of  general  education  and  as  an  essential  part 
of  a  liberal  culture  ;  and  also  to  develop  a  wider  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the  intimate  way  in  which 
art  enters  into  industry  and  into  the  daily  life  of  the 
community.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  tendency  for  handwork  to  be  regarded  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  construction  or  with  manipulation  of  material, 
and  that,  too  often,  there  has  been  almost  complete  divorce 
between  manual  skill  and  design.  The  exhibition  aims  at 
demonstrating  the  inseparable  connection  between  crafts¬ 
manship,  drawing  and  design. 

The  exhibits  cover  a  wide  range  and  illustrate  the  results 
of  the  application  of  definite  educational  principles  ;  and 
should  serve  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  art  and 
craft  work  is  no  haphazard  affair,  but  an  orderly  and  pro¬ 
gressive  study  worthy  of  more  recognition  as  a  necessary 
factor  in  a  liberal  education. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Powers  of  a  Rural  Council. 

Some  of  the  Church  day  schools  in  Leicestershire  have 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  deplorable  condition.  Unable, 
even  after  several  years,  to  get  improvements  carried  out  at 
Markfield  village,  the  Rural  Council  issued  a  closing  order 
on  sanitary  grounds,  but  the  powers  of  the  council  to  issue 
such  an  order  have  been  called  into  question  by  the  County 
Education  Committee,  who  have  appealed  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

A  conference  of  the  authorities  concerned  has  been  arranged 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Board. 

A  Bradford  Difficulty. 

The  Bradford  Education  Committee  were  recently 
presented  by  Mr.  Eustace  H.  Illingworth  with  a  fine  mansion 
standing  in  spacious  grounds  on  a  moorland  near  Haworth. 
The  Corporation  Committee  intended  to  use  it  as  a  home 
for  delicate  Bradford  children,  but  the  Board  of  Education 
vetoed  the  proposal  as  too  expensive.  The  new  idea  is  that 
the  Federation  of  Young  People’s  Societies  should  use  the 
place  as  a  holiday  home  on  a  paying  basis,  with  a  voluntary 
staff  for  the  accommodation  of  fifty  children. 

Kitchener  Scholars. 

Mr.  Ralli  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Cafe  Royal  to  the  Kitchener 
Scholars  ;  it  was  decided  to  form  a  Lord  Kitchener  Scholar¬ 
ship  Association  in  which  also  will  be  enrolled  the  200 
ex-service  officers  and  men  who  obtained  Kitchener 
scholarships  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  income  from  the 
fund  will  probably  permit  of  about  fifty  scholarships  being 
granted  annually. 

On  Education. 

“  Education,  like  business,  must  be  constantly  developed, 
adjusting  itself  to  the  new  requirements  of  knowledge, 
because  what  was  good  enough  twenty  years  ago  was  not 
good  enough  to-day.  Therefore  it  was  most  deplorable, 
in  the  name  of  economy,  to  try  to  arrest  progress.  To  do 
so  would  not  mean  Britain  standing  still  ;  it  would  fall 
behind.” — Viscount  Haldane. 

"  Education  is  England’s  life  insurance.  We  ought  not 
to  stop  paying  our  premiums.  English  national  education 
needs  every  penny  that  was  spent  upon  it  in  1920-21.’’ 

Sir  Michael  Sadler. 

“  The  basic  principle  of  any  educational  system  is  that 
where  there  is  a  gift  the  community  should  provide  the 
training  for  that  particular  gift,  so  that  it  may  tell  for  the 
service  of  the  whole  community.” — Mr.  J.  L.  Paton. 

“  Country  schools  ought  not  to  be  closed,  for  this  would 
lead  to  a  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts.” 

Devon  Farmers’  Union. 

Mortality  among  Teachers. 

According  to  Dr.  Owen  Morris,  800  cubic  feet  in  prisons 
and  600  cubic  feet  in  barracks  were  allowed  for  each  person, 
but  only  120  cubic  feet  were  required  in  primary  schools, 
and  largely  owing  to  this  the  average  life  of  teachers  was 
only  forty-seven  years.  Tuberculosis  was  preventible,  and 
its  prevention  stopped  other  diseases.  A  popular  belief 
was  that  it  was  hereditary.  It  did  not  “  run  in  families,” 
but  was  acquired  or  caught  during  lifetime,  and  it  was 
due  chiefly  to  insanitary  conditions,  cramped  living  accom¬ 
modation  and  bad  habits. 

A  Blind  Musician. 

The  Notts  Education  Committee  have  expressed  grati¬ 
fication  at  the  proficiency  in  music  attained  by  Sidney  W. 
Jones,  a  blind  student  whose  scholarship  was  renewed  for 
the  fourth  time.  The  boy  has  been  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  three  years  and  has  passed  the  Licentiateship 
examination  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

By  our  own  Correspondent. 


The  cloud  now  overshadowing  the  immediate  prospects 
of  teachers  is  the  forthcoming  recommendations  of  the 
Geddes  Committee  in  respect  of  the  national  expenditure 
on  education.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the 
“  cuts  ”  which  will  be  made,  even  though  the  making  it 
causes  the  hearts  of  the  committee  to  “  bleed,”  will  be  a 
‘‘  cut  ”  in  education  expenditure.  What  the  teachers  in 
primary  schools  specially  fear  is  an  attempt  to  make  a  cut 
in  their  salaries.  The  salary  bill  for  the  primary  schools 
forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Board 
as  at  once  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
The  bill  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  -£40,000,000.  It  is  big 
because  the  number  of  teachers  is  large  not  because  the 
salaries  are  large.  The  case  of  the  primary  school  teachers 
against  a  “  cut  ”  is  unanswerable.  They  worked  during 
the  war  period  without  asking  for  an  increase  until  1917. 
Between  1917  and  1919  there  were  a  few  bonuses  here  and 
there,  but  nothing  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  •  Then  came  the  Burnham  Committee  and 
the  Provisional  Minimum  Scale.  That  scale  arranged 
between  employers  and  employed  was  presented  to 
Parliament  and  solemnly  accepted.  Is  there  to  be  a  cut  on 
that  ?  If  so,  it  will  be  a  scandalous  breach  of  faith. 

Since  the  P.M.S.  there  have  been  established  standard 
scales.  They  have  been  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  as  reasonable.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  but  this  notwithstanding  they  have 
been  twisted  and  turned  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  teachers 
by  the  Board  until  their  worth  is  not  at  all  level  with  the 
intentions  of  the  contracting  parties.  Further,  they  are  not 
yet  in  general  operation.  Is  there  to  be  a  cut  in  these  ? 
If  so,  there  will  be  witnessed  another  scandalous  breach  of 
public  faith.  There  must  be  no  cut. 

The  question  may  arise,  How  is  a  cut  to  be  prevented  ? 
There  is  only  one  way,  and  that  way  is  to  approach  the 
Board  of  Education  on  behalf  of  the  teachers’  panels  of  the 
Burnham  Committee  in  order  that  Mr.  Fisher,  who  will 
represent  education  in  the  Cabinet,  may  be  strengthened 
in  his  opposition  to  any  drastic  “  cut  ”  in  education 
expenditure.  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  course  outlined 
above  has  already  been  taken.  The  matter  at  stake  is  so 
vital  not  only  to  teachers  but  to  the  fabric  of  education 
itself  that  every  possible  means  must  be  taken  to  oppose 
the  “  cut.”  There  are  several  friends  of  education  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  no  doubt  these  will  be  approached  before  a 
final  decision  is  taken.  Once  the  Cabinet  have  decided 
there  is  little  hope  of  variation,  because  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  Mr.  Lloyd  George  announced  some  time  ago  his 
intention  to  make  economies  recommended  by  the  Geddes 
Committee  and  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  a  matter  of 
confidence  in  the  Government  itself. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  London  the  position  for  this  year  is  a  ration  by  the 
Board  of  six  and  three-quarter  millions  for  salaries.  The 
Council  are  protesting  and  sending  the  strongest  possible 
deputation  to  the  Board.  They  claim  the  Board  are  in 
honour  bound  to  pay  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  whole  bill  to 
enable  them  to  keep  their  signed  agreement  with  the 
teachers.  Next  year  the  position  in  London  will  be  one  of 
extreme  gravity  should  there  be  a  “  cut,”  but  the  Council 
as  a  public  body  may  be  depended  on  to  maintain  the 
existing  scale  in  accordance  with  the  agreement — that  is 
until  31st  March,  1923.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done 
severe  economies  are  expected  in  other  directions.  The 
number  of  teachers  engaged  in  a  permanent  capacity  may 
be  cut  down  ;  there  may  be  few,  and  possibly  no,  “  supply  ” 


teachers  engaged  ;  the  supply  of  books,  etc.,  may  be 
curtailed  ;  and  activities  not  absolutely  indispensable  may 
be  stopped.  The  hope  of  the  teachers  in  London  is  that 
Sir  Robert  Blair’s  well-known  intention  to  maintain  the 
London  scale  will  triumph.  Scale  IV  is  vital  not  only  for 
London,  but  for  teachers  generally.  If  it  should  be  tampered 
with  other  scales  will  certainly  fall  an  easy  prey  to  those 
who  want  to  see  all  scales  lower. 

***** 

Talk  of  the  abolition  of  dual  control  of  primary  schools 
is  much  in  the  air  just  now.  There  have  been  conferences 
of  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  in  England  ;  and  in 
Wales  there  is  imminent  promise  of  an  agreement.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Davies  has  actuallv  introduced  a  Bill  into 
the  House  of  Commons  to  deal  with  the  matter.  The  Bill, 
although  it  has  no  chance  whatever  of  becoming  an  Act, 
may  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  whole  question  to  the 
front  for  Government  decision.  Primary  school  teachers 
as  represented  by  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  will 
oppose  the  Bill  on  two  points  :  (1 )  It  introduced  the  “  Right 
of  Entry,”  and  (2)  It  perpetuates — although  indirectly — 

Tests  for  Teachers.”  Further,  it  has  the  very  serious 
defect  of  introducing  denominational  instruction  into 
Council  schools.  On  these  points  the  Bill  will  come  to  grief. 
***** 

It  is  rather  early  yet  to  judge  as  to  this  year’s  member¬ 
ship  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  but  I  hear  there  is 
every  prospect  of  last  year’s  numbers  being  maintained. 
At  the  moment  of  writing  there  is  a  substantial  increase 
in  membership  as  compared  with  last  year’s  membership 
at  the  corresponding  period  of  the  vear. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  contest  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Union  is  likely 
to  be  a  straight  fight  between  Mr.  Cowan,  of  Sheffield,  and 
Mr.  E.  J.  Sainsbury,  of  London.  I  hear  Mr.  Sainsbury  is 
the  favourite  for  the  position.  He  has  certainly  increased 
his  reputation  and  popularity  immensely  lately. 

***** 

The  three  Burnham  Committees  met  recently  and 
appointed  two  Reference  Committees  to  advise  the  local 
authorities  and  the  Board  of  Education  as  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  reports.  One  reference  committee  will  deal 
with  the  “  elementary  ”  school  salaries,  and  the  other  with 
the  salaries  of  teachers  in  secondary  and  technical  schools. 
The  committees  meet  at  the  Board  of  Education  and  with 
them  are  associated  the  officers  of  the  Board. 

***** 

Mr.  G.  H.  Powell,  President  of  the  Union,  has  been  unable 
to  take  part  in  Union  business  for  some  two  or  three  weeks, 
owing  to  illness.  He  is  now  better  and  resuming  his  duties. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Meetings  between  the  executive  representatives  of 
primary  and  secondary  teachers  have  taken  place  recently 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  united  action  on  matters 
affecting  their  common  interests.  It  is  too  early  to  express 
any  opinion  as  to  the  possible  outcome  of  the  meetings. 

Circular  1235  and  Unemployment. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  issued  a  circular  to  local  authori¬ 
ties  to  tell  them  that  if  they  desire  to  submit  for  consideration 
or  for  recommendation  by  the  Board,  proposals  for  carrying  out 
in  the  immediate  future  work  for  the  provision,  extension,  and 
improvement  of  schools,  and  other  buildings  for  educational 
purposes,  the  Board  will  have  special  regard  to  any  evidence 
that  the  execution  of  such  works  will  afford  relief  to  local 
unemployment.  This  document  should  help  to  put  courage  into 
those  authorities  who  are  holding  up  all  their  schemes  either 
because  they  have  not  been  "  approved  ”  in  toto  or  because 
Circular  1 190  was  thought  to  veto  every  new  venture. 
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The  Cut  ? 

The  activities  of  the  Geddes  Committee  are  welding  the  teachers’ 
organisations  as  nothing  else  has  done.  Two  combined  meetings 
of  the  teachers’  panels  of  the  three  Burnham  Committees  have 
been  held,  and  a  policy  of  co-operation  has  been  arranged.  At 
the  last  meeting  a  sub-committee  of  twenty  was  formed  to  meet 
as  frequently  as  necessary  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  action 
in  the  represented  organisations.  Sir  James  Yoxall  is  recognised 
by  all  as  a  tower  of  strength  .-by  all  concerned.  Teachers  in 
every  type  of  school  may  rest  assured  that  action  is  being  taken 
in  the  right  quarters,  the  leaders  will  not.  be  caught  napping. 

The  Executive  of  the  N.U.T.  at  their  meeting  on  December 
3rd  resolved  to  resist  a  “  cut  ”  at  all  costs.  They  appointed  a. 
special  committee  of  “  ways  and  means  ”  to  deal  with  th“ 
situation  as  it  develops.  The  committee  have  met,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  have  been  sent  to  every  local  branch  as  to  the  attitude  to 
be  adopted  should  local  “  cuts  ”  be  attempted.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  include  one  as  to  the  payment  of  the  subscriptions  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  in  the  new  year.  Everything  depends  on 
the  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  of  the  individual  members,  and 
this  is  now  to  be  put  to  the  test. 

The  N.U.T.  organisation  and  resources  are  at  the  moment 
the  envy  of  the  sectional  organisations.  It  is  recognised  by  all 
that  the  machinery  of  the  Union  is  the  strength  of  any  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  proposed  “  cut.”  No  other  association  of  teachers 
is  so  effectively  organised.  As  a  result,  the  membership  of  the 
Union,  which  many  thought  to  be  on  the  down  grade,  has 
improved  considerably.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  teachers 
in  secondary  schools  are  joining,  and  hundreds  of  primary  school 
teachers  who  left  are  returning  to  the  fold. 


Dual  Control. 

The  abolition  of  dual  control  in  the  primary  schools  of  the 
country  is  just  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Churches, 
the  local  authorities,  and  the  teachers.  Progress  has  been  made 
in  respect  of  a  Welsh  settlement,  the  terms  of  which  have  already 
been  made  public.  Wisdom  has  been  shown  by  the  movers  in 
seeking  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers.  A  conference  has 
taken  place  between  representatives  of  the  Welsh  Church  and 
the  Nonconformist  bodies,  representatives  of  the  local  authorities, 
and  members  of  the  Executive  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 
The  proposals  already  published  were  agreed  to  by  the  con¬ 
ference,  and  may  be  embodied  in  a  Bill  at  an  early  date. 

As  regards  England,  matters  are  not  so  far  advanced.  Mr. 
Davies’s  Bill  is  impossible.  There  is,  however,  distinct  promise 
of  action  in  the  conference  of  the  Churches  recently  held  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.  Again,  the  teachers’ 
views  were  in  evidence.  Sir  James  Yoxall  attended  the  con¬ 
ference  and  voiced  the  policy  of  teachers  as  embodied  in  N.U.T. 
conference  resolutions.  It  is  well  known  the  policy  of  the  Union 
is  :  No  tests  for  teachers,  no  contracting  out,  no  right  of  entry 
into  Council  schools. 

The  one  weak  spot  in  the  Welsh  proposals  is  the  .maintenance 
of  denominational  teaching  in  the  transferred  schools  during 
one  lesson  each  week  should  the  parents  of  at  least  20  per  cent, 
of  the  children  desire  it.  Teachers  on  the  staff  may  volunteer 
to  give  such  instruction.  It  is  a  dangerous  proposal,  and 
despite  all  efforts  it  must  result  in  an  endeavour  to  secure  a 
probable  “  volunteer  ”  as  a  member  of  the  staff.  In  other 
words,  there  will  be  a  test  for  teachers. 


L.C.C.  Policy. 

The  London  County  Council  have  adopted  the  Burnham 
Committee  s  scale  of  salaries  lor  teachers  in  technical  schools, 
schools  of  art,  evening  institutes,  and  day  continuation  schools. 
The  increased  expenditure  involved  is  slightly  more  than  /30  000 
There  is  no  sign  of  a  “  cut  ”  by  the  L.C.C. 

Although  the  L.C.C.  are  not  likely  to  propose  any  reduction 
m  teachers  salaries,  they  are  preparing  for  a  big  reduction  in 
expenditure  in  1922-23.  It  is  freely  stated  the  estimates  in 
preparation  now  for  the  next  financial  year  will  provide  for  a 
reduction  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  and  a  quarter  millions 
In  view  of  so  substantial  a  reduction  in  expenditure  it  is 
obvious  there  will  be  few  departments  of  the  education  service 
unaffected. 


A  beginning  has  been  announced  by  the  abolition  of  school 
journeys.  A  saving  on  the  salary  bill  will  be  effected  by  reducing 
the  number  of  teachers  engaged,  and  by  disallowing  ”  supply  ” 
teachers  in  all  but  exceptional  cases.  A  further  reduction 
may  be  effected  by  employing  “  guinea  girls  ”  again.  Ex¬ 
penditure  will  also  be  cut  down  on  books  and  apparatus,  prizes, 
pictures,  furniture,  painting,  and  cleaning,  repairs,  etc.  One 
of  the  principal  savings  will  be  effected  by  the  automatic  reduc¬ 
tion  in  bonuses  to  the  administrative  staff,  to  school-keepers 
and  women  cleaners.  Also  considerable  saving  will  result 
from  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  material.  Evidently  a  very  lean 
time  is  in  store  for  the  schools. 


Mr.  Willis  Bund. 

Mr.  Willis  Bund,  the  notorious  chairman  of  the  Worcestershire 
Education  Committee,  has  been  “  at  it  again.”  The  matter  of 
his  utterances  respecting  the  work  and  characters  of  the  teachers 
came  before  the  Executive  in  December.  The  Executive  are 
taking  action.  Mr.  Willis  Bund  is  old  enough  to  know  better. 
His  retention  in  office  does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
authority.  I  understand  Mr.  Willis  Bund  has  been  asked  to 
meet  the  teachers  and  the  representatives  of  their  Union,  and 
that  he  has  expressed  willingness  to  meet  the  Worcestershire 
teachers  blit  not  the  representatives  of  the  Union. 

Of  course  the  N.U.T.  are  insisting  on  the  Union  representatives 
being  present  and  acting  as  spokesmen  for  the  teachers.  Mr. 
Bund  is  living  in  a  past  age.  The  representation  of  members  of 
a  Union  by  their  accredited  leaders  has  long  been  accepted  as  a 
right. 


General  Items. 

The  1923  Easter  Conference  of  the  N.U.T.  is,  I  hear,  to  be  held 
at  Brighton.  The  arrangements  for  the  1922  Conference  at 
Torquay  are  well  in  hand,  and  the  meeting  promises  to  be  a  great 
success.  • 

Mr.  E.  J.  Sainsbury,  one  of  the  London  members  of  the 
Executive,  has  been  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
N.U.T.  by  a  very  large  number  of  associations.  His  chances 
of  success  at  the  forthcoming  election  are  very  rosy. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Cove,  the  existing  vice-president,  is  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  a  severe  attack  of  influenza,  and  has  been  unable 
to  fulfil  his  engagements  for  the  last  two  weeks.  He  has  been 
working  much  too  hard  lately  in  attending  and  speaking  at 
meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Reference  Committee  of  the  Burnham  Committee  met  on 
Friday,  16th  December,  and  dealt  with  a  large  nuffiber  of  cases. 
The  ”  Elementary  ”  Committee  were  unable  to  deal  with  all 
their  cases  and  feel  they  will  have  to  hold  longer  sittings. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  decided  that,  as  the  bringing 
of  Section  8  (1)  of  the  Education  Act,  1918,  into  operation  will 
involve  additional  expenditure  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  when 
the  appointed  day  for  its  operation  will  be  fixed. 

A  distinct  blow  has  been  dealt  to  central  schools  by  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Board  to  disallow  the  award  of  maintenance 
grants  to  pupils  attending  them.  The  N.U.T.  will  deal  with  the 
matter  at  their  Easter  Conference. 

A  "  Young  Teachers’  Movement,”  within  the  Union  was 
inaugurated  in  London  on  16th  December.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  Essex  Hall,  Strand,  and  was  well  attended.  Mr.  Hawkins 
is  the  moving  spirit.  He  was  supported  at  the  meeting  by  Mr. 
M.  Conway  (Executive)  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Bell,  the  Union's  divi¬ 
sional  secretary  for  London.  The  "  movement  ”  is  intended 
for  young  teachers  of  both  sexes,  and  is  approved  by  the  N.U.T. 
and  the  L.T.A. 

The  Conversazione  organised  by  the  London  Head  Teachers’ 
Association  for  17th  December  afforded  occasion  for  two  im¬ 
portant  pronouncements  on  economy  in  education.  Lord 
Haldane  spoke  on  the  folly  of  general  education  economy  and 
Lord  Burnham  defended  the  recent  advance  in  the  salaries  of 
teachers.  Both  Lord  Haldane  and  Lord  Burnham  are  doing 
splendid  service  for  education  at  this  very  critical  time. 
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BLUE  BOOK  SUMMARY. 


Behind  the  Screen. 

None  but  a  prophet  could  have  foretold  at  the  end  of 
1919  what  would  be  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Fisher’s  proposals 
for  securing  the  “  orderly  and  progressive  solution”  of  the 
salary  problem.  We  all  knew  what  the  proposals  were, 
and  we  thought  we  knew  the  factors  of  the  solution.  We 
did  not.  Mr.  Fisher  thought  he  knew.  But  he  did  not. 
The  Burnham  Committee  thought  it  knew.  But  it  did  not. 
We  all  left  out  of  account  one  factor  which  even  Mr.  Fisher, 
its  president,  forgot,  viz.,  “  that  parliamentary  figment 
without  living  existence,”  called  the  Board  of  Education. 
Sir  Graham  Balfour,  in  his  recently  published  lectures  on 
Educational  Administration,  tells  us  a  few  interesting 
things  about  this  constitutional  fiction,  and  we  are  reminded 
that  a  Board  is  sometimes  a  screen.  And  Mr.  Fisher,  the 
polished  and  inspiring  speaker  on  public  platforms,  can 
always  retire  behind  his  screen  when  he  is  about  to  indite 
circulars  to  educational  authorities,  and  then  he  issues  them 
as  the  edicts  of  the  Board.  And  of  course  Mr.  Fisher  in 
1919  could  not  be  expected  to  know  what  the  “  Board  ” 
would  do  in  1920  or.  1921.  This  was  the  unknown  factor 
we  all  left  out  of  account. 

But  there  was  every  excuse — even  for  Mr.  Fisher.  “  The 
Board  ”  have  issued  documents.  The  “  Board  ”  have  made 
speeches  ;  and  if  the  Board  say  one  thing  to-day,  we  have 
had  no  reason  to  expect  the  Board  would  say  an  entirely 
different  thing  to-morrow.  When  the  Board  say  they  have 
no  concern  with  salaries  ;  that  salary  scales  do  not  need 
their  approval  ;  that  they  pay  three-fifths  of  an  authority’s 
expenditure  thereon  that  is  perfectly  plain  language. 
And  when  they  add  qualifications  and  provisos,  one  is 
justified  in  supposing  that  they  have  spoken  their  whole 
minds,  and  there  are  no  unexpressed  reservations.  These 
are  things  that  they  were  saying  and  writing  two  years  ago. 
These  are  not  what  they  are  saying  two  years  since.  Now 
we  are  finding  out  that  so  far  from  salaries  being  not  the 
concern  of  the  Board  ;  so  far  from  salary  scales  not  requiring 
approval ;  so  far  from  paying  three-fifths  of  a  local  authority’s 
expenditure  thereon,  the  Board  would  now  by  implication 
deny  having  said  any  such  things.  And  if  one  seeks  an 
explanation  of  this  curious  change  it  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Fisher  always  has  been  a  student  of  history  and  the 
present  head  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  never  been  a 
lawyer. 

Thoughts  like  these  pass  through  one’s  mind  as  the  latest 
circular  on  salaries  of  the  Board  is  added  to  the  growing  pile. 
There  is  nothing  specially  novel  about  Circular  1240.  It 
comes  in  the  now  recognised  sequence.  First  an  agreement 
in  April  between  two  negotiating  parties.  Then  the  accep¬ 
tance  by  Mr.  Fisher  in  July  ;  and  last  a  circular  from  the 
“  Board  ”  in  December.  This  is  in  1921.  Two  years  ago 
it  was  not  quite  the  same.  The  Board  were  outside  the 
bargain.  Mr.  Fisher  brings  two  parties  together  and  says  : 
settle  the  matter  between  yourselves.  And  when  it  is 
settled  Mr.  Fisher  congratulates  them  on  their  success  and 
”  feels  sure  it  was  better  for  the  local  education  authorities 
to  whom  under  our  English  system  of  public  education  so 
great  responsibilities  are  assigned,  and  for  the  teaching 
profession  and  for  the  State  that  the  problem  should  be 
settled,  if  possible,  by  agreement,  rather  than  by  direct 
intervention  on  my  part.”  That  was  a  correct  attitude. 
A  year  later  another  report  embodying  an  agreement 
between  the  same  two  parties  is  also  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Fisher — but  this  time  he  floes  not  make  the  mistake  of 
calling  it  an  “  agreement,”  but  acknowledges  the  “  report,” 
and  promises  a-‘‘  considered  reply.”  What  that  considered 
reply  meant,  and  how  easily  the  transition  is  made  from  a 
“  Board  ”  of  aloofness  to  a  “  Board  ”  of  intervention  is  now 


ancient  history.  By  the  beginning  of  1921  the  great  constitu¬ 
tional  change  had  come  and  we  now  know  that  localjauthorities, 
teachers,  and  Burnham  Committees  have  been  shorn  of 
what  responsibility  they  formerly  had  and  now  the  last 
word  rests  with,  not  the  parties,  not  the  reference  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Burnham,  not  even  with  Mr.  Fisher  as  kind 
of  umpire,  but  with  Mr.  Fisher  behind  the  screen  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Though  there  is  no  reason  why  the  “  Board,”  elusive 
though  they  be,  should  not  have  that  last  word,  if  they 
wish  it,  there  is  every  reason  why  the  parties  who  negotiate 
an  agreement  should  know  where  they  stand.  The 
centres  of  unrest  which  are  springing  up  once  again  up  and 
down  the  country  are  due  to  that  fatal  and  fateful  absence 
of  precision  in  defining  the  Board’s  position.  Only  gradually 
is  it  being  defined,  but  by  a  pernicious  a  posteriori  method 
that  no  public  person  should  encourage.  So  pernicious  is  it, 
so  full  of  misunderstandings,  that  authorities  are  beginning 
to  demand  the  return  of  money  paid  as  salary  under  valid 
agreements  which  months  after  their  creation  Mr.  Fisher 
says  the  "  Board  ”  will  not  recognise.  That  is  intolerable, 
and  though  one  may  condemn  the  silliness  of  the  people 
who  are  making  the  demand,  a  still  stronger  condemnation 
is  merited  by  the  public  official  who  presents  them  with  an 
excuse  for  it.  Circular  1240  and  its  tribe  give  ample 
reason  for  saying  so. 


Choosing  Children  for  Secondary  Schools. 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  selection  of  pupils  for  secondary 
schools,  Mr.  Spurley  Hey,  the  Director  of  Education  for 
Manchester,  draws  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  selecting 
from  so  large  a  number  of  candidates  as  a  city  like  Man¬ 
chester  provides,  in  relation  to  the  number  of  vacancies. 
This  year  there  were  more  than  20,000  children  in  Man¬ 
chester  schools  eligible  by  age  for  admission  to  a  higher  school. 
A  preliminary  selection  still  left  more  than  7,000,  but  the 
parents  of  more  than  3,000  of  these  were  not  prepared  to 
allow  their  children  to  go  forward  to  the  final  test.  Thus 
about  4,000  were  finally  left  to  compete  for  1,400  vacancies 
in  the  municipal  high  schools  and  the  district  central  schools. 
Many  of  the  successful  children  eventually  find  their  way 
as  free-place  pupils  into  the  Manchester  Grammar  School, 
the  Manchester  High  School  for  Girls,  or  other  non-provided 
secondary  schools,  and,  in  Mr.  Spurley  Hey’s  opinion,  it 
is  a  question  worthy  of  careful  consideration  as  to  whether 
the  scope  of  the  present  scheme  could  not  be  beneficiallv 
extended  so  as  to  deal  with  the  selection  of  free-place  pupils 
in  non-provided  secondary  schools  in  Manchester.  Such 
extension,  of  course,  could  only  be  brought  about  by  the 
willing  co-operation  of  those  who  control  and  administer 
such  schools. 

The  Education  Committee’s  aims  in  this  scheme  are  to 
bring  under  review  all  children  between  the  ages  of  1 1  and 
13,  and  to  select,  under  competitive  conditions,  those 
children  who  show  capacity  for  higher  education.  Two 
examinations  were  held  this  year,  the  second  being  open 
to  all  who  in  the  first  examination  obtained  at  least  50  per 
cent,  of  the  possible  marks  and  whose  parents  desired  them 
to  enter  either  a  high  school  or  a  district  central  school. 
The  tests  included  arithmetic,  English,  essay,  dictation, 
and  an  oral  test  of  memory,  observation,  imagination, 
experience,  and  reasoning.  Of  the  22,047  children  in  the 
elementary  schools  between  the  ages  of  1 1  and  13  years 
13,514  sat  for  the  first  examination,  the  remaining  8,533, 
or  38.7  per  cent.,  being  ineligible,  as  they  had  not  reached 
the  fifth  standard. 
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ASSOCIATION  NEWS. 


The  Teachers  Council. 

At  the  meeting  in  November  the  Council  decided  to 
oppose  any  attempt  to  reduce  expenditure  on  education. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  advertisements  of  the  Council 
should  be  extended  and  arranged  to  suggest  reasons  why 
education  should  not  be  hampered.  Other  steps  are  being 
taken  and  our  correspondence  columns  indicate  their  general 
nature.  In  taking  this  action  the  Council  claims  the 
justification  of  being  entitled  to  speak  for  all  branches  of 
teaching  work.  The  forming  and  keeping  of  a  Register  of 
Teachers  is  the  Council’s  first  task,  but  from  the  beginning 
it  has  been  recognised  that  it  may,  and  indeed  should,  act 
on  occasion  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  united  teaching  profession. 
The  present  crisis  is  certainly  an  occasion  for  so  acting,  since 
teachers  are  being  placed  in  the  difficult  position  of  having 
to  defend  their  calling.  This  they  must  do,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  accused  of  self-seeking. 

The  Education  Guild. 

Two  very  excellent  and  interesting  lectures  have  been 
held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Guild  during  the  past 
term.  On  October  25th  Dr.  Walford  Davies  gave  an 
address  on  “  School  Music  ”  to  a  highly  appreciative 
audience,  to  whom  he  declared  his  belief  that  music  was  a 
child’s  natural  medium  of  expression  and  that  therefore 
every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  children  to  make 
and  sing  tunes  made  by  themselves.  In  the  course  of  his 
lecture  Dr.  Davies  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  gramo¬ 
phone  in  the  teaching  of  music,  showing  that  the  gramo¬ 
phone  could  be  a  valuable  ally  to  the  teacher,  but  could 
also  be  an  extremely  dangerous  one,  for  it  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  that  records  can  be  used  indis¬ 
criminately.  Dr.  Davies  has  made  a  special  study  of  suitable 
records,  and  offered  very  valuable  advice  on  the  subject. 

On  Friday,  November  11th,  Dr.  P.  B.  Ballard  spoke  on 
“  Mental  Tests,”  a  most  absorbing  subject,  and  judging 
by  the  number  of  questions  put  to  the  lecturer  at  the 
close  of  his  address,  it  was  one  of  intense  interest  to  the 
modern  teacher. 

On  December  1 1th,  at  8  p.m.,  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  H.  G.  Wells  and  Education  ”  was  given  by  Mr.  W. 
Arden  Wood,  C.I.E.,  M.A. 

Parents’  National  Educational  Union. — 

Holiday  Lecture. 

Friday,  6th  January,  at  3  p.m.,  at  Mortimer  Hall,  93, 
Mortimer  Street,  near  Oxford  Circus,  W„  "  The  Songs  of 
Birds.”  With  lantern,  gramophone  and  other  illustrations. 
Mr.  Walter  Garstang,  of  Leeds  University.  Sir  Guy 
Campbell,  Bart.,  in  the  chair.  This  lecture  is  arranged  for 
young  people  as  well  as  adults.  Admission  Is.  to  non¬ 
members  of  the  Union. 

On  Thursday,  5th  January,  a  P.N.E.U.  meeting  will  be 
hela  in  connection  with  the  Conference  of  Educational 
Associations,  in  the  Mathematical  Theatre,  University 
College,  Gower  Street,  W.C.,  commencing  at  2-30  p.m. 

“  The  Teaching  of  English.”  Mr.  G.  H.  Smith, 
Headmaster  of  Uplands  Council  School,  Stroud. 

“  The  Teaching  of  History.”  Mr.  F.  S.  Preston, 
Headmaster  of  Malvern  College, 
dhe  leaching  of  English  and  History  in  the  Parents’ 
Union  School.  Miss  Pennethorne,  Org.  Sec.  P.N.E.U. 

The  official  souvenir  for  the  National  Union  of  Teachers’ 
Conference  to  be  held  at  Torquay  during  Easter,  1922,  will  be 
published  by  Stead  s  1  ublishing  House,  Bank  Buildings  Kings- 
way,  W.C.2.  /  ’  & 


The  Associated  Board  R.A.M.  and  R.C.M. 

The  Exhibitions  offered  annually  by  the  Associated 
Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Royaj 
College  of  Music,  for  two  or  three  years,  have  been  awarded 
to  the  following  candidates  :  Rhoda  C.  Webber,  London, 
pianoforte  ;  Hilda  M.  Parry,  Taunton,  violin  ;  Phyllis 
M.  Macqueen,  Eastbourne,  pianoforte,  at  the  R.A.M.  ;  and 
Margaret  E.  L.  Walter,  London,  pianoforte  ;  Barbara  E. 
G.  Francis,  London,  pianoforte  ;  Olga  M.  Myers,  London, 
pianoforte,  at  the  R.C.M. 

League  of  Nations  Union. 

Essay  Contest  :  Arranged  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  School  Citizenship  League,  and  open  to  both 
British  and  American  schools. 

Two  sets  of  prizes  75  dollars,  50  dollars  and  25  dollars, 
to  be  known  as  Seabury  prizes,  are  offered  for  the  best 
essays  on  the  following  subjects  : — 

(1)  “  The  Function  of  Education  in  the  Promotion  of 
International  Understanding.  ” 

Open  to  all  under  21  on  May  1st,  1922,  attending  a 
Training  College  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(2)  “  The  Essential  Foundations  of  a  Co-operating 
World.” 

Open  to  all  scholars  between  16  and  18  years  of  age 
on  May  1st,  1922,  attending  a  secondary  or  public 
school  or  any  other  educational  institution  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Conditions  of  Entry  :  Essays,  which  must  not  exceed 
5,000  words  (length  of  3,000  words  is  suggested,  and  which 
must  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  paper  with  a  margin 
of  at  least  one  inch,  must  reach  League  of  Nations  Union, 
15,  Grosvenor  Crescent,  S.W.l,  not  later  than  1st  May, 
1922.  Manuscripts  not  easily  legible  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Essays  should  have  the  writer’s  name  and  school  and 
home  address,  and  should  be  marked  “  Prize  Essay  ”  in 
the  top  left-hand  corner.  Principals,  headmasters  and 
headmistresses  are  kindly  requested  to  encourage  their 
students  to  enter. 

National  Association  of  Head  Teachers. 

The  following  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  National  Association  of  Head  Teachers  : 
(1)  Education  of  a  girl  or  boy  before  entering  the  pro¬ 
fession  : — -(a)  Candidates  should  have  a  good  general 
education  up  to  the  age  of  17.  (b)  Candidates  should  be 

selected  by  a  special  committee  consisting  of  equal  numbers 
of  (i)  heads  of  primary  schools  ;  (ii)  heads  of  secondary 
schools,  including,  if  possible,  the  head  of  the  school  at  which 
the  candidate  has  been  educated  ;  and  (iii)  members  and 
officials  of  the  administratve  authority,  (c)  All  entrants 
should  have  passed  either  the  matriculation  examination 
of  a  university  or  the  school  certificate  examination.  (2) 
All  entrants  should  have  a  probationary  and  qualifying 
period  of  practical  training  of  at  least  three  months  in  a 
suitable  school  prior  to,  and  as  a  condition  of,  entrance  to 
a  training  college.  (3)  Academical  and  professional  train¬ 
ing  : — (a)  Each  training  college  should  be  affiliated  to  a 
university,  (b)  A  Faculty  of  Education  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  each  university,  (c)  Education  should  be  accepted 
as  one  of  the  subjects  for  a  degree,  (d)  A  Degree  of 
Pedagogy  shoidd  be  instituted,  open  to  those  holding  a 
degree  of  some  recognised  university,  (e)  The  Final 
Examination  for  the  Teachers’  Certificate  should  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Teachers  Registration  Council. 
This  certificate  should  be  an  essential  qualification  for 
service  in  a  recognised  school,  (f)  During  the  training 
college  course  a  large  proportion  of  time  should  be  devoted 
to  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
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MUSIC. 


THE  GREAT  IVORY  SWINDLE. 

"  1  do  not  view  with  favour  perpetual  toil  on  iron  frame 
pianos,”  says  James  Elroy  Flecker  in  “  The  Grecians.” 
One  feels  that  Mr.  Flecker  must  have  had  a  piano  next  door, 
for  though  he  brings  in  this  observation  innocently  enough 
among  a  lot  of  other  stuff,  there  is  a  bite  about  “  perpetual 
toil  ’’.and  “  iron  frame  ”  which  cannot  escape  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  mind. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  highly  cultured 
writer  was  very  much  awake  to  the  piano  curse,  as  he  shows 
by  having  so  efficiently  summed  it  up  in  one  line.  But 
more  might  be  said  about  it.  When  one  has  dismissed  with 
a  sigh  the  dreadful  onesidedness  of  the  virtuosi  and  the 
professors  of  high  degree  and  done  justice  to  such  enlightened 
teachers  as  Charles  Williams,  Curwen,  Yorke  Trotter, 
Ernest  Read,  and  a  few  others  who  have  brought  a  real 
genius  to  bear  on  this  difficult  business,  there  is  left  the  great 
swamping  majority  of  what  one  may  call  local  music 
teachers,  people  without  degrees  or  abilities,  who  take  up 
music  teaching  in  their  own  little  village  or  suburb  because 
they  know  that  their  ignorance  will  not  be  easily  discovered. 
These  amateur  professionals  have  in  hand  the  teaching  of 
the  majority  of  the  youth  of  the  nation  from  the  uncultured 
middle-class  downward.  What  are  the  qualifications  of 
these  ill-fed  parasites  of  public  ignorance  ?  They  are  few 
and  humorous,  including  the  laboured  preparation  of  pieces 
from  Star  Folios  at  one  end  to  fairly  limber  performances 
of  the  latest  popular  songs  at  the  other.  Their  methods  of 
teaching  are  generally  derived  from  a  study  of  music 
catalogues  from  which  they  select  exercises  and  pieces  for 
beginners.  With  this  they  feed  the  wretched  pupil  Some 
are  cunning,  offering  plums  in  the  form  of  a  show  piece, 
“  Narcissus,”  or  “  Stephanie  Gavotte,”  or  even,  as  the 
summit  of  human  achievement,  ”  Prelude,”  by  which  it 
is  understood  they  mean  one  prelude  in  C  sharp  minor 
written  by  Rachmaninoff.  An  actual  experience  is  very 
typical  of  what  any  poor  victim  of  this  system  suffers. 
J  ack’s  first  teacher  was  the  music  mistress  of  a  preparatory 
school.  Her  method  was  a  strained  position  of  the  hand  to 
begin  with,  wrist  up,  knuckles  down,  after  which  he  was 
required  to  lift  his  fingers.  The  difficulty,  the  almost 
impossibility,  we  must  suppose,  makes  it  worth  doing. 
Raps  on  the  knuckles  and  exhortations  to  ”  look  at  the 
music  ”  were  the  other  two  ingredients  of  this  musical  pie, 
and  any  playing  from  ear,  a  natural  instinct  in  the  musical 
child,  was  regarded  as  criminal  and — humorous  thought — 
lazy.  After  some  years  of  this  he  was  handed  over  to  a 
suburban  widow  who  played  nice  dance  music  for  little 
parties.  She  indulged  him,  and  had  she  owned  any  sort  of 
musical  library,  instead  of  masses  of  songs  about  parting 
and  heather,  duplicates  of  those  at  home,  there  might  have 
been  a  chance  for  him.  As  it  was  he  found  a  simple  set  of 
Beethoven  variations  which  was  a  gleam.  He  was  able  to 

follow  this  when  a  little  later  his  father’s  financial  failure 

/ 

brought  the  musical  tyranny  to  an  end. 

In  large  schools  it  is  little  better  as  a  rule,  except  that 
some  good  music  is  provided  to  work  on  for  the  “  Higher 
Grade  ”  examinations,  but  there  it  is  more  a  matter  of 
performance  than  mental  training. 

Now  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  body  of  the  blame 
for  this  rests  on  the  public,  whose  ignorance  of  the  most 
vital  human  need — education — is  so  widespread  as  to  be 
able  to  hide  under  itself.  Where  the  arts  are  concerned  the 
darkness  is  Stygian.  Is  it  that  music  has  become  so  com¬ 
plex  as  to  be  entirely  beyond  average  comprehension  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  only  in  England  where  there  is  no  public 
respect  for  music  otherwise  than  that  if  you  are  agile  on 


any  instrument  it  is  noticeable  and  remunerative.  Anyway, 
to  John  Citizen,  having  his  children  taught  music  generally 
means  to  have  them  taught  the  piano — ”  perpetual  toil  on 
iron  frame  pianos.!’  To  him  sweat,  fuss  and  labour  are 
comprehensible  where  work  and  mental  clarity  are  obvious 
waste  of  time. 

It  is  much  to  expect,  perhaps,  that  general  enlightenment 
can  go  very  far,  but  it  may  at  least  be  hoped  that  the 
public  will  come  to  see  that  music  is  an  existence,  an 
imaginative  substance,  a  relating  influence,  and  that  the  piano 
is  only  an  instrument  offering  one  way,  and  that  not  the 
best,  for  an  interchange  between  man  and  man  of  sugges¬ 
tions  made  in  musical  form. 

Rupert  Lee. 


FOLKSONG  IN  HOLLAND. 

Folksong  propaganda  in  the  schools  of  Holland  proceeds 
apace,  and  those  who  regard  it  with  favour  are  unremitting 
in  their  efforts  to  make  it  an  essential  and  vital  part  of  the 
life  not  only  of  the  schools,  but  of  the  community  genei'ally. 
At  a  congress  promoted  by  the  National  Union  for  Folksong 
and  the  Federation  of  Roman  Catholic  Unions  for  Folksong, 
which  together,  it  is  understood,  comprise  practically  all 
the  folksong  societies  of  the  Netherlands,  and  recently 
held  at  Arnhem,  this  was  brought  very  much  to  the  fore. 
Much  of  the  business  naturally  referred  only  to  local  and 
national  affairs,  but  the  following  “  conclusions  ”  may  well 
be  of  interest  to  British  educationists. 

Folksong  Teaching  in  Schools. 

I.  Folksong  teaching  in  the  lower  (elementary)  schools 
offers  ready  opportunity  for  the  propagation  of  folksong. 

II.  Good  singing-teaching  propagates  folksong  indirectly 
by  the  development  of  hearing,  taste  and  voice  ;  it  advances 
the  elementary  understanding  of  our  tone-system  and  of 
simple  applications  of  it  in  rhythm  and  time-beating 
exercises,  by  the  arousing  and  strengthening  of  the  desire 
to  sing  and  by  educating  the  interest  in  and  love  of  natural 
Dutch  song. 

III.  As  practical  and  more  direct  propaganda  of  folksong 
the  lower  schools  as  a  generally  attainable  minimum  should 
take  the  learning  of  the  text  and  melody  of  a  number  of 
patriotic  and  national  songs  arranged  for  children. 

IV.  The  results  of  the  teaching  of  singing  in  general  and 
of  the  propagation  of  folksong  in  particular  will  not  give 
general  satisfaction  unless  the  law  demands  from  the 
teaching  authorities  in  the  lower  schools  higher  and  more 
practical  tests  in  the  selection  of  those  who  have  to  teach 
singing. 

In  view  of  the  widely  divergent  fitness  and  ability  of  the 
teaching  personnel  of  the  lower  schools  in  the  teaching  of 
singing  it  is  recommended  that  this  subject  should  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  teachers  specially  fitted  to  be  entrusted  with 
it. 

V.  In  all  cases  folksong  should  be  given  an  appropriate 
place  in  education. 

Practical  Exercises  in  Folksong. 

I.  The  text  of  folksong  is  of  such  paramount  significance 
that  without  good  text  no  folksong  can  continue. 

II.  The  folksong  of  to-day  is  falling  into  a  ruinous 
condition  for  the  lack  of  good  text. 

III.  The  Flemish  text,  as  the  greater  part  does  not 
agree  with  the  sentiment  of  the  Dutch  people,  can  onl£ 
supply  partially  in  the  absence  of  an  authentic  Dutch  text 
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IV.  As  a  re-birth  of  folksong  is  largely  dependent  on 
the  “  folk  essence,”  the  renewal  of  this  folk-essence  through 
the  sense  of  race-individuality  should  be  promoted. 

V.  The  publication  of  a  volume  of  present-day  folksong 
texts  shall  be  considered,  which  can  be  a  help  to  composers 
in  the  choice  of  their  texts. 


PERSONALITY  IN  LITERATURE  AND  MUSIC. 

By  Herbert  Antcliffe. 

Nearly  all  great  literature  is  based  on  the  study  of 
personality,  even  though  that  personality  be  but  the 
personification  of  some  idea  or  theory,  some  virtue  or  vice, 
and  something  quite  different  from  all  that  has  existed  or 
ever  will  exist.  We  might,  indeed,  go  further  than  this, 
and  say  that  all  successful  literature  depends  for  its  success, 
however  lasting  or  ephemeral  that  success  may  be,  upon  its 
portrayal  of  one  or  more  of  the  characters  or  personalities 
which  inspire  it.  This  is  why  fiction  is  the  most  popular 
form  of  literature,  and  why  it  is  closely  followed  in  popu¬ 
larity  by  biography  and  travel  experiences.  Even  the 
sacred  books  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  the  Bible, 
the  Koran,  the  Rig  Veda,  etc.,  would  lose  much  of  their 
power  were  it  not  for  the  personalities  enshrined  within 
their  pages  ;  while  on  the  lower  planes,  from  the  Greek 
classics  to  the  crudest  saga,  from  Shakespeare  to  the 
Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  it  is  the  character,  rather 
than  the  philosophy,  or  even  the  action,  that  makes  the 
works  striking  as  literature. 

There  have  been  partial  exceptions  to  this,  such  as 
Milton’s  “  Areopagitica,”  Bacon’s  “  New  Atlantis,”  etc., 
but  even  in  these  we  find  at  least  a  general  idea  of  person¬ 
ality,  while  that  of  the  author  shines  through  in  that  or  the 
prescribed  or  indicated  narrator.  In  the  study  of  psychology 
in  general,  in  the  recognition  that  "  the  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man,”  we  find  that  the  most  convenient  and 
striking  method  of  study  is  that  of  the  individual.  Freud 
fills  his  pages  with  his  own  experiences  or  those  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances.  Prof.  Adams  multiplies 
instances  from  the  schools  of  England.  J.  R.  Green  failed 
magnificently  to  write  a  history  of  the  British  people,  as 
Hilaire  Belloc  and  whoever  else  attempts  it  will  fail,  at  any 
rate  to  write  one  that  will  hold  the  attention  of  the  British 
people,  but  he  succeeded  equally  magnificently,  as  his 
successors  may  also  succeed,  in  writing  a  history  of  some  of 
the  English  people.  Thomas  Hardy  has  become  famous 
for  his  descriptions  of  the  moorlands  of  Wessex  ;  but  those 
descriptions  would  be  dead  without  the  splendid  character 
studies,  individual  and  collective,  with  which  he  has  relieved 
them. 

Literary  and  art  criticism  is  itself  often  great  literature, 
but  rarely  is  it  so  unless  it  criticises  the  analysis  and 
delineation  of  character  ;  so  that  such  a  work  as  Lessing’s 

Laocoon  is  great  not  because  of  its  knowledge  of  per¬ 
spective,  of  balance,  of  light  and  shade,  and  all  the  aesthetics 
of  the  sculptor  so  much  as  because  of  its  realisation  of  the 
humanities  which  created  or  were  the  subject  of  this  great 
art -work. 

Allowing  foi  these  and  any  other  of  the  few  exceptions 
which  exist,  what  do  we  find  are  the  great  literary  works  of 
the  world  ?  I  he  Parallel  Lives  ”  of  Plutarch,  Homer’s 
“  Odyssey,”  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  the  Odes  of  Horace, 
the  Chanson  de  Roland,”  Bede,  Langland,  Chaucer,  the 
dramas  of  Shakespeare,  Goethe  and  Moliere,  and’  the 

Vita  Nuova  ”  and  “  Divina  Commedia  ”  of  Dante,  to 
come  no  nearer  oui  own  day,  are  certainly  among  them. 
With  few  exceptions,  so  few  and  so  unimportant'  as  to  be 
almost  negligible,  these  are  character  studies,  and  a  very 


large  number  of  them  studies  of  a  single  character,  those  in 
which  more  characters  appear  being  generally  concerned 
with  one  predominating  personality  around  which  the 
others  circle  as  satellites  or  contrasts  emphasizing  the 
qualities  of  the  main  character. 

Music  on  che  other  hand  has  until  recently  been  concerned 
largely  with  subjects  either  more  concrete  or  more  abstract  ; 
with  actual  imitations  of  external  matters  or  with  subjects 
which  are  entirely  subjective  and  dependent  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  interpretation  of  the  performer,  who  corresponds  to 
the  reader,  or  of  the  hearer. 

Yet  right  back  in  the  pre-classical  eras  ( i.e .,  pre-classical 
so  far  as  music  is  concerned)  we  find  that  when  it  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  any  literary  work  the  subject  of  such  literary 
work  is  generally  that  of  some  person,  human  or  divine, 
or  with  personality  in  general  or  the  personification  of 
virtues  and  vices.  The  oldest  music  associated  with  words 
is  religious  music,  and  religion  which  is  not  concerned  with 
a  person  as  well  as  with  personality  is  Agnosticism,  which 
calls  for  no  emotional  utterance,  and  therefore  has  no  need 
of  music. 

Until  Handel’s  time  most  of  the  secular  music  connected 
with  verbal  expression  was  that  of  folksongs,  the  songs  of 
the  minstrels  and  troubadours  and  songs  for  one  or  more 
voices  which  were  sung  in  stage  plays.  In  all  except  the 
last  of  these  the  personal  element  prevailed,  for  they  were  as 
a  rule  stories  of  adventure,  or  were  sung  in  praise  of  the  hero 
or  in  adulation  of  the  object  of  love.  The  songs  sung  on  the 
stage  were,  of  course,  conditioned  more  or  less  by  the  drama 
itself,  and  were  generally  very  nearly  related  to  these  others. 
Nearly  all  showed  some  observation  of  character  in  the 
poems,  the  music  being  crudely  but  really  in  keeping. 

With  the  progress  in  musical  technique  during  and  after 
the  eighteenth  century,  however,  new  possibilities  arose 
which  are  still  being  developed.  These  began  first  to  appear 
with  the  “  deeper  ”  study  of  the  representation  of  natural 
objects  and  sounds,  in  Beethoven’s  "  Pastoral  Symphony,” 
Mendelssohn’s  “  Hebrides  ”  and  “  Italian  ”  overtures,  and 
other  similar  works,  and  later  in  the  characterisation  in 
Wagner’s  music-dramas  and  the  tone-poems  of  Liszt. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  actually  indeed  in  Liszt’s  “  Dante” 
and  “  Faust  ”  works,  came  the  definite  study  in  music  of 
human  character.  Since  then  such  study  has  become 
important  second  only  to  its  importance  in  literature. 
Just  as  in  many  of  the  poems  of  Wordsworth  pre-eminently 
but  in  those  of  other  poets  as  well,  we  get  the  personal  side 
only  in  the  fact  that  they  are  personal  impressions  of  the 
poet  himself,  so  we  still  get  music  that  is  descriptive  of 
things  and  events,  and  music  that  is  purely  abstract  in  its 
inspiration  and  appeal. 

But  if  we  are  to  look  for  what  is  unquestionably  the 
greatest  music  of  our  time  we  shall  find  it  in  almost  every 
case  in  the  character  studies  which  are  being  made  by 
composers  of  all  nationalities.  Of  British  composers  we 
have  Elgar  with  that  wonderful  study  of  "  Falstaff,” 
which  recently  has  begun  to  take  its  proper  place  in  the 
repertory  of  the  great  orchestra,  Bantock’s  “  Fifine  at  the 
Fair,  Holbrooke’s  "  Byron  ”  and  “  Ulalume,”  Bain  ton’s 

Paracelsus,”  Goossen’s  "  Perseus,”  Vincent  Wallace’s 
”  brangois  Villon,”  W.  H.  Bell’s  “  Agamemnon,”  and  many 
others.  There  are  also  smaller  works,  studies  for  the 
pianoforte  particularly,  which  have  directly  or  indirectly 
similar  aims. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  these  modern  works  is 
"  Prometheus,”  by  the  Russian  composer,  Scriabin,  which 
is  all  the  greater  because  it  is  a  study  of  character  rather 
than  a  study  of  an  individual  character.  How  far  this  or 
other  works  do  interpret  character  depends  largely  upon  the 
hearer  as  well  as  on  the  composer  and  the  interpreters. 
But  this  is  the  case  with  all  interpretations,  whether 
literary,  artistic  or  musical. 
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SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

From  £1,500,000  to  £1,200,000. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Association  of 
University  Teachers,  held  at  Bedford  College,  Regent’s 
Park,  to  protest  against  the  proposal  of  the  Treasury  to 
reduce  the  annual  university  grant  by  £300,000,  this 
resolution  was  passed  :  “  That  this  Council  has  heard  with 
dismay  the  proposal  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  to  reduce  the  annual  grant  in  aid  of  university 
education  by  £300,000,  and  protests  against  the  proposal 
on  the  ground  that  it  will  seriously  hamper  the  work  of  the 
universities,  impair  their  efficiency,  and  in  consequence 
retard  their  development  in  the  future  to  the  great  loss  of 
the  nation.”  Professor  Strang,  of  Leeds,  who  presided, 
said  the  annual  grant  was  absurdly  small,  being  about  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  total  annual  grant  for  education  and  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  country.  Professor  F. 
C.  Lea,  of  Birmingham,  seconded. 

Help  for  Universities. 

Bristol’s  appeal  for  financial  help  has  been  answered  by 
the  contribution  of  £1,000  from  the  directors  of  the  London 
County,  Westminster,  and  Parr’s  Bank,  Ltd.  ;  another 
£1,000  from  the  directors  of  Lloyds  Bank,  Ltd.  ;  and 
£2,500  from  Messrs.  J.  S.  Fry  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Exeter  University  College  receives  £1,000  from  Isabelle 
Lady  Wills  in  fulfilment  of  a  wish  of  the  late  Sir  Edward 
Claiming  Wills  that  such  a  sum  should  be  given.  The 
University  Grants  Committee  are  to  visit  the  College  next 
February  in  order  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  area,  though 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Treasury  made  it  impossible  to 
add  the  College  to  the  list  of  grant-aided  institutions  at 
the  present  moment. 

A  Reply  to  Lord  Inchcape. 

Sir  Henry  Hadow,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Sheffield,  distributed 
the  prizes  on  Speech  Day  at  the  Barnsley  and  District 
Holgate  Grammar  School.  He  said  that  many  people  were 
now  singing  a  different  tune  about  education.  If  they 
reduced  education  they  were  saving  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  coming  generation.  Those  who  had  had 
their  innings  had  no  business  to  save  at  the  expense  of 
young  people  to  whom  the  future  would  mean  so  much. 
All  the  money  spent  on  right  and  proper  and  pure  education 
was  the  best  investment  and  the  best  insurance  that  this 
country  could  undertake.  The  test  was  not  so  much 
what  a  boy  knew  when  he  left  school  as  what  he  was  years 
later.  Which  seems  quite  a  sound  test  to  apply. 
Darlington’s  Defectives. 

Some  time  ago  the  Darlington  Education  Committee 
entered  into  negotiations  to  purchase  Thornbeck  House 
(previously  a  private  school)  with  two  acres  of  land  attached 
for  the  purpose  of  a  school  for  defectives.  The  Board  of 
Education  declined  to  sanction  the  proposal  ;  an  interview 
with  that  body  had  not  succeeded  in  altering  the  decision. 
According  to  the  chairman,  Alderman  Leach,  the  property 
is  cheap  and  accommodation  would  soon  be  required  at 
Cockerton,  near  where  the  house  stands,  in  view  of  the 
probable  erection  early  next  year  of  560  houses.  Alderman 
Leach  suggested  that  it  might  be  purchased  for  a  junior 
school.  If  they  pressed  it  they  might  be  permitted  to  buy. 
“  I  say  permitted,”  he  added,  ”  for  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  local  government  in  education  matters.  It  has  gone  by 
the  board.  We  cannot  do  anything  without  permission  from 
London.” 

London  University. 

Few  realise  the  great  work  that  London  University  is 
doing,  and  how  it  is  growing.  In  1902  there  were  2,004 
internal  students.  In  1921  the  number  had  increased  to 
8,085.  But  besides  these,  there  are  over  34,000  students 
working  at  its  schools  and  institutions  who  are  not  tech¬ 
nically  “  internal.” 


PERSONAL  NOTES. 

Sir  John  Struthers. 

Sir  J.  Struthers  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Scottish 
Education  Department  in  1904,  and  is  retiring  this  month 
after  rendering  invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  Scotland. 

He  was  for  some  time  an  Inspector  of  Schools  and  was 
knighted  in  1910. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Thomas-  is  a  son  of  Alderman  Daniel  Thomas,  of 
Aberystwyth,  an  old  pupil  of  Aberystwyth  County  School 
and  a  former  student  of  the  University  College  of  Wales. 
Mr.  Thomas  was  the  head  of  the  Science  Department  of 
Rugby  School  and  has  recently  been  appointed  as  head¬ 
master  of  the  Newcastle  Grammar  School. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Frazer,  LL.B. 

Mr.  Frazer,  the  Orientalist,  died  from  heart  failure  in 
December,  aged  67. 

He  was  educated  at  Rathmines  School,  Kingstown,  and 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  As  an  administrator  in  the 
Madras  Civil  Service  he  had  to  deal  with  famine  and 
rebellion,  the  strain  leading  to  ill-health  and  to  his  return 
home  after  nine  years. 

He  lectured  and  wrote  upon  India.  His  best-known 
books  are  :  “  British  India,”  “  Literary  History  of  India,” 
“  Indian  Thought,  Past  and  Present.” 

Mr.  R.  S.  de  Havilland. 

Mr.  de  Havilland  died  recently  from  asthma  and  heart 
failure  at  Eton  College,  aged  60. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Major-General  James  de 
Havilland,  of  Blackheath,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Corpus  College,  Oxford.  He  went  back  to  Eton  as  an 
assistant  master.  He  rowed  in  the  Oxford  eight  and  became 
President  of  the  O.U.B.C.,  and  also  was  for  many  years 
rowing  coach  at  Eton. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Myers. 

Mr.  Ernest  James  Myers,  classical  scholar  and  poet, 
recently  died  at  Etchingham,  in  Sussex,  aged  67. 

Mr.  Myers  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Frederic  Myers,  curate 
of  St.  John’s,  Keswick.  From  Cheltenham  College  he  won 
an  open  exhibition  at  Balliol,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  classics  and  athletics. 

Although  he  qualified  as  a  barrister  he  did  not  practise, 
but  devoted  himself  to  literary,  educational  and  philan¬ 
thropic  work. 

Miss  Faithfull. 

Miss  Faithfull,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  Cheltenham 
Ladies’  College  for  fifteen  years,  intends  to  resign  her 
position  next  July. 

Miss  Faithfull  has  maintained  the  traditions  of  the 
college  which  her  predecessor,  Miss  Beale,  made  famous. 
She  and  her  two  sisters  have  all  been  made  justices  of  the 
peace. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Freeman. 

Mr.  Charles  Earle  Freeman  has  died  at  Oxford,  aged  70 
years. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  educated  at 
Uppingham  School  and  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

For  nearly  ten  years  he  was  a  master  at  Westminster 
School,  where  he  showed  teaching  gifts  of  an  extremely 
high  order.  On  leaving  Westminster  School  with  a  colleague 
he  started  a  preparatory  school  at  Southborough,  near 
Tunbridge  Wells.  In  1908  he  left  Southborough  and 
settled  first  at  Abingdon  and  afterwards  at  Oxford. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Teachers  Registration  Council. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 

Sir, — The  following  manifesto  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Teachers  Registration  Council,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  besigned 
by  a  number  of  eminent  men  and  women  before  being  presented 
to  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  : — 

Education  and  National  Life. 

We  desire  to  bring  before  our  fellow-countrymen,  especi¬ 
ally  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  task  of  government, 
whether  as  Ministers,  Members  of  Parliament,  or  Local 
Representatives,  the  grave  national  danger  which  attends 
any  attempt  to  reduce  expenditure  on  education. 

The  recent  extension  of  the  franchise  has  made  it  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  open  all  possible  avenues  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  enlightenment.  Among  the  perils  which  con¬ 
front  this  nation  one  of  the  gravest  is  that  which  arises 
from  the  unintelligent  acceptance  of  errors  and  half-truths 
in  politics,  economics,  and  social  relationships. 

A  complete  and  generous  system  of  education  will  fortify 
the  State  against  civic  unrest  and  strife,  while  serving  to 
widen  the  vision  and  enrich  the  lives  of  individuals. 

Knowledge  is  the  hall-mark  of  civilisation,  the  basis  of 
sound  judgment  in  affairs,  and  in  a  modern  community  it 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  luxury  for  the  few  but  as  a 
necessity  for  all. 

The  tragic  ordeal  of  war  revealed  with  sombre  emphasis 
the  penalties  of  ignorance  and  the  possibilities  of  extended 
knowledge. 

Our  previous  educational  system  was  justified,  but  we 
were  led  to  perceive  its  shortcomings  and  to  frame  new  pro¬ 
posals  embodied  in  the  Education  Act  of  1918.  That 
measure  is  not  in  operation,  nor  has  the  leeway  of  the  war 
years  been  recovered.  Thousands  of  talented  children  seek 
in  vain  the  opportunity  of  secondary  education.  Hundreds 
of  young  men  and  women  are  excluded  from  Universities 
and  Technical  Institutions,  and  the  newly- awakened 
desire  of  working  people  for  further  knowledge  is  left  un¬ 
satisfied. 

We  recognise  the  need  for  a  careful  survey  of  our  national 
resources  and  for  thrift  in  all  expenditure,  public  and 
private.  We  hold,  however,  that  thrift  should  be  exercised 
with  discrimination  and  we  are  convinced  of  the  unwisdom 
of  any  curtailment  of  educational  opportunity.  We  desire 
to  see  our  country  take  its  place  in  the  van  of  civilised  and 
enlightened  communities,  and  we  regard  public  expenditure 
on  education  as  a  wise  investment  which  will  bring  to  this 
and  to  succeeding  generations  the  rich  rewards  of  civic 
greatness  and  private  contentment. 

It  is  hoped  also  that  teachers  everywhere  will  be  willing  to 
obtain  the  signatures  of  their  fellow  citizens  in  order  that  the 
copies  of  the  manifesto  thus  signed  may  be  sent  in  large  numbers 
from  each  parliamentary  division  to  its  representative  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Those  of  your  readers  who  are  willing  to 
help  in  this  way  should  write  to  the  Secretary,  Teachers  Registra¬ 
tion  Council,  47,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.I.,  asking  for  copies  to  the 
number  required.  Each  copy  supplied  will  have  space  for  some 
twenty-five  signatures,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  signatures 
appended  to  each  copy  should  be  from  one  parliamentary 
division.  After  being  signed,  the  manifesto  should  be  posted 
to  the  representative  at  the  House  of  Commons. 

Ihis  effort  forms  part  of  a  greater  movement  undertaken 
by  the  leachers  Registration  Council  in  opposition  to  any 
attempt  to  curtail  educational  expenditure.  The  movement 
will  include  advertisements,  newspaper  articles  and  paragraphs 
in  the  London  and  Provincial  press,  and  interviews  with  Ministers 
and  Members  of  Parliament.  In  all  this,  the  Council  is  taking 
its  sta,nd  on  the  broad  ground  that  a  better  educational  system 
is  a  vital  national  need.  It  is  not  attempting  to  interfere  with 
the  work  so  admirably  done  by  existing  Associations  of  Teachers 
in  regard  to  questions  of  salary  and  equipment  but  as  a  statutory 
body  representing  all  branches  of  educational  work,  the  Council 
feels  bound  to  uphold  the  importance  of  education  and  to  resist 
to  the  uttermost  every  attempt  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  small 
concern.  The  help  of  all  teachers  is  urgently  desired,  for  in 
this  crisis  no  one  who  cares  for  education  should  be  blind  to  the 
peril  in  which  it  stands.  I  am,  Sir,  Yours  faithfully, 

_  .  Frank  Roscoe,  Secretary. 

47,  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 

20th  December,  1921. 


M.  Rosing  and  the  Critics. 

Sir, — There  are  so  many  thoughtless  things  said  about  music 
critics  that  it  is  time  some  of  them  were  answered.  In  your  last 
issue  Mr.  Vladimir  Rosing  says  :  “  We  turn  to  the  critics  for  help; 
there  is  little  help  here,”  and  then  goes  on  : — 

"  The  first  performance  of  '  The  Queen  of  Spades  ’  in  England 
on  a  Saturday  evening  was  criticised  in  all  the  Sunday 
papers.  None  of  the  critics  could  have  seen  more  than  the 
first  two  acts,  and  all  the  great  moments  of  the  opera  come 
in  the  last  two.” 

What  does  Mr.  Rosing  expect  ?  He  gives  an  eight  days’  opera 
season,  beginning  on  a  Saturday.  All  the  critics  feel  well  disposed 
to  such  a  venture.  As  he  well  knowrs  the  only  chance  the  Sunday 
papers  have  of  helping  him  by  calling  attention  to  his  season  is 
to  discuss  the  first  performance  in  the  issue  of  the  day  following, 
for  when  the  next  issue  appears  the  season  will  be  ended. 
Although  he  is  evidently  aware  of  the  time  a  paper  “  goes  to 
bed,”  he  puts  on  a  long  opera  of  which  “  all  the  great  moments 
come  in  the  last  act.”  What  can  we  do  ?  We  have  to  choose 
between  ignoring  Mr.  Rosing  altogether  or  judging  his  work  on 
his  first  two  acts,  stating  (as  I  think  all  of  us  did)  that  this  was  all 
we  had  heard.  Had  we  chosen  the  alternative  of  silence  we 
should  indeed  have  had  it  said  by  Mr.  Rosing,  "  We  turn  to  the 
critics  for  help  :  there  is  little  help  here.” 

We  critics  of  music  may  be  dull  folks,  but  I  sometimes  think 
critics  of  criticism  are  worse  ! 

And  now  Mr.  Rosing  is  in  America,  with  (we  can  be  sure)  a 
clever  agent  blazing  a  trail  for  him  in  advance,  by  lavish  quota¬ 
tions  from  British  press  notices. 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the 
attention  you  give  to  music  in  your  pages. 

Yours  truly, 

[Signed)  Percy  A.  Scholes. 


English  in  Latvia. 

Sir, — The  British  public  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  Latvia, 
one  of  the  new  Baltic  States,  has  decided  to  make  English  the 
first  foreign  language  to  be  taught  in  its  University  and  schools. 
English  and  English  ideals  will,  therefore,  henceforth  take  a 
very  important  place  in  the  education  of  this  new  State,  with 
which  our  country  has  very  close  and  other  relations. 

But  the  teaching  of  English  is  sadly  hindered  by  the  dearth  of 
good  books  in  our  language,  and  the  purchase  of  these  at  the 
present  time  by  the  Letts  is  impossible  owing  to  the  very  adverse 
rate  of  exchange.  The  want  which  this  condition  of  things 
reveals  is  one,  however,  which  could  easily  be  supplied,  at  very 
little  cost  to  itself,  by  the  British  public,  which  now  has  a  great 
opportunity  to  befriend  a  nation  which  has  suffered  much 
through  the  war  and  which  earnestly  desires  to  draw  closer  the 
ties  of  its  friendship  with  Great  Britain.  There  must  be  scores, 
nay  hundreds,  of  thousands  of  books — standard  works  in  our 
language,  disused  school  books,  useful  in  the  teaching  of  English, 
as  also  scientific,  engineering  and  other  professional  works — for 
which  their  owners  no  longer  have  any  use.  It  is  for  gifts  of  such 
books,  as  well  as  any  others  which  can  be  spared,  that  I  now 
appeal. 

My  appeal  has  the  support  of  the  following  : — Professor 
Gilbert  Murray,  Sir  Richard  Gregory,  Brigadier-General  A.  Burt 
(late  British  Military  Commissioner  to  the  Baltic  States),  Mr. 

S.  G.  Tallents,  C.B.  (late  British  Commissioner  in  Latvia),  Dr. 
Hagberg  Wright  (Hon.  Secretary,  Friends  of  Latvia),  Mr.  J.  F. 
Green,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Woolmer.  At  their  invitation  Sir 
Alfred  Davies,  who  so  successfully  organised  the  supply  of 
educational  books  to  our  British  and  Colonial  prisoners  during 
the  war,  has  kindly  consented  to  direct  the  arrangements  for 
book  collections,  and  his  former  coadjutor,  Mr.  H.  W.  Atkinson, 
M.B.E.,  will  give  his  services  as  Hon.  Librarian. 

May  I,  therefore,  ask  that  all  who  can  spare,  from  their  shelves, 
English  books  will,  without  delay,  forward  them  to  Sir  Alfred 

T.  Davies,  K.B.E.,  C.B.,  c /o  The  Cunsul-General  for  Latvia, 
329,  High  Holborn,  London  W.C.  1.  I  should  like  to  be  in  a 
position,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  this  country,  to  make  a  New 
Year  gift  to  Latvia  of  at  least  50,000  volumes. 

Yours,  etc., 

John  Baddeley, 

Mansion  House,  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

December  3rd,  1921. 
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Cambridge  University  Press 


Elementary  Analysis.  By  C.  M.  Jessop, 

M.A.  Crown  8vo.  6s  6d  net 
The  first  part  of  this  book  deals  with  the  elements  of  plane  co-ordinate 
geometry,  and  the  ideas  and  methods  derived  therefrom  are  made  use  of 
in  the  second  part  to  develop  the  theory  of  the  calculus.  This  latter  part 
contains  an  explanation  of  first  principles,  together  with  the  differentia¬ 
tion  and  integration  of  the  simpler  functions  and  simple  applications. 

Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  E.  I.  Lewis, 

M.A.,  B.Sc.  With  an  introductory  note  by  Sir  Richard 
Threlfall,  K.B.E.,  F.R.S.  Third,  revised  and 
enlarged,  edition.  Demy  8vo.  10s  net. 

“  The  plan  of  the  work  is  original  and  has  evidently  been  well  thought 
out.  .  .  .  The  lessons  are  accompanied  by  carefully  chosen  experiments, 
the  apparatus  for  which  is  illustrated  by  figures  in  line  drawing.  .  .  . 
Every  conscientious  teacher  .  .  .  will  find  his  (Mr  Lewis’s)  system 
rational  and  well-ordered,  his  methods  of  exposition  clear  and  direct, 
and  his  experimental  illustrations  carefully  chosen  and  strictly  to  the 
point.”- — Nature. 

English  for  the  English.  A  Chapter  on 

National  Education.  By  George  Sampson,  Hon.  M.A. 
Cambridge,  St  John’s  College.  Crown  8vo.  5s  net. 

“  This  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  persuasive  books  on  educa¬ 
tion  that  we  have  ever  read.  It  is  no  less  clear-headed  than  warm¬ 
hearted,  and  it  will  do  much  to  support  the  faith  and  brighten  the  vision 
of  those  who  know  how  deplorable  is  the  failure  of  the  elementary  school 
system  to  raise  the  human  value  of  its  proteges.” — The  Pall  Mall  and 
Globe. 

Readings  in  English  Social  History 

from  Contemporary  Literature.  Edited  by  R.  B. 
Morgan,  M.Litt.  Vol  III,  A.D.  1485-1603,  now 
ready.  With  14  plates.  Crown  8vo.  4s  net. 

“  A  considerable  number  of  most  interesting  and  instructive  passages 
from  contemporary  writers  and  records.  ...  In  the  hands  of  a  com¬ 
petent  teacher  books  of  this  kind  should  be  of  very  great  value  in 
cultivating  and  developing  the  historical  sense.” — The  Scottish  Educa¬ 
tional  Journal. 

North  :  Plutarch’s  Lives.  A  selection 

edited  by  P.  Giles,  Litt.D.  Fcap  8vo.  3s  6d. 
English  Literature  for  Schools. 

“  Dr  Giles  has  produced  a  scholarly  little  book  which  should  find  a 
ready  welcome  among  all  students  of  English  Literature.  .  .  .  The 
selection  illustrates  very  clearly  Plutarch’s  parallel  method  of  treatment. 
The  spelling  and  punctuation  have  been  to  some  extent  modernised,  but 
the  editor  has  preserved  the  original  charm  of  the  style  of  the  English 
translator.” — The  Educational  Times. 

Lamb  :  Miscellaneous  Essays.  Edited 

by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Fcap  8vo. 
6s  net.  Pitt  Press  Series. 

“  The  selection  of  essays  for  the  present  volume  has  been  admirably 
carried  out  .  .  .  The  editor’s  notes  are  a  model  of  their  kind,  and  display 
a  width  of  reading  and  culture  which  is  delightful  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  reader  and  student.  We  should  also  like  to  commend  the  very 
full  index  with  which  this  book  concludes.” — Education. 

Lamb  :  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses. 

Edited  by  E.  A.  Gardner,  Litt.D.  With  13  illustra¬ 
tions  and  a  map.  Fcap8vo.  4s  net.  Pitt  Press  Series. 

“  This  is  a  delightful  edition  of  a  delightful  little  work  .  .  .  the 
excellent  notes  .  .  .  are  so  pleasantly  written  and  contain  so  many 
details  which  might  not  have  been  recalled  by  the  reader,  that  even  for 
an  old  lover  of  the  Odyssey  and  of  Lamb  they  contribute  some  additional 
enjoyment.” — Notes  and  Queries. 

A  Short  History  of  Scotland.  By  Charles 

Sanford  Terry,  Litt.D.,  Burnett-Fletcher  Professor 
of  History  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  With  3  maps 
and  4  pedigree  tables.  Crown  8vo.  8s  net. 

“  A  well-proportioned  sketch  of  Scottish  history.  .  .  .  Within  the 
space  of  a  little  over  250  pages,  Professor  Terry  carries  the  national 
story  from  the  Roman  evacuation  to  the  Disruption.  .  .  .  Professor 
Terry  provides  his  readers  with  a  sound  working  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Scotland.”- — The  Scotsman. 


New  Mathematical  Pastimes.  By  Major 

P.  A.  Macmahon,  R.A.,  D.Sc.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Demy  8vo.  12s  net. 

The  author  has  devoted  much  time  and  thought  of  recent  years  to  the 
development  of  “  Permutations  and  Combinations.”  During  that  time 
he  has  constructed,  for  use  in  the  home  circle,  various  .sets  of  pieces, 
of  elementary  geometrical  shapes,  based  upon  these  ideas,  and  now 
brings  them  together  for  the  first  time,  “  with  the  object  of  introducing, 
in  a  wider  sphere,  what  he  believes  to  be  a  pleasant  by-path  of  mathe¬ 
matics  which  has  almost  entirely  escaped  the  attention  of  the  well-known 
writers  upon  mathematical  recreations  and  amusements.” 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (R.V.) 

With  introduction  and  notes  by  A.  Nairne,  D.D. 
7s  6d  net.  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools. 

“  He  must  be  a  specially  dull  reader  who  does  not  find  much  to  hold 
bis  interest  in  this  book.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  commentary  which  lads  in 
the  upper  forms  of  our  modern  schools  might  be  expected  to  read  with 
sustained  interest.”- — ■ The  Times  Educational  Supplement. 

Cambridge  Plain  Texts  :  English. 

Edited  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  and  S.  C. 
Roberts.  Five  volumes  now  ready.  Is  net  each. 

Donne  :  Sermons  XV  and  LXVI. 

Fuller  :  The  Holy  State  (II  1-15). 

Johnson  :  Papers  from  “  The  Idler.” 
Goldsmith  :  The  Good  Natur’d  Man. 
Carlyle  :  The  Present  Time. 

Cambridge  Geographical  Textbooks ; 

Junior.  By  A.  R.  Chart-Leigh,  M.Sc.  With 
65  illustrations  and  5  diagrams.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

“  Clearly  written,  containing  a  vast  amount  of  information,  simply 
paragraphed,  and  beautifully  illustrated,  it  represents  the  high-water 
mark  of  such  work.” — Education. 

Cambridge  Geographical  Readers : 

Book  IV.  Western  Europe  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Region.  With  64  illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
4s  6d.  This  volume  completes  the  series. 

This  work  was  written  in  accordance  with  the  Board  of  Education’s 
Circular  (834)  on  the  Teaching  of  Geography.  The  earlier  chapters  on 
the  Principles  of  Geography  have  special  reference  to  Europe ;  and 
the  last  chapter,  on  “  The  New  Europe,”  gives  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  changes  which  the  war  has  brought  about. 

Annotated  Renderings  of  100  Passages 

selected  from  “A  Manual  of  French  Composition.”  By 
R.  L.  G.  Ritchie  and  J.  M.  Moore.  Demy  8vo. 
10s  net. 

“  These  Annotated  Renderings  of  half  the  passages  in  our  Manual  are 
published  in  the  hope  that  teachers  may  find  them  useful.  The  notes 
contain  brief  explanations,  possible  variants,  and  quotations  in  support 
of  the  renderings  preferred .  These  quotations  are  drawn  so  far  as  possible 
from  books  which  our  students  are  likely  to  have  read.” — From  the 
Preface. 

A  Junior  French  Reader.  By  the  same 

authors.  4s  6d  net. 

“  A  literary  reader  for  third  or  fourth  year  pupils.  The  passages  are 
chosen  with  the  care  and  skill  which  one  would  naturally  expect  from 
the  authors,  and  are  representative  of  all  branches  of  French  literature. 
Good  notes  are  given.  .  .  .  This  is  a  capital  work.” — The  Scottish 
Educational  Journal. 

De  Vigny  :  Prose  et  Poesies.  Edited 

with  introduction,  exercises,  and  vocabulary,  by 
A.  Wilson-Green,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  4s  6d  net. 
Cambridge  Modern  French  Series. 

“  An  excellent  addition  to  the  Cambridge  Modern  French  Series.  De 
Vigny’s  clear  cut  style,  his  mode  of  thought,  and  his  ethical  preoccupa¬ 
tions,  make  him  an  admirable  choice  for  use  in  British  schools.  .  .  . 
Concise  and  very  helpful  notes,  intelligent  exercises,  and  a  vocabulary 
add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book.” — The  Scottish  Educational 
Journal. 
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How  the  Springs  of  Charity  are  dried  up. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 

Dear  Sir, — A  small  private  school  near  London  recently 
organised  their  annual  Christmas  entertainment  and  by  the  vote 
of  the  pupils  decided  to  give  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  to  the 
London  Hospital.  In  pre-war  days  nothing  would  have  been 
simpler  than  to  hold  the  event  and  send  off  a  cheque  to  the 
hospital.  Not  so  now.  Exemption  was  claimed  from  payment 
of  tax,  on  the  official  form,  and  this  was  taken  to  the  local  office 
of  Customs  and  Excise.  The  mistress  who  took  it  was  most 
rudely  shouted  at  because  the  secretary  of  the  hospital  had  not 
expressed  his  willingness  on  the  form  to  receive  the  money. 
“  How  dare  you  hold  an  entertainment  and  hand  over  the 
proceeds  to  an  institution  without  asking  their  permission 
first  ?  ”  This  was  a  sample  of  the  remarks  hurled  at  the  lady, 
who  said  afterwards  she  had  never  been  spoken  to  so  rudely 
before.  Another  year  no  exemption  will  be  asked  for  and  the 
hospital  will  he  the  loser. 

I  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Reddiford,  Cecil  Park,  Pinner.  W.  H.  White. 

From  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson. 

Dear  Sir, — Recently  you  were  so  good  as  to  notice  in  your 
columns  the  establishment  of  a  College  for  the  Higher  Education 
of  Blind  Girls  at  Chorley  Wood — the  only  establishment  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  I  am  now  seeking  your  generous  aid  in 
making  known  to  your  readers  an  idea  in  connection  with  the 
college  which  will,  I  trust,  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  some  of 
them. 

There  are  blind  girls  in  every  way  needing  and  deserving  all 
that  the  college  can  do  towards  making  them  useful  members  of 
society,  but  whose  parents  are  not  able  to  afford  the  very  moderate 
fees  which  are  necessary  to  keep  it  in  existence.  For  these 
children  I  want  to  find  Fairy  Godfathers  or  Godmothers  who  will 
either  provide -a  sufficient  annual  sum  to  pay  the  educational 
charges,  or  will  subscribe  towards  a  Scholarship  Fund. 

Full  particulars  would,  of  course,  be  given  of  cases  for  which 
help  of  this  kind  is  needed,  and  we  have  some  at  the  moment 
which  would,  I  am  sure,  touch  any  heart.  Full  details  of  the 
college  will  also  be  furnished  gladly. 

Let  me  beg  any  of  your  readers  who  would  like  to  feel  that 
they  are  effecting  as  great  a  betterment  in  a  young  life  as,  I  make 
bold  to  say,  it  is  possible  to  effect,  to  communicate  with  me, 
care  of  the  Secretary,  The  Cedars,  Chorley  Wood,  Herts. 

The  Godchildren,  sweet  pathetic  little  maids,  are  waiting. 
Surely  Godparents  must  be  waiting  too,  for  protegees  like  these  ! 

Yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  Pearson, 

President. 

The  Montessori  Society. 

Dear  Sir, — On  Friday,  September  23rd,  at  the  University 
College,  Dr.  C.  W.  Kimmins  gave  a  lecture  entitled  “  The 
Future  of  the  Montessori  Movement,”  and  with  your  permission 
I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

It  seems  to  me  a  novel  departure  for  a  lecturer,  invited  to  give 
an  address  under  the  auspices  of  any  society  formed  to  further 
the  movement  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  life  work  of  the 
distinguished  person  whose  name  it  bears,  to  tell  the  members 
of  that  society  that  It  is  always  a  grave  misfortune  for  a  name 
to  be  associated  with  a  movement.” 

The  London  Montessori  Society,  under  whose  auspices  the 
lecture  was  given,  not  only  owes  its  existence  to  the  movement 
associated  with  the  great  Italian  educationist’s  name,  but 
claims  her  as  its  president,  yet  we  are  told  that  Dr.  Kimmins 
expressed  the  view  to  which  I  have  referred  above. 

To  associate  the  name  of  Dr.  Montessori,  which  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  many  thousands  of  parents  and  teachers,  with  the  great 
movement  which  she  has  inspired  in  this  country  is,  according 
to  Dr.  Kimmins,  “  a  grave  misfortune.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  members  of  the  Froebel 
Society,  the  Linnean  Society,  the  Dickens  Fellowship,  the 
Shakespeare  Society,  or  the  millions  of  Christians  throughout 
the  world  share  Dr.  Kimmins’  view  ;  also  what  is  the  opinion 
of  the  members  of  the  Montessori  Society  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  A.  Banc, 

Honorary  Organiser,  Montessori  Training  Course. 


Publications  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Dear  Sir, — We  notice  in  your  November  issue,  under  the 
heading  "  Schoolcraft,”  some  notes  on  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  conclude  with  a  recommendation  to  students  to  obtain 
from  the  League  of  Nations  Union  pamphlets  and  booklets 
dealing  with  the  League.  We  should  like  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  informing  your  readers  that  as  sole  agents  for  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Empire  of  the  League  of  Nations  itself, 
we  can  supply  the  official  and  semi-official  publications  of  the 
League,  including  :  "  The  Official  Journal,”  with  its  supple¬ 

ments,  “  The  Treaty  Series,”  and  “  The  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
Statistics.” 

We  are,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

10-12,  Orange  Street,  Constable  and  Co.  Ltd. 

London,  W.C.  2. 


Salaries  and  Carry  over. 

Sir, — -The  Educational  Times  has  always  shown  itself  to 
be  a  champion  of  the  teacher  against  the  bungling  of  officialdom, 
and  I  venture  to  call  your  attention,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
your  opinion,  to  the  steps  taken  by  some  Education  Authorities 
to  carry  out  the  adjustments  in  agreed  salary  scales  alleged  to 
be  necessary  in  view  of  the  Board’s  rain  of  circulars. 

Not  only  are  salaries  to  "  mark  time  ”  for  a  certain  period — 
a  reasonable  proposition — but  they  are  to  "  mark  time  ”  at  a 
point  reached,  say,  a  year  ago.  Of  course  this  means  a  reduction 
in  salary  for  the  “  marking  time  ”  period  which  may  entail  a 
loss  of  a  sum  ranging  from  nothing  to  over  JjlOO.  But  this 
isn’t  all.  From  this  reduced  salary  is  to  be  deducted  either 
immediately  or  by  instalments  the  sum  “  overpaid  ”  during 
the  period  from  the  ‘‘  marking  time  ”  date  till  now.  In  other 
words  teachers  affected  by  these  arrangements  must  repay  the 
difference  between  what  they  have  received  under  their  con¬ 
tracts  and  what  they  "  ought  ”  to  have  received  according 
to  Mr.  Fisher’s  fiat. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  this  :  Can  this  repayment  be  enforced, 
except  by  a  threat  of  dismissal  if  the  teacher  refuses  to  submit. 

I  am,  Yours  faithfully, 

P.  A.  Wood. 


The  State  Children’s  Association. 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  Children’s  Association,  53,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.  1,  sends  us  a  letter  embodying  the  outline 
report  -of  the  activities  which  have  been  carried  on  during  the 
past  year  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Lytton.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  seeks  to  promote  the  welfare  of  children  who,  through  the 
death,  poverty,  or  neglect  of  their  parents,  or  through  their 
own  delinquency,  become  the  charge  of  the  State.  It  aims  at 
securing  a  realisation  of  each  child’s  need  of  home  life,  of  freedom 
for  development,  and  of  love  as  the  root  of  its  spiritual  growth. 

The  Association  desires  that  the  adoption  of  children  should 
be  recognised  by  law,  ensuring  that  children  may  not  be  reclaimed 
at  the  mere  caprice  of  their  parents  or  from  a  desire  to  use  them 
when  they  come  to  wage-earning  age,  and  also  that  they  may  not 
be  turned  adrift  at  the  mere  whim  of  foster  parents.  It  also 
encourages  the  boarding  out  of  children  and  the  use  of  scattered 
homes  in  place  of  barrack  institutions.  Even  where  children 
live  in  such  institutions  it  is  possible,  and  has  been  shown  to  be 
beneficial,  to  send  them  to  ordinary  schools  for  their  education. 
It  is  significant  that  in  1920  there  were  only  6,879  children  in 
large  Poor  Law  Schools  as  compared  with  14,727  in  1902.  The 
Association  favours  the  holding  of  Children’s  Courts  away  from 
the  ordinary  Police  Courts,  and  it  rightly  urges  that  the  penalty 
of  birching  is  stupid  and  ought  to  he  abolished.  In  1917  no 
fewer  than  5,071  boys  were  sentenced  to  be  birched,  but  in  1920 
the  number  fell  to  1,323.  The  practice  is  upheld  by  magistrates 
of  a  certain  type,  who  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  Bench. 
More  pathetic  still  is  the  case  of  the  young  offender  who  is  kept 
in  prison  awaiting  trial.  The  Association  is  wholly  opposed 
to  this  mischievous  practice,  and  we  are  told  that  forty  boys 
and  six  girls,  of  ages  from  16  to  18,  were  sent  to  Strangeways 
Gaol,  Manchester,  for  periods  of  from  one  month  to  six  weeks, 
yet  at  their  trial  they  were  either  discharged  or  merely  bound 
over.  This  record  for  one  prison  gives  a  lurid  insight  into  our 
method  of  turning  spirited  lads  and  girls  into  criminals.  In  its 
fight  against  this  wanton  injustice  and  its  work  for  children 
the  Association  deserves  generous  help. 


Jan.,  1922 
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LITERARY  SECTION. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS— EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL. 

BOOKS  AND  THE  MAN. 


Samuel  Beaverbrook  Smiles. 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  formerly  Mr.  Max  Aitken  of  Canada, 
has  written  a  book.  This  is  a  momentous  and  indeed  a 
portentous  thing,  for  Lord  Beaverbrook  is  no  ordinary  man. 
He  is  a  “  force,”  and  although  his  publishers  (Stanley  Paul 
and  Company),  have  indiscreetly  chosen  to  depict  him  on 
the  jacket  of  this  half-crown  volume  as  a  commonplace 
man  wearing  a  soft  collar  and  a  greasy  smile,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  he  ought  properly  to  have  been  portrayed 
monumentally  in  triple  brass  or  some  similar  material. 
His  book  bears  the  engaging  title  of  “  SUCCESS  ”  (large 
type  please),  and  it  reveals,  albeit  with  a  few  lapses  from 
grammar  and  some  errors  of  taste  and  style,  the  progress  of 
a  PERSONALITY  (large  type  again). 

After  reading  the  book  I  can  almost  understand  why 
certain  public  bodies  in  Canada  are  reported  to  have 
expressed  their  earnest  hope  that  in  future  no  peerage  may 
be  conferred  upon  a  Canadian.  Probably  they  felt  that  in 
the  elevation  of  Mr.  Max  Aitken  our  gracious  Sovereign 
had  achieved  the  utmost  for  the  highest  and  that  a  peerage 
for  any  other  Canadian  would  certainly  but  tend  to  dim  the 
lustre  of  their  greatest  and  best-loved  fellow-citizen. 

As  to  the  book,  its  general  tone  may  be  gathered  from 
this  passage  :  “  Shelley  had  genius,  but  he  would  never 
have  been  a  success  in  Wall  Street.”  This  bright  and 
stimulating  remark  inspires  me  to  observe  that  John 
Wesley  was  a  genius,  but  he  would  have  cut  a  poor  figure 
as  a  highwayman.  Perhaps  highwayman  is  a  harsh  term, 
for  Lord  Beaverbrook  tells  us  that  ‘‘  the  first  key  which 
opens  the  door  of  success  is  the  trading  instinct,  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  sense  of  the  real  value  of  any  article.”  How 
lamentably  did  Milton  fail  when  he  sold  ‘‘  Paradise  Lost  ” 
for  five  pounds.  Our  author  ought  to  re-write  the  story  of 
the  woman  with  the  pot  of  precious  ointment,  and  explain 
to  us  the  reputed  success  of  St.  Paul. 

He  explains  his  own  success  by  telling  us  :  ”  When  I  was 
a  boy  I  knew  the  value  in  exchange  of  every  marble  in  my 
village,  and  this  practice  of  valuing  became  a  sub-conscious 
habit,  until,  so  long  as  I  remained  in  business,  I  always  had 
an  intuitive  perception  of  the  real  and  not  the  face  value 
of  any  article.”  How  admirable  is  this  intuitive  perception 
of  values,  and  how  useful  !  Certainly  no  burglar  can  hope 
to  succeed  without  it.  Lacking  it,  he  will  lose  a  lot  of  time 
and  sleep  in  futile  and  risky  enterprises, acquiring  nothing  but 
paste  and  penal  servitude  where  he  hoped  for  diamonds 
and  distinction.  Lord  Beaverbrook  deserves  a  step  in  the 
peerage  for  giving  this  timely  advice  to  our  young  citizens. 

I  turn  with  interest  to  the  chapter  headed  “  Education,” 
for  in  these  days  we  must  wait  humbly  upon  the  views  of 
our  commercial  magnates  and  accept  with  due  meekness 
their  ideas  of  the  value  of  our  work.  Our  author  strikes  a 
note  of  encouragement  by  telling  his  young  friends  that 
they  must  never  believe  that  success  cannot  come  their  way 
because  they  have  not  been  educated  in  the  orthodox  and 
regular  fashion.  He  adds  the  astonishing  statement  that 


“  the  nineteenth  century  made  a  god  of  education,  and  its 
eminent  men  placed  learning  as  the  foremost  influence  in  life.” 
He  declares  they  were  wrong  ‘‘  if  by  education  is  meant  a 
course  of  study  imposed  from  without.”  He  thinks  that 
the  young  man  who  “  is  not  stamped  with  the  hall-mark  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  ”  has  “  possibly  escaped  a  great 
danger.”  “  What  a  man  draws  into  himself  by  his  own 
natural  volition  is  what  counts,  because  it  becomes  a  living 
part  of  himself.”  In  saying  this  Lord  Beaverbrook  delivers 
a  shrewd  blow  at  all  processes  of  formal  instruction.  We 
may  be  comforted  by  remembering  that  he  has  grasped  only 
part  of  the  truth.  It  was  pointed  out  long  ago  that 
"  nobody  is  ever  competently  wise  save  by  his  own  wisdom,” 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  all  wisdom  is  self-engendered 
and  self-developed.  As  well  might  we  say  that  a  child’s 
body  is  best  nourished  by  placing  him  in  a  larder  and 
leaving  him  to  draw  food  to  himself  by  his  own  natural 
volition.  Our  duty  is  to  give  him  access  to  food  of  the  right 
quality  in  proper  variety  and  amount,  remembering  of 
course  that  his  body  wall  profit  most  by  food  for  which  he 
has  appetite,  since  such  food  will  be  most  readily  digested. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  his  incoherent  fashion  our  author 
soon  abandons  the  case  for  anarchy  in  studies  and  proceeds 
to  say  that  “  there  are,  of  course,  in  addition,  certain 
special  branches  of  study  needing  teaching  which  are  of 
particular  value  to  the  business  of  life.”  Resisting  the 
temptation  to  dwell  on  the  literary  grace  of  this  passage 
I  will  merely  pass  on  to  an  anxious  world  the  information 
that  Lord  Beaverbrook  thinks  that  mathematics  and 
foreign  languages  are  most  valuable.  Drifting  again  into 
pedagogic  Bolshevism  he  adds  that,  "  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  real  education  is  the  market  place  of  the  street. 
There  the  study  of  character  enables  the  boy  of  judgment 
to  develop  an  unholy  proficiency  in  estimating  the  value 
of  the  currency  of  the  realm.”  Truly  “  unholy  ”  is  the 
mot  juste — one  of  the  very  few  examples  of  an  apt  expression 
which  the  book  affords.  It  marches  well  with  Lord 
Beaverbrook’s  statement  that  in  his  own  case  there  is  one 
piece  of  knowledge  which  was  enforced  upon  him  and  has 
nevertheless  become  a  living  part  of  himself.  It  is  the 
Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  I  cannot 
take  leave  of  this  book  more  fittingly  than  by  recalling  the 
first  part  of  that  famous  summary.  It  runs  thus  :  “  What 
is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  To  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him 
for  ever.” 

I  wonder  whether  Lord  Beaverbrook  has  really  drawn 
this  into  himself.  Silas  Birch. 


Professor  Gilbert  Murray  will  speak  on  “  The  League  of 
Nations  and  International  Education”  on  Monday,  January 
2nd,  at  3  p.m.,  in  the  Botanical  Theatre,  University  College, 
Gower  Street.  Dr.  Maxwell  Garnett,  C.B.E.,  General  Secretary 
of  the  League  of  Nations  Union,  will  be  in  the  chair.  All 
attending  the  Conference  of  Educational  Associations  "are 
cordially  invited. 
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REVIEWS. 


Education. 

Children  and  Childhood  :  by  N.  Niemeyer.  (Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  'Press.  5s.  6d.  net.) 

The  characteristic  of  this  book  is  the  closeness  with  which  it 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  living  child.  Abundant  information  is 
supplied  of  the  physical  and  mental  qualities  of  children  at 
various  ages,  but  the  main  value  of  the  book  is  the  excellent 
selection  of  illustrations  from  actual  child  life.  The  periods 
chosen  for  treatment  are  :  from  1  to  5  years  ;  from  5  to  7  years  ; 
the  age  of  transition  6  J  to  81  years  ;  from  9  to  1 1  or  12  years  ; 
from  12  to  16  years.  The  second  part  of  the  book  is  given  up 
entirely  to  a  collection  of  illustrative  matter  supplying  a  sort  of 
cumulative  evidence  of  the  truths  set  out  in  the  text.  Many  of 
these  illustrations  are  familiar  to  those  versed  in  the  subject, 
but  they  form  a  collection  not  elsewhere  available  for  the  non¬ 
expert  person,  while  there  are  certain  illustrations  that  will 
appeal  even  to  the  experts.  Altogether  a  most  useful  little 
volume  and  one  that  can  be  strongly  recommended.  J.  A. 

The  N.E.A.  of  America. 

We  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  of  the  United  States  a  handsome  volume 
containing  the  addresses  and  proceedings  of  the  fifty-eighth 
annual  meeting.  The  book  covers  more  than  seven  hundred 
pages,  and  is  full  of  the  most  miscellaneous  matter — all  of  it 
important  to  one  section  or  another  of  those  interested  in  edu¬ 
cation.  An  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  production  may  be  gathered 
from  an  enumeration  of  the  various  “  departments,”  each  of 
which  has  a  section  to  itself  :  (1)  Kindergarten,  (2)  Elementary, 
(3)  Higher,  (4)  Normal  Schools,  (5)  Business,  (6)  Vocational, 
(7)  Rural,  (8)  Science,  (9)  Music,  (10)  Physical  and  Child  Hygiene, 
(11)  Classroom  Teachers,  (12)  Deans  of  Women,  (13)  School 
Patrons,  (14)  Library,  (15)  Educational  Publications,  (16)  Wider 
Use  of  Schoolhouses,  (1,7)  Superintendence.  Obviously  no  one 
need  go  empty  away  from  this  volume.  It  is  invaluable  for 
those  who  seek  to  keep  themselves  abreast  of  the  rapidly 
changing  conditions  in  America. 

The  Teaching  of  Geography  :  by  M.  E.  and  F.  K.  Branom. 
(Ginn  and  Co.) 

In  order  to  make  their  volumes  self-contained  writers  on  the 
teaching  of  special  subjects  are  compelled  to  take  account  of  a 
great  many  of  the  general  principles  of  instruction,  so  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  that  this  volume  may  be  fairly  described 
as  a  general  treatise  on  teaching  method  illustrated  by  a  wide 
series  of  applications  to  the  subject  of  geography.  The  principal 
author  s  special  knowledge  of  the  project  method  naturally 
gives  the  book  a  bias  towards  the  active  method  of  geography 
teaching,  and  this  bias  is  all  to  the  good.  This  is  just  the  book 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  geography  specialist  who  has  finished 
a  University  course  in  the  subject  matter  of  geography  and 
proposes  to  take  up  the  teaching  of  the  subject.  The  aims  and 
specific  methods  of  teaching  geography  in  our  schools  are 
thoroughly  well  expounded,  and  the  authors  are  so  familiar 
with  the  newer  developments  of  method  in  general  that  the 
reader  is  at  once  put  into  touch  with  the  best  that  is  being  done 
in  the  schools.  Those  in  search  of  a  suitable  “  scheme  of 
work,”  that  source  of  anxiety  to  conscientious  but  not  inventive 
teachers,  will  find  the  rough  places  made  smooth,  and  will  get 
both  instruction  and  materials.  Organisation  and  class- 
manipulation  are  dealt  with  in  a  specially  effective  way  in 
relation  to  geography  teaching,  and  in  Part  V  there  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  set  of  chapters  treating  of  the  most  recent 
developments  of  school  devices — arguments,  journeys,  types, 
topics,  stories,  and  dramas.  The  projects  here  outlined  are 
effective,  and  quite  within  the  resources  of  an  ordinary  school. 

art  VI  brings  the  reader  up  to  date  in  the  important  matters 
o  tests  and  scales.  We  are  familiar  with  the  recognised  scales 
m  the  tool  subjects,  but  here  we  are  introduced  to  a  ten¬ 
tative  application  of  such  a  scale  (the  Hahn-Lackey  scale)  to 
the  measurement  of  ability  in  geography.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  intelligent  reader  will  be  able  to  gather  from  the 
ordinary  text  of  the  book  as  many  tests  as  will  render  him 
independent  of  any  specific  test  material.  English  examiners 
m  this  subject  will  find  this  book  an  excellent  storehouse  from 
which  to  select  intelligent  questions  and  problems.  The  authors 
might  have  paid  more  attention  to  our  English  geographers. 
The  only  references  are  to  the  books  of  Archer  and  Fairgrieve 
On  this  very  account  the  text  will  be  found  particularly  fresh  to 
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Modern  Languages. 

Le  FRAN9AIS  Pour  Tous.  Deuxifeme  Livre.  By  Noelia 
Dubrule.  (Ginn  and  Co.  "  5s.  6d.  net.) 

These  lessons  are  made  up  of  well-chosen  passages  for  reading 
and  translation,  selected,  in  many  cases,  from  incidents  in  the 
history  of  France.  A  useful  vocabulary  is  added  to  each 
selection,  and  also  a  questionnaire  and  some  varied  exercises, 
many  of  these  being  extremely  good.  The  grammatical  points 
are  summarised  at  the  end  of  the  book,  besides  being  treated 
as  they  arise  in  the  separate  lessons. 

Primary  French.  By  R.  M.  Jack,  B.A.,  and  John  McPhee,  M.A. 
(Collins.  3s.  net.) 

This  may  be  described  at  once  as  a  very  good  book.  Each 
lesson  follows  a  plan  of  this  kind  :  (1)  Drill  in  French  sounds; 
(2)  Grammar ;  (3)  Vocabulary  (with  phonetic  script  added)  ; 

(4)  Exercises,  comprising  phonetic  script  for  reading  aloud, 
French  sentences  for  reading  and  translation,  English  for 
translation,  and  French  questions  to  be  answered  in  French. 
In  the  earlier  lessons  attention  is  directed  to  the  nomic  equiva¬ 
lents  of  phonetic  script.  Material  and  arrangement  are  excellent 
throughout,  but  teachers  will  do  well  to  have  plenty  of  oral  work 
on  the  subject  matter  of  each  lesson  before  the  pupils  are  set 
to  try  the  exercises.  A  reading  book  should  also  be  used  to 
supplement  them.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  printing  and 
binding  of  this  volume,  which  reflect  credit  on  the  publishers 
and  are  well  adapted  to  endure  the  strain  of  classroom  use. 

La  Classe  en  Fran^ais,  par  E.  Gourio.  (Harrap.  3s.  6d.  net.) 

In  this  text  book  the  kernel  of  the  instruction  is  the  dictee, 
and  throughout  the  volume  there  are  exercises  in  pronunciation  ; 
but  we  note  with  surprise  that  the  phonetic  script  is  not  used  in 
any  case,  although  it  would  surely  be  valuable  for  purposes  of 
reference.  There  are  many  sentences  to  illustrate  grammatical 
rules  and  special  constructions,  and  these  form  a  good  feature 
of  the  book.  They  are  supplemented  by  exercises  based  on 
the  dictation  passages.  Footnotes  provide  hints  on  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  illustrations  are  a  further 
help  in  discovering  the  meaning,  while  the  vocabulary  at  the 
end  of  the  book  will  be  found  useful. 

Introduction  to  French  Prose  Composition.  By  A.  R. 

Florian.  (Rivingtons.  3s.  net.) 

The  first  part  of  this  useful  volume  gives  over  a  hundred 
exercises  dealing  with  the  main  points  of  grammar,  setting 
forth  the  rules  clearly  and  giving  illustrative  examples  followed 
by  appropriate  exercises,  some  in  the  form  of  separate  sentences, 
others  in  continued  prose.  The  pupil  is  helped  in  dealing  with 
the  latter  by  footnotes  which  treat  of  idioms  and  difficult  points 
of  construction.  In  the  second  part  of  the  book  there  are 
thirty-eight  continuous  passages  for  translation,  with  footnotes 
on  the  idiomatic  points.  These  furnish  excellent  practice  and 
are  duly  graduated.  An  English-French  vocabulary  is  provided, 
and  also  two  extremely  useful  features  in  the  list  of  important 
synonyms  and  the  list  of  English  and  French  homonyms, 
which  constitute  the  Appendix. 

(Continued  on  page  38  ) 
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MODERN  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

By  J.  W.  MELLOR,  D.Sc.  With  334  Illustrations.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

The  book  has  been  written  from  the  modern  standpoint,  and,  in  consequence,  the  more  recently 
established  principles  of  physical  chemistry  have  been  woven  with  the  facets  generally  taught  in 
chemistry  classes  in  Universities,  Technical  Institutes,  and  other  Schools. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

By  J.  W.  MELLOR,  D.Sc.  With  232  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

This  book  can  be  regarded  as  an  abridgment  of  the  author's  “  Modern  Inorganic  Chemistry,”  in  a 
simpler  dress,  and  it  has  been  adapted  to  suit  beginners  in  chemistry. 

HIGHER  MATHEMATICS 

FOR  STUDENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS. 

With  Special  Reference  to  Practical  Work.  By  J.  W.  MELLOR,  D.Sc. 

With  Diagrams.  8vo.  21s.  net. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

By  G.  S.  NEWTH,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  With  155  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS, 

QUALITATIVE  AND  QUANTITATIVE. 

By  G.  S.  NEWTH,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  With  102  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

INTERMEDIATE  PHYSICS. 

By  W.  WATSON,  C.M.G.,  A.R.C.S.,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.R.S.  With  Diagrams.  8vo.  15s.  net. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICS. 

Including  a  Collection  of  Examples  and  Questions.  By  W.  WATSON,  C.M.G.,  A.R.C.S.,  D.Sc. 
(Lond.),  F.R.S.  Seventh  Edition.  Revised  by  HERBERT  MOSS,  M.Sc.  (Lond.),  A.R.C.S., 
D.I.C.,  Lecturer  on  Physics  at  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  London. 

With  Diagrams.  8vo.  21s. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS. 

A  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Student  working  in  a  Physical  Laboratory.  By  W.  WATSON, 
C.M.G.,  A.R.C.S.,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.R.S.  With  278  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

A  Manual  for  Students  in  Advanced  Classes.  By  E.  E.  BROOKS,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  A.M.I.E.E., 
and  A.  W.  POYSER,  M.A.  With  413  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

For  Advanced  Students.  By  SYDNEY  G.  STARLING,  B.Sc.,  A.R.C.Sc. 

With  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A  TREATISE  ON  LIGHT. 

By  R.  A.  HOUSTOUN,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.  With  328  Diagrams.  12s.  6d.  net. 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 

For  the  use  of  Higher  Grade  and  Secondary  Schools.  By  P.  ROSS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Crown  8vo. 
Part  I,  without  Answers,  3s.  6d.  ;  with  Answers,  4s.  6d. 

Part  II,  without  Answers,  3s.  6d.  ;  with  Answers,  4s.  6d. 

Parts  I  and  II,  complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Answers,  7s.  6d. 

A  SCHOOL  FLORA. 

For  the  use  of  Elementary  Botanical  Classes. 

By  W.  MARSHALL  WATTS,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  B.Sc.  (Viet.),  late  Physical  Science  Master  in  the 
Giggleswick  Grammar  School.  With  205  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 
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Classics. 

Alliteratio  Latina.  Alliteration  in  Latin  \  erse  Reduced  to 
Rule:  by  W.  J.  Evans,  M.A.  (Williams  and  Norgate. 
18s.  net.) 

Mr.  Evans  is  a  Welshman  and  his  interest  in  his  national 
poetry  has  led  him  to  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  phenomenon  of 
alliteration  in  Latin  verse.  He  has  read  over  100,000  lines,  he 
tells  us,  and  finds  that  all  but  some  fifty,  which  he  is  prepared  to 
emend,’ conform  to  rule.  The  rule  is  this  :  “  Every  ictic  syllable 
must  rhyme  with  some  other  ictic  syllable  in  its  own  line.” 
To  this  five  exceptions  are  allowed  : — 

1 .  An  ictic  may  rhyme  with  a  like  letter  which  lies  between  it 
and  the  next  ictic  syllable  The  uniped  rhyme. 

2.  With  a  like  initial  letter  in  any  word  within  the  line.  The 
oblique  rhyme. 

3.  With  a  like  letter  in  a  companion  line.  The  interlineal 
rhyme. 

4.  An  ictic  may  be  rhymeless,  provided  there  is  compensation 
within  the  line.  The  compensatory  rhyme. 

5.  Without  compensation,  in  one  foot  of  the  first  and  last 
lines  in  lyrics.  The  privileged  line. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Evans  arrives  ;  and  it 
must  be  freely  granted  that  his  book  is  the  product  of  immense 
zeal  and  industry.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  this,  rule 
and  exceptions  alike,  is  not  really  the  creation  of  the  author’s 
ingenious  mind.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  alliteration  comes 
in  four  ways.  It  may  be  inevitable  :  the  number  of  sounds  and 
letters  is  strictly  limited  and  their  repetition  is  unavoidable. 
It  may  be  accidental,  the  same  sounds  coming  together  by  chance 
without  any  effect  on  the  meaning.  It  may  be  subconscious  : 
both  in  Latin  and  English  alliteration  was  the  basis  of  poetry 
before  metre  or  rhyme  were  brought  in,  and  to  a  Roman,  as  to  an 
English  poet,  it  is  the  instinctive  expression  of  emotion.  Lastly, 
it  may  be  intentional,  the  author  consciously  relying  on  repetition 
of  sound  to  express  the  intensity  of  his  feeling  :  a  type  example 
of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  book  of  the 
/Eneid.  That  alliteration  exists  in  Latin  poetry  to  a  degree 
which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  such  a  close  study  as  Mr. 
Evans  has  given  is  an  undoubted  fact ;  whether  such  definite 
rules  and  formulae  as  he  lays  down  are  equally  certain  is  much 
more  open  to  question. 

Among  minor  points  of  criticism  it  may  be  noted  that  Professor 
Postgate  has  recently  published  a  more  satisfactory  statement  of 
the  pronunciation  of  short  vowels  before  consonants  than  that 
quoted  with  approval  from  Roby  by  Mr.  Evans.  Some  details 
of  the  comparative  frequency  of  alliteration  in  the  different  ages 
of  Roman  poetry  would  be  of  interest ;  also  the  comparative 
frequency  of  the  letters  used  in  alliteration  and  the  meanings 
expressed  by  their  sound.  The  Greek  dramatists,  using  the 
device  somewhat  sparingly,  often  seem  to  rely  on  sound  meaning. 
TEschylus,  for  example,  expresses  the  idea  of  pomp  and  splendour 
by  alliteration  of  p  ;  Sophocles,  indignation  by  t  ;  Euripides, 
sarcastic  scorn  by  s  ;  and  a  list  of  passages  where  the  Romans 
get  similar  effects  would  be  of  value. 

F.  A.  W. 

Civics. 

Citizenship  :  Everyday  Social  Problems  for  the  Nation’s 
Youth:  by  E.  J.  S.  Lay.  (Macmillan,  pp.  280.  3s.) 

Vital  Forces  in  Current  Events  :  by  M.  E.  Speare  and  W.  B. 
Norris.  (Ginn  and  Co.  pp.  284.  5s.  6d.) 

Government  and  Citizenship:  by  J.  H.  Boardman.  (The 
Normal  Press,  pp.  147.  2s.  6d.) 

The  writing  of  this  book,”  says  Dr.  Lay  in  his  preface,  “  has 
been  to  me  of  the  nature  of  a  great  adventure.”  This  is  the  true 
spirit  for  such  a  work,  and  it  is  carried  out  in  the  titles  of  the 
chapters,  all  being  set  forth  as  “  Problems.” 

It  is  not  a  severe  criticism  of  Dr.  Lay  to  say  that  the  ‘  ‘problem  ” 
of  making  this  matter  interesting  to  boys  and  girls  still  remains 
as  a  problem.  He  has  achieved  as  much  success  in  his  attempt 
as  anyone  has  a  right  to  expect,  for  much  of  the  book  is  made 
interesting,  and  many  of  the  illustrations  are  helpful.  We  fear 
that  the  ethnologists  will  not  accept  his  “  five  races  ”  (p.  171), 
nor  Professor  Pollard  his  presentation  of  Magna  Charta.  And 
there  are  modern  economists  who  will  boggle  at  the  statements 
in  heavy  type  on  page  112  :  every  person  who  saves  money 

and  lends  it  to  a  bank  is  a  true  citizen,  a  patriot.”  The  eulogy 
of  “  the  modern  employer,”  on  p.  119,  is  so  hearty  that  we  can 
but  hope  it  is  completely  deserved.  Certain  sceptics,  of  course, 
will  laugh  unpleasantly  ;  but  then,  sceptics  always  do  so. 


“  Vital  Forces  ”  is  a  book  of  extracts,  mainly  from  American 
books.  But  there  are  passages  from  Galsworthy,  Gilbert  Murray, 
Ferrero,  Barres,.  Boutroux. 

We  are  reminded  that  the  world  moves  quickly  by  coming  upon 
these  phrases  in  an  article  by  Samuel  Gompers  :  ”  The  principal 
danger  is  that  we  may  at  some  time  in  the  future  revert  to  the 
old  conditions  of  unemployment . The  American  Federa¬ 

tion  of  Labour  expects  governments — national,  state,  and  local — 
to  adopt  every  measure  necessary  to  prevent  unemployment.” 
That  was  in  1919.  How  ironic  those  words  look  now  :  "  at  some 
time  in  the  future.” 

Some  of  the  oratory  of  the  book  sounds  queerly  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  :  “  Among  these  agitators  and  disturbers  who  dare 
clamorously  to  assail  the  majestic  and  beneficent  structure  of 
American  traditions,  doctrines,  and  institutions  .  .  This 

would  almost  tempt  one  to  become  an  agitator  on  the  spot. 
Have  we  the  right  atmosphere  for  such  a  book  ? 

Mr.  Boardman’s  work  is  plainly  and  frankly  a  text-book,  and 
may  be  left  to  the  unhappy  souls  who  think  in  terms  of  examina¬ 
tions.  R.  J- 

Needlework. 

Graded  Lessons  on  Cutting-Out  :  by  A.  U.  Urie.  (E.  J. 
Arnold  and  Son,  Ltd.  3s.  6d.  net.) 

The  preface  states  that  this  book  of  diagrams  has  been  prepared 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  of  students  in  training  as  teachers, 
and  that  it  is  now  revised  in  order  to  keep  it  in  line  with  modern 
thought  on  the  subject.  We  think  that  certain  omissions  would 
improve  it  still  further,  as  some  of  the  patterns  are  quite  out  of 
date,  and  the  methods  of  finishing  the  actual  garments  are  in 
some  cases  very  laborious  and  much  less  effectual  than  those 
now  used. 

A  very  good  feature  of  the  book  is  the  interleaving  with  blank 
pages  to  be  used  for  the  student’s  own  notes. 

General. 

The  Outline  of  Science,  Parts  1-4.  Edited  by  Professor 
j.  Arthur  Thomson.  (Newnes.  Is.  2d.  net  each  part.) 

Professor  j.  Arthur  Thqmson  has  undertaken  to  edit  for 
Messrs.  George  Newnes  an  Outline  of  Science,  modelled  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  the  well-known  Outline  of  History  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells.  The  work  is  now  being  issued  in  fortnightly  parts, 
and  is  to  be  completed  in  about  twenty  numbers.  We  have 
received  the  first-  four,  and  have  found  them  full  of  interest. 
The  ascent  of  man  is  treated  with  great  skill  and  a  wealth  of 
illustration,  while  sections  headed  “  Evolution  Going  On  ”  and 
“  The  Dawn  of  Mind  ”  carry  on  the  story  of  development.  The 
work  bears  as  a  sub-title  the  words  “  A  Plain  Story  Simply  Told,” 
a  description  which  is  fully  warranted,  for  the  great  knowledge 
and  skill  in  exposition  possessed  by  Professor  Thomson  are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  work  with  the  happiest  results. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

Current  Events  is  now  issued  as  a  separate  publication, 
appearing  in  the  middle  of  each  month. 

Price  for  a  single  copy — One  Penny.  (With  postage, 
Twopence). 

Quantities  for  school  use  —  Twenty  copies  for 
Eighteenpence  post  free  if  ordered  direct  from  the 
Publishers. 

Subscribers  to  The  Educational  Times  may  obtain 
Current  Events  for  an  additional  subscription  of  1  /6 
a  year  post  free. 

APPLY  TO  THE  PUBLISHERS  ! 
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MACMILLAN’S  NEW  LIST 


I  HAVE^EASON  TO  BELIEVE.  Essays.  By  Stephen 
Paget,  author  of  “  I  Wonder,”  ”  1  Sometimes  Think,” 
etc.  5s.  net. 

The  Times. — “  These  essays  are  proof  of  the  secure  charm  and  value  of  a 
sane  and  active  mind.” 


OLD  PLANS  OF  CAMBRIDGE.  1574  to  1798,  by 
Richard  Lyne,  George  Braun,  John  Hamond, 
Thomas  Fuller,  David  Loggan,  and  William  Cus- 
tance,  reproduced  in  facsimile  with  Descriptive  Text 
by  J.  Willis  Clark,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.Litt.,  and  Arthur 
Gray,  M.A.  Part  I  :  Text,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
8vo.  Part  II  :  Plans,  in  portfolio.  Two  vols.  Limited 
to  250  copies.  ^4  4s.  net.  A  small  number  of  copies 
of  the  Text  only.  21s.  net. 

[Bowes  &  Bowes,  Cambridge. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PERSE  SCHOOL,  CAMBRIDGE. 

By  J.  M.  Gray,  B.A.  With  7  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net.  [Bowes  &  Bowes,  Cambridge. 

Scotsman. — “  Old  Boys  .  .  .  will  join  with  many  outsiders  interested 

in  English  Education  in  giving  this  learned  and  instructive  school  history  a 
hearty  welcome.” 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  NEWNHAM  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE.  By  Alice  Gardner,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  and  Lecturer.  Crown  8vo,  with  2  photogravures 
and  8  half-tone  illustrations.  7s.  6d.  net. 

[Bowes  &  Bowes,  Cambridge. 

Times  Educational  Supplement. — “  This  careful  and  clearly  written 
history  ...” 


ELEMENTARY  STATICS  OF  TWO  AND  THREE 
DIMENSIONS.  By  R.  J.  A.  Barnard,  M.A.  (Melb.), 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Royal  Military  College  of 
Australia.  7s.  6d. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S 

Publications. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  NEW  “  EFFECTIVE  ” 
WALL  ATLAS  OF  EUROPE.  Six  Maps  (size 
28  by  34  inches),  clearly  and  strikingly  lithographed 
in  colours,  mounted,  dissected  to  fold,  and  eyeletted. 
Price,  in  strong  case,  35s.  net  per  set  ;  single  maps, 
6s.  net  each.  .  [Ready  shortly. 

No.  1.  Physical  Features  and  Communications. 

No.  2.  Summer  Pressure  and  Rainfall. 

No.  3.  Winter  Pressure  and  Rainfall. 

No.  4.  Summer  Temperature. 

No.  5.  Winter  Temperature. 

No.  6.  Political. 

These  maps  have  been  carefully  prepared  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  “  tell 
their  own  story,”  and  make  Geography  teaching  really  effective  by  allowing 
the  pupil  to  visualize  together  both  geographical  causes  and  their  effects. 

THE  EDINA  GEOGRAPHIES.  Reduced  prices  — 
Manilla  covers,  is.  net  ;  cloth  back  and  stiff  sides,  is.  4d. 
net  each. 

Book  I. — British  Isles.  64  pp.,  11  maps.  Ready. 

Book  II. — Europe.  72  pp.,  14  maps.  Ready. 

Book  III. — Asia.  63  pp.,  12  maps.  Ready. 

Book  IV. — Africa.  64  pp.,  21  maps.  Ready. 

Book  V. — North  America.  64  pp.,  14  maps.  Shortly. 

The  characteristics  of  this  series  are — Conciseness,  Clearness,  Cheapness. 
They  are  specially  suitable  for  use  for  University  Locals  and  Civil  Service 
Examinations.  Each  lesson  is  followed  by  appropriate  exercises. 

THE  O.R.E.  Atlases  (Orographical,  Regional,  Economic). 
32  pp.  of  coloured  and  black  and  white  maps,  and  index 
to  each  part.  is.  6d.  net  each. 

Part  I. — The  British  Isles.  Ready. 

Part  II. — Europe.  Ready. 

Part  III. — Asia.  Ready. 


OUR  HELLENIC  HERITAGE.  By  H.  R.  James,  M.A. 
With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Vol.  I  :  Part  I,  The 
Great  Epics.  3s.  6d.  net.-  Part  II,  The  Struggle  with 
Persia.  3s.  6d.  net.  2  parts  in  1  vol.,  6s.  net. 
Education.- — “  The  author  brings  to  his  task  a  rare  critical  acumen,  com¬ 
bined  with  deep  scholarship,  and  his  book  is  the  outcome  of  both  these  gifts. 
Added  to  which  he  possesses  a  capacity,  not  unlike  Walter  Pater,  for  writing 
English  is  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  Greek  culture  and  customs.” 

SCHOOL  EDITION.  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER.  Done  into  English  Prose. 
By  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  A.  Lang,  M.A., 
LL.D.  School  edition.  Manilla  Cover,  4s. 

CLASSICAL  GOLD  IN  ENGLISH  RENDERINGS. 

Chosen  by  Richard  Lawson,  M.A.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Frank  Tate,  C.M.G.  3s. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  SERIES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

NEW  VOLS. 

LAMB.  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  Selected 
and  edited  by  H.  A.  Treble,  M.A.  First  Series,  is.  6d. 
Second  Series,  is.  6d. 

LONGER  NARRATIVE  POEMS  (18th  Century). 
Edited  for  Schools  by  George  G.  Loane,  M.A.,  Author 
of  “  Diaconus.”  is.  6d. 

POCKET  CLASSICS.  NEW  VOL. 

THE  CRISIS.  By  Winston  Churchill.  Edited  by 
Walter  Barnes.  2s.  6d. 

ABRIDGED  EDITION  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
SCOTT’S  KENILWORTH.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Michael  Macmillan,  D.Litt.  Illustrated. 
2s.  6d. 

SENIOR  PART  JUST  PUBLISHED. 
SPELLING  FOR  PROMOTION.  By  R.  F.  Mac¬ 
donald,  Author  of  “  School  Arithmetic,”  etc.  Junior 
— Parts  I  and  II,  3d.  each ;  Intermediate,  4d. ;  Senior,  6d. 


GEOGRAPHY  FOR  SENIOR  CLASSES.  By  E. 

Marsden,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S,.,  etc.,  and  T.  Alford  Smith, 
B.A.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  BUSINESS. 

With  Examination  Questions  in  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Commerce,  Business  Organization,  and  Commercial 
Correspondence.  By  G.  Mairet,  Lecturer  in  Com¬ 
merce  at  the  City  of  London  School.  5s. 

[LIFE  AND  W  ORK  SERIES 

- - - - - - - -  I 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

A  Practical  Course  for  Middle  Forms.  By  Sir  Richard 
Gregory  and  A.  T.  Simmons,  B.Sc.,  with  the  assistance 
of  F.  W.  Hodges,  B.Sc.  4s.  6d. 

The  Times  Educational  Supplement. — “  This  book'  is  intended  as  a  suit¬ 
able  introduction  and  two  years’  course  for  pupils  who  will  in  higher  classes 
take  up  the  more  formal  study  of  either  general  chemistry  or  physics.  The 
method  of  instruction  is  attractive  and  full  of  direct  interest.” 

FIRST  BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE.  NEW  VOLS. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  APPLIED  ELECTRICITY.  By 

S.  R.  Roget,  M.A.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  etc.  Illustrated. 
2s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  GENERAL  SCIENCE.  An  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Animal  and  Plant 
Life.  By  A.  T.  Simmons,  B.Sc.,  and  A.  J.  V.  Gale, 
B.A.  Illustrated.  2s  6d. 

The  A.M.A. — “  The  aim  of  the  authors  is  to  provide  a  preliminary  course 
of  science  which  can  be  readily  developed  into  a  serious  study  of  plan  t  and 
animal  physiology,  and  they  appear  to  have  carried  out  their  inte  ntion 
excellently  well.” 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  ST.  MARTIN’S  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Certificate  &  Lower  Form  Examinations 

1922 

S.  denotes  the  Senior  Examination,  J.  the  Junior, 

P.  the  Preliminary,  L.F.  Lower  Forms. 

Scripture  Iffistor?. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Part  II,  Ch.  13-28.  By  Rev.  [s.,  j.] 
W.  H.  Flecker,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Dean 
Close  School,  Cheltenham.  2s.* 

Gospel  of  S.  Mark.  By  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A.,  late  [s.,  J.] 
Sub- Warden  and  Lecturer  at  St.  Augustine’s  College, 
Canterbury,  and  J.  W.  Shuker,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Newport  Grammar  School,  Salop.  2s.  3d.* 

Gospel  of  S.  Mark  (Preliminary  Edition).  By  [p.] 

Rev.  J.  F.  Richards,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  T.  Walker, 

M.A.  Is.  9d.* 

TEnglisl)  ^Literature. 

Shakespeare. — Julius  Caesar.  By  A.  F.  Watt,  [s.] 

M.A.  3s. 

Shakespeare. — Twelfth  Night.  By  H.  C.  Duffin,  [s.,  j.] 
M.A.  3s. 

Spenser. — The  Faerie  Queene,  Book  I.  By  W.  H.  [s.] 

Hill,  M.A.  4s. 

Macaulay. — Horatius,  Lake  Regillus,  The  [p.] 

Armada.  By  A.  J.  F.  Collins,  M.A.  Is.  9d. 

(&eograpl)Y* 

Junior  Geography  of  Asia.  By  G.  C.  Fry,  M.Sc.  [j.] 

Is.  3d. 

Junior  Geography  of  Africa.  By  G.  C.  Fry,  M.Sc.  [j.] 

Is.  3d. 

Cti^lisl)  IfrUtorY. 

Earlier  History  of  England  (to  1485).  With  [s.] 

Biographies,  Maps,  and  Plans,  by  C.  S.  Fearenside, 

M.A.  4s. 

Modern  History  of  England.  Part  I,  1485-1714.  [s.] 

Part  II,  1688-1901  (with  a  concise  Introduction 
down  to  1714).  Each  4s. 

School  History  of  England.  By  M.  E.  Carter,  [s.,  j.] 

Honour  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  With 
Plans  and  Coloured  Maps.  6s. 

Also  in  Three  Parts.  Part  I,  to  1603.  Part  II, 

1485-1714.  Part  III,  1660-1910.  Each,  2s.  6d. 

Preliminary  History  of  England.  By  M.  K.  [p.,  l.f.] 
Elliott,  Honours  in  the  Historical  Tripos,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  M.  S.  Elliott,  B.A.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  4s. 

Catin.  (Breek. 


Caesar. — De  Bello  Gallico,  Book  I.  By  A.  H.  [j.] 

Allcroft,  M.A.,  and  F.  G.  Plaistowe,  M.A.  2s.* 

Caesar. — Gallic  War,  Book  I.  Ch.  1  to  29.  By  [p.] 

A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A.,  and  F.  G.  Plaistowe,  M.A. 

Is.  6d. 

Cicero. — In  Catilinam.  Book  III.  By  A.  Waugh  [s.] 

Young,  M.A.,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  2s. 

Vergil. — Alneid,  Book  VII.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  [s.,  j.] 
M.A..  and  T.  M.  Neatby,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 

2s. 

Euripides.— Hecuba  By  T.  T.  Jeffery,  M.A.  2s.  [s.] 


*With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Complete  Alphabetical  Lexicon. 

Complete  Educational  Catalogue  and  separate  Catalogue  of  Class 
Books  for  Secondary  Schools  post  free  on  application. 


University  Outonal~press,TLt6. 

25,  High  Street,  New  Oxford  Street,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 


THE  INDIVIDUAL 

AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Theory  of  Education  as 

Adjustment. 

By  J.  E.  ADAMSON,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

8vo.  14s. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  tried  to  establish  the  view 

that  in  the 

conception  of  the  adjustment  of  individual 

and  environment  we  have  a  fundamental  principle  about 

which  a  rational  theory  of  education  can  be  developed. 

Contents : 

The  World  of  Nature. 

Chapter  I. 

Preliminaries. 

Chapter  II. 

Nature  Study. 

Chapter  III. 

Science. 

The  World  of  Civilisation.  : 

Chapter  I. 

Preliminaries. 

Chapter  II. 

Political,  National  and  Religious  Strands 

in  the  Social  Fabric. 

Chapter  III. 

The  Economic  Strand  in  the  Fabric  of 

Society. 

Chapter  IV. 

Adjustment  to  the  Second  World. 

Chapter  V. 

Vocational  Adjustment. 

Chapter  VI. 

Language  and  Literature  as  a  Vehicle  of 

Adjustment. 

The  World  of  Morality. 

Chapter  I. 

Preliminaries. 

Chapter  II. 

The  Factors  of  Adjustment. 

Chapter  III. 

The  Process  of  Adjustment. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO., 

39, 

Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.4. 

Just  Published. — The  first  volume  of  a  new  series 
devoted  to  the  Everyday  Life  of  Humanity. 

EVERYDAY  LIFE 

IN  THE 

OLD  STONE  AGE 

Written  and  Illustrated  by 

MARJORIE  &  G.  H.  B.  QUENNEL 

Authors  of  “  Everyday  Things  in  England.” 

Containing  128  pages,  including  70  Illustrations  and  a 
Coloured  Frontispiece,  from  drawings  specially  prepared 
by  the  Authors.  Crown  8vo  (7"  by  5J") ,  paper  boards, 
price  5s.  net,  by  post  5s.  3d. 

CONTENTS. 

I. — The  A  B  C  of  Archaeology.  II. — The  Strep- 
yan,  Chellean  and  Acheulean  Men  of  the  Old  Stone 
Age.  III. — The  Cave  Dwellers.  IV. — Artists  of  the 
Old  Stone  Age.  V. — The  End  of  the  Old  Stone  Age. 

The  aim  of  the  series  is  to  present  a  readable  story  of  the  history  of 
Human  Life  from  Palaeolithic  times  to  the  close  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
authors  have  illustrated  their  work  by  a  series  of  drawings  showing  the 
probable  appearance,  pursuits,  and  environment  of  Man  throughout  the 
Ages,  and  the  volumes  will  form  a  deeply  interesting  narrative  to  all  who 
wish  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  history  of  mankind. 

***  Detailed  particulars  of  the  Series  sent  post  free  on  application. 
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STALL  No.  15. 

Conference  of  Educational  Associations. 


FOR  INFANTS 

- - -  and  the - 

KINDERGARTEN 

THE 

MAGIC  LETTER  CARDS. 

By  E.  F.  GILL. 

Arranged  by  MISS  JESSIE  MACKINDER. 

Price  3d.  per  Set. 

An  entirely  new  method  of  teaching,  which 
creates  interest,  and  provides  a  valuable  prepara¬ 
tion  for  writing  and  material  for  individual 
games. 

The  Magic  Letter  Cards  consists  of  four  cards, 
which  contain  twenty-two  letters  of  the  alphabet 
and  twenty-two  pictures. 

These  four  Cards  are  apparently  blank,  except 
for  the  ruling  into  rectangles.  When  these  rec¬ 
tangles  are  shaded  with  a  pencil,  chalk  or  crayon, 
the  letters  and  pictures  appear  as  if  by  magic. 

The  objects  of  this  Set  of  Cards  are  to  impress 
indelibly  upon  the  infant  mind  the  outline  of  each 
letter  as  it  is  gradually  revealed,  and  to  teach  the 
sound  of  the  letters  by  means  of  selected  pictures. 

The  fact  that  the  infant  is  able  for  the  first  time 
to  create  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  pictures 
for  himself  makes  the  cards  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  educational  equipment  now  on  the 
market. 

These  Cards,  when  completed  by  the  child,  may 
be  cut  up  for  a  letter  matching  game.  Being  of 
interest  to  the  infant  this  game  is  a  valuable  asset 
in  completing  the  child’s  knowledge  of  the  outlines 
and  sounds  of  the  letters. 

Please  write  for  a  Specimen  Card  and 
full  particulars. 


GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS 

LIMITED, 

13,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.G.4. 


CONSTABLE 

LONDON  :  BOMBAY  :  SYDNEY 


The  Works  of 

George  Meredith. 

- STANDARD  EDITTON - 

Uniform  dark  blue  cloth,  gilt.  Per  vol.  7s.  6d.  net,  except  where 
otherwise  shown. 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  RICHARD  FEVEREL. 
BEAUCHAMP’S  CAREER. 

SANDRA  BELLONI.  VITTORIA. 

EVAN  HARRINGTON.  THE  EGOIST. 

ONE  OF  OUR  CONQUERORS. 

LORD  ORMONT  AND  HIS  AMINTA. 

THE  AMAZING  MARRIAGE. 

DIANA  OF  THE  CROSSWAYS. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HARRY  RICHMOND. 
RHODA  FLEMING. 

THE  SHAVING  OF  SHAGPAT. 

THE  TRAGIC  COMEDIANS  (6s.  net.) 

SHORT  STORIES.  CELT  AND  SAXON. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  COMEDY  (6s.  net.) 

- POCKET  EDITION  — - - - 

***  A  Pocket  Edition,  /’cap  8 vo,  is  issued  at  5s.  6^.  net> 
cloth,  and  9s.  net,  leather,  of  all  the  above  except  “  Celt  and 
Saxon.”  “  Richard  Feverel,”  “  Evan  Harrington,”  and 
‘‘The  Egoist  ”  are  out  of  stock. 

Pocket  Editions  at  3s.  6 d.  net,  cloth,  may  be  obtained  of 
“  The  Tale  of  Chloe  ”  and  “  The  Story  of  Bhanavar.” 

- POEMS  — - — - 

COMPLETE  POEMS. 

One  vol.  14s.  net.  Also  uniform  with  Standard  Edition  of  the 
Novels.  10s.  6d.  net. 

POEMS  IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

Uniform  with  Pocket  Edition  of  the  Novels.  Per  vol.,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
net ;  leather  9s.  net. 

NATURE  POEMS. 

Photogravure  Plates  by  W.  Hyde.  12s.  6d.  net. 

SELECTED  POEMS.  2s.net. 

- GENERAL  BOOKS - 

A  HISTORY  of  the  ASSOCIATION  PSYCHOLOGY 

•  By  HOWARD  C.  WARREN,  Stuart  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Princeton  University.  15s.  net. 

Contents  : — Associationism  ;  Mental  Association  from  Plato  to 
Hume  ;  David  Hartley  and  the  Earlier  Associationists  ;  James  Mill 
and  the  Later  Associationists  ;  Evolutionary  Associationism  ;  Summary 
of  English  Associationism ;  Continental  Associationism ;  Experi¬ 
mental  Studies  of  Association  ;  Nature  and  Laws  of  Association  ; 
The  Associational  Analysis  of  Mental  States  ;  Bibliography  ;  Index  ; 
Chronological  Chart.  16s.  net. 

Human  Psychology.  By  the  same  Author  :  15s.  net. 

“  This  able  and  clearly  written  treatise  ....  The  work  as  a  whole 
will  be  an  excellent  introduction  for  beginners  in  psychology,  though 
it  is  of  interest  for  advanced  students  also.” — Times  Literary 
Supplement. 

ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

An  enlarged  edition,  entirely  re-set,  of  Stephen  Leacock’s  well-known 
treatise.  12s.  net. 

“  His  excellent  introduction  to  politics . The  distinguishing 

feature  of  the  work  is  its  close  association  with  modem  politics  by  the 
application  of  the  fundamental  theories  stated  in  the  first  part  of  the 
book.” — Athenaeum. 

SOCIAL  DECAY  AND  REGENERATION. 

By  R.  AUSTIN  FREEMAN,  with  an  Introduction  by  Havelock 
Ellis.  18s.  net. 

“  With  remarkable  energy  and  skill  he  maintains  that  the  power 
machine  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  economic  and  social  distresses  of 
to-day.  ....  The  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  the  wonderfully  able 
presentation  of  the  case  against  the  machines,  and  the  great  ingenuity 
and  knowledge  shown  in  the  working  out  of  their  social  reactions.”- — 
Prof.  John  Adams  in  the  British  Weekly. 
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PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

AND  SHORT  NOTICES. 

(A  short  notice  may  he  followed  by,  a  longer  review  in  a  laier  issue.) 


Blackie  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Blackie’s  English  Texts  :  edited  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  I.itt.D. 
Tom  Cringle’s  Log :  by  Michael  Scott ;  and  Castle  Rackrent : 
by  Maria  Edgeworth.  Is.  each  net. 

Oils,  Fats  and  Fuels  :  Thomas  Hull.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Pattern-Making  :  by  W.  Roland  Needham.  2s.  6d.  net. 
First  Principles  of  Jig  and  Tool  Design  :  by  Frank  Lord. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Applied  Calculus  :  An  Introductory  Textbook  :  by  F.  F.  P. 

Bisacre,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Applied  Geography  :  an  Introduction  :  by  Alexander  Stevens, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.  6s.  net. 

Cambridge  University  Press. 

Elementary  Analysis  :  by  C.  M.  Jessop,  M.A.  6s.  6d.  net. 
New  Mathematical  Pastimes  :  by  Major  P.  A.  MacMahon, 
R.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.  12s.  net. 

The  Provinces  of  Ireland  :  edited  by  George  Fletcher.  Ulster. 
Munster.  6s.  6d.  net  each. 

The  Study  of  American  History  :  by  Viscount  Bryce.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Clarendon  Press. 

The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  :  partly  in  the  original  and  partly 
in  translation  :  Avith  notes  and  introduction  by  Cyril  Bailey, 
M.A.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Demosthenes  :  Orationes  :  Recognovit  brevique  adnotatione 
critica  instruxit  :  by  W.  Rennie.  Tomi  II,  Pars  II. 
Paper,  3s.  6d.  net  ;  Cloth,  4s.  6d.  net  ;  India-paper, 
6s.  6d.  net. 

Poems  of  Home  and  Overseas  :  compiled  by  Charles  Williams 
and  V.  H.  Collins.  3s.  net. 

Collins’  Clear-Type  Press. 

Children  of  Other  Times  :  Third  Book.  2s.  net. 

Aids  to  Reading  :  by  Clara  E.  Grant  :  Book  II.  lOd.  net. 
Regional  Map  Book  :  The  British  Isles  :  by  T.  W.  F.  Parkinson, 
M.Sc.,  F.G.S.  4d.  net. 

The  New  World  Script  Copy  Books  :  I,  II,  III.  2Jd.  each  net. 
Public  School  Atlas  :  24  pp.  of  maps.  9d.  net. 

Constable  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft  :  by  G.  Gissing.  7s.  6d.  net. 
J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Chaucer,  and  the  Rival  Poet  in  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  :  A  New 
Theory  :  by  Hubert  Ord,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Henry  Froude  and  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Yarn  Counts  and  Calculations  :  Oxford  Technical  Manuals  : 
by  T.  Woodhouse,  M. Tex. Inst.  6s.  net. 

George  G.  Harrap  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

National  Intelligence  Test :  Containing  Scale  A,  Form  2,  12pp.  ; 
Scale  B,  Form  2,  12  pp.  ;  Examination  Keys  (3)  ;  Manual 
of  Directions.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education  :  A  Textbook  for 
Students  of  Education  in  the  Quantitative  Study  of  School 
Problems  :  by  Harold  O.  Rugg.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Experimental  Education  :  Laboratory  Manual  and  Typical 
Results  :  by  Frank  N.  Freeman,  Ph.D.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Common  Branches :  by  Frank  N.  Freeman 
Ph.D.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Principles  of  Education  :  by  W.  C.  Ruediger,  Ph.D. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Cancion  de  Cuna  :  por  G.  Martinez  Sierra  :  edited  with  Direct 
Method  Exercises,  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  Aurelo  M. 
Espinosa,  Ph.D.  3s.  6d.  net. 

W.  Heffer  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Sound  Drills  for  French  Phonetics  :  by  G.  C.  Bateman  and 
J.  E.  Thornton,  M.A.  6d.  net. 

Phonetics  without  Symbols  :  French  Phonetics  for  School  : 
by  G.  C.  Bateman.  Pupil  s  Book,  Is.  net.  Teacher’s 
Book,  Is.  net. 

The  Oral  Method  of  Teaching  Languages  :  by  Harold  E.  Palmer. 
5s.  net. 

Write  English  :  being  selections  from  the  Essays  in  English  of 
Ultima  Thule,  outdraAvn  and  outgiven  by  Wyiiami  Stake- 
spear.  Is.  net. 


William  Heinemann. 

Will  Shakespeare  :  An  Invention  in  Four  Acts  :  by  Clemence 
Dane.  6s.  net. 

Latchkey  Ladies  :  by  M.  Grant.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Trembling  of  a  Leaf  :  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

League  of  Nations  Union. 

Peggy  and  the  League  of  Nations  :  by  Mrs.'  F.  G.  Hallowes. 

Longmans,  Qreen  and  Co. 

The  Individual  and  The  Environment  :  Some  Aspects  of  the 
Theory  of  Education  as  Adjustment  :  by  J.  E.  Adamson, 
M.A.,  D.Lit.  14s.  net. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Irish  People  ;  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  1920  :  by  Mary  Hayden,  M.A.,  and  George  A.  Moonan. 
20s.  net. 

Richard  Philip  Garrold,  S.J.  :  a  Memoir  :  by  C.  C.  Martindale, 
S.J.  5s.  net. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

A  First  Book  of  Applied  Chemistry  :  by  S.  R.  Roget,  M.A. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Business  :  with  Examination  Questions 
by  G.  Mairet. 

Kenilworth :  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  :  an  abridged  edition  for 
schools.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Paris  and  Its  Environs  :  (The  Blue  Guides  Series)  edited  by 
Findlay  Muirhead  and  Marcel  Monmarehe.  12s.  net. 

The  Crisis  :  by  Winston  Churchill  :  edited  by  Walter  Barnes 
(Macmillan’s  Pocket  Classics).  2s.  6d.  net. 

Oxford  University  Press. 

A  Short  Story  of  English  Literature  :  by  Archibald  T.  Strong, 
M.A.,  Litt.D.  8s.  6d.  net. 

George  Philip  and  Son,  Ltd. 

Comparative  Wall  Atlases  of  the  United  States  :  mounted  on 
Cloth,  to  fold,  dissected  and  eyeletted,  in  case,  with  Explana¬ 
tory  Handbook  :  edited  by  J.  F.  Unstead,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 
and  E.  G.  R.  Taylor,  B.Sc.  47s.  6d.  net. 

Progressive  Course  of  Comparative  Geography  : .  by  P.  H. 
L’Estrange,  B.A.  Parts  V  and  VI.  2s.  6d.  net  each. 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Social  Aspects  of  Education  :  The  New  Educators’  Library. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

G.  Routledge  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Dictionary  of  Spanish  Idioms  :  with  their  English  Equivalents  : 
by  Leonard  Williams.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Sidgwick  and  Jackson,  Ltd. 

A  Study  of  Modern  Educational  Theory  and  Its  Applications  : 
by  Nancy  Catty,  M.A.  3s.  net. 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Miracles  of  Scriptural  Foreknowledge  :  by  William  Harper, 
M.A.,  B.D.  2s.  net. 

University  Tutorial  Press. 

The  School  Algebra  :  Matriculation  Edition  :  by  A.  G.  Cracknell, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P.  6s.  6d.  net. 

The  School  Geometry  :  Matriculation  Edition  :  by  W.  P. 
Workman,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  A.  G.  Cracknell,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
F.C.P.  5s.  net. 

Senior  Heat  :  by  R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc.,  and  John  Satterly, 
D.Sc.,  M.A.  5s.  net. 

University  Tutorial  Press,  Ltd. 

A  Textbook  of  Geography  :  by  G.  Cecil  Fry,  M.Sc.  Fourth 
Edition.  6s.  6d.  net. 

A  Textbook  of  Economics  :  by  M.  Briggs,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  8s.  6di 
net. 

Williams  and  Norgate. 

Daily  Readings  from  the  Old  Testament  :  arranged  by  Netta 
Franklin  and  Lily  H.  Montagu.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Year  Book  Press,  Ltd. 

The  Girls’  School  Year  Book  (Public  Schools)  :  The  Official  Book 
of  Reference  of  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses.  1921- 
1922.  7s.  6d.  net. 

(Continued  on  page  44.) 
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If  you  wish  to 
qualify  to  teach 

SHORTHAND, 

BOOK-KEEPING  AND  ACCODNTANCV, 
COMMERCIAL  PRACTICE, 
ADVERTISING,  PRACTICAL  BANKINC, 
COMMERCIAL  LAW, 

you  can  do  so  in 
your  spare  time 
by  means  of 

PITMAN’S  POSTAL  COURSES 

The  postal  tuition  meets  exactly  the  requirements  oi 
teachers  who  are  unable  to  secure  oral  training,  or 
who  desire  to  pursue  the  study  of  commercial  subjects 
at  home.  One  course,  or  any  group  of  subjects,  may 
be  taken  at  any  time,  the  lessons  commencing  from 
any  stage  of  present  knowledge.  Write  for  details, 
stating  the  subjects  in  which  you  are  interested. 


206,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  LONDON,  W.C.  1 . 


Principal  : 

Director  of  Studies  : 

FREDERICK  HEELIS. 

ROBERT  W.  HOLLAND, 

F.R.S.A.,  F.C.I.S 

O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M. Sc. ,  LL.D. 

We  are  exhibiting  at  the  Educational  Associations  Conference  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  University  College,  London,  December  29th  to  January  6th,  and 
the  Geographical  Association  Conference  Exhibition,  Birkbeck  College, 
London,  January  5th  and  6th. 

BACON’S  MAPS. 

WALL  MAPS  SHOWING  NEW  BOUNDARIES 

Europe,  Political,  7/6  net ;  Political  or  Contour,  21/-  net.  World, 
Mercator  or  Hemispheres,  21/-  net.  Africa,  7/6  and  21/-  net.  South 
Africa,  7/6  and  21/-  net.  Asia,  7/6  net.  Bold  Feature  Maps  (names 
invisible  to  class),  Western  Europe,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Russia, 
Central  and  South  Africa.  Each  7/6  net. 

ECONOMY  IN  MAP  BUYING. 

BACON’S  MODERN  MAPS. 

Size  30  by  40  inches,  fully  coloured.  CONTOUR,  POLITICAL,  PHYSI¬ 
CAL,  ECONOMIC,  PHOTO-RELIEF,  SCRIPTURE,  TEST.  A  selection 
of  FOUR,  OR  MORE,  will  be  supplied  MOUNTED  ON  CLOTH,  CUT  TO 
FOLD,  WITH  METAL  EYELETS,  IN  A  STRONG  CASE.  135  Map* 
to  select  from.  Price,  6/-  net,  per  Map.  Send  a  Post  Card  for  Catalogue 
with  complete  list.  Not  less  than  FOUR  Maps  at  this  price. 

BACON’S  AUTOMATIC  MAP  HOLDER. 

(patent  applied  for). 

Eyeleted  Maps  instantaneously  fixed  :  holds  both  upright  and  oblong 
shape,  as  specified  above.  Price,  5/-  net.  Special  sizes  to  order. 

A  NEW  PUBLICATION. 

BACON’S  EXCELSIOR  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Part  I.  The  Sun’s  Influence  upon  Life  on  the  Earth.  By  Ernest 
R.  Shearmur,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  50  pages  of  letterpress,  13  coloured  maps, 
and  many  other  illustrations.  Paper  cover  2/-.  Cloth  cover,  2/6. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

BACON’S  PHYSICAL  ATLAS. 

(The  Map  and  its  Story.) 

43  pages  of  coloured  Physical  and  Economic  Maps,  and  42  pages  of  ex¬ 
planatory  letterpress.  Stiff  boards,  2/6  net. 

Detailed  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  a  Postcard. 


G;  W.  BACON  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 

NORWICH  STREET,  FETTER  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C.  4. 


lIMt 


The  Independent  Weekly  Review 

Every  4d.  Friday 


THE  ONLY  WEEKLY  REVIEW 

which  deals  adequately  with  subjects  of  special  interest  to 
women.  During  1921  Time  and  Tide  has  published  articles 
by  well-known  writers  on  : 


The  Montessori  System 
Married  Women  Workers 
Child  Assault 

Equal  Pay  and 

Some  of  our  contributors  : 

Clemence  Dane 
Robert  Lynd 
E.  CE.  Somerville 

Thomas 

Subscription  rates  : 

12  months,  17s.  6d. 


The  Unmarried  Mother 
Welfare  Work 
Women  Jurors  &  Police 
Opportunities 

Prof.  J.  A.  Thomson 
Gerald  Gould 
Rebecca  West 
Moult 


6  months,  8s.  9d.  3  months,  5s. 


THE  EDUCATION  AUTHORITIES’ 
DIRECTORY,  1921-2. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTORS. 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  EDUCATION  DEPART¬ 
MENT. 

THE  COUNTY,  BOROUGH,  AND  URBAN  DISTRICT 
EDUCATION  COMMITTEES  OF  ENGLAND  AND 
WALES,  with  Population,  Number  of  Schools,  names  and 
addresses  of  Chairmen,  Vice-Chairmen,  Secretaries,  and  Directors, 
Medical,  Dental  and  Nursing  Staffs,  Architects,  District  Clerks,  etc. 

THE  EDUCATION  AUTHORITIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

FULL  LIST  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  with  Head  Teachers. 

PUPIL  TEACHER  CENTRES  with  Head  Teachers. 

UNIVERSITY  TRAINING  DEPARTMENTS  AND  TRAINING 
COLLEGES  AND  HOSTELS. 

UNIVERSITIES. 

THE  TEACHERS  REGISTRATION  COUNCIL. 

POLYTECHNICS  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

DOMESTIC  SUBJECTS  TRAINING  CENTRES. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  BLIND,  DEAF,  DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

LIST  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  OFFICERS’  TRAINING  CORPS, 
etc. 

TRAINING  COLLEGES,  HOSTELS,  etc.,  FOR  SECONDARY, 
ELEMENTARY,  AND  DOMESTIC  SUBJECTS. 

PUPIL  TEACHER  CENTRES. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  SELF-GOVERNING 
DOMINIONS. 

EDUCATION  AND  KINDRED  SOCIETIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

And  much  additional  information. 


ORDER  FORM. 


To  the  Publisher, 

Time  and  Tide, 

88,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.4. 

Please  forward  me  Time  and  Tide  for . months,  for  which 

I  enclose . 


THE  EDUCATION  AUTHORITIES’  DIRECTORY  is  the  only 
book  of  its  kind  published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  In 
use  by  all  persons  concerned  in  the  great  work  of  National 
Education. 


Octavo,  bound  in  stout  cloth,  10/6  net  per  copy. 
By  post  9d.  per  copy  extra. 


E.T, 


Office  of  “  The  School  Government  Chronicle,”  2  &4  Tudor  Street, 

London,  E.C.  4. 

Telephone :  Central  10084. 

MANCHESTER  :  46a,  Market  Street. 
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PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

The  Encyclopaedia  and  Dictionary  of  Education  :  published  by 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  Ltd.  Parts  XXI,  XXII,  and 
XXIII.  2s.  net  each. 

To-morrow  :  a  monthly  illustrated  journal  of  the  New  Spirit  in 
Education  and  Citizenship.  November,  1921.  Is. 

The  Outline  of  Science  :  edited  by  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson. 

Parts  2  and  3.  Is.  2d.  net  each. 

Review  of  Reviews  :  edited  by  Sir  Philip  Gibbs.  Dec.,  1921 — - 
Jan.,  1922.  Is.  net. 

Educational  Review :  edited  by  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves. 
December,  1921.  33  cents. 

Modern  Languages  :  edited  by  E.  A.  Craddock.  December,  1921. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  successes  of  recent  years  has 
been  achieved  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell  in  their 
“  History  of  Everyday  Things  in  England,”  which  gives  a 
vivid  and  stirring  picture  of  life  in  England  from  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  know  that 
these  authors  have  projected  the  "  Everyday  Life  ”  series,  of 
which  the  first  volume — "  Everyday  Life  in  the  Old  Stone  Age  ” 
— will  be  issued  immediately  by  Messrs.  Batsford,  of  High 
Holborn. 

In  these  volumes  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quennell  have  endeavoured 
to  impart  an  intimate  interest  to  the  unfolding  of  the  story  of 
the  human  race  from  the  earliest  days  to  modern  times,  while 
they  are  written  in  simple  language  and  present  the  tale  in  a 
readable  and  interesting  manner.  Each  volume  has  a  brief 
note  of  the  features  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  country,  and 
a  description  of  the  different  races  who  inhabited  Western 
Europe,  the  animals  which  were  hunted  and  fought,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  family  life,  the  implements  fashioned  and  developed 
by  successive  races,  and  the  general  results  achieved  by  humanity 
in  the  quest  for  security  and  comfort. 

This  first  volume  carries  the  story  down  to  the  time  of  Azilian 
man,  the  last  representative  of  the  Old  Stone  Age,  and  forms  a 
graphic  account  of  this  earliest  phase  of  human  life — the  longest 
yet  least  known  through  which  the  race  has  passed. 


Messrs.  Bell  are  publishing  early  in  the  new  year  “  A  Short 
History  of  our  Religion  ”  from  Moses  to  the  present  day,  by 
D.  C.  Somervell,  M.A.,  senior  history  master  at  Tonbridge 
School. 

The  author  believes  that  our  Bible  teaching  has  been  too 
much  occupied  with  political,  biographical,  and  geographical 
details  which  are  only  of  secondary  importance.  He  maintains 
that  we  should  concentrate  more  on  the  religious  aspects  of  the 
Bible,  together  with  an  extension  of  the  study  of  Christianity 
outside  the  Biblical  limits. 

With  these  objects  in  view  he  has  attempted  to  present  in  an 
interesting  way  a  continuous  history  of  religious  development 
along  a  single  line  from  the  primitive  foundations  laid  by  Moses 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
and  the  price  is  to  be  6s.  ;  the  parts  will  also  be  issued  separately. 

At  the  end  of  this  month  the  S.P.C.K.  will  publish  “  The 
Spiritual  Homilies  of  Macarius  the  Egyptian.”  Dr.  A.  J. 
Mason,  the  translator,  thinks  they  are  worthy  of  a  place  beside 
the  “  Imitation  of  Christ.  ’[  Macarius  was  born  about  the  year 
300.  His  main  preoccupation  is  with  the  struggle  of  the  solitary 
soul  to  find  God,  and  to  love  Him  aright. 

Other  books  to  be  published  at  the  same  time  are 

”  The  City  of  London  ”  (in  the  English  Towns  series),  by 
P.  H.  Ditchfield.  To  tell  the  story  of  the  mother  city  of  the 
Empire  in  brief  compass  may  be  deemed  an  impossible  task, 
but  Mr.  Ditchfield,  if  any  man,  is  competent  to  succeed. 

Dr.  Percy  Dearmer’s  “  Lessons  on  the  Way  ”  show  how  the 
Catechism  may  be  made  fascinatingly  interesting  to  spirited 
young  people.  The  problem  of  keeping  the  adolescent  is  ever 
before  us. 

“  Tractate  Berakoth  (Benedictions),”  by  Dr.  Lukyn  Williams, 
throws  light  on  the  prayers  used  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Christ. 

“  The  Dialogue  of  Palladius  concerning  the  Life  of  Chrysos¬ 
tom,”  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Moore,  is  the  story  of  Chrysostom’s 
life,  by  a  contemporary. 

“  The  Canon  Law  of  Church  Institutions,”  by  the  Rev.  O.  J. 
Reichel,  is  timely  in  view  of  the  extension  of  Church  self-govern¬ 
ment,  which  brings  the  question  of  Church  Courts  and  the 
authority  of  Canon  Law  to  the  front. 


Ready  in  January,  1922.  Price  7  /6  net. 

Read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest 

THE  SEVENTH  EDITION  OF 

ARS  VIVENDI 

(ART  OF  LIVING), 

THE  BOOK  OF  VIGOROUS  LIFE, 

By  ARTHUR  LOVELL. 

Enlarged  by  Two  New  Chapters  entitled  ”  An  Inter¬ 
national  Problem  ”  and  “  A  New  Spirit.”  For  the  first 
time  a  full  account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Respiratory 
Use  of  the  Cranial  Air-Chambers  is  set  forth,  accompanied 
by  proof  of  the  practical  value  of  the  New  Doctrine  in 
General  Health,  Education  and  Development  of  Children, 
Treatment  of  Adenoids  without  Operation,  etc. 

The  ”  Ars  Vivendi”  books  have  secured  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  approval  of  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  thought 
and  action  in  the  world,  have  been  eulogized  by  over  250 
British  and  Foreign  papers  and  are  recognized  as  standard 
authorities. 

Extracts  from  some  Press  Opinions. 
and^body*”^*  Containing  practical  advice  on  the  development  of  mind 

The  Saturday  Review.—-  Readers  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lovell  are  seldom 
disappointed.  They  know  what  they  are  going  to  receive,  and  they  try  to 
think  as  clearly  and  as  variously  as  their  author.  He  arrives  in  his  argu¬ 
ment  at  a  race  of  Emersonian  supermen  and  superwomen  ” 

Viscountess  M - -  writes  in  1921.-“  I  can  testify'to  the  iact  that 

twenty  years  ago  your  book  ‘Are  Vivendi’  revolutionized  my  life  and 
has  been  a  great  help  to  many  of  my  friends.” 

Of  all  Booksellers,  per  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO. 

Or  Direct  from 

Mr.  LOVELL,  94,  Park  St.,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.  1. 

• 

IN  NO  WAY  CONNECTED  WITH  ANY 
OTHER  HOUSE  OF  BUSINESS . 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 

Lectures  for  Teachers  on  Psychology  for  Teachers. 

Fiftieth  Annual  Series— First  Course,  February -May,  1922. 

By  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.C.P.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 


The  Course  will  begin  on  Thursday,  February  2nd,  at  6  p.m. 

Psychology  has  undergone  such  serious  changes  of  late 
that  the  ordinary  text-books  no  longer  represent  the  actual 
state  of  opinion  among  experts.  There  is  much  talk  about  the 
new  psychology,  but  each  fresh  writer  adopts  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  his  own,  so  there  is  need  for  a  general  view  of  the 
whole  ground  such  as  is  provided  in  this  course.  For  ex¬ 
amination  purposes,  the  old  terminology  is  still  necessary, 
so  the  lecturer  will  correlate  the  two  nomenclatures  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enable  candidates  to  benefit  by  the  newer  develop¬ 
ments  without  losing  touch  with  what  is  valuable  in  the 
standard  books.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  provide  a 
presentation  of  psychology  that  will  be  of  practical  service 
to  the  teacher. 

SYLLABUS. 

I.  (Feb.  2.)  Nature  and  Scope  of  Psychology. — Unique 
character  of  subject-matter  of  this  study  :  special  difficulties 
of  defining  it  :  the  science  of  consciousness  :  the  science  of 
behaviour  :  various  views  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  :  methods 
of  soul  study  :  introspection  :  retrospection  :  observation  : 
experiment  :  interpretation  :  relation  of  psychology  to 
general  philosophy  :  the  history  of  psychology  :  popular 
view  of  psychology  :  modern  practical  applications  of 
psychological  principles  :  dangers  of  inexpert  use  of  the 
subject. 

II.  (Feb.  9.)  Consciousness  and  the  unconscious. — - 

Peculiar  qualities  of  consciousness  :  its  bi-polarity  :  the 
subjective  and  the  objective  :  the  ego  and  the  non-ego  : 
attempts  at  the  definition  of  consciousness  :  its  fundamental 
character  :  the  meaning  of  the  unconsciousness  and  the  sub¬ 
conscious  :  from  Hartmann  to  Freud  :  the  various  analytical 
schools  :  the  titan  within  us  :  the  censor  :  suppression  and 
repression  :  the  unity  of  consciousness  and  its  possible 
disruption. 

III.  (Feb.  16.)  Perception. — The  relation  between  the 

inner  and  the  outer  world  :  the  process  of  absorption  : 
making  the  outer  inner  and  the  inner  outer  :  nature  and 
function  of  sensation  :  *  manipulation  of  sense  products  : 
localisation  and  meaning  :  relation  of  perception  to  pure 
sensation  :  nothing  in  the  intellect  that  was  not  first  in  the 
senses  :  organisation  of  the  manifold  of  sense  :  special  and 

general  sensation  :  relation  between  the  nervous  and  the 

mental  and  spiritual  processes  :  brain  and  mind. 

IV.  (Feb.  23.)  Conception  and  Ideas. — Perception  supplies 
materials  that  conception  works  up  :  perception  without 
conception  is  blind,  conception  without  perception  is  empty  : 
Locke’s  definition  of  the  idea  :  process  of  reaching  general 
ideas  :  as  presented,  content  ideas  are  static  ;  as  presentative 
activity,  ideas  are  dynamic  :  ideas  as  forces  :  source  of  their 
power  :  mode  of  interaction  :  process  by  which  they  form 
combinations  :  apperception  and  apperception-masses  :  the 
place  and  function  of  fusion  :  complication  and  arrest. 

V.  (Mar.  2.)  Personality. — Different  views  of  the  nature 
of  mind  and  soul  :  the  Herbartian  view  in  particular  :  the 
unifying  influence  that  gives  ideas  their  power  :  modes  in 
which  personality  manifests  itself  :  the  so-called  faculties  : 
objections  to  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term  faculty  :  hyposta- 
tisation  and  its  dangers  :  the  relation  of  personality  to 
individuality  and  to  character  :  personality  implies  a  re¬ 
action  to  other  personalities  :  the  ego  and  the  alter  :  the 
social  unit  :  the  socius. 


VI.  (Mar.  9.)  Instincts. — Great  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  nature  of  instincts  :  the  meeting-ground  between 
the  material  and  the  spiritual  in  man  :  implications  of  the 
modern  phrases  mind-body  and  body-mind  :  general  recogni¬ 
tion  of  an  organic  urge,  horme  or  elan  vital  :  the  instincts  as 
potentialities  :  limits  within  which  the  instincts  may  be 
controlled  by  both  educator  and  educand  :  problem  of  the 
transmission  of  acquired  characteristics  :  relation  between 
the  instincts  and  intellect. 

VII.  (Mar.  16.)  Memory  and  Imagination.- — ■ Mneme  and 
the  broad  aspect  of  recall  :  ordinary  meaning  of  memory  : 
retention  and  recall  :  dated  and  undated  memory  :  rational, 
verbal,  and  local  memory  :  so-called  brute  memory  :  possi¬ 
bility  of  improving  the  natural  memory  :  mnemonics, 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  :  learning  by  rote  :  use  and 
abuse  :  nature  of  imagination  :  its  relation  to  memory : 
aesthetic  and  scientific  aspects  of  imagination  :  day-dream¬ 
ing  :  making  of  hypotheses  :  laws  of  association. 

VIII.  (Mar.  23.)  The  Emotions.- — Relation  between  the 
instincts  and  the  emotions  :  the  Macdougall  scheme  :  various 
other  views  of  the  nature  of  the  emotions  :  the  mechanical 
view  :  the  friction  view  :  the  Lange- James-Sutherland 
view  :  the  mechanism  of  the  emotions  ;  the  vascular,  respira¬ 
tory,  and  motor  accompaniments  :  Duchenne’s  theory  :  the 
difference  between  emotions  and  sentiments  :  Shand’s  con¬ 
tribution  :  educational  manipulation  of  the  emotions  :  the 
elimination  plan :  possibility  and  advisability  of  emotional  drill. 

IX.  (April  27.)  Habits. — Relation  between  instincts  and 
habits  :  the  individual  and  the  race  :  universal  application 
of  the  habit  principle  :  organic  tendency  in  human  nature 
both  on  the  physiological  and  the  psychological  plane  : 
manipulation  of  the  primitive  urge  :  place  of  consciousness 
in  relation  to  habit  :  the  elimination  of  consciousness  :  form¬ 
ing  habits  and  falling  into  habits  :  “to  form  habits  is  to 
fail  ’’  :  the  saving  of  energy  through  habit  formation  :  habits 
and  habitudes  :  the  breaking  of  habits. 

X.  (May  4.)  Disposition  and  Temperament. — The  physio¬ 
logical  basis :  disposition  and  the  French  naturel :  the 
technical  meaning  of  temperament :  the  mixing  in  due 
proportion  :  the  old  humours  theory  with  its  corresponding 
classification  :  the  newer  view  and  the  simpler  classification  : 
the  nervous  basis  :  catabolism  and  anabolism  :  introverts 
and  extroverts  :  the  relation  between  sex  and  temperament  : 
the  possibility  of  modifying  temperament  :  physical  manipu¬ 
lation  of  temperament :  the  optimistic  view  of  the  materialists. 

XI.  (May  11.)  Soul  Control. — Mode  in  which  soul 
directs  its  energies  is  known  as  attention  :  literal  and  technical 
definitions  of  the  term  :  relation  of  interest  and  attention  : 
the  place  of  effort  :  clumsy  classifications  of  the  aspects  of 
attention  :  best  classification  into  nisic  and  anisic  forms  : 
possibility  of  training  the  attention  from  without  :  the 
mechanism  of  attention  :  how  far  is  this  mechanism  under 
the  control  of  the  individual  concerned  :  relation  between 
attention  and  will  :  suggested  identification. 

XII.  (May  18.)  The  Intellect. — Former  commanding 
place  in  psychological  discussions  :  recent  attacks  :  psycholo¬ 
gists  are  not  concerned  with  the  metaphysical  aspects,  but 
merely  with  the  mental  processes  :  nature  of  thinking  : 
method  of  fitting  means  to  ends  by  the  use  of  ideas  :  difference 
between  thinking  and  merely  recalling :  the  place  and 
function  of  judgment  :  its  infallibility  :  relation  between 
judgment  and  reasoning  :  fallibility  of  reasoning. 


FEES  FOR  ADMISSION  :  10/6  for  the  whole  course  ;  2/-  for  a  single  lecture. 
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THE  INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS : 

Grove  House,  Roehampton  Lane,  S.W.  15. 

DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL  : 

Colet  Gardens,  W.  Kensington,  W.  14. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  M.A. 

Hon.  Treasurer :  Secretary  : 

Mr.  A.  Dodds  Fairbairn.  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 


Students  are  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the  National  Froebel  Union. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  as  to  Scholarships,  Loan  Fund,  and  Grants  from 
the  Board  of  Education  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal, 

>  MISS  E.  E.  LAWRENCE. 


COLOURED  WOODCUTS. 

The  simple  effectiveness  of  these  gaily 
coloured  woodcuts  supplies  a  decoration 
for  school  or  home  that  is  both  pleasing 
and  educational. 

Prices  from  10/6  to  £2  2  0 
PORTFOLIO  SENT  ON  APPROVAL. 

HALL  THORPE, 

36,  Redcliffe  Square,  London,  S.W.  10. 


MEDICAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 


The 

Future  Career  Association. 

Established  1904. 

Directors  -  H.  Becker  and  N.  H.  Blanch,  B.A.  (Cantab.) 
Secretary  -  -  D.  W.  Hughes. 


Qualified  Masters  and  Mistresses  in  any  Subject 
always  obtain  good 

APPOINTMENTS 

through  the 

FUTURE  CAREER  ASSOCIATION. 

Employment  Specialists  for  Educated  Men 
and  Women. 

NO  REGISTRATION  FEES. 

Headmasters,  Headmistresses  and  Assistants 
interested  in  the 

CAREERS  OF  PUPILS 

are  invited  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  free  copy 
of  monthly  journal  and  particulars  of  privileges 
of  membership. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Reduce  Expenditure  by  consulting  the  F.C.A.  Price 
List ;  sent  on  application. 

PARTNERSHIPS  IN  SCHOOLS  ALSO  NEGOTIATED. 


ROLAND  HOUSE,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W.7 


THE 

UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION 
POSTAL  INSTITUTION 

provides  courses  in  preparation  for  Medical  Preliminary  Examinations,  more 
particularly  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Full  preparation  in  all  subjects,  120  lessons,  £6  ;  but  the  number  of  lessons 
required  varies  according  to  the  students’  knowledge  at  starting.  Each  lesson 
consists  of  very  full  lesson  notes,  papers  of  questions,  and  answer-notes. 

Oral  tuition,  if  preferred,  private  or  in  class,  with  or  without  residence. 

Prospectus  and  full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 

Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A.  (Lond.), 

17,  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements.  Ruled  both  sides. 

Packed  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets  .  per  Ream,  6s.  6d. 

,,  „  960  ,,  ...  ...  ,,  13s. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Junior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Preliminary, 3  Books  1/10. 

Music  Paper. 

(Postage  extra.)  Remittances  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  Co.,  Wholesale  &  Retail  Stationers, 

Telephone;  Holborn  690.  63,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON.  W.C.  1. 


LIST  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Names  of  Associations  are  inserted  in  this  list  at  a  special  rate.  Particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Advertisement  Manager  of  “ The  Educational  Times.” 


Agency,  Joint  Scholastic,  Ltd. -Registrar  :  Mr. 

E.  A.  Virgo,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Agency  for  Women  Teachers,  Joint. — Registrar  : 
Miss  A.  M.  Fountain,  Oakley  House,  14-18,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Art  Masters,  National  Society  of _ Secretary: 

Mr.  A.  Shuttleworth,  29,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.  1. 
British  Association  for  Physical  Training  (In¬ 
corporated). — Secretary  :  T. Williams,  25,  Chalcroft 
Road,  Lee,  S.E.  13. 

Associated  Board  of  the  R.A.M.  and  the  R.C.M. 

Secretary  :  James  Muir,  14  and  15,  Bedford  Square, 
W.C.  1. 

Church  Education  Corporation. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Osborne,  34,  Denison  House,  Westminster 
S.W.  1. 


College  of  Preceptors. — Secretary  :  Mr.  G.  Chalmers, 
2,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  School  of  Eurhythmies. — Secretary  :  ?■ 

Ingham,  23,  Store  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

Hon.  Secretary  :  Mrs.  Eckhard,  Broome  House, 
Didsbury,  Manchester. 

Education  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C. — Secretary  :  Miss  G. 
Morris,  B.A. 

English  Folk  Dance  Society. — Secretary  :  7,  Sicilian 
House,  Sicilian  Avenue,  W.C.  1 . 

Froebel  Educational  Institute. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A.,  Colet  Cardens,  West 
Kensington,  W.  14. 


Guildhall  School  of  Music. — Secretary  :  Mr.  H: 
Saxe  Wyndham,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C.  4. 

Musicians,  Incorporated  Society  of. — Secretary  : 
Mr.  H.  Chadfield,  19,  Berners  Street,  W.  1. 

Teachers  Registration  Council. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Frank  Roscoe,  M.A.,  47,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.  1. 
(Letters  to  be  addressed  “  The  Secretary.”) 

Theosophical  Fraternity  in  Education. — Organis¬ 
ing  Secretary  :  I.  A.  Hawliczek,  B.Sc.,  11,  Tavistock 
Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 

Training  School  for  Music  Teachers. — Secretary  : 
Mr.  Edgar  B.  Wilson,  73,  High  Street,  Marylebone, 
W.  1, 

Trinity  College  of  Music. — Secretary  :  Mr.  C.  N.  H. 

Rodwell,  Mandeville  Place,  Manchester  Square,  W. 


You  are  asked  to  show  this  Copy  of  the  Educational  Times  to  your  Friends  and  Colleagues. 
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Truman  &Kniohtley 

—  SCHOLASTIC  AGENTS— .O— LTD— * 


This  Agency  is  under  distinguished  patronage,  including  that  of  the  Principals 
of  the  majority  of  our  leading  Schools. 

Assistant  Masters  and  Tutors. 

This  department  is  under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 
(of  Westminster  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 

Assistant  Mistresses. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  divided  into  four  groups,  each  under  a  trained 
Assistant,  so  that  the  requirements  of  each  client  may  receive  individual 
attention. 

Lady  Matrons,  Housekeepers,  and  School  Secretaries. 

This  department  is  under  the  personal  direction  of  a  trained  Lady  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

There  is  no  charge  to  Principals,  and  no  charge  to  Candidates,  unless 
an  engagement  be  obtained  through  this  Agency,  when  the  Commission 
charged  is  at  a  lower  rate  than  obtains  with  the  majority  of  agencies. 

Transfer  of  Schools  and  Partnerships. 

This  department  is  under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  TRUMAN,  who  has 
had  a  wide  experience  in  the  conduct  of  negotiations  connected  with  the 
transfer  of  schools,  and  who  is  in  a  position  to  give  sound  advice  and  assistance 
to  those  seeking  to  buy  or  sell  Schools  and  Partnerships. 

NO  CHARGE  IS  MADE  TO  PURCHASERS. 

ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  &  INQUIRIES  ARE  TREATED  IN  THE  STRICTEST  CONFIDENCE. 


Offices:  61,  CONDUIT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l. 

Telegrams:  “TUTORESS,  PHONE,  LONDON.”  Telephone  N  os. :  MAYFAIR  1063  &  1064. 
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England  and  the  Empire 

A  Modern  History  with  some  account  of  European  Influences 


BOOK  I.— From  Earliest  Times 
to  1485.  i2mo.,  cloth,  illustrated, 
157  pages.  2s.  9d.  net. 

By  E.  STEVINSON,  Lecturer  in  Handwork 
and  Education  at  the  Rachel  McMillan 
Training  Centre.  <■ 


BOOK  II. — From  1485  to  1660. 

i2mo.,  cloth,  illustrated,  192  pages. 
3s.  3d  net. 

By  EDWARD  M.  FIELD,  sometime  Scholar 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  late  H.M.  In¬ 
spector  of  Schools. 


BOOK  III.— From  1660  to  1815. 

i2mo.,  cloth,  illustrated,  254  pages. 
3s.  9d.  net. 

By  EDWARD  M.  FIELD,  sometime  Scholar 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  late  H.M.  In¬ 
spector  of  Schools. 

BOOK  IV. — From  1815  to  the 

End  of  the  Great  War. 

i2mo.,  cloth,  illustrated,  319  pages. 
4s.  3d.  net 

By  EDWARD  M.  FIELD,  sometime  Scholar 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  late  H.M.  In¬ 
spector  of  Schools. 


To  present  in  vivid  narrative  the  main  features  in  our  social  and  political  development,  linked  together 
in  one  chain  of  cause  and  effect ;  to  give  the  child  some  conception  of  the  forces,  both  internal  and  external, 
which  moulded  our  national  character  and  institutions  ;  and  by  frequent  reference  to  European  and  world 
conditions,  to  lead  him  to  regard  history  with  that  breadth  of  view  which  forms  the  basis  of  intelligent 
citizenship— these  are  the  aims  of  ENGLAND  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

BOOK  I  is  intended  for  younger  children,  its  purpose  being  to  leave  with  the  pupil,  through  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  great  personalities  and  institutions  of  the  past,  a  series  of  vivid  impressions  in  chronological 
sequence  of  the  actual  warm,  human  life  of  the  period,  and  thus  to  awaken  “  in  a  rudimentary  form  that 
sympathy  with  the  past  which  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  the  historical  sense.” 

BOOKS  II,  III  and  IV  trace  in  simple  language  the  evolution  of  England  and  the  British  Empire 
through  the  centuries,  adequate  attention  being  devoted  to  those  aspects  of  the  subject — the  appearance 
and  mannerisms  of  important  personages,  the  social  life  of  the  people  in  different  ages  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  out  own  times,  romantic  episodes  connected  with  invention  and  discovery — which  make  history 
alive  to  the  child. 

Ihe  attention  devoted  to  foreign  history  in  Books  III  and  IV  is,  it  is  believed,  a  unique  feature  of 
the  seiies.  The  mainly  topical  treatment  of  the  final  period  also  provides  opportunity  for  several  chapters 
on  the  component  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  as  well  as  for  a  broad  survey  of  the  essential  features  con¬ 
nected  with  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  great  World  Powers. 

(A  Prospectus  of  the  Series  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application.) 

BOOKS  FORWARDED  ON  APPROVAL  TO  TEACHERS. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY, 

7,  QUEEN  SQUARE,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 


Tie  Birmingham  Ltd.  42-44,  Hill  Street  Birmingham,  and  Published  by  the  Proprietors  at  23,  Southampton  Street.  Bloomsbury 
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I  Price  Sixpence  Net. 
1  By  Post,  Eightpence 


THE  EDUCATION  GUILD 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  &  IRELAND. 

(Late  The  Teachers’  Guild). 

Established  1884. 

President  (1922)  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gorell,  C.B.E., 
M.C. 

Objects. — To  promote  Co-operation  and 
facilitate  Interchange  of  Opinion 
among  all  persons  interested  in  the 
Study  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Guild  offers  to  all  members  the  use 
of  a  Social  Club  where  Educational  Papers 
may  be  seen  and  Meals  obtained.  Bed¬ 
room  accommodation  is  also  available  for 
limited  periods.  Lectures  and  Conferences 
are  held  regularly  throughout  the  year. 

Subscription  to  the  Guild  10s.  per 
annum  (minimum)  or  a  Life  Member¬ 
ship  Fee  of  ^10.  Entrance  Fee,  10s. 

For  Forms  and  further  particulars 
apply  to 

The  General  Secretary, 

9  and  10,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.i. 


THIS  ISSUE 
CONTAINS 


An  Important  Article 
on 

REGENT 

DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  TEACHING 

PRACTICE 

by 

Prof.  JOHN  ADAMS 

with  other 
Essays  and  Reviews. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  THE  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron  :  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
President :  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Written  Examinations  held  in  March  and  November 
at  all  Centres.  In  practical  Subjects  in  March — April 
at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November — December  also. 
Entries  for  the  March — -April  Examinations  close 
Wednesday,  February  8th  (or,  with  extra  fee, 
February  16th,  1922). 

“SCHOOL”  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a  year, 
viz.,  March — -April,  June — July,  and  Oct. — Nov. 
Entries  for  the  March — April  Examinations  close 
Wednesday,  February  1st  (or,  with  extra  fee, 
February  9th,  1922). 

ELOCUTION  QUALIFYING  EXAMINATIONS 
will  be  held  at  certain  fixed  Centres  in  March — April, 
1922,  and  in  all  subsequent  periods.  See  Elocution 
Syllabus. 

An  official  edition  of  Examination  Music  and  Scales 
for  Pianoforte,  and  of  music  for  Violin,  and  also  of 
Written  Papers,  is  published  by  the  Board,  and  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Central  Office  or  through  any 
Music  Seller. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  The  R.A.M.  or  The  R.C.M.  for  2  or  3  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  Elocution  Syllabus,  entry  forms, 
and  any  further  information  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application  to — JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

14  and  15,  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.I. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1849. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


ICitiversit? 

Correspondence  College 

Founded  1887. 


PRINCIPAL:  WILLIAM  BRIGGS,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

Registered  Teachers  and  others  who 
have  passed  an  examination  satisfactory 
to  the  Council  are  eligible  for  membership 
of  the  College. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATIONS. 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY  DEGREES 

B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  B.Sc.,  B.Sc.  (Econ.), 
B.Com. 

OPEN  TO  BOTH  SEXES 
WITHOUT  RESIDENCE. 


THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY 
OF  MUSICIANS. 

Founded  1882.  Incorporated  1892. 


Objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  claims  the  interest  and  support  of 
every  Teacher  of  Music  4n  its  work  of  organisation, 
which,  owing  to  recent  legislation,  has  now  become  a 
necessity  to  the  Profession  if  the  interests  of  the 
Professional  Musicians  of  the  country  are  to  be  safe¬ 
guarded. 

Advantage  of  Membership. 


An  examination  for  Certificates  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  Law  Society,  the  General 
Medical  Council,  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  other  bodies,  will  begin  on 
the  7th  of  March.  Entry  forms  must  be 
returned  by  the  7th  of  February. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


The  Successes  of  University  Correspondence  College 
Students  at  London  University  Examinations  in  1921 
have  surpassed  all  previous  Yearly  Records  since  the 
Foundation  of  the  College  in  1887. 


Prospectus  Post  Free  from  the  Secretary, 

No.  15  BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  CAMBRIDGE. 


An  Annual  Conference. 

Sectional  Meetings. 

Benevolent  Fund. 

Orphan  Fund. 

Register  of  Members  (Annual). 

Legal  advice  and  assistance  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  Profession. 

Nomination  Forms  and  all  further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary. 
I.S.M.,  19,  Berners  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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NORMAL 

Normal  Corr.  College. 

(Founded  1889.) 

EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  &  Camb.  Locals. 


County  Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 

Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying 

Exams. 


SEND  FOR  NORMAL  GUIDE. 

Cr.  8vo. 

72  pages.  Price  6d.  net. 

FREE. 

To  readers  of  this  paper  on 
receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 

47,  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.  22, 
and  110,  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E.  1. 


index  to  the  Educational  Times, 

1921. 

Readers  who  desire  a  copy  of  the  Index  to  the 
Educational  Times  for  1921  should  apply  to  the 
Publishers  as  soon  as  possible. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY,  Ltd., 

9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’  GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

Registrar  :  Mr.  E.  A.  Virgo. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore 
charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1-30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  ;  on  Saturdays  from 
11  a.m.  to  12-30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


MESSRS. 

GRIFFITHS,  POWELL  &  SMITH 

(The  oldest  established  firm  of  Educational 
Agents), 

Offices  :  12  and  13,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 2. 

Telegraphic  Address  : 

“  Scholasque,  Westrand,  London.” 
Telephone  :  7021  Gerrard. 

SCHOLASTIC. 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  of  Schools 

desirous  of  engaging  English  or  Foreign  Masters  can 
have  Candidates  introduced  to  them  free  of  charge, 
by  stating  their  requirements. 

A  List  of  Vacancies  will  be  forwarded,  free  of 
charge,  to  Assistant  Masters  seeking  appointments 
on  receipt  of  details  as  to  qualifications  and  require¬ 
ments. 

ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

Head  Mistresses  and  Principals  requiring 
Assistant  Mistresses  can  have  Candidates  placed 
in  communication  with  them  free  of  charge. 

A  List  of  Vacancies  will  be  forwarded  to  Assis¬ 
tant  Mistresses  on  application.  Liberal  salaries. 
No  preliminary  fees. 

Schools  Transferred  and  Valued.  Partnerships 
arranged.  No  charge  unless  sale  effected. 
List  of  Boys’  and  of  Girls’  Schools  and  School 
Partnerships  for  Sale,  sent  gratis  to  intending 
Purchasers,  TO  WHOM  NO  COMMISSION  IS 
CHARGED. 
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GYMNASIUM 
OUTFITTING 

(Season  1922) 

EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL 
MEDICAL 

Write  for  information  and  Plans, 

E  Lists,  etc.  Expert  Representative  B 
sent,  free  of  cost,  to  advise 

9PENCER,  HEATH  6-  GEORGE 
LTD.  LONDON  AND  LEEDS 

Head  Office:  54  Goswell  Rd.,  London,  E.C.  1 
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THE  INCORPORATED  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

President :  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 


JOINT  AGENCY  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

Oakley  House, 

14,  16,  and  18,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 

Under  the  management  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of 
Preceptors,  Head  Mistresses’  Association, 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses,  and 
Welsh  County  Schools  Association. 

'T'HIS  AGENCY  has  been  established  for  the 
A  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews  : 

11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 
When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

•  Registrar  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


Offices  :  25,  Chalcroft  Road,  Lee,  London,  S.E. 13. 

THE  Association  is  the  Amalgamated  Incor¬ 
porated  British  College  of  Physical  Education 
founded  in  1891,  the  Incorporated  Gymnastic 
Teachers’  Institute  founded  in  1897,  and  the  National 
Society  of  Physical  Education  founded  in  1897,  and 
is  an  Examining  Body  for  Teachers  of  Physical 
Training. 

The  syllabus  of  examinations  provides  for  a  three 
years’  course  in  Physical  Training  and  includes  the 
British  and  Swedish  systems  and  that  contained  in  the 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

A  special  examination  is  held  for  the  Elementary 
School  Teachers’  Certificate  for  Physical  Training. 

For  particulars  of  the  examinations,  conditions  of 
membership,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  T. 
Williams. 

Educational  Authorities  and  Principals  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  requiring  fully  qualified  Teachers  of 
Physical  Training  should  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


ALEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.) 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors, 

prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA  &  DEGREE  EXAMINATIONS. 

30  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  3,000  successes. 

Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  by 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write  fully  to  the  Principal,  or  call  personally,  at 
THE  CENTRAL  TUTORIAL  CLASSES, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 


WAR  MEMORIALS 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 

!  Exquisite  design  and  finest  craftsmanship. 
Send  for  Book  29. 

F.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

27,  Eastcastle  Street,  LONDON,  W.l. 


UNIVERSITY  of  St.  ANDREWS. 

L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary  ■ 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are 
strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are 
or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Bedford, 
Belfast,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Dublin,  Edinburgh 
Exeter,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London 
Manchester,  Middlesbrough,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Plymouth,  St.  Andrews, 
Sheffield,  Southampton,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


To  economize  Time,  Effort  and  Expense 
Students  should  be  taught 

GREGG  SHORTHAND. 

This  System  holds  the 

WORLD’S  CHAMPIONSHIP 

for  Speed  and  Accuracy. 

Write  for  “First  Lessons”  Booklet,  3 d. 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  (Dept.  E.) 
7,  Garrick  Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

EVENING  COURSES  specially 
adapted  for  teachers  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  day,  who  desire  to 
study  for  the  degrees  of  the 

UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON, 

in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science, 
and  for  the  Geography  Diploma. 

Facilities  are  also  provided  for 
Post-Graduate  and  Research  Work. 


PROSPECTUS  FREE. 

Birkbeck  College ,  G.  F.  TROUP  HORNE , 
E.C.4.  Secretary. 
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THE 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 


FOR 


MUSIC  TEACHERS 

73,  High  St.,  Marylebone,  W.  1. 


NEW  COURSES 
NOW  STARTING 


The  Training  School  provides  lecture- 
courses  in  Musical  Culture  and  the 
Art  of  Teaching  Music,  including  such 
subjects  as  “  Musical  Appreciation,” 
Aural  Culture,”  "  Pianoforte  Teaching,” 
”  Class  Singing,”  etc. 

The  Lecturers  include  :  Mr.  Stewart 
MacPherson,  F.R.A.M.  ;  Mr.  Ernest 
Fowles,  F.R.A.M.  ;  Dr.  Stanley  Marchant, 
F.R.A.M.;  Miss  Elsie  Murray,  L.R.A.M.; 
Miss  Nellie  Holland,  A.R.C.M.,  etc. 


Prospectus  free  on  application  to  “  The 
Registrar.” 


SECONDARY  TECHNICAL  AND 
UNIVERSITY  TEACHERS’ 
INSURANCE  SOCIETY,  OPEN  TO 
OTHER  PROFESSIONS. 

Approved  No.  261.  Reg.  No.  1424  London. 

A  Special  General  Meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  10, 
Mecklenburgh  Square,  London,  W.  1, 
Wednesday,  8th  February,  1922,  at 
5-30  p.m. 

Business  :  To  adopt  modification  of 
management  of  the  State  Health  In¬ 
surance  and  the  Dividend  Section  of  the 
S.T.U.T.I.S.  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
S.T.U.T.I.S.  will  follow. 

Business  :  To  receive  the  audited 
Accounts  for  1920  and  to  receive  the 
Committee  of  Management’s  Report  and 
Accounts  for  1921  (not  yet  audited). 
Election  of  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman, 
and  Committee  of  Management.  Nomina¬ 
tions  for  these  offices  should  be  sent  to 
10,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  by  the  4th  of 
February.  C.  PYBUS,  Secretary. 


I6nlver$it?  Outorial  (Tolle^e, 

[Incorporated  with  University  Correspondence  College.) 

LONDON. 


ORAL  CLASSES 

FOR 

LONDON  MATRICULATION. 


LABORATORY  WORK 

IN 

Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time,  either 
during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School  Vacation,  in 
all  subjects  for  London  University  and  other  Examina¬ 
tions,  or  for  Independent  Study. 


Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 

THE  VICE-PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C.l. 


POSTS  VACANT. 


HALF  TERM.— GRADUATE  REQUIRED.  Latin 
Mathematics,  History.  £140  (resident).  Also 
ART  MISTRESS  able  to  take  Botany,  some 
English.  £80.  Good  class  Girls’  Boarding  School 
(Scotland) — Hoopers(Educational  Agents)  Ltd., 
361,  Oxford  Street,  London. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  ASSISTANT  MISTRESS 
REQUIRED  for  Senior  work.  Good  English  and 
French.  Salary  £150  (resident),  rising  £200.  Three 
years’  agreement.  Return  passage. — Hoopers 
(Educational  Agents)  Ltd.,  361,  Oxford  Street, 
London. 

NEW  ZEALAND. —ASSISTANT  MISTRESS 
REQUIRED.  Gymnasium,  Games,  Dancing. 
Secondary  School.  200  pupils.  Salary  £230  (non¬ 
resident).  3-5  years’  agreement.  Return  fare  paid. 
Hoopers  (Educational  Agents)  Ltd.,  361,  Oxford 
Street,  London. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. — Thoroughly  qualified  Master 
required  for  Agricultural  Science.  Also  qualified 
Music  Master.  Must  be  experienced  teachers  and 
unmarried.  First  class  British  Public  School.  £300 
(resident).  —  Hoopers  (Educational  Agents) 
Ltd.,  361,  Oxford  Street,  London. 


POST  VACANT. 


INDIAN  EDUCATIONAL 

SERVICE. 

NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER  PROVINCE. 

A  HEADMASTER  is  required  at  once  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  High  School.  The  pay  of  the  Indian  Educational 
Service,  according  to  the  recently  revised  scale  of 
salaries,  starts  at  or  below  the  age  of  25  with  Rs.  400 
a  month,  rising  to  Rs.  1,250  a  month  after  about  20 
years’  service.  The  initial  pay  of  candidates  over  25 
varies  within  certain  limits  according  to  the  age  on 
entrance.  Officers  of  the  Indian  Educational  Service 
are  eligible  for  promotion  to  selection  grades  rising  to 
Rs.  1,500  and  Rs.  1,750  a  month.  In  addition  all 
officers  of  non-Indian  domicile  receive  overseas  pay 
ranging  from  Rs.  150  to  Rs.  250  a  month.  Full 
particulars  of  the  rates  and  scale  of  salaries  and  further 
details  may  be  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Education 
or  the  Scottish  Education  Department.  This  post 
carries  with  it  an  additional  allowance  of  Rs.  100  a 
month  conditional  on  passing  the  Higher  Standard 
Examination  in  Pashtu.  The  Headmaster  would  be 
required  to  undertake  some  teaching,  mainly  in 
English.  Unmarried  candidates  will  he  preferred. 
Applications  should  be  submitted  in  covers  marked 
“  C.A;’’  and  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Whitehall,  S.W.  1  Scottish  candidates 
should  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Education 
Department,  Whitehall,  S.W.  1. 


LECTURES. 


A  Course  of  Six  Introductory  Lectures  on 

“  Science  of  Right  Thinking,” 

with  special  reference  to  education  of  children, 
will  be  given  by 

SOPHIA  NICHOLLS,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

(late  on  staff  of  North  London  Collegiate  School  and 
University  College  School), 
on  2nd  and  4th  Saturdays,  at  3  p.m.,  at 
I.N.T.A.  Centre,  39,  Maddox  Street, 
commencing  on  January  28th. 

A  similar  course  will  probably  be  held  at  29,  Gordon 
Square. 


MR.  F.  W.  ROBINS  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
Schools  within  about  50  miles  of  London  interested 
hi  well-illustrated  lectures  (Historical  and  Topo¬ 
graphical). — 76,  Horsham  Avenue,  N.  12. 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

SECOND-HAND. 

State  wants — 

GALLOWAY  &  PORTER, 

University  Booksellers,  Cambridge. 


Second-hand  School  Books 


Please  Write  for  Catalogue  to 

GEORGE  OVER, 

Educational  Bookseller,  RUGBY 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

(University  of  London),  REGENT’S  PARK,  N.W.l. 

Principal  :  Miss  M.  J.  TUKE,  M.A. 

DEGREE  COURSES  IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE.  SECONDARY  TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT.  COURSE  OF  TRAINING  IN  SOCIAL  WORK. 

FOR  RESIDENT  AND  DAY  STUDENTS. 
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Guildhall  School  of  Music 

Established  by  the  Corporation  of  London  in  1880. 

Principal  -  Sir  LANDQN  RONALD. 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  in  all  Musical  Subjects 
from  £2  2s.  6d.  per  term  of  12  lessons. 

STAGE  TRAINING  in  Elocution,  Gesture, 
Stage  Dancing,  Fencing.  Class  lessons  in  above 
subjects. 

COMPLETE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  at  in¬ 
clusive  Fees — £9  9s.  Od.  and  £\2  12s.  0d., 
comprising  principal  and  secondary  Subjects, 
Dalcroze  Eurhythmies,  Harmony,  Sight-Singing 
and  Orchestra. 

A  TEACHERS’  TRAINING  COURSE  has 

been  devised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Teachers  Registration  Council,  and  is  approved 
by  them. 

Prospectus  and  Syllabus  of  Local  Centres 
and  Local  Schools  Examinations  (open 
to  general  public)  free  on  application. 


H.  SAXE  WYNDHAM,  Secretary, 
VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 

Telephone  No:  Central  4459.  Telegrams:  “Euphonium,  Fleet,  London." 


3 


Dalcroze  Eurhythmies  : 


A  VACATION  COURSE  will  be  held  in  London,  April 

17th  to  22nd  inclusive,  comprising  (a)  Daily  Lessons  in  Rhythmic  Movement  ; 
(b)  Daily  Lessons  in  Solfege  (ear- training),  Improvization,  and  two  Lectures  on 
“  Fundamentals  of  Music  and  Rhythm  ”  by  Mr.  Ernest  Read,  A.R.A.M. 


(Professor  of  Aural  Training  and  Improvization  at  the  R.A.M.). 

Inquiries  and  applications  for  prospectuses  should  be  addressed  to  The  Dalcroze 
School  of  Eurythmics,  Limited,  23,  Store  Street,  London,  W.C.  1. 


WIGMORE  HALL  (Wigmore  Street,  W.  1). — Saturday, 
February  11th,  at  8  p.m.,  Monsieur  E.  Jaques- Dalcroze 
will  give  a  Lecture-Demonstration  on  Ear-training  and  Im¬ 
provization. 

2EOLIAN  HALL  (Bond  Street,  W.  1). — Wednesday,  February 
15th,  and  Tuesday,  February  21st,  at  8-15  p.m.,  Monsieur 
Jaques -Dalcroze  will  give  two  Concerts  entirely  of  his  own 
Compositions. 

Monsieur  Dalcroze  will  have  the  assistance  of  the  following 
artists  : — Madame  Jaques-Dalcroze  (Soprano),  Miss  Daisy 
Kennedy  (Violin),  Monsieur  Rodolphe  Gaillard  (Baritone), 
The  Spencer  Dyke  String  Quartette. 

Tickets  and  Programmes  from  Chappell  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  50,  New 
Bond  Street,  W.  1.  Telephone  :  Mayfair  3940. 


I  CANNOT  OFFER  ANY 


DISCOUNT  ON  NEW  BOOKS 


BUT  I  CAN  OFFER  YOU  A  PROMPT 
SERVICE  FOR  ANY  BOOKS  YOU  MAY  REQUIRE. 


MR.  JOHN  DAVIS 


(Successor  to 

MR.  THOMAS  LAURIE) 


13,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G.  4. 


CAREY’S  GRADUS. 


SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL, 
\^\  MATHEMATICAL, 
and  SCIENTIFIC 

yy  \ books 

.  \%. 

\ 


Always  a  large  Stock  of 
Second-hand  Books  at 
about  half  prices. 


ESTABLISHED 

1854 


SCHOOLS 

SUPPLIED. 


Keys  and 

Translations. 

BOOKS 
BOUGHT 


J.  Poole  &  Co. 

104  Charing  Gross  Rd,, 
LONDON,  W.C. 

i 

Telephone  No.  :  1646  Gerrard 

New  and  Second-hand.  All  Inquiries  answered 


“  GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM  ” 

With  the  English  Meanings. 

Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Post  8vo.,  Cloth,  Price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY, 

Stationers’  Hall,  LONDON. 


THE  ENGLISH  FOLK  DANCE  SOCIETY. 

Director:  Cecil  J.  Sharp. 

The  Easter  Vacation  School  of  Folk  Song  and  Dance  will 
be  held  at  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,  from  April  17th  to  April  22nd, 
inclusive. 

Particulars  can  be  obtained  from 

The  Secretary,  E.F.D.S., 

7,  Sicilian  House,  Sicilian  Avenue,  Southampton  Row,  W.C.l. 


Ntemorials 


MURAL  TABLETS  IN  CAST,  ENGRAVED  AND 
REPOUSSE  BRONZE  OR  BRASS,  CARVED  OAK,  &c. 

SWANSER  &  SON,  ART  METAL  WORKERS 

Dept.  (E),  52,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.  2 
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IMPORTANT 

Colleges.  Schools. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

TO 

convents,  institutions. «u. 


D.  R.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Have  arranged for  high-class  BISC  UITS  &  CAKES  manufactured  by 


&  SONS  Ltd. 


To  be  supplied  to  Schools,  Colleges,  etc.,  direct  from  the  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

This  ensures  Biscuits  being  fresh  and  unbroken,  also  the  more  important  fact  of 
obtaining  supplies  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

A  choice  and  economical  selection  is  at  your  disposal  for  : 

MID-MORNING  MILK  AND  BISCUITS. 

LUNCHEON. 

AFTERNOON  TEA. 

DINNER. 

THE  EVENING  BISCUIT  WITH  MILK  AND  COCOA. 


No.  of  Biscuits 
to  the  lb. 


Milk  Arrowroot 
Tea  Time 

Afternoon  Tea  Cakes 
Baltic  Cracker,  Small 

Thin  Lunch 
Assorted  in  Packets 


68  Contains  twice  as  much  Milk  as  ordinary  Arrowroot 
Biscuits.  Ideal  as  a  food.  Splendid  for  Children. 

31  Pleasing  and  Popular. 

30  A  charming  addition  to  the  Tea  Table. 

182  For  Cheese  or  Bovril.  Specially  recommended,  there 
being  182  Biscuits  to  the  lb. 

66  Sweeter  than  most  makes  of  this  Biscuit. 

Suitable  for  the  Tuck-Shop. 


SUITABLE  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


No.  of  Biscuits  No.  of  Biscuits 

No.  of  Biscuits 

to  the  lb. 

to  the  lb. 

to  the  lb. 

Ginger  Nuts  - 

-  50 

Cocoanuts  Fingers  46 

Thin  Social  - 

-  73 

Home 

-  59 

Cheese  Assorted  -  47 

Butter  Puff  - 

-  34 

Marie 

-  57 

Osborne  -  -  58 

Sponge  Cakes 

- 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  any  of  the  above  named  specialities  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  a  range  of  samples  together  with  a  price  list. 

Orders  for  6  tins  and  upwards  sent  CARRIAGE  PAID  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 


Address  your  enquiries  to-day  to 

D.  R.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LEADING  SUPPLIERS  TO  COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  CONVENTS,  ETC., 

68  -  69,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  4. 
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Principals  wishing  to  have  their  Schools 
included  in  the  next  issue  should  apply  for 

particulars  to 

J.  &  J.  PATON,  Educational  Agents, 
143,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  4. 

Telephone  :  Central  5053. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  GRENOBLE  (France). 

SPRING  TERM,  1922.— March  1st  to  June  30th. 

Registration  may  take  place  at  any  time. 

COMPLETE  COURSE  OF  UNIVERSITY  STUDY  IN  LETTERS,  SCIENCE,  LAW,  MEDICINE,  POLYTECHNIC  INST.,  COMMERCIAL  INST. 
SPECIAL  LECTURES  ON  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS. 

COMPLETE  COURSE  OF  PHONETICS.  PRACTICE  IN  READING  AND  SPEAKING  (Groups  of  6). 

PRACTICE  IN  TRANSLATION  AND  FRENCH  COMPOSITION. 

Fees:  ( Exclusive  of  Practical  Exercises ),  80  francs  One  Month,  150  francs  the  Whole  Term. 

.  Family  Boarding  Houses  from  60  to  150  francs  a  week. 

EVERY  SUMMER  SPORT: 

Mountaineering.  Excursions  on  foot  and  in  auto  in  the  finest  province  of  France.  Football.  Hockey.  Tennis. 

More  detailed  information  sent  free  on  receipt  of  demand  addressed  to: — 

COMITE  DE  PATRONAGE  DES  ETUDIANTS  ETRANGES,  UNIVERSITE  DE  GRENOBLE  (France) 


Possession  of  the  new  London  University  Degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCE 

opens  the  door  to 

Responsibleand  Highly-paid  Administrative  Appointments 

Candidates  of  either  sex  are  eligible,  and  the  first  of  three  prescribed  examina¬ 
tions,  i.e.,  Matriculation,  may  be  taken  by  any  person  over  the  age  of  16. 

Specialised  Postal  Coaching, Taken  at  Home,  in  LeisureTime 

That  the  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  is  undoubtedly  the  leading  training 
centre  for  the  B.Com.  Examinations  is  evidenced  by  the  following  percentage  of 
passes  at  the  September,  1921,  Intermediate  Commerce  Examination. 

Metropolitan  College  Students  . .  . .  . .  75  per  cent. 

All  other  Candidates  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  61  per  cent. 

Write  to-day  for  Full  Particulars  of  the  London  B.Com.  Course,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  “  Students’  Guide,”  a  handsome  and  informative  volume  of  132 
pages  ;  Free  and  post  paid. 

METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE, 

Dept.  378,  ST.  ALBANS. 


DRAWING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

To  attain  a  high  standard  of  work 
the  use  of  an  Easel  is  essential. 

THE  “  ENGLEFIELD  ”  EASEL 

Frequently  recommended  by  H.M  Inspectors  for  Schools 
and  by  Directors  of  Art  as  the  most  satisfactory  Easel 
for  School  purposes. 

For  Prices  and  further  particulars  address  : 

ARTHUR  ENGLEFIELD, 

PARKSTONE,  BARN  WOOD,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The  Office  of  The  Educational  Times  is  now  at 
23,  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
London,  W.C.  1.  Readers  are  asked  to  note  this. 


The  “  IDEAL”  Folding 

Scholar’s  Sloped  Desk  or  Flat  Table. 


By  a  very  simple  but  ingenious  arrangement  this  useful  article  can  be  arranged  sloping  as  a  DESK 
or  flat  as  a  TABLE.  Folds  for  storage  in  small  space  when  not  in  use.  When  open  in  use  a 
convenient  Book  Trough  is  formed  underneath.  Price,  Deal,  25/-  ;  Oak,  30/- 


All-Wood  Sliding  Locker 

Combined  Desk  and  Chair. 


Strongly  constructed  in  Ash,  £3  10  0 


Single  Locker  Desk. 

Extra  Strongly  Constructed,  with  Metal  Footrail. 
No.  2645. 

As  No.  2655,  but  without  chair  attached, 

£2  15  0 


WILLIAM  HUNT, 

SCHOLASTIC  STATIONERY  &  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURER, 

18,  BROAD  STREET,  OXFORD. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SCHOOL  SPECIALITIES. 


Suitable  strong  separate  chair,  similar  in  design 
but  with  four  legs,  Ash,  10/- 


Special  quotations  for  quantities  on  application. 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS. 

Beginning  with  this  issue  there  will  be  in  the  Educational  Times 
four  highly  important  articles  by  Professor  John  Adams  on  Recent 
Developments  in  Educational  Practice,  Readers  are  asked  to  bring 
these  to  the  notice  of  their  friends. 


NOTICE  TO  WRITERS. 

The  Editor  is  prepared  to  consider  essays,  sketches,  or 
verse,  provided  that  they  are  marked  by  originality  or 
jreshness  of  view.  Accounts  of  successful  teaching  devices 
or  efforts  to  introduce  new  methods  in  education  will 
receive  special  attention.  Articles  submitted  should  not 
exceed  600,  1,200,  or  1,800  words  in  length,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  topic.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  should  be  written  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  and 
the  number  of  words  indicated.  A  rticles,  if  declined,  will 
not  be  returned  unless  they  are  sent  with  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  for  this  purpose. 

Address  :  23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  Londo^n,  W.C.  1 . 

BUSINESS  NOTICE. 

The  Educational  Times  is  published  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 
Price  :  Sixpence.  By  post,  Eightpence. 

Subscription  for  One  Year,  including  postage,  Seven  Shillings 
and  Sixpence. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  and  Books  for  Review  should  be 

addressed  to 

The  Editor,  The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 

Advertisements  should  be  addressed  to 

i 

The  Manager,  The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 

not  later  than  the  20th  of  themonthif  intended  for  the  next  issue. 

ADVERTISEMENT  RATES. 

Whole  page . £7  0  0  Quarter  page . £2  0  0 

Half  page . £3  15  0  One-eighth  page . £\  1  0 

Narrow  Columns — One  inch,  7  /6  ;  Half-inch,  4  /- 

Special  Rate  for  Teachers  and  Associations. — Announce¬ 
ments  of  posts  vacant  and  wanted,  meetings,  lectures,  etc., 
are  accepted  at  the  special  rate  of  one  penny  a  word. 
Minimum  nett  charge,  2  /6  prepaid. 


High-class  School  Furniture 

OF  UNIQUE  DESIGN,  LIGHT,  DURABLE,  CONVENIENT, 
CAREFULLY  MADE  OF  WELL-SEASONED  WOOD. 

The  Illustration  shows  one  variety  of  the  Fairfield  Desk. 

OUR  FOLDING  DESKS, 

with  Trough  for  Books,  are  as  perfect  as  can  be  made. 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

7,  SICILIAN  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 
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THE  COLLEGE  DINING  HAIL 

WELL  SUPPLIED 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  COMPARE  PRICES. 


TEAS 

COFFEES 

COCOA 

PRESERVED  MEATS 
CANNED  FISH 
CANNED  FRUIT 
CEREALS 
JAMS 

MARMALADE 

SYRUP 

HONEY 

DRIED  FRUIT 

CONDENSED  MILK 

CONFECTIONERY 

BISCUITS 

KITCHEN  SUNDRIES 
ETC.,  ETC. 


NEW  TERM  SUPPLIES  : 


RICE.  Fine  Creamy  .... 

ROLLED  OATS.  Scotch 
OATMEAL.  1 J  cwt.  bags 


PORK  BRAWN. 
CORNED  BEEF. 
PURE  HONEY. 
TABLE  SYRUP. 


Finest  6  lb.  tins . 

"Rio  Grande,”  6  lb.  tins 

60  lb.  tins . 

14  lb.  free  tins  . 


per  cwt.  20/6 
„  „  23/- 

„  „  22/- 

1/1-1- 

lOd. 
45/- 
6/9 


per  lb. 

)>  >> 
per  cwt. 
each 


COOKING  FIGS.  Finest  28  lb.  bags  ....  per  cwt.  55/- 
NEW  ORANGE  MARMALADE.  71b.  free  tins,  per  tin  4/9 
SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  LIST. 


D.  R.  EVANS  &  CO.,  LTD., 

GREAT  BRITAIN’S  LEADING  SUPPLIERS, 

68/69,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4 

Telephone  :  City  849/850. 


SPECIAL  APPEAL  TO 
;  MASTERS  &  MISTRESSES 

THE  “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING  SHIP 

AND  THE  SHAFTESBURY  HOMES 

URGENTLY  NEED 

£25,000 

To  prevent  Curtailment  of  any  branch 
of  the  Society’s  Work. 

You  can  do  so  much  by  telling  the  pupils  of  the  good 
work  which  is  being  done. 

Will  you  arrange  a  regular  collection  in  your  School? 

Any  information  on  the  Society’s  work  will  be  gladly 
furnished  on  application. 

A  Lecturer  will  be  sent  if  so  desired. 

Patrons  :  THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 

President :  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Vice-President :  ADMIRAL  VISCOUNT  JELLICOE. 

Chairman  and  Treasurer  :  C.  E.  MALDEN,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Chairman  of  “  Arethusa  ”  Committee  :  HOWSON  F.  DEVITT,  Esq, 
Joint  Secretaries  : 

H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  HENRY  G.  COPELAND. 

-  London  Offices  - 

Shaftesbury  Homes  and  “Arethusa”  Training  Ship, 
164,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C.2. 


LANTERN 

SLIDES 

AND 

LANTERNS 

FOR 


Educational  purposes,  nothing  is  superior  to  the 
Lantern,  combined  with  good  slides.  For  adult 
lectures,  or  children’s  teaching  and  training, 
this  is  the  most  interesting  way,  and  combines 
with  it  accuracy  and  lasting  impressions. 
Butcher’s  slides  are  noted  all  over  the  world 
for  excellence  of  make,  clear  and  sharp  definition 
combined  with  truthful  and  artistic  colouring. 

EDUCATIONAL 

purposes  are  fully  met  in  our  stock  of  slides 
which,  amongst  other  subjects,  include  those  of 
History,  Travel,  Biography,  ,  Science,  Religion, 
Adventure,  Botany,  and  Temperance.  Our  slides 
are  used  by  many  of  our  great  Education 
Boards,  and  can  be  purchased  outright  or  hired 
for  definite  periods  on  extremely  reasonable 
terms.  You  will  find  them  invaluable  for  all 

PURPOSES 


Call  or  write  for  our  "  London  Lists  ”  of  Slides. 
Price  1/3  post  free.  State  subjects  required. 


J.  W.  BUTCHER, 

2  &  3,  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.  4. 

General  Business  Manager  :  E.  W.  Morton-George. 
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NORMAL 

THE  COLLEGE  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION. 

(Founded  1889.) 


THE  NORMAL  CONVERTS  YOUR  STUDY 

INTO  A  UNIVERSITY. 

Founded  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by  teachers  for  teachers,  the 
Normal  stands  to-day  a  monument  to  the  fact  that  at  its  inception  it 
was  based  upon  right  principles  and  built  on  sound  methods.  The 
Normal  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  is  firmly  established  as  the 
most  reliable  Correspondence  College. 

The  Keystone  of  the  Normal  is  the  concentration  of  the  efforts  of 
most  highly  qualified  and  experienced  Tutors  on  the  requirements  of 
the  individual  student.  Thus  the  Normal  converts  your  study  into  . 
a  University. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL  PREPARES. 


County  Scholarships. 

Pupil  Teachers. 

Preliminary  Certificate. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  &  Cambridge  Locals. 
College  of  Preceptors. 


Professional  Preliminary. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 

Central  Welsh  Board. 
Matriculation. 


Degree  Examinations. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying  Exams. 


Single  Subjects. — A  Pupil  may  join  the  Normal  for  instruction  in  any  single 

subject. 


NORMAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

MELFORD  ROAD,  EAST  DULWICH,  LONDON,  S.E.22  ;  &  AVONDALE  SQUARE,  LONDON,  S.E.l. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  Outlook. 

The  long  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  first  chapters 
of  the  Report  of  the  Economy  Committee  may  be 
regarded  by  turns  as  a  doubtful  tribute  to  its  eminent 
authors  or  as  a  handsome  compliment  to  their  work. 
Either  they  have  produced  something  which  is  so  unsatis¬ 
factory  that  the  Government  hesitate  to  accept  it,  or 
they  have  provided  material  for  reflection  and  views  of 
statecraft  so  fresh  and  weighty  as  to  make  even  the 
present  Cabinet  pause  and  reflect  before  taking  action. 
Of  these  two  possible  explanations  the  first  has  become 
the  more  plausible,  since  Lord  Inchcape,  in  a  moment 
of  indiscretion,  exhibited  himself  as  a  man  of  narrow 
vision  and  poor  mental  quality,  unable  to  think  of 
national  well-being  save  in  terms  of  national  wealth. 
His  remark  to  the  effect  that  State  education  brings  little 
economic  return  shows  how  ill-fitted  he  is  to  pass  any 
judgment  on  educational  expenditure.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  not  justified  by  the  facts,  since  it  maybe  shown  that 
the  money  spent  on  education  is  a  valuable  investment, 
raising  the  productive  capacity  of  our  people  and 
relieving  us  from  expenditure  in  other  directions.  In 
the  second  place  the  remark  is  foolish  because  it  ignores 
the  truth  that  a  healthy  life,  for  the  community,  as  for 
the  individual,  must  include  elements  which  are  not 
directly  translatable  into  terms  of  money. 

The  “  Business  Man  ”  Fallacy. 

Lord  Inchcape’s  measure  of  the  value  of  education 
illustrates  the  folly  of  expecting  universal  wisdom  from 
any  one  class  of  men.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
man  who  has  made  a  fortune  for  himself  and  has  developed 
an  aptitude  or  skill  in  managing  one  kind  of  enterprise 
will  be  able  to  show  the  same  qualities  in  like  degree 
when  he  turns  to  public  affairs.  That  this  conclusion  is 
not  warranted  was  shown  many  times  during  the  war, 
when  the  business  man  failed  us  again  and  again.  Nor  is 
it  sound  in  theory,  for  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  success 
in  business  a  man  must  be  a  specialist,  confining  himself 
very  closely  to  one  line  of  work.  The  ability  which  he 
thereby  develops  is  often  very  great  within  the  scope  of 
his  chosen  field,  but  outside  this  he  may  be  less  adept 
than  are  those  who  have  not  neglected  the  wood  for  the 
trees.  Every  elected  public  body  in  England  includes 
men  who  have  claimed  the  support  of  voters  on  the  ground 
of  their  special  fitness  as  business  men.  Their  claim  is 
justified  in  the  rare  cases  where  public  bodies  are  engaged 
in  the  conduct  of  business  enterprises  akin  to  those  in 
which  the  representative  has  made  his  own  "  pile." 
Education  Committees  do  not  control  factories  or  rail¬ 
ways  or  shipping  companies,  however,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  a  man  is  a  railway  or  shipping  magnate,  or  that  he 
turns  out  more  bedsteads  or  linoleum  per  week  than  any 
other  manufacturer,  does  not  of  itself  entitle  him  to 
speak  with  authority  on  questions  of  educational 
administration. 


A  Royal  Commission. 

The  discussion  of  the  Geddes  Report  will  be  valuable 
if  it  leads  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  relations  between  the 
State  and  the  schools.  At  present  we  are  somewhere 
midway  between  two  ideas.  The  early  nineteenth 
century  view  was  that  the  state  might  help  poor  parents 
to  educate  their  children.  This  note  of  philanthropy 
found  expression  in  the  title  of  “  The  National  Society 
for  the  Education  of  the  Children  of  the  Poor  in  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,”  afterwards  known 
by  the  shorter  title  of  The  National  Society.  Its  early 
rival  was  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and 
although  Francis  Place  succeeded,  as  he  tells  us,  in  keeping 
out  any  reference  to  the  “  labouring  poor  ”  in  the  early 
documents  of  this  body  its  supporters  were  chiefly  moved 
by  a  philanthropic  desire  to  help  individuals.  The  idea 
persists,  and  even  now  we  have  those  who  think  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  boon  or  privilege  to  be  conferred  on  the  deserving 
where  the  individual  cannot  buy  it,  just  as  coal  and 
blankets  may  be  sent  to  poor  villagers  by  the  squire's 
lady.  Against  this  we  have  a  growing  perception  of  the 
fact  that  education  is  an  essential  form  of  state  enterprise, 
even  more  important  than  the  means  of  national  defence. 
It  is  indeed  the  main  defence,  since  a  modern  war 
demands  qualities  and  aptitudes  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  masses  of  cannon  fodder  led  by  expert  polo- 
players.  Instead  of  providing  education  as  a  kind  of 
dole  the  community  should  make  it  impossible  for  any 
citizen  to  grow  up  with  undeveloped  powers.  These 
sharply  opposed  views  of  education  should  be  resolved 
by  a  thorough  enquiry,  and  a  Royal  Commission  on 
State  Education  should  be  formed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Work  for  the  Commission. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  a  Royal  Commission  of  the 
kind  suggested  would  begin  by  considering  how  the 
people  are  now  educated.  It  would  soon  be  evident  that 
the  state  machinery,  originally  intended  only  to  help  the 
poor,  has  extended  its  operations  while  retaining  some¬ 
thing  of  the  quality  of  patronage  or  philanthropy  or 
pauperism.  Many  of  our  citizens  feel  that  by  sending 
their  children  to  state  schools  they  are  doing  something 
which  is  akin  to  accepting  poor  relief,  or  at  least  an  old 
age  pension.  In  order  to  avoid  this  imagined  stigma 
they  arrange  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children  in 
schools  which  are  independent.  So  it  comes  about  that 
the  national  and  local  educational  estimates  come  far 
short  of  revealing  the  total  amount  which  we  spend  on 
education.  The  Commission  should  take  a  survey  of  all 
existing  educational  facilities,  whether  state-aided  or 
independent,  and  should  try  to  devise  means  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  system  which  would  be  truly  national  and 
consonant  with  the  British  temperament.  State  aid 
might  well  take  the  form  of  grants  to  all  efficient  schools, 
whether  “  independent  ”  or  “  provided.” 
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Mr.  Fisher  and  Parliament. 

It  is  stated  that  Professor  Strong,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Leeds,  is  to  be 
nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  Associated  Universities. 
The  present  representatives  are  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  and 
Sir  Martin  Conway.  Dr.  Strong  has  the  official  support 
of  the  Association  of  University  Teachers,  a  body  which 
is  crowing  lustily  even  in  the  cradle.  It  is  unlikely  that 
it  carries  great  voting  strength,  since  many  of  its  members 
are  not  electors  for  the  Associated  Universities,  as  they 
obtained  their  degrees  elsewhere.  The  significance  of 
their  action  lies  in  the  fact  that  Dr.  Strong  is  coming 
forward  as  a  non-party  education  candidate,  thus 
affording  to  the  electors  an  opportunity  of  displacing  Mr. 
Fisher.  Whether  they  will  take  it  remains  to  be  seen, 
and  as  many  of  the  electors  are  teachers  much  will 
depend  on  the  degree  of  vigour  with  which  the  President 
of  the  Board  resists  the  proposals  of  the  Gedcles  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  is  thought  to  have  displayed  undue  com¬ 
plaisance  in  regard  to  the  whittling  down  of  the  Burnham 
Scheme,  and  if  he  goes  further  along  that  line  he  must  not 
expect  to  retain  the  confidence  of  teachers,  but  must 
accept  the  status  of  an  ordinary  party  politician.  One 
professor  has  written  to  the  press  urging  that  Dr.  Strong 
ought  ’not  to  come  forward  as  the  education  candidate 
since  the  special  representation  of  one  group  or  class  is 
undesirable.  This  may  be  so,  but  the  objector  raised  no 
difficulties  when  Mr.  Fisher  was  translated  from  Sheffield 
University  to  Whitehall  and  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  ground  of  his  special  fitness  to  control  education. 

The  Anti-Vice-Chancellor. 

Dr.  Lewis  Farnell,  Rector  of  Exeter  College  and  the 
reigning  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  has 
incurred  some  criticism  because  he  has  banned  certain 
gatherings  of  the  University  Labour  Party  on  the  ground 
that  attendance  at  political  meetings  distracts  under¬ 
graduates  and  interferes  with  their  pursuit  of  learning. 
It  is  reported  also  that  he  has  forbidden  the  use  of  the 
theatre  by  the  Grand  Guignol  company,  which  had 
proposed  to  visit  Oxford.  It  is  surely  unfair  to  blame 
the  worthy  Vice-Chancellor  for  these  excellent  pre¬ 
cautions.  His  responsibilities  are  heavy  and  he  does 
well  to  take  them  seriously.  Who  knows  what  might 
happen  to  the  young  souls  committed  to  his  charge  if 
they  are  permitted  to  spend  in  political  discussion  even 
one-tenth  of  the  time  which  is  now  devoted  to  urging 
flying  spheres  and  spheroids  of  various  sizes  through  the 
air  or  over  the  ground.  It  is  true  that  he  has  begun  with 
the  Labour  Party,  but  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Union 
will  probably  have  his  magisterial  attention  in  due 
course.  One  must  begin  somewhere,  and  the  Bolshevik 
spirit  which  infests  Oxford  Common  Rooms  has  long 
been  a  scandal.  The  mere  title  of  All  Souls  suggests  a 
most  far-reaching  development  of  communism.  As  for 
the  Grand  Guignol,  which  provides  acting  of  unsurpassed 
technical  skill,  it  is  clearly  unfit  for  tender  youths  and 
maidens  trained  in  the  decorous  school  of  “  Chu  Chin 
Chow  ”  and  nourished  on  “  A  Little.  Bit  of  Fluff.  ”  In  his 
praiseworthy  effort  Dr.  Farnell  might  do  worse  than 
borrow  from  Lincoln  College  next  door  the  whip  of 
knotted  cords  which  was  formerly  used  for  the  chastise¬ 
ment  of  unruly  youths.  Perhaps  he  had  better  borrow 
from  somewhere  a  little  common-sense  and  a  little 
<  good  humour. 


The  German  Schoolmaster. 

An  American  Professor  of  Education,  lately  returned 
from  a  lengthy  visit  to  Germany,  where  he  has  been 
studying  the  conditions  in  schools  of  all  types,  has  sent 
us  a  few  of  his  observations.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
are  those  which  concern  the  position  of  the  teachers  in 
German  schools.  He  found  among  them  a  great  devotion 
to  the  Republic  and  a  strong  desire  to  be  rid  of  the 
militarism  and  sham  glory  of  former  days.  The  long 
familiar  pictures  and  busts  of  the  Kaiser  are  disappearing 
from  schoolrooms  and  the  old  doctrine  of  narrow 
imperialism  is  being  replaced  by  a  conception  of  friendly 
co-operation  between  the  nations.  The  great  anxiety 
felt  by  the  teachers  is  lest  the  course  of  events  should 
lead  to  Germany  being  driven  back  upon  herself  with  the 
result  Of  affording  a  pretext  to  those  politicians  who 
desire  to  return  to  the  old  order  of  things.  Our  corre¬ 
spondent  declares  that  the  teachers  are  the  backbone  of 
the  Republic.  The  position  of  the  elementary  school 
teacher  has  been  greatly  changed  by  his  release  from 
clerical  control  over  his  work.  The  movement  for 
establishing  a  single  type  of  primary  school  for  children 
of  all  social  grades  has  gone  forward  to  the  point  of 
preventing  the  establishment  of  any  new  schools  by 
private  persons.  This  movement  is  political  rather  than 
educational  and  its  effects  should  be  studied  by  those  in 
this  country  who  believe  that  we  can  break  down  social 
barriers  by  such  devices. 


THE  DIRECT  METHOD. 

A  Version  from  Heine. 

“  Es  stehen  unbeweglich.” — Lyrisches  Intermezzo 

So  steadfast  are  they  stationed , 

Those  starry  powers  above  ; 

What  thousand  years  their  watchings 
Have  known  the  woes  of  love  ! 

Beauteous  and  rich  the  language 
That  links  them  each  to  each  / 

Yet  none  of  the  language-masters 
Can  tell  the  sense  of  their  speech. 

But  I  have  acquired  its  secret , 

And  never  escapes  it  from  me  ; 

♦ 

Simply  I  used  for  grammar 
Thy  face,  0  thou  fairest  to  see  ! 

J.  Broadbent  Marshall. 
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THE  NEW  TYPE  OF  EXAMINATION  QUESTION. 

By  C.  A.  E.  Whish. 


Much  discussion  has  been  aroused  in  school  educational 
circles  by  the  percentage  failures  in  the  recent  examina¬ 
tions  conducted  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sities,  and  there  is  involved  in  the  issue  a  question  of 
considerable  educational  importance.  Those  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  the  examinations 
conducted  by  at  least  one  of  these  universities  must, 
within  the  writer’s  knowledge,  have  been  aware  of  a 
variation  in  the  type  of  question  set.  There  has  been 
for  some  years  past  a  movement,  welcome  to  the  real 
teacher,  away  from  the  old  memory-test  and  toward  a 
test  of  power  to  use  knowledge,  a  test  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  pupils.  In  short,  the  type  of  question  has 
tended  to  become  a  problem.  It  would  be  a  disaster  to 
educational  progress  if  through  any  misunderstanding 
this  new  type  of  question  became  discredited  and  the 
old  memory-test,  with  its  appendage  of  cramming 
methods  of  teaching,  returned  into  vogue.  But  it  should 
be  recognised  that  there  are  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
problem  question  which  scarcely  appeared  at  the  level 
of  a  memory  test.  The  root  of  these  difficulties  may  be 
very  simply  exposed.  The  problem  question  calls  for  a 
much  more  thorough  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
psychology  of  the  examinee  than  was  the  case  when 
mere  efforts  of  memory  were  required.  A  study  of  the 
development  of  this  type  of  question,  as  exemplified 
during,  say,  the  last  ten  years,  shows,  in  the  writer’s 
opinion,  some  evidence  of  a  groping  after  a  satisfactory 
standard.  This  in  itself  has  been  unfair  both  to  pupils 
and  to  those  responsible  for  their  preparation,  and  no 
factor  could  more  readily  conduce  to  dissatisfaction. 
Enquiry  into  the  proper  use  of  the  problem  test  is 
necessary.  Such  an  enquiry  naturally  falls  under  two 
heads,  arising  (1)  from  the  nature  of  the  test  itself,  and 
(2)  from  the  purpose  which  the  school  examination  is 
supposed  to  serve.  It  is  proposed  to  examine  each  of 
these,  and  if  possible  to  contribute  some  constructive 
proposals  from  the  analysis  made. 

As  already  stated,  the  nature  of  the  test  itself  necessi¬ 
tates  a  thorough  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  psychology 
of  the  examinee.  It  should  be  recognised  at  the  outset 
that  the  “  situations  ”  presented  by  examination 
questions  are  presented  in  circumstances  which  to  a 
child  of  sixteen  are  in  themselves  in  the  nature  of  an 
ordeal.  This  point  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  under 
the  Board  of  Education’s  present  regulations  many 
pupils  at  the  school  certificate  standard  find  themselves 
for  the  first  time  facing  the  ordea)  of  an  external  examina¬ 
tion — they  have  had  no  preliminary  canter.  Many 
situations  which  could  be  successfully  dealt  with  had 
they  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  examinee’s  normal  life 
become  overwhelming  when  presented  as  examination 
situations.  This  fact,  however,  is  chiefly  important  as  a 
reminder  of  the  possible  mental  atmosphere  of  the 
average  candidate  at  the  school  certificate  standard, 
and  it  tends  to  give  increased  importance  to  the  further 
psychological  considerations  adduced.  An  examination 
question  of  the  type  here  considered  is  really  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  pupil  to  show  how  he  would  deal  with  the 
situation  propounded.  In  consequence  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  the  language  in  which  the  invitation  is 
presented  should  conjure  up  in  the  mind  of  the  child 


just  that  situation  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  examiner 
to  propose.  Only  those  who  have  had  considerable 
teaching  experience  know  how  a  form  of  words  which  to 
the  teacher  seems  perfectly  clear  in  its  meaning  may  be 
completely  misunderstood,  or  in  extreme  cases  fail  to 
convey  any  definite  meaning  at  all  to  the  mind  of  the 
average  child.  If,  then,  the  form  of  words  used  by  an 
examiner  is  not  dictated  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  mind  of  a  child  the  question  may  fail  to  stimulate 
those  mental  reactions  which  the  situation,  as  understood 
by  the  examiner,  clearly  demands.  And  yet  it  will 
probably  be  unnecessary  to  go  far  to  find  examples  of 
questions  of  which  teachers  themselves  assert  that  they 
do  not  know  what  was  intended  by  the  question  or 
expected  as  an  answer.  Vagueness  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  criticism. 

But  how  many  independent  ideas  is  an  average  child 
of  sixteen  capable  of  correlating  and  manipulating  ? 
Long  experience  in  a  school  physical  laboratory  has  led 
the  writer  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  is  very  few. 
It  is  granted  that  in  experimental  work  when  attending 
to  independent  processes  there  is  a  correlation  of  move¬ 
ments  of  limbs  and  hands  to  be  made  in  addition  to  pure 
correlation  of  ideas.  But  even  yet  the  difficulties  of  the 
child  do  not  seem  to  be  fully  explained.  It  is  the  need 
for  simultaneous  attention  to  different  thoughts  that 
makes  much  of  the  problem.  It  would  appear  that  one 
thought  predominates  to  the  too  complete  exclusion  of 
the  other  relevant  thoughts  until,  with  a  sudden  flash  of 
memory,  the  process  in  hand  is  abandoned  and  apother 
necessary  process  undertaken,  and  so  on — a  continual 
rushing  from  one  process  to  another,  but  very  little 
evidence  of  the  calm  arising  from  a  commanding  point  of 
view  from  which  all  relevant  processes  are  simultaneously 
viewed  in  due  perspective  and  wisely  co-ordinated. 
If,  then,  this  be  true  of  thought  processes  in  the  physical 
laboratory,  why  should  it  be  otherwise  outside  ?  When¬ 
ever  the  problem  question  conjures  up  in  the  mind  of  a 
child  too  many  independent  ideas  the  necessary  correla¬ 
tion  is  a  task  for  which  the  child  at  this  age  is  unfitted, 
and  in  consequence  the  question  is  abandoned  and  a  bad 
impression  of  the  difficulty  of  the  paper  is  produced. 
It  is  particularly  unfortunate  when  such  questions  stand 
first  on  the  paper,  and  yet  the  writer  recalls  in  the  last 
two  years  first  questions  occupying  from  one  half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  front  page  of  the  examination  paper.. 

A  further  psychological  consideration  arises  out  of  the 
time  factor.  The  writer  calls  to  memory  a  distinction 
made  by  a  well-known  authority  as  between  the  quick 
alert  mind  ready  to  see  immediate  issues  and  turn  them 
to  practical  use,  and  the  more  highly  developed  intellec¬ 
tuality  which  works  more  slowly,  takes  longer  views, 
and  is  the  basis  of  scientific  progress.  Faced  with  a 
problem  question  the  time  required  for  its  solution 
might  well  be  greater  in  the  case  of  the  more  slowly 
working  mind,  although  it  may  be  granted  that  the  alert 
mind  might  fail  to  deal  with  many  problems  which 
eventually  would  be  solved  by  the  more  highly 
developed  intellectuality.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
a  distinct  difficulty  exists  in  rightly  determining  the 
number  of  questions  which  should  be  set  for  solution  in 
a  given  time. 
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It  may  be  well  before  examining  the  new  question 
under  the  second  heading  to  make,  if  possible,  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  arising  from  the  considerations  already 
adduced,  and  the  conclusions  seem  obvious.  Examina¬ 
tion  questions  should  emanate  from  a  mind  in  the  closest 
possible  touch  with  the  minds  to  be  examined.  But  it 
is  not  meant  by  this  to  suggest  the  exclusion  of  a  mind 
independent  of  school  life.  ■  There  would  be  great  danger 
in  concluding  that  school  examinations  should  be 
conducted  exclusively  by  school  teachers.  An  external 
point  of  view  is  desirable  and  helpful,  but  the  mind 
required  to  set  the  paper  should  be  a  collective  mind, 
and,  the  basis  of  the  paper  having  been  agreed  upon,  the 
opinions  of  those  in  teaching  practice  in  schools  should 
have  the  greatest  weight  in  defining  the  degree  of 
complexity  of  the  questions,  their  number,  and  the 
language  in  which  they  should  be  expressed.  In  fine, 
a  board  of  examiners  should  set  a  paper  and,  at  the 
school  certificate  standard,  such  a  t)oard  might  well 
consist  of  one  university  representative  and  at  least 
two  secondary  school  teachers  who  should  represent 
different  types  of  secondary  schools. 

It  remains  to  discuss  the  problem  question  in  relation 
to  the  purpose  which  school  examinations  are  supposed 
to  serve.  For  a  large  and  increasing  majority  of  the 
pupils  at  the  secondary  schools,  the  examinations  are 
critical  with  regard  to  future  career.  One  purpose 
demanded  of  the  school  examination  is  that  it  should 
select  individuals.  But  at  the  same  time  the  examina¬ 
tion  to  a  large  extent  is  looked  upon  by  education 
authorities,  high  and  low,  as  a  test  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  school.  This  aspect,  in  very  many  schools,  is 
emphasized  by  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  require  that  not  selected  pupils  but  whole  forms 
should  be  entered  for  the  school  examinations.  Thus 
the  examination  is  here  appealed  to  as  a  test  of  work 
done  not  in  the  care  of  individuals,  but  with  a  “  crowd.” 
The  careers  of  individuals  and  the  reputation  of  the 
school  are  sub  judice  together.  It  follows  at  once  that 
it  is  not  only  desirable,  but  it  is  imperative,  that  the 
examination  test  should,  within  the  limits  of  human 
capacity,  be  made  a  fair  and  reasonable  one.  Careers 
and  reputations  are,  in  fact,  at  stake,  and  this  fact 
remains  quite  independently  of  whether  it  is  a  desirable 
fact  or  not.  Much  might  be  written,  with  justice,  of 
the  evils  of  this  double  use  of  the  examination,  of  the 
pressure  upon  individual  pupils  who  are  compelled  to 
take  subjects  for  which  they  have  no  aptitude  or  liking. 
But  more  fundamental  than  this,  is  it  certain  that  the 
same  test  which  may  serve  the  purpose  of  selecting 
individuals  can  ever  be  satisfactory  as  a  test  of  the  work 
done  with  the  crowd  ?  Finally,  how  does  the  problem 
question  stand  in  relation  to  the  double  purpose  for 
which  an  examination  is  now  used  ?  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  university  makes  a  big  distinction  when  testing 
the  crowd  by  the  pass  examination  as  compared  with 
its  test  for  selecting  individuals  from  the  crowd  who 
enter  the  honours  school.  Now,  the  memory  of  facts  is 
the  basis  on  which  power  to  use  facts  is  reared.  Further, 
while  it  is  true  that  there  exist  wide  differences  among 
individuals  in  natural  retentivity,  yet,  in  the  main,  that 
which  differentiates  the  actual  living  of  human  beings 
is  their  power  to  use  the  facts  which  they  remember. 
Clearly  then,  the  problem  question  is  by  its  nature  far 
more  concerned  with  the  selection  (■ i.e .,  differentiation) 


of  individuals  than  with  the  testing  of  a  crowd.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  selection  of  individuals 
should  be  made  by  problem  tests,  but  is  it  certain  that 
a  fair  test  of  a  crowd  can  be  conducted  by  such  tests  ? 
Within  the  writer’s  experience  a  paper  of  such  questions 
has  clearly  operated  by  selecting  individuals  who  could 
be  named  before  the  test  took  place,  while  as  a  crowd 
test  the  results  were  distinctly  misleading.  The  power 
to  use  facts  will  in  any  individual  be  related  to  interest, 
and  interest  is  the  basis  of  personality  and  personalities 
are  diverse.  How  far  then  can  the  problem  question  in 
any  examination  subject  be  made  fair,  both  for  those 
whose  special  interest  lies  in  the  subject  and  for  those 
for  whom  the  subject  has  little  or  no  attraction  ?  Yet 
this  must  be  accomplished  if  the  present  double  purpose 
of  school  examinations  is  to  be  served.  Here  may 
probably  be  found  the  cause  of  much  of  the  recent 
debacle  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals,  and  here 
is  a  difficulty  which  must  be  met  unless  the  problem 
question  is  to  fall  into  disrepute. 

The  better  solution  would  be  to  abandon  frankly  the 
present  double  purpose  of  a  single  examination,  but  is 
this  practicable  ?  The  introduction  of  two  examinations, 
one  for  the  purpose  of  a  class  test  and  the  other  for  the 
selection  of  individuals,  would  probably  be  generally 
condemned,  and  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  modern 
tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  examinations  to  a 
minimum.  It  might,  however,  be  possible  to  divide 
each  paper  into  two  parts,  questions  from  each  part  being 
made  obligatory.  In  this  case  the  first  part  of  the  paper 
could  be  devised  as  a  class  test  with  a  comparatively 
lower  standard  of  requirement.  A  serious  objection 
would,  however,  arise  in  the  number  of  questions  which 
could  then  be  devoted  to  test  a  subject  at  the  two 
standards,  viz.,  class  and  individual.  Alternative 
questions  would  not  meet  the  case  since,  in  practice, 
there  would  be  a  natural  tendency  to  select  the  easier 
questions.  Alternatively  problem  questions  must  be 
devised  which  will  satisfy  two  conditions  :  ( a )  In  every 
school  where  the  teaching  is  efficient  it  should  be  possible 
for  the  whole  class  to  attain  the  standard  required  without 
undue  pressure  on  individual  pupils  ;  and  (b)  pupils 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  differentiated  by  the  questions 
set  in  order  that  those  may  be  selected  who  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  studies  and  ultimately  maintain  themselves 
by  intellectual  work.  Unless  the  problem  question  can 
be  and  is  devised  with  this  double  purpose  clearly  in  view 
it  will  fail,  as  on  occasions  it  has  failed  in  the  past,  to 
satisfy  the  demand  which  is  made  upon  it,  and  discredit 
will  result.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
setting  of  examination  papers  becomes  a  more  serious 
matter  in  proportion  as  the  decisions  based  on  the  results 
become  vital ;  fads  must  be  sternly  repressed  and 
experiments  carefully  conducted. 

A  New  History. 

From  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  we  have 
received  the  first  part  of  the  “  Story  of  the  British  Nation,” 
which  is  to  be  completed  in  about  forty-eight  fortnightly  parts, 
each  costing  Is.  3d.  net.  This  opening  number  is  extremely 
attractive.  Some  twenty-five  pages  of  introductory  matter 
are  illustrated  by  fifty-eight  pictures,  including  two  coloured 
plates.  The  history  proper  opens  with  an  interesting  chapter  by 
Professor  J.  E.  Lloyd  on  "  Prehistoric  Britain,”  with  some 
excellent  photographs  of  stone  circles  and  encampments.  This 
history  will  form  a  most  useful  addition  to  a  school  library. 
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A  DREAM  OF  BRITTANY. 


By  Miriam 

(The  Dreamer  wakes.) 

Shall  I  forget, 

Half  dreaming  in  my  narrow  bed, 

The  sea-smell  through  the  curtains  drawn, 

The  hills  with  purple  arras  spread, 

And  dewy  orchards  in  the  dawn  ? 

Good  sleep,  be  ever  kind  to  me, 

Let  me  remember  if  I  can 
The  glorious  garments  of  the  sea  ; 

The  sun  behind  the  forts  that  man 
The  outer  coast-spurs  ;  ecstasy 

Of  emerald,  rose,  and  gold  that  ran 
Into  a  pool  of  phantasy 

All  heavenly  colours  blent  in  one. 

O  my  brief  space  of  joy  is  done 
Yet  I'll  remember.  —  Let  it  be 
A  rainbow  in  my  work-days’  span  ; 

In  my  dull  web  of  destiny 

A  rose  . 

(The  Dreamer  sleeps  again.) 

.  .  .  .  .  .  For  still  in  Brittany 

Rise  up  the  Towers  of  Duchess  Anne  ! 

St.  Malo. 

Beneath  the  grey  old  Castle  walls 
A  fountain  murmurs  to  the  flowers 
Old  gossip  of  the  banquet -halls  : 

How  Tancred  fluttered  all  the  bowers  ; 

How  Raoul  played  at  love,  and  lost 
Ev’n  to  the  last  bare  tree  and  post 
Of  his  estate — its  voice  recalls 
Those  beauties  of  forgotten  hours, 

Tall  Ermyntrude  and  Jacqueline  ; 

Jehanne  and  Aliz,  fair  and  frail ; 

And  Ysabel  of  haughty  mien. 

Gone  are  the  knights  in  golden  mail, 

And  gone  their  lovers  ;  no  more  seen 
At  sea  the  Malouin  Corsairs’  sail. 

Yet  still  the  Corsair  City  rides 
Grey  agate  on  an  emerald  sea  ; 

Her  ramparts  breast  the  murmuring  tides 
That  lapped  about  Our  Lady’s  knee. 

(Our  Lady  and  St.  Christopher 
Keep  watch  beside  the  city  gate, 

And  vesper  bells  that  ring  to  her 

Once  rang  to  greet  the  Corsairs’  freight.) 

And  still  the  grey  Cathedral  stands, 

A  place  of  shelter  from  the  world, 

A  place  of  peace  ;  and  outspread  hands 
To  bless  the  faithful ;  shrineg  empearled. 


Campbell. 

With  tears  and  prayer  ;  and  that  cool  shade 
That  drifts  from  hills  of  heaven,  and  calms 
Our  hearts  until  we  too  have  prayed 

And  find  our  wounds  are  touched  with  balms. 

O  Duchess  Anne,  you  loved  it  well, 

This  city,  and  with  what  command 
You  ruled  it,  let  the  traveller  tell 

Who  once  the  Qui-qu'en-Grogne  has  spanned. 

So  some  have  seen,  at  vesper  call 
Returning  from  the  far-away, 

Your  spirit  past  the  buttress  wall 
Glide  slow  along  the  ramparts  grey. 

There  stands  the  old  stone  mansion  where 
Your  phantom  lover  bent  to  woo  : 

“  Wed  not  with  Royal  France  !  ”  his  prayer — 

Yet  twice  a  Queen  of  France  were  you. 

If  hearts  could  break  in  Paradise 
Or  sting  with  lasting,  slow  regret, 

Though  Royal  France  you  wedded  twice 
’  Tis  Brittany  would  draw  you  yet. 

Dinan. 

Do  you  remember,  Duchess  Anne, 

How  gay  the  sun  sank  down  to  rest 
When  from  the  towers  of  fair  Dinan 
Your  banners  flamed  the  way  to  Brest  ? 

Do  you  remember,  Queen  of  France, 

The  smell  of  lindens  in  the  sun 
On  your  pleached  walk  above  the  Ranee  ? 

And  those  tall  towers  that  one  by  one 

Still  watch  Beaumanoir’s  town  and  guard 
The  heart  that  beat  for  dead  Tiphaine  ? — 
When  from  the  Castle’s  outmost  ward 

You  watched  your  knights  ride  home  again 

Did  not  your  father’s  heart  beneath 
Your  lips  that  chanted  litany 
Like  sword  within  your  woman- sheath 
Leap,  crying  :  “  God  for  Brittany  !  ” 

O  Empress  once,  and  twice  a  Queen, 

Your  feet  were  laggards  on  the  floors 
Of  Paris  !■ — in  your  thoughts  were  seen 
The  little  churches  on  the  moors  ; 

The  Chapel  where  you  knelt  alone 
Your  Lord  to  welcome,  looking  east 
In  quiet  from  your  chair  of  stone 
To  watch  the  altar  and  the  priest  ; 
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The  holy  well,  the  blessed  shrine, 

The  carven  grief  of  Calvary  ; 

Much  more  than  Paris  dance  or  wine 
Were  these,  0  Anne  of  Brittany  ! 

You  bore  your  slender  head  with  pride 
Beside  the  King, — his  company 

Were  nought  but  jewelled  ghosts  beside 
The  riches  of  your  phantasy. 

They  kissed  your  hand,  they  praised  your  mien  ; 
They  mocked  you  with  strange  courtesy. 

What  matter  ?  In  your  soul  unseen 
Burned  all  the  fires  of  Brittany. 

And  those  salt  tears  your  lashes  gemmed 
Were  but  the  breath  of  flame  distilled  ; 

Flame  white  and  pure,  and  diademmed 
With  suffering,— pain  with  joy  fulfilled. 

You  were  akin  to  things  too  high 
For  that  light  Court  in  Paris  town  ; 

They  named  you  in  their  minstrelsy 
The  Oueen  of  fisherman  and  clown. 

They’re  dead,  these  courtiers  point  device, 

And  no  one  reads  their  names,  nor  cares 

If  they  wore  silk  or  sackcloth, — peace 
Be  to  them,  they  have  need  of  prayers  ! 

But  you,  my  Duchess,  rise  again 
Before  our  eyes — a  torch,  a  spear, 

A  word  to  fire  our  souls, — a  pain 

That  grips  our  hearts  to  think  that  here 

Your  feet  shall  tread  sweet  earth  no  more. 

You  keep  such  shining  company 

In  God’s  demesne — yet  to  the  core 
Of  bliss  may  sting,  0  Brittany, 

A  thought  of  lichened  walls,  a  shore 
That  fronts  the  seas  of  mystery — 

The  Breton  seas  of  mystery. 

Individual  Teaching. 

Exhibition  of  Apparatus  and  Schemes  of  Work. — The 
National  Union  of  Women  Teachers  have  arranged  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  39,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.  1,  opening  at  4-30 
p.m.  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  2nd  and  3rd  of  February,  and  on 
Saturday,  February  4th,  at  11  a.m.  Tickets  of  admission 
(season  tickets  for  the  three  days,  price  2s.,  single  tickets  Is.) 
are  now  ready. 

Spring  Vacation  School. 

A  Spring  Vacation  School  will  be  held  from  April  12  to  April 
26,  1922,  at  The  Hill  Farm,  Stockbury,  Kent.  The  meeting  is 
designed  for  teachers  and  others  who  feel  the  need  of  a  wider 
experience  of  living  things  studied  in  their  environment,  as  a 
background  to  more  detailed  work  in  classroom  and  laboratory 
The  course  will  include  the  study  of  plant  and  animal  life 
regional  survey  in  so  far  as  it  illuminates  the  distribution  of 
plants,  gardening,  and,  in  addition,  simple  carpentry  designed 
to  be  in  close  relationship  with  the  gardening,  natural  history 
and  regional  survey  work  of  the  school.  All  enquiries  should 
be  addressed  to  Miss  Pugh,  The  Hill  Farm,  Stockbury,  Kent. 


CHRONICLE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Dec.  17 — Mr.  Herbert  Lewis,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  addressed  a  meeting  at  Notting¬ 
ham  on  Physical  Education. 

Dec.  17 — Notable  addresses  oh  the  proposed  economy  in  the 
educational  system  were  delivered  by  Lords  Haldane 
and  Burnham  at  London  University  to  the  members 
of  the  London  Head  Teachers’  Association. 

Dec.  19 — Dr.  Walford  Davies  addressed  400  guests  of  the  Prime 
Minister  at  10,  Downing  Street  on  “  Our  Mother 
Tongue — suggested  musical  policy  for  Wales.” 

Dec.  20 — An  interesting  debate  took  place  at  the  London  Day 
Training  College  between  Mr.  E.  B.  Wedmore  and 
Dr.  Ballard  upon  the  relative  value  of  phrenology 
and  mental  tests  in  measuring  mental  ability. 

Dec.  28 — The  10th  Annual  Conference  of  Educational  Associa¬ 
tions  was  opened  in  Bedford  College  and  held  in 
University  College,  Gower  Street,  under  Lord  Gorell’s 
presidency.  Principal  L.  P.  Jacks  spoke  on 
“  Education  as  a  Mission.” 

Jan.  2 — The  London  Day  Continuation  Schools  entered  upon 
their  second  year. 

Jan.  2 — The  Annual  Conference  of  the  headmasters  of  public 
schools  was  held  at  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

Jan.  3 — The  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Union  of 
Women  Teachers  opened  in  the  College  of  Technology, 
Manchester.  Short  addresses  were  given  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Dean,  the  Director  of  Education,  and  the 
President. 

Jan.  3 — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Science  Masters’  Association 
was  held  at  the  Imperial  College  of  Science.  The 
Master  of  Balliol  delivered  his  presidential  address 
dealing  with  the  relation  of  Science  to  general 
education. 

Jan.  4 — Lord  Bryce  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Historical  Association. 

Jan.  4 — 7 — A  large  number  of  educational  administrators, 
teachers,  and  others  concerned  with  education  took 
part  in  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  North  of 
England  Education  Conference  in  York. 

These  addresses  were  given  : — 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Leslie  :  "  The  Abolition  of  Dual  Control.” 
Miss  R.  Bassett  :  "  The  Dalton  Plan.” 

Dr.  F.  H.  Hayward  :  "  A  New  Form  of  Collective 
Art  :  Celebrations  for  School  and  Adult  Audiences.” 
Mr.  Basil  A.  Yeaxlee  :  "  Recent  Development  of  Adult 
Education  in  Germany.” 

The  Archbishop  of  York  :  "  Education.” 

Sir  W.  H.  ITadow  :  ”  Pioneers  of  Education.” 

Mr.  Spurley  Hey  :  “  Juvenile  Employment  Bureaux.” 
Mr.  George  A.  Bryson  :  “  Finance  of  the  Training  of 
Teachers.” 

Sir  Michael  Sadler  :  “  Adult  Education.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Rowntree  :  “  Leisure  Hour  Work.” 

Miss  Burstall  and  Mr.  Barraclough  :  “  Overloading 
the  School  Curriculum.” 

Mr.  C.  Stephenson  :  “  School  of  Art  Pre- Apprentice 
Classes.” 

Professor  John  Strong  :  "  Teaching  of  History.” 

Mr.  Jonathan  Lloyd  :  "  School  Handwork.” 

Jan.  5 — Mr.  P.  J.  Clifford  delivered  his  presidential  address  to 
the  Conference  of  the  Federation  of  Catholic  Teachers 
at  Preston. 

Jan.  6 — The  Training  College  Association  held  the  annual 
meeting  at  University  College,  London.  Professor 
J.  A.  Green  was  elected  president. 

Jan.  10 — Sir  Robert  Blair  gave  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  London  Government  and  dealt  with 
certain  anomalies  arising  from  the  limited  area  of  the 
County  of  London. 

Some  Appointments. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Pierce  as  Headmaster  of  Wanganui  College,  New 
Zealand. 

Mr.  Arthur  Errol  John  McLean,  B.A.,  as  Principal  of  the 
European  High  School,  Mayrnyo,  Burma. 

Miss  Alice  Henrietta  Laurence  as  Inspectress  of  Training 
Institutions  for  Women  Teachers  in  the  United  Provinces, 
India. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Forder,  M.A.,  as  Headmaster  of  St.  Dunstan’s  College. 
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A  GENERAL  INTELLIGENCE  PAPER. 


The  following  questions  were  set  as  a  holiday  task  to  be  performed  by  the  boys  of  a  well-known  public  school 

1.  What  is  your  I.Q.  ?  VII.  Who  or  what  are  or  were  : — 

2.  Why  should  1921  be  unlucky  ? 

3.  Why  do  the  Scots  celebrate  the  New  Year  rather 
than  Christmas  Day  ? 

4.  Where  are  births,  deaths  and  dogs  forbidden  ? 

5.  Why  does  the  new  moon  “  lie  down  ”  in  Spring  and 
‘'sit  up  ”  in  Autumn  ? 

6.  What  disease  has  come  of  age  this  year  ? 

7.  What  country  uses  a  currency  weighing  up  to 
five  tons  a  unit  ? 

8.  Who  is  the  Primate  of  England  ? 

9..  Where  is  the  King  officially  a  Presbyterian  ? 

Why  do  ladies  smoke  crimson-tipped  cigarettes  ? 


1. 

Norah  and  Lucy. 

6. 

Pip  and  Squeak. 

2. 

Doe  and  Roe.  ‘ 

7. 

Hob  and  Nob. 

3. 

Eric  and  Auckland. 

8. 

Wu  and  Wei. 

4. 

Stalky  and  Beetle. 

9. 

Mutt  and  Jeff. 

5. 

Lew  and  Jakin. 

10. 

Jachin  and  Boaz 

VIII. 


Give  the  approximate  synonyms  derived  from 
(a)  Latin,  and  (b)  Greek,  for  the  following  words  : — 


10 

II.  On  what  errands  have  the  following  left  English  shores  IX. 


1.  ability. 

2.  list. 

3.  change, 
foretell, 
forgetfulness. 


4. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


likeness, 
plea. 

word-book. 

waterfall. 


o. 


this  Autumn  : — 

1. 

1. 

The  Prince  of  Wales.  6. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

2. 

2. 

Admiral  Beatty.  7. 

Sir  Ernest  Shackleton. 

3. 

3. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  8. 

Mrs.  McCudden. 

4. 

4. 

Lord  Northcliffe.  9. 

Charlie  Chaplin. 

5. 

5. 

Dr.  Oscar  Levy.  10. 

Boltonia  Beatrice. 

6. 

Distinguish  between  the  following  : — 

7. 

1. 

Our  Lady  of  Sorrows. 

2. 

The  Lady  of  the  Snows. 

8. 

3. 

The  Lady  of  England. 

9. 

4. 

The  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street. 

10. 

IV. 


1.  Chrysanthemums. 

2.  Timbuctoo. 

3.  Platinum. 

4.  Tail  up. 

5.  Minute. 


V.  1. 


5.  The  Lady  Margaret  Professor. 

6.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

7.  The  Lady  of  the  Lamp. 

8.  The  Lady  of  the  Fountain. 

9.  The  Silent  Lady. 

10.  Lady  Chapel. 

What  rhymes,  famous  or  infamous,  have  been  found 
for  the  following  : — 

6.  Ranunculus. 

7.  Gairloch. 

8.  Sinew. 

9.  Obese. 

10.  Treading. 

Who  discovered  the  octave. 

2.  What  instrument  was  supposed  to  be  named  after 
Queen  Elizabeth  ? 

3.  What  English  composer  was  the  greatest  in  the 
world  in  his  day  ? 

4.  What  instrument  is  the  "  clown  ”  of  the  orchestra  ? 

5.  Why  do  we  stand  during  Handel’s  “  Halleluiah 
Chorus  ?  ” 

6.  What  English  Monarch’s  musical  works  have  been 
revived  in  Westminster  Abbey  ? 

7.  What  great  composer  was  stone  deaf  ? 

8.  What  is  the  oldest  musical  instrument  ? 

9.  Who  composed  the  National  Anthem  ? 

10.  What  Scottish  national  air  is  really  English  ? 

VI.  Explain  the  following  in  intelligible  English  : — 

1.  Father  can’t  shave  wile  he  has  his  razor. 

2.  First  class  and  me  not  minding  it  ! 

3.  That  job’s  jobbed  as  t’  lad  said  when  he  blobbed 
fader’s  eye  out  wi’t  t’  thack  peg. 

4.  The  supper’s  ready  and  the  priest  is  in  it. 

5.  A  string  of  unbeatable  birdies. 

6.  It’s  takin’  oop. 

7.  The  Principal  said  to  do  it. 

8.  A  referee  must  be  an  indifferent  person. 

9.  He  is  living  cross-handed. 

10.  “  Round  was  the  shap,  in  manner  of  compas, 
full  of  degrees,  the  heighte  of  sixty  pas, 
that  when  a  man  was  set  on  o  degree 
he  lette  nat  his  fellows  for  to  see.” 


X. 


10.  unfeeling. 

Who  addressed  whom  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  You  egg.” 

“  You  parallelopiped.” 

“  Thou  base  football  player.” 

“  Thou  dead  elm.” 

“  Thou  whited  sepulchre.” 

“  Fusty  Christopher.” 

“  First  Lord  of  the  Toothpick,  and  Joint  Lord  of  the 
Snuff  Box.” 

“  You  bald  saturnine  poll  clawed  parrot.” 

9.  ‘‘You  perpendicular-looking  Puseyite  pig-jobber.” 

Thou  ....  zed,  thou  unnecessary  letter.” 

With  what  great  questions  do  you  associate  : — 

1.  Chalcedon.  6.  The  Hague. 

Trent.  7. 


Washington. 

8.  Runnymede. 

9.  Paris. 

10.  Kikuyu. 


2. 

3.  Worms. 

4.  Vienna. 

5.  Salisbury 

XI.  1.  What  connection  is  there  between  cats  and  clover  ? 

2.  What  creature  can  hang  by  the  toes  and  fold  itself 
in  its  arms  ? 

3.  What  creature  first  made  the  earth  fit  for  man  to 
live  in  ? 

4.  What  creature  can  jump  160  times  its  own  length  ? 

5.  What  part  of  your  anatomy  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  mechanism  of  a  fish  ? 

6.  What  wild  bird  has  recently  been  acclimatised  in 
England  ? 

7.  What  bird  still  shows  its  reptile  origin  ? 

8.  Where  do  men  eat  flies’  eggs  ? 

9.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  bachelor  seal  ? 

10.  Where  is  it  considered  effeminate  for  young  people 
to  eat  eggs  ? 

XII.  With  whom  or  what  do  you  associate  the  following 

numbers  : — 


1. 

24. 

6. 

969. 

2, 

43. 

7. 

1,001. 

3. 

99. 

8. 

12,000. 

4. 

153. 

9. 

84,000. 

5. 

600. 

10. 

100,000 

XIII.  Give  the  speaker  and  occasion  of  the  following  : — 

1.  “  My  God,  Mr.  Page,  what  else  could  we  do  ?  ” 

2.  “  Liberalism  is  too  high  and  sacred  a  thing  for 
money,  but  I  will  pray  with  you.” 

3.  “  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  been  too  busy  to  read 
The  Times.” 

“  I  would  rather  have  been  the  headmaster  of  one 
of  our  great  schools  than  either  a  Bishop  or  the 
Prime  Minister.” 

“  I  like  that  girl,  I  do.” 

“  We  have  found  each  other  and  we  will  never 
again  separate.” 

“  Every  day  and  in  every  respect  I  am  getting 
better  and  better.” 


4. 


o. 

6. 

7. 
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8.  “  We  accept,  we  accept  gladly,  and  we  accept 
gratefully.” 

9.  “  I  must  do  penance  for  it.  For  me  the  struggle  is 
essentially  a  religious  one.” 

10.  They  buried  him  among  kings  because  he  had  done 
good  toward  God  and  toward  his  house.” 

XIV.  Who  or  what  are  or  were  : — 


1. 

The  Kemalists. 

6. 

The  Moplahs. 

2. 

The  Little  Entente. 

7. 

The  1920  Club. 

3. 

The  Six-County  Area. 

8. 

Grace  II. 

4. 

The  Fascisti. 

9. 

Karl’s  Putsch. 

5. 

The  Burgenland. 

10. 

The  Meetoh  Kanymi. 

XV.  In  what  counties  are  the  following  villages  : 


1. 

Stoke  Charity. 

6. 

Havering-atte-bower. 

2 

St.  Antony-in-Rose- 

7. 

Ivy  Chimnies. 

land. 

8. 

Lydiard  Millicent. 

3. 

Cherry  Burton. 

9. 

Rosetrees. 

4. 

5. 

Huish  Episcopi. 
Maiden  Newton. 

10. 

Edith  Weston. 

XVI. 

With  what  sports  are 

the  following  associated  : — 

1. 

Gleneagles. 

6. 

Stamford  Bridge. 

2. 

Hurlingham. 

7. 

Twickenham. 

3. 

Leicester  Square. 

8. 

The  Serpentine. 

4. 

Epsom. 

9. 

Aintree. 

5. 

Brooklands. 

10. 

Senate  House  Steps 
(Cambridge). 

XVII. 

What  statesmen  of  this  or 

other  ages  began  life  as  : 

1. 

A  butcher. 

6. 

A  newspaper  boy. 

2. 

A  tanner. 

7. 

A  rough  rider. 

3. 

A  market  gardener. 

8. 

A  schoolmaster. 

4. 

A  medical  student. 

9. 

A  teacher  of  music 

5. 

A  blacksmith. 

10. 

A  docker. 

XVIII. 

Comment  after  the 

manner  of  Mr.  Punch  on  : — 

1. 

Ireland  is  as  difficult 
Relativity. 

to  understand  as  Epstein  on 

2. 

From  The  Times  marriage 
—CHANCE. 

announcements — LAST 

3. 

“  Three  families  wanted, 

washed  or  dried,  not 

ironed.” — Advt.  in  Daily  Paper. 

4.  I  he  winner  is  the  property  of  a  lady  as  is  also  the 
owner  of  the  second,  a  unique  incident.” — Northern 
Paper. 

5.  “I  have  the  O.B.E.  and  I  intend  to  wear  it.” — - 
Witness  at  the  Aberavon  Police  Court. 

6.  "  Ex-monarch  to  be  bottled  up  in  Madeira.”— 
Headline  in  Daily  Paper. 

7.  “  Think  of  it  .  .  .  your  cutlery  will  be  equal  to 
anything  you  have  seen  on  other  people’s  tables  at 
half  the  price.” — Advt. 

8.  ‘‘For  sale,  five  seater.  .  .  Touring  Car.  Rattling 
Condition.” — Indian  Paper. 

9.  Some  men  would  be  advised  to.  crack  up  their 
wives’  pastry  now  and  then.” — Lady  Writer. 

10.  The  Chief  Rabbit  has  circulated  a  praver  to  be 
recited  on  behalf  of  the  Washington  Conference. 


An  Experiment. 

With  the  ideauof  inculcating  a  taste  for  good  music  tl 

Seriment^A  Educatlol\  Committee  are  conductii 
experiments.  A  musical  recital  entitled  "  One  hour  wil 

Handel  was  recently  given  to  a  gathering  of  about  1  4( 
chi  dren  from  the  primary  schools  assembled  in  the  Tov 
Hall.  The  Borough  Organist  explained  the  music 
meaning  of  each  item  before  it  was  plaved  or  sung  so  thi 

,mderstan<1  ‘to  meaning  underlying  tl 


EDUCATION  ABROAD. 
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Women  at  Queensland  University. 

Queensland  stands  in  the  proud  position  of  having  estab¬ 
lished  a  residential  college  for  women  earlier  in  the  history 
of  its  University  than  did  any  of  the  other  Australian 
States.  In  1912  a  committee  of  women  was  formed  to 
establish  an  undenominational,  residential  college  for 
women  students.  A  sum  of  money  was  collected,  and,  with 
some  aid  from  the  State  Government,  buildings  were  leased 
on  Kangaroo  Point,  Brisbane,  the  college  being  opened  in 
March,  1914.  Ever  since  that  date  the  college  has  been  full, 
and  has  now  accommodation  for  twenty-five  students. 
Unfortunately,  the  college  is  now  in  urgent  need  of  funds, 
and  a  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  place  it  in  a  sound 
financial  position,  for  which  ^3,000  is  required.  The  majority 
of  the  students  do  not  come  from  wealthy  homes,  and  if  the 
fees  were  raised,  or  the  college  closed,  the  women,  who  come 
largely  from  distant  parts  of  the  State,  would  have  to  live  in 
boarding  houses  or  with  private  families,  where  conditions 
for  study  are  not  ideal,  and  where  they  would  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  extra  tutorial  classes  held  in  all  colleges. 

English  in  Iceland. 

A  correspondent  in  Iceland  informs  us  that  a  society  has 
been  formed  at  Reykjavik  with  the  object  of  promoting 
intellectual  relations  between  the  Icelandic  people  and  the 
English-speaking  world.  The  society  is  called  "  Anglia,” 
and  one  of  its  first  objects  will  be  to  collect  funds  in  Iceland 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Lectureship  in  English  in  the 
University  of  Iceland,  whose  seat  is  at  Reykjavik,  the 
capital  of  the  island  kingdom.  It  is  proposed  to  obtain  the 
lecturer  from  England. 

The  new  society  is  fortunate  in  the  officers  it  has  chosen. 
As  president  it  has  elected  the  British  Consul  at  Reykjavik, 
an  Icelander  married  to  a  Scottish  lady,  who  is  the  soul  of 
kindness  to  all  British  visitors  to  Iceland,  and  is,  of  course, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  aspects  of  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  Britain.  As  its  hon.  secretary  the  society 
has  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Snaebjorn  Jonsson,  a  most 
capable  and  energetic  man  and  an  accomplished  English 
scholar.  Mr.  Jonsson  is  married  to  an  English  lady. 

It  would  be  a  gracious  gesture  and  worthy  of  this  country 
if  our  universities  could  in  any  way  co-operate  with  Anglia 
in  its  effort  to  promote  the  study  of  our  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  in  Iceland.  The  intellectual  development  of  the 
Icelandic  people  is  not  below  that  of  any  people  in  Europe, 
and  we  have  certainly  as  much  to  learn  from  them  as  they, 
perhaps,  have  to  learn  from  us.  Probably  no  nation  in  the 
world  produces  in  proportion  to  population  so  many  men 
of  the  first  rank  in  literature,  art,  and  politics  as  the 
Icelandic.  The  level  of  general  education  being  high  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  English  language  wide-spread  in 
Iceland,  it  is  obvious  that  here  is  a  fruitful  field  for  advanced 
English  studies.  I  have  been  privileged  to  listen  to  admir¬ 
able  lectures  delivered  in  English  to  Icelandic  audiences, 
numbering  several  hundreds,  and  on  such  occasions  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  close  attention  with  which  the  lectures 
have  been  followed.  No  more  fit  and  intelligent  audiences 
could  have  been  found  anywhere  in  England. 

Our  universities,  too,  might  reciprocate  Icelandic  good¬ 
will  by  the  establishment  in  this  country  of  more  chairs  or 
lectureships  in  Icelandic,  a  rich  and  highly-developed 
language  with  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  literature — a 
living  literature  let  it  be  said.  If  it  woidd  not  be  improper 
to  mention  in  this  present  connection  Dublin  and  Cork,  it 
might  be  suggested  that  those  cities  in  which  the  language 
now  called  Icelandic  was  spoken,  in  association  with  Irish, 
for  many  centuries  should  at  least  not  be  indifferent  to 
Icelandic  studies. 
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BLUE  BOOK  SUMMARY. 


Salaries  and  Military  Service. — Circular  1244.  |-'pvrr 

The  following  Circular  has  been  sent  by  the  Board  to 
Local  Education  Authorities  : — 

1 .  The  Board  after  consultation  with  Burnham  Reference 
(Secondary  and  Technical)  Committee  have  arrived  at  the 
following  decisions  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  may  recog¬ 
nise  for  grant  purposes  the  counting  service  with  the  Forces 
of  the  Crown  during  the  war,  in  the  calculation  of  the 
salaries  of  the  men  teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  also  in 
technical  schools,  etc.,  under  paragraph  15  (a)  (iii)  of  the 
Burnham  (Secondary)  Report  and  paragraph  14  (a)  (iii) 
of  the  Burnham  (Technical)  Report,  respectively. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Circular,  the  phrase  “  service 
with  the  Forces  of  the  Crown  ”  is  to  be  taken  as  meaning 
service  with  the  Colours  or  similar  service  with  the  Navy  or 
Air  Force.  It  does  not  include  a  period  of  internment  in  an 
enemy  country  as  a  civilian  prisoner  of  war. 

3.  The  Board  are  prepared  to  recognise  for  grant  purposes 
service  with  the  Forces  of  the  Crown  during  the  war  by  men 
who  were  serving  as  full-time  teachers  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  or  later,  and  resumed  such  service  at  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity  after  demobilisation. 

4.  As  regards  men  teachers  who  only  commenced  full¬ 
time  teaching  service  after  the  war,  the  Board  are  prepared 
to  recognise  for  grant  purposes  expenditure  incurred  by  local 
education  authorities  who  desire  to  treat  period  of  service 
with  the  Forces  of  the  Crown  during  the  war  as  qualifying 
men  teachers  for  increments  on  the  appropriate  scales, 
subject  to  the  conditions  set  out  below. 

5  Graduates. 

(a)  The  teacher  must  have  entered  upon  full-time 
teaching  service  at  the  first  opportunity  after 
demobilisation  or  after  completing  a  full-time 
course  of  study  for  a  degree  or  in  preparation  for 
the  teaching  profession. 

(b)  If  the  total  period  spent  in  such  a  full-time  course 
of  study  falls  short  of  three  years,  the  difference 
between  the  three  years  and  the  period  actually 
spent  in  the  course  (both  before  and  after  enlistment 
should  be  deducted  from  any  period  allowed  (for 
salary  purposes)  for  service  with  the  Forces. 

(c)  Service  with  the  Forces  of  the  Crown  before  the 
age  of  eighteen  should  not  be  counted. 

(d)  No  service  with  the  Forces  of  the  Crown  for  which 
the  teacher  volunteered  after  the  Armistice  should 
be  counted. 

6.  Non-Graduates. 

(a)  A  teacher  possessing  qualifications  accepted  by 
the  Board  as  equivalent  to  a  degree  may  be  treated 
as  a  graduate  for  the  purposes  of  this  circular. 

(b)  Certificated  teachers  should  be  dealt  with  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Circular  1227. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  other  non-graduates  no  service  with 
the  Forces  of  the  Crown  should  as  a  rule  be  taken 
into  account. 

7.  It  must  be  understood  that  this  circular  relates  solely 
to  the  recognition  of  salary  expenditure  and  has  no  bearing 
on  the  recognition  of  any  service  for  the  purposes  of  the 
School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act,  1918,  or  for  any 
other  prirpose. 

Secondary  and  Technical  Salaries. 

An  important  alteration  has  been  made  in  section  7  (a) 
and  (e)  of  the  Burnham  Secondary  Report  of  October,  1920. 
Section  7  (a)  sets  out  the  qualifications  recognised  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  pass  degree  of  a  University  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  deals  with  Art.  They  are  put  under  six 


heads,  Nos.  Ill,  V,  VI  being  entirely  new,  IV  almost 
so,  only  I  and  II  remaining  practically  unchanged.  The 
alterations  in  7  (e)  are  still  more  important,  and  relate  to 
non-graduate  teachers.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  the  old  7  (e)  still  stands. 

The  Reference  Committee  has  also  laid  down  principles 
under  Section  6  (e)  by  which  it  will  determine  appeals  for 
the  recognition  of  second  class  honours  degrees  as  “  Good 
Honours  Degrees.” 

The  amendment  in  section  7  (a)  and  the  recommendation 
under  7  (e)  have  been  approved  by  Mr.  Fisher. 

Circular  1240. 

The  circular  dealing  with  the  Technical  Schools  Report 
issued  last  April  has  a  very  interesting  paragraph  4  headed 
“  Arrangements  subject  to  the  express  approval  of 
the  Board,”  and  contains  the  sentence  :  "If,  therefore,  in 
cases  not  fully  covered  by  these  recommendations  of  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee  which  were  expressly  accepted 
in  paragraph  2  of  Mr.  Fisher’s  letter  (of  July  20th — vide 
Appendix  II  of  the  Report)  an  authority  does  not  consider 
it  possible  or  desirable  to  postpone  the  proposed  revised 
payments  until  the  Board’s  decisions  have  been  announced, 
it  is  suggested  that  payments  might  he  made  on  a  provisional 
basis  and  that  the  authority  might  formally  reserve  the  right 
to  revise  the  rates  of  salary  payment  should  such  steps  become 
necessary  in  the  result  of  the  board’s  decision.”  Had  such  a 
caution  been  issued  in  the  case  of  the  other  reports  a  whole 
Crop  of  troublesome  problems  would  never  have  grown  up. 

Physical  Education. 

The  strictures  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Elmslie  on  the  physical 
education  in  boys’  preparatory  and  public  schools  were 
promptly  answered  by  Dr.  Lempriere,  of  Haileybury 
College,  who  said  : — 

(1)  The  drill  instructors  at  public  schools  were  highly 
trained  men  and  knew  their  job. 

(2)  Strength  was  still  a  valuable  asset,  and  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum  had  gone  too  far  in  respect  to  turning 
up  the  nose  at  muscle. 

(3)  None  of  the  public  schools  was  in  a  financial  position 
to  pay  instructors  on  the  scale  of  the  ordinary  form 
master. 

(4)  The  slouching  walk  of  the  public  schoolboy  was  a 
disgrace,  but  the  schools  got  some  miserable  weaklings 
nowadays. 

(5)  By  proper  training  it  was  possible  to  effect  a  great 
improvement. 

Education  Committee  Constitution. 

The  death  of  Lady  O’Hagan  made  a  vacancy  on  the 
Burnley  Education  Committee.  She  was  a  co-opted 
member,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  Mrs.  L.  Hargreaves, 
the  president  of  the  local  branch  of  the  N.U.T.,  appointed. 
The  Council  denied  having  made  a  promise  to  give  the 
teachers  representation  on  the  local  education  authority, 
and  objection  was  made  to  appointing  paid  Corporation 
servants  on  Corporation  Committees.  In  the  end  Mrs. 
E.  Collinge  was  appointed. 

York  has  just  received  the  approval  of  a  new  scheme  of 
constitution.  The  number  of  co-opted  members  is  reduced 
by  two,  and  of  the  remainder  four  are  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Council  members  of  the  committee.  The  teachers  on 
the  Advisory  Committee,  who  formerly  had  the  privilege  of 
sitting  on  the  Education  Committee  without  a  vote,  will  now 
no  longer  exercise  it,  for  the  Advisory  Committee  has  been 
superseded  by  a  Consultative  Committee  without  that 
power. 
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ASSOCIATION  NEWS. 


The  Conference. 

The  annual  Conference  of  Educational  Associations  was 
held  at  University  College,  Gower  Street,  during  the 
closing  days  of  December  and  the  first  week  of  January. 
The  opening  meeting,  presided  over  by  Lord  Gorell,  was 
held  at  Bedford  College,  when  Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks,  Principal 
of  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  and  editor  of  the  Hibbert 
Journal,  delivered  an  eloquent  and  striking  address  on 
“  Education  as  a  Mission.”  We  are  glad  to  see  that  this 
address  is  now  printed  as  a  pamphlet,  published  by  the 
University  of  London  Press  at  one  shilling  net.  All  teachers 
and  others  who  care  for  education  should  obtain  a  copy. 
The  address  is  full  of  encouragement  and  puts  the  claims 
of  education  on  the  highest  ground,  urging  that  as  the 
State  pays  regard  to  political  and  economic  considerations, 
so  it  should  pay  equal  regard  to  education  as  a  factor  in 
the  national  life.  With  this  should  come  freedom  for  the 
teacher  and  a  place  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  servants 
of  the  community. 

Of  the  remaining  addresses  at  the  conference  the  most 
important  were  four  lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Adams 
under  the  auspices  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.  These 
covered  the  whole  field  of  modern  educational  ideas,  and 
we  are  glad  to  announce  that  we  have  been  able  to  arrange 
with  Professor  Adams  that  a  specially  written  report  of 
each  lecture  shall  appear  in  our  columns  during  the  next 
few  months.  The  first  lecture,  on  “  The  Knell  of  Class 
Teaching,”  forms  a  supplement  to  this  issue  of  the 
Educational  Times. 

For  the  rest,  the  conference  exhibited  the  customary 
effort  to  achieve  unity  in  diversity.  The  topics  ranged 
over  an  enormously  wide  field,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  excellent  plan  of  holding  meetings  under  the  same  roof 
is  not  accompanied  by  greater  success  in  bringing  about  a 
real  community  of  purpose.  Even  those  bodies  which  are 
concerned  with  the  same  branch  of  education  seem  to 
avoid  contact  with  each  other,  and  in  some  instances  will 
have  different  speakers  to  address  them  on  the  same 
subject  or  on  closely  related  subjects. 

The  Education  Guild  held  its  annual  meeting  as  usual 
at  the  Conference  of  Educational  Associations.  Lord 
Gorell  was  unanimously  elected  president  for  the  coming 
year,  while  Mr.  W.  H.  Arden-Wood,  C.I.E.,  M.A.,  was 
elected  hon.  treasurer.  Twenty-four  membersof  Council  were 
elected,  seventeen  being  members  of  the  previous  Council, 
the  following  seven  being  new  : — Mr.  E.  H.  Allen,  Miss  E. 
Davies,  Miss  S.  Dean,  B.A.,  Mr.  Alexander  Farquharson, 
M.A.,  Mr.  B.  S.  Gott,  M.A.,  Mr.  G.  H.  Green,  B.Sc.,  B.Litt., 
and  Miss-  Norah  March,  B.Sc. 

Following  the  business  meeting,  the  retiring  president, 
Sir  Wilmot  Llerringham,  delivered  a  scholarly  address  on 
“  University  Education.”  This  was  followed  by  an 
address  by  Mr.  Albert  Mansbridge  on  "  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  Emigrants.” 

Five  fortnightly  lectures  are  being  arranged  by  the 
Education  Guild  for  this  term,  four  of  which  will  deal  with 
the  recently  issued  Report  on  the  Teaching  of  English. 
The  opening  lecture  will  be  given  at  the  Guild’s  head¬ 
quarters,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.,  on  Friday,  February 
3rd,  at  8  p.m.,  when  Mr.  John  Bailey,  M.A.,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  issuing  the  report,  will  speak  on 
the  general  aspect  of  it.  The  second  lecture  of  the  series 
will  be  given  on  Friday,  February  17th,  at  the  same  time, 
the  particular  subject  to  be  dealt  with  being  ‘‘Drama  and 
Education.”  Non-members  of  the  Guild  may  obtain 
tickets  for  these  lectures  (1  /-)  from  the  General  Secretary, 
9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1,  who  will  be  glad  to  supply 
any  further  information. 


Mathematical  Association — Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  the 
London  Day  Training  College,  Southampton  Row,  on 
Monday  evening,  January  2nd,  and  the  following  day. 
The  customary  paper  on  a  subject  of  advanced  mathematics 
opened  the  proceedings  on  the  first  evening.  It  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  Sir  George  Greenhill,  who  selected  as  his  subject 
“  Mathematics  in  Artillery,”  in  its  pre-war  and  post-war 
aspects.  The  treatment  was  general  in  character  and  there¬ 
fore  did  not  lend  itself  to  the  introduction  of  complicated 
formulae  and  equations.  At  the  morning  session  on 
Tuesday  matters  of  business  routine  were  the  topics  which 
first  occupied  the  meeting.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
the  outgoing  president,  the  Rev.  Canon  J.  M.  Wilson,  D.D., 
Professor  A.  Lodge  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  meeting 
that  he  should  occupy  the  chair.  Previous  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  reports  of  the  Council,  of  the  Treasurer,  and  of 
the  teaching  Committees,  reference  was  made  to  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Librarian,  and  cordial  appreciation  of  his  work 
was  expressed.  The  home  of  the  library  is  being  transferred 
shortly  to  29,  Gordon  Square,  where  the  books  will  be  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  Dunkerley.  Mr.  Paterson 
will  undertake  the  duties  of  librarian.  In  speaking  on  the 
General  Teaching  Committee’s  Report,  Professor  C.  Godfrey 
drew  attention  to  the  adoption  in  the  new  matriculation 
syllabus  of  the  University  of  London  of  various  suggestions 
put  forward  by  the  Mathematical  Association.  A  ques¬ 
tionnaire  had  been  issued  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  in 
what  respects  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  should 
diverge,  and  the  report  submitted  was  the  response.  A 
ladies’  committee  had  also  been  at  work  and  in  connection 
with  the  reports  of  its  proceedings,  Miss  Griffiths  addressed 
the  meeting.  With  respect  to  changes  in  the  governing 
body  of  the  Association,  Sir  T.  L.  Heath,  K.C.B.,  succeeds 
the  Rev.  Canon  J.  M.  Wilson  as  president ;  Mr.  A.  Dakin, 
of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Williams  fill  the  vacancies  created 
on  the  Council  by  the  retirement  of  Principal  J.  L.  S. 
Hatton  and  Professor  W.  P.  Milne.  The  hon.  secretaries 
have  been  re-elected.  Thanks  were  accorded  in  the  annual 
report  to  Mr.  Greenstreet  for  his  work  as  editor  of  the 
Mathematical  Gazette.  In  a  short  inaugural  address 
the  new  President  referred  to*the  past  and  present  intimate 
relations  between  Canon  Wilson  and  himself  and  to  the 
opposite  views  held  by  them  on  the  subject  of  Euclid. 
Dr.  W.  J.  Nicholson  read  a  paper  on  "  The  .Structure  of  the 
Atom,”  dwelling  on  the  most  recent  scientific  discoveries 
and  on  the  part  now  shown  to  be  played  by  positive  and 
negative  electricity  in  the  constitution  of  atoms.  He 
stated  that  it  is  now  realised  that  all  previous  theories  of 
the  atom  must  be  set  aside,  if  they  are  incompatible  with 
the  laws  promulgated  in  the  one  which  he  was  indicating. 
“  Vectors  ”  formed  the  subject  of  the  address  delivered 
by  Professor  C.  Godfrey,  who  spoke  of  the  advantage  of 
discussing  vectors  from  the  three-dimensional  standpoint 
rather  than  a  iz£/o-dimensiona.l  one.  At  the  afternoon 
session  Professor  G.  H.  Hardy  gave  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  late  Srinivasar  Ramanujan,  the  young 
Indian  mathematician  who  in  his  brief  career  had  accom¬ 
plished  such  brilliant  work  in  the  Theory  of  Definite 
Integrals,  the  Theory  of  Elliptic  Functions,  Infinite  Series, 
etc.  “  The  Dalton  Plan  and  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics,” 
a  paper  contributed  by  Miss  F.  A.  Yeldham,  led  to 
questions  and  comments  put  forward  by  many  speakers. 
Discussions  were  also  initiated  by  Mr.  A.  Dakin  on  the 
desirability  in  boys’  secondary  schools  of  teaching  and 
developing  pari  passu  pure  and  applied  mathematics  ;  and 
by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Radford,  M.A.,  on  the  subject  of  “  Keeping 
Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  touch  with  Modern  Develop¬ 
ments  and  Methods.”  C.  M.  M. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PRACTICE. 

By  Professor  John  Adams,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  London. 

I.— THE  KNELL  OF  CLASS  TEACHING. 


It  is  commonly  reported  that  the  knell  of  class  teaching 
has  been  rung  :  it  cannot  be  denied  that  certain  prepara¬ 
tions  are  being  made  for  the  obsequies.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  little  unseemly  haste,  for  the  corpse  is  hardly  yet 
ready  for  treatment  :  indeed,  the  death,  if  inevitable, 
is  likely  to  be  a  lingering  one.  We  have  plenty  of  time 
to  consider  our  mourning. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  clearly  distinguish  between 
the  class  and  class  teaching.  There  is  no  danger  of  the 
class  itself  disappearing.  It  is  a  vigorous  institution 
enjoying  robust  health.  It  has  solid  foundations  in 
economic  principles.  The  world  cannot  afford  to 
dispense  with  it.  The  education  of  the  individual  is  no 
doubt  the  ultimate  purpose  of  any  national  system,  but 
no  state  can  afford  to  train  its  citizens  on  the  plan,  of 
private  tuition.  This  would  mean  a  life  for  a  life  :  each 
generation  would  have  to  sacrifice  its  whole  activity  to 
the  preparation  of  the  next,  which  is  absurd.  In  the 
past,  princes  and  wealthy  people  could  afford  to  claim 
the  whole  time  of  certain  capable  persons  in  the  interests 
of  their  sons  and  daughters.  For  a  while  this  plan  may 
still  be  tolerated,  but  the  great  masses  of  society  cannot 
afford  anything  but  collective  instruction  and  training, 
even  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  class  work  is  in 
all  ways  inferior  to  individual,  which  has  certainly  not 
yet  been  done.  In  national  education  the  class  is  an 
inevitable  institution.  It  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  past, 
and  there  is  no  sign  that  economic  conditions  are  likely 
to  warrant  its  disappearance  in  the  future.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  will  for  all  time  fulfil  just  its  present 
function.  Those  who  are  waiting  in  vain  for  a  funeral, 
may  perhaps  console  themselves  with  a  transformation. 

For  we  may  regard  the  class  from  two  different 
standpoints.  It  may  be  treated  as  a  unit  of  teaching, 
or  as  a  unit  of  organisation.  It  is  the  first  conception 
that  is  most  popular,  and  in  this  direction  lies  its  danger. 
As  an  organisation -unit  it  is  much  more  secuiely  en¬ 
trenched.  Even  the  Montessorians  and  the  Daltonians 
recognise  the  necessity  of  some  unit  of  organisation,  and 
we  may  as  well  call  it  a  class  as  anything  else.  The 
question  was  once  put  to  Dr.  Montessori  :  How  many 
pupils  can  a  Montessorian  teach  ?  I  cannot  remember 
the  exact  words  of  the  answer  contained  in  the  type¬ 
written  report  which  is  my  authority,  but  the  substance 
is  clear  in  my  mind.  To  begin  with,  there  was  the 
inevitable  correction  of  the  terms  of  the  question. 
The  Montessorians  do  not  teach  :  they  merely  guide. 
We  must  not  speak  of  Montessorian  teachers,  but  of 
Montessorian  directresses.  Answering,,  however,  the 
spirit  of  the  question,  if  not  quite  the  letter,  Dr.  Montes¬ 
sori  let  it  be  understood  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  young 
person  to  look  after  the  mere  bodily  needs  of  the  children, 
a  Montessorian  directress  might  be  reasonably  held 
responsible  for  the  activities  of  forty-five  children. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  time  at  the  large  number,  for  I 
had  supposed  that  the  Montessorians  would  demand  the 
small  classes  that  the  Kindergartners  regard  as  essential  ; 


and  I  was  rebuked  by  a  distinguished  Montessorian  for 
being  surprised.  I  ought  to  have  realised,  I  was  told, 
that  there  are  no  such  things  as  classes  in  the  Montes¬ 
sorian  system :  that  the  Founder  had  abolished  them : 
that  the  class  was  no  more. 

Naturally  I  am  totally  unrepentant.  How  can  I  be 
otherwise  when  I  find  myself  surrounded  every  day  with 
classes  that  have  all  the  symptoms  of  almost  excessive 
vitality  ?  Yet  my  critic  had  right  on  her  side  to  this 
extent,  that  so  far  as  the  Montessorians  are  concerned 
the  class  as  a  teaching-unit  is  dead,  and  that  the  disease 
which  killed  it  has  spread  through  Daltonism,  and  is 
threatening  all  kinds  of  classes  in  the  country,  so  far  as 
these  are  regarded  as  teaching-units.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  protest  of  the  Montessorians  is  really  an  admission 
of  the  need  for  the  class  as  a  unit  of  organisation.  In 
other  words,  they  recognise  the  class  as  an  organisation- 
unit,  with  a  maximum  limit  of  forty-five.  It  is  when  the 
class  is  regarded  as  a  teaching-unit  that  the  Montessorians 
become  definitely  hostile.  They  hold  that  the  individual 
child  is  the  unit,  though  it  may  be  desirable  for  economic, 
and  perhaps  for  other,  reasons  to  group  the  children  in 
what  may  be  called  a  class.  The  individuality  of  the 
children  must  be  allowed  free  play,  and  this  cannot  be 
done  if  they  are  taught  as  that  collective  unit  that  is 
commonly  indicated  by  the  term  class. 

For  when  they’re  cast  into  a  lump, 

Their  talents  equally  must  jump. 

Now  practical  experience  shows  teachers  that  it  is 
impossible  to  attain  this  equal  jumping,  so  there  always 
has  been  a  trend  towards  conditions  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  pupils  to  be  treated  as  individuals 
rather  than  as  mere  elements  in  a  collective  unit.  The 
most  common  plan  has  been  to  try  to  secure  very  small 
classes,  so  that  the  teacher  may  have  time  to  deal  with 
each  pupil  as  a  separate  person,  which  is  obviously  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  teachers  wished  to  turn 
the  class  from  a  teaching-unit  to  a  unit  of  organisation. 
Others  who  saw  how  impossible  it  was  to  attain  the 
desired  conditions,  and  whose  minds  were  of  a  more 
inventive  bent,  began  to  seek  out  fresh  means  of  over¬ 
coming  their  difficulties,  and  among  the  means 
suggested  appears  the  Dalton  Plan. 

The  relation  between  Montessorianism  and  Daltonism 
is  of  interest.  There  are  those  who  would  put  the  matter 
very  bluntly,  and  class  them  plainly  as  cause  and  effect. 
No  doubt  the  Montessorians  were  first  in  the  field,  and 
to  them  must  be  conceded  certain  stimulating  influences, 
and  Daltonians  are  willing  to  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  But  the  Dalton  Plan  is  not  fixed  and  complete  ; 
it  is  still  in  the  melting-pot  and  is  taking  many  forms. 
For  example,  Mrs.  O’Brien  Harris,  at  the  County 
Secondary  School,  Clapton,  has  developed  an  original 
form  based  upon  “  Houses  ”  instead  of  classes,  where 
we  have  clearly  the  substitution  of  a  larger  than  usual 
organisation-unit.  The  house-mistress  becomes  the 
unifying  influence  that  moderates  among  the  various 
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specialists.  Mrs.  O’Brien  Harris  writes  me  as  follows  : 

“  Our  main  differences  from  ‘  Dalton  ’  are  (i)  the 
retention  of  class  teaching  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
work,  and  (ii)  the  relief  to  the  congestion  of  the  time 
table  by  arranging  that  the  number  of  subjects  taken 
by  a  girl  in  any  one  term  is  (except  in  rare  cases)  less 
than  the  full  number  which  she  studies  during  the 
pre-matriculation  period.  The  form  system  practi¬ 
cally,  though  not  necessarily,  requires  the  full  number 
each  term. 

“  I  think  that  the  resemblances  are  more  noteworthy 
considering  the  different  antecedents  of  Miss  Park- 
hurst  and  myself.  I  think  we  have  common  ground  in- 
having  taken  Dr.  Montessori’s  Training  Course.” 

I  have  ventured  to  italicise  the  concluding  words,  as 
indicating  the  attitude  of  some  reformers  to  the  Founder. 
Elsewere  in  her  letter  Mrs.  O’Brien  Harris  says  that  her 
scheme  is  her  “  contribution  to  the  adaptation  of 
Montessori’s  principles  to  secondary  school  work  under 
present  Board  of  Education  limitations.”  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  open-minded  and  ingenious  teachers  willing  to 
give  credit  for  the  inspiration  they  have  received  from 
seminal  writers  like  Dr.  Montessori,  but  it  is  not  a  profit¬ 
able  occupation  to  spend  time  allocating  the  order  of 
priority  to  the  different  inventors.  The  Dalton  Plan  is 
really  a  crystallization  of  a  widely  prevailing  desire  for 
greater  freedom  for  children  in  their  school  work.  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  in  illustration  from  the 
brief  description  in  a  leaflet  that  the  hon.  secretary  of 
the  Dalton  Association  (Miss  Belle  Rennie)  has  been 
kind  enough  to  send  me  : 

“  The  Dalton  Plan  is  a  scheme  of  educational  re¬ 
organisation  applicable  to  the  school  work  of  pupils 
from  eight  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  aims  at  giving 
the  child  freedom,  making  the  school  a  community 
where  the  mutual  interaction  of  groups  is  possible, 
and  it  approaches  the  whole  problem  of  work  from  the 
pupil’s  point  of  view,  giving  him  more  responsibility 
for,  and  interest  in,  his  education. 

"  The  form  rooms  become  subject  laboratories, 
wherein  are  collected  all  the  books  and  apparatus 
relative  to  the  particular  subjects. 

“  The  pupils  are  still  grouped  in  forms  for  con¬ 
venience  sake.” 

The  final  paragraph  acknowledges  the  retention  of 
the  class  as  an  organisation-unit,  while  the  penultimate 
paragraph  suggests  the  alternative  title  of  The  Laboratory 
System.  If  we  are  going  to  quarrel  about  precedence  we 
must  not  forget  to  note  that  under  the  title  of  the 
Laboratory  Method  we  have  in  Swift’s  “  Mind  in  the 
Making,”  published  in  1 909,  an  account  of  all  the  essentials 
of  the  Dalton  Plan  (pp.  253  ff.).  We  can  go  still  further 
back,  however,  on  the  track  of  the  movement  for  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  pupil  in  relation  to  class  work. 
My  colleague,  Professor  T.  Percy  Nunn,  for  example,  has 
made  it  a  fundamental  part  of  his  philosophy  of  education 
that  the  individual  is  the  basis  of  everything.  The 
theoretical  aspects  are  fully  developed  in  his  "Education  : 
its  Data  and  First  Principles,”  and  the  practical  applica¬ 
tions  were  made  in  public  lectures  that  Prof.  Nunn 
delivered  very  early  in  the  present  century,  which 
embody  all  the  essentials  of  the  Dalton  Plan.  Further, 
in  a  crude  form  the  Plan  was  in  active  operation  in  some 
of  the  old  Scottish  Parish  Schools,  where  tb6re  was  but 
one  master  to  a  whole  schoolful  of  children,  and  each 


pupil  came  up  in  his  turn  to  have  his  work  examined  and 
new  matter  set.  No  doubt  such  methods  resulted  largely 
from  the  lack  of  proper  staff,  and  were  the  accidentally 
good  results  of  bad  conditions,  a  compensating  force  that 
is  still  in  operation  in  some  of  the  more  poorly  staffed 
schools  of  the  present  day. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  all  this  in  any  way 
diminishes  the  praise  due  to  the  various  initiators  and 
reformers.  Each  has  the  merit  of  advancing  a  movement 
the  full  credit  for  which  can  be  attributed  to  no  individual. 
The  spirit  of  individual  effort  and  responsibility  was  in 
the  air  at  the  end  of  last  century  and  the  beginning  of 
this,  and  each  reformer  helped  in  its  development.  The 
value  of  their  work  will  be  the  better  appreciated  when 
we  note  that  there  was,  and  is,  a  great  body  of  passive 
resistance  against  the  new  movement.  There  are  many 
causes  conspiring  to  oppose  the  development  of  the 
movement  to  get  rid  of  the  class  as  a  teaching-unit. 

No  doubt  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  general 
conservative  attitude  of  our  craft.  Most  of  us  dislike 
change  in  our  methods.  The  whole  nature  of  our  training 
and  our  relation  to  society  is  in  favour  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive  attitude.  Parents,  and  the  State  itself,  do  not  like 
teachers  with  too  much  initiative.  No  doubt  we  are 
continually  being  urged  to  strike  out  in  new  lines  and 
to  make  our  own  personality  felt,  but  the  whole  vis 
inertia  of  society  acts  in  the  contrary  direction.  Most 
parents  are  content  that  things  should  go  on  in  the 
smooth  way  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed, 
and  the  alarming  din  made  by  the  few  progressive 
parents  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  mass 
of  the  public  is  quite  content  to  leave  things  as  they  are. 
The  same  general  remark  applies  to  our  profession  itself. 
We  who  persist  in  reading  all  the  new  educational  books 
and  in  attending  educational  conferences  are  apt  to 
get  a  false  view  of  the  attitude  of  our  fellow  craftsmen. 
The  vast  bulk  of  them  are  quite  content  to  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  and  keep  to  their  old  familiar 
methods. 

A  second  and  more  specific  cause  of  the  widespread 
passive  resistance  to  the  rejection  of  the  class-teaching 
unit  is  to  be  found  in  the  teachers’  love  of  class-teaching. 
We  do  not  sufficiently  realise  the  attractiveness  of  the 
mere  act  of  class-teaching,  as  compared  with  individual 
instruction.  Among  the  many  disagreeable  qualities 
our  friends  the  psycho-analysts  find  in  human  beings  is 
the  love  of  the  lime-light.  One  group  of  them  in  fact 
make  the  love  of  power  and  the  display  of  power  the 
most  vital  driving  force  in  life,  and  all  of  them  proclaim 
that  we  teachers  are  in  danger  of  allowing  this  particular 
desire  to  dominate  unduly  our  everyday  life.  We 
may  retaliate  by  maintaining  that  this  desire  to  instruct 
others  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  our  craft.  Do 
we  not  find  lying  in  wait  for  us  in  trains  and  other  public 
places  innumerable  lay  persons  who  are  eager  to  instruct 
us  in*all  manner  of  subjects  ?  Teachers,  for  example, 
have  no  monopoly  of  "  letters  to  the  editor,”  instructing 
all  whom  it  may  concern.  But  when  all  is  said,  there 
remains  the  depressing  conviction  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  the  charge.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  we  all  teach  too  much.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
teach  too  many  things,  that  we  burden  our  pupils’ 
minds  with  too  much  matter — though  that,  too,  is 
unfortunately  sometimes  true — but  that  we  do  too  much 
actual  teaching.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  nothing  of 
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itself  will  come,  but  we  must  still  be — teaching.  Even 
in  private  coaching  we  are  inclined  to  tell  our  pupils  too 
much.  It  is  so  much  easier  and  pleasanter  to  give  our 
pupil  the  necessary  information  than  to  leave  him  to  find 
it  out  for  himself.  But  in  class-teaching  the  temptation 
is  still  more  powerful.  Accordingly  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  many  estimable  teachers  look  askance  at 
the  Dalton  Plan,  and  shake  their  heads  over  a  scheme 
that  removes  them  from  the  lime-light  and  relegates 
them  to  a  place  in  the  background,  where  they  have  to 
practise  self-abnegation  in  the  interests  of  their  pupils’ 
self-realisation. 

A  third  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  attack  on 
class-teaching  is  a  positive  one,  and  of  a  much  more 
creditable  kind.  It  carries  the  war  into  the  enemies’ 
country  and  defends  by  way  of  attack.  Some  teachers, 
while  admitting  the  truth  of  the  various  charges  against 
the  class  as  a  teaching-unit,  argue  that  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses  the  collective  unit  is  not  only  blameless,  but 
positively  valuable.  Certain  results  can  be  achieved 
only  by  treating  the  class  as  a  teaching-unit.  Those 
who  fight,  and  justly  fight,  for  the  reduction  in  the  size 
of  classes  in  the  elementary  schools,  concentrate  their 
attention  on  the  class  as  an  organisation-unit.  They 
maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  pupils 
thoroughly  in  the  present  large  classes,  and  that  we 
cannot  therefore  do  effective  work  in  the  way  of  indi¬ 
vidual  exercises  and  their  correction.  All  this  is  true, 
but  it  should  lead  up  to  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
class  work.  We  must,  as  the  old  schoolmen  used  to  do, 
“  distinguish.”  There  are  really  two  quite  different 
kinds  of  work  to  be  done  in  class.  Pupils  have  to  be 
instructed,  but  they  have  also  to  be  stimulated  and 
inspired.  We  cannot,  of  course,  keep  the  two  processes 
quite  apart.  If  there  is  one  danger  more  than  another 
against  which  we  should  keep  continually  warning  each 
other,  it  is  the  fallacy  of  division,  by  which  we  split  up 
our  work  into  separate  compartments.  Our  pupils,  as 
persons,  are  one  and  indivisible,  and  so  is  our  work. 
All  the  same,  there  is  a  radical  difference  of  treatment 
according  to  the  results  we  have  in  view.  Some  parts 
of  our  work  emphasize  the  individual  needs  of  our  pupils, 
others  their  needs  as  members  of  society. 

Putting  the  matter  in  another  way,  we  may  say  that 
instruction  and  education  cannot  be  entirely  separated, 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  must  not  be  confounded. 
No  doubt  the  communication  of  knowledge  does  affect 
character,  but  the  training  of  character  does  not  depend 
on  the  mere  communication  of  knowledge.  Education 
demands  the  interaction  among  individuals  as  well  as 
the  perfecting  of  the  individual  as  such.  Threadbare  as 
it  is,  we  must  not  let  ourselves  be  bored  into  neglecting 
Aristotle’s  remark  that  the  solitary  man  is  either  a  god 
or  a  beast.  Our  pupils  are  certainly  not  gods,  so  they 
stand  in  some  danger  of  becoming  beasts  if  we  make  no 
provision  for  their  social  needs.  It  is  here  that  the 
Montessorians,  and  to  a  les,s  degree  the  Daltonians,  are 
in  some  danger  of  going  asti'ay.  There  must  be  a  social 
environment  in  which  there  is  definite  action  and  re¬ 
action  going  on,  and  this  not  merely  in  the  interests  of 
society  but  of  the  individuals  themselves.  Professor 
Nunn’s  fight  for  his  special  brand  of  individualism  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  placing  of  his  pupils  in  a  social 
environment  where  the  necessary  reactions  may  take 
place.  The  class  must  not  be  a  mere  organisation-unit 


to  facilitate  individual  work  :  it  must  have  a  collective 
function  as  well. 

At  its  earlier  stages  the  Montessorian  scheme  neglected 
this  collective  side.  The  reaction  in  favour  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  development  of  the  child  was  so  strong  that  the 
social  side  was  neglected.  Naturally  the  social  side  was 
never  quite  disregarded.  The  “  absolute  freedom  ”  of 
the  child,  of  which  we  heard  so  much  at  the  beginning, 
never  really  existed,  for  from  the  very  start  there  were 
certain  restrictions  placed  upon  the  children’s  activities, 
among  which  was  always  prominent  the  need  to  avoid 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  others.  To  this  extent 
the  social  side  was  recognised,  but  more  was  needed. 
Games  and  collective  work  generally  had  to  be  recognised 
as  well.  No  doubt,  as  the  Montessorians  pointed  out, 
certain  of  their  activities,  notably  the  Silence  Game, 
had  a  social  value.  But  more  is  needed  than  this  merely 
incidental  exercise.  In  this  particular  the  Kinder- 
gartners  had  the  advantage,  even  if  the  Montessorian 
complaint  were  justified,  that  the  Kindergartners  were 
far  too  prominent  in  the  class-room  as  games-mistresses. 

It  is  in  this  need  for  social  or  inspirational  work  that 
Dr.  Hayward  finds  justification  for  his  remarkable  plea 
for  bigger  classes.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he 
realises  as  well  as  anyone  can  that  for  class  instruction 
there  should  be  a  diminution  in  numbers,  such  as  is 
being  demanded  all  along  the  line.  But  he  adds  that 
there  are  certain  subjects  that  not  only  can  be  as  well 
taught  to  a  large  class  as  to  a  small  one,  but  that  really 
demand  a  large  class  for  their  proper  treatment.  His 
demand  is  for  opportunities  for  large  groups  to  deal  with 
some  more  or  less  emotional  aspects  of  certain  subjects. 
This  is  now  and  then  mixed  up  with  his  plans  for  Celebra¬ 
tions,  but  can  be  applied  altogether  apart  from  that 
scheme.  In  this  respect  there  is  as  usual  nothing  new 
in  the  method.  It  was  applied  in  David  Stow’s  school 
in  Glasgow,  where  he  developed  his  Training  System. 
An  essential  part  of  the  scheme  was  the  “  Gallery 
Lesson  ”  conducted  by  specially  gifted  teachers  who 
spent  the  whole  day  in  dealing  with  a  large  galleryful  of 
children,  made  up  of  several  classes  grouped  together 
for  this  purpose.  It  was  found  that  for  these  inspira¬ 
tional  lessons  there  was  practically  no  limit  of  size 
beyond  the  accommodation  of  the  gallery.  Indeed,  the 
scheme  was  eminently  successful  in  all  but  one  point, 
which  was  that  the  teacher  who  had  to  do  this  work  did 
not  last  so  long  as  might  have  been  wished.  As  galleryful 
after  galleryful  passed  through  his  hands  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  virtue  went  out  of  him.  The  strain  was  too 
great.  But  there  is  nothing  insuperable  in  this  difficulty. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  that  teachers  called  upon  to  do 
this  kind  of  work  should  be  relieved  by  having  periods 
of  rest  or  of  more  routine  work.  Obviously,  in  the 
proposed  organisation  of  the  school  on  the  Dalton  Plan 
there  will  be  plenty' of  opportunity  for  a  proper  distri¬ 
bution  of  inspirational  and  routine  work. 

The  Gary  Scheme  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered 
in  relation  to  the  future  of  the  class.  The  cause  is 
probably  that  it  implies  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
building  of  schools,  and  that  we  practical  English 
people  have  been  more  attracted  by  the  Dalton  Plan, 
which  can  be  adopted  at  once  without  waiting  for  the 
tortoise  movements  of  official  architects.  Yet  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  the  Gary  Scheme  that  could  be  combined 
with  the  Dalton  Plan.  In  particular,  the  social  side  is 
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well  developed  at  Gary,  though  not  perhaps  quite  along 
the  conventional  lines.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  the 
inspirational  lecture,  and  for  the  give  and  take  01  social 
intercourse  in  the  actual  school  work.  But  in  addition 
the  work  of  the  school  is  brought  into  direct  relation 
with  the  social  life  of  the  city.  What  is  lacking  is  a 
co-ordinating  force  that  shall  enable  the  individual 
pupil  to  unify  his  work.  Something  in  the  way  of  a 
form-master  is  required.  Specialism  is  rampant  both 
in  the  Gary  and  the  Dalton  Plan,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
more  restricted  in  future  education,  whatever  form  that 
education  takes.  Some  means  is  therefore  urgently 
needed  to  moderate  between  the  individual  pupil  and 
the  various  specialists  who  make  demands  upon  him. 

The  house  master  or  mistress  seems  the  most  hopeful 
means  of  supplying  the  necessary  unifying  influence, 
and  thus  integrating  the  claims  of  the  subjects  and  the 
pupils.  The  need  for  such  a  moderating  force  is  keenly 
realised  in  France,  as  is  shown  by  the  demand  for  some 
form  of  what  they  like  to  call  integral  education  or 
instruction.  They  realise  that  their  secondary  work 
keeps  the  various  elements  too  much  apart,  that  the 
pupil  himself  is  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account. 
It  is  too  often,  they  tell  us,  a  case  of  a  fragment  of  an 
educator  addressing  himself  to  a  fragment  of  a  pupil, 
and,  they  might  have  added,  about  a  fragment  of  a 
subject.  Their  desire  is  so  to  organise  their  education 
that  the  whole  school  staff  shall  apply  itself  to  the 
education  of  each  pupil,  and  sov  as  a  unified  complex, 
act  upon  him,  and  not  as  a  group  of  independent  persons. 
No  practical  suggestion  has  yet  been  made  for  giving 
effect  to  this  admirable  idea.  We  in  England  are  in 
the  more  fortunate  position  of  having  at  the  same  time 
wide  interest  in  the  philosophical  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  a  strong  desire  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  theorists.  All  manner  of  experiments  are 
being  made  in  the  way  of  self-government  in  schools, 
and  of  differentialism  and  partnership  in  class-room 
work.  No  teacher  of  spirit  can  fail  to  be  stimulated  by 
merely  turning  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Ernest  Young’s 
“  The  New  Era  in  Education.”  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cautious  and  reactionary  teacher,  not  to  say  adminis¬ 
trator,  is  inclined  to  get  up  from  the  reading  of  such  a 
book  with  a  woeful  shake  of  the  head,  and  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  education  is  getting  into  the  hands  of  cranks, 
and  that  all  the  stable  and  well-tried  methods  are  in 
danger.  Let  all  such  anxious  minds  be  at  rest.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  our  schools  going  to  excess 
through  new  ideas.  Their  danger  is  all  in  the  other 
direction.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  world  of  contempt 
that  the  average  teacher  can  throw  into  the  term 

Freak  Schools  !  ”  The  Dalton  Plan  itself  is  regarded 
with  the  profoundest  suspicion  by  a  vast  number  of 
teachers.  It  is  accordingly  all  to  the  good  that  it  has 
taken  the  hold  it  has  on  the  attention  of  English  teachers. 
We  ought  to  rejoice  that  it  has  now  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  :  for  the  Dalton  Association  now  writes  on 
note  paper  with  a  printed  heading  informing  us  that 
Miss  Helen  Parkhurst  is  the  president,  and"  that  the 
secretary,  Miss  Rennie,  may  be  addressed  at  35,  Cornwall 
Gardens,  Kensington,  S.W.  7. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  all  this,  and  fortunately 
we  are  still  at  a  stage  when  a  warning  can  be  given 
without  offence.  In  the  development  of  ev£ry  method 
there  is  the  danger  of  rigidity.  Very  often  the  need  for 


a  new  method  arises  out  of  the  rigidity  into  which  an 
old  method  has  fallen.  Those  who  remember  the  old 
Notes  of  Lessons  that  students  in  training  had  to  prepare 
will  realise  how  rigid  a  method  can  be,  and  w  ill  recall 
with  satisfaction  the  relief  that  came  with  the  five 
Herbartian  Steps.  But  very  soon  preparation,  presenta¬ 
tion,  association,  generalisation  and  application,  became  as 
stereotyped  as  the  old  heads,  matter,  method.  The  new 
plan  that  was  to  bring  freedom  from  the  bonds  of  long 
custom  gradually  developed  chains  of  its  own.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  at  the  present  moment  that  the  Dalton 
Plan  could  possibly  develop  into  a  narrow  tyranny. 
But  this  sort  of  thing  has  happened  before,  and  may  quite 
easily  happen  again,  unless  we  are  on  our  guard.  At 
present  everything  is  in  a  state  of  flux,  all  manner  of 
experimentation  is  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged. 
The  plan  is  being  adopted  in  all  manner  of  degrees,  from 
the  whole-hearted  re-organisation  of  a  huge  school  to 
tire  timid  introduction  of  the  plan  in  the  work  of  a  couple 
of  classes.  What  it  means  I  do  not  venture  to  say,  but 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  women  teachers  have  shown 
much,  more  courage  than  the  men  in  taking  the  plunge 
into  Daltonism.  But  in  any  case  we  are  all  very  tolerant 
of  each  other’s  degree  of  acceptance. 

As  the  plan  passes  more  and  more  into  a  technically 
organised  system,  with  the  name  terminating  in  an  -ism, 
there  will  inevitably  arise  an  orthodoxy  that  will  tend 
to  become  exclusive.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  system  that  is  based  on  freedom 
as  its  first  principle  should  develop  into  a  tyranny. 
But  human  nature  is  amazingly  ingenious  in  finding 
ways  of  going  wrong.  It  is  not  beyond  its  power  to  set 
about  compelling  school  pupils  to  be  free.  It  was  a 
wise  man  who  said  that  the  most  difficult  thing  for  a 
clever  teacher  was  to  let  his  clever  pupils  be  clever  in 
their  own  way.  By  dividing  the  responsibilities  between 
the  specialist  on  the  one  hand  representing  the  interests 
of  the  subject,  and  the  house-master  on  the  other, 
representing  the  interests  of  the  living  child,  a  perma¬ 
nent  interaction  of  mutually  correcting  forces  may  be 
set  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  vital  activity,  and  thus 
resolve  the  school  into  an  organism  instead  of  a  machine. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  danger  in  quite  a  different 
direction .  Even  if  we  are  able  in  the  way  suggested  to 
secure  the  permanent  freedom  of  the  pupil,  the  teacher 
himself  is  not  out  of  danger.  It  may  well  happen  that 
in  saving  the  liberty  of  the  pupil  the  master  may  become 
himself  enslaved.  With  an  overorganised  system  it  is 
quite  possible  for  the  teacher  to  lose  his  liberty.  There 
is  no  particular  need  in  the  Dalton  Plan  to  have  special 
mechanical  appliances,  but  I  have  already  seen  rather 
elaborate  and  certainly  ingenious  mark-sheets  for 
recording  the  progress  of  the  Daltonian  pupil.  They 
are  in  themselves  entirely  innocuous,  and  I  have  written 
evidence  before  me  of  their  effectiveness  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice.  But  they  are  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  might 
develop  into  an  external  tyranny.  Their  very  name, 
"  Graphs,”  has  a  seductive  attraction  that  should  prove 
a  red-lamp  signal  of  possible  danger.  But  surely  it  is 
within  the  power  of  teachers  thus  warned  in  time  to 
avoid  the  ordinary  temptations  to  allow  an  excellent 
system  to  turn  into  a  tyranny.  Let  us  use  “  Graphs  ” 
or  any  other  legitimate  means  to  improve  our  methods, 
but  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  purchase  the  freedom 
of  the  pupil  at  the  expense  of  the  freedom  of  the  teacher. 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 

NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  ORGANISATION  AND  CLASSROOM  PRACTICE. 


ESSAYS. 

It  is  awfully  easy  to  write  an  essay — or  it  was,  when  the 
subjects  were  reasonable.  Swift  wrote  on  a  broomstick. 
It  was  really  no  feat  at  all  ;  it  is  equally  easy  to  write  on 
Nothing.  “  Nothing  is  where  Troy  was.”  That  locates  it 
at  once,  and  enables  one  to  introduce  the  “  cheval-de- 
bois.”  Nothing,  too,  can  be  visualised.  Shut  your  eyes 
tight,  look  steadily  and  you  see  it.  Go  to  your  neighbour 
and  ask  to  borrow,  and  you’ll  get  it.  Look  at  your  shoes 
and  you’ll  be  reminded  of  nothing  like  leather.  It  denotes 
degrees  of  relationship,  at  least  in  my  case,  for  my  uncle 
left  me  next  to  nothing.  In  its  superlative  form,  it’s  the 
last  word.  The  infant  prodigy  of  but  a  few  months  passed 
away  saying  “  absolutely  nothing.”  Divided  by  itself  it 
nonplusses  mathematicians,  who  call  the  quotient  “infinity,” 
which  puts  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  From  these  brief 
notes,  one  could  write  an  excellent  essay  in  half  an  hour. 
This  was  the  old  plan,  devise  a  skeleton  and  then  clothe  it, 
In  a  similar  way  one  could  deal  with  most  finite  questions, 
such  as  :  “  Wild  Animals  since  the  Glacial  Period,” 

“  Flying  up  to  the  time  it  became  an  accomplished  fact,” 
“  Bores  ”  [e.g.,  the  Channel  Tunnel,  etc.).  “  The  rise  of  the 
People  up  to  the  Lloyd  Georgian  Period.” 

But  things  have  changed.  The  modern  schoolboy  and 
schoolgirl  are  expected  to  write  about  anything  and  pre¬ 
sumably  the  “skeleton”  is  now  dispensed  with.  A  recent 
Junior  paper  proposed  five  alternative  subjects,  and  one 
can  imagine  the  quandary  of  the  unfortunate  examinee, 
who  probably  mused  as  follows  : — 

(i)  “  Cheery- O  !  ”  Altogether  a  poser.  Good-bye-e. 

(ii)  “  Why  football  is  more  popular  than  cricket.” 

Smells  a  rat  ;  question  apparently  too  easy,  and 
easy  questions  carry  few  marks.  What’s  the  old 
bounder  driving  at.  Expects  the  Australians  at 
Canterbury  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Beside 
prefers  cricket.  (Leaves  it.) 

(iii)  “  Summer-time  in  northern  latitude.”  Scents 
treason.  Is  there  no  Willett  in  the  Southern  Clime  ? 
Does  the  old  buffer  want  an  account  of  our  long  dry 
spell.  He  shan’t  have  it.  (Passes  on.) 

(iv)  “  The  best  kind  of  girl.”  (The  examinee  being  of 
tender  years  has  not  had  much  experience  ;  secretly 
he  admires  the  Flapper.  For  fear  of  betraying 
himself  or  giving  offence,  he  passes  on  to  the  last 
item  of  the  programme.) 

(v)  “  There  is  no  Death.”  Golly,  what  of  the  mouse 
he  killed  yesterday  ! 

And  he  continues  musing  on  rationalistic  lines  till  the 
Invigilator  in  a  raucous  voice  loud  enough  to  wake  the  non¬ 
existent  dead,  shouts  “Time  up”;  and  the  woebegone 
candidate  hands  in  'a  blank  sheet. 

This  is  no  fictitious  paper,  but  was  actually  set  by  a  body 
of  educational  experts — whatever  that  term  may  imply. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  they  are  the  direct  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  Great  Pretender. 

[The  examination  paper  referred  to  is  the  one  set  in  the 
Junior  Certificate  Examination  of  the  College  of  Precep¬ 
tors  in  June,  1921.  In  view  of  our  contributor’s  criticism 
and  his  pathetic  picture  of  the  candidate  in  a  quandary, 
we  note  with  interest  that  the  Examiners’  Report  states 
that  ‘  The  essays  were  written  with  ease  and  vivacity  ; 
but  there  was  an  unnecessary  amount  of  slang  introduced.’ 
Edktor.] 


MIND  AND  BODY. 

By  M.  L.  Eckhard. 

Sir  James  Paget  in  his  Memoirs  says  much  of  the 
influence  of  the  mind  over  the  body  in  stimulating  or 
overcoming  disease.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  good 
doctors  have  alwa}/s  consciously  or  unconsciously  made 
use  of  it.  Faith-healing  is  one  manifestation  and  this  is 
known  to  have  been  practised  for  thousands  of  jrnars, 
but  how  it  works  has  remained  till  now  more  or  less  of  a 
mystery.  The  new  psychology  throws  a  little  light ; 
we  are  beginning  dimly  to  understand  how  this  power  of 
the  mind  is  exercised  and  there  are  already  a  number  of 
men  of  science  and  of  medicine  who  practise  healing 
through  suggestion.  The  war  furnished  a  great  number 
of  patients  whose  cure  could  be  effected  by  no  other 
method,  and  wonderful  results  were  obtained. 

The  publication  of  “  Suggestion  and  Auto-suggestion,” 
a  book  written  by  M.  Baudouin,  a  psychologist  at 
Geneva,  has  brought  the  whole  subject  into  popular 
prominence,  and  the  recent  visit  of  M.  Coue  to  England 
was  an  occasion  of  great  interest.  M.  Coue’s  methods 
may,  perhaps,  be  more  suited  to  the  people  among  whom 
he  lives  and  practises  than  to  us,  but  his  engaging 
personality  and  charm  of  exposition  helped  to  clear  up 
difficulties  in  many  minds. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  M.  Coue  and  those 
who  think  with  him  do  not  deny  the  necessity  of  cure  by 
the  usual  method  of  medicine  and  surgery,  but  they 
point,  out  that  some  diseases  and  appearances  originate 
in  the  mind  (or  imagination)  and  are  curable  by  mental 
processes,  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  learn  to  set  in 
motion  these  processes  ourselves.  Again,  a  physician 
will  say  to  a  sufferer  from  gout  “  the  most  potent  cause 
of  gout  is  worry.”  If,  then,  the  patient  could  keep  calm, 
he  would  help  himself  towards  cure.  He  would  never¬ 
theless  do  well  to  use  other  means  also.  How  then  is 
the  necessary  attitude  of  the  mind  to  be  obtained  ? 
M.  Coue  explains  that  all  the  processes  of  the  body  are 
set  in  motion  and  carried  on  by  the  subconscious.  It  is 
not  the  will  which  keeps  the  heart  beating  or  the  lungs 
expanding,  and  the  will  has  only  to  direct  most  of  our 
voluntary  actions.  We  desire  to  cross  the  room  and  we 
move  there,  not  thinking  how.  If,  then,  we  can  reach 
the  subconscious  and  give  it  direction,  it  will  set  going 
curative  action  or  the  reverse.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  in  sleep  the  subconscious  emerges  and  that  sugges¬ 
tions  made  and  orders  given  to  someone  put  to  sleep  by 
hypnotism  will  be  carried  out  by  him  when  awake. 
But  the  doctor  using  psychological  methods  does  not 
now  hypnotise  his  patient.  He  teaches  him  how  he 
can  himself  direct  his  subconscious,  and  this  is  difficult 
and  needs  practice.  Any  undue  exercise  of  will  power 
inhibits,  because  there  must  be  no  tension  either  of 
body  or  mind.  There  must  be  complete  relaxation,  with 
absorption  in  one  image,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else.  Pupils  of  Jaques  Dalcroze  who  are  accustomed  to 
such  concentration,  and  whose  physical  exercises  are 
directed  towards  control  through  power  of  relaxation, 
will  understand  what  is  meant.  They  will  also  under¬ 
stand  how  the  group  mind  is  a  help.  The  Dalcroze 
pupil  is  concentrated  entirely  upon  what  he  has 
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to  do,  upon  his  own  creative  effort,  but  he  is  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  presence  of  the  class  whose  minds  are 
all  directed  to  the  same  end.  Each  individual  is  a  unit 
in  a  whole.  I  am  told  that  the  London  County  Council 
has  a  class  for  stammerers  treated  by  psycho-therapy 
and  that  every  case  responds.  What  we  have  learnt 
from  M.  Coue  can  thus  be  shortly  stated  : — 

(1)  That  it  is  the  subconscious  or  unconscious  part 
of  the  mind  which  controls  well-being. 

(2)  That  through  the  imagination  it  is  possible  to  give 
direction  to  the  subconscious. 

(3)  That  we  may  reach  the  subconscious  in  certain 
states  of  relaxation  approaching  sleep. 

(4)  That  the  group  mind  or  herd  instinct  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  subconscious. 

(5)  That  when  the  imagination  and  the  will  conflict 
it  is  invariably  the  imagination  which  wins. 

Neither  M.  Baudouin  nor  M.  Coue  claims  to  have  made 
new  discoveries.  What  is  new  to  most  of  us  is  the 
statement,  in  a  form  which  we  can  understand,  and  the 
application.  What  is  said  in  the  book  about  education 
appears  to  me  crude  and  more  suggestive  than  practical. 
That  the  new  psychology  will  have  a  great  effect  upon 
ideas  of  education  is  evident,  and  it  may  revolutionise 
its  practice.  There  will  be  prejudice,  there  will  be  mis¬ 
statement,  there  will  be  vehement  opposition.  Worse 
than  these,  which  may  be  met,  there  will  be  ignorance, 
there  will  be  overstatement,  and  there  will  be  wild  mis¬ 
applications.  The  new  teaching,  a  ray  of  light  to  some, 
is  already  being  clouded  by  the  dust  raised  by  its  friends. 
Yet  the  dust  may  be  swept  away  and  the  light  may 
prove  to  be  the  light  of  truth.  Let  no  one  think  he  has 
found  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  life.  There  is  no  such 
thing.  The  discovery  of  truth  is  not  achieved  without 
infinite  patience,  discipline,  and  labour.  Not  without 
discipline,  effort  and  patience  can  any  truth  be  under¬ 
stood  by  those  willing  to  receive  it. 

MORAL  EDUCATION — PLANNING  A  CONGRESS 
By  F.  J.  Gould. 

A  few  months  ago  I  gave  a  brief  account,  in  the 
Educational  Times,  of  a  conference  held  at  Geneva,  Sep., 
1921, in  order  to  plan  the  Third  International  Moral  Educa¬ 
tion  Congress.  The  date  of  the  Congress  is  now  fixed  for 
the  five  days,  Friday,  28th  July,  to  1st  August,  1922,  and 
the  place  will  be  Geneva.  Our  preliminary  notices  are 
already  speeding  round  the  globe.  Action  in  the  United 
States  will  be  directed  by  Professor  Woodbridge,  Dean  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  The  Swiss  secretariat  is 
installed  at  the  Institut  Rousseau,  Taconnerie,  5,  Geneva. 
As  hon.  secretary  of  the  International  Executive  Council 
(chairman,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  ;  vice-chairman,  Sir 
Francis  Younghusband),  I  deal  with  communications  from 
any  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth*.  Considering  the 
expense  of  travel  nowadays,  we  cannot  expect  a  large 
number  of  visitors  to  go  from  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
English-speaking  countries,  though  the  purpose  of  the 
Congress  deserves  a  crowded  attendance.  But  we  believe 
the  occasion  may  be  utilised  for  awakening  a  wide-spread 
interest  in  the  moral  and  civic  issues  with  which  our  pro¬ 
gramme  is  concerned.  And  surely  the  platform  is  generous 
enough,  namely  : — 

Object  : — To  enlist  the  active  co-operation  of  all, 
irrespective  of  race,  nation,  and  creed,  in 
promoting  the  work  of  Moral  Education. 

Basis  : — The  Congress  does  not  advocate  the  views  of 
any  society  cr  party,  but  affords  to  all  who 

*  Address  :  Armorel,  Woodlield  Avenue,  Ealing,  London,  \\.5.~ 


are  interested  in  Moral  Education,  whatever 
their  religious  or  ethical  conviction,  nation¬ 
ality,  and  point  of  view,  an  equal  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  opinions  and  comparing 
them  with  those  of  others. 

At  the  new  year  I  began  sending  out  invitations  of 
expressions  of  support  (in  sympathy,  not  finance),  and, 
before  three  days  had  passed,  replies  of  Yes  had  come  in 
from  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  a  Unitarian  scholar,  a  famous  Oxford 
professor,  a  Positivist,  a  well-known  Congregational 
preacher,  two  Anglican  deans,  and  a  great  authority  on 
medical  science.  I  know  the  Japanese  and  Indians  will 
co-operate  ;  and  I  remember,  with  pleasure,  the  presence 
of  two  Chinese  gentlemen  at  our  conference  last  September. 

Possibly  the  number  of  papers  presented  will  be  limited 
to  fifty — a  reaction  against  our  experience  at  the  second 
congress  (the  Hague,  1912),  when  the  total  reached  towards 
300  !  A  certain  consciousness  of  treatment  will  be  aimed  at, 
and  discussion,  instead  of  roving  over  the  whole  immense 
field,  will  concentrate  upon  these  subjects  : — 

The  International  Motive,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Teaching  of  History. — From  local  history  to 
national  history,  and  thus  to  the  history  of  mankind. 
How  the  civic  and  national  ideal  may  be  brought  into 
relation  with  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood. 
Mutual  aid  in  the  early  ages  of  civilization.  History 
of  governments  and  history  of  peoples  ;  history  of 
industry  ;  history  of  freedom.  Adaptation  of  history¬ 
teaching  to  various  school-grades.  History  text-books 
and  historical  truth,  etc. 

The  Motive  of  Service. — The  idea  of  co-operation  in 
theoretical  moral  instruction.  Mutual  help  in  home 
education.  Means  to  be  adopted,  both  at  home  and 
at  school,  against  the  dominating  influence  of  money. 
Mutual  aid  in  the  work  of  the  school  ( e.g .,  'mutual 
instruction).  Manual  training  at  school  with  a  view 
to  social  service.  Self-government  at  different  stages 
of  school-life,  and  expecially  in  adolescence.  Practical 
service  of  others  in  Leagues  of  Kindness,  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Guides,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Leagues  of  Youth,  etc. 
Conception  of  social  service",  and  choice  of  profession. 
Adolescent  individuality  related  to  the  ideal  of  social 
service,  etc. 

But  the  History  topic  is,  in  itself,  enormous.  The 
second  topic  relates  to  a  variety  of  social  activities,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  figures  in  the  programme  betrays  the 
hand  of  the  president  of  the  Swiss  Committee — Dr.  Adolphe 
Ferriere,  one  of  the  most  zealous  Continental  advocates 
of  “  L'Ecole  Nouvelle.”  The  New  School  may  be  approxi¬ 
mately  described  as  the  Bedales  pattern,  and  its  ideal  is 
practical  service  and  self-government. 

Nothwithstanding  the  limitations  prescribed,  the  Congress 
mind  will  operate  with  a  very  extensive  background,  and 
future  meetings  will  have  a  rich  store  to  choose  from.  For 
example,  the  September  Conference  framed  a  programme 
which  contained,  among  many  other  items,  the  following  : — 
Science,  theoretical  and  applied  ;  mental  foundations 
previous  to  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  ogder  of  studies  in  the 
main  sciences  ;  relation  of  science  to  mental  and  social 
efficiency  and  understanding  ;  relation  of  science  to 
history,  biography,  and  art  ; 

Ark ;  how  the  sense  of  beauty  may  be  fostered  from 
infant  years  onwards  ;  relation  to  history,  biography, 
and  science  ;  uses  of  kinerna,  pictures,  celebrations, 
folk-songs,  folk-plays,  and  festivals  ; 
Language-teaching  and  literature,  in  relation  to  moral 
culture  ; 

History  in  all  its  bearing  upon  moral  education  ; 

Care  and  development  of  health,  physical  and  mental, 
from  infant  years  onwards  ; 

The  sexual  question  in  the  light  of  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  higher  ends. 
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A  CHILD’S  READING.— MEMORIES. 

My  school  life  began  at  the  age  of  three,  in  a  Church  of 
England  school.  The  earliest  literature  with  which  I  was 
made  acquainted  (exclusive  of  the  Bible)  consisted  of  the 
usual  “  infant  school  tales  ”  such  as  “  The  Three  Bears,” 
”  The  Three  Pigs,”  and  others  whose  names  I  have  forgotten. 
I  recollect  that  I  took  great  delight  in  retailing  these  to  my 
parents  and  to  any  of  my  relatives  who  would  deign  to 
listen.  On  one  occasion  my  grandmother  almost  rendered 
me  hysterical  by  playing  the  part  of  the  ”  Big  Bear  ”  in  the 
former  story — an  incident  which  perhaps  helped  to  fix  the 
story  more  indelibly  on  my  childish  memory. 

A  gap  of  four  or  five  years  comes  here,  for  I  remember 
very  little  of  the  literature  with  which  I  was  brought  in 
contact  between  the  age  of  five  and  eight.  As  I  knew  all 
the  usual  fairy  tales  by  the  latter  date  I  suppose  I  must  have 
read  them  during  this  period. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  I  read  a  great 
deal,  owing  to  the  fact  that  an  elder  brother  had  a  little 
library  of  two  hundred  or  so  miscellaneous  books.  Of  these 
(in  spite  of  the  fact  that  as  a  younger  brother  I  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  touch  them)  I  read  many  which  I  still  remember. 
My  choice,  as  might  be  expected,  was  based  on  two  factors, 
the  title,  and  the  pictures  within.  I  might  almost  add  a 
third  consideration,  i.e.,  the  nature  of  the  binding.  A  lurid 
picture  on  the  cover  was  an  almost  irresistible  temptation 
to  read  the  story  inside  the  cover. 

All  these  were  read  surreptitiously,  and  in  this  way  a 
greater  charm  was  added  by  the  tremor  of  excitement 
always  attending  the  enjoyment  of  stolen  fruits. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  ‘‘Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales” 
(of  which  the  story  of  Great  Claus  and  Little  Claus  was  the 
favourite),  “  Anderson’s  Fairy  Tales  ”  (not  half  as  enjoyable 
as  Grimm’s),  and  adventure  stories  by  Captain  Mayne  Reid, 
Captain  Marryat,  and  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  I  remember 
“  The  Gorilla  Hunters,”  “  Martin  Rattler,”  ”  The  Young 
Fur  Traders,”  “  The  Scalp  Hunters  ”  and  “  The  Boy 
Hunters.” 

These  must  have  been  read  before  I  was  nine  years  old, 
as  my  brother  left  home  before  I  had  reached  that  age,  and 
he  took  his  books  with  him.  Of  the  above-named,  “  Martin 
Rattler  ”  was  my  favourite,  and  later  I  read  it  twice  again. 

As  regards  my  experiences  while  in  school  I  remember 
little  of  this  period  except  the  learning  of  a  poem  which 
made  a  great  impression  on  me  at  the  time,  but  of  which  I 
have  forgotten  all  but  the  title,  “  Little  Blue-eyes.”  .  This 
I  learned  when  in  the  class  which  was  called  in  those  days 
Standard  one,  and  I  was  a  boy  of  seven. 

My  next  recollection  is  that  of  learning  in  the  third 
standard  {i.e.,  at  the  age  of  nine),  a  poem  of  Keats  beginning 
“  I  had  a  dove.”  At  the  time,  and  for  many  years  after¬ 
wards,  it  was  almost  unintelligible  to  me,  in  spite  of  its 
apparent  simplicity.  1  remember  wondering  what  the  poet 
could  be  thinking  about  to  tie  the  poor  bird’s  feet  with  a 
silken  thread.  Another  question  which  worried  me  was 
how  he  had  woven  the  thread  with  his  own  hands.  I 
cannot  help  wondering  how  many  of  my  class-mates  really 
understood  anything  of  the  poem  in  question.  I  did  not 
appreciate  the  connection  between  “  Oh,  what  could  it 
grieve  for,”  and  ‘‘  its  feet  were  tied  with  a  thread  of  my  own 
hands’  weaving.”  Surely,  I  thought,  the  mere  fact  that 
both  of  the  poor  creature’s  feet  were  tied  was  sufficient 
cause  for  its  grief.  The  dominating  feature  which  impressed 
itself  upon  me  was  the  stupidity  of  the  poet  in  asking 
questions  the  answers  to  which  are  so  evident. 

It  was  in  the  next  vear  that  I  really  enjoyed  a  poem  fully 
for  the  first  time.  Even  now  I  can  still  remember  the 
secret  delight  with  which  I  used  to  turn,  almost  every 
“  reading  lesson,”  no  matter  at  what  place  the  class  was 


supposed  to  be  reading,  to  tins  beloved  poem—”  The  Pipes 
of  Lucknow,”  by  the  Quaker  poet  Whittier.  The  music  of 
the  poem  I  think  it  must  have  been,  fairly  thrilled  me  ; 
and  the  feeling  has  remained  with  me  ever  since.  I  never 
read  it  without  the  same  thrill  of  pleasure.  From  that  day 
my  love  of  poetry  has  continued  to  grow  ever  keener  and 
keener. 

Another  poem  attracted  my  attention  in  the  same  year. 
The  pleasure  derived  from  it  was  not  so  intense  nor  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  experienced  on  reading  "  The  Pipes  of 
Lucknow  ”  ;  but  it  was  a  passive  sort  of  enjoyment  in  the 
felicity  of  the  poet’s  expression  of  the  song  of  a  bird.  The 
poem  was  one  by  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant—”  Bob-o-link.” 
Perhaps  the  prettiness  of  the  refrain  pleased  me,  but  I 
cannot  analyse  the  feeling. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that,  between  the  time  just  alluded 
to  and  the  time  of  my  leaving  the  elementary  school  I  only 
remember  one  poem  which  stands  out  with  more  than 
ordinary  distinctness,  i.e.,  a  poem  of  Tennyson’s  beginning 
”  When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch.”  Of  course  we 
learned  the  usual  types  of  ”  Poems  for  Recitation,”  such  as 
”  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,”  ”  Daffodils,”  and  later 
various  selections  from  Shakespeare,  such  as  ”  The  Seven 
Ages,”  Antony’s  Speech,  and  “  This  Royal  Throne  of 
Kings  ”  ;  but  none  of  them  made  much  impression  on  my 
imagination.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
they  were  committed  to  memory— with  a  boring  amount  of 
collective  repetition,  so  long  continued  that  the  poems 
finally  ceased  to  make  any  impression  at  all,  and  it  was  left 
for  future  years  to  recall  them  again  to  memory  and  in  some 
cases  to  enjoy  them. 

The  next  book  which  made  a  great  impression  on  me  was 
”  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  I  was,  I  think,  about  ten  or 
eleven  years  old  when  a  brother-in-law  brought  it  to  the 
house.  What  first  attracted  my  attention  was  the  colouring 
of  the  pictures.  The  edition  was  excellently  illustrated 
with  coloured  plates,  some  of  which  appealed  strongly  to 
my  boyish  imagination.  Of  these,  two  made  a  lasting 
impression,  Christian  passing  the  Lions  in  the  Way  and 
The  Valley  of  the  Shadow.  Moreover,  as  I  was  extremely 
nervous  at  that  period,  the  pictures  which  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  me  were  those  of  a  terrifying  nature.  Among 
pictures  of  this  tvpe  was  one  which  purported  to  illustrate 
the  “Temptation”  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple.  The 
horrible  expression  on  the  Demon’s  features,  together  with 
the  traditional  horns  and  wings,  had  for  me  a  n  irresistible  and 
yet  a  fearful  fascination.  But  they  caused  me  many  nights 
of  the  most  intense  fear.  This  picture  occurred  in  a 
”  Child’s  Book  of  Bible  Stories  ”  presented  to  my  brother  as 
a  Sunday  School  prize.  I  used  to  turn  to  it  frequently, 
impelled  by  a  strange  desire  to  be  ”  thrilled,”  in  spite  of 
the  agony  suffered  during  hours  of  darkness  or  loneliness. 

I  do  not  recollect  much  of  the  actual  books  read  between 
the  ages  of  nine  and  twelve.  I  only  remember  that  I  was 
an  assiduous  reader  during  this  time,  not  being  of  a  very 
robust  nature.  Unfortunately  (?)  most  of  my  reading  was 
confined  to  weekly  papers  for  boys,  i.e.,  The  Boy’s 
Friend,  The  Boy’s  Realm,  The  Boy’s  Herald,  The 
Union  Jack,  and,  occasionally,  Marvel,  Pluck,  and  others. 
Most  of  these  were  read  secretly,  as  I  was  strictly 
forbidden  to  read  them  indoors. 

On  reaching  the  sixth  standard,  however,  I  came  under 
the  influence  of  a  genuine  book-lover,  a  ”  widely-read  ” 
teacher,  and  a  man  of  truly  catholic  taste.  While  I  was  in 
his  class  he  instituted  a  book  club,  from  which  many  of  us 
obtained  untold  benefit  and  pleasure. 

In  addition,  the  literary  appetite  was  whetted  by  the 
headmaster’s  Friday  afternoon  ”  readings,”  from  which  I 
gained  more  enjoyment  then  ever,  perhaps,  since,  from  any¬ 
thing  of  the  same  description. 
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THE  THEATRE  BAND. 

By  Rupert  Lee. 

There  is  no  stranger  position  in  the  world  of  music  than 
that  occupied  bv  the  theatre  band .  I  refer  not  to  the  music 
hall  band,  nor  to  the  necessary  musical  comedy  band,  but 
to  that  odd  assortment  of  instruments  which  bursts  in  on 
the  end  of  every  act  of  a  comedy  with  some  selections  from 
the  popular  music  of  the  day  and  rounds  up  the  last  with 
half  of  “  God  save  the  King,”  or  which  plays  the  Eton 
boating  song  while  Milady,  in  defiance  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 
dies  by  poison,  shrieking  “  foiled,  foiled.”  Is  it  necessary  ? 
Ask  any  manager  and  he  will  either  say  yes  or  not  answer, 
which  is  more  likely.  Do  the  audience  like  it  ?  I  think  on 
the  whole  they  do  to  judge  by  its  popularity  in  cinemas, 
though  there  the  problem  is  a  slightly  different  one.  In 
the  theatre  (legitimate,  so-called  in  contradistinction  to 
what  ?)  the  incidental  music  is  confined  to  certain  "  effects  ” 
and  by  usage  instructs  the  audience  as  to  what  attitude  to 
adopt,  and  in  this  case  it  is  regarded  as  very,  very  subservient 
and  generally  cursed  by  the  actor  for  being  too  loud,  though 
I  have  never  heard  an  actor  drowned  by  it ;  and,  indeed,  on 
one  occasion,  at  a  performance  of  “  Cyrano,”  I  did  hear  a 
member  of  the  audience  complain  of  Mr.  Loraine  “  butting 
in  ”  because  it  prevented  us  from  hearing  “  that  nice  flute.” 
That,  however,  is  rather  a  rare  view.  A  moment’s  thought 
convinces  us  of  the  necessity  of  incidental  music  in  romantic 
plays  at  least.  For  instance,  what  would  ‘‘Mary  Rose” 
have  been  without  music — if  indeed  it  was  anything  with  it  ? 
‘‘  The  Three  Musketeers  ”  could  not  possibly  prance  into 
the  presence  of  their  King  doing  knees  raise  without  some 
form  of  musical  encouragement,  and  every  romantic  heroine 
seems  to  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  waltz  song  played  every 
time  she  reads  a  love  letter,  or  breathes  forth  from  a  window. 
No  doubt  it  is  necessary.  What  then  is  to  be  done — if 
anything  is  to  be  done  ?  Except  in  the  rarest  cases  the 
present  condition  of  things  is  bad,  and  the  majority  of 
writers  for  the  theatre  are  so  nauseating  that  one  almost 
prefers  the  cinema  method  of  picking  a  few  trifles  at  random 
from  Cohen,  Schubert,  Sullivan,  Ivor  Novello,  and  such. 
On  the  other  hand,  put  a  great  musician  in  the  theatre  and 
you  get  opera,  in  which  case  the  stage  craft  is  worse  in  its 
way  than  the  bad  incidental  music.  Of  artists  connected 
with  the  theatre  the  actor  alone  seems  to  realise  that  in  the 
theatre  the  audience  is  part  of  his  material.  It  is  hardly 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  do  more  than  point  out  the 
objections  which  exist.  Even  to  suggest  a  way  out  would 
require  a  larger  space  than  is  at  my  disposal,  but  surely  a 
better  use  could  be  made  of  incidental  music  than  at  present. 
A  few  composers  have  tried,  but  for  the  most  part  without 
real  success.  Of  the  entr’actes  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say 
nothing.  No  doubt  they  are  intended  to  produce  an  air  of 
gaiety  to  the  theatre,  a  glow  of  warmth,  something  to  keep 
our  pecker  up,  to  enable  us  to  confide  in  our  next  door 
neighbour  at  the  top  of  our  voices  or  to  let  us  know  in  the 
lounge  when  the  interval  is  coming  to  an  end.  Nothing 
matters  so  long  as  the  public  is  pleased.  For  this  the 
theatre  exists.  But  just  now  that  part  of  the  public  which 
sits  nearest  to  the  band  is  the  part  which  pays  most,  and  at 
the  present  moment  the  stalls  in  the  theatres  are— not  full. 

Associated  Board  R.A.M.  and  R.C.M. 

The  syllabus  of  ensemble  examinations,  instrumental  and  vocal, 
for  use  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  .year  ending 
December  31st,  1922,  has  now  been  issued  and  m^  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  14  and  15,  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.  1, 


WRAPPED  STRINGS. 

Questions  often  arise  in  the  minds  of  curious  users  of  the 
piano  as  to  why  the  lower  strings  of  the  instrument  are 
wrapped  or  covered  with  wire.  The  answer  to  the  question 
is  perfectly  simple  itself,  yet,  on  his  own  confession,  it 
recently  baffled  a  Canadian  tuner,  who  has  asked  for  a 
solution  in  the  passages  of  his  trade  journal. 

It  is  a  law  of  acoustics,  first  discovered  by  Pythagoras, 
that  the  pitch  of  a  note  depends  upon  the  length  of  the 
string  or  a  column  of  air  which  produces  it.  If  the  length 
of  the  string  is  doubled,  the  pitch  is  lowered  an  octave  ; 
conversely,  if  the  length  is  halved,  the  pitch  is  raised  an 
octave.  Incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  this  fact  is  the 
explanation  of  the  terms  16  foot,  8  foot,  and  4  foot  tone, 
which  are  constantly  used  in  connection  with  the  organ. 
The  ordinary  piano  tone  is  what  would  be  described  as 
eight  foot  tone,  because  it  corresponds  in  pitch  with  the 
ground  tone  of  the  organ,  that  tone  being  produced  by  pipes 
of  which  the  lowest  in  each  class  would  be  eight  feet  long. 

Now,  assuming  that  all  the  strings  of  a  piano  are  made  of 
wires  of  equal  thickness — which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  not — it  is  obvious  that  as  the  tone  descends  from  the 
treble,  octave  by  octave,  to  the  bass  a  string  will  have  to  be 
doubled  in  length  for  each  octave.  A  normal  piano  con¬ 
tains  seven  octaves.  If,  therefore,  the  highest  note  is 
produced  by  a  string  which  is  two  inches  long,  a  very  simple 
calculation  shows  that  the  lowest  note  would  need  a  string 
measuring  21  feet  4  inches.  Add  to  this  a  margin  for  the 
case  of  your  piano  and  you  will  see  that  an  upright  instru¬ 
ment  would  need  to  be  somewhere  near  twenty-five  feet 
high  and  would  become  both  a  costly  and  a  cumbrous  affair. 

Now  the  length  of  the  string  determines  the  pitch  because 
the  longer  the  string  is  the  slower  is  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
capable  of  vibrating,  the  more  frequent  the  vibrations  are 
the  higher  being  the  resulting  note.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
inconvenient  length  which  the  Pythagorean  law  would 
necessitate,  if  the  strings  were  all  of  an  equal  thickness, 
piano  manufacturers  long  ago  discovered  that  the  vibrating 
rate  might  be  reduced  and  the  tone  lowered  by  employing 
strings  of  greater  thickness.  Anyone  who  possesses  a  piano 
can  easily  see  for  himself  that  the  gradations  of  pitch  are, 
partly  at  any  rate,  obtained  in  this  way.  Even  so,  however, 
the  lower  notes  would  still  be  of  inconvenient  length  if  the 
ordinary  process  of  thickening  them  could  not  be  reduced 
by  other  means.  To  avoid  undue  length  in  bass  strings, 
which  undue  length  would  enormously  increase  the  expense 
by  increasing  the  size  of  the  instrument,  a  simple  method  of 
wrapping  the  strings  made  with  wire  has  been  introduced. 
The  only  object  of  this  device  is  to  increase  the  weight  of  the 
string  and  so  lower  its  pitch  by  lessing  the  speed  at  which  it 
is  capable  of  vibrating* 


Trinity  College  of  Music.- — Bambridge  Pianoforte 
Scholarship. 

This  scholarship,  of  the  annual  value  of  4100  for  tuition 
and  maintenance,  has  been  awarded  provisionally  for  three 
years  to  Sara  Compinsky,  of  London,  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Frederick  Cowen,  the  examiner  of  four  chosen 
candidates.  These  four  candidates  were  selected  at  a 
preliminary  competition  conducted  by  Sir  Frederick  Bridge, 
Dr.  C.  W.  Pearce,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  E.  F.  Horner.  Elsie  B. 
Thornton,  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Twickenham,  was  proxime 
accessit,  and  the  entry  included  candidates  of  both  sexes 
from  all  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales 
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Burnham  Committee  and  the  “  Cut.” 

The  rumoured  proposals  of  the  Geddes  Committee  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  teachers’  panels  of  the  Burn¬ 
ham  Committees  at  specially  convened  meetings  on  several 
occasions,  and  a  sub-committee  with  power  to  act  has  been 
appointed.  Further  a  special  meeting  of  the  three  full 
committees — teachers  and  local  authority  representatives — 
has  been  called  for  26th  January,  “  To  consider  the  Report 
of  the  Government  Economy  Committee.”  The  result  of 
that  meeting  will  come  to  hand  too  late  for  inclusion  in  this 
issue,  but  it  may  be  assumed  the  strongest  possible  opposi¬ 
tion  will  be  put  up  to  any  reduction  of  salaries.  The  local 
authorities’  panel  of  the  committee  are  as  keen  as  the 
teachers  in  insisting  on  the  carrying  out  of  the  bargain 
struck  between  them.  I  am  glad  to  note  the  Teachers 
Registration  Council  are,  in  the  course  of  their  fight  for  the 
fabric  of  education,  giving  a  fine  backing  to  the  Burnham 
Committees. 

Refusals  to  Adopt  Scales. 

To  talk  of  "cuts  ”  in  salaries  in  some  districts  is  ludicrous. 
The  allocated  standard  scale  has  not  yet  been  adopted  in 
many  cases.  If  a  "  cut  ”  should  come  in  those  areas  it 
will  be  so  great  an  injustice  that  teachers  are  already  asking 
whether  the  “  cut  ”  is  likelv  to  be  applied.  1  am  not 
pessimistic.  I  rather  think  the  attack  on  teachers’  salaries 
will  not  be  allowed  to  mature.  If  I  am  wrong  surely  the 
teachers  in  Southampton,  for  instance — to  mention  only 
one  case — will  not  be  subjected  to  the  same  “  cut  ”  as,  say, 
the  teachers  in  London.  The  Southampton  teachers  are 
still  being  paid  on  the  Provisional  Minimum  Scale,  whereas 
the  London  teachers  have  been  enjoying  the  full  benefits 
of  Scale  IV  since  1st  April,  1920.  Among  many  other 
areas  in  which  the  “  national  settlement  ”  is  not  recognised 
are  Harwich,  Birmingham,  Croydon,  Pontefract,  Twicken¬ 
ham,  Wimbledon,  Bournemouth,  Chelmsford,  etc. 

The  Welsh  Concordat. 

There  is  trouble  among  the  teachers  in  Wales.  It  appears 
the  Welsh  clerics  have  stated  that  the  Executive  of  the 
N.U.T.  have  blessed  their  scheme  for  abolishing  dual  control. 
The  teachers  are  up  in  arms  as,  quite  naturally,  they  think 
they  should  have  been  consulted.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Executive  of  the  Union  have  not  accepted  the  scheme. 
They  had  it  under  consideration,  but  refused  to  discuss  it 
until  the  opinion  of  the  Welsh  teachers  had  been  obtained. 
The  position  at  present  is  that  a  conference  of  Welsh 
teachers  has  been  called,  and  is  to  be  held  at  Shrewsbury  on 
l*lth  February,  to  discuss  the  scheme.  The  President  of  the 
Union  will  be  in  the  chair,  and  the  full  Executive  will  attend 
to  get  the  Welsh  “  atmosphere  ”  before  deciding  what 
attitude  they  will  recommend  the  Union  as  a  whole  to  adopt. 
Manifestly  a  settlement  in  Wales  will  have  a  very  material 
influence  on  any  proposed  scheme  for  a  settlement  in 
England.  I  am  afraid  the  attempt  by  the  Welsh  clerics  to 
jump  the  claim  has  not  helped  acceptance  of  their  scheme. 
Constitution  of  the  N.U.T. 

A  ^special  committee  of  the  Executive  are  considering  a 
scheme  for  the  setting  up  of  Divisional  Councils  in  order  to 
decentralise  some  of  the  Union’s  work.  Also,  the  question 
of  federation  with  other  organisations  of  teachers  is  receiving 
attention 
Economy. 

In  order  to  effect  economy  the  West  Sussex  authority  is 
proposing  to  cut  down  the  staffs  of  man y  of  its  smaller 
schools.  The  London  authority,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers,  primary,  secondary  and  technical, 
are  proposing  economies  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
£\, 250, 000.  The  school  staffs  will  be  reduced  by  the  simple 
process  of  “  closing  up  ”  some  of  the  classes  and  using 
teachers  released  in  this  way  to  fill  vacancies  created  by 


wastage.  No  new  appointments  from  outside  the  service 
are  likely  to  be  made  for  some  time.  Also,  the  supply  of 
books  and  material  is  to  be  curtailed.  About  ^500,000 
will  be  saved  by  the  automatic  reduction  in  bonus  payments 
to  the  non-teaching  staff  and  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  books, 
paper,  and  material. 

Day  Continuation  Schools. 

The  continued  existence  of  these  schools  in  London  is 
threatened.  The  triennial  election  of  the  L.C.C.  takes 
place  on  2nd  March,  and  a  manifesto  has  been  issued  by  the 
Municipal  Reform  Party — the  party  in  power  on  the  L.C.C. 

- — indicating  their  intention  of  approaching  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  relieve  the  Council  from  their  statutory  duty  to 
continue  to  maintain  the  schools.  The  party  contend  it  is 
unfair  to  the  children  and  to  emploj^ers  in  London  that  they 
should  be  maintained  in  the  metropolis  when  in  the  out- 
hung  districts  and  in  the  country  generally  the  Act  in  respect 
of  these  schools  has  not  been  put  in  force.  The  proposed 
action  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Party  will  be  popular  with 
parents  and '  employers. 

The  N.U.T. 

The  membership  of  the  Union  for  the  year  ended  31st 
December,  1921,  is  likely- — when  all  lists  are  in — to  be 
slightly  larger  than  that  for  the  previous  year  despite  the 
attacks  of  sectional  organisations.  The  election  of  Mr. 
E.  J.  Sainsbury  as  Vice-President  is  practically  assured. 
The  contest  for  seats  on  the  Executive  will  be  specially 
keen  in  Wales  and  the  West  of  England.  In  two  areas — 
Middlesex  and  Essex — there  will  be  no  contests.  There 
will  be  a  severe  contest  in  London  as,  this  year,  owing  to  a 
fall  in  last  year’s  membership,  London  loses  a  member. 
Mr.  Harry  Coward,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Executive,  is 
retiring  this  year  and  will  be  presented  with  a  special 
souvenir  of  his  man}^  years  of  work  for  the  Union.  The 
1923  Conference  will  be  held  at  Brighton. 

Teachers  and  Parliament. 

At  the  next  General  Election  quite  a  number  of  teachers 
will  be  seeking  parliamentary  honours.  At  present  the 
following  have  been  adopted  by  constituencies  : — Messrs. 
Gray,  Powell,  Crook,  Steer,  and  Bell.  Also  several  teachers 
not  connected  with  the  Executive  are  standing  for  election. 
Greater  London. 

In  respect  of  the  administration  of  education  the  evidence 
to  be  given  by  the  L.C.C.  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  31st 
January  will  include  the  following  recommendations  : — 
A  Central  Authority,  which  should  be  the  "  Local  Education 
Authority  ”  and  “  Local  Authorities  ”  exercising  large 
powers  delegated  by  the  Central  Authority.  The  delegated 
powers  should  include  the  power  of  initiative,  the  control 
of  all  kinds  of  institutions,  except  university  and  central 
institutions,  and  the  appointment,  pay,  promotion,  transfer, 
etc.,  of  all  staffs  belonging  to  these  institutions.  The 
“  Local  Authorities  ”  would  also  award  scholarships  and 
exhibitions,  provide  school  sites  and  buildings,  and  be 
responsible  for  the  curricula  of  all  kinds  of  schools  within 
their  areas.  The  “  Central  Authority  ”  would  adopt 
standards  of  provision  of  schools  for  higher  education  and 
would  lay  down  such  main  principles  of  administration  as 
would  secure  uniformity  of  opportunity  throughout  the 
area.  The  Central  Authority  would  also  adopt  a  scholar¬ 
ship  scheme  for  the  whole  area  and  lay  down  scales  of 
salary  and  rates  of  wages.  In  respect  of  finance  the  “  Central 
Authority  ”  would  determine  — after  scrutinising  the 
estimates  of  the  “  Local  Authorities  ” — the  expenditure 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prescribed  standard 
of  education,  and  raise  the  money  by  means  of  a  central 
education  rate.  Any  expenditure  in  excess  of  this  would 
be  borne  by  the  “  Local  Authorities.”  Government  grants 
would  be  paid  to  the  “  Central  Authority.” 
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University  Grants. 

Strenuous  opposition  is  rising  against  the  proposed  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  University  Grants  from  ^1,500,000  to  ^1,200,000. 
A  letter  from  the  Universities  of  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Sheffield  has  been  addressed  to 
the  Prime  Minister  in  which  the  threatened  reduction  is 
criticised  in  a  closely-reasoned  and  cogent  argument.  The 
Vice-Chancellors  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  Bristol, 
Wales,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  have  expressed  their  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  letter  in  a  separate  communication  to  the 
Prime  Minister. 

The  grants  of  local  education  authorities  to  the  univer¬ 
sities  in  1913  and  1921  are  worthy  of  record  here  : 


1913-14  1921-22 

Birmingham  .  15,450  ^17,890 

Durham .  5,501  16,346 

Leeds  .  16,022  28,776 

Liverpool  .  13,919  21,415 

Manchester .  6,150  11,750 

Sheffield .  17,226  39,691 


Durham,  it  will  be  seen,  had  an  increase  of  nearly  200  per 
cent,  and  Sheffield  about  130  per  cent.  The  Treasury’s 
policy  is  hardly  likely  to  encourage  local  assistance  in  the 
next  year. 

Free  Secondary  Education. 

The  Merthyr  Authority,  despite  the  view  of  the  Board  of 
Education  that  free  secondary  education  is  not  advisable, 
owing  to  the  heavy  financial  obligations  already  incurred 
by  the  Borough,  has  resolved  to  continue  its  policy,  though 
the  Education  Committee  have  decided  to  interview  the 
Board  on  the  matter.  If  this  is  not  successful,  other 
authorities  making  similar  provision  for  free  secondary 
education  will  meet  in  conference.  Monmouth  also  pursues 
the  same  course,  and  has  resolved  to  provide  text-books  and 
train  fares  where  necessary,  for  all  pupils  in  the  area. 
Evidently  Wales  puts  the  proper  interpretation  on  the  title 
“  Authority.”  They  and  not  the  Board  have  the  initiative. 
Education  in  the  Law  Courts — 

School  Servants  Again. 

Mr.  Justice  Roche  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division  gave  last 
month  another  decision  on  insurable  servants.  The 
Ministry  of  Labour  referred  to  the  Courts  the  question 
whether  a  school  cleaner  employed  by  the  Berks  C.C.  was 
insurable  under  the  Act,  the  point  being  whether  she  was 
employed  in  domestic  service.  Mr.  C.  W.  Lilley,  on  behalf 
of  the  Ministry,  argued  that  there  was  no  such  domestic 
establishment  as  would  bring  the  case  within  the  definition 
of  domestic  servant  which  had  been  given  in  the  Junior 
Carlton  Club  case.  Mr.  Justice  Roche  did  not  agree. 
A  school,  even  a  day  school,  was  practically  the  home  of  the 
children  who  attended  it  for  certain  hours  of  the  daytime, 
and  was  just  such  a  domestic  establishment  as  was  con¬ 
templated.  He  therefore  held  that  the  charwoman,  Annie 
Watts,  was  a  domestic  servant  and  exempt  from  the  Act. 

The  same  decision  was  given  in  a  reserved  judgment 
concerning  an  office  caretaker  employed  by  the  Dorset 
County  Council. 

The  Board  of  Education  v.  Thompson  and  The  Board 
v.  Wells  were  two  County  Court  cases — the  first  at  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  the  second  at  Hull.  In  each  case  the  Board 
claimed  the  return  of  maintenance  grants  made  to  ex-service 
students  in  respect  of  training.  In  each  the  defendant  had 
failed  to  carry  out  the  conditions  under  which  the  grant 
had  been  made,  and  had  committed  a  breach  of  the  under¬ 
taking  to  refund  the  money  if  attendance  at  an  approved 
course  was  not  continued.  The  issues  were  simple,  and 
judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  the  Board,  in  both 
cases.  It  was  stated  at  Hull  that  there  were /about  500 
similar  cases  in  the  county. 


Private  Schools. 

■  At  the  concluding  open  session  of  the  headmasters’  con¬ 
ference  there  was  a  discussion  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Ca^y 
Gilson,  of  Birmingham,  that  the  Board  of  Education  should 
count  the  whole  of  a  teacher’s  service  as  “  recognised 
service  ”  for  the  purposes  of 'the  Superannuation  Act.  In 
Birmingham  (he  was  told)  there  were  7,000  schools.  Some 
might  be  inefficient,  but  the  preparatory  schools  certainly 
did  not  deserve  extinction.  It  seemed  likely,  however, 
that  they  would  suffer  it  if  certain  of  them  were  not  counted 
as  efficient  schools  for  “  recognised  service.”  After  dis¬ 
cussion,  some  hostile,  this  resolution  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority  : 

“  Service  in  any  recognised  efficient  school  of  every 
teacher  not  himself  conducting  the  school  for  private 
profit  should  be  counted  by  the  Board  of  Education 
as  '  recognised  service.’  ” 

The  same  view  was  expressed  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Somerville,  of 
Eton,  at  the  Private  Schools  Association  annual  dinner, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  F.  P.  Rawlinson,  K.C.,  M.P.  The 
chairman  said  he  had  a  continual  fight  in  Parliament  for 
voluntary  effort  against  bureaucracy.  Money  should  not 
be  spent  on  buildings  which  ought  to  be  expended  on  human 
intellect  and  teachers’  brains.  The  right  policy  was  to  help 
private  enterprise  at  every  turn.  The  present  policy  of  the 
Board,  it  would  seem,  is  to  curb  it. 

a 

Exeter  University  College  has  received  a  benefaction 
to  its  Endowment  Fund  of  ^6,207  from  Sir  Henry  Lopes, 
Chairman  of  the  Governors.  Other  sums  of  ^2,500  and 
4)1,000  have  also  been  received.  The  fund  now  amounts  to 
about  ^16,000,  and  in  a  circular  from  the  College  the 
necessity  of  increasing  it  is  emphasized.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  absence  of  any  adequate  endowment  fund  is  likely 
to  cause  serious  misgiving  to  the  Grants  Committee. 
Lord  Hambledown  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  sub¬ 
scribe  ^1,000  conditionally  on  the  grant  of  a  charter. 

The  School  of  Oriental  Studies  grows  in  usefulness. 
It  has  now  five  chairs  of  the  university,  the  professorship  of 
Swahili  and  Bantu  Languages  being  the  latest  addition. 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Dodwell,  lately  curator  of  the  Madras  Record 
Office,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  the  “  History  and 
Culture  of  British  Dominions  in  Asia,  with  special  reference 
to  India.”  The  Senate  has  decided  to  create  a  Chair  of 
Sanskrit.  Phonetics,  Arabic,  Urdu,  Chinese,  and  Persian 
have  in  order  the  largest  number  of  students. 

The  Saturday  Greek  New  Testament  Classes  for  women 
teachers  and  others  have  re-opened  at  King’s  College, 
London.  Enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Miss  G.  M.  I. 
Blackburne,  14,  Motcomb  Street,  S.W.  1. 


Secondary  Technical  and  University  Teachers’ 
Insurance  Society. 

A  special  general  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Offioes  of 
the  Society,  10,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  London,  W.C.  1,  on 
Wednesday,  8th  February,  1922,  at  5-30  p.m. 

Business  : — To  adopt  modification  of  management  of  the 
State  Health  Insurance  and  the  Dividend  Section  of  the 
S.T.U.T.I.S.  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 

The  annual  general  meeting  will  follow.  Business  : — -To 
receive  the  audited  accounts  for  1920  and  to  receive  the 
Committee  of  Management’s  report  and  accounts  for  1921 
(not  yet  audited).  Election  of  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman, 
and  Committee  of  Management.  Nominations  for  these 
offices  should  be  sent  to  10,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  by 
February  4th. 
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Dr.  P.  A.  Wright-Henderson. 

The  Rev.  P.  A.  Wright-Henderson,  late  Warden  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  died  at  Hinksey  Hill,  Oxford, 
aged  80  years. 

He  was  educated  at  Glenalmond,  Glasgow,  and  Balliol, 
gaining  first  classes  in  classical  moderations  and  literae 
humaniores. 

He  became  successively  Fellow,  Sub-Warden,  and  Warden 
of  Wadham  College,  filling  also  various  other  offices  in 
connection  with  Oxford  University,  and  retiring  in  1913. 

Miss  Sophie  Hare. 

Miss  Hare,  who  retired  last  month  from  the  School  for  the 
Daughters  of  Missionaries,  at  Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks, 
was  educated  under  Miss  Buss,  and  afterwards  served  under 
her  on  the  staff  of  the  North  London  Collegiate  College  for 
Girls. 

During  Miss  Hare’s  long  term  of  office  as  Principal  of 
Walthamstow  Hall  the  school  has  grown  remarkably  in 
size,  and  a  steady  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of 
pupils  proceeding  to  the  Universities. 

Sir  G.  S.  Woodhead. 

Sir  German  Sims  Woodhead,  K.B.E.,  M.B.,  Professor  of 
Pathology  at  Cambridge,  recently  died  in  Lincolnshire  while 
staying  with  friends. 

The  exacting  nature  of  his  war  work  as  Colonel  in  the 
R.A.M.C.  was  responsible  for  the  undermining  of  his  health 
and  subsequent  decease. 

Sir  G.  Woodhead  was  born  in  1855  and  educated  in 
Huddersfield  College  and  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh, 
Berlin  and  Vienna.  He  succeeded  Professor  Kanthack  in 
the  Chair  of  Pathology  at  Cambridge.  He  was  known  for 
his  contributions  to  scientific  journals,  for  his  connection 
with  many  medical  and  other  scientific  associations  and 
for  his  strong  support  of  the  temperance  movement. 

Miss  E.  Garbutt,  M.A. 

Miss  Garbutt  has  been  the  head  mistress  of  the  Leeds 
Girls’  Modern  School  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  a  farewell 
concert  was  given  in  the  Albert  Hall  to  mark  the  occasion 
of  her  retirement. 

Mr.  W.  Roscoe,  the  chairman  of  the  managers,  presided, 
and  eulogistic  speeches  were  delivered  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Hudson,  Miss  Ellen  Davies,  and  others.  Afterwards 
presentations  to  Miss  Garbutt  were  made  as  follows  : — 
From  the  staff,  a  gramophone  and  records ;  from  the  present 
girls,  binoculars  ;  from  the  old  girls,  a  travelling  clock  and 
cheque  ;  from  the  governors  and  friends,  a  cheque. 

Miss  Bentinck  Smith,  D.Litt. 

Miss  Mary  Bentinck  Smith,  headmistress  of  St.  Leonard’s 
School  for  Girls,  St.  Andrews,  died  of  heart  disease,  aged  57. 

Miss  Smith  won  distinction  at  Girton  in  modern  languages 
and  English. 

She  held  appointments  at  various  times  in  connection 
with  Victoria  College,  Belfast,  the  Royal  Holloway  College, 
Girton,  Newnham,  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  the  Scottish 
Education  Department,  the  L.C.C.  Training  College  at 
Avery  Hill. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Mott,  M.A. 

Mr.  Mott,  Director  of  Education  for  Cheshire,  has  been 
chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  G.  Legge  as  Director  for  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Mott  was  educated  at  Reigate  Grammar  School, 
KingL  College,  London,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  graduated  with  first-class  honours  in  science  in  both 
parts  of  the  tripos  examinations. 

He  held  teaching  posts  in  connection  with  Cambridge 
University  and  the  Giggleswick  School,  under  W.  W. 
Vaughan,  the  present  headmaster  of  Rugby 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

A  New  Public  School. 

Dr.  Cyril  Norwood,  headmaster  of  Marlborough  College, 
advocates  the  foundation  of  a  new  public  school.  He  says  : 
“  Excellent  premises  are  likely  to  be  provided  if  sufficient 
funds  to  endow  such  a  scho.pl  be  forthcoming.  No  great 
public  school  has  been  founded  for  sixty  years,  existing 
schools  are  full,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  vacancies 
for  boys.  More  parents  in  this  country  and  overseas  are 
realising  the  value  of  a  public  school  education  such  as 
could  be  obtained  here  and  nowhere  else  in  the  world.” 
Wider  Education  Powers  Wanted. 

The  Urban  District  Councils  Association  recommended 
that  wider  powers  should  be  given  to  local  education  sub¬ 
committees.  Councillor  Dickinson  supported  this  request 
and  stated  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  a  local  education 
sub-committee  for  some  years  and  he  had  never  yet  dis¬ 
covered  where  they  had  any  real  power.  All  estimates  for 
proposed  work  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  West  Riding 
Committee  and  the  same  rule  applied  to  the  appointment  of 
teachers. 

Championship  Competitions. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Vaughan,  of  Rugby,  is  alarmed  at  the  publicity 
which  school  competitions  are  gaining.  He  objects  to  the 
limelight  which  is  thrown  upon  his  pupils,  and  he  asked  the 
Headmasters’  Conference  to  pass  a  resolution  expressing 
their  objection  to  any  increase  in  the  number  of  public 
championship  competitions  between  schools. 

The  Achilles  Club  proposed  to  promote  a  public  school 
relay  race  next  April,  and  Mr.  Rudd,  the  famous  runner, 
referred  to  the  poor  show  we  made  at  the  last  Olympic 
Games,  but  the  conference  endorsed  Mr.  Vaughan’s  view. 
Moliere  Celebrations. 

The  Moliere  tercentenary  wqs  celebrated  in  certain 
London  schools.  The  suggestion  of  the  L.C.C.  was  that 
there  should  be  an  address  by  a  modern  language  specialist 
and  the  performance  by  pupils  of  scenes  from  “  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme  ”  and  ”  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui.” 

As  15th  January  fell  on  a  Sunday  each  school  was  left  to 
carry  out  its  own  programme. 

Conference  Echoes. — Inspection. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association 
of  Assistant  Masters  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  whole  meaning,  purpose  and 
method  of  inspection,  including  the  policy  of  holding 
special  periodical  inspections  and  the  method  of  appointing 
His  Majesty’s  Inspectors  should  be  carefully  considered  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  consultation  with  the  teaching 
profession,  and  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  be 
invited  to  call  a  conference  with  representatives  of  the  four 
major  secondary  associations  to  consider  the  whole  question. 
Pioneers. 

Here  is  Sir  W.  H.  Hadow’s  list  of  Pioneers  of  Education  : 
Plato,  Alenin,  Martianus  Capella,  Boetius,  St.  Benedict, 
Mohammed  Ben  Musa,  Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi, 
Froebel,  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  Samuel  Butler  and  Matthew 
Arnold. 

Economy. 

At  the  North  of  England  Conference,  Alderman  P.  R. 
Jackson  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
carried  : — 

“  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  of  representatives 
of  the  local  education  authorities  and  of  the  other 
education  authorities  in  the  North  of  England  any 
sybstantial  reduction  in  the  public  funds  devoted  to 
national  education  must  inevitably  result  in  an 
immediate  reduction  in.  national  efficiency  and  loss  of 
educational  opportunities  for  the  children,  and  the 
meeting  therefore  strongly  and  emphatically  protests 
against  any  such  proposals.” 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Geography  in  Schools. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 

Sir, — In  view  of  the  importance,  now  widely  recognised,  of 
an  adequate  system  of  geographical  instruction  in  secondary 
schools,  we  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  find  space  for  the 
publication  of  the  following  correspondence  between  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  has  followed  upon  discussion  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  Edinburgh. 

(1) 

The  Secretary,  Board  of  Education. 

15th  September,  1921. 
Sir, — I  am  directed,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  this 
Association,  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the 
enclosed  resolution,  which  has  been  put  forward  at  the 
meeting  of  thjs.  Association  in  Edinburgh  by  the  Sections 
of  Geography  and  Education,  and  has  been  approved  on 
behalf  of  the  Council. 

“  To  draw  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  Revised 
Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools,  England,  1921,  so 
far  as  they  concern  instruction  in  Geography,  and  to  ask 
the  Council  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ascertain  : — 

(1)  Whether  the  effect  of  the  new  regulations  is  to 
ensure  the  continuity  of  instruction  in  Geography 
up  to  the  age  of  16  (as  appears  ’to  be  provided  in 
page  7,  pars.  6  and  7). 

(2)  Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  that  the 
phrase  ‘  language,  literature,  and  history  ’  in 
48  (a)  B,  C,  D,  in  the  absence  of  specific  reference 
to  the  geography  of  selected  countries,  should  be 
construed  as  necessarily  including  adequate 
geographical  study  of  the  selected  region. 

(3)  Whether  the  Board  accepts  geography  as  a 
‘  main  subject  of  study  ’  under  sub-section  A, 
science  and  mathematics." 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  J.  R.  Howarth. 

The  Groups  B,  C,  D,  referred  to  para.  (2)  of  the  preceding 
letter  refer  to  main  subjects  of  study  in  advanced  courses,  and, 
as  defined  in  the  Regulations,  consist  respectively  of  (B)  Classics, 
viz.,  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  world  as  embodied  in  the 
language,  literature,  and  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  (C) 

Modern  Studies,  viz.,  the  language,  literature,  and  history  of 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  in  modern  and  mediaeval 
times  ;  (D)  The  civilization  (i)  of  Greece  or  Rome  and  (ii)  of 
England  or  another  country  of  Western  Europe  in  modern 
times,  as  embodied  in  their  language,  literature,  and  history. 

(2) 

The  Secretary,  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

21st  October,  1921. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  15th  ultimo, 
I  am  directed  to  state  : — 

1.  The  effect  of  Article  7  (which  has  remained  sub¬ 
stantially  unaltered  for  the  past  sixteen  years)  is  to  make 
it  necessary  that  the  course  of  work  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  secure  that  every  pupil  who  remains  in  the  school 
till  the  age  of  sixteen  shall  during  his  school  life  have 
passed  through  an  adequate  course  of  graduated  in¬ 
struction  in  each  one  of  the  subjects  named  in  the  Article. 

2.  In  a  circular  issued  in  1919  it  was  stated  that 
geography  “  necessarily  holds,  as  an  essential  part  of  all 
proper  study  of  history,  an  important  place  in  all  courses 
belonging  to  Group  B  and  Group  C  ;  and  that  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  Group  C  embodied  in  the  current  Regulations 
affords  special  opportunity  for  increased  attention  to 
geography  in  connection  with  the  work  in  history.” 
This  view  is  also  applicable  to  the  new  Group  D  courses 
allowed  under  the  recent  Regulations. 

3.  Geography  is  not  accepted  as  a  main  subject  in 
Group  A  (science  and  mathematics). 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  H.  Pelham. 

We  welcome  the  assurance  of  the  Board  that  geography 
necessarily  holds  an  important  place  in  all  courses  belonging  to 
these  groups.  But  we  feel  that  this  recognition  of  the  necessity 
of  instruction  in  geography  is  liable  to  be  overlooked  if  the 
Board  relies  solely  upon  the  circular  of  1919  and  does  not  repeat 


its  provisions  in  subsequent  Regulations ;  inasmuch  as  the 
Regulations  of  1921  are  specifically  stated  to  supersede  any  of 
previous  date.  It  is  mainly  on  this  account  that  we  have  solicited, 
and  gratefully  acknowledge,  the  Board’s  assent  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  above  correspondence.  We  may  add  that  the  whole 
position  of  geographical  teaching  to  matriculation  standard  and 
in  advanced  courses  has  been  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  a  committee  of  the  Geographical  and  Educational  Sections 
of  the  Association,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  measure  may  assist 
in  clarifying  the  position  and  scope  of  the  subject,  as  to  which 
there  appears  to  be  still  some  divergence  of  opinion. 

We  are,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

H.  H.  Turner, 

J.  L.  Myers,  General  Secretaries. 

O.  J.  R.  Howarth,  Assistant  Secretary. 
British  Association,  Burlington  House,  London,  W.  1. 

The  Teachers  Council  and  its  Work. 

Sir,- — I  was  delighted  to  read  the  manifesto  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Teachers  Registration  Council,  which  you  printed  in 
the  January  number  of  The  Educational  Times,  and  also 
your  paragraph  of  “  Association  News,”  where  it  is  referred  to. 
There  it  is  written  :  ”  The  forming  and  keeping  of  a  Register 
is  the  Council’s  first  task,  but  from  the  beginning  it  has  been 
recognised  that  it  may,  and  indeed  should,  act  on  occasion  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  a  united  teaching  profession.”  I  would  go 
further  and  say  that  it  not  only  may,  but  must.  Where  else 
shall  we  find  a  body,  conceived  by  Statute  and  born  by  Order 
in  Council,  that  can  claim  to  speak  in  the  voice  of  the  whole 
teaching  profession?  I  know  of  none.  Though  there  are  yet 
many  hundreds  of  pedagogue  practisers,  who  have  not  seen  fit 
to  register,  the  time  must  be  rapidly  approaching  when  the 
refusal  to  follow  the  only  sane  and  statesmanlike  policy  that 
common  interest  dictates — when  they  will  cease  to  cant  about 
goodwill.  A  Register  that  to-day  enrolls  over  70,000  names 
drawn  as  they  are  not  from  one,  but  from  all,  classes,  indicates 
a  growing  force  that  public  opinion  must  needs  reckon  with. 
(The  number  on  the  Medical  Register  for  1919  was  just  under 
44,000.) 

But  besides  this  prophetic  function  of  the  Council,  which  it 
must  discharge  in  the  interest  of  education  in  general,  and 
perhaps  because  of  it,  has  not  the  time  arrived  when  it  must  go 
further  and  undertake  another  in  the  interest  of  the  educationist 
— to  use  a  slang  expression.  I  must  not  make  this  letter  too 
long,  but  there  seems  a  place  in  England  for  some  body  which 
might  do  work  similar  to  that  performed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  America.  The  Board  of  Education  does  some¬ 
thing,  but  not  enough.  Its  main  function  is  to  administer 
parliamentary  grants — all  other  is  subsidiary.  The  office  of 
the  body  I  have  in  mind  is  the  obtaining  of  information,  statis¬ 
tical  and  otherwise,  which  shall  if  properly  disseminated  educate 
teachers  and  the  public  in  the  true  function  and  purpose  and 
need  of  education  as  a  national  concern.  Any  enquirer  who  has 
attempted  to  obtain  what  would  appear  to  be  the  simplest 
statistical  information  will  know  how  difficult  the  task  is. 
Where  can  one  find,  for  example,  within  twenty-four  hours,  the 
figures  representing  the  cost  of  education  in  any  one  year  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  America,  Holland,  and  Belgium  ? 
One  can  find  out  any  of  these,  given  time,  but  when  the  machinery 
of  enquiry  has  begun  to  work  the  information  may  be  no  longer 
useful.  What  we  require  is  a  machine  that  is  always  at  work  : 
collecting,  recording,  comparing,  and  publishing,  so  that  we  may 
learn  what  we  want  with  promptitude  and  certitude.-  Could 
not  the  T.R.C.  set  up  such  a  machine  ? 

I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully,  Quousque. 

Sir, — The  latest  example  of  contract  breaking  on  the  part  of 
local  authorities  in  the  matter  of  "  carry-over  ”  (referred 
to  in  my  letter  you  kindly  published  last  month)  comes 
from  Middlesex.  The  Board  it  appears  has  refused  to  recognise 
grant  payment  of  salaries  to  certain  head  teachers  in  excess 
of  the  Standard  Scales.  .The  “  excess  ”  therefore  is  to  be  recovered 
from  the  teachers  concerned  as  from  last  April.  Unless  some 
reservation  on  the  point  was  made  when  the  Middlesex  scale  was 
introduced — as  to  which  I  am  ignorant — surely  the  authority 
has  neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  make  such  a  demand. 
And  equally  surely  the  teachers  have  the  power  and  the  right  to 
refuse  to  comply  with  it.  If  they  have,  it  is  their  duty  not  to 
connive  at  creating  these  pernicious  precedents. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully,  P.  A.  Wood. 
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LITERARY  SECTION. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS— EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL. 

BOOKS  AND  THE  MAN. 


Relativity. 

1.  An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Relativity  : 

by  Lyndon  Bolton.  (Methuen.  5s.) 

2.  Relativity  and  Gravitation  :  edited  by  Malcolm 

Bird.  (Methuen.  8s.  fid.) 

3.  Relativity  and  the  Universe  :  by  Harry  Schmidt  : 

translated  by  K.  Wichmann.  (Methuen.  5s.) 

4.  The  Rudiments  of  Relativity  :  by  J.  P.  Dalton 

(Council  of  Education,  Johannesburg.  5s.) 

5.  The  Absolute  Relations  of  Time  and  Space  :  by 

A.  A.  Dobb.  (C.U.P.  5s.) 

The  literature  of  Relativity  grows  apace.  The  above 
list  of  books  is  typical  of  those  now  available,  where  the 
treatment  ranges  from  the  popular  and  non-mathematical 
to  the  scholarly  and  precise.  The  first  three  books  on  the 
list  are  in  their  way  typical  of  the  English,  American  and 
German  attitude  to  the  subject.  In  “  An  Introduction  to 
the  Theory  of  Relativity  ”  the  author  shows  that  he 
possesses  the  gift  of  lucid,  logical,  patient  and  unemotional 
exposition.  He  will  be  recalled  as  the  Englishman  who 
achieved  fame  in  a  night  as  the  winner  of  the  5,000  dollar 
prize  offered  by  The  Scientific  American  for  the  best 
exposition  of  Relativity,  and  this  book  is  an  expansion  of 
his  essay.  In  it  he  seeks,  with  considerable  success,  to  lay 
bare  in  the  simplest  mathematical  language  the  main  con¬ 
clusions  of  Einstein  as  expressed  in  his  Special  and  General 
Theories.  Himself  a  mathematical  scholar  of  Cambridge, 
now  an  Examiner  in  H.M.  Patent  Office,  the  author  has 
produced  a  book  readable  and  helpful  to  the  average 
reader  who  possesses  a  modicum  of  mathematical  knowledge. 
He  admits  his  indebtedness  to  Einstein’s  own  introductory 
volume  (so  well  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Rawson), 
but  having  read  both  we  prefer  Mr.  Bolton’s  book.  It  is  a 
triumph  of  selective  judgment  and  of  that  clarity  of  mind 
and  expression  which  we  like  to  think  is  peculiarly  English. 

“  Relativity  and  Gravitation  ”  as  an  exposition  of  its 
subject  is  hardly  so  helpful.  It  summarises  the  results  of 
the  competition  conducted  by  The  Scientific  American, 
and  the  Associate  Editor  of  that  periodical  has  compiled 
an  interesting  if  lengthy  abstract  of  the  various  essays 
submitted.  The  winning  essay  of  Mr.  Bolton  and  several 
others  of  merit  are  printed  in  full,  and  each  essay  thus  given 
carries  its  own  interest  as  an  individual  attempt  at  interpre¬ 
tation.  For  the  rest  of  the  book  the  editor  attempts  to 
obtain  some  sort  of  continuity  by  interpolating  his  own 
ideas  amplified  by  a  series  of  excerpts  from  all  the  essays 
submitted.  We  fear  that  no  contribution  of  any  value  to 
such  a  subject  can  be  made  in  this  way,  and  while  we  should 
hesitate  to  call  such  work  merely  “  scissors  and  paste,”  we 
are  obliged  to  view  it  as  an  industrious  example  of  book¬ 
making,  the  main  interest  of  which  lies  in  its  origin  rather 
than  its  contents. 

“  Relativity  and  the  Lhiiverse  ”  as  a  piece  of  writing 
is  almost  the  antithesis  of  the  cold  lucidity  of  Mr.  Bolton’s 
book.  In  some  ways  it  is  very  German — mystical,  emo¬ 
tional  and  metaphysical.  The  opening  sentences  are 
characteristic  : — “  A  radiant  day  of  May,'  as  perfect  as  you 
could  imagine  it,  is  drawing  to  a  close  .  .  .  the  sky  is 
glowing  red  like  a  sea  of  fire.  .  .”  It  is  as  if  Mr.  Bolton  had 
opened  his  book  with  “  From  my  office  window,  through  the 
November  gloom,  the  rectangular  form  of  an  omnibus  is 
dimly  seen  ...  at  the  corner  is  the  nebulous  outline  of  the 


policeman  at  his  post.  ...”  So  again  the  chapter  on 
Relativity  and  Classical  Mechanics  begins  :  ‘‘You  know 
the  scene  in  Goethe’s  ‘  Faust”  where,  after  a  refreshing  walk 
on  the  evening  of  Easter  Sunday,  Faust,  in  deep  meditation 
This  sort  of  thing  in  a  book  of  small  compass 
does  not  lead  very  far.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  book  is  fairly 
well  written  and  translated,  and  those  who  boast  little  or 
no  mathematics,  but  a  conscientious  and  enquiring  spirit, 
may  find  some  comfort  here  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
emotional  exaltation,  if  not  very  precise  interpretation. 
But  possibly  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  reader  that  the 
author  had  in  mind. 

In  “  The  Rudiments  of  Relativity  ”  we  have  a  book  of 
entirely  different  calibre.  Dr.  Dalton  here  gives  us  sub¬ 
stantially  as  delivered  the  subject  matter  of  four  lectures 
given  to  the  Scientific  Society  of  University  College, 
Johannesburg.  In  a  few  pages  he  gives  us  a  conception  of 
“  The  Background,”  the  ‘‘  Special  Theory,”  and  “  General 
Relativity,”  and  his  analysis  is  remarkable  both  for  its 
brevity  and  for  its  scholarly  clearness.  While  it  is  hardly  a 
book  for  the  general  reader,  we  recommend  it  to  all  readers 
of  the  undergraduate  or  graduate  level.  All  these  cannot 
fail  to  find  the  high  clear  level  at  which  the  author  maintains 
his  theme  exhilarating  and  even  inspiring.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  “  Introduction  ”  which  has  yet  appeared. 

The  last  of  the  five,  “  The  Absolute  Relations  of  Time 
and  Space,”  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  Einstein  at  all. 
!  ndeed,  in  some  respects  it  contradicts  and  even  refutes  the 
Relativity  Theory,  as  in  the  Preface,  where  the  author 
states  :  “  From  the  first  I  felt  that  Einstein’s  standpoint  and 
method  of  treatment  were  unsatisfactory,  though  his 
mathematical  transformations  might  be  sound  enough, 
and  I  decided  to  proceed  in  my  own  way  in  search  of  a 
suitable  ba.sis  for  a  theory.”  The  result  was  the  author’s 
larger  book,  “  A  Theory  of  Time  and  Space,”  published  in 
1914,  to  which  the  present  book  is  intended  to  be  an  intro¬ 
duction.  It  is,  however,  hardly  a  book  for  the  general 
reader,  for  if  the  larger  book  is  “  heavy,”  the  Introduction 
is  certainly  not  "  light.”  Yet  the  book  is  a  useful  corrective 
to  any  possible  Einstein  obsession,  and  the  absolute 
implication  of  the  terms  “  before  ”  and  ‘‘after  ”  and  their 
representation  in  a  conical  order  have  an  intrinsic  merit  and 
interest  of  their  own. 

Silas  Birch. 


London  School  of  Dalcroze  Eurhythmies. 

M.  Jaques-Dalcroze,  the  distinguished  teacher  of  music  and 
originator  of  Eurhythmies,  will  be  in  London  for  a  fortnight 
during  the  middle  of  February.  He  has  arranged  to  give  a  lecture 
on  “  Ear-Training  and  Improvization  ”  at  8  p.m.  on  Saturday, 
February  11th,  in  the  Wigmore  Hall.  The  lecture  will  be 
illustrated  by  students  and  teachers  from  the  London  School. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Chappell  and  Co.,  50,  New 
Bond  Street.  Prices  :  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  reserved  seats  ; 

unreserved,  2s.  6d. 

With  Madame  Jaques-Dalcroze  he  will  give  two  concerts  at 
the  TEolian  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  February  15,  and  Tuesday, 
February  21st,  at  8-15.  Tickets  from  Chappell  and  Co.  and  the 
usual  agents.  Prices  (including  tax)  :  Reserved  seats,  12s., 
8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.  ;  unreserved,  3s.  These  concerts  will  be  especially 
interesting  since  the  programmes  are  made  up  of  compositions  by 
M.  Jaques-Dalcroze,  who  will  play  the  piano,  while  the  Spencer- 
Dyke  Quartet  will  play  a  String  Quartet  in  E  major,  and  M. 
Rodolphe  Gaillard,  Miss  Daisy  Kennedy  and  Madame  Jaques- 
Dalcroze  will  sing. 
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The  Individual  and  the  Environment  :  by  j.  E.  Adamson. 

(Longmans.  14s.  net.) 

Taking  all  things  into  account,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  this 
book  as  one  of  the  most  compact,  well-arranged  and  suggestive 
statements  of  the  whole  educational  problem  that  have  yet 
appeared  in  English.  The  idea  of  education  as  adjustment  is  no 
new  one,  as  Professor  O’Shea's  volume  testifies  ;  but  Dr. 
Adamson’s  presentation  is  totally  different,  and  gets  much  nearer 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  He  organises  his  materials  skilfully 
by  postulating  the  three  worlds  :  the  natural,  the  social,  and  the 
moral ;  with  the  three  different  modes  of  treatment  fitted  to 
each,  exploration,  discovery,  and  creation.  No  doubt,  as  he 
frankly  admits,  the  second  and  third  worlds  to  some  extent 
overlap,  but  he  justifies  their  separate  treatment  on  the  grounds 
of  educational  expediency.  The  creative  treatment  of  the  moral 
world  by  the  educand  is  of  special  importance.  It  results  from 
a  skilful  application  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  with  a  touch  of 
Bergson.  Dr.  Adamson  is  not  quite  so  happy  in  dealing  with  the 
twentieth  century  philosopher  as  with  the  eighteenth  century 
one.  We  would  all  like  to  have  Bergson’s  direct  contribution 
to  this  subject,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  on  p.  46  our 
author  subconsciously  indicates  his  desire  in  this  way  by  failing 
to  correct  a  misprint  “  Creative  Education.” 

The  most  startling  position  taken  up  by  Dr.  Adamson  is 
expressed  thus  :  “  Within  that  mysterious  synthetic  activity 
through  which  the  individual  is  at  once  appropriating  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  his  environment,  forming  and  being  formed  by  it, 
and  which  we  are  considering  under  the  conception  of  adjustment, 
the  teacher  has  neither  place  not  part.”  As  he  himself  proclaims, 
the  opposite  view  is  almost  universally  held.  This  does  not 
disturb  him  in  the  least,  and  he  proceeds  cheerfully  to  attack  the 
doctrine  that  the  teaching  and  educative  processes  are  bi-polar. 
He  cannot  deny  that  they  are  bi-polar,  but  he  regrets  that  they 
are,  and  holds  that  this  way  of  regarding  the  relation  is  unsound 
and  leads  to  evil  consequences.  He  is  driven  to  “  assert  the 
altogether  subsidiary,  ancillary,  and  transient  personal  bi-polarity 
of  teacher  and  pupil,  or  educator  and  educand.”  Then  follows 
one  of  those  linear  diagrams  that  philosophers  seem  to  think 
illuminating,  but  whose  light-giving  qualities  are  in  this  case 
diminished  by  the  absence  of  a  capital  P  that  is  referred  to  in  the 
text.  He  returns,  however,  to  the  subject  on  p.  342  and  really 
clears  up  matters.  He  maintains  that  education  supplies  a  case 
of  tri-polarity.  ”  One  pole  should  be  the  conscious  process,  the 
centre  of  evolution,  of  the  boy  ;  the  second  should  be  the  fact, 
quality,  truth,  or  act  which  is  the  focus  of  attention  ;  and  the 
third  the  reflective  guiding  activity  of  the  master.”  With  this 
the  practical  teacher  will  find  no  fault.  He  will  even  admit  that 
the  bi-polar  relation  between  educator  and  educand  is  “  highly 
dangerous,”  since  it  lends  colour  to  the  view  that  the  teacher 
personality  ought  to  dominate  the  pupil  personality,  whereas 
the  adjustment  to  environment  should  be  carried  out  as  much 
as  possible  by  the  pupil’s  own  activity  and  initiative.  All  the 
same,  Dr.  Adamson  is  not  very  happy  about  his  tri-polarity. 
Whether  he  will  or  no  the  spectre  of  the  good  schoolmaster  of 
strong  personality  haunts  him.  Is  this  powerful  personality  to 
waste  its  influence  by  withdrawing  itself  from  direct  contact 
with  the  pupil  ?  Are  we  to  select  by  preference  teachers  of  weak 
personality,  and  to  encourage  them  to  efface  whatever  personality 
they  have  ?  But  Dr.  Adamson  ultimately  makes  out  a  good  case 
for  the  non-interference  of  the  master,  and  we  leave  master  and 
pupil  ”  plodding  side  by  side  on  the  same  road.” 

The  book  does  not  keep  us  all  the  time  in  this  rarefied  atmo- 
shere.  Dr.  Adamson  comes  down  to  the  affairs  of  the  actual 
classroom.  His  three  worlds  are  treated  separately  in  direct 
relation  to  the  teacher’s  daily  work.  We  have  not  only  practical 
advice  and  detailed  criticism,  we  have  actually  schemes  of  work. 
An  admirable  feature  of  the  book  is  that  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical  are  not  kept  in  separate  compartments.  They  are 
definitely  correlated,  and  the  detailed  accounts  of  school  condi¬ 
tions  strike  the  reader  as  illustrations  closely  bearing  on  the 
theoretical  principles.  The  book  is  exceedingly  well  organised 
and  is  thoroughly  documented  A  notable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  our  subject.  J.  A. 

National  Intelligence  Tests.  (Harrap  and  Co.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

Most  teachers  will  welcome  this  half-crown’s  worth  of  help  in 
making  practical  application  of  the  various  theories  of  intelligence 
testing  that  are  demanding  the  attention  of  the  profession  in 
these  exacting  days.  It  is  recognised  that  the  ordinary  teacher 


cannot  afford  the  time,  even  if  he  had  the  necessary  special 
knowledge,  to  test  his  pupils  in  the  thorough  individual  way 
demanded  by  most  of  the  Binet-Terman  schemes.  Here  we  have 
a  means  of  applying  the  tests  by  groups  after  the  manner  of  the 
American  Army  plan  upon  which,  indeed,  the  National  Tests  are 
founded.  The  material  supplied  can  be  very  readily  used,  and 
ingenious  teachers  will  be  able  to  manipulate  ordinary  school 
material  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  undue  personal  expense. 
The  manual  of  direction  enclosed  in  the  packet  prevents  all 
possibility  of  the  teacher  going  wrong,  and  the  keys  supplied 
reduce  the  teacher’s  work  to  a  minimum.  It  would  pay  every 
school  staff  to  buy  a  packet  for  the  use  of  the  common  room,  even 
if  no  test  were  ever  applied  in  the  school.  The  mere  examination 
of  the  material  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  going 
on,  and  all  teachers  owe  themselves  at  least  that  knowledge. 

J.  A. 

Riverside  Text-books  in  Education  :  edited  by  Ellwood  P. 

Cubberley.  (Harrap  and  Co.) 

(i)  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education  :  by 
Harold  O.  Rugg.  (10s.  6d.  net.) 

(ii)  Psychology  of  the  Common  Branches  :  by  F.  N. 
Freeman.  (7s.  6d.  net.) 

(iii)  Experimental  Education  :  by  F.  N.  Freeman.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

(iv)  The  Principles  of  Education  :  by  William  C.  Ruediger. 
(7s.  6d.  net.) 

Messrs.  Harrap  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  enterprise  in 
presenting  to  the  English  public  in  very  handsome  form  this 
excellent  series  of  texts  that  have  already  won  a  reputation  in 
the  U.S.A.  The  books  were  formerly  available  to  English 
readers  who  had  the  energy  to  hunt  them  out  and  order  them 
specially.  Nov/  they  are  brought  to  our  doors,  as  it  were.  The 
value  of  the  books  may  be  estimated  by  the  trifling  but  significant 
fact  that  the  present  writer,  in  spite  of  his  natural  unwillingness 
to  buy  educational  books — since  his  profession  provides  him  with 
a  plethora  of  such  matter — actually  went  out  of  his  way  to  buy 
with  his  own  white  shillings.  Professor  Rugg’s  “  Statistical 
Methods.”  It  is  a  work  that  has  the  desirable  quality  from  the 
publisher’s  point  of  view  of  being  indispensable.  Teachers  are 
more  and  more  driven  to  deal  with  statistical  methods  in  the 
study  of  their  profession,  and  here  they  have  all  that  is  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  the  new  contri¬ 
butions  that  are  being  pressed  on  their  notice  every  day.  The 
other  books,  while  not  quite  indispensable,  have  all  a  high  pro¬ 
fessional  value.  Professors  of  education  will  find  them,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  have  found  them,  most  useful  helps  in  their  class- 
work.  Ruediger  is  now  more  or  less  a  standard  author  in  his 
department,  a  department  in  which  he  has  many  rivals  among 
whom  he  holds  his  own.  Dr.  Freeman’s  two  volumes  are  highly 
practical,  and  the  ordinary  practising  teacher  will  find  a  good 
deal  to  help  him  in  his  daily  work,  particularly  from  the  work  on 

Experimental  Education.”  So  practical,  however,  is  Dr. 
Freeman’s  turn  of  mind  that  even  when  he  is  specifically  dealing 
with  the  psychological  aspects  of  th Common  Branches  he 
cannot  help  introducing  a  great  deal  of  matter  that  appeals  to  the 
most  exacting  type  of  practical  teacher. 


A  History  of  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge  :  by  J.  M.  Gray. 

(Bowes  and  Bowes,  Cambridge.  10s.  6d.  net.) 

The  reading  of  this  book  produces  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  mind . 
In  spite  of  the  distinction  of  some  of  the  old  Perseans,  the  reader 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  present  Perse  School  is  more 
important  than  is  the  institution  whose  history  is  here  recorded. 
It  had  ups  and  downs  no  doubt,  but  never  did  it  occupy  a  place 
anything  like  what  it  holds  to-day.  In  spite  of  the  interest  of 
the  old  records,  the  reader  gets  up  from  the  book  with  the  feeling 
that  he  was  just  reaching  the  really  important  part  when  the 
record  closed.  Mr.  Gray  deals  very  faithfully  with  his  subject. 
Much  that  he  has  to  relate  can  give  but  little  comfort  to  patriotic 
Perseans.  When  a*chapter  has  to  be  headed  “  Decline  and  Fall,” 
one  feels  that  there  might  have  been  some  justification  in  drawing 
a  veil  over  certain  gloomy  passages.  It  says  much  for  the  present 
glory  of  the  school  that  it  is  bright  enough  to  encourage  its 
historian  to  tell  the  plain  truth  about  its  passage  through  the 
valley  of  humiliation.  Mr.  Gray  and  his  publishers  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  producing  an  interesting  and  well  got  up  book. 

S.  K. 


(Continued  on  page  84.) 
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COSTING  £50,000 

A  MOST  IMPORTANT 
EDUCATIONAL  BOOK 


Can  be  acquired  by  teachers  at  the  trifling 

cost  of  ONE  PENNY  a  day. 


NO  illustrated  art  work,  adequate 
or  worthy  of  the  subject,  has  yet 
appeared  unfolding  the  romantic 
and  fascinating  story  of  the  British 
Peoples  at  home  and  throughout  the 
world  from  ancient  times  to  to-day. 

For  the  first  time  leading  Historians 
give  a  popular,  connected  and  up-to-date 
account  of  this  wonderful  story,  and  their 
narrative,  added  to  the  thousands  of 
pictures  and  maps  which  will  appear, 
enable  us  to  visualise  the  life  of  every 
age  as  if  we  were  actually  living  at  the 
time. 

Hutchinson’s  Story  of 
the  British  Nation  gives 
illustrations  of  the  social 
life  in  these  islands  years 
earlier  than  has  hitherto 
been  possible.  It  gives 
pictures  even  of  scenes  in 
the  Glacier  Age  many 
thousands  of  years  ago. 

We  cannot  only  say  what 
our  very  early  forefathers 
were  doing  2,000  or  more 
years  ago,  but  we  'can 
show  it — not  by  imag¬ 
inary  pictures,  but  by 
accurate  and  authorita¬ 
tive  drawings  made  by 
the  most  skilled  artists 
from  first-hand  sources. 

Many  pictures  have  been 
specially  painted  for  this 
work  by  eminent  artists. 

From  an  educational 
standpoint  such  a  history 
is  indispensable,  number¬ 
ing  as  it  does  the  most 
distinguished  historians 
among  its  contributors, 
while  to  every  member  of 
the  household  it  will  come 
as  a  work  of  pleasure  and 
instruction,  as  did  Hutch¬ 
inson’s  History  of  the 
Nations,  with  which  the 
present  work  is  uniform. 

Too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  upon  the  import¬ 
ance  of  fine  illustrations 
in  a  history,  both  as  an 
addition  to  interest  and 
as  a  vivid  aid  to  accuracy. 

A  feature  of  the  work  is 
the  beautifully  -  coloured 
plates,  each  painted  by  a 
well  -  known  artist  and 
worth  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  entire  part. 


Never  before  has  a  collection  of  British 
historical  paintings  so  wide  in  scope  and 
various  in  subject  been  given  to  the 
reading  public.  These  pictures,  more 
than  2,000  in  number,  include 
Celebrated  Men  and  Women  Religion 
Trade  and  Industry  Arts  and  Crafts 
Naval  and  Military  Battles 
Science  and  Discovery  Valour 

Manners  and  Customs  Politics 

Fact  is  stranger  and  more  gripping 
than  fiction,  and  this  study  of  the  life  and 
work  of  our  own  ancestors  and  the  story 
of  their  times  should  prove  of  more 


interest  than  the  wildest  romance. 

It  is  a  narrative  of  personal  meaning  to 
every  man  and  woman  here  and  overseas, 
a  picture  of  the  life  of  their  ancestors  for 
more  than  three  thousand  years. 

The  entire  work,  with  its  2,000  or  more 
illustrations,  is  beautifully  printed  on  the 
finest  art  paper,  specially  made  for  the 
work  by  a  famous  English  mill. 

Hutchinson’s  Story  of  the  British 
Nation  will  be  a  standard  work,  an 
invaluable  asset  for  all  time,  a  lasting 
source  of  instruction  and  pleasure  to 
everyone,  old  and  young. 


In  clout  48  Fortnightly  Peru 

I  MANY  FINE 
1  COLOURED  PLATES 


An  Entirely  New  Work  Costing  £50,000 
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About  2.000  beautiful  historical  pictures  by  well  known  artists 


Written  by  the 

Leading  Historians 

including  : 

Prof.  J.  E.  LLOYD,  M.A., 
D.Litt. 

J.  A.  R.  MARRIOTT, 
M.A,,  M.P. 

Sir  RICHARD  TEMPLE, 
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READY  TO-DAY. 

RECORD  VALUE 

1/3 

containing  2  COLOURED 
PLATES,  108 
BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES 
on  Art  Paper. 

A  popular  introduction 
and  “  The  Story  of  the 
Early  Britons  ”  by  Prof. 
J.  E.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
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A  Study  of  Modern  Educational  Theory  and  its  Applica¬ 
tions  :  by  Nancy  Catty.  (Sidgwick  and  Jackson.  3s.net.) 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  for  whom  this  book  is  written.  It 
has  nothing  to  tell  the  expert,  while  for  the  beginner  it  takes 
too  much  for  granted  and  depends  too  much  on  references  to 
other  text-book  A  volume  of  this  size  and  at  this  price^  is 
very  attractive,  and  should  prove  very  useful  if  it  made  a  definite 
appeal.  The  appendix  does  not  help  us  to  the  class  of  readeis 
the  authoress  has  in  view,  for  the  text  does  not  seem  in  any  way 
specially  applicable  to  rural  schools.  The  bibliography  gives  no 
hint  of  systematic  arrangement.  The  book,  however,  is  well 
written,  and  the  authoress  shows  herself  familiar  with  school 
work  and  able  to  make  effective  applications  of  the  principles 

she  expounds.  C. 

French. 

Paul  Verlaine  :  by  Harold  Nicholson.  (Constable.  12s.  6d.) 

Ugly,  dirty,  idle,  thriftless-;  a  drunkard  and  a  coward  ;  feebly 
sentimental,  shamelessly  obscene  ;  a  bad  son,  a  bad  husband,  and 
a  bad  friend.  Such  was  Verlaine,  the  man  who  wrote 

Les  sanglots  longs 
Des  violons 
De  l’automne 
Blessent  mon  coeur 
D’un  langueur 
Monotone. 

Born  at  Metz,  in  1844,  he  gained  a  government  clerkship  and 
married  in  1870,  soon  deserting  his  young  wife  to  live  with 
Arthur  Rimbaud.  For  wounding  this  latter  he  was  sentenced 
to  two  years’  imprisonment  at  Mons,  and  in  prison  was  converted 
to  religion.  After  his  release  he  became  a  schoolmaster,  first 
in  England,  at  Boston,  Lymington,  and  Bournemouth,  and  then 
at  Rethel  in  the  Ardennes.  In  1883  he  was  again  imprisoned 
for  threatening  his  mother’s  life,  and  on  her  death  soon  after, 
having  already  squandered  her  small  fortune  for  her,  he  found 
himself  destitute.  His  last  ten  years  were  spent  as  a  licensed 
vagabond  in  the  cafes  and  hospitals  of  Paris.  On  his  death,  in 
1896,  he  received  a  public  funeral. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Nicholson  has  chosen  a  difficult  subject 
for  biography,  but  he  has  produced  a  volume  of  real  interest  and 
value  ;  in  his  narrative  steering  judiciously  between  the  Scylla 
of  obvious  censure  and  the  Charybdis  of  undeserved  sympathy, 
and  in  his  literary  criticism  elucidating  with  remarkable  skill 
those  qualities  in  Verlaine  that  made  the  greatest  living  French 
writer  say  of  him  :  “  II  y  a  quelque  chance  qu’on  dise  un  jour  : 
C’etait.  le  meilleur  poete  de  son  temps.” 

That  Verlaine  was  the  greatest  poet  of  his  time,  and  that  he  is 
one  of  the  very  few  French  poets  whose  music  makes  a  real  appeal 
to  English  ears,  are  indisputable  facts.  As  Jules  Lemaitre  once 
said  :  ‘‘La  poesie  frangaise  a  toujours  un  peu  ressemble  a  de 
la  bonne  prose.”  And  although  both  Villon  and  de  Musset 
occasionally  anticipated  him,  it  is  to  Verlaine  that  belongs  the 
credit  of  freeing  French  verse  from  the  monotony  of  the 
Alexandrine  and  the  tyrannical  emphasis  of  rhyme. 

“  De  la  musique  avant  toute  chose, 

Et  pour  cela  prefere  l’impair 

Plus  vague  et  plus  soluble  dans  l’air 

Sans  vien  en  lui  qui  pese  ou  qui  pose. 

II  faut  aussi  que  tu  n’ailles  point 
Choisir  tes  mots  sans  quelque  meprise 
Rein  de  plus  cher  que  la  chanson  grise 
Ou  l’lndecis  au  Precis  se  joint. 

Car  nous  voulous  la  Nuance  encor, 

Pas  la  couleur  tien  que  la  nuance  ! 

Oh  !  la  nuance  seule  fiance 
La  reve  au  reve  et  la  flute  au  cor. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Que  ton  vers  soit  la  Tonne  aventure 

Epar.se  au  vent  crispe  du  matin 

Qui  va  fieurant  la  menthe  et  le  thym  .  .  . 

Et  tout  le  reste  est  litterature.” 

It  is  true  that  Milton  and  Wordsworth  had  already,  in  rather 
different  language,  enunciated  some  of  these  doctrines,  but  they 
are  not  authors  with  whom  Verlaine  was  likely  to  be  well 
acquainted,  and,  in  France  at  least,  he  may  justly  claim  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  new  school.  The  seven  volumes  of  the  collected 
edition  (A.  Messein,  Paris,  1921)  render  all  his  writings  for  the 
first  time  easily  accessible,  and  Mr.  Nicholson’s  life  gives  all  the 
commentary  that  is  necessary.  There  is  only  one  thing  lacking, 
a  portrait  of  Verlaine  himself.  Or  did  the  publisher  fear  the 
effect  of  that  Silenus  head,  with  its  pointed  bald  scalp  and 
slanting  Mongolian  eyes,  upon  the  British  public  ?  F.  A.  W. 


Mathematics. 

An  Elementary  Text-book  of  Trigonometry  :  by  R.  W.  K. 
Edwards,  King’s  College,  I.ondon.  (G.  Harrap  and  Co.,  Ltd. 
pp.  xiv  +  251.  5s.  net.) 

This  book  covers  the  usual  ground,  stopping  short  of  De 
Moivre’s  Theorem,  but  adopts  a  sequence  which  has  now  become 
unfamiliar. 

The  first  78  pages  deal  with  the  elementary  stages  up  to  the 
solution  of  right-angled  triangles.  Then  follow  three  chapters  on 
equations,  compound  angles  and  transformation  of  sums  and 
products  respectively.  After  these,  harder  equations  and  some 
of  the  simpler  properties  of  the  circle  connected  with  a  triangle. 
Pages  172-196  are  devoted  to  the  solution  of  triangles  and 
contain  fifty  or  sixty  examples,  including  twenty-seven  problems. 
After  these,  sub-multiple  angles,  hyperbolic  functions  (with 
unusual  names)  and  elimination. 

The  author  has  designed  the  book  for  those  who  have  to  acquire 
the  elements  of  the  subject  for  technical  or  other  purposes. 
We  should  not  be  disposed  to  include  school  work  among  those 
other  purposes.  The  proportion  between  discussion  and  examples 
is  more  in  favour  of  the  former  than  we  could  feel  to  be  useful  in 
class  work.  Chapter  XVIII,  on  the  “  Cyclic  Quadrilateral,” 
contains  two  examples,  and  XIX,  on  “  The  Trigonometry  of 
Regular  Polygons,”  half-a-dozen.  Most  of  the  examples  on  thq 
solution  of  triangles,  however,  are  numerical. 

The  book  will,  no  doubt,  meet  a  want,  but  we  cannot,  at  the 
moment,  locate  that  want.  H.  P.  S. 

A  Study  of  Mathematical  Education  :  by  Benchara  Branford. 
New  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.  (Oxford  University 
Press,  pp.  xii  +  420.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

This  edition  differs  from  the  original  one  chiefly  in  the  addition 
of  Part  III,  60  pages  devoted  to  “  Adolescent  Technique,” 

"  Specialists  and  Cosmology,”  "  Algebra  and  Mensuration,”  and 
"  Comparative  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Mechanics.” 

Mr.  Branford’s  style  is  laborious  and  makes  interesting 
chapters  difficult  to  study,  the  reader  stumbling  among  super¬ 
fluous  adjectives,  picturesque  rather  than  concise  language,  and 
frequent  metaphors,  e.g.,  on  page  383,  under  the  heading  "  Ado¬ 
lescent  Technique,”  we  read  that  "  In  the  second  (logical)  stage 
of  development  of  power,  the  rationale,  the  essential  logic,  the 
scientific  theory,  based  upon  the  preceding  technique  and  yet 
also  ever  perfecting  it,  such  is  the  aspect  that  now  engages  the 
interest  and  attention.  This  logic  is  not  in  general  linguistic. 

"  All  principles  are  but  deepening  approaches  to  the  ever- 
receding  ideal  of  an  interpretation  of  all  reality.  .  .  .” 

Now,  the  matter  of  this  “  Study  ”  is  really  excellent.  The 
author  bases  principles  on  wide  knowledge  and  experience.  His 
principles  have  practical  bearing  and  are  not  trite  phrases. 

“  Adolescent  Technique  ”  leads  up  to  the  principle  that 
“  In  the  continuous  prosecution  of  a  new  activity  the  individual 
youth  traverses  successively  three  stages — technical,  logical,  and 
creative.  In  the  second  or  logical  stage  there  is  normally  a 
decline  in  the  rate  of  progress  of  technique,  but  in  the  third  stage 
(the  creative)  this  decline  is  arrested  and  the  final  standard  in 
technique  reaches  its  highest  point  for  that  particular  individual 
during  his  (or  her)  youth. 

“Corollary.  In' childhood  arithmetical  accuracy  in  general 
steadily  improves,  but  at  some  point  after  the  onset  of  puberty  it 
begins  sensibly  to  decline,  either  absolutely,  or  at  least  in  its 
rate  of  (growth)  increase,  and  reaches  its  minimum  during  the 
period  of  adolescence  ;  thereafter  it  rises  and  reaches  its  relatively 
highest  standard  as  adolescence  passes  into  maturity.” 

“  Specialists  and  Cosmology  ”  is  a  plea  for  the  application  of 
mathematics  to  biology,  economics,  statistics,  and  finance,  and 
not  merely  to  the  physical  sciences. 

The  later  sections  of  Part  III  are  chiefly  concerned  with  Mr. 
Branford’s  wish  that  many  teachers  should  be  acquainted  with 
comparative  algebra,  geometry  and  mechanics.  By  these  he 
means  “  Universal  Algebra,”  non-Euclidean  Geometry  and 
Einstein  Mechanics.  He  recommends  Sommerville’s  Non- 
Euclidean  Geometry  and  some  others,  also  Einstein’s  popular 
book,  but  none  on  Universal  Algebra.  In  a  discussion  of  his 
aims  it  is  best,  perhaps,  to  define  our  terms.  By  "  mathematics” 
we  mean  preceding  to  knowledge  by  logical  steps  and  therefore 
by  a  logical  sequence  of  interest ;  by  the  "  Modern  Substitute  ” 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  practice  in  its  use. 

Mr.  Branford’s  theme  is  largely  a  plea  for  the  extension  of 
“  mathematics  ”  in  schools.  The  still-persisting  Greek  geometry 
is,  perhaps,  all  that  remains.  Under  present  conditions,  we  feel 
that  this  hope  could  only  be  realised  if  the  subject  were  made 

(Continued  on  page  86.) 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 
Certificate  &  Lower  Form  Examinations 

1922- 

S.  denotes  the  Senior  Examination,  J.  the  Junior, 

P.  the  Preliminary,  L.F.  Lower  Forms. 

Scripture  Iftistorp. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Part  II,  Ch.  13-28.  By  Rev.  [s.,  j.] 
W.  H.  Flecker,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Dean 
Close  School,  Cheltenham.  2s.* 

Gospel  of  S.  Mark.  By  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A.,  late  [s.#  j.] 
Sub-Warden  and  Lecturer  at  St.  Augustine’s  College, 
Canterbury,  and  J.  W.  Shuker,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Newport  Grammar  School,  Salop.  2s.  3d.* 

Gospel  of  S.  Mark  (Preliminary  Edition).  By  [p.] 

Rev.  J.  F.  Richards,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  T.  Walker, 

M.A.  Is.  9d.* 


Cnglist)  Citcraturc. 

Shakespeare. — Julius  Caesar.  By  A.  F.  Watt,  [s.] 

M.A.  3s. 

Shakespeare. — Twelfth  Night.  By  H.  C.  Duffin,  [s.,  j.] 
M.A.  3s. 

Spenser. — The  Faerie  Queene,  Book  I.  By  W.  H.  [s. ] 

Hill,  M.A.  4s. 

Macaulay. — Horatius,  Lake  Regillus,  The  [p.] 

Armada.  By  A.  J.  F.  Collins,  M.A.  Is.  9d. 

Junior  Geography  of  Asia.  By  G.  C.  Fry,  M.Sc.  [j.] 

Is.  3d. 


Cnglisl)  Iftistor?. 

Earlier  History  of  England  (to  1485).  With  [s.] 

Biographies,  Maps,  and  Plans,  by  C.  S.  Fearenside, 

M.A.  4s. 

Modern  History  of  England.  Part  I,  1485-1714.  [s.] 

Part  II,  1688-1901  (with  a  concise  Introduction 
down  to  1714).  Each  4s. 

School  History  of  England.  By  M.  E.  Carter,  [s.,  j.] 

Honour  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  With 
Plans  and  Coloured  Maps.  6s. 

Also  in  Three  Parts.  Part  I,  to  1603.  Part  II, 

1485-1714.  Part  III,  1660-1910.  Each,  2s.  6d. 

Preliminary  History  of  England.  By  M.  K.  [p.,  l.f.] 
Elliott,  Honours  in  the  Historical  Tripos,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  M.  S.  Elliott,  B.A.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  4s. 


Catiri  and  (Brack. 

Caesar. — De  Bello  Gallico,  Book  I.  By  A.  H.  [j.] 

Allcroft,  M.A.,  and  F.  G.  Plaistowe,  M.A.  2s.* 

Caesar. — Gallic  War,  Book  I.  Ch.  1  to  29.  By  [p.] 

A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A.,  and  F.  G.  Plaistowe,  M.A. 

Is.  6d. 

Cicero. — In  Catilinam.  Book  III.  By  A.  Waugh  [s.] 

Young,  M.A.,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  2s. 

Vergil. — TEneid,  Book  VII.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  [s.,  j.] 
M.A.,  and  T.  M.  Neatby,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 

2s. 

Euripides. — Hecuba.  By  T.  T.  Jeffery,  M.A.  2s.  [s.] 


*With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Complete  Alphabetical  Lexicon. 

Complete  Educational  Catalogue  and  separate  Catalogue  of  Class 
Books  for  Secondary  Schools  post  free  on  application. 


ICrtiversit?  Outorial^press,  £td. 

25,  High  Street,  New  Oxford  Street,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 


Mr.  JOHN  MURRAY 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  6s.  net. 

COMMON- SENSE 
ECONOMICS 

By  L.  LE  MESURIER. 

A  practical  elementary  book  for  schools  and  general 
readers.  It  is  intelligible,  readable,  reasonably  brief, 
and  puts  the  generally  accepted  facts  of  social  economics 
in  such  a  way  as  may  lead  to  the  study  of  modern  social 
problems  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy. 

CONVERSATIONS  EN  CLASSE. 

By  W.  M.  Poole,  M.A.  This  book  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  pictures  of  common  objects  with  questions 
and  answers  in  French  based  on  them.  It  will  be 
found  a  useful  device  to  make  pupils  talk  and  give 
them  something  to  say.  3s.  6d. 

CHEMISTRY.  By  G.  H.  J.  Adlam,  M.A., 

B.Sc.,  City  of  London  School.  Recent  advances 
have  been  introduced,  and  the  applications  of 
chemistry  in  industry  are  constantly  used  by  way  of 
illustration.  3s.  6d. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  THE  LATEST  AGE. 

From  Laisser  Faire  to  State  Control.  By  A.  S. 
Turberville,  M.C.,  M.A.,  B.Litt.,  and  F.  A.  Howe, 
B.Sc.  A  brief  survey  of  the  achievements  of  the 
British  people  during  the  last  hundred  years  or  so, 
and  of  the  principal  tendencies  discernible  during 
that  period.  7s.  6d.  net. 

BRITISH  ECONOMIC  HISTORY. 

By  F.  H.  M.  Ralph,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  N.  Griffith, 
B.A.  A  succinct  introduction  to  the  study  of 
British  Economic  History,  which  covers  practically 
all  examination  syllabuses  in  the  subject.  5s.  net. 

NEW  STUDIES  of  a  GREAT  INHERITANCE 

Being  Lectures  on  the  Modern  Worth  of  some  Ancient 
Authors.  By  Professor  R.  S.  Conway,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
Lectures  designed  to  represent  some  of  the  elements 
in  the  work  of  the  ancient  writers,  which  make  their 
study  of  permanent  value.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  GREAT  WAR,  1914-1918. 

A  Brief  Sketch.  By  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  M.A., 
author  of  “An  Introductory  History  of  England.” 
With  maps.  2nd  Impression.  6s.  net. 


By  ERNEST  WEEKLEY,  M.A. 

ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY 
OF  MODERN  ENGLISH. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Squire  in  The  Observer  : — “  One  knows  from 
experience  that  Mr.  Weekley  would  contrive  to  avoid 
unnecessary  dullness  even  if  he  were  compiling  a  railway 
guide  ;  but  he  would  also-  get  the  trains  right.” 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  WORDS. 

4th  Impression.  6s.  net. 

SURNAMES. 

2nd  Edition.  6s.  net. 


ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1. 
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optional  in  all  examinations.  Modern  progress  is  from  one  sort 
of  rote-work,  e.g.,  algebra  simplification  and  learning  Euclid,  to 
another,  e.g.,  looking  out  logarithms.  We  are  little  further  from 
or  nearer  to  “  mathematics,”  possibly  for  the  ablest  children 
there  is  less  than  before  ;  this  is  in  response  to  the  demand  for 
more  science. 

Many  teachers  will  find  it  hard  to  imagine  a  class  interested  in 
"  mathematics.”  Neither  the  practical  nor  the  scientific  impulse 
will  lead  boys  to  desire  that  study  in  preference  to  the  Modern 
Substitute.  The  artistic  impulse  in  this  direction  is  either 
infrequent  or  often  repressed  when  children  reach  secondary 
school  age. 

With  the  plea  for  more  enlightenment  on  the  part  of  teachers — 
especially  secondary  school  teachers — we  are  in  entire  agreement, 
but  in  this  connection  we  are  inclined  to  fear  that  the  Geddes 
Report  may  cover  this  excellent  book  with  many  years’  dust. 

H.  P.  S. 


History. 

The  Book  of  the  Grenvilles  :  by  Henry  Newbolt.  (Long 
man.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

The  jacket  of  this  book  awakens  in  the  reader  happy  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  a  stirring  story  told  with  literary  grace.  The  theme  is 
interesting,  and  developed  by  one  who  is  rich  in  historic  lore, 
and  enthusiastic  for  all  that  is  noble  and  inspiring.  He  traces 
the  high,  adventurous,  spirit  of  the  Grenvilles  through  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation,  telling  each  story  as  it  is  lived  by  one  of 
three  modern  boys  (brothers)  who  are  periodically  freed  from 
the  limitations  of  time  by  their  host,  an  estimable  person  who  is 
known  as  “  the  Magician.”  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
possibilities  of  the  book  were  enormous.  In  actual  fact  it  is  so 
prim  and  elderly  in  style,  that  (for  all  the  allusions  to  Einstein, 
psycho-analysis,  and  other  modern  topics)  it  strikes  the  reader 
as  curiously  old-fashioned.  Constantly  we  are  told  that  one  or 
other  of  the  characters  smiled,  or  laughed,  until  one  is  driven  to 
enquire  what  in  the  world  they  found  to  laugh  at.  A  more 
surprising  fact  is  the  almost  complete  absence  of  "  atmosphere,” 
which  is  partly  due  to  the  modern  idiom  employed  by  the 
characters,  whatever  the  period  may  be  in  which  they  live. 
By  far  the  best  part  of  the  book  is  that  devoted  to  the  gallant, 
men  of  the  Grenville  blood  who  perished  in  the  late  war. 

C.  H.  B. 


Civics . 

Industrial  Ideals  :  by  Victor  Gollancz.  The  World  of  To-day 
Series.  (Milford,  pp.  64.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

This  pamphlet  deals  with  Social  Reform,  State  Socialism, 
Guild  Socialism,  “  Socialism  in  General,”  Syndicalism,  Soviets, 
the  Russian  Revolution,  Profit  Sharing,  and  Whitley  Councils. 
This  seems  a  great  deal  to  fit  into  sixty-four  pages,  together  with 
a  little  Index,  Bibliography,  Introduction  and  Conclusion. 
But  there  is  more  need  for  small  books  on  large  subjects  than  for 
large  books  on  small ;  and  there  must  be  very  many  people  (in 
and  out  of  Westminster)  whose  notions  on  some  of  these  subjects 
are  more  fatally  lacking  in  accuracy  than  in  extent.  These 
people  might  profitably  make 'a  start  with  such  a  brief  statement. 

The  argument  is  grouped  round  Socialism,  and  three  pregnant 
questions  are  roused  :  the  question  of  freedom,  of  ideals,  and  of 
utility.  The  bibliography  is  good.  Mallock’s  “  Examination  of 
Socialism,”  we  note,  is  cited  as  out  of  print.  Did  Bernard  Shaw 
kill  Mallock  so  very  completely  with  his  “  Superior  Brains  ”  ? 

R.  J- 


FROM 

THOMAS  MURBY  &  GO’S.  LIST. 

THE  STUDY  OF  CRYSTALS  IN  SCHOOLS.  By  T.  V.  Barker,  University 
Lecturer  in  Chemical  Crystallography,  Oxford.  9d.  net.  Postage  Id. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  TOWARDS  THE  STUDY  OF  CRYSTALS 
IN  SCHOOLS.  By  the  same  Author,  ls.net.  Postage  Id. 

FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

RUTLEY’S  MINERALOGY  Revised  by  H.  H.  Read.  6s.net.  Postage  6d. 

MINERALS  AND  THE  MICROSCOPE  :  An  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
Petrology.  By  H.  G.  Smith,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  East  London 
College.  5s.  net.  Postage  3d. 

GEOLOGICAL  EXCURSIONS  ROUND  LONDON.  By  G.  McD.  Davies, 

B.Sc.,  F.G.S.  4s.  net.  Postage  3d. 

FOR  SCHOOL  MUSEUMS. 

Collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  Fossils,  Crystals.  Small  collections  of  above  for 
Beginners.  Rock  Sections  for  the  Microscope. 

Send  for  Leaflets. 

THOMAS  MURBY  &  CO., 

1,  FLEET  LANE,  LUDGATE  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 
 AND  DENTAL  SCHOOL.  

The  Medical  College  and  the  Dental  School  of  the  London  Hospital  are  fully  equipped  to  meet 
modern  requirements.  The  various  departments  are  under  the  direct  control  of  Universit}'  Professors 
or  Lecturers,  who  devote  their  time  entirely  to  work  in  their  department,  and  who  are  assisted  by  a 
number  of  Demonstrators.  The  Hospital  contains  950  beds  and  is  the  largest  General  Hospital  in 
England.  Its  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  extensive  docks,  factories,  and  workshops  of  the 
East  of  London  renders  it  for  accidents  one  of  the  largest  Hospitals  in  the  world.  The  Wards, 
Out-patient,  and  Special  Departments  present  a  wide  field  for  clinical  instruction,  and  afford  exceptional 
opportunities  for  acquiring  an  extensive  and  practical  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  disease. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES.— Thirty  -three  Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  awarded  annually, 
including  four  Entrance  Scholarships. 

FEES. — Intermediate  and  Final  Courses:  Entrance  Fee,  20  guineas.  Annual  Fee,  40  guineas. 

hinal  Course :  -  Entrance  Fee,  10  guineas.  Annual  Fee,  40  guineas. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  AND  REVISION  CLASSES  are  held  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Pharmacology,  and  Pathology  for  the  M.B.  and  Fellowship  Examinations. 

RESIDENT  APPOINTMENTS  are  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  Hospital  in  the  Kingdom. 

RESEARCH  FUNDS  of  over  £26,000  give  unrivalled  facilities  for  Medical  Research. 

ATHLETICS,  RESIDENCE,  Etc.  — A  Clubs’  Union  with  an  Athletic  Ground  of  thirteen  acres. 
Students  Hostel  on  Hospital  Grounds,  College  Dining  Hall,  etc. 

(Men  Students  only  are  eligible  for  admission .) 

A  Prospectus  giving  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  : 

Prof.  WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  M.B.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.C.S.,  MILE  END,  E.1 . 
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JUST  PUBLISHED.  Price  7/6  net. 

Read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest 

THE  SEVENTH  EDITION  OF 

ARS  VIVENDI 

(ART  OF  LIVING), 

THE  BOOK  OF  VIGOROUS  LIFE, 

By  ARTHUR  LOVELL. 

I  Enlarged  by  Two  New  Chapters  entitled  “  An  Inter¬ 

national  Problem  ”  and  “  A  New  Spirit.”  For  the  first 
time  a  full  account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Respiratory 
Use  of  the  Cranial  Air-Chambers  is  set  forth,  accompanied 
by  proof  of  the  practical  value  of  the  New  Doctrine  in 
General  Health,  Education  and  Development  of  Children, 
Treatment  of  Adenoids  without  Operation,  etc. 

The  "  Ars  Vivendi  ”  books  have  secured  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  approval  of  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  thought 
and  action  in  the  world,  have  been  eulogized  by  over  250 
British  and  Foreign  papers  and  are  recognized  as  standard 
authorities. 

Extracts  from  some  Press  Opinions. 

s  The  Times. — “  Containing  practical  advice  on  the  development  of  mind 

and  body.” 

The  Saturday  Review. — “  Readers  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lovell  are  seldom 
disappointed.  They  know  what  they  are  going  to  receive,  and  they  try  to 
think  as  clearly  and  as  variously  as  their  author.  He  arrives  in  his  argu¬ 
ment  at  a  race  of  Emersonian  supermen  and  superwomen.” 

Viscountess  M -  writes  in  1921.--“  I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that 

twenty  years  ago  your  book  ‘  Ars  Vivendi  ’  revolutionized  my  life,  and 
has  been  a  great  help  to  many  of  my  friends.” 

Of  all  Booksellers  or  Direct  from 

( For  Personal  Treatment  also  address ) 

Mr.  LOVELL,  94,  Park  St.,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.  1 . 

Just  Published. — The  first  volume  of  a  new  series 
devoted  to  ihe  Everyday  Life  of  Humanity. 

EVERYDAY  LIFE 

IN  THE 

OLD  STONE  AGE 

Written  and  Illustrated  by 

MARJORIE  &  G.  H.  B.  QUENNEL 

Authors  of  “  Everyday  Things  in  England.” 

Containing  '128  pages,  including  70  Illustrations  and  a 
Coloured  Frontispiece,  from  drawings  specially  prepared 
by  the  Authors.  Crown  8vo  (7"  by  5J"),  paper  boards, 
price  5s.  net,  by  post  5s.  3d. 

;  CONTENTS. 

i  I. — The  A  B  C  of  Archaeology.  II. — The  Strep- 

yan,  Chellean  and  Acheulean  Men  of  the  Old  Stone 
Age.  III.- — The  Cave  Dwellers.  IV. — Artists  of  the 
Old  Stone  Age.  V. — The  End  of  the  Old  Stone  Age. 

The  aim  of  the  series  is  to  present  a  readable  story  of  the  history  of 
Human  Life  from  Palaeolithic  times  to  the  close  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
authors  have  illustrated  their  work  by  a  series  of  drawings  showing  the 
probable  appearance,  pursuits,  and  environment  of  Man  throughout  the 
Ages,  and  the  volumes  will  form  a  deeply  interesting  narrative  to  all  who 
wish  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  history  of  mankind. 

%*  Detailed  particulars  of  the  Series  sent  post  free  on  application. 

'  B.  T.  BATSFORD,  Ltd  , 

94,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

CONSTABLE 

LONDON  :  BOMBAY  :  SYDNEY 


GIVE  ME  THE  YOUNG. 

By  EDMOND  HOLMES.  6s.  net. 

“  Mr.  Holhies  has  drawn  a  true  and  beautiful  picture  of  internal  educa¬ 
tional  reform.” — Times  Educational  Supplement.  . 

*  “  We  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  his  intellectual  honesty  and  the  sincere 

idealism  which  he  brings  to  the  study  of  education.  A  stimulating  little 
book  for  teachers.”- — Manchester  Guardian. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  ASSOCIATION  PSYCHOLOGY 

By  HOWARD  C.  WARREN,  Stuart  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Princeton  University.  16s.  net. 

Contents  : — Associationism  ;  Mental  Association  from  Plato  to 
Hume  ;  David  Hartley  and  the  Earlier  Associationists  ;  James  Mill 
and  the  Later  Associationists  ;  Evolutionary'  Associationism  ;  Summary 
of  English  Associationism ;  Continental  Associationism ;  Experi¬ 
mental  Studies  of  Association  ;  Nature  and  Laws  of  Association  ; 
The  Associational  Analysis  of  Mental  States  ;  Bibliography  ;  Index  ; 
Chronological  Chart. 

Human  Psychology.  By  the  same  Author  :  15s.  net. 

“  This  able  and  clearly  written  treatise  ....  The  work  as  a  whole 
will  be  an  excellent  introduction  for  beginners  in  psychology,  though 
it  is  of  interest  for  advanced  students  also.” — Times  Literary 
Supplement. 

- - - —  PHILOSOPHY - — - 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  BEASTS. 

Philosophical  Fables  disclosing  what  the  Beasts  think  about  Einstein  ; 
Infinity  ;  Pragmatism  ;  Bergson  and  the  Will  to  Belie\e.  By 
Charles  Augustus  Strong,  author  of  “  The  Origin  of  Conscious¬ 
ness.”  5s.  net. 

ACCEPTING  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Essays  in  Naturalism  by  JOHN  BURROUGHS.  11s.  net. 

“  A  very  bold,  able  and  powerful  book  ...  a  very  lucid,  sweeping 
and  often  profound  statement  of  a  naturalistic  all-the-year-round 
faith.” — Nation. 

- — - - -  HISTORY - - 

THE  FALL  OF  MARY  STUART. 

By  FRANK  A.  MUMBY.  18s.  net. 

“  Mr.  Mumby  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
used  his  opportunity.  He  has  made  the  dramatic  and  tortuous  story 

easily  intelligible . The  book  supplies  an  excellent  illustration 

of  the  way  in  which  a  historical  narrative  can  be  built  up  from  the  raw 
materials  on  which  it  depends.” — Times  Literary  Supplement. 

THE  MAKING  OF  MODERN  ENGLAND. 

By  GILBERT  SLATER,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  7s.  6d.  Sixth  Impression. 

“  There  is  certainly  no  better  textbook  of  general  social  development 
iu  modern  England.  This  is  high  praise,  richly  deserved  by  a  work 
which  is  a  model  of  industry  and  concentration.”- — Manchester  Guar¬ 
dian. 

FACTORS  IN  MODERN  HISTORY.  And  their 
Application  to  the  Problems  Around  us. 

By  A.  F.  POLLARD,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.  7s.  6cl.  net.  3rd  Imp. 

“  Wisdom,  the  sort  ot  wisdom  that  appeals  to  the  plain  man  and 
commonsense  woman,  is  indeed  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Professor 
Pollard’s  historical  survey.” — Athenaeum. 

- POLITICAL  SCIENCE - — — 

ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

An  enlarged  edition,  entirely  re-set,  of  Stephen  Leacock’s  well-known 
treatise.  12s.  net. 

“  His  excellent  introduction  to  politics . The  distinguishing 

feature  of  the  work  is  its  close  association  with  modem  politics  by  the 
application  of  the  fundamental  theories  stated  in  the  first  part  of  the 
book.” — Athen.eum. 

HUMAN  NATURE  IN  POLITICS. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Psychology  of  Politics. 
By  GRAHAM  WALLAS.  Crown  8vo.  12s.  net. 

“  A  third  reprint  of  what  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  contemporary 
studies  of  political  psychology  in  our  language.” — Glascow  Herald. 

SOCIAL  DECAY  AND  REGENERATION. 

By  R.  AUSTIN  FREEMAN,  with  an  Introduction  by  Havelock 
Ellis.  18s.  net. 

“  With  remarkable  energy  and  skill  he  maintains  that  the  power 
machine  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  economic  and  social  distresses  of 

to-day . The  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  the  wonderfully  able 

presentation  of  the  case  against  the  machines,  and  the  great  ingenuity 
and  knowledge  shown  in  the  working  out  ot  their  social  reactions.” — 
Prof.  John  Adams  in  the  British  Weekly. 

Messrs.  Constable  will  be  glad  to  send  regularly  their  Monthly  List  of 
publications  to  anyone  expressing  a  desire  to  receive  it.  A  Special  List  of 
Books  for  Prizfs  will  als  o  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

—  CONSTABLE  10  ORANGE  ST.  W.C.  2.- 
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PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

AND  SHORT  NOTICES. 

(A  short  notice  may  be  followed  by  a  longer  review  in  a  later  issue.) 


George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd. 

Edward  I  :  a  play  :  by  James  F.  Waight.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Language  :  its  Nature,  Development,  and  Origin  :  by  Prof. 
Otto  Jespersen,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.  18s.  net. 

B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd. 

A  History  of  Architecture  on  the  Comparative  Method  by 
Sir  Banister  Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A.,  6th  Edition  :  for  Students, 
Craftsmen,  and  Amateurs.  42s.  net. 

Benn  Brothers,  Ltd. 

Ancient  Tales  from  Many  Lands  :  a  Collection  of  Folk  Stories  : 
by  R.  M.  Fleming,  with  an  introduction  by  H.  J.  Fleure, 
D.Sc.  10s.  6d.  net. 

James  Brown  and  Son  (Glasgow),  Ltd. 

Camp  Cookery  :  for  Boy  Scouts  and  others  :  by  J.  Gibson. 
9d.  net. 

“  Soccer  ”  for  Young  Boys  :  by  E.  A.  Humphrey  Fenn.  9d.  net. 

Burns,  Oates  and  Washbourne,  Ltd. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew  (The  Catholic  Scripture 
Manuals)  :  with  Introduction  and  Annotations  by  Madame 
Cecilia.  5s.  net. 

Cambridge  University  Press. 

Horace  :  Odes  and  Epodes  :  a  Study  in  Poetic  Word-order  : 
by  H.  Darnley  Naylor,  M.A.  20s.  net. 

A  Manual  of  French  :  Cambridge  Guides  to  Modern  Languages  : 
by  H.  J.  C-haytor.  4s.  net. 

Principles  of  Geometry:  Vol.  I,  Foundations  :  by  H.  F.  Baker, 
Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  12s.  net. 

Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Heat  :  Part  I  :  by  George  Thompson  and  George  H.  Leslie, 
B.Sc.  2s.  net. 

Chemistry  :  Part  I  :  by  George  Thompson  and  George  H.  Leslie, 
B.Sc.  2s.  net. 

Clarendon  Press. 

Outlines  of  Modern  History  :  by  J.  D.  Rogers.  4s.  net. 

G.  Gill  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Atlas  Geography  of  Africa  :  by  George  Gill,  F.R.G.S.  6d.  net. 

W.  Heffer  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Mark’s  Account  of  Jesus  :  being  a  Version  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel 
in  Common  Speech  :  compiled  by  T.  W.  Pym,  D.S.O., 
with  a  foreword  by  H.  R.  L.  Sheppard,  Vicar  of  St.  Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields.  Paper  covers.  Is.  net  ;  stiff  covers,  Is.  6d. 
net. 

H.  K.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mentally  Deficient  Children  :  their  Treatment  and  Training, 
5th  Edition  :  by  G.  E.  Shuttleworth,  B.A.,  M.D.,  and 
W.  A.  Potts,  M.A.,  M.D.  10s.  6d.  net. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

How  to  Use  Your  Mind  :  a  Psychology  of  Study  :  being  a 
manual  for  the  use  of  students  and  teachers  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  supervised  study  :  by  Harry  D.  Ivitson,  Ph.D. 
6s.  net. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Organic  Chemistry  :  by  T.  Slater  Price, 
D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.,  and  Douglas  F.  Twiss,  D.Sc.,  F.I.C. 
6s.  6d.  net. 

Manchester  University  Roll  of  Service  :  10s.  net. 

Diet  and  Race  :  Anthropological  Essays  :  by  F.  P.  Armitage, 
M.A.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Edina  Geographies  :  Book  IV — Africa  :  by  Thomas  Franklin. 
Is.  net. 

A  Short  History  of  British  Expansion  :  by  J ames  A .  Williamson. 
25s.  net. 

An  Introduction  to  Engineering  Drawing  :  by  V  Duncan, 
Wh.Ex.,  M.I.Mech.E.  4s.  net. 


Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Healthy  Breathing  :  by  Eustace  Miles,  M.A.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  English  :  a  Course  for  Schools  :  by 
Arnold  Smith,  M.A.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Relativity  for  All  :  by  Herbert  Dingle.  2s.  net. 

George  Philip  and  Son,  Ltd. 

The  Nations  of  the  Modern  World  :  an  Elementary  Study  in 
Geography  and  History  :  by  Sir  Halford  Mackinder,  M.A. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Human  Geographies  (Secondary  Series)  :  Book  I,  The 
British  Isles  :  by  J.  Fairgrieve,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Ernest 
Young,  B.Sc.,  F.R.G.S.  2s.  9d.  net. 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

The  New  Educator’s  Library  :  Experimental  Psychology  and 
Child  Study  :  Ideals,  Aims  and  Methods  in  Education  : 
Psychology  in  Education  :  Training  in  Domestic  Work. 
2s.  6d.  net  each. 

SlDGWICK  AND  JACKSON,  LTD. 

Two  Plays  for  School  :  by  Ethel  Sidgwick  :  “  The  Three  Golden 
Hairs  ”  and  “  The  Robber- Bridegroom.”  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice  :  including 
the  beginning  of  Algebra  and  Geometry  :  by  M.  Storr,  M.A. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  World  Association  for  Adult  Education. 

What  Seafarers  Read  :  a  Report  of  the  use  made  of  a  crew’s 
library  during  the  four  months’  voyage  of  a  liner.  2d.  net. 

University  of  London  Press,  Ltd. 

Education  as  a  Mission  :  by  L.  P.  Jacks.  Is.  net. 

Faculty  of  Arts  Examination  Papers  :  Intermediate  Arts  (Pass 
and  Honours),  July,  1921  :  and  B.A.  (Pass  and  Honours) 
Examinations,  October,  1921  :  External  Students.  2s.  6d. 
and  3s.  6d.  net  respectively.  (Postage,  3d.  and  4d.  extra) 

PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

The  Parents’  Review  :  edited  by  Charlotte  M.  Mason.  January, 
1922.  9d.  net. 

Science  Progress  :  a  Quarterly  Review  of  Scientific  Thought, 
Work  and  Affairs  :  edited  by  Sir  Ronald  Ross,  K.C.B, 
January.  6s.  net. 

The  John  S.  Hopkins  University  Circular  :  Catalogue  and 

Announcement  for  1921-1922  of  the  Medical  Department  : 
edited  by  George  J.  Coy.  October,  1921. 

History  :  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Historical  Association  : 

edited  by  Prof.  A.  F.  Pollard,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  F.B.A.  2s.  net. 
The  Encyclopaedia  and  Dictionary  of  Education.  Parts  XXIV 
and  XXV.  2s.  net  each. 

Indian  Education  :  a  monthly  record  edited  by  H.  V.  Hampton. 

November  and  December,  1921.  Is.  6d.  net  each. 

The  Outline  of  Science  :  edited  by  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson. 
Part  V.  Is.  2d.  net. 

Outward  Bound  :  edited  by  Basil  Matthews.  January,  1922. 
Is.  net. 

Review  of  Reviews  :  edited  by  Sir  Philip  Gibbs.  January- 
February,  1922.  Is.  net. 

Educational  Review  :  edited  by  Frank  Pierrepoint  Graves. 
January,  1922.  35  cents  net. 


Sir  Garrod  Thomas. 

Sir  Garrod  Thomas  has  announced  his  intention  of 
giving  certain  lands  in  Cardiganshire  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  Research  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  and  Physics 
tenable  at  University  College,  Aberystwyth.  He  purposes 
providing  an  additional  sum  to  perpetuate  the  scholarship 
founded  by  his  father-in-law,  the  late  Mr.  R.  H.  Richards, 
of  Newport.  The  total  value  of  the  two  gifts  is  about 
^10,000. 
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The  Most  Valuable 
i:  Diploma  for  Women 

L.L.A. 

Postal 

Revision  Courses 

may  now  be  started  for  the  May  Exam. 

FEES:  Pass  Subjects,  each  £\  15  6 

Hons.  ,,  ,,  £ 2  16  0 

During  the  last  six  years,  100 
Wolsey  Hall  Candidates  have  sat 
for  this  Examination,  of  whom  ninety- 
five  were  successful  at  their  first  attempt 

W rite  to-day  for  Prospectus 

and  Specimen  Lesson  to 
The  Secretary,  Dept.  E.T.3, 

» 

Makfg,  Sail.  (Oxford 


INDIVIDUAL  WORK. 

HANDBOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Suggestive  Free  Occupations  for 
Individual  Work. 

By  L.  A.  TAYLOR,  L.L.A.  Hons.,  Higher  Froebel,  etc. 

(On  the  L.C.C.  Requisition  List). 

A  Handbook  for  Teachers  taking  Individual  Work  in  Infants’  Schools- 
Fully  Illustrated,  over  300  Drawings  being  used  to  illustrate  the  Suggestive 
Apparatus,  Method,  etc.  Price  net,  3s.  ;  post  free,  3s.  3d. 

THE 

Developing  Child  from  62  to  82  yrs. 

By  F.  E.  MATTHEWS.  A  Manual  of  Individual  and  Sectional  Teaching 
Methods.  Price  net,  2s.  6d..;  post  free,  2s.  9d. 

This  book  presents  a  practical  scheme  of  work  providing  for  Class  Exercises, 
Sectional  Exercises,  and  Individual  Exercises. 

APPARATUS 

The  ‘ Charlecote  ’  Picture  Alphabet. 

The  Picture  Alphabet  consists  of  two  sets  of  cards.  Cn  one  set  pictures 
with  initial  letters  are  printed,  on  the  other  set  pictures  only  are  printed, 
and  a  space  is  left  for  the  proper  initial  letter  to  be  placed  by  the  child. 

Separate  Alphabet  Cards  are  included  containing  the  Capital  and  Small 
Letters.  Price,  complete  in  box,  each,  net,  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  2d. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  LIST  OF  APPARATUS  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  WORK. 


CHARLES  &  SON,  (W.  CHARLES), 

Department  E.T., 

10,  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 


IN  NO  WAY  CONNECTED  WITH  ANY 
OTHER  HOUSE  OF  BUSINESS. 


- 

You  can  qualify  to  teach 
Commercial  Subjects - 

^  by  taking  up  in 

your  spare  time 

PITMAN’S  POSTAL  COURSES 


Why  not  pursue  the  study  of  commercial  subjects 
at  home  by  means  of  Pitman’s  Postal  Tuition  ? 
There  are  eighty  separate  and  distinct  courses 
available,  and  these  may  be  taken  up  at  any 
point.  The  courses  are  fully  described  in  the 
booklet  “  Home  Study,”  which  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  teacher. 


206  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW, 
LONDON,  W.C.  1. 

Principal : 

R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  LL.D. 


Write  for  details  stating 
the  subjects  in  which 
you  are  interested. 

WRITE  TO-DAY. 
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THE  INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS : 

Grove  House,  Roehampton  Lane,  S.W.  15. 

DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL  : 

Colet  Gardens,  W.  Kensington,  W.  14. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  M.A. 

Hon .  Treasurer :  Secretary  : 

Mr.  A.  Dodds  Fairbairn.  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 


Students  are  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the  National  Froebel  Union. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  as  to  Scholarships,  Loan  Fund,  and  Grants  from 
the  Board  of  Education  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal, 

MISS  E.  E.  LAWRENCE. 


COLOURED  WOODCUTS. 

The  simple  effectiveness  of  these  gaily 
coloured  woodcuts  supplies  a  decoration 
for  school  or  home  that  is  both  pleasing 
and  educational. 

Prices  from  10  6  to  £2  2  0 
PORTFOLIO  SENT  ON  APPROVAL. 

HALL  THORPE, 

36,  Redclilfe  Square,  London,  S.W.  10. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 


THE 

UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION 
POSTAL  INSTITUTION 

provides  courses  in  preparation  for  Medical  Preliminary  Examinations,  more 
particularly  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Full  preparation  in  all  subjects,  120  lessons,  £6  ;  but  the  number  of  lessons 
required  varies  according  to  the  students’  knowledge  at  starting.  Each  lesson 
consists  of  very  full  lesson  notes,  papers  of  questions,  and  answer-notes. 

Oral  tuition,  if  preferred,  private  or  in  class,  with  or  without  residence. 

Prospectus  and  full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 

Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A.  (Lond.), 

17,  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements.  Ruled  both  sides. 

Packed  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets  .  per  Ream,  6s.  6d. 

,,  ,,  960  ,,  ...  ...  ,,  13s. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Junior ,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Preliminary ,  3  Books  1/10. 

Music  Paper. 

(Postage  extra.)  Remittances  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  Co.,  Wholesale  &  Retail  Stationers, 

Telephone;  Holborn  690.  63,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 


The 

Future  Career  Association. 

Established  1904. 

Directors  -  H.  Becker  and  N.  LI.  Blanch,  B.A.  (Cantab.) 
Secretary  -  -  D.  W.  Hughes. 


Qualified  Masters  and  Mistresses  in  any  Subject 
always  obtain  good 

APPOINTMENTS 

through  the 

FUTURE  CAREER  ASSOCIATION. 

Employment  Specialists  for  Educated  Men 
and  Women. 

NO  REGISTRATION  FEES. 

Lleadmasters,  Headmistresses  and  Assistants 
interested  in  the 

CAREERS  OF  PUPILS 

are  invited  to  apply  to  the ‘Secretary  for  free  copy 
of  monthly  journal  and  particulars  of  privileges 
of  membership. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Reduce  Expenditure  by  consulting  the  F.C.A.  Price 
List ;  sent  on  application. 

PARTNERSHIPS  IN  SCHOOLS  ALSO  NEGOTIATED. 


ROLAND  HOUSE,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W.7 


LIST  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Names  of  Associations  are  inserted  in  this  list  at  a  special  rate.  Particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Advertisement  Manager  of  ‘‘The  Educational  Times.” 


Agency,  Joint  Scholastic,  Ltd. — Registrar :  Mr. 

E.  A.  Virgo,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Agency  for  Women  Teachers,  Joint. — Registrar  : 
Miss  A.  M.  Fountain,  Oaldey  House,  14-18,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Art  Masters,  National  Society  of. — Secretary : 

Mr.  A.  Shuttleworth,  29,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.  1. 
British  Association  for  Physical  Training  (In¬ 
corporated)  . — Secretary  :  T. Williams,  25,  Chalcroft 
Road,  Lee,  S.E.  13. 

Associated  Board  of  the  R.A.M.  and  the  R.C.M. 

Secretary  :  James  Muir,  14  and  15,  Bedford  Square, 
W.C.  1. 

Church  Education  Corporation. — Secretary  :  Mr, 
Charles  C.  Osborne,  34,  Denison  House,  Westminster, 
S.W.  1. 


College  of  Preceptors. — Secretary  :  Mr.  G.  Chalmers, 
2,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  School  of  Eurhythmies. — Secretary  :  P- 
Ingham,  23,  Store  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

Hon.  Secretary ;  Mrs.  Eckhard,  Broome  House, 
Didsbury,  Manchester. 

Education  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C. — Secretary  :  Miss  G. 
Morris,  B.A. 

English  Folk  Dance  Society. — Secretary  :  7,  Sicilian 
House,  Sicilian  Avenue,  W.C.  1. 

Froebel  Educational  Institute. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A.,  Colet  Cardens,  West 
Kensington,  W.  14. 


Guildhall  School  of  Music. — Secretary  :  Mr.  H. 
Saxe  Wyndham,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C.  4. 

Musicians,  Incorporated  Society  of. — Secretary  ; 
Mr.  H.  Chadfield,  19,  Berners  Street,  W.  1. 

Teachers  Registration  Council. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Frank  Roscoe,  M.A.,  47,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.  1. 
(Letters  to  be  addressed  “  The  Secretary.”) 

Theosophical  Fraternity  in  Educatiop. — Organis¬ 
ing  Secretary  :  I.  A.  Hawliczek,  B.Sc.,  11,  Tavistock 
Square,  London,  W.C.  1 . 

Training  School  for  Music  Teachers. — Secretary  ; 
Mr.  Edgar  B.  Wilson,  73,  High  Street,  Marylebone, 
W.  1. 

Trinity  College  of  Music. — Secretary ;  Mr.  C.  N.  H. 
Rodwell,  Mandeville  Place,  Manchester  Square,  W. 


You  are  asked  to  show  this  Copy  of  the  Educational  Times  to  your  Friends  and  Colleagues 
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Truman  s  Kniohtley 

—  SCHOLASTIC  AGENTS— O— LTD— / 


To  ASSISTANT  MASTERS 
ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES 

LADY  MATRONS 

Messrs.  Truman  and  Knightley  are  already  receiving  instructions  regarding  after 
Easter  and  September  vacancies  in  Public  and  Private  Schools  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  candidates  seeking  appointments. 

There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 

The  Terms  to  those  securing  engagements  through  this  Agency  are  : — - 

On  accepting  the  engagement  10s.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
term  of  such  engagement  2\  per  cent,  on  the  first  year’s 
salary,  with  an  additional  fee  of  £1  if  the  post  be  resident. 

Special  terms  for  temporary  engagements. 

These  fees  are  reckoned  on  the  lowest  possible  basis  consistent  with  efficient 
service,  and  compare  very  favourably  with  those  charged  by  any  other  agency. 


SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  seeking  Partnerships  in,  or  to  take  over 
Schools  of  their  own,  should  communicate  personally  with 
Mr.  TRUMAN,  who  undertakes  all  negotiations  connected  with  the 
Transfer  of  Schools,  and  who  is  in  a  position  to  offer  assistance 
and  sound  advice  to  purchasers,  to  whom  no  charge  is  made. 


OFFICES  : 

61,  CONDUIT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1. 

Telegrams:  “  TUTORESS,  PHONE,  LONDON."  Telephone  Nos. :  MAYFAIR  1063,  1064. 
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TEACHERS  REGISTRATION 

COUNCIL 

% 

REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION. 

CONSTITUTED  BY  ORDER  IN  COUNCIL,  29th  FEBRUARY,  1912. 

192  2  ? 

The  Council  is  engaged  in  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  proposals  for 

RETRENCHMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 

Its  efforts  are  gravely  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
some  qualified  teachers  are  not  yet  registered. 

In  the  present  crisis  it  is  vitally  important  that  the 
Council  should  be  recognised  as  a  body  which  is 
expressing  the  views  of 

A  UNITED 

TEACHING  PROFESSION. 

All  who  are  qualified  should  become  registered  at 
once,  while  those  not  yet  eligible  for  full  registration 
should  seek  admission  to  the  List  of  Associate  Teachers. 

Write  to-day  for  particulars  to 
The  Secretary , 

Teachers  Registration  Council , 

47,  Bedford  Square , 

London ,  IV.  C.  i. 


Printed  by  The  Birmingham  Printers,  Ltd.,  42-44,  Hill  Street,  Birmingham,  and  Published  by  the  Proprietors  at  23,  Southampton  Street.  Bloomsbury 

Square,  London,  W.C.  1.  [Entered  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter.] 
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THE  EDUCATION  GUILD 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  &  IRELAND. 

(Late  The  Teachers’  Guild). 

Established  1884. 

President  (1922)  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gorell,  C.B.E., 
M.C. 

Objects. — To  promote  Co-operation  and 
facilitate  Interchange  of  Opinion 
among  all  persons  interested  in  the 
Study  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Guild  offers  to  all  members  the  use 
of  a  Social  Club  where  Educational  Papers 
may  be  seen  and  Meals  obtained.  Bed¬ 
room  accommodation  is  also  available  for 
limited  periods.  Lectures  and  Conferences 
are  held  regularly  throughout  the  year. 

Subscription  to  the  Guild  10s.  per 
annum  (minimum)  or  a  Life  Member¬ 
ship  Fee  of  £10.  "Entrance  Fee,  10s. 

For  Forms  and  further  particulars 
apply  to 

The  General  Secretary, 

9  and  10,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.i. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1849. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Registered  Teachers  and  others  who 
have  passed  an  examination  satisfactory 
to  the  Council  are  eligible  for  membership 
of  the  College. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 

MEMBERS’  MEETING. 

A  Meeting  of  Members  of  the  College 
and  their  friends  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
the  31st  of  March.  Tea  will  be  served  at 
5-30  p.m.  ;  and  at  6  p.m.  a  Lecture  on 
“  The  Place  of  Art  in  the  School  Life  ” 
will  be  delivered  by  Fred  Richards,  Esq., 
A.R.C.A.,  F.R.S.P.E. 


Prof.  JOHN  ADAMS 

on 

INTELLIGENCE 

TESTS. 

Oliver  Bolton  King 

on 

Works  Schools 

with  other 
Essays  and  Reviews. 


XCitiversity 

Correspondence  College 

Founded  1887. 

Provides  Courses  of  Preparation  for  the 

MATRICULATION 

INTERMEDIATE 

AND 

DEGREE 

EXAMINATIONS 

OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON 


COMPLETE  PROSPECTUS 
Post  Free  from  the  Secretary, 

JHnibnsttj)  vHoirrspontmirr  (fTollrgr. 

No.  15  BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  CAMBRIDGE. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  THE  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron  :  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
President :  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Written  Examinations  held  in  March  and  November 
at  all  Centres.  In  practical  Subjects  in  March — April 
at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November — December  also. 
Entries  for  the  November — December  Examinations 
close  Wednesday,  October  18th,  1922. 

“SCHOOL”  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a  year, 
viz.,  June — July,  October — November,  and  March — 
April.  Entries  for  the  June — -July  Examinations  close 
Wednesday,  May  10th  (Irish  Entries,  May  3rd),  1922. 

ELOCUTION  QUALIFYING  EXAMINATIONS 
will  be  held  at  certain  fixed  Centres  in  June — July, 
1922,  and  in  all  subsequent  periods.  See  Elocution 
Syllabus. 

An  official  edition  of  Examination  Music  and  Scales 
for  Pianoforte,  and  of  Music  for  Violin,  and  also  of 
Written  Papers,  is  published  by  the  Board,  and  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Central  Office  or^through  any 
Music  Seller. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  the  R.C.M..  for  2  or  3  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  Elocution  Syllabus,  entry  forms, 
and  any  further  information  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application  to — JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

14  and  15,  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.i . 


THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY 
OF  MUSICIANS. 

Founded  1882.  Incorporated  1892. 

Objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  claims  the  interest  and  support  of 
every  Teacher  of  Music  in  its  work  of  organisation, 
which,  owing  to  recent  legislation,  has  now  become  a 
necessity  to  the  Profession  if  the  interests  of  the 
Professional  Musicians  of  the  country  are  to  be  safe¬ 
guarded. 

Advantage  of  Membership. 

An  Annual  Conference. 

Sectional  Meetings. 

Benevolent  Fund. 

Orphan  Fund. 

Register  of  Members  (Annual). 

Legal  advice  and  assistance  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  Profession. 

Nomination  Forms  and  all  further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary 
I.S.M.,  19,  Berners  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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NORMAL 

Normal  Corr.  College. 

(Founded  1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  &  Camb.  Locals. 


County  Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 

Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying 

Exams. 


SEND  FOR  NORMAL  GUIDE. 

Cr.  8vo.  72  pages.  Price  6d.  net. 

FREF  To  readers  °f  this  paper  on 
1  v  *  receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 


47,  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.  22, 
and  110,  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E.  1. 


index  to  the  tducationol  Times, 

1921. 

Readers  who  desire  a  copy  of  the  Index  to  the 
Educational  Times  for  1921  should  apply  to  the 
Publishers  as  soon  as  possible. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY,  Ltd., 

9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’  GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

Registrar  :  Mr.  E.  A.  Virgo. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore 
charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1-30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  ;  on  Saturdays  from 
11  a.m.  to  12-30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


JOINT  AGENCY  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

Oakley  House, 

14,  16,  and  18,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 

Under  the  management  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of 
Preceptors,  Head  Mistresses’  Association, 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses,  and 
Welsh  County  Schools  Association. 

npHIS  AGENCY  has  been  established  for  the 
A  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews  : 

11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 
When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be  | 
arranged. 

Registrar:  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


MESSRS. 

GRIFFITHS,  POWELL  &  SMITH 

(The  oldest  established  firm  of  Educational 
Agents), 

Offices  :  12  and  13,  Henrietta  Street, 
Co  vent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 


Telegraphic  Address  : 

“  Scholasque,  Westrand,  London.” 
Telephone  :  7021  Gerrard. 


SCHOLASTIC. 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  of  Schools 

desirous  of  engaging  English  or  Foreign  Masters  can 
have  Candidates  introduced  to  them  free  of  charge, 
by  stating  their  requirements. 

A  List  of  Vacancies  will  be  forwarded,  free  of 
charge,  to  Assistant  Masters  seeking  appointments 
on  receipt  of  details  as  to  qualifications  and  require¬ 
ments. 


ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

Head  Mistresses  and  Principals  requiring 
Assistant  Mistresses  can  have  Candidates  placed 
in  communication  with  them  free  of  charge. 

A  List  of  Vacancies  will  be  forwarded  to  Assis¬ 
tant  Mistresses  on  application.  Liberal  salaries. 
No  preliminary  fees. 

Schools  Transferred  and  Valued.  Partnerships 
arranged.  No  charge  unless  sale  effected. 
List  of  Boys’  and  of  Girls’  Schools  and  School 
Partnerships  for  Sale,  sent  gratis  to  intending 
Purchasers.  TO  WHOM  NO  COMMISSION  IS 
CHARGED. 


I  GYMNASIUM 
OUTFITTING 

q  (Season  1922)  j| 

EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL  I 

MEDICAL  i 

jj  Write  for  information  and  Plans, 

□  Lists,  etc.  Expert  Representative  □ 
sent,  free  of  cost,  to  advise 

[  SPENCER,  HEATH  6-  GEORGE  j 
.  LTD.  LONDON  AND  LEEDS  j 

Head  Office:  54  Goswell  Rd.,  London,  E.C.  1 

□n  □  □  \, □  □  LMaimiiinTniin  □□ 


THE  INCORPORATED  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

President  :  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
Offices  :  25,  Chalcroft  Road,  Lee,  London,  S.E.13. 

A"f — 'V  FIE  Association  is  the  Amalgamated  Incor¬ 
porated  British  College  of  Physical  Education 
A  founded  in  1891,  the  Incorporated  Gymnastic 
Teachers’  Institute  founded  in  1897,  and  the  National 
Society  of  Physical  Education  founded  in  1897,  and 
is  an  Examining  Body  for  Teachers  of  Physical 
Training. 

The  syllabus  of  examinations  provides  for  a  three 
years’  course  in  Physical  Training  and  includes  the 
British  and  Swedish  systems  and  that  contained  in  the 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

A  special  examination  is  held  for  the  Elementary 
School  Teachers’  Certificate  for  Physical  Training. 

For  particulars  of  the  examinations,  conditions  of 
membership,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  T. 
Williams. 

Educational  Authorities  and  Principals  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  requiring  fully  qualified  Teachers  of 
Physical  Training  should  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


ALEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.) 

«  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors, 

prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA  &  DEGREE  EXAMINATIONS. 

30  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  3,000  successes 
Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  by 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE 
Write  fully  to  the  Principal,  or  call  personally,  at 

THE  CENTRAL  TUTORIAL  CLASSES, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 


WAR  MEMORIALS 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Exquisite  design  and  finest  craftsmanship. 
Send  for  Book  29. 

F.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

27,  Eastcastle  Street,  LONDON,  W.l. 


UNIVERSITY  of  St.  ANDREWS 

L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are 
strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are 
or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Bedford, 
Belfast,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol, 
Cambridge  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Exeter,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London. 
Manchester,  Middlesbrough,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
No™*.  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Plymouth,  St.  Andrews, 
bhemeld,  Southampton,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
the  University,  St.  Andrews. 


To  economize  Time,  Effort  and  Expense 
Students  should  be  taught 

GREGG  SHORTHAND. 

This  System  holds  the 

WORLD’S  CHAMPIONSHIP 

for  Speed  and  Accuracy. 

Write  for  “First  Lessons  ”  Booklet,  3d. 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  (Dept.  E.) 
7,  Garrick  Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

EYENING  COURSES  specially 
adapted  for  teachers  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  day,  who  desire  to 
study  for  the  degrees  of  the 

UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON, 

in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science, 
and  for  the  Geography  Diploma. 

Facilities  are  also  provided  for 
Post-Graduate  and  Research  Work. 


PROSPECTUS  FREE. 

Birkbeck  College ,  G.F.  TROUP  HORNE, 
E.C.4.  Secretary. 
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THE 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR 

MUSIC  TEACHERS 

73,  High  St.,  Marylebone,  W.  1. 


NEW  COURSES 
NOW  STARTING 


The  Training  School  provides  lecture- 
courses  in  Musical  Culture  and  the 
Art  of  Teaching  Music,  including  such 
subjects  as  “  Musical  Appreciation,” 
“  Aural  Culture,”  "  Pianoforte  Teaching,” 
"  Class  Singing,”  etc. 

The  Lecturers  include  :  Mr.  Stewart 
MacPherson,  F.R.A.M.  ;  Mr.  Ernest 
Fowles,  F.R.A.M.  ;  Dr.  Stanley  Marchant, 
F.R.A.M.;  Miss  Elsie  Murray,  L.R.A.M. ; 
Miss  Nellie  Holland,  A.R.C.M.,  etc. 


Prospectus  free  on  application  to  ”  The 
Registrar.” 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

SECOND-HAND. 

State  wants— 

GALLOWAY  &  PORTER, 

University  Booksellers,  Cambridge. 


Second-hand  School  Books 


Please  Write  for  Catalogue  to 

GEORGE  OVER, 

Educational  Bookseller,  RUGBY 


Subscriptions  to  the  Educational 
Times  can  commence  with  any 
issue,  and  should  be  sent  to  the 
Publishers.  For  Business  Notice 
see  page  100. 


TEACHERS  REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL 

Representative  of  the  Teaching  Profession. 
Constituted  by  Order  in  Council,  29th  February,  1912. 

AN  OFFICIAL  LIST  OF 
ASSOCIATE  TEACHERS 

is  now  maintained  by  the  Council. 
Admission  to  this  list  is  intended  to  serve 
as  a  preliminary  to  full  Registration. 
Applicants  for  admission  to  the  List  of 
Associate  Teachers  are  required  to  submit 
evidence  of  holding  attainments  of  the 
approximate  standard  of  the  Preliminary 
Certificate  or  of  the  Matriculation  or  | 
School  Certificate  examination  of  an 
approved  University.  They  must  have 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  and  be  either 
engaged  in  teaching  or  in  taking  a  course 
of  professional  training. 

OVER  73,000  TEACHERS  HAVE 
APPLIED  FOR  REGISTRATION. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 

The  Secretary, 

Teachers  Registration  Council, 

47,  Bedford  Square, 

London,  W.C.  1 . 


POST  VACANT. 


QT.  OLAVE’S  &  ST.  SAVIOUR’S 

GRAMMAR  school  foundation. 

ST.  OLAVE’S,  SOUTHWARK. 

The  Governors  invite  applications  for  the  post  of  ■ 
HEAD  MASTER  OF  ST.  OLAVE’S  AND  ST.  j 
SAVIOUR’S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 
which  will  be  vacant  in  September  next. 

Applications,  with  not  more  than  four  testimonials 
and  three  references,  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  March  4.  : 
Personal  canvassing  not  permissible.  For  forms  of  I 
application  and  further  particulars  apply,  by  letter 
only,  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Governors,  St.  Olave’s  and 
St.  Saviour’s  Grammar  School,  Tooley  Street,  S.E.  1. 

FRANK  E.  LEMON. 

Feb.  15,  1922. 


Delightful  Holiday  Home  for  Children 

on  Cotswold  Health  Resort,  600  feet  up.  Beautiful 
scenery  and  air.  Children  from  India  benefit  greatly. 
P.  Enderley,  Amberley,  Glos. 


WANTED. 


WANTED— A.C.P.  GOWN  AND  HOOD  in  good 
condition.  State  price  to  Headmaster,  Wetton, 
Ashbourne,  Derby. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 

OF 

ART  MASTERS 

Patron : 

His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  King. 


SCHOOL  DRAWING  CERTIFICATE  FOR 
TEACHERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Examinations  are  held  in  May, 

—  Entries  close  on  March  24th.  — 


EXAMINATIONS  IN  DRAWING  FOR 
SECONDARY  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  Examinations  are  held  in  June, 
-  Entries  close  May  10th.  - 


INTERNAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  ART  AND  ART  CLASSES. 

Dates  are  arranged  to  suit  individual  Schools. 

Copies  of  these  schemes  and  forms 
of  application  may  be  obtained  on 
—  application  to  the  Secretary,  — 


ALFRED  SHUTTLEWORTH, 

AJR.C.A. 

29,  Gordon  Square,  London,  W.C.l. 


SCHOLARSHIP. 


FRANCIS  MARY  BUSS 
MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP. 


A  TRAVELLING  SCHOLARSHIP  of  about  £100 
will  be  awarded  in  March,  1922,  for  the  study  of  educa¬ 
tional  methods  abroad,  to  a  woman  fully  qualified  as 
Secondary  School  Teacher. 

Candidates  should  (1)  hold  a  University  Degree  or 
its  equivalent,  (2)  hold  the  Certififcate  of  efficiency  as  a 
Teacher,  (3)  have  experience  of  five  years’  teaching  in  a 
Secondary  School,  (4)  undertake  to  carry  out  a  satis¬ 
factory  scheme  of  study  abroad  and  report  thereon. 

Applications,  with  five  copies  of  letters  and  of  not 
more  than  three  recent  testimonials,  to  be  made  before 
February  28th,  to  the  Secretary,  F.M.B.  Memorial 
Scholarship,  North  London  Collegiate  School,  Sandall 
Road,  N.W.5. 


Lending  Library  for  Teachers. 

All  the  latest  books  on  Education. 
Subscription,  25/-  per  annum. 

1,  Sicilian  House,  7,  Sicilian  Avenue,  W.C.  1. 


DUSTLESS  and  HYGIENIC  SCHOOLS 


USE 


(British  Made.) 


On  all  School,  Laboratory,  Library,  &c.,  Floors  and  Linoleums  of  every  description 

FLORIGENE 

EARLY  IN  THE  EASTER  VACATION  for  best  results. 


(Registered.) 


It  is  IMPORTANT  to  NOTE  that  ONE  APPLICATION  of  “  Florigene  ”  ALLAYS  the  DUST  and  DIRT  for  2  TO  12  MONTHS 
according  to  traffic,  not  only  during  each  Sweeping  (without  sprinkling  of  any  kind)  but  also  throughout  all  the  intervening  periods — which  is  of 
greater  hygienic  importance.  “  Florigene  ”  is  also  easily  and  quickly  applied  by  the  unskilled,  and  saves  time  and  labour. 


These  sanitary  labour-saving,  and  economic  advantages  are  NOT  attained  by  sweeping- powders  or  any 

mechanical  or  other  method. 


Send  tor  Particulars,  Medical  Reports  and  Testimonials,  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers : 

The  “  DUST - ALLAYER ”  Co.,  4,  Vernon  Place,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.l. 

Contractors  to  the  Admiralty.  War  Office.  H.M.  Office  of  H’orA's.  Colonial  Govts.  L.C  C.,  &c. 
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Guildhall  School  of  Music 

Established  by  the  Corporation  of  London  in  1880. 

Principal  -  Sir  LANDON  RONALD. 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  in  all  Musical  Subjects 
from  £ 2  2s.  6d.  per  term  of  12  lessons. 

STAGE  TRAINING  in  Elocution,  Gesture, 
Stage  Dancing,  Fencing.  Class  lessons  in  above 
subjects. 

COMPLETE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  at  in¬ 
clusive  Fees — £9  9s.  Od.  and  £\2  12s.  0d., 
comprising  principal  and  secondary  Subjects, 
Dalcroze  Eurhythmies,  Harmony,  Sight-Singing 
and  Orchestra. 

A  TEACHERS’  TRAINING  COURSE  has 

been  devised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Teachers  Registration  Council,  and  is  approved 
by  them. 

WINTER  HALF  TERM  began  February  20th. 

Prospectus  and  Syllabus  of  Local  Centres 
and  Local  Schools  Examinations  (open 
to  general  public)  free  on  application. 

H.  SAXE  WYNDHAM,  Secretary, 
VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 

Telephone  No  :  Central  4459.  Telegrams:  “Euphonium,  Fleet,  London." 


ESTABLISHED 

1864 


SCHOOLS 

SUPPLIED. 


SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
and  SCIENTIFIC 
\  BOOKS 

% 

\ 


Always  a  large  Stock  of 
Second-hand  Books  at 
about  half  prices. 


J.  Poole  &  Co. 

104  Charing  Cross  Rd., 
LONDON,  W.C. 


Keys  and 
\  Translations. 

\ 

0^f 


BOOKS 

BOUGHT 


A  ' 

Telephone  No.  :  1646  Gerrard 

New  and  Second-hand.  All  Inquiries  answered 


Dalcroze  Eurhythmies  : 


A  VACATION  COURSE  will  be  held  in  London,  April 
17th  to  22nd  inclusive,  comprising  (a)  Daily  Lessons  in  Rhythmic  Movement ; 
(b)  Daily  Lessons  in  Solfege  (ear-training),  Improvization,  and  two  Lectures  on 
“  Fundamentals  of  Music  and  Rhythm  ”  by  Mr.  Ernest  Read,  A.R.A.M. 
(Professor  of  Aural  Training  and  Improvization  at  the  R.A.M.). 

Inquiries  and  applications  for  prospectuses  should  be  addressed  to  The  Dalcroze 
School  of  Eurhythmics,  Limited,  23,  Store  Street,  London,  W.C.  1. 


THE 

FROEBEL  SOCIETY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Will  be  held  at 

Westfield  College  (University  of  London), 
Hampstead,  London,  N.W.  3, 

from 

AUGUST  2nd  to  23rd,  1922. 

Courses  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  Educational  Developments, 
Handwork,  Design  and  Colour,  Teaching  of  Arithmetic, 
Eurhythmics,  and  Country  Dances. 

Principal,  Miss  L.  James  (Head  of  the  Kindergarten  Training 
College,  Clapham  High  School). 

Further  details  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  The 
Froebel  Society,  4,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY. 


VACATION  COURSE  IN  EDUCATION. 

(Preliminary  Notice). 

A  VACATION  COURSE  IN  EDUCATION  will  be 
held  in  August,  1922. 

It  is  open  to  both  men  and  women,  and  is  not  confined 
to  members  of  the  University. 

Graduate  teachers  of  seven  years  standing  may  obtain 
the  University  Diploma  without  further  residence. 

Apply  to  the  Director  of  Training,  15,  Norham  Gardens, 
Oxford . 


A  NEW  GREENBOARD. 

Better  than  Blackboards.  Beautiful 
dull  durable  surface.  Sample  free. 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

7,  Sicilian  Avenue,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C.  1. 


^ttemorials 


MURAL  TABLETS  IN  CAST,  ENGRAVED  AND 
REPOUSSE  BRONZE  OR  BRASS,  CARVED  OAK,  &c. 

SWANSER  &  SON,  ART  METAL  WORKERS 

Dept.  (E),  52,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.  2 
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Just  Published. — The  first  volume  of  a  new  series 
devoted  to  the  ^Everyday  Life  of  Humanity. 

EVERYDAY  LIFE 

IN  THE 

OLD  STONE  AGE 

Written  and  Illustrated  by 

MARJORIE  &  C.  H.  B.  QUENNELL 

Authors  of  “  Everyday  Things  in  England.” 

Containing  128  pages,  including  70  Illustrations  and  a 
Coloured  Frontispiece,  from  drawings  specially  prepared  j 
by  the  Authors.  Crown  8vo  (7"  by  5£"),  paper  boards, 
price  5s.  net,  by  post  5s.  3d. 

CONTENTS.  ! 

I. — The  A  B  C  of  Archaeology.  II. — The  Strep- 
yan,  Chellean  and  Acheulean  Men  of  the  Old  Stone 
Age.  III. — The  Cave  Dwellers.  IV. — Artists  of  the 
Old  Stone  Age.  V. — The  End  of  the  Old  Stone  Age. 

The  aim  ol  the  series  is  to  present  a  readable  story  of  the  history  of 
Human  Life  from  Palaeolithic  times  to  the  close  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
authors  have  illustrated  their  work  by  a  series  of  drawings  showing  the 
probable  appearance,  pursuits,  and  environment  of  Man  throughout  the 
Ages,  and  the  volumes  will  form  a  deeply  interesting  narrative  to  all  who 
wish  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  history  of  mankind. 

*»*  Detailed  particulars  of  the  Series  sent  post  free  on  application. 


B.  T.  BATSFORD,  Ltd., 

94,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  Price  7  /O  net. 

Read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest 

THE  SEVENTH  EDITION  OF 

ARS  VIVENDI 

(ART  OF  LIVING), 

THE  BOOK  OF  VIGOROUS  LIFE, 

By  ARTHUR  LOVELL. 

Enlarged  by  Two  New  Chapters  entitled  "  An  Inter¬ 
national  Problem  ”  and  "  A  New  Spirit.”  For  the  first 
time  a  full  account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Respiratory 
Use  of  the  Cranial  Air-Chambers  is  set  forth,  accompanied 
by  proof  of  the  practical  value  of  the  New  Doctrine  in 
General  Health,  Education  and  Development  of  Children, 
Treatment  of  Adenoids  without  Operation,  etc. 

The  “  Ars  Vivendi  ”  books  have  secured  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  approval  of  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  thought 
and  action  in  the  world,  have  been  eulogized  by  over  250 
British  and  Foreign  papers  and  are  recognized  as  standard 
authorities. 

Extracts  from  some  Press  Opinions. 

The  Times. — “  Containing  practical  advice  on  the  development  of  mind 
and  body.” 

The  Saturday  Review. — “  Readers  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lovell  are  seldom 
disappointed.  They  know  what  they  are  going  to  receive,  and  they  try  to  * 
think  as  clearly  and  as  variously  as  their  author.  He  arrives  in  his  argu¬ 
ment  at  a  race  of  Emersonian  supermen  and  superwomen.” 

Viscountess  M — —  writes  in  1921.—  “  I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that 
twenty  years  ago  your  book  *  Ars  Vivendi  ’  revolutionized  my  life,  and 
has  been  a  great  help  to  many  of  my  friends.” 

Of  all  Booksellers  or  Direct  from 

[For  Personal  Treatment  also  address) 

Mr.  LOVELL,  94,  Park  St.,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.  1. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Chancellor  :  The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  O.M.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Etc. 

Rector  :  The  Right  Hon.  DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE,  O.M.,  Prime  Minister. 

Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor  :  Sir  J.  ALFRED  EWING,  K.C.B.,  M.A.,  D.Sc„  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Secretary  to  the  University  :  WILLIAM  WILSON,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Advocate. 

The  Summer  Term  extends  from  about  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  June  ;  in  Law,  from  May  to  July. 

The  Autumn  and  Spring  Terms  open  about  the  beginning  of  October  and  close  about  the  middle  of  March. 

The  University  embraces  Six  Faculties,  viz.  :  Arts,  Science,  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  Music,  in  all  of  which  full  instruction  is  given  and 
Degrees  are  conferred.  There  are  many  different  avenues  to  the  Degree  of  M.A.  (Honours  and  Ordinary),  the  graduation  subjects  embracing  English,  History,  Modem 
Languages,  Science,  etc.,  besides  Ancient  Languages,  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  etc.  The  wide  scope  of  the  Arts  Curriculum  permits  of  the  combination  of  Arts,  Science, 
Medical,  Law,  or  Special  Studies  ;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  successes  of  Edinburgh  students  in  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  study  for 
Degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  or  Law  with  preparation  for  this  and  other  Special  Examinations.  In  addition  to  the  Ordinary  and  Honours  Degrees  in  Arts,  the  Higher  Degrees 
of  D.Litt.,  D.Phil.,  D.Sc.,  and  Ph.D.  are  conferred.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  is  conferred  on  candidates  who  have  attended  Courses  and  passed  examinations 
in  Psychology  and  in  Education  (Theoretical  and  Practical).  A  Diploma  in  Education  is  also  conferred.  A  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce  (B.Com.)  has  been  recently 
instituted,  and  Special  Courses  in  Industrial  Law  and  other  kindred  subjects  are  being  provided.  Degrees  in  Science  (B.Sc.  and  D.Sc.)  may  be  taken  in  Pure  Science, 
Engineering,  Public  Health,  and  Veterinary  Science  ;  and  the  Degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Temporary  Regulations  have  been  framed  for  a 
Diploma  and  a  Certificate  in  Forestry  for  the  behoof  of  Officers  and  men  who  have  served  in  the  War.  There  are  fully  equipped  Science  Laboratories,  and  other 
necessary  appliances,  in  all  these  Departments.  The  curriculum  in  Divinity  affords  a  thorough  training  in  Theological  subjects,  and  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
(B.D.)  is  conferred.  The  Law  Faculty,  besides  furnishing  the  professional  equipment  necessary  for  those  intending  to  practice  in  Scotland,  contains  Chairs  in  Juris¬ 
prudence  and  Public  International  Law,  Constitutional  Law  and  Constitutional  History,  Roman  Law,  and  Political  Economy,  as  also  Lectureships  in  other  important 
branches  of  Law,  and  js  thus  adapted  for  students  preparing  for  the  Civil  Service  Examinations,  and  for  legal,  political,  and  administrative  appointments  generally.  . 
The  Degree^  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  and  Bachelor  of  Law  (B.L.)  are  conferred.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  a  full  curriculum  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  is 
equipped  with  very  extensive  Laboratories  and  all  other  necessary  appliances  for  Practical  Teaching.  Ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  Clinical  Instruction  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  Maternity  Hospital,  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases,  and  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  Four  Degrees  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery  are  conferred  by  the  University,  viz.  :  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (M.B.),  Bachelor  of  Surgery  (Ch.B.),  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.),  and  Master  of  Surgery  (Ch.M.); 
and  these  Degrees  qualify  for  practice  throughout  His  Maje  ty’s  dominions,  and  for  admission  to  the  Naval,  Military,  and  other  Public  Medical  Services  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  Diploma  in  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene  (D.T.M.  &  H.)  is  conferred  on  Graduates  in  Medicine  of  the  University,  and  specially  approved  Medical 
Practitioners  who  have  resided  abroad.  There  are  also  Diplomas  in  Public  Health  (D.P.H.)  and  in  Psychiatry  (Dipl.  Psych.).  In  Music  there  is  a  full  course  of 
study  for  graduation,  and  the  Degrees  of  Mus.B.  and  Mus.D.  are  conferred. 

The  University  Staff  consists  of  5r  Professors,  over  130  Lecturers,  and  about  70  Assistants  and  Demonstrators.  The  annual  amount  available  for  Fellowships, 
Scholarships,  Bursaries,  Prizes,  etc.,  is  about  £21,485.  Facilities  are  afforded  for  research  in  scientific  and  other  subjects. 

Women  may  attend  the  Classes  in  all  the  Faculties,  and  they  are  admitted  to  graduation  in  Arts,  Science,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Music. 

Information  regarding  Matriculation,  the  Curricula  of  Study  for  Degrees,  etc.,  the  Examinations  for  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Deans  of  the  Faculties,  or  from  the  Secretary  of  the  University  ;  and  full  details  are  given  in  the  University  Calendar,  published  by  Mr.  James  Thin,  55,  South 
Bridge,  Edinburgh — price  6s.  by  post.  The  Preliminary  and  Degree  Examination  papers  in  each  of  the  Faculties  are  also  published  by  Mr.  James  Thin,  viz. — Arts 
and  Science  Preliminary,  is. ;  Arts  Bursaries,  6d. ;  Medical  Preliminary,  6d. ;  Degree  papers  :  Arts,  rs.  ;  Science,  is.  ;  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Music,  6d.  each, 

1922.  By  order  of  the  Senatus.  WILLIAM  WILSON,  Secretary  to  the  University. 
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Headmasters  and  Headmistresses  wishing  to 
have  their  Schools  included  in  the  next  issue 
should  apply  for  particulars  to 

J.  &  J.  PATON,  Educational  Agents, 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  GRENOBLE  (France). 

SPRING  TERM,  1922.— March  1st  to  June  30th. 

Registration  may  take  place  at  any  time. 

COMPLETE  COURSE  OF  UNIVERSITY  STUDY  IN  LETTERS,  SCIENCE,  LAW,  MEDICINE,  POLYTECHNIC  INST.,  COMMERCIAL  INST. 
SPECIAL  LECTURES  ON  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS. 

COMPLETE  COURSE  OF  PHONETICS.  PRACTICE  IN  READING  AND  SPEAKING  (Groups  of  6). 

PRACTICE  IN  TRANSLATION  AND  FRl  NCH  COMPOSITION. 

Fees:  ( Exclusive  of  Practical  Exercises),  80  francs  One  Month,  150  francs  the  Whole  Term. 

Family  Boarding  Houses  from  60  to  150  francs  a  week. 

EVERY  SUMMER  SPORT: 

Mountaineering.  Excursions  on  foot  and  in  auto  in  the  finest  province  of  France.  Football.  Hockey.  Tennis. 

More  detailed  information  sent  free  on  receipt  of  demand  addressed  to: — 

COMITE  DE  PATRONAGE  DES  ETUDIANTS  ETRANGES,  UNIVERSITE  DE  GRENOBLE  (France) 


ECONOMY  WITH  EFFICIENCY 

We  have  elaborated  a  scheme  for  reducing  expenditure  on 
Text-Books  whilst  maintaining  thorough  efficiency.  Our 
organisation  is  concentrating  on  this  special  purpose. 

MAY  WE  SEND  FULL  PARTICULARS  P 

Letters  expressing  gratitude  for  prompt  and  efficient  service 
have  been  received  from  the  leading  Public  Schools,  Colleges, 
Grammar  Schools,  and  Convents  throughout  the  country. 

FOYLE’S  EDUCATIONAL  LTD., 

Booksellers  to  Schools, 

BARHAM  HOUSE,  HANDEL  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C.l. 


Possession  of  the  new  London  University  Degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCE 

opens  the  door  to 

Responsibleand  Highly-paid  Administrative  Appointments 

Candidates  of  either  sex  are  eligible,  and  the  first  of  three  prescribed  examina 
j  tions,  -i.e .,  Matriculation,  may  be  taken  by  any  person  over  the  age  of  16. 

Specialised  Postal  Coaching, Taken  at  Home,  in  LeisureTime 

That  the  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  is  undoubtedly  the  leading  training 
|  centre  for  the  B.Com.  Examinations  is  evidenced  by  the  following  percentage  of 
passes  at  the  September,  1921,  Intermediate  Commerce  Examination. 

Metropolitan  College  Students  . 75  per  cent. 

All  other  Candidates  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  61  per  cent. 

Write  to-day  for  Full  Particulars  of  the  London  B.Com.  Course,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  “  Students’  Guide,”  a  handsome  and  informative  volume  of  132 
pages  ;  Free  and  post  paid. 

METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE, 

Dept.  378,  ST.  ALBANS. 


The  “  IDEAL  ”  Folding 

Scholar’s  Sloped  Desk  or  Flat  Table. 


By  a  very  simple  but  ingenious  arrangement  this  useful  article  can  be  arranged  sloping  as  a  DESK 
or  fiat  as  a  TABLE.  Folds  for  storage  in  small  space  when  not  in  use.  When  open  in  use  a 
convenient  Book  Trough  is  formed  underneath.  Price,  Deal,  25/-  ;  Oak,  30/- 


All-Wood  Sliding  Locker 

Combined  Desk  and  Chair. 


Strongly  constructed  in  Ash,  £3  10  0 


Single  Locker  Desk. 

Extra  Strongly  Constructed,  with  Metal  Footrail. 
No.  2645. 

As  No.  2655,  but  without  chair  attached, 

£2  15  0 


WILLIAM  HUNT, 

SCHOLASTIC  STATIONERY  &  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURER, 

18,  BROAD  STREET,  OXFORD. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SCHOOL  SPECIALITIES. 


Suitable  strong  separate  chair,  similar  in  design 
but  with  four  legs,  Ash,  10/ - 


Special  quotations  for  quantities  on  application. 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS. 

Our  readers  should  attend  the  demonstration  in  support  of  Education, 
to  be  held  on  Saturday,  March  4th,  at  2-30  p  m.,  in  the  Central  Hall,  West¬ 
minster,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  (Dr.  William  Temple)  presiding. 


NOTICE  TO  WRITERS. 

The  Editor  is  prepared  to  consider  essays,  sketches,  or 
verse,  provided  that  they  are  marked  by  originality  or 
freshness  of  view.  Accounts  of  successful  teaching  devices 
or  efforts  to  introduce  new  methods  in  education  will 
receive  special  attention.  Articles  submitted  should  not 
exceed  600,  1,200,  or  1,800  words  in  length,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  topic.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  should  be  written  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  and 
the  number  of  words  indicated.  A  rticles,  if  declined,  will 
not  be  returned  unless  they  are  sent  with  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  for  this  purpose. 

Address  :  23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  IV. C.  1. 

BUSINESS  NOTICE. 

The  Educational  Times  is  published  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 
Price  :  Sixpence.  By  post,  Eightpence. 

Subscription  for  One  Year,  including  postage,  Seven  Shillings 
and  Sixpence. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  and  Books  for  Review  should  be 

addressed  to 

The  Editor,  The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1 . 

Advertisements  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Manager,  The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 

not  later  than  the  20th  of  the  month  if  intended  for  the  next  issue. 

ADVERTISEMENT  RATES. 

Whole  page . £7  0  0  Quarter  page . £2  0  0 

Half  page . £3  15  0  One-eighth  page . ^1  1  0 

Narrow  Columns — One  inch,  7  /6  ;  Half -inch,  4  /- 

Special  Rate  for  Teachers  and  Associations. — Announce¬ 
ments  of  posts  vacant  and  wanted,  meetings,  lectures,  etc., 
are  accepted  at  the  special  rate  of  one  penny  a  word. 
Minimum  nett  charge,  2 /6  prepaid. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE  OF  DISTINCTION. 


Designed  by  an  experienced  School¬ 
master  :  made  by  Experts.  Folding 
Desks,  strong,  light  and  convenient. 


BLAZERS,  HAT-BANDS,  CAPS,  BADGES,  etc. 
Any  design  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


ALL  ENQUIRIES  RECEIVE  PROMPT  &  CAREFUL  ATTENTION 


EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

7,  Sicilian  Avenue,  Southampton  Row,  W.C.  1. 
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LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

AND  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Medical  College  and  the  Dental  School  of  the  London  Hospital  are  fully  equipped  to  meet 
modern  requirements.  The  various  departments  are  under  the  direct  control  of  University  Professors 
or  Lecturers,  who  devote  their  time  entirely  to  work  in  their  department,  and  who  are  assisted  by  a 
number  of  Demonstrators.  The  Hospital  contains  950  beds  and  is  the  largest  General  Hospital  in 
England.  Its  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  extensive  docks,  factories,  and  workshops  of  the 
East  of  London  renders  it  for  accidents  one  of  the  largest  Hospitals  in  the  world.  The  Wards, 
Out-patient,  and  Special  Departments  present  a  wide  field  for  clinical  instruction,  and  afford  exceptional 
opportunities  for  acquiring  an  extensive  and  practical  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  disease. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES. — Thirty-three  Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  awarded  annually, 
including  four  Entrance  Scholarships. 

FEES. — Intermediate  and  Final  Courses:  Entrance  Fee,  20  guineas.  Annual  Fee,  40  guineas. 

Final  Course :  -  Entrance  Fee,  10  guineas.  Annual  Fee,  40  guineas. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  AND  REVISION  CLASSES  are  held  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Pharmacology,  and  Pathology  for  the  M.B.  and  Fellowship  Examinations. 

RESIDENT  APPOINTMENTS  are  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  Hospital  in  the  Kingdom. 
RESEARCH  FUNDS  of  over  £ 26,000  give  unrivalled  facilities  for  Medical  Research. 

ATHLETICS,  RESIDENCE,  Etc. — A  Clubs’  Union  with  an  Athletic  Ground  of  thirteen  acres, 
Students’  Hostel  on  Hospital  Grounds,  College  Dining  Hall,  etc. 

(Men  Students  only  are  eligible  for  admission.) 

A  Prospectus  giving  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  : 

Prof.  WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  M.B.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.C.S.,  MILE  END,  E.1 . 


LANTERN 

SLIDES 

AND 

LANTERNS 

FOR 


Educational  purposes,  nothing  is  superior  to  the 
Lantern,  combined  with  good  slides.  For  adult 
lectures,  or  children’s  teaching  and  training, 
this  is  the  most  interesting  way,  and  combines 
with  it  accuracy  and  lasting  impressions. 
Butcher’s  slides  are  noted  all  over  the  world 
for  excellence  of  make,  clear  and  sharp  definition 
combined  with  truthful  and  artistic  colouring, 

EDUCATIONAL 

purposes  are  fully  met  in  our  stock  of  slides 
which,  amongst  other  subjects,  include  those  of 
History,  Travel,  Biography,  Science,  Religion, 
Adventure,  Botany,  and  Temperance.  Our  slides 
are  used  by  many  of  our  great  Education 
Boards,  and  can  be  purchased  outright  or  hired 
for  definite  periods  on  extremely  reasonable 
terms.  You  will  find  them  invaluable  for  all 

PURPOSES 


Call  or  write  for  our  “  London  Lists  ”  of  Slides. 

Price  1/3  post  free.  State  subjects  required. 

J.  W.  BUTCHER, 

2  &  3,  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  E,C.  4; 

General  Business  Manager  :  E.  W.  Morton-George. 


SPECIAL  APPEAL  TO 
MASTERS  &  MISTRESSES 

THE  “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING  SHIP 

AND  THE  SHAFTESBURY  HOMES 

URGENTLY  NEED 

£25,000 

To  prevent  Curtailment  of  any  branch 
of  the  Society’s  Work. 

Received  to  date,  £6,500. 

You  can  do  so  much  by  telling  the  pupils  of  the  good 
work  which  is  being  done. 

Will  you  arrange  a  regular  collection  in  your  School? 

Any  information  on  the  Society’s  work  will  be  gladly 
furnished  on  application. 

A  Lecturer  will  be  sent  if  so  desired. 

Patrons  :  THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 

President  :  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Vice-President :  ADMIRAL  VISCOUNT  JELLICOE. 

Chairman  and  Treasurer  :  C.  E.  MALDEN,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Chairman  of  “  Arethusa  ”  Committee  :  HOWSON  F.  DEVITT,  Esq, 
Joint  Secretaries  : 

H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  HENRY  G.  COPELAND. 

-  London  Offices  - 

Shaftesbury  Homes  and  “Arethusa”  Training  Ship, 
164,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C.2. 
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You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  exercise  discriminating  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  a  Correspondence  College. 


EXAMINATION  RESULTS. 

OXFORD  &  CAMBRIDGE  SENIOR  LOCALS. 

Pupils  of  the  “  Normal  ”  pass  with  First,  Second,  and  Third  Class  Honours,  together  with  High  Distinctions 
at  each  examination.  For  many  years  our  pupils  have  gained  Top  places  on  the  list,  including  1st,  2nd, 
5th,  6th,  etc. 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

A  pupil  of  the  "  Normal  "  HEADED  THE  LIST,  together  with  SEVEN  DISTINCTIONS.  The 
“  Normal  ”  Money  Prize  of  £50  and  Silver  Medal  have  been  won  by  D.  McKie. 

MATRICULATION. 

At  each  Matriculation  examination  pupils  of  the  “  Normal  ”  are  most  successful.  First  Class  and  other 
Passes  were  obtained  at  the  last  examination. 

HIGHER  FROEBEL. 

Our  pupils  again  have  great  cause  for  congratulation  on  their  examination  results,  for  over  90  per  cent, 
have  been  successful. 

L  .L  >A . 

A  high  percentage  of  passes  has  been  secured  by  the  “  Normal.”  Free  Guide  of  96  pages  sent  on  application. 

A.C.P.  and  L.C.P.* 

Passes  with  honours  again  obtained.  The  College  of  Preceptors’  First  Prize — the  £10  Prize  for  Education — - 
has  twice  been  won  by  pupils  of  the  “Normal,”  and  at  a  recent  examination  the  two  most  successful 
candidates  were  both  pupils  of  the  Normal  Correspondence  College. 

PRELIMINARY  CERTIFICATE.  (Board  of  Education). 

In  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  pupils  have  passed.  Pupils  of  the  “  Normal  ”  have  gained  Seven  Distinctions 
at  both  Preliminary  Certificate  and  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

CERTIFICATE.  (Board  of  Education.) 

Most  remarkable  successes  obtained.  “  Normal  ”  Money  Prizes  and  Medals  are  won  as  usual. 


FREE.  THE  NORMAL  GUIDE. 

Crown  8vo.  72  pages.  Price  6d.  net.  fi 

Free  to  readers  of  this  paper. 

NORMAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

MELFORD  ROAD,  EAST  DULWICH,  LONDON,  S.E.22  ;  &  AVONDALE  SQUARE,  LONDON,  S.E.l. 
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NOTES  AND 

The  Geddes  Report. 

On  Friday,  the  10th  February,  the  First  Interim 
Report  of  the.  Committee  on  National  Expenditure  was 
published  by  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.  The  first 
part  of  the  volume  gives  a  survey  of  the  finance  of  the 
fighting  forces  and  recommends  a  total  reduction  of 
46£  millions  on  an  outlay  of  171  millions.  Part  Two 
deals  with  social  services,  including  Education,  Health, 
Labour  and  Old  Age  Pensions.  On  education  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  there  should  be  a  reduction  of  18  millions 
on  a  vot6  of  60J  millions  for  Great  Britain.  As  this  vote 
is  related  to  the  expenditure  of  43^  millions  from  rates 
we  must  expect  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  rate  fund 
for  education,  making  in  all  a  reduction  of  over  30  millions 
on  an  outlay  of  104  millions.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
view  of  the  Committee  is  that  after  a  war  which  was  to 
end  war  we  cannot  risk  a  cut  even  of  one-fourth  of  our 
warlike  outfit,  whereas  after  the  war  which  was  to  begin 
a  new  era  of  enlightenment  we  may  properly  lop  off 
nearly  one-third  of  the  educational  facilities  provided  from 
public  funds.  So  much  for  the  wisdom  of  the  supermen. 
The  invincible  courtesy  or  incurable  sycophancy  of  certain 
newspapers  leads  them  to  profess  a  profound  admiration 
for  the  Report.  The  truth  is  that  any  five  intelligent 
railway  porters  or  deck  stewards  would  have  done  better. 

The  Slashing  Style. 

The  test  of  recommendations  on.  expenditure  is  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  regard  to  actual  conditions. 
It  does  not  require  a  superman  to  look  at  a  table  of  figures 
and  thereafter  suggest  a  set  of  smaller  ones.  Anybody 
can  do  this,  but  the  detection  of  real  extravagance  and 
the  framing  of  practical  suggestions  for  improvements 
calls  for  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  under  review. 
It  is  here  that  Sir  Eric  Geddes  and  his  colleagues  were 
at  fault,  although  their  complacency  prevented  them 
from  seeing  their  own  ineptitude.  Indeed  they  may  be 
excused  a  certain  inflation  of  mind  when  we  remember 
that  they  were  clothed  in  all  the  majesty  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  and  standing  in  the  shoes  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Perhaps  the  most  absurd 
incident  in  this  whimsical  attempt  of  the  Chancellor  to 
play  the  truant  was  his  assurance  that  the  Geddes 
Committee  had  no  power  to  dictate  policy.  Yet  every¬ 
body  must  have  known  that  expenditure  depends  on 
policy.  Any  who  did  not  know  may  certainly  be 
instructed  now,  for  in  almost  every  detail  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  suggestions  on  education  it  is  evident  that  if 
the  proposed  reductions  are  to  be  made  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  reconsider  our  attitude  towards  state-aided 
schools.  For  fifty  years  past  we  have  been  more  and 
more  influenced  by  the  idea  that  education  is  a  national 
investment.  Briefly  described,  the  Geddes  Committee’s 
view  is  that  state  schools  are  closely  related  to  workhouses 
and  that  state  education  should  be  regarded  as  a  form  of 
poor  relief,  to  be  given  sparingly  to  the  indigent. 


COMMENTS. 

The  Proposals  Considered. 

The  Report  begins  by  including  Scotland,  apparently 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  justifying  one  point  in  the  egre¬ 
gious  speech  of  Lord  Inchcape,  who  declared  that  we  are 
spending  over  100  millions  a  year  on  education.  On  the 
next  page  we  are  told  that  Scotland  is  not  dealt  with  in 
this  Report.  We  are  also  told  that  the  total  expenditure 
from  rates  and  taxes  has  risen  in  England  and  Wales 
from  31£  millions  in  1913-14  to  84£  millions  (estimated) 
for  the  current  year.  We  are  not  told  that  the  latter 
sum  represents  only  about  40  millions  at  pre-war  rates, 
nor  are  we  reminded  that  between  1913  and  1918  the 
expenditure  on  education  rose  from  3 1  f  millions  to  only 
42  millions,  despite  rising  prices  and  the  fact  that  we 
were  paying  large  sums  in  war  allowances  to  men 
serving  with  the  forces  while  paying  also  for  the  services 
of  those  who  came  in  to  replace  them.  The  arrest  of  all 
new  outlay  on  buildings  and  equipment  makes  it  inevit¬ 
able  that  there  should  be  increased  expenditure  since 
1918.  Railway  magnates  ought  to  understand  this,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  colossal  bill  which  they  presented 
to  the  nation  in  respect  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  own 
property  during  the  war.  The  Committee  attribute 
some  of  the  increase  to  the  new  system  of  percentage 
grants  and  declare  themselves  to  be  “  much  impressed 
by  the  position  of  impotence  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  either  controlling  expenditure  or  effecting  economies, 
once  the  policy  has  been  determined.”  Somebody  has 
been  having  a  little  joke  at  the  Committee’s  expense. 

Salaries  and  Pensions. 

The  Committee  breaks  down  badly  in  its  consideration 
of  salaries  and  pensions.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the 
existing  schemes  leave  much  to  be  desired  and  that  they 
are  being  worked  in  a  manner  which  is  harmful  to  educa¬ 
tion  by  immobilising  teachers  and  penalising  unfairly 
those  who  work  in  independent  schools.  Even  so  it  is 
unfair  to  suggest  that  the  increased  payments  are  due 
solely  to  the  pressure  of  teachers  or  to  a  combination  of 
teachers  and  local  authorities  headed  by  Lord  Burnham. 
The  truth -is  that  the  improvements  have  been  made 
under  the  stress  of  the  need  to  obtain  recruits  of  the  right 
kind.  The  steady  falling  off  in  the  number  of  entrants 
to  teaching  has  been  seriously  noted  year  after  year  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
number  of  boys  who  enter  a  profession  is  a  fair  index  of 
its  economic  attractiveness,  and  the  statistics  show  that 
in  1919-20  114  authorities  had  no  boy  entrants  at 
all  ;  while  the  seventeen  authorities  which  include 
London  and  the  sixteen  largest  County  Boroughs, 
employing  32  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  England  and 
Wales,  recruited  only  152  boys.  Surely  a  committee  of 
business  men  might  have  been  expected  to  see  that 
improved  salaries  and  conditions  were  here  no  piece  of 
unwarranted  generosity  but  an  essential  means  of 
maintaining  a  supply  of  teachers. 
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Children  under  Six. 

Perhaps  the  most  pointed  commentary  on  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  bland  assurance  that  the  Geddes 
Committee  were  not  concerned  with  policy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  proposal  to  exclude  from  public  elementary  schools 
all  children  under  six  years  of  age.  It  is  difficult  to 
think  of  anything  which  will  have  a  greater  social  result 
in  the  working-class  districts,  where  the  infant  schools 
have  been  used  by  hard-worked  mothers  as  day  nurseries 
for  youngsters  of  even  two  years  old.  That  this  should 
not  be  permitted  is  easily  said,  especially  by  those  who 
are  able  to  consign  their  own  infants  to  the  care  of  nurses 
or  maidservants.  The  Education  Act  of  1918  proposed 
the  establishment  of  Nursery  Schools,  somewhat  on  the 
lines  of  the  Ecoles  Maternelles  in  France,  but  this 
proposal  is  interred  in  the  same  grave  or  mausoleum  as 
many  other  parts  of  the  impressive  waxwork  show 
which  Mr.  Fisher  opened  in  1918.  Until  the  plan  is 
resurrected  or  applied  in  a  modified  form  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  find  it  impossible  to  exclude  infants  from  the 
schools.  We  may  say  that  these  children  are  too  young 
to  come  within  the  scope  of  any  system  of  education 
properly  so-called.  They  nevertheless  do  come  within 
our  social  system,  and  unless  we  are  prepared  to  see  them 
abroad  in  the  gutters  we  must  provide  for  their  being 
properly  supervised.  This  is  a  matter  of  policy,  not  to  be 
settled  by  any  quintet  of  wealthy  business  men  thinking 
in  terms  of  dividends  and  anxious  chiefly  to  reduce  the 
income  tax. 

The  Indictment. 

The  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  Sir  Eric  Geddes 
and  his  colleagues  lies  in  their  failure  to  apprehend  the 
true  place  of  education  in  the  life  of  a  modern  community. 
They  have  given  expression,  but  not  authority,  to  the 
kind  of  opinion  which  is  very  common  in  suburban  villas, 
West  End  clubs,  and  farmers’  ordinaries.  It  is  less 
common  than  formerly,  and  some  of  us  had  hoped  that 
the  patriotic  endurance  and  valour  of  our  less  wealthy 
citizens  would  have  earned  for  them  a  respect  and 
consideration  which  would  have  taken  the  form  of  a 
steady  determination  to  open  to  them  every  avenue  to 
fuller  and  less  harassed  lives.  Some  believed  that  this 
determination  would  be  shared  by  men  who  had  made 
money  out  of  the  war,  even  by  those  who  had  remained 
at  home  prancing  from  one  Government  department  to 
another  and  grabbing  “  honours,”  while  poorer  men, 
no  younger  than  themselves,  were  enduring  hardship 
and  winning  honour.  Are  we  now  to  forget  everything 
save  dividends  and  income  tax  ?  Are  we  to  give  ear  to 
these  men  who  would  fain  push  the  cost  of  the  war  on  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  poor  ?  Let  us  rather  recognise  that 
we  cannot  in  honour  do  these  things,  and  that  the  advice 
of  business  men  on  matters  of  social  import  and  national 
welfare  is  apt  to  be  wholly  wrong  when  they  have  only 
the  money  standard  and  are  blind  to  the  sources  of  time 
national  greatness.  On  September  12th,  1918,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  said  : 

“We  must  pay  more  attention  to  the  school.  The  educated 
man  is"[a  better  worker  and  a  more  formidable  warrior— 
that  is,  a  better  citizen.  This  was  only  half  compre¬ 
hended  in  this  country  before  the  war.  I  am  glad  that 
since  then  we  have  had  Mr.  Fisher’s  great  Education 
Bill,  which  is  a] great  step  forward  towards  redressing 
the  blunders  of  the  past  ” 


Sir  John  McClure. 

On  Saturday,  the  18th  February,  Sir  John  McClure  died 
at  Mill  Hill,  after  a  very  brief  illness.  On  the  Sunday  before 
his  death  he  preached  a  sermon  at  Highgate  and  appeared 
to  be  in  his  usual  health.  Symptoms  of  a  chill  appeared 
on  the  following  day,  and  during  the  week  pneumonia 
developed  in  a  serious  form.  The  life  thus  brought  to  an 
untimely  close  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  was  a  singularly  active 
and  useful  one.  Born  in  Wigan  and  educated  first  at  Owen’s 
College,  Manchester,  Sir  J  ohn  remained  always  a  Lancashire 
man,  racy  and  direct  in  speech,  whimsical  in  humour,  and 
vigorous  in  action.  From  Owen’s  College  he  went  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  a  Senior  Optime  in  the 
Mathematical  Tripos  of  1885.  In  the  following  year  he 
took  the  LL.B.  degree,  to  be  followed  later  by  the  LL.D. 
He  was  also  a  B.A.  and  Doctor  of  Music  of  London 
University,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple 
in  1891. 

Before  going  to  Cambridge  he  was  a  master  in  the 
Hinckley  Grammar  School  for  four  years.  From  1885  he 
was  a  lecturer  for  the  Cambridge  University  Extension 
Syndicate  and  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Queen’s  College 
until  in  1891  he  was  appointed  Headmaster  of  the  Mill  Hill 
School,  then  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  fortunes  and  in  some 
danger  of  being  closed  altogether.  With  characteristic 
energy  and  resource  he  went  to  work  to  revive  the  school, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  he  had  established  its  position 
among  the  leading  public  schools,  while  preserving  its 
special  character  as  a  place  of  education  for  members  of 
the  Free  Churches. 

The  professional  organisation  of  teachers  claimed  some  of 
his  finest  efforts.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters,  and  served  for 
many  years  with  his  friend  Canon  Swallow  as  joint  honorary 
secretary.  In  1914  he  was  president  of  the  Association. 
The  Teachers’  Insurance  Society  owes  much  of  its  success 
to  him,  and  he  was  among  the  chief  of  those  who  secured  the 
establishment  of  the  present  Teachers  Council,  a  body  of 
which  he  became  one  of  the  leading  members.  His  friendly 
and  genial  spirit  won  for  him  the  affectionate  esteem  of  all 
his  colleagues,  and  nowhere  will  he  be  more  greatly  missed 
than  at  the  Council  meetings. 

All  these  varied  activities  were  second  to  his  work  as 
headmaster.  In  his  school  he  taught  every  format  frequent 
intervals  and  so  came  to  know  all  the  boys.  It  is  worth 
mention  that  after  receiving  a  knighthood  in  1913  he 
expressed  the  wish  that  in  school  he  should  still  be  known  as 
Dr.  McClure.  He  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  knew  him 
as  one  of  the  wisest  of  counsellors,  the  kindest  of  friends  and 
most  admirable  of  teachers,  one  who  was  indeed  “  the  best 
considered  and  unwearied  spirit  in  doing  courtesies.” 

HIPPARCHIA . 

Gowns  that  with  jewels  shine 
And  slippers  fine, 

The  scented  gear  that  vvomen  wear 
Shall  never  more  be  mine. 

I  take  instead  the  ground  for  bed, 

The  cynic  s  wallet  and  the  stick, 

The  double  blanket,  coarse  and  thick, 
And  girdled  robes  resign. 

As  Atalanta  in  the  race 
Did  once  for  glory  strive, 

So  I  a  greater  fame  embrace 
And  will  for  wisdom  live. 

A.P.  vii.  413. 
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WORKS  SCHOOLS  AND  CITIZENSHIP. 

By  Oliver  Bolton  King. 


Chief  among  the  problems  which  we  have  to  face 
to-day  is  the  readjustment  of  society  to  fit  into  its 
new  mentality  and  its  new  environment.  The  coming 
of  the  industrial  revolution  and  improved  means  of 
communication  have  altered  the  whole  social  fabric  of 
industrial  nations.  Our  economic  life  has  altered  too 
rapidly  for  our  mental  and  philosophical  life  to  keep 
pace,  and  as  the  result  we  live  in  a  time  of  social  chaos. 
Mankind  has  to  find  a  way  out  of  this  confusion,  and 
here  we  are  concerned  with  how  this  is  to  be  achieved 
in  the  juvenile  portion  of  industrial  communities. 

Before  the  industrial  revolution  few  had  co-operated 
in  the  group  mind,  the  management  of  social  matters  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  the  many  had  been 
passive  members  of  society.  With  the  growth  of  large 
centres  of  industry  the  position  of  the  many  became 
worse.  It  was  the  realisation  of  this,  together  with  other 
democratising  influences,  which  created  the  desire  to 
exalt  industry  and  trade  to  a  higher  level.  Voluntary 
efforts  were  made  to  give  pleasure  and  culture  to  the 
workers,  and  later  the  State  recognised  its  responsibility 
to  prescribe  some  minimum  of  education,  comfort,  and 
safety.  These,  and  all  other  movements  for  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  industry  and  commerce,  had  their  origin  in  the 
motive  :  “to  create  in  the  worker’s  mind,  whether  he 
be  capitalist,  technician,  or  labourer,  a  larger  view  of 
his  function,  as  a  co-worker  with  his  fellows  and  as  a 
contributor  to  human  progress.’’ 

These  earlier  movements  for  the  welfare  of  the  worker 
had  their  origin  for  the  most  part  outside  the  place  of 
employment ;  they  were  the  work  of  outside  social 
workers  who  saw  the  dangers  of  the  industrial  system, 
not  the  outcome  of  any  internal  social  consciousness. 
The  conception  of  a  factory  or  business  house  as  a  state 
in  miniature  is  only  now  gaining  any  headway.  In  the 
last  century  it  was  hardly  heard  of. 

The  causes  of  a  lack  of  social  consciousness  in  a 
factory  are  not  difficult  to  trace.  Men  were  herded 
together  in  large  numbers,  there  was  no  outlet  for  their 
inherent  desire  to  have  a  definite  place  in  a  social 
structure.  Little  wonder  then,  when  once  their  self- 
assertive  instinct  showed  itself,  masters’  federations 
and  trades  unions  forgot  their  aims  in  blind  self-asser¬ 
tiveness.  Conflict  is  a  necessity  for  the  solidification, 
often  for  the  very  existence  of  groups.  Between 
employers  and  employed  it  is  sure  to  be  wasteful  and 
destructive  to  social  peace.  But  between  factories, 
when  each  combines  all  grades  of  worker— employing, 
administrative,  and  manual  factors,  conflict  is  usually 
to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  and  the  groups  between 
which  conflict  exists.  It  is  the  factory,  not  the  grade 
of  work,  which  should  act  as  pivot  for  a  social  conscious¬ 
ness,  or  its  medium,  a  social  mind. 

A  little  prior  to  the  war  a  movement  on  the  part  of 
employers  began  to  cater  for  the  needs  of  the  workers. 
The  war  hurried  this  movement  on  through  several 
channels,  it  caused  unrest  which  sought  better  con¬ 
ditions,  it  caused  masters  to  regard  their  employees  in 
a  more  humane  light,  it  showed  the  economic  advantages 
of  welfare  work,  and  it  provided  excess  profits  to  spend 
on  internal  social  reform.  The  position  now  is  that  the 


better  type  of  firm  is  sincerely  trying  to  build  up  a 
sound  social  structure  around  its  plant  and  buildings. 
Under  the  present  conditions  the  employer  is  still  king 
of  his  small  state,  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  was  Emperor  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  ;  but  works  committees  and  general  social  and 
technical  co-operation  are  shaping  a  form  of  society 
which  will  survive,  almost  intact,  any  changes  in  the 
larger  economic  fabric. 

Out  of  this  recognition  of  the  human  side  of  industry 
springs  a  new  branch  of  industrial  management,  and  a 
new  class  to  deal  with  it.  When  the  rule  of  thumb 
method  of  manufacture  gave  place  to  more  accurate 
methods,  a  place  was  found  for  the  designer  and  draughts¬ 
man.  Later,  when  “  scientific  management  ”  became 
recognised,  the  rate  fixer,  sometimes  the  motion  study 
man,  were  recognised  as  the  ordinary  personnel  of  works. 
Now  that  we  are  recognising  the  human  and  social  side, 
the  welfare  worker  and  the  schoolmaster  enter  the 
arena,  and  are  just  as  vital  a  part  of  the  process  of 
production  as  the  other,  branches  of  management. 
Not  only  that,  but  it  is  citizen  production  as  well  as 
economic  production  that  is  their  special  concern. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  organiser  of  a  works 
school  is  to  win  the  sympathy  and  help  of  other  depart¬ 
ments,  for  without  this  he  is  unable  to  build  up  his  school 
as  a  part  of  a  larger  social  fabric.  Not  only  must  he  fit 
the  work  of  his  department  into  the  general  time-table 
with  as  little  dislocation  as  possible,  but  he  must  draw 
on  the  services  of  foremen  or  office  staff  for  technical 
instruction,  where  such  is  given,  and  for  help  in  out-of- 
school  social  activities. 

While  boys  or  girls  are  in  the  school  they  are  non¬ 
producing  members  of  the  organisation.  This  raises 
the  question  of  whether  it  is  better  to  allow  machines  to 
stand  idle  or  to  carry  a  reserve  staff  to  take  the  place  of 
those  in  the  classroom.  Different  solutions  have  been  tried, 
andnaturally  every  type  of  work  has  its  own  best  solution . 
To  allow  machinery  to  stand  idle  is  to  increase 
its  charge  on  the  cost  of  production.  There  are  cases, 
however,  where  a  periodical  rest  is  usual  for  the  machine, 
and  where  this  rest  can  be  fitted  with  the  operatives’ 
school  time.  There  are  mills  where  monotony  is  thought 
to  be  the  one  thing  par  excellence  to  be  avoided,  and  so 
a  change  of  machine  for  all  operatives  is  provided  by 
having  plant  in  excess  of  production.  Here  of  course 
the  same  solution  can  be  applied.  To  carry  a  reserve 
staff  on  the  other  hand  means  an  increased  pay  bill. 
It  must  be  left  a  question  of  which  method  is  best  in 
each  individual  case. 

Some  firms,  for  instance  a  large  London  store,  carry 
a  reserve  staff  for  rush  seasons  and  hours.  In  cases 
such  as  these  it  is  easy  to  replace  children  in  school 
from  this  source,  and  to  close  the  school  during  rush 
periods,  making  up  in  the  slack. 

There  is  often  a  dual  control  over  the  young  workers. 
Quite  apart  fi  om  the  inefficiency  of  having  two  masters, 
the  moral  danger  to  the  youngsters  is  great.  Is  the 
teacher  to  have  control  of  them  when  they  are  inside 
the  school  and  the  shop  foreman  at  all  other  times  ? 
This  is  often  the  case,  but  surely  it  does  not  reflect  the 
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first  principle  that  the  school  is  a  part  of  an  organisa¬ 
tion  existing  for  the  welfare  of  these  youngsters.  No 
school,  however  good,  can  hope  to  direct  the  lives  of 
scholars  whom  it  controls  for  eight  hours  a  week.  If 
it  is  to  exercise  guardianship  over  them  it  must  see 
them  for  much  more  than  this  time.  And  yet  the 
school  cannot  claim  sovereignity  over  them  in  the 
shops.  In  small  works  there  is  no  reason  why  both 
sides  cannot  settle  on  a  policy  by  informal  talks — 
indeed  this  is  often  done  ;  but  in  large  concerns  this 
method  cannot  work.  Here  is  a  clear  demand  for  a 
works  committee  composed  of  delegates  from  all 
departments,  whose  duty  is  to  settle  on  and  execute  a 
uniform  policy  with  regard  to  the  younger  workers, 
and  to  allot  definite  spheres  of  influence.  This  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  scholars,  and  so  far  as  we  know 
has  proved  a  marked  success  in  a  number  of  industrial 
concerns. 

Within  the  school  discipline  may  be  conducted  by 
means  of  some  form  of  self-government,  but  whether 
this  is  possible  in  the  shops  is  very  doubtful.  In  the 
one  case  a  preparation  for  life  is  proceeding,  and  it  is 
right  that  all  should  share  responsibility.  In  the  other 
adult  life  is  being  lived,  and  the  more  immature  co¬ 
operation  of  youths  cannot  be  risked.  The  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  boys  in  the  Manchester  tramway  strike  ballot 
is  proof  of  this.  In  the  school  the  problem  is  to  strike 
the  right  balance  between  freedom  and  discipline. 
Freedom  is  essential  as  a  training  for  later  responsibility, 
while  discipline  is  an  equally  important  part  of  educa¬ 
tion,  for  as  Mazzini  has  said  :  “No  one  can  command 
who  has  not  learnt  to  obey.’’  The  solution  evidently 
lies  in  the  correct  amount  of  self-government. 

The  school’s  activities  must  not  stop  at  the  confines 
of  the  works.  The  essence  of  social  work  among 
children  is  to  give  them  forms  of  activity  which  suit 
their  stage  of  development,  for  by  fitting  their  play  to 
their  age  they  will  gain  most  physically,  morally,  and 
mentally.  Apart  from  team  games  this  is  best  provided 
by  scouting,  and  as  it  is  clearly  distracting  for  the  young 
member  of  society  to  belong  to  too  many  social  groups, 
scout  troop  and  school  should  be  closely  identified. 
The  schoolmaster  will  be  the  better  teacher  for  being  a 
scoutmaster  also  ;  he  will  come  into  contact  with  his 
charges  under  different  conditions,  will  see  different  sides 
of  their  natures,  and  can  direct  his  energies  accordingly. 
Here  again  the  need  for  co-operation  between  different 
departments  is  made  clear.  There  can  be  few  works 
which  do  not  possess  embryo  scoutmasters  among 
their  personnel. 

A  number  of  firms  have  taken  up  this  side  of  welfare 
work  in  a  whole-hearted  manner.  In  one  works  school 
of  250  boys  everyone  is  a  scout  !  In  many  cases  a  house 
and  land  have  been  acquired  in  the  country  as  a  rest 
house  for  adults  and  as  a  centre  for  scout  activities, 
and  transport  to  and  from  is  often  provided  by  the 
firm’s  motor  transport  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  still  a  large  number  of  employers  who  fail  to 
realise  that  this  kind  of  work  does  bring  a  cash  return, 
even  if  higher  motives  do  not  appeal  to  them. 

The  worker,  be  he  adult  or  juvenile,  is  of  necessity  a 
member  of  at  least  two  groups — family  and  occupation. 
How  far  should  contact  between  the  two  exist,  or  how 
far  should  the  one  complex  of  attachments  dominate 
the  other,  if  at  all  ?  In  England,  more  than  anywhere 


else,  the  “  Englishman’s  home  is  his  castle.’’  If  we 
observe  the  application  of  this  dictum  we  cannot  but 
observe  that,  as  time  passes,  it  becomes  more  true  as 
regards  property  and  belief,  but  less  true  in  matters  of 
physical  and  intellectual  life.  The  child  leaves  the 
control  of  the  home  for  that  of  the  State  in  matters  of 
education  ;  more  recently  his  employment  and  bodily 
welfare  have  become  as  much  the  concern  of  the  State 
as  of  his  parents.  Thus  the  principle  has  become 
established  that  the  State,  as  guardian  of  social  order, 
may  invade  the  life  of  the  family.  Is  it  permissible 
for  an  employer,  private  owner,  company,  or  co-operative 
group  to  do  the  same  ? 

Contact  between  the  home  and  factory  may  be 
established  in  two  distinct  ways.  .There  can  be  a 
close  union  through  social  or  directive  intercourse,  or 
the  factory  can  assume  domination  over  the  home. 

The  beginnings  of  both  are  to  be  seen  around  us. 
We  will  examine  in  what  directions  each  may  develop. 
There  is,  in  this  era,  a  deplorable  lack  of  higher  inter¬ 
course  between  people  of  the  working  classes ;  a 
deficiency  which  makes  a  more  complete  corporate  life 
impossible.  To  associate  on  a  sound  social  plane  they 
require  a  common  ground  of  both  place  and  interest, 
and  this  can  be  provided  by  State,  local  government, 
employer,  or  co-operative  effort.  Now  we  can  classify 
these  various  efforts  into  two  categories :  those  in 
which  place  of  occupation  forms  the  central  pivot,  and 
those  in  which  it  does  not.  While  there  is  clearly  a 
place  for  all,  it  is  equally  clear  that  one  or  the  other  of 
these  groups  is  the  most  desirable  ;  one  will  best  survive 
the  test  of  time,  and  by  that  token  will  be  the  better 
factor  in  a  sound  social  fabric.  We  cannot  at  present 
say  whether  the  interest  element  of  occupation  should 
be  sought  after  because  of  the  use  it  makes  of  an  already 
existing  interest,  or  whether  it  is  a  harmful  influence 
outside  of  working  hours  and  should  be  sacrificed  for 
whatever  interests  other  groups  can  provide. 

We  notice  tendencies  towards  utilising  the  mutual 
interest  of  occupation  and  place  of  occupation  on  many 
sides.  Large  factories,  the  world  over,  are  making 
successful  efforts  to  create  a  social  life .  centring  on 
themselves  and  embracing  not  only  the  worker  but  his 
family  as  well. 

This  is  usually  done  through  the  medium  of  a  welfare 
worker  or  social  secretary  acting  in  conjunction  with 
a  works  social  committee,  their  function  being  to 
administer  the  workers’  institute,  or  the  athletic  ground, 
and  to  initiate  such  affairs  as  whist  drives,  parties, 
concerts,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  social  intercourse. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  good  done  by  this 
system  in  providing  for  the  workers’  leisure  as  well  as 
for  that  of  his  family.  It  is  in  such  types  of  intercourse 
as  this  that  the  works  school  has  an  important  function 
to  perform.  The  school,  apart  from  its  purely  juvenile 
affairs,  provides  an  organised  group  for  the  younger 
employees,  which  often  acts  as  a  hinge  for  the  activities 
of  their  elders.  This  phenomenon  is  often  to  be  observed 
around  elementary  schools,  and  perhaps  the  case  may  be 
cited  of  an  East  London  school  which  has  produced  and 
maintains  the  first  signs  of  social  neighbourly  intercourse 
in  its  district.  • 

vSigns  are  not  wanting  that  the  other  alternative— 
the  domination  of  the  firm  over  the  home — is  being 
tried.  Some  works  of  American  origin  exercise  the 
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right  to  inspect  their  workers’  homes  in  exchange  for 
a  high  rate  of  pay.  If  a  man  is  not  living  at  a  standard 
reasonably  consistent  with  his  wage  the  firm  has  no 
further  use  'for  his  services. 

To  turn  to  the  juvenile  aspect  of  employment  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  home  by  the  factory.  A  firm,  by 
possessing  a  works  school  is  assuming  some  of  the 
educative  functions  of  the  State,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  despite  the  State’s  right  of  inspection.  By  so 
doing  it  takes  the  right  to  delegate  for  the  State  or 
locality  (used  to  designate  either  national  or  local 
administration)  so  far  as  State  interference  is  recognised, 
i.e.,  in  matters  of  clothing,  feeding,  cleanliness,  and 
regular  hours.  If  it  goes  further,  it  is  leading  to  the  same 
results  as  where  adults  are  concerned,  but  it  can,  and 
often  does,  by  the  unofficial  visits  of  the  educational 
officer,  exercise  an  advisory  power  over  the  home. 
Often  where  a  boy  is  unable  to  attend  school  social 
functions  because  he  is  “  wanted  at  home  ”  or  prefers 
the  gutter  to  organised  activity,  a  talk  between 
teacher  and  parent  will  put  things  to  rights.  This  is 
even  more  applicable  to  the  case  of  girls.  Here  lies  an 
important  function  of  the  works  educational  official, 
but  it  is  he,  not  the  firm,  who  should  appear  to  take  the 
initiative. 

An  important  side  issue  of  this  category  of  social 
relations  is  the  question  of  juvenile  crime,  or  more 
properly  juvenile  delinquency.  Much  of  its  present 
prevalence  is  due  to  the  young  offender  falling  between 
two  stools  of  authority.  The  average  artisan  father 
never  exercised  very  much  control  over  his  children’s 
spare  time  amusements,  and  during  the  war  he  lost 
much  of  his  previous  authority.  The  schools,  until 
quite  recently,  did  little  to  cover  this  gap.  So  far  as 
preventive  measures  go,  the  solution  lies  in  the  adoles¬ 
cent’s  activity  in  his  spare  time.  So  far  as  punitive 
measures  are  concerned,  the  matter  is  probably  best 
left  in  the  hands  of  well  regulated  juvenile  courts. 
The  so-called  “  crime  ”  of  boys  and  girls  is  a  very 
different  matter  from  adult  crime.  Whatever  our  views 
of  the  ethical  evaluation  of  the  offence  in  the 
latter  case,  we  must  agree  that  where  adolescents  are 
concerned  it  is  not  the  crime  but  the  motive  which  should 
determine  the  punishment.  The  ordinary  type  of 
evidence  cannot  do  much  to  supply  this,  and  the  youth, 
because  he  is  a  youth,  will  not  give  a  clear  account. 
The  parents  often  will  not  or  cannot.  Who  is  able  to  ? 
Where  a  youthful  delinquent  belongs  to  a  close  social 
grouping  "such  as  a  works  school,  in  conjunction  with  a 
welfare  department,  the  officials  of  this  society  should 
be  in  a  position  to  give  the  most  valuable  evidence,  and 
often  the  punishment  as  well.  But  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  recognise  an  employing  association  as 
having  equal  authority  over  the  child  with  State  or  home, 
such  cases  must  always  be  tried  by  a  public  court — 
public  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  public  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  though  never  open  to  the  public. 

Associated  Board  R.A.M.  and  R.C.M. 

The  gold  medal  for  the  highest  honours  marks  in  the  British 
Isles  for  the  Advanced  Grade  for  Piano  in  the  examinations 
recently  held  by  the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy 
and  Royal  College  of  Music  has  been  gained  by  Miss  F.  M.  Lamb, 
a  pupil  of  Sandecotes  School,  Parkstone — one  of  the  schools  of 
the  Church  Education  Corporation. 


A  SCHOLAR’S  KISSES. 

Kissf.s  are  of  many  kinds — so  we  have  been  told  on  high 
authority  ;  but  that  the  differences  can  be  rendered  with 
nice  precision  in  words  we  are  not  sure.  There  is  a 
language  of  the  eyes,  and  we  suspect  that  there  may  be 
a  language  of  the  lips  which  is  not  the  language  of  the 
voice.  Yet  Latin  has  three  words  for  “  kiss  ”  ;  did  each 
of  these,  we  wonder,  carry  its  own  distinctive  meaning, 
breathe  its  proper  and  private  fragrance,  and  exercise  a 
peculiar  and  special  charm  !  When  we  meet  any  one 
of  these  words  alone,  whichever  it  may  be,  we  quickly 
translate  it  by  what  we  take  for  its  English  equivalent ; 
this  is  easy  enough,  but  what  is  not  easy  is  to  put  into 
English  a  single  passage  in  which  all  three  are  found. 
Erasmus  uses  all  three  in  a  merry  letter  which  he  wrote 
in  1499  from  an  English  country  house  to  an  Italian 
friend  living  in  France  at  that  time.  Italy  and  France 
together,  perhaps,  he  thought,  might  be  trusted  to  inter¬ 
pret  and  discriminate.  The  letter  is  worth  reading  not 
only  for  the  pretty  puzzle  which  it  offers  to  the  translator, 
but  also  for  the  picture  which  it  gives  of  English  manners. 

English  girls,  Erasmus  protests,  have  the  looks  of 
goddesses,  and  “  there  is  a  custom  here,’’  he  adds, 
“which  deserves  ever  so  much  praise.  Come  into  a  house 
and  every  one  welcomes  you  with  kisses  ;  leave  it,  and 
with  kisses  they  send  you  on  your  way  ;  come  back,  and 
the  little  lips  are  put  up  again  ;  does  a  visitor  come  to 
you  ?  these  sweet  salutations  are  offered  ;  must  your 
guest  depart  ?  caresses  are  exchanged  ;  meet  anybody 
anywhere,  and  kisses  come  in  plenty  ;  in  a  word,  wherever 
you  go,  it’s  kisses  all  the  way.  And  if  you  had  once 
tasted  them,  Faustus  .  .  .  .” 

It  is  not  for  us  to  spread  before  the  eyes  of  our  readers 
the  temptations  with  which  Erasmus  invited  his  friend 
to  hasten  to  this  country.  Our  purpose  is  to  show  that 
where  Erasmus,  using  Latin,  had  three  short  separate 
words  at  his  command,  we  have  been  constrained  in  our 
effort  to  get  the  semblance  of  variety  to  use  several 
groups  of  long  words  ;  and  at  best  it  is  the  semblance 
only  that  we  get,  for  by  “  kisses,”  “  salutations  ”  and 
“  caresses  ”  we  have  not  pretended  to  distinguish 
meanings.  Had  Erasmus  any  differences  in  his  mind  ? 
We  doubt  it  ;  we  rather  believe  that  he  rang  the  changes 
on  his  words  for  the  sake  not  of  sense  but  of  sound. 

Here  is  a  problem  for  the  historian.  We  were  taught 
to  suppose  that  there  was  something  cold  and  reserved 
in  the  English  temperament,  and  that  even  if  a  fire 
glowed  in  English  hearts  it  seldom  thawed  the  ice  of 
English  demeanour.  Rosalind,  we  remember,  showed 
more  than  once  “  a  coming  on  disposition,”  but  she 
marked  its  rarity  by  announcing  it.  Were  we  right  ? 
And  was  Erasmus  wrong  ?  His  story  is  too  vivid  for 
us  lightly  to  refuse  him  credit  :  then  are  we  strangely 
altered  ?  Or  perhaps  we  must  say  that  Erasmus  had 
exceptional  fortune  ?  The  philosopher,  too,  may 
exercise  his  chaste  judgment  on  this  theme.  If  change 
there  has  been,  is  it  a  change  for  the  better  or  for  the 
worse  ?  Is  it  “  progress,”  or  “  retrogression  ”  that  we 
see  ?  Or  will  he  bid  us  abandon  these  words,  and  warn 
us  against  mere  and  mischievous  “  appearances  ”  ? 
Whatever  his  sermon,  here  is  a  text  on  which  to  hang  it. 

E.T.C. 
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SIR  MICHAEL  SADLER  ON  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  IN  EDUCATION. 

In  the  issue  of  Indian  Education  for  November  last  there  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  note  on  the  place  of 
independent  schools,  written  by  Sir  Michael  Sadler  as  part  of  his  monthly  contribution  on  Education  in  England. 


Sir  Michael  says  : — 

“For  centuries  private  enterprise  has  been  charac¬ 
teristic  of  English  education.  John  Milton  kept  a 
private  school ;  John  Locke  was  a  private  tutor ; 
Thomas  Arnold,  before  he  went  to  Rugby,  was  a  private 
schoolmaster  at  Laleham  ;  the  Hills,  who  were  cham¬ 
pions  of  self-government  in  schools,  and  to  whom 
Arnold  owed  some  of  his  ideas,  had  a  private  school  in 
Birmingham  ;  Herbert  Spencer’s  father,  from  whom 
the  philosopher  got  his  best  educational  ideas,  was  a 
private  schoolmaster  in  Derby  ;  and  Miss  Frances  Buss, 
a  pioneer  in  the  higher  education  of  girls  in  England, 
began  her  work  as  headmistress  of  a  private  school  in 
North  London.  At  this  moment  some  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  art  of  education  are  being  made  at 
private  schools,  among  them  Bedales,  under  Mr.  J.  H. 
Badley,  and  the  Hall  School  at  Weybridge,  under  Miss 
Gilpin.  Without  the  experiments  made  in  the  best 
private  schools,  English  education  would  have  had  an 
impoverished  tradition. 

“  The  Germans,,  under  the  influence  of  Hegel,  and 
the  French,  under  the  influence  of  Napoleon,  have  been 
propagandists  of  the  idea  that  education,  being  a  public 
interest,  should  be  carried  on  under  the  management 
or  close  supervision  of  the  State.  Some  easy-going 
English  thinkers,  attracted  by  the  apparent  simplicity 
of  the  idea,  have  been  betrayed  into  speaking  of  private 
enterprise  in  education  as  if  it  were  akin  to  profiteering. 
Matthew  Arnold,  dazzled  by  what  he  saw  in  France  and 
Germany,  set  the  fashion  of  disparaging  private  effort 
in  education.  But  education  is  too  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  family  life  and  with  personal  conviction  to 
be  safely  turned  into  a  State  monopoly.  If  the  State 
forbade  varieties  of  schools  in  order  to  secure  tidiness 
in  organization  there  would  sooner  or  later  be  an  up¬ 
heaval.  We  English  are  an  individualistic  people,  set 
in  a  matrix  of  national  unity.  Daniel  Defoe,  who  knew 
us  well,  said  that  we  are  a  mixed  lot,  with  conflicting 
views  of  life,  and  harder  to  rule  in  times  of  peace  than 
war. 

“  By  instinct  we  English  know  that,  in  order  to  keep 
our  freedom,  we  must  keep  our  education  sufficiently 
free  from  State  control.  For  this  freedom  we  have  to 
pay  a  price.  The  price  is  inefficiency  in  many  private 
schools  and  complexity  in  our  national  education. 
But  freedom  is  worth  the  price.  Foreigners  wonder  why 
we  have  struggled  so  long  against  proposals  to  organise 
our  national  education  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
State.  The  struggle  has  been  due  not  to  stupidity,  but 
to  conviction.  In  averting  the  danger  of  a  State  system 
of  education,  England  has  spent  far  more  energj?  than 
would  have  sufficed  to  equip  her  with  a  system  like 
that  of  pre-war  Germany  and  of  France.  In  the  19th 
century  England  discarded  laissez-faire  in  education, 
but  on  the  other  front  of  the  battle  rejected  over¬ 
interference  by  ‘the  State.  The  central  mass  of  English 
opinion  inclines  instinctively  to  institutions  which 
attempt,  in  Pascal’s  words,  ‘  the  union  and  harmony 
of  two.  seemingly  opposite  truths.’  In  education  we 


grope  for  a  via  media  between  individualism  and  collec¬ 
tivism.  We  want  to  combine  liberty  of  experiment 
with  due  inspection  by  public  authority  :  reasonable 
freedom  with  proper  obedience.  Education  lies  in  the 
borderland  between  the  province  of  State  action  and 
the  province  of  private  enterprise.  No  nation  in  the 
world  has  fought  so  stubbornly  and  so  successfully  for 
this  ideal.  The  State  must  have  a  hand  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  game,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  all  the 
cards  in  its  hand. 

“  In  England  there  are  too  many  inefficient  private 
schools.  They  injure  the  interests  of  the  good  private 
schools  and  compromise  the  principle  of  liberty.  The 
Teachers  Registration  Council,  of  which  I  have  been 
chairman  for  the  last  six  years,  are  unanimously  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  maintaining  good  private 
schools  as  an  indispensable  part  of  national  education. 
But  we  have  been  able  to  recognize  only  625  private 
schools  out  of  1,800  which  applied  for  recognition. 

“  Private  schools  have  no  right  to  claim  immunity 
from  public  inspection.  The  ablest  and  most  public- 
spirited  private  school  teacher  welcomes  inspection  if 
it  is  fair-minded  and  does  not  demand  structural  changes 
beyond  what  is  necessary.  Many  private  schools  could 
carry  on  without  aid  from  public  funds.  Their  work, 
if  it  is  efficient,  saves  the  taxpayer  and  the  ratepayer 
annually  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  Other  private 
schools  could  be  made  efficient  and  enabled  to  continue 
their  work  for  the  public  interest  if  they  received  grants- 
in-aid  from  Government  or  local  authorities.  It  would, 
however,  be  contrary  to  principle  to  swell  private  profit 
by  public  subsidy.  The  head  teacher’s  salary,  fixed  at 
the  standard  rate,  should  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking.  You  cannot 
have  a  school  without  a  responsible  head.  The  head’s 
salary  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  school’s  expenditure. 
Any  profit  over  and  above  the  necessary  working 
expenses  should  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
education.  A  private  school  thus  reorganised  would 
become  virtually  a  public  institution  and  be  eligible  for 
aid  from  public  funds.  Throughout  Scandinavia,  as 
Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton  has  shown,  the  State  adopts  this 
arrangement  with  the  double  purpose  of  maintaining 
freedom  of  educational  instruction  and  of.  avoiding 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  public  money.  In  England 
we  might  do  worse  than  follow  the  Scandinavian 
example.  To  sneer  at  a  private  schoolmaster  as  a  profiteer 
'  is  ungenerous,  because  in  many  cases  he  works  without 
salary  and  what  he  receives  in  ‘  profits  ’  is  less  than  he 
could  earn  as  a  headmaster  of  a  public  school.” 

# 

Summer  Time. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  a  report  is  to 
be  furnished  by  the  Worcester  Education  Committee 
through  the  staff  of  the  school  medical  service  on  the  effect 
of  the  Summer  Time  Act  on  young  children.  Opinion  is 
by  no  means  unanimous  on  the  question,  but  many  teachers 
believe  that  children  have  too  little  sleep,  that  they  are 
more  listless  (especially  during  the  first  hour  of  the  school 
day),  and  that  their  general  vitality  is  lowered. 
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ANY  MORNING. 

By  D.  N.  Dalglish. 


Barbara  peeped  at  the  watch  under  her  pillow.  Twelve 
minutes  to  seven.  In  another  few  hundred  seconds 
bustle  and  clangour  would  announce  the  passage  of 
Rose  among  the  hot  water  cans.  Unlucky  Rose  to  have 
her  red-cheeked  West  country  pleasantness  bitterly 
compared  to  the  tristful  visage  of  an  Euripidean  messenger 
Euripides  ?  What  had  he  to  say  about  waking  up  in 
the  morning  to  find  one’s  self  superfluous  ? 

Could  I  take  me  to  some  cavern  for  my  hiding, 

In  the  hill-tops,  where  the  sun  scarce  hath  trod.  .  .  . 

Long  ago,  pre-war,  one  had  been  taken  in  an  immacu¬ 
late  sixth  form  party  to  Bradfield,  and  there  had  been 
dazzling  sky  and  amazing  music  and  strawberries  by 
the  way.  But  now  one  had  less  heart  to  read  ;  and  both 
Euripides  and  his  translator  belonged  to  rebellious 
ethical  minorities,  not  well  esteemed  here. 

Rose  was  coming.  Now  she  was  clumping  into  the 
bathroom,  never  reflecting  as  she  looked  at  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  door  that  it  led  into  prison.  Here  she  was  ; 
Barbara  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  every  inch  of  her 
being  shrinking  together  in  an  attempt  to  induce  some 
form  of  sub-unconsciousness,  an  anaesthetic  timed  to 
expire  at  four  o'clock  with  tea.  Waking  up  could  be 
so  delightful.  It  was  not  the  chilly  wadding  of  autumn 
mist  outside  the  window  that  was  so  unendurable,  nor 
the  riotous  barren  jungle  of  dying  borders  below  the 
window  that  terrified.  It  would  be  an  amazingly  lovely 
day  in  all  probability,  and  at  five  one  would  be  able  to 
go  up  the  hill  and  wander  in  the  lanes  about  Cope  Hall, 
where  traveller’s  joy  had  been  so  rife  among  the  hazels. 
....  But  would  one  be  able  ?  A  teasing  foreboding 
made  its  way  up  to  the  surface  of  reality.  This  was 
Wednesday.  At  five  the  boarders  had  to  be  shepherded 
across  the  gravel  back  to  school,  to  preparation  and 
practice.  The  Head  was  going  into  Alderham  that 
afternoon  to  some  aimless  festival ;  she  hated  festivals, 
and  at  last  she  would  escape.  Boredom  would  lead  her, 
not  to  her  house  but  to  school.  The  babies  would  be  caught 
at  play  on  a  forbidden  stair  ;  Gladys  and  Molly  would 
be  doing  something  “disappointing” — blessed  word. 

A  wistful  bar  or  two  from  St.  Peter ’s-in-the-West 
announced  seven  o’clock,  followed  by  the  heavy  bell  of 
the  Grammar  School.  What  was  the  good  of  lying  there 
any  longer  pretending  that  things  could  be  averted,  that 
prison  was  not  prison,  that  by  the  easy  procedure  of 
lying  in  bed  one  could  acquire  the  peculiar  amalgamation 
of  propriety,  gaiety,  condescension  and  jocularity  which 
should  awe  and  charm  a  hundred  per  cent,  of  this 
damnable  school  ?  The  mist  cleared  unsteadily  off  the 
drive  and  revealed  Miss  Nightingale  returning  from 
early  service  at  St.  Frideswide’s,  apparently  unshaken 
by  the  prospect  of  instructing  her  kind  in  the  mysteries 
of  tucks,  seams,  and  rock-cakes.  It  must  be  a  comfort 
to  have  a  mentality  like  that  ;  in  cleverer  folk  it  took 
the  form  of  writing  in  the  Church  Times,  or  tickling 
Oxford  with  Absolute  and  Abitophell.  In  Miss  Nightin¬ 
gale,  of  course,  it  showed  itself  as  merely  sectarian. 
Barbara  dropped  both  brush  and  comb,  grown  clumsy  at 
the  first  glimmerings  of  odium  theologicum. 

She  would  wear  the  Russian  brooch  with  the  amber 
stone.  Diana  had  given  it  to  her.  How  Diana  would 
have  hated  this  hole — this  prison  !  “  Denmark’s  a 


prison.  Quotation.  Hamlet.”  That  was  one  of  her 
mannerisms  of  expression.  But  then  Diana  was  sensible 
and  remained  outside  prisons  without  having  trouble¬ 
some  controversy  in  a  half-formed  mind.  Diana’s 
people  were  rich,  too,  whispered  cynicism. 

It  was  still  early — probably  other  people  were  still 
warm,  lazy  and  in  love  with  life  and  the  pillows  thereof. 
Unnatural  philosophers,  who  could  scramble  up  at  an 
inadequate  ten  minutes  before  the  breakfast  bell,  and 
dash  downstairs  in  a  positively  week-end  temper  of  good 
humour,  light-hearted,  undaunted,  confident  of  getting 
through  the  day  “  somehow.”  “  Somehow,”  said 
Barbara,  “  is  a  silly  word.  You've  got  to  be  Caesar  or 
nothing  to  these  girls — archangel  plus  encyclopaedia. ” 

-  (2) 

The  dining-room  was  horrible.  So  were  six  women 
seated  round  a  table  in  stiff  Jacobean  chairs — and 
looking  for  the  most  part  contented  with  education  as 
here  instituted.  Miss  Nightingale  poured  out  coffee, 
and  the  secretive  art  mistress  tried  to  divert  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  haddock  with  the  mystery  she  loved,  as  if  half- 
a-dozen  inquisitive  pupils  were  ambushed  near  her  chair. 
The  two  students  alternately  fed  with  the  boarders  in 
the  hall  ;  this  morning  the  staff  had  the  company  of  the 
fair  one,  who  had  arrived  by  the  same  train  as  Barbara 
—was  it  in  September  or  centuries  back  ? — and  had 
spent  her  first  seven  weeks  in  a  succession  of  adorations. 
For  the  moment  she  was  happy  to  gaze  across  the  table 
at  the  games  mistress,  young  also,  mannerless,  a  mon¬ 
strous  bugbear  to  Miss  Nightingale’s  respectable  pieties. 
And  Miss  Frost,  who  taught  music  and  worried  because 
she  admired  the  Head  ....  and  the  Head  was  beastly 
to  her  and  criticised  her  to  her  face  before  visitors. 

And  the  news  was  as  horrible  as  the  brown  1  incrust  a 
and  horsehair  sofa.  The  unemployed  were  agitating 
more  dangerously,  and  the  League  was  sulky  and  would 
do  nothing  towards  relieving  Russia- — but  these  were  not 
matters  to  be  mentioned  to  scholastic  ears.  Listen  to 
them  now.  The  student  was  asking  Miss  Pennington, 
with  the  desperate  courage  of  adoration,  if  she  (whose 
reading  began  and  ended  with  magazines)  cared  for 
Rupert  Brooke  !  Miss  Nightingale  and  Miss  Frost  were 
lost  in  a  maze  of  episcopal  anecdotes- — (Miss  Frost  also 
had  a  Church  Times  complex).  The  art  mistress  asked 
Barbara  if  she  knew  what  form  Amy  Edwards’  latest 
crime  had  taken.  Then  the  conversation  sorted  itself 
out  and  made  a  final  leap  to  the  immorality  of  the 
Upper  Third,  and  the  audacity  of  various  parents. 

(3). 

The  dining-room  was  at  least  a  room,  but  Barbara  had 
sometimes  wondered  if  Staff  Tomb  would  not  more 
properly  describe  the  next-door  apartment.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  autumn  term  rubbish 
has  grown  together  in  the  most  spacious  of  such  spots, 
and  this  was  a  narrow,  meagre,  drab,  Perrin  and  Traill-ish 
place  to  begin  with,  where  paper  and  string  and  lost 
brooches  and  hockey  balls  and  reels  of  cotton  looked 
unusually  revolting.  Shelves  overflowed  now  and  then 
with  a  thud  and  a  rustle  ;  the  blind  was  given  1 0  breaking ; 
the  one  compensation  was  the  view,  which  embraced  not 
only  the  Parish  Church  and  the  Jubilee  Clock  Tower, 
but  the  “  dim  blue  goodness  of  the  Downs.” 
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Barbara  went  to  the  window  now.  She  could  hope 
only  for  a  moment's  peace.  That  was  the  real,  perma¬ 
nent,  unanswerable  charge  against  this  form  of  imprison¬ 
ment — that  one  could  never  settle  down  to  be  happy. 
Life  still  possessed  all  the  same  jolly,  humorous,  pictur¬ 
esque  things,  but  all  through  the  shortest  pause  of 
relaxation  one  sat  under  the  grey  shadow  of  returning 
dreariness.  The  thorns  grew  and  grew  until  they  made 
an  encircling  nightmare  for  the  smallest  of  roses.  Even 
in  what  seemed  to  be  abandoned  delight,  some  invisible 
watcher  sat  in  a  corner  of  one’s  mind,  marking  the 
return  of  the  enemy,  triumphantly  crying,  "You  can’t 
get  rid  of  me  !  You  can’t  lose  your  silly  self  in  that 
romantic  world  of  books  and  ideas.  You  can  ride  as 
fast  and  as  far  as  you  like,  but  to-night  or  to-morrow 
morning  I  shall  drag  you  back  to  half-existence,  and  you 
must  put  away  your  pictures.”  There  was  no  present. 
While  one  was  rushing  to  books  or  talk  or  the  country 
to  cheer  and  shout  over  the  passage  of  some  horror 
newty  extinct,  the  future  would  loom  up  with  inevitable 
threat,  inevitable  voice  and  clutch  ;  one’s  real  self  had 
to  slip  under  again. 

Here  were  the  non-resident  staff,  the  prejudiced, 
experienced,  hostile  women,  coming  up  the  drive  and 
along  the  terrace.  Doubtless  they  were  efficient  and 
one  would  never  have  found  them  in  an  inferior  school. 
Grey  tweed  costumes  they  wore,  or  khaki  coating,  black 
hats  and  squat  black  shoes.  Most  of  them  had  been 
entertaining  her  as  a  new-comer.  Two  lived  at  home  ; 
several  were  growing  old  in  lonely  lodgings,  monuments 
of  an  imperfect  society  as  surely  as  those  below  the 
"  poverty  line  ”  ;  there  were  two  "  duets,”  each  living 
in  its  own  little  feminine  villa.  The  school  secretary 
had  asked  her,  half  facetiously,  what  made  her  choose 
that  school  for  her  first  post — they  had  all  talked  with 
culture  and  restraint  ;  but  the  uncharitableness  of  their 
corporate  life  lay  not  far  below  the  surface,  and  silly 
little  animosities  wasted  their  spare-time  energies. 
They  never  went  out  with  strange  meats  on  Sunday  to 
taste  the  “  still  solitude  ”  on  the  Ilsley  Downs,  or  went 
into  Alderham  for  a  Saturday  concert  ;  they  turned  eyes 
of  amiable  ignorance  upon  the  local  W.E.A.  They  had 
tasted  all  the  conventional  springs  of  art  so  often,  of 
course  ;  year  after  year  they  uncomplainingly  handed 
out  the  same  food  to  successive  generations,  and  any 
aspirations  they  had  once  had  after  a  comprehensive 
ideal  of  unity  was  lost  in  the  narrow  groove  of. specialisa¬ 
tion.  Grumbling  came  to  them  very  easily  ;  not  so 
revolution.  For  them  a  premature  middle  age  drew 
mistily  over  the  business  of  education  as  over  their 
physical  life.  To  think  of  it  seemed  almost  a  piece  of 
ill-health.  Their  friendships  were  all  tending  to  lose 
the  refining,  creative  force  of  intimacies,  their  critical 
faculties,  their  younger  sport  with  ideas  forgotten,  were 
reverting  to  personalities. 

The  bell  rang  for  prayers  ;  Barbara  withdrew  her 
desirous  eyes  from  the  curve  of  the  Downs  and  from  the 
short  stretch  of  adjacent  road  where  the  dear,  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  were  administered  by  such  as  were  not 
prisoners.  Wednesday  morning— there  would  be  that 
prayer  of  poignant  memories  imploring  that  a  “  due 
succession  of  persons  qualified  to  serve  Thee  ”  might 
file  out  of  "our  Public  Schools  and  Universities.” 

"  Have  you  seen  Joyce  Harrison’s  hair  ribbon  ?  ” 
breathed  Miss  Frost  in  capitals.  "  Pink - ” 


CHRONICLE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Jan.  26 — Dr.  T.  Percy  Nunn  lectured  at  Manchester  College, 
Oxford,  on  “  Present  Tendencies  in  School  Reform.” 

Jan.  28 — The  first  Inter-University  Commerce  Conference  was 
held  at  the  University  of  Birmingham,  the  chief  address 
being  delivered  by  Sir  William  Ashley,  Vice-Principal 
and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Commerce.  Delegates 
attended  from  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Durham,  Edinburgh, 
Liverpool,  London,  Manchester  and  Nottingham. 

Feb.  2 — Mr.  F.  S.  Marvin  lectured  at  Manchester  College, 
Oxford,  on  “  The  New  Spirit  in  History  Teaching.” 

Feb.  3 — -At  the  invitation  of  the  Prime  Minister  three  repre¬ 
sentative  members  of  the  Burnham  Committees 
(Messrs.  Abbott  and  Cholmeley,  and  Sir  James  Yoxall) 
attended  for  a  conference  on  a  suggested  reduction  in 
salaries.  "  Surely  in  vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight 
of  any  bird.”  (Proverbs  i,  17.) 

Feb.  4 — Death  of  Dr.  Henry  Jones,  Professor  of  Moral  Philo¬ 
sophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Feb.  9 — Mr.  Frank  Roscoe  lectured  at  Manchester  College, 
Oxford,  on  "  The  Universities  and  the  Training  of 
Teachers.” 

Feb.  10 — The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  National  Expenditure 
was  published  after  a  delay  of  nearly  two  months. 

Feb.  12 — Death  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Geldart,  Vinerian  Professor  of  Law 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Feb.  16 — -Lord  Methuen  unveiled  the  War  Memorial  at  the  City 
Secondary  School,  Bath. 

Mr.  Norman  MacMunn,  of  the  Tiptree  Hall  School, 
Essex,  lectured  at  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  on 
“  The  New  Education.” 

Galton  Centenary  Dinner,  arranged  by  the  Eugenics 
Education  Society. 

Feb.  17 — Lecture  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moult  at  the  Education  Guild 
on  “  Drama  and  Education.” 

Lecture  by  Professor  H.  C.  Wyld  at  the  Central  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  “  English  Language  and  Literature.” 

Feb.  18 — Death  of  Sir  John  D.  McClure,  for  over  thirty  years 
Headmaster  of  Mill  Hill  School. 

Feb.  20 — Lecture  by  Sir  George  Paish  at  the  University  of 
London,  South  Kensington,  on  "  The  Responsibilities 
of  Journalism.” 

Feb.  22 — -Final  meeting  of  the  London  Education  Committee 
before  the  election  of  a  new  Council. 


SOME  APPOINTMENTS. 

Miss  Eleanor  Doorly. 

Miss  Eleanor  Doorly,  Headmistress  of  the  Twickenham  County 
School,  has  been  appointed  as  Headmistress  of  the  King’s  High 
School,  Warwick. 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Eddington,  M.A. 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Eddington,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Plumian  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  been  appointed 
to  deliver  the  Romanes  Lecture  on  May  24th. 

Miss  Auld,  M.A. 

Miss  Auld,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  as  Headmistress  of 
the  Barrow  Secondary  School  for  Girls. 

Mr.  Frederick  Potter. 

Mr.  Frederick  Potter,  of  Liverpool,  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  Education  for  Cheshire  at  a  salary  of  £1,200  per  annum. 

Major  Thomas  Worsfold,  O.B.E. 

Major  Thomas  Worsfold  has  been  appointed  by  the  Governors 
of  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic  as  Director  of  Education,  in 
place  of  Major  Robert  Mitchell,  who  retires  in  July  next. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Binns. 

The  Barking  Education  Committee  has  appointed  Mr.  A.  L. 
Binns,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  as  Director  of  Education  for  the  borough. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PRACTICE. 

By  Professor  John  Adams,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  London. 

II.— THE  PLACE  OF  INTELLIGENCE  TESTS  IN  ACTUAL  SCHOOL  PRACTICE. 


However  practical  the  standpoint  from  which  the  teacher 
approaches  this  subject,  he  must  take  some  account  of  the 
terms  he  uses.  Accordingly,  he  cannot  advance  a  step 
before  he  has  determined  what  he  means  by  intelligence. 
It  is  not  the  same  thing  as  intellect,  which  has  a  much  more 
abstract  application,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  dealing 
with  what  is  commonly  called  pure  thought.  Intelligence 
is  usually  connected  with  real  life,  applied  thought,  fitting 
means  to  ends.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  mother  wit, 
the  powdr  of  suiting  our  actions  to  the  needs  of  each  situa¬ 
tion  in  life  as  it  arises.  The  dignified  refer  to  it  sometimes  as 
savoir  faire,  the  not  so  dignified  content  themselves  with 
gumption.  To  it  Bergson  opposes  instinct  in  which  there 
is  a  more  or  less  uniform  reaction  to  given  conditions. 
We  are  gradually  learning  that  instincts  are  not  so  rigid, 
and  not  even  quite  so  accurate,  as  we  had  been  brought  up 
to  believe,  but  still  the  distinction  between  intelligence  and 
instinct  remains  that  between  adaptability  and  inflexibility. 

This  intelligence  is  thus  a  somewhat  elusive  quality,  a 
possibility  rather  than  an  actuality,  a  mere  potentiality. 
What  the  psychologists  call  the  soul  acts  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  and  the  old-fashioned  custom  was  to  name  each  of 
these  ways  a  faculty.  This  is  no  longer  done,  for  it  is 
recognised  that  the  soul  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  not 
broken  up  into  a  series  of  powers  with  such  names  as 
perception,  memory,  judgment,  imagination  ;  though,  of 
course,  we  all  do  perceive,  remember,  judge,  and  imagine. 
All  the  same,  some  psychologists  believe  that  there  is  one 
general  factor  that  may  be  analysed  out  or  from  the  special 
ways  in  which  the  soul  acts,  though  it  cannot  be  really 
separated  from  them.  Professor  Spearman  labels  this 
general  factor  with  the  letter  g,  and  makes  it  correspond  to 
just  what  we  have  described  as  intelligence.  This  is  very 
satisfactory,  but  along  comes  Dr.  Maxwell  Garnett  with 
another  general  factor  that  he  labels  c,  and  tells  us  it  corre¬ 
sponds  to  what  is  commonly  known  as  cleverness.  At  this  we 
uneasily  shake  our  heads  ;  but  when  we  remember  that 
Dr.  E.  Webb  found  a  third  general  quality  which  he  seeks  to 
name  w  we  draw  the  line,  and  feel  that  there  is  a  danger  of 
the  psychologists  renewing  the  old  faculties  under  new 
names.  It  suits  our  present  purpose  exceedingly  well  to 
have  one  general  factor  g  (with  which,  as  combined  news¬ 
papers  say,  is  incorporated  the  Garnettian  c)  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  quality  of  the  first  importance  to  us  teachers,  and 
is  popularly  known  as  intelligence. 

The  teacher  has  no  hesitation  in  recognising  the  existence 
of  this  quality.  He  knows  that  he  himself  is  intelligent, 
and  he  infers  that  his  pupils  are  intelligent  too.  He  is 
painfully  aware  that  they  differ  materially  in  the  amount  or 
kind  of  intelligence  they  show,  and  as  this  difference  is  of 
vital  importance  in  his  work  he  looks  with  a  favourable  eye 
on  any  attempt  to  provide  means  of  measuring  intelligence. 
The  general  assumption  is  that  each  individual  is  born  into 
the  world  with  a  certain  provision  of  intelligence,  a  provision 
that  varies  according  to  conditions  that  are  but  little  under¬ 
stood.  This  original  intelligence  is  not  fully  developed  at 
birth,  but  gradually  moves  upwards  towards  its  maximum. 
It  may  be  retarded  by  adverse  circumstances,  or  favoured 
by  good  conditions  :  but  there  appears  to  be  a  maximum 
rate  of  progress  that  cannot  be  exceeded,  even  under  the 
best  circumstances.  In  other  words,  a  certain  minimum 


of  time  must  elapse  before  the  intelligence  of  an  individual 
reaches  its  maximum.  The  development  of  the  individual 
intelligence  is  correlated  to  the  age  of  that  individual,  as 
will  be  shown  at  a  later  stage.  In  the  meantime,  it  has  to 
be  noted  that  a  general  behef  is  growing  that  there  is  a 
fixed  time  in  the  life  of  the  individual  beyond  which  there 
is  no  further  development  of  the  intelligence.  When  this 
age  has  been  reached,  there  can  be  no  further  increase  in 
intelligence. 

Common -sense  and  common  experience  at  once  rebel 
against  this  view,  for  it  is  quite  obvious  that  at  least  some 
people  act  more  reasonably  when  they  reach  middle  age 
than  when  they  were  children  or  adolescents.  But  the 
answer  is  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  wisdom  of 
actions,  but  with  the  raw  intelligence  that  deals  with  new 
circumstances.  It  may  well  be  that  a  man  has  the  same 
intelligence  at  fourteen  as  he  has  at  forty,  the  only  difference 
being  that  at  the  later  age  he  is  infinitely  more  at  home  in 
his  surroundings,  knows  a  great  deal  more,  and  therefore 
can  use  his  intelligence  to  better  purpose.  The  startling 
view  is  gaining  ground  that  the  period  at  which  intelligence 
ceases  to  develop  is  somewhere  round  about  sixteen,  so  that 
after  a  pupil  has  attained  that  age  we  may  leave  age  out  of 
account  altogether  in  estimating  his  natural  intelligence. 
A  practical  result  of  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
data  supplied  by  the  American  army  tests  is  that  the  work 
of  the  whole  of  the  United  States  is  being  carried  on  with 
an  intelligence  no  higher  than  that  of  a  boy  of  fourteen. 
Naturally  we  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  would  never  dare 
to  make  such  a  statement.  But  it  is  not  so  devastating  as 
at  first  sight  appears,  for  a  little  reflection  will  show  that 
so  far  as  raw  intelligence  is  concerned,  most  of  our  daily 
occupations  are  well  within  the  reach  of  a  boy  of  ten. 

We  may  well  leave  the  psychologists  to  fight  out  their 
own  battle  about  the  age  at  which  intelligence  reaches  its 
maximum.  What  chiefly  concerns  us  is  the  inherent 
differences  in  the  intelligences  that  our  pupils  bring  with 
them  to  school.  Of  this  difference  teachers  need  no 
demonstration  at  the  hands  of  the  professional  psychologist. 
Most  of  them  realise  the  existence  of  the  various  grades  and 
have  acquired  some  skill  in  allocating  pupils  to  their  proper 
grade.  Few  teachers  would  make  any  difficulty  about 
arranging  in  order  of  intelligence  the  members  of  any  class 
that  they  know  well.  Certainly  a  fair  number  of  doubtful 
cases  would  occur.  But  if  the  problem  were  to  divide  a 
class  of  thirty-five  pupils  into  seven  groups  of  five,  each 
group  to  be  a  shade  lower  in  intelligence  than  the  group 
above  it,  there  are  few  teachers  who  would  go  seriously 
wrong.  When  the  psychologist  comes  along  and  offers 
to  supply  a  more  accurate  means  of  testing  intelligence, 
teachers  differ  in  the  reception  they  give  him.  A  small 
minority  adopt  a  very  suspicious  attitude.  They  look 
upon  the  proposed  technical  tests  of  intelligence  with 
profound  distrust.  They  regard  them  as  the  invention  of 
more  or  less  learned  psychologists  who  may  know  psychology 
but  certainly  know  nothing  about  schools,  who  may  know 
children,  but  emphatically  know  nothing  about  the  actual 
sort  of  children  for  whom  professional  teachers  are  respon¬ 
sible.  They  feel  that  the  theoretical  testers  hold  themselves 
entirely  aloof  from  the  affairs  of  real  life,  and  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being  in  a  dim  realm  of  shadows  relieved  only 
by  the  occasional  gleam  of  brass  instruments. 
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A  second  group,  also  a  small  one,  is  made  up  of  credulous 
teachers,  who  gladly  accept  with  hardly  any  investigation 
the  suggestion  of  an  outside  test  by  people  who  have  no 
personal  responsibility  for  the  children  tested.  The  new 
tests  they  regard  with  a  certain  awe,  as  involving  mysterious 
and  unchallengable  processes  that  produce  results  that  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  comfort  it  would 
bring  to  an  honest  and  painstaking,  but  not  very  clever, 
teacher  to  be  presented  with  an  authorised  statement  of 
the  innate  powers  of  each  of  his  pupils.  For  such  a  state¬ 
ment  would  prove  a  shield,  and  a  very  present  help  in  the 
time  of  trouble  about  examination  periods.  To  be  sure 
these  credulous  teachers  will  not  find,  and  to  do  them 
justice  they  do  not  expect  to  find,  that  the  result  of  testing 
will  always  be  in  their  favour.  A  pupil  may  come  to  them 
with  a  very  high  intelligence  mark,  and  may  yet  make  a 
very  bad  appearance  at  examination  time.  Honest 
teachers  do  not  resent  being  held  responsible  in  such  cases, 
so  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  exercise  the  requisite  amount 
of  authority  during  the  school  year.  Given  a  guarantee  that 
a  pupil  has  the  necessary  intelligence,  many  teachers  are 
confident  that  they  can  produce  good  results.  What 
depresses  them  is  the  presence  of  the  really  dull  boy,  whom 
they  cannot  press  too  hard  for  fear  of  injuring  his  health. 
Most  teachers  dislike  dull  boys  professionally,  much  as  a 
shoemaker  hates  bad  leather,  since  he  has  to  stand  or  fall 
by  the  natural  gifts  of  his  unintelligent  pupil  ;  for  we  have 
Schiller’s  authority  for  it  that 

“  Against  stupidity  the  very  gods  are  powerless.” 

It  is  true  that  a  discriminating  inspector  may  be  able  to 
disentangle  the  absolute  from  the  relative  in  such  a  case, 
and  realise  that  the  boy  has  made  creditable  progress  in 
view  of  his  innate  dulness.  But  inspectors  of  this  type  are 
rare,  and  the  teacher  may  very  gladly  welcome  such  a 
co-efficient  of  intelligence  as  will  prove  to  parents,  and  others 
interested,  that  certain  pupils  have  to  be  judged  by  a  low 
standard. 

The  majority  of  teachers,  however,  belong  neither  to  the 
credulous  nor  the  unbelieving  class.  They  are  willing  to 
take  whatever  help  the  psychologist  can  give,  but  claim  the 
right  to  test  his  testing  by  applying  their  own  criteria. 
They  want  to  know  how  far  his  results  coincide  with  their 
experience.  They  want  to  know  in  particular  how  the  new 
tests  differ  from  the  old  examinations. 

Many  teacheis  speak  of  the  tests  as  if  they  were  merely 
an  abbreviated  and  somewhat  more  reliable  form  of 
examination.  When  they  are  on  their  guard,  experienced 
teachers  are  well  aware  that  their  ordinary  examinations 
whether  internal  or  external,  are  far  from  reliable  means  of 

measuring  intelligence.  Actual  experience  shows  them _ 

apait  altogether  from  the  tiresome  arguments  about 

formal-training  that,  generally  speaking,  their  most 
intelligent  boys  do  best  in  examinations.  But  they  know 
that  there  are  many  and  irritating  exceptions.  There  are 
veiy  able  boys  who  from  their  temperament  are  “  bad 
examinees,  -  and  there  are  dull  plodders  who  always  at 
examinations  get  results  above  what  their  intelligence 
would  seem  to  warrant.  Further,  there  are  the  accidents 
that  go  so  far  to  discredit  the  capacity  catching  function  of 
examinations.  When  investigated,  these  accidents  are 
nearly  always  found  to  be  connected  with  the  subject- 
matter.  I  he  candidate  has,  or  has  not,  as  the  case  may  be 
happened  to  have  done  recently  some  particular  bit  of  work 
that  chances  to  be  set  in  the  paper.  An  experienced  teacher 
is  generally  willing  to  admit  that  the  practical  difference 
between  an  examination  and  an  intelligence-test  is  that  the 
first  is  a  means  of  estimating  attainment,  while  the  second 
attempts  to  measure  capacity.  The  subject-matter  of 
instruction  is  assumed  not  to  enter  into  testing  at  all. 
In  point  of  fact,  we  know  that  in  preparing  tests  every 


effort  is  made  to  eliminate  whatever  depends  upon  school 
attainments. 

The  question  inevitably  arises  :  Can  we  separate  entirely 
capacity  from  attainment  ?  It  has  to  be  admitted  to  begin 
with  that  we  cannot  test  quite  in  vacuo  ;  some  subject- 
matter  or  other  must  be  used  in  any  test  that  we  can  apply. 
In  practice  the  difficulty  is  met  by  selecting  what  is  common 
to  the  mental  content  of  all  the  candidates  presented.  If 
the  tester  can  satisfy  himself  that  all  those  to  be  tested 
possess  the  same  knowledge  of  the  matters  submitted  to 
them,  he  may  fairly  assume  a  general  uniformity  of  standard 
of  result  for  all  practical  purposes.  Yet  it  is  found  in 
actual  experience  that  because  of  certain  previous  experience 
and  certain  peculiarities  of  disposition  and  temperament 
the  same  piece  of  knowledge  has  different  effects  on 
different  minds.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  for  example 
that  in  the  alpha  series  of  tests  for  the  American  Army' 
the  fact  that  two  out  of  eight  questions  make  a  demand  for 
arithmetical  ability  places  women  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  men.  Naturally  this  does  not  imply  any 
soi  t  of  evaluation  of  the  relative  powers  of  men  and  women 
but  merely  that  in  the  matter  of  calculation,  for  whatsoever 
reason,  women  test  lower  than  men.  It  is  not  our  present 
business  to  determine  the  precise  degree  of  accuracy  obtain¬ 
able  in  testing  capacity,  but  rather  to  find  out  whether  we 
can  attain  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  shall  enable  the 
teacher  to  make  practical  applications  of  the  testers’  results. 
So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  the  position  appears 
to  be  that  we  are  entitled  to  use  these  results  for  our 
practical  guidance.  But  we  must  not  expect  quite  so  much 
as  at  one  time  teachers  had  hoped.  It  is  significant  to  find  a 
lecturer  in  psychology*  writing  in  the  following  chastening 
way  in  The  Child  about  the  present  position  of  the  test 
of  intelligence  (i)  The  idea  that  innate  capacity  could  be 
measured  apart  from  the  influences  of  education  and  train¬ 
ing  has  proved  barren. 

(ii)  The  attempt  to  construct  a  single  reliable  test 
capable  of  measuring  general  intelligence  has  been  given  up 
as  impossible. 

(hi)  A  series  of  tests  will  give  us  a  rough  idea  of  the  general 
average  level  of  intellectual  ability  in  a  subject,  if  such 
tests  cover  a  wide  enough  range  of  its  most  representative 
forms.  But  all  average  measures  should  be  distrusted  in 
so  far  as  they  obscure  significant  individual  variations. 

Perhaps  the  results  of  the  rough  and  ready  methods  of 
testing  for  ability  in  the  American  Army  have  produced  a 
too  favourable  impression  on  practical  people.  They 
served  their  purpose  exceedingly  well,  and  as  they  were 
applied  on  a  gigantic  scale — no  fewer  than  1,750,000  men 
being  tested — the  imagination  is  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  here  at  least  we  have  conditions  warranting  the 
confidence  even  of  the  suspicious.  The  very  fact  that  the 
testers  confined  themselves  to  general  descriptions  of 
classes  instead  of  expressing  their  results  in  figures,  gave  an 
added  sense  of  security.  Only  seven  classes  were  adopted, 
as  follows  : 

A  Very  Superior.  .  C'-  Low  Average. 

B  Superior  D  Inferior. 

C+  High  Average.  D  —  Very  Inferior. 

C  Average. 

This  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  we  need  in  school.  But 
many  teachers  take  the  view  that  while  it  is  all  very  well 
for  the  practical  needs  of  an  army  in  a  hurry  to  get  organised, 
it  is  not  accurate  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  professional 
teacher.  The  lure  of  percentages  and  the  decimal  point  is 
very  powerful,  and  few  there  be  who  can  completely  resist 
it.  For  instance,  the  seven  groups  of  the  American  Army 
classification  are  found  in  practice  to  produce  three  rather 

*  Mr.  Frank  Watts,  University  of  Manchester. 
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overcrowded  groups  in  the  middle,  and  extremely  small 
groups  at  either  extremity.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore, 
to  seek  a  more  accurate  scale,  and  to  find  it  in. that  wholly 
attractive  formula  IQ.  By  this  time  everybody  knows  that 
these  letters  stand  for  Intelligence  Quotient,  which  is 
obtained  by  the  simple  process  of  taking  the  mental  age  of 
the  pupil  as  numerator,  and  his  chronological  age  as 
denominator. 

To  be  sure  the  calculation  of  the  mental  age  is  not  quite 
plain  sailing,  but  it  is  not  too  severe  a  problem  to  overtax 
the  mental  energies  of  the  ordinary  teacher.  It  has  always 
been  recognised  that  there  is  a  clear  correlation  between 
age  and  intelligence,  at  any  rate  at  the  early  stages  of 
human  life.  By  actual  experience  we  find  that  children  of 
the  same  age,  and  living  under  similar  conditions,  have 
much  the  same  power  of  dealing  with  new  situations. 
In  the  old  days  of  payment  by  results  children  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  came  to  be  classified  practically  by  their  ages. 
A  boy  of  ten,  for  example,  would  be  normally  in  Standard  IV 
and  would  accordingly  be  expected  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  work  prescribed  by  the  Education  Department  for  that 
standard.  As  a  result,  the  age  of  ten  became  associated  in 
the  minds  of  teachers — and  of  many  others  who  were  interested 
in  education — with  a  power  of  mind  capable  of  dealing  with 
school  problems  of  a  certain  degree  of  difficulty.  The  newer 
view  recognises  the  existence  of  a  correlation  between  age 
and  intelligence,  but  seeks  to  measure  that  not  in  terms  of 
school  subjects,  but  of  ordinary  everyday  experience. 
Tests  are  applied  that  do  not  depend  on  any  scholastic 
knowledge,  but  merely  on  readiness  in  adapting  oneself  to 
new  conditions,  obeying  easy  instructions,  carrying  out 
simple  processes.  It  is  found  that  certain  kinds  of  work 
can  normally  be  done  on  attaining  certain  ages,  so  that  any 
boy  who  can  do  work  that  is  the  average  for  that  age  may 
be  regarded  as  having  a  normal  intelligence  for  that  age. 
Everybody  may  thus  be  regarded  as  having  two  ages, 
his  ordinary  chronological  age  as  determined  by  his  birthday 
and  his  intelligence  age  as  determined  by  the  kind  of  test 
he  can  stand  at  that  age.  It  is  thus  clear  that  a  boy  may 
be  mentally  younger  or  older  than  his  chronological  age, 
and  he  can  be  compared  with  other  boys  by  finding  his 
Intelligence  Quotient.  If  his  mental  age  is  11,  and  his 
chronological  age  is  10,  then  his  IQ  is  11-hlO— 1.1.  If  his 
mental  age  is  nine  and  his  chronological  age  is  ten,  then 
his  IQ  is  .9. 

Even  admitting  that  all  this  works  as  smoothly  as  it 
reads,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  have  the  whole  question  of 
classification  settled  for  school  purposes .  Actual  knowledge 
counts  for  a  great  deal.  Two  boys  with  the  same  IQ  are 
not  of  necessity  fitted  to  enter  the  same  class  in  a  given 
subject.  A  great  deal  depends  on  their  previous  knowledge, 
in  other  words  on  their  attainments.  There  remains, 
accordingly,  a  place  for  the  ordinary  examination  which 
may  not  be  so  accurate  in  determining  capacity,  but 
certainly  settles  the  question  whether  or  not  a  pupil  has  the 
knowledge  or  skill  necessary  to  enter  a  given  class. 

Then,  apart  altogether  from  either  intelligence  or  attain¬ 
ments,  there  is  the  further  element  of  character.  All  the 
moral  side  remains  yet  to  be  worked  up  in  relation  to  the 
tests,  and  there  are  those  who  bitterly  resent  the  very 
idea  of  a  scheme  of  moral  tests.  The  teacher  is  certainly 
justified  in  making  moral  estimates  of  his  pupils,  and  acting 
upon  these  estimates  in  his  dealings  with  them,  but  few 
parents  would  be  willing  that  moral  tests  should  be  devised 
and  applied,  and  few  teachers  would  care  to  undertake  such 
investigations.  Here  we  must  work  by  observation  rather 
than  by  experiment.  It  has  to  be  noted  that  it  is  because 
of  the  general  neglect  of  this  aspect  that,  according  to  popu¬ 
lar  belief,  there  is  such  a  discrepancy  between  school  record 
and  after-school  record.  Without  doubt  there  is  a  far 


closer  correspondence  between  the  two  records  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  The  attraction  of  striking  exceptions 
and  the  neglect  of  negative  instances  exert  here  their  usual 
blighting  influence  on  popular  opinion,  but  the  experienced 
teacher  in  watching  the  career  of  his  old  pupils  finds  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  turn  out  pretty  much  as 
their  school  record  would  have  led  him  to  expect.  Where, 
however,  the  purely  intellectual  record  of  a  boy  is  low  and 
his  after  success  in  life  is  great,  the  disturbing  element  is  a 
moral  one.  The  term  must  not  be  construed  as  necessarily 
implying  something  intrinsically  meritorious.  The  moral 
qualities  involved  may  be  either  good  or  bad.  It  may  be 
that  when  he  goes  out  into  the  world  the  pupil  is  stirred  by 
fine  motives  to  make  a  better  use  of  his  native  intelligence 
than  he  did  at  school.  But  again  it  may  merely  be  that  in 
the  world  he  finds  a  scope  for  acquisitive  and  non-social 
qualities  that  were  rigorously  repressed  at  school,  but  are 
found  to  “  pay  ”  in  the  world.  The  important  point  for  us 
to  realise  is  that  this  disturbing  moral  element  has  always 
to  be  taken  into  account.  When  teachers  are  asked  their 
opinion  of  the  qualities  of  a  pupil,  they  seldom  even  try  to 
give  their  answer  in  terms  of  pure  intelligence.  They  are 
not  at  all  liable  to  the  sneer  directed  at  Descartes  by  one 
of  his  critics  who  addressed  him  as  O  mens  !  Even  when 
the  teacher  does  his  best  to  confine  himself  to  the  purely 
mental  aspect,  he  cannot  get  rid  of  the  moral  “  psychic 
fringe  ”  that  Stout  would  say  necessarily  accompanies 
his  idea  of  the  pupil. 

In  giving  an  account  of  intelligence  tests  in  her  secondary 
school  for  girls,  Miss  E.  M.  Hughes  tells  us  that  the  results  of 
the  tests  correlated  highly  with  the  examination  results  of 
the  same  pupils  at  the  Senior  Cambridge  grade.  This 
correlation  .503  is  countered  by  the  low  correlation,  .21, 
between  the  test  results  and  the  teachers’  marks  for  the 
term.  The  obvious  explanation  of  the  difference  is  to  be 
found  in  what  has  just  been  said,  though  Miss  Hughes  goes 
out  of  her  way  to  examine  fifty  cases  of  extreme  difference 
and  explain  them  on  concrete  bases.  The  spirit  of  this 
testing  is  exactly  what  it  should  be.  The  grim,  shadowy, 
cold-blooded,  disembodied  intelligence — the  ghostly  g  of 
the  psychologists — is  kept  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  girls 
are  treated  as  human  beings. 

But  all  this  takes  it  for  granted  that  teachers  should  do 
their  own  testing.  Are  ordinary  teachers  qualified  to 
conduct  intelligence  tests  on  their  own  account  ?  The 
psychologists  are  doubtful,  and  talk  gloomily  of  a  year’s 
preliminary  training,  though  the  more  optimistic  are  willing 
to  let  us  off  with  six  months.  Miss  Hughes  does  not 
appear  to  have  heard  of  these  forebodings,  or  if  she  has  she 
brushes  them  aside  with  the  handsome  explanation  that  the 
testing  is  a  simple  matter  that  can  easily  be  conducted  by 
anyone  accustomed  to  manage  children.  The  two  stand¬ 
points  could  easily  be  explained  if  we  were  sure  that  both 
parties  had  the  same  kind  of  testing  in  view.  But  this 
is  hardly  the  case.  Miss  Hughes  has  evidently  in  mind 
something  much  more  of  a  slap-dash  kind  than  the  psycholo¬ 
gists  contemplate.  Her  methods  belong  rather  to  the 
American  Army  type  than  to  the  elaborate  individual 
tests  that  the  laboratory-trained  psychologist  has  in  view. 
Teachers  are  dangerously  afraid  of  falling  from  grace  in  the 
matter  of  thoroughness,  but  collective  methods  are  quite 
accurate  enough  if  only  general  conclusions  are  desired. 
The  Army  tests  are  not  very  far  removed  from  a  satisfactory 
mean  between  pedantic  refinement  and  sloppy  amateurish¬ 
ness. 

Many  teachers  bluntly  say  that  they  cannot  afford  the 
time  for  testing,  but?  Miss  Hughes  explains  that  she  did  the 
work  of  testing  300  pupils  in  the  course  of  two  days  set 
apart — with  official  sanction — for  this  purpose.  She  makes 
light  of  the  labour  involved.  But  Mr.  Bell’s  report  on 
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testing  for  scholarships  in  Kent  is  less  hopeful.  In  any 
case  the  effect  on  Miss  HugTies’  staff  has  not  been  prohibitive, 
for  the  school  has  resolved  to  test  annually. 

The  problem  then  for  the  plain,  straightforward,  con¬ 
scientious  teacher  is  to  determine  how  far  he  is  able,  and 
how  far  he  .ought,  to  take  part  in  the  testing  of  his  pupils 
by  the  new  methods.  Modesty  no  doubt  plays  an  important 
part  in  making  some  of  us  disinclined  to  undertake  this 
work  ;  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  our  natural 
professional  conservatism  to  exercise  an  undue  influence 
here.  A  compromise  that  is  full  of  hope  is  to  begin  by 
acquiring  at  any  rate  a  working  knowledge  of  the  tests  and 
their  possibilities.  No  teacher  should  be  in  the  humiliating 
position  of  not  knowing  what  the  tests  are  and  how  they 
are  applied.  P.  B.  Ballard’s  admirable  little  book  “  Mental 
Tests  ”  can  be  mastered  in  a  week’s  spare  time,  and  L. 
Terman’s  “  TJhe  Measurement  of  Intelligence  ”  and  its 
accompanying  “  Test  Material  ”  would  not  demand  much 
more,  while  the  "  National  Intelligence  Test  ”  (Harrap, 
2s.  6d.  net)  may  be  dealt  with  in  an  hour  or  two.  Acquainted 
with  this  literature,  the  teacher  is  in  a  position  to  make  up 
his  mind  about  the  value  of  the  system,  and  to  come  to  a 
reasoned  conclusion  regarding  his  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  Even  if  he  makes  up  his  mind  that  this  sort  of 
work  is  not  for  him,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  talk  intelli¬ 
gently  about  it,  and  to  take  part  in  any  system  of  testing 
that  is  imposed  on  his  school.  For  we  must  realise  that 
testing  is  in  the  air,  and  is  likely  to  become  much  more 
common  in  the  near  future,  even  if  those  critics  are  right 
who  maintain  that  it  has  had  its  day  and  by  and  by  will 
cease  to  be. 

In  actual  school  practice  at  the  moment,  testing  has  two 
quite  distinct  spheres  :  (i)  the  testing  of  the  normal 


children  ;  (ii)  the  testing  of  defectives  and  supernormal 
children.  With  regard  to  the  first  all  teachers  are  concerned, 
whether  they  are  prepared  or  not  to  take  an  active  part. 
With  regard  to  the  second  the  matter  should  certainly  be 
left  to  the  specialists.  This  does  not  mean  that  ordinary 
teachers  who  have  a  bent  that  way  should  not  themselves 
by  and  by  win  their  way  into  the  specialist  grade.  Indeed 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  as  many  teachers  as  are  drawn 
that  way  should  be  encouraged.  It  is  for  the  profession  to 
consider  whether  it  is  willing  that  a  portion  of  its  field  should 
be  handed  over  to  outside  practitioners.  Even  as  things  are 
at  least  some  teachers  are  jealous  of  the  intrusion  of  the 
doctors.  Are  we  to  permit  or  encourage  the  intrusion  of 
the  practising  psychologist  ?  Elsewhere  I  have  dealt  with 
that  official  who  appears  to  be  hovering  on  the  horizon, 
and  whom  I  have  labelled  the  educational  engineer.  When 
this  official  is  firmly  in  the  saddle  the  professional  teacher 
may  have  to  submit  to  much  more  direction  than  in  the 
past.  The  only  way  to  save  our  professional  liberty  is  to 
make  ourselves  really  masters  of  our  craft  both  in  theory 
and  in  practice.  This  advice  is  particularly  apposite  with 
regard  to  the  educational  psychologist.  We  cannot  all  do 
testing  work  :  we  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  skill. 
But  our  professional  honour  demands  that  we  should  make 
ourselves  familiar  with  the  system,  so  that  we  may  appre¬ 
ciate  what  is  being  done.  No  doubt  in  the  near  future 
school  inspectors  of  all  sorts  will  have  to  take  a  share  in 
testing  of  this  kind.  In  self-defence  teachers  will  have  to 
master  the  mysteries  of  a  process  that  may  on  occasion  put 
them  at  a  disadvantage.  But  a  better  motive  than  mere 
defence  is  the  professional  one.  We  must  master  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  intelligence  testing  because  it  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  equipment  as  self-respecting  craftsmen. 


Reduction  in  'Price. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Applied  to  Music  Teaching 

BY 

Mrs.  J.  SPENCER  CUR  WEN. 

“  Of  all  the  Psychology  Primers  I  have  read,  this  one  is  the  clearest, 
most  concise,  and  the  most  helpful  one  ever  written  for  the  teacher.” — 
Tobias  Matthay  in  the  Music  Student. 

If  only  all  piano  players  and  all  teachers  of  music  could  be  induced, 
forthwith  to  master  the  contents  of  this  volume,  what  additional  skill  and 
intelligence  in  music  might  be  attained  1  ’’—Educational  Times. 

Mrs.  Curwen  is  eminently  successful  both  in  her  general  exposition 
and  her  detailed  application  to  music.  .  .  .  Her  exposition  is  admirably 
clear,  her  illustrations  particularly  helpful,  and  the  general  effect  stimu¬ 
lating  in  the  extreme.” — Journal  of  Education. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  book  published  for  many 
years  on  this  vital  subject  .  .  It  is  essential  to  all  self-respecting  teachers.” 

— Australian  Musical  News. 

.  This  book,  if  studied  and  applied,  should  do  much  to  help  raise  the 
teaching,  as  distinct  from  the  practice,  of  music  as  an  art.” — Scottish 
Educational  Journal. 

The  immense  popularity  of  this  book  has  enabled  the  publishers  to 
reduce  the  price.  They  believe  that  in  so  doing  the  work  will  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  students  and  teachers  to  whom  the  original  price  was 
prohibitive. 

Curwen  Edition  8607, 

Price  10/6  net  cash. 


J.  CURWEN  &  SONS,  LTD., 

24,  BERNERS  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l. 
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Teachers  of  Music  are  invited  to  send  for  latest  20  page 
list  of  Musical  Novelties  (post  free). 

A  specimen  copy  of  the  “  Keescalator  ” — a  new  and 
most  ingenious  device  showing  at  a  glance  the  key-signa¬ 
tures  and  the  fingering  of  all  Major  and  Minor  Scales — 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOL  NOTES. 


The  Welsh  “  Concordat.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  proposals  for  the  abolition 
of  the  "dual  system”  in  Wales,  made  as  the  result  of  a 
conference  of  Churchmen,  Free  Churchmen,  education 
authority  representatives  and  teachers  were  to  be  submitted 
to  a  special  conference  of  representative  Welsh  teachers — 
members  of  the  N.U.T. — for  approval.  This  special  con¬ 
ference  took  place  on  11th  February,  at  Shrewsbury. 
Members  of  the  Executive  of  the  Union  were  present  to 
gather  the  "  Welsh  atmosphere  ”  before  committing  the 
N.U.T.  to  the  approval  of  the  proposed  "  concordat.” 
About  150  teachers  from  all  parts  of  Wales  attended.  Sir 
James  Yoxall  mhde  a' masterly  statement  on  the  situation 
and  directed  special  attention  to  the  advantages  to  the 
teaching  profession  which  would  accrue  from  the  scheme. 

However,  the  “concordat”  was  rejected.  The 
advantages  to  the  profession  were  appreciated,  but  the 
price  to  be  paid  was  regarded  as  too  high.  Teachers  who 
opposed  the  scheme  were  anxious  that  their  attitude  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  one  of  opposition  to  Bible  teaching  in 
the  schools,  and  to  make  their  position  plain  moved  and 
carried  by  5,427  to  3,594,  on  a  card  vote,  the  following 
amendment  to  the  motion  approving  the  "concordat  ”  : — 
"  This  conference,  while  emphatically  in  favour  of  Biblical 
instruction  in  the  schools,  cannot  accept  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  concordat,  because  :  (1)  It  will  inevitably  mean 
the  introduction  of  religious  tests  for  teachers  ;  (2)  it  will 
not  abolish  the  dual  system,  but  rather  tend  to  perpetuate 
it ;  and  (3)  the  statutory  obligation  is  unnecessary,  as  the 
local  authorities  have  at  present  full  power  to  provide 
Biblical  teaching  in  all  schools.” 

The  Movement  in  England. 

The  attitude  of  the  Welsh  teachers  may  kill  the  "  con¬ 
cordat  ”  in  Wales.  It  may  do  more.  It  may  affect  to  a 
very  great  degree  the  fate  of  any  similar  proposals  to 
abolish  the  dual  system  in  England.  Not  much  has  yet 
emerged  with  regard  to  England,  but  much  is  happening 
behind  closed  doors.  Conferences  are  in  progress.  Clergy¬ 
men,  including  archbishops  and  bishops,  are  discussing 
with  ministers  of  the  Free  Churches.  The  teachers’  point 
of  view  is  also  being  put.  WThat  will  result  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  matter  of  importance  to  teachers,  children,  and  parents. 
A  scheme  which  will  suit  the  Churches  is  not  necessarily — 
as  has  been  demonstrated  in  Wales — a  scheme  which  will 
suit  the  teachers  or  be  best  for  the  children.  At  present  it 
would  be  unfair  to  prejudice  any  attempt  to  solve  the  vexed 
question  of  dual  control.  Its  solution,  however,  on  strictly 
clerical  lines  is  fraught  with  many  dangers  to  the  freedom 
of  the  teacher,  and  these  must  be  avoided  if  success  is  to 
crown  the  efforts  of  the  interested  parties. 

The  Union  and  the  Geddes  Report. 

The  proposals  embodied  in  the  report  are  now  too  well 
known  to  need  re-stating.  Suffice  it  to  say  the  result  of 
their  adoption  by  the  Government  would  mean  disaster  to 
the  primary  school  system  of  the  country.  The  Executive 
of  the  N.U.T.  decided  some  time  ago  to  offer  resistance  to 
any  "cut  ”  in  the  education  estimates.  From  the  date 
of  that  decision  until  18th  February  the  Executive  have 
been  watching  the  situation  very  closely.  They  have  not 
been  idle.  A  publicity  campaign  has  been  actively  pursued 
and  the  organisation  of  the  Union  has  been  of  great  service 
in  furthering  the  distribution  and  profitable  use  of  the 
splendid  manifesto  issued  by  the  Teachers  Registration 
Council.  Further,  they  have  secured  audience  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  through  their  secretary,  Sir  James  Yoxall. 
Teachers  may,  therefore,  rest  assured  that  their  opinions 
have  been  voiced  in  the  highest  quarters.  So  much  for 
action  taken  until  18th  February. 


The  Union  in  Action. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  was  held  on  18th 
February  to  deliberate  on  the  next  steps  to  be  taken.  It 
was  decided  the  time  had  then  arrived  for  the  opening  of  an 
active  campaign.  The  Geddes  Report  affects  the  present 
and  future  position  of  the  teachers  in  the  primary  schools 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  had 
the  Executive  decided  to  concentrate  all  Union  efforts  on 
the  defence  of  its  members.  They  resolved,  however,  to 
take  the  field  in  defence  of  education  and  to  fight  for  the 
children  as  well  as  for  members  of  the  Union.  They  decided 
to  issue  a  circular  letter  to  each  of  the  local  associations,  to 
organise  public  demonstrations  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
to  use  the  Union’s  political  machinery,  and  to  spare  no 
expense  in  their  endeavour  to  safeguard  the  future  of 
education  in  this  country.  In  other  words,  the  battle  is 
set  and  the  decks  cleared  for  action.  The  direction  of  the 
campaign  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee,  who  will  report  to  the  Executive  from  time  to  time. 
The  enthusiastic  support  of  every  member — there  are  now 
115,527  members — is  enlisted.  If  success  cannot  be  com¬ 
manded  it  will  at  least  be  fought  for. 

Sinister  Signs. 

Of  the  ultimate  issue  no  one  can  be  certain.  There  are 
signs  that  the  Geddes  Report  is  already  being  anticipated 
by  reactionary  local  authorities.  Southampton,  which  is 
still  paying  its  teachers  on  the  P.M.-S.,  is  proposing  to  "  cut  ” 
even  this  by  twenty  per  cent,  as  from  1st  October.  Croydon 
is  making  its  teachers  refund  overpayments  !  Cambridge 
County  has  "  abolished  ”  the  Burnham  scales.  The 
Municipal  Reformers  in  London  are  intending — if  returned 
on  2nd  March — to  suspend  the  day  continuation  schools, 
etc.,  etc.  All  these  are  sinister  signs.  The  battle  will  be 
tremendous.  The  N.U.T.  will  be  tested  as  never  before. 
Every  teacher  should  rally  to  its  membership. 

The  Easter  Conference. 

Everything  points  to  the  importance  of  the  forthcoming 
conference  at  Torquay.  The  whole  of  the  arranged  agenda 
may  have  to  be  dropped  and  in  place  of  it  motions  suitable 
to  the  situation  as  by  then  developed  may  have  to  be 
considered.  In  both  public  and  private  session  it  is  not 
unlikely  the  whole  time  may  be  occupied  in  discussing 
matters  of  vital  moment  to  the  profession. 

Among  these  will  be — The  proposed  contribution  to 
pensions  ;  the  Pensions  Amending  Act,  if  introduced  into 
Parliament  by  then  ;  the  standard  scales  of  salary  ;  the 
dismissal  of  teachers  and  their  sustentation  by  the  Union, 
etc. 

The  London  Teachers’  Association. 

The  agenda  of  the  I..T.A.  for  their  conference  on  25th 
February  gives  evidence  that  London  teachers  are  very 
much  alive  to  the  effect  of  the  "  cut  ”  on  London  Education. 
Special  resolutions  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  conference 
and  action  is  to  be  brought  into  line  with  that  of  the  Union. 

The  London  County  Council. 

The  L.C.C.  Education  Committee  are  gravely  concerned 
as  to  the  future  in  London.  They  have  decided  to  prepare 
a  memorandum  on  the  matter  and  submit  it  to  the 
Cabinet. 

The  N.U.T.  Subscriptions. 

There  has  been  a  record  receipt  of  members’  subscriptions 
at  Hamilton  House.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Union  is  delighted 
with  this  response  to  the  Executive’s  request  for  early 
payment.  If  there  is  to  be  a  wholesale  dismissal  of  teachers 
the  money  will  all  be  needed. 
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EDUCATION  ABROAD. 

Schools  in  Lithuania. 

The  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Lithuanian  Ministry  of 
Education  has  issued  figures  concerning  the  development  of 
popular  education  last  year.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
throughout  the  country  50  gymnasia  (grammar  schools) 
and  pre-gymnasia  (preparatory  schools),  with  an  attendance 
of  7,808  boys  and  5,640  girls.  There  are  18  private  grammar 
schools  and  25  pre-gymnasia,  of  which  20  are  Lithuanian, 
three  Jewish,  and  two  Polish.  The  ratio  of  Lithuanians  is 
far  larger  in  the  Government  gymnasia  and  pre-gymnasia 
than  in  private  institutions.  In  Government  educational 
establishments  the  total  ' attendance  is  3,326,  of  whom  95 
per  cent,  are  Lithuanians. 

Motor  Peripatetics  in  Australia. 

In  the  far  out-lying  parts  of  Australia,  where  are  grazing 
farms  of  25,000  acres  and  more,  the  motor-car  schoolmaster 
is  anxiously  looked  forward  to.  The  Australian  Government 
engages  for  this  work  teachers  who  are  expert  motorists. 
Many  of  them  have  a  district  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  square 
miles  in  extent  in  which  to  attend  to  their  pupils. 

In  order  to  get  enough  youngsters  to  fill  an  ordinary  one- 
room  schoolhouse,  it  would  be  necessary  for  such  a  master 
to  get  all  the  boys  and  girls  within  an  area  of  600  miles. 
Instead,  he  goes  from  station  to  station  in  his  car,  and  stops 
for  three  days  at  each  farm,  distributing  books,  and  arrang¬ 
ing  courses  of  instruction,  by  means  of  which  the  young  folks 
can  easily  teach  themselves.  Then,  on  his  return,  he 
examines  them  on  their  lessons,  and  makes  difficult  things 
easy  for  them. 

Elementary  Education  in  Sweden. 

The  Swedish  “  folk-skol  ”  follows  closely  the  plan  adopted 
in  Germany  before  the  war.  The  buildings  upon  the  whole 
excel  the  majority  of  our  English  public  elementary  schools 
in  both  lighting,  warming,  ventilation  and  general  equip¬ 
ment.  Much  more  attention  is  given  to  the  hygienic 
conditions  of  the  school  than  is  usual  here.  As  in  Germany, 
the  school  bath  is  essential,  and  special  rooms  for  handwork, 
cookery,  science  instruction  and  gymnasium  are  provided. 
The  schools  are  much  larger  than  is  usual  here,  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  1,000  being  not  uncommon  in  Stockholm,  and  one 
or  two  are  very  much  larger  than  this.  The  whole  depart¬ 
ment — boys’,  girls’,  infants’  and  day  continuation  school — 
is  under  the  supervision  of  one  rector.  The  number  of 
head  mistresses  in  Sweden  is,  therefore,  almost  nil.  The 
teacher’s  salary  is  paid  by  the  State  on  a  fixed  scale,  to 
which,  as  in  many  of  the  countries  of  the  Continent,  the 
local  authority  makes  certain  additions,  generally  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  population.  The  religious  difficulty  is  not 
felt  so  keenly  as  with  us,  but  there  is  still  some  trouble 
about  compulsory  religious  duties  being  added,  with  added 
salary,  as  a  condition  of  appointment,  especially  in  the  rural 
areas.  The  women  teachers  in  Sweden  are,  as  a  rule,  kept 
to  the  infants’  and  lower  classes  of  the  school,  and  receive 
a  shorter  course  of  training  than  the  men. 

Education  Guild  Summer  Holiday  Course. 

The  Education  Guild  proposes  to  hold  a  Holiday  Course  this 
summer  in  the  nature  of  a  conference  of  teachers  on  the  Dalton 
Plan.  The  course  will  be  held  at  Clifton,  Bristol,  for  ten  days 
immediately  following  the  breaking-up  of  the  schools,  that  is, 
from  Saturday,  July  29th,  to  Tuesday,  August  8th.  The  con¬ 
ference  will  consider  the  Dalton  Plan  and  its  application  to 
various  types  of  schools  and  subjects,  and  ample  time  will  be 
allotted  for  questions  and  discussion  with  teachers  who  have 
practical  experience  of  the  system.  Further  particulars  of  the 
course  will  be  announced  later,  but  all  informatioji’available 
may  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary,  The  Education 
Guild,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 


SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES  &  UNIVERSITIES. 

Oxford’s  Two  Statutes. 

The  proposed  statute  to  create  a  new  Board  consisting 
of  Science  Professors  only,  and  a  Standing  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  members  of  the  Board  and  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Council,  created  a  vigorous  debate.  Rev. 
G.  B.  Cronshaw,  of  Queen’s,  said  that  over  ^40,000  a  year 
was  spent  in  the  Natural  Science  departments  and  the 
proposal  would  enable  the  Hebdomadal  Council  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  spending  departments.  The  Board,  however, 
contains  no  representative  of  the  Tutors,  and  Brigadier- 
General  Hartley,  of  Balliol,  averred  it  would  cause  dissension 
between  them  and  the  Professors.  The  preamble  was 
rejected  by  65  to  52. 

Another  statute,  confining  University  diplomas  to 
members  of'  the  University,  or  of  a  society  or  institution  in 
Oxford  approved  by  Convocation,  was  passed  on  a  division 
by  47  to  36. 

Cambridge.  Local  Examihations  Changes. 

The  Local  Examinations  and  Lectures  Syndicate  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  Preliminary  Local  Examination  should  be 
dropped  and  that  every  year  three  examinations  be  held  : 
(1)  for  Juniors  (under  16)  ;  (2)  a  School  Certificate  examina¬ 
tion — the  old  Senior  Local — for  students  over  18,  approved 
as  a  “  first  examination  ”  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  and 
(3 )  a  Higher  School  Certificate  examination  recognised  as  an 
“  Approved  Second  Examination.”  In  addition  to  these 
school  examinations  there  is  the  old  Higher  Local  for 
persons  over  17,  which,  however,  is  to  be  abolished  shortly. 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Science. 

The  Syndicate  appointed  last  June  have  presented  an 
interim  report.  They  find  the  conditions  underlying  the 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences  Triposes  unsatisfactory. 
They  propose  therefore  that  there  should  be  four  mathe¬ 
matical  papers  set  in  Part  I  of  the  Science  Tripos.  The 
study  of  mathematics  concurrently  with  physics  and 
chemistry  for  Part  I  will  enable  a  more  adequate  training 
in  physics  and  physical  chemistry  to  be  given. 

Journalism  at  London. 

According  to  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  Director  for  Journalism  in 
the  University  of  London,  only  five  of  the  twenty-nine 
journalism  diploma  holders  are  unemployed.  Of  the  other 
twenty-four,  six  fill  posts  on  the  London  Press,  eight  on  the 
Provincial  Press,  and  three  on  the  press  overseas.  Three 
are  free-lance  journalists,  and  three  others  are  employed 
otherwise  than  in  journalism.  One  is  continuing  study  at 
the  University  with  a  view  to  an  Arts  degree.  This  was  to 
controvert  the  statement  that  only  eight  of  the  twenty-nine 
had  obtained  posts. 

“  The  Money  Spending  Device.” 

The  Exeter  Education  Committee  propose  to  close  the 
Paris  Street  special  school  for  dull  and  backward  children. 
During  the  eleven  years  of  its  existence  only  three  or  four  of 
the  children  have  been  able  to  return  to  the  ordinary  schools. 
Last  year  the  expense  per  head  was  ^28  Is.  5d.,  and  the 
whole  cost  for  the  children  was  ^449.  The  Board  of 
Education  has  been  informed  of  the  decision. 

At  Newcastle  the  committee  proposed  to  acquire  Pendover 
Hall  for  a  residential  school  for  physically  defective  children. 
The  Board  has  refused  to  sanction  it  on  account  of  the  expen¬ 
diture  involved.  Sir  George  Lunn’s  committee  intend  to 
try  and  get  the  building  somehow,  despite  the  Board’s  veto. 

Barking,  too,  has  its  grievance.  The  Board  have  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  opening  of  a  play-centre  and  approved  a  scheme 
giving  increased  facilities  for  handcraft  instruction.  But 
a  nursery  school,  a  central  school,  and  domestic  centre  have 
been  forbidden.  And  yet  Sir  Eric  Geddes  and  company 
call  the  grant  system  a  money  spending  device.  If  it  is 
the  local  authorities  haven’t  much  chance  of  using  it. 
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EDUCATION  BY  MIME  AND  MAKE  BELIEF. 

By  Horace  Shipp. 

Editor,  Theatre-Craft  Section  of  the  English  Review. 

In  his  essay,  “  A  Free  Man’s  Worship,”  Bertrand  Russell 
has  advanced  the  theory  that  in  the  realms  of  pure 
mathematics  and  of  art  mankind  escapes  from  the 
relative  and  the  transient  into  the  eternal  verities  of 
truth  and  beauty.  His  normal  life,  conditioned  and 
cramped  by  the  necessities  of  the  material  world,  he  can 
yet  escape  at  will  into  this  region  of  his  mind’s  creation. 
There  the  mind  governs ;  man  is  free  or  makes  his  own 
conditions  according  only  with  the  highest  laws  of  the 
universe. 

The  application  of  Russell’s  principle  in  the  department 
of  education  has  recently  been  demonstrated  to  me  in 
connection  with  certain  experiments  in  theatrical  art. 
.Schools  and  institutions  which  are  concerned  with  the 
development  of  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  and  young 
people  are  realising  the  value  of  work  of  this  sort  as 
training  in  self-expression  and  self-mastery,  focussing 
intelligences,  wills  and  labour  upon  the  building  up  of 
productions  of  real  aesthetic  worth.  Those  of  us  who 
have  any  insight  into  the  lives  chained  to  the  stubb¬ 
ing  environment  of  poor  homes  or  to  drudgery  in 
shop  and  factory  will  know  what  it  means  in  repression 
and  inhibition  ;  hedged  in  by  rigid  social  and  economic 
factors  there  is  but  the  slightest  opportunity  for  self- 
expression.  To  such  the  world  of  make-belief  which  the 
theatre  opens  up  is  indeed  a  place  of  the  higher  freedom. 
Its  possibilities  are  but  glimpsed  yet  by  the  advocates 
of  “  isms  ”  and  the  theorists  who  are  moulding  modern 
educational  methods,  but  from  my  knowledge  of  all  that 
training  in  this  synthesis  of  the  arts  entails,  there  seems 
to  me  an  almost  illimitable  field. 

Two  conditions  are  axiomatic  if  permanent  educational 
value  is  to  be  achieved  :  in  the  first  place,  the  work  must 
be  undertaken  with  real  earnestness,  and  in  the  second 
it  must  be  a  development  from  the  children  rather  than  an 
imposition  of  other  people’s  ideas  upon  them.  May  I 
illustrate  from  the  experiment  which  is  being  carried  on 
at  Citizen  House,  Bath  ?  Although  this  is  not  first  of  all 
an  educational  institute,  it  includes  in  its  activities  as  a 
social  settlement  a  great  deal  of  educational  work. 
Libraries,  classes  and  reading  rooms,  lectures  and  study 
circles  play  their  part  in  the  teaching  of  the  young  folk 
who  attend  them,  but  the  supreme  manifestation  of  the 
social,  educational  and  artistic  ideals  of  the  community 
is  the  excellent  work  which  these  brilliant  amateurs 
prepare  through  weeks  of  careful  rehearsal  for  their 
productions  of  plays  at  Christmas,  Easter  and  Mid¬ 
summer.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  scant 
leisure  hours  of  the  players  are  given  devotedly  to  this 
preparation,  that  they  are  word-perfect  and  action 
perfect  by  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  curtain  on  their 
first  performance,  that  there  is  no  amateurishness  nor  lack 
of  finish  in  production,  and  that  the  plays  invariably 
include  long  speaking  and  difficult  acting  parts,  dance 
and  singing,  stage-designing  and  setting,  lighting,  costum¬ 
ing  and  make-up.  Thus  will  it  be  realised  what  is  meant 
by  the  need  for  earnest  work.  This  Community  Playing  is 


very  far  removed  from  the  awful  amateur  dramatics 
which  haunt  our  memories.  In  their  own  sphere  they 
are  perfect  productions. 

The  second  of  my  axioms  demands  an  examination 
of  the  whole  method  adopted  at  Citizen  House  for  its 
just  appreciation.  The  players  vary  tremendously  in 
capacity,  as  any  amateur  group  must,  and  as  a  group 
certainly  will  if  it  be  constituted  as  this  is,  of  members 
ranging  from  about  four  years  old  to  beyond  the  twenties. 
With  an  eye  to  this  diversity  the  plays  are  written  with 
parts  attainable  by  effort  but  without  undue  strain  for 
everybody.  The  infants  are  trained  in  the  initial  steps 
of  ballet  dancing  and  are  allotted  the  work  of  chorus 
interpretation  by  gesture  and  dancing  with  occasional 
speech  for  the  more  advanced.  The  dramatic  body  of 
the  play  is  entrusted  to  the  elder  boys  and  girls,  still 
with  this  eye  to  capacity.  The  reward  of  success  with 
any  part  is  increased  opportunity  in  later  productions, 
and  this  makes  for  continual  progression  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  players.  Nor  is  the  method  confined  to  the 
matter  of  acting  ;  the  designing  and  making  of  costumes, 
properties  and  stage  sets,  the  manipulation  and  devising 
of  lighting  are  also  communal  activities  waiting  for  their 
realisation  uppn  capacity.  The  experiment  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  even  the  activity  of  writing  the 
plays  and  planning  the  choregraphy  of  the  dances  tends 
to  become  part  of  the  duties  of  the  players  themselves. 
Always  the  ideal  striven  for  is  that  the  young  people 
should  express  themselves,  and  work  out  their  own 
ideas  ;  always  they  are  encouraged  to  mastery  of  the 
craft  and  technique  of  the  various  arts  of  the  theatre  by 
the  fact  that  mastery  is  recognised  by  opportunity. 
Alongside  of  this  training  in  self-expression  is  the 
training  of  the  “  team-spirit  ”  which  is  inherent  in  good 
theatre  work.  The  players  realise  that  success  means 
not  only  putting  forth  the  best  of  oneself,  but  also  it 
means  fitting  one’s  own  personality  and  efforts  into  a 
scheme  comprised  of  many  such.  In  no  place  is  this 
better  demonstrated  than  in  the  work  which  goes  on  in 
the  few  minutes  of  scene-shifting  and  re-setting  between 
the  acts.  Everybody  has  a  task  of  removing  certain 
pieces  to  their  allotted  places  off-stage  and  erecting 
others.  Silently,  swiftly  and  with  uncanny  orderliness 
the  work  is  done. 

When  it  is  realised  that  this  business  of  play-produc¬ 
tion  comprises  learning  to  speak  well,  to  memorise  words 
and  movements,  to  control  the  body  perfectly  in  move¬ 
ment,  gesture,  and  with  regard  to  expression  by  voice  and 
features  ;  that  it  means  dancing  and  singing,  designing, 
making  and  colouring  stage  sets  and  properties  and 
costumes  ;  that  it  demands  the  fullest  exercise  of  the 
mind  during  the  whole  period  of  rehearsals  and  produc¬ 
tion  ;  it  will  be  granted  that  its  value  as  education  is  not 
to  be  slighted.  When  it  is  added  that  the  only  discipline 
is  that  which  comes  from  consecration  to  the  task  in 
hand,  it  will  be  seen  that  community  playing  under¬ 
taken  in  this  way  has  moral  values. 

It  will  be  objected  for  practical  purposes  that  few 
educational  institutions  are  endowed  with  people 
capable  of  devising  play-production  on  so  ambitious  a 
scale,  and  while  this  must  be  granted  the  Citizen  House 
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Players  may  yet  be  put  forward  as  an  indication  of  the 
principles  to  be  observed  in  successful  theatrical-educa¬ 
tional  work.  Starting  quite  simply  it  can  be  gradually 
developed  with  the  growing  capacity  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  leaders  and  participants.  All  over  the  country,  now, 
in  schools  and  other  communities,  this  dramatic  instinct 
is  being  offered  expression.  The  value  and  the  success 
of  the  experiments  vary,  but  in  their  due  degrees  all  the 
attempts  are  proving  fruitful  as  cultivation  grounds  of 
individuality  consecrated  to  group  purpose.  And 
education  reduced  to  its  essential  function  in  the  modern 
world  is  simply  that. 

ACCOUNT-KEEPING  AS  A  SCHOOL  SUBJECT  : 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  COURSE. 

By  K.  Forbes  Dunlop,  B.A. 

A  knowledge  of  account-keeping  in  an  efficient  form  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  housewife,  and 
it  is  extraordinary  in  how  few  girls’  schools  this  necessary 
subject  is  given  sufficient  prominence.  It  is  surprising  how 
few  girls  from  well-to-do  homes  have  any  idea  of  the  cost 
of  the  commodities  in  every-day  use  :  still  fewer  know  the 
raison  d’etre  of  a  cheque  or  a  postal  order. 

At  a  well-known  girls’  boarding-school  in  Surrey,  at 
which  many  pupils  specialise  in  the  domestic  subjects,  such 
as  cooking  and  laundry,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to 
institute,  in  conjunction  with  these,  a  course  in  accounts, 
which  is  proving  of  great  service  and  which  wins  the  loud 
applause  of  parents.  The  lessons  embrace  to  a  certain 
extent  the  work  at  present  given  in  some  schools  in  compo¬ 
sition,  in  arithmetic  and  in  economics. 

The  first  lesson  in  the  course  is  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  a  composition  class.  We  imagine  that  a  party  of  four  is 
going  down  into  the  country  to  a  week-end  cottage  from 
Friday  to  Monday.  Not  wishing  to  rely  on  a  local  stores,  we 
write  to  Harrods  enclosing  a  list  of  the  provisions  required 
and  asking  them  to  forward  them  to  a  given  address  on  a 
certain  date.  This  involves  a  discussion  of  the  amount  of 
provisions  required,  and  a  consideration  of  the  correct  form 
of  one  type  of  business  letter.  When  the  lists  are  complete 
and  the  letters  written,  we  imagine  ourselves  transported  to 
the  country-cottage.  The  parcel  of  goods  from  Harrods  is 
before  us,  with  the  invoice.  An  explanation  of  the  terms 
“  Invoice  ”  and  “  Bill  ”  follows.  With  the  aid  of  Harrods’ 

Price  List  ”  (which  comes  by  post  every  Monday  morning) 
we  reproduce  the  invoice  with  the  price  of  each  article. 
The  looking-up  of  the  prices  in  the  catalogue  is  in  itself  a 
valuable  lesson,  and  the  working-out  of  the  cost  of  2J  lbs. 
of  so-and-so  is  a  useful  exercise  in  arithmetic.  When  the 
invoice  has  been  drawn  up,  we  "  write  a  cheque  ”  for  the 
required  sum  and  dispatch  it  to  Harrods.  A  simple  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  “  a  cheque  ”  is  given. 

Throughout  the  course  each  girl  keeps  a  “  petty  cash 
book  ”  wherein,  in  the  person  of  a  housewife,  she  enters  her 
purchases  and  balances  her  accounts.  In  this  way  she  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  cost  of  articles  in  every-day  demand. 

The  prices  of  various  classes  of  goods  are  separately 
considered,  e.g.,  of  cereals  ;  fruit  and  vegetables  ;  drapery 
goods,  etc.  One  lesson  is  devoted  to  the  British  Postal 
Regulations,  in  the  course  of  which  parcels  and  packets  are 
duly  weighed  and  priced  ;  another  to  the  explanation  of 
postal  orders,  cheques,  money  orders,  etc. — in  fact,  an 
outline  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  what  a  keen  interest  the  girls 
take  in  this  course' and  the  knowledge  which  they  gain  is 
such  as  they  would  only  otherwise  “  pick  up  ”  in  a  more  or 
less  adequate  way.  A  course  of  lessons  on  these  lines  and 
conducted  in  a  businesslike  manner  is  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  any  school  curriculum. 


SOME  SAYINGS. 

Economy. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Henderson,  of  Alleyn’s  School  : — 

( 1 )  “  Economy  should  mean  wise  expenditure  ;  business 
could  not  be  carried  on  in  any  direction  if  no  distinction 
were  made  between  productive  and  unprodtictive  expendi¬ 
ture.” 

(2)  "If  money  is  to  be  ‘  saved  ’  on  education  the  children 
must  suffer  and  we  contend  that  this  is  a  totally  wrong 
attitude  for  the  country  to  take  at  any  time.” 

Lord  Burnham  : 

"  If  any  attempt  was  made  to  take  away  from  the  teachers 
the  benefits  they  had  received  from  the  scales  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  which  scales  had  been  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury,  it 
would  be  a  rank  iniustice.” 

Dr.  R.  P.  Scott,  late  assistant  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Education  : 

“  If  England  had  one-tenth  of  the  respect  for  education 
that  China  had,  nothing  would  be  heard  of  municipal 
economy.” 

The  Archbishop  of  York  : 

"  The  lean  and  narrow  fingers  of  economy  caught  at  the 
skirts  of  education  and  arrested  her  in  her  flight.” 

"  Most  of  all  they  had  to  beware  of  the  Philistine  who 
suspected  education  for  its  own  sake  ;  who  thought  that  the 
country  was  suffering  from  an  excess  of  education  and  who 
wished  to  reduce  it.” 

"  My  ideal  of  elementary  education' is  teachers  who  have 
received  the  best  possible  training  and  earned  the  highest 
possible  salaries,  teaching  in  the  smallest  possible  classes 
the  fewest  possible  subjects.” 

"  The  main  reason  for  misgiving  was  that  spiritual 
education  was  still  haunted  by  the  spectres  of  religious 
controversy.” 

History. 

Professor  John  Strong  : 

"It  is  astonishing  how  much  lumber  parades  under 
History  in  our  schools.” 

Lord  Bryce  : 

"  When  I  was  a  young  man  there  were  scarcely  a  dozen 
regular  teachers  of  history  in  the  British  Isles.” 

Status. 

Principal  Jacks  : 

"  In  the  age  which  was  dawning  the  schoolmaster  will 
find,  perhaps  to  his  surprise,  that  he  is  the  most  important 
person  in  the  world.” 

Business  Aptitude. 

Mr.  Hurlstone  Jones  : 

"  What  can  you  do  with  a  boy  who  comes  to  school 
with  a  shilling  penknife,  swaps  it  immediately  for  half-a- 
crown  torch,  and  finishes  up  by  exchanging  the  torch  for 
half-a-guinea  fountain  pen  ?  ” 


Rhodes  Scholars  from  America. 

Thirty-two  Rhodes  scholars  are  expected  to  go  to  Oxford 
next  October.  They  will  be  an  acquisition,  for  they  are  the 
winners  among  507  candidates  and  an  exceptionally  gifted 
body  of  young  men  somewhat  more  mature  than  their 
fellow-students  in  Oxford  will  be. 

They  are  not  only  famous  for  scholarship,  but  among 
them  are  national  champions  in  boxing  and  running  and 
the  sometime  captain  of  a  fencing  team. 
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ASSOCIATION  NEWS. 

The  Teachers  Council.  # 

In  December  last  the  Council  decided  to  take  vigorous 
action  in  opposition  to  any  ill-considered  scheme  for 
reducing  expenditure  on  education.  A  manifesto  was 
drawn  up,  articles  were  written  for  the  newspapers,  members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  of  Parliament  were  written  to  or  inter¬ 
viewed  and  for  the  past  two  months  the  Council  has  been 
engaged  in  a  preliminary  effort  to  educate  the  public  on  the 
question.  Already  the  campaign  makes  progress,  although 
it  is  far  from  being  won.  About  eighty  thousand  copies  of 
the  manifesto  have  been  distributed  for  signature  and  sub¬ 
sequent  despatch  to  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Articles  by  well-known  writers  have  been  sent  to  over  a 
thousand  newspapers,  and  a  letter,  written  by  Sir  Arthur 
H.  Dyke  Acland,  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Council,  has  been 
sent  to  every  newspaper  in  England  ^,11  d  Wales.  Other 
efforts  have  been  made  which  cannot  yet  be  detailed,  but 
the  cumulative  effect  of  the  Council’s  work  is  already 
coming  into  view.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  candidate  for 
Parliament  who  supports  the  full  programme  of  the  Geddes 
Committee  on  education  at  the  coming  election  is  practically 
certain  to  be  defeated.  The  Teachers  Council  is  fighting  the 
battle  for  education  as  a  national  concern,  aided  inrits  effort 
by  the  Associations  of  teachers  and  by  the  Universities. 

The  Education  Guild. 

In  its  transformed  state  the  Guild  is  showing  renewed 
enterprise  and  vigour.  The  Guild  House  in  Gordon  Square 
is  being  altered  and  made  more  convenient  and  comfortable 
for  members.  A  most  attractive  programme  of  lectures 
dealing  with  the  Report  on  the  Teaching  of  English  is  being 
carried  out,  and  the  various  newly-formed  committees  are 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  Guild  what  it  should  be, 
namely,  the  most  powerful  agency  in  the  country  for 
bringing  together  all  teachers  and  those  members  of  the 
public  who  are  interested,  or  can  be  brought  to  be  interested, 
in  education.  When  the  central  premises  and  organisation 
are  put  into  good  order  an  effort  will  be  made  to  establish 
branches  of  the  Guild  in  every  part  of  the  country.  For  an 
entrance  fee  of  ten  shillings  and  a  yearly  subscription  of  the 
same  amount  anybody  who  is  interested  in  education  may 
join  the  Guild  and  have  the  opportunity  of  helping  in  its 
work.  Those  who  join  now  will  be  especially  helpful,  .since 
the  first  steps  in  the  new  enterprise  are  those  which  make 
the  heaviest  call  on  the  funds. 

Workers’  Educational  Association. 

On  Saturday,  March  4th,  at  2-30  p.m.,  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  will  preside  at  a  demonstration  in  support  of 
education  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  Central  Hall,  West¬ 
minster.  The  speakers  include  Miss  Bondfield,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Lee,  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  Lord  Henry  Cavendish- 
Bentinck,  and  others.  This  meeting  has  been  arranged  by 
the  Workers’  Educational  Association  on  behalf  of  its  own 
members  and  of  the  leading  trades  unions  and  is  intended 
to  show  that  a  large  body  of  public  opinion  is  opposed  to  the 
Geddes  proposals  on  education.  Everybody  should  attend 
this  important  demonstration. 

This  effort  of  the  W.E.A.  should  enlist  also  the  financial 
support  which  it  needs  just  now.  Subscriptions  may  be 
sent  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Mallon,  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  at  16, 
Harpur  Street,  London,  W.C.  1.  The  cause  is  worthy  of 
support  since  the  Association  is  engaged  in  the  task  of 
educating  men  and  women  who  feel  their  need  for  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  thus  building  up  a  body  of  public  opinion  which 
supports  education  and  desires  to  see  it  properly  regarded 
by  the  state.  Tickets  for  the  demonstration  on  Saturday, 
March  4th,  may  be  obtained  free  of  cost  from  The  Secretary, 
The  Workers’  Educational  Association,  16,  Harpur  Street, 
London,  W.C.l. 


BLUE  BOOK  SUMMARY. 

The  Blue  Book  of  the  month,  the  Interim  Reports  of  the 
Committee  on  National  Expenditure,  is  dealt  with  elsewhere. 
Their  issue  has  the  immediate  effect  of  putting  the  Board 
of  Education  on  enquiry.  Two  circulars,  No.  1247  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  9,  and  No.  1248  of  February  1 1,  have  been  addressed 
to  Local  Education  Authorities.  The  first  concerns 
salaries  of  teachers  in  public  elementary  schools.  “  The 
Board  find  it  necessary  to  obtain  from  local  authorities  a 
statement  of  the  scales  of  salaries  for  teachers  in  public 
elementary  and  special  schools,  which  have  been  adopted 
and  put  into  force  during  1921-22,”  and  the  Board  are 
evidently  in  a  hurry  for  the  information,  for  they  wanted 
it  not  later  than  February  20th,  1922.  In  particular  they 
require  to  know  : — (a)  Whether  the  allocated  standard 
scale  has  been  adopted  ;  and  from  what  date  and  by  what 
method  of  carry-over  (viz.,  Method  1  or  2  of  Circular  1222 
or  any  other  method). 

(b)  If  the  allocated  scale  has  not  been  adopted,  then  the 
nature,  date  of  adoption  and  method  of  carry-over  of  any 
other  scale  in  force  ;  and  (c)  in  either  case,  a  statement  as 
to  the  salary  arrangements  for  supplementary  teachers 
(this  is  perhaps  significant  of  more  than  appears  on  the 
surface). 

Further,  the  Board  point  out  (1)  that  whatever  the  date 
of  adoption  of  a  scale,  no  recognition  for  grant  will  be  made 
of  retrospective  payments  made  in  1922-3  in  respect  of 
the  year  1921-22  ;  (2)  that  where  an  improved  scale  is 

adopted  after  the  receipt  of  the  circular  (1247)  the  Board 
will  not  be  able  to  recognise  for  grant  retrospective  payments 
made  in  respect  of  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  adoption 
of  that  scale — this,  however,  without  prejudice  to  any 
question  now  under  consideration  by  the  Board  regarding 
additional  payments  under  the  terms  of  paragraph  14  of 
the  Report  and  Standard  Scales. 

That  salary  arrangements  are  not  yet  quite  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  local  authorities  is  indicated  by  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  circular,  which  reads  :  “  If  at  any  time 
a  L.E.A.  make  or  decide  upon  any  change  in  the  scale  of 
salaries,  they  are  requested  to  inform  the  Board  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.” 

A  Census  of  Teachers,  1922. 

Circular  1248  (11th  February,  1922)  announces  that  the 
Board  have  decided  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a 
census  of  teachers  in  employment  on  March  31st,  1922, 
and  cards  or  forms  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  different 
types  of  schools  are  to  be  issued.  Most  of  the  information 
required  can  be  given  by  the  teachers  concerned,  but 
salary  and  service  returns  will  be  entered  and  certified  by 
the  local  authority.  Further  information  is  promised,  this 
circular  being  by  way  of  preliminary  notice.  The  reason  for 
the  necessity  is  not  hard  to  guess.  But  as  one  would  have 
assumed  that  the  materials  for  such  a  numbering  of  the 
profession  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Board,  the 
necessity  for  the  reason  is  more  difficult  to  fathom. 

University  Scholarships. 

Grant  Regulations  No.  26  (issued  last  December  as 
S.R.O.  2103  of  1921)  were  a  documentary  sign  of  the  times. 
They  were  designed  to  state  the  conditions  under  which 
impecunious  scholarship  holders  might  be  aided  to  pursue 
a  course  at  a  University.  The  Board  offered  to  help  in  the 
matter  of  fees,  and  towards  maintenance  up  to  the  sum  of 
.£80  a  year.  This  by  way,  apparently,  of  putting  the  1918 
Act  in  practice  for  the  benefit  of  persons  it  was  passed  to 
benefit — ‘‘those  capable  of  profiting.”  We  mention  these 
regulations  here  because  they  have  come  under  the  special 
animadversion  of  the  Geddes  Economy  Committee. 
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THE  WORLD  TURNED  WRONG  WAY  ROUND. 

When  the  scientists,  with  the  theory  of  evolution,  started 
the  suggestion  that  the  birth  and  development  of  the  child 
reproduced  in  epitome  the  ascent  of  man,  thereby  turning 
such  a  light  upon  the  possibilities  of  education  that  many 
have  been  so  dazzled  as  to  be  able  to  see  nothing  else  since, 
they  threw  in  our  way  a  difficulty  which  perhaps  more  than 
outweighed  the  benefits  we  have  derived  from  their  enlighten¬ 
ment. 

Among  music  teachers  the  shock  of  this  discovery  acting 
upon  an  already  existing  inclination  to  teach  music  in  a 
historical  and  technical  sequence,  that  is,  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  primitives  to  Brahms  and  on  the  other  from  five- 
finger  exercises  to  Chopin  studies,  was  so  great  as  to  be 
almost  irresistible.  The  more  thoughtful,  however,  having 
eagerly  turned  this  theory  all  round  and  inside  out,  soon 
discarded  it,  just  as  they  discarded  the  “  survival  of  the 
fittest  ”  as  being  too  ready  made  and  like  all  ready-mades 
too  ill-fitting  for  the  fastidious.  But  what  nauseates  the 
few  sometimes  delights  the  many,  and  the  majority  of 
children  “  learning  music  ”  suffer  accordingly.  While  the 
few  great  teachers  are  beyond  reproach,  there  is  a  great 
drop  to  the  lower  strata,  and  there  we  still  find  the  old  idea 
that  Bach’s  two-part  inventions  are  the  best  introduction 
to  a  study  of  music  coupled  with  the  equal  fallacy  that 
five-finger  exercises  are  a  preliminary  to  Mozart,  Arpeggios 
to  Beethoven’s  "  Appassionata,”  and  chromatic  scales  a 
sure  step  to  Chopin.  I  don’t  think  this  is  an  exaggerated 
view  of  the  state  of  English  music  teaching  to-day  if-  one 
excepts  a  good  many  girls’  schools,  where  new  ideas  have 
found  less  tradition  to  fight  against.  (It  may  be  said  here 
that  women,  with  all  their  alleged  conservatism,  care  very 
little  for  tradition,  and  therefore  if  they  really  want  anything 
are  more  likely  to  go  the  shortest  way  to  get  it.) 

For  the  rest,  however,  and  that  large  body  of  Privateers, 
the  case  is,  if  anything,  rather  understated.  The  old 
sausage  machine  system  still  holds,  due,  in  great  part,-  to 
an  incredible  haziness  as  to  what  we  want  to  do.  We  feel 
rather  vaguely  that,  with  a  few  minor  alterations,  our  own 
education  would  be  an  ideal  one  to  impose  on  the  next 
generation  ;  our  consciences  being  salved  by  the  pocketing 
of  the  fee,  seal  of  our  efficiency.  The  child’s  likes  are  too 
little  respected.  There  is  the  whole  root  of  the  matter,  our 
want  of  consideration  for  the  coming  generation.  Perhaps 
he  likes  Stravinsky  and  Scarlatti,  classing  them  together 
as  we  haven’t  the  perspective  to  do.  “  Absurd,”  we  say, 
“  Stravinsky  is  far  too  complex  for  him  ”  (meaning  he  is 
far  too  complex  for  us,  for,  to  the  child,  he  is  no  more 
complex  than  much  that  we  freely  allow  him).  His  taste 
for  Scarlatti  is  displaced  by  unmusical  exercises  and  studies, 
things  mostly  suited  to  the  technique  of  a  tolerable  pianist! 
At  the  risk  of  incurring  a  charge  of  insanity,  I  do  most 
strongly  aver  that  it  is  absurd  to  give  a  child  exercises  until 
he  can  play  the  instrument.  Is  it  so  paradoxical  as  it 
sounds  ?  Regard  it  as  a  natural  development  :  the  child 
desires  to  play  a  tune  which  is  in  his  head,  where  it  first 
ought  to  be.  1  he  need  calls  forth  a  sort  of  technique  as  a 
need  always  does.  For  a  time  all  goes  well,  till  the  discovery 
comes  that  the  technique  is  far  from  perfect.  Then  comes 
the  logical  desire  to  improve  it.  The  mind  is  stimulated 
and  wants  to  learn,  because  it  knows  what  it  wants  and  why 
it  wants  it.  Why  should  we  jump  a  child  to  a  place  un¬ 
familiar  and  frightening  to  him  ?  Why  jerk  him  out  of  his 
own  path  to  the  place  where  we  think  we  began  ?  We 
might  perhaps  show  him  by  retrogression  the  way  we  have 
come  to  arrive  at  the  point  where  he  is  now.  Should  he 
then  say  something  to  the  effect  that  we  have  made  a 
sorry  mess  of  things,  let  us  thank  heaven  that  the  next 
generation  hopes  to  do  better.  Rupert  Lee 


A  NOTE  ON  EURHYTHMICS. 

By  M.  L.  Eckhard. 

When  cities  were  smaller  and  less  full  of  noise,  when  the 
minstrel  sang  in  the  hall  and  the  market  place,  when  the 
voice  was  the  chief  musical  instrument  and  song  and  dance 
were  common  to  all,  there  was  no  need  to  teach  music. 
Folksong  and  dance  died  with  the  peasant  arts  and  the 
teaching  of  music  became  as  mechanical  as  the  making  of 
furniture.  With  these  died  in  us  the  exercise  of  aesthetic 
activities  which,  says  Mr.  Clutton-Brock,  “  the  spirit  in  us 
constantly  desires  to  exercise  and  is  thwarted  and  troubled 
if  it  cannot  exercise  them.”  M.  Jaques-Dalcroze  sees  this 
poverty  of  spirit  among  us,  he  recognises  that  these  are  the 
fundamental  and  universal  arts  which  can  be  practised  by 
the  human  being  using  his  own  body  as  material,  subduing  it 
till  it  becomes  a  fine  instrument. 

He  teaches  us  how  to  bring  back  this  common  universal 
understanding  of  music  and  dance  by  teaching  the  child  how 
to  use  and  exercise  his  own  senses  for  his  own  delight.  He 
further  tells  us  that,  ”  If  it  is  desired  that  musical  taste 
shall  not  remain  the  prerogative  of  a  cultured  few,  but  shall 
— like  the  teaching  of  science  and  morals— penetrate  the 
heart  of  the  whole  people,  a  genuine  musical  education 
should  be  provided  at  school.”  He  adds  : 

“  Ear  training  alone  will  not  make  a  child  love  and  appre¬ 
ciate  music  ;  the  most  potent  element  in  music,  and 
the  nearest  related  to  life,  is  rhythmic  movement.” 

All  art,  says  Fenellosa,  is  harmonious  spacing,  and  the 
end  of  art,  says  Croce,  is  the  individual  expression  of  the 
universal  emotions  of  mankind. 

The  arts  of  music,  dancing  and  poetry  are  related  in  two 
ways  : 

(1)  The  human  body  provides  in  itself  the  means  and 
stuff  of  the  art,  and 

(2)  These  arts  are  practised  in  time.  Music  is  a  tone 
pattern  in  time,  poetry  a  word  pattern  in  time, 
dance  a  sculpture  pattern  in  time  and  space. 

>  Combined  we  have  three  other  arts  : 

Music  with  poetry — Song. 

Music  with  gesture — the  Ballet. 

Poetry  with  gesture — the  Drama, 
and  the  three  together — the  Opera. 

It  is  not  generally  recognised  how  important  for  education 
is  that  teaching  which  gives  freedom  to  the  body  to  create 
beauty  in  itself,  and  freedom  of  the  senses  to  apprehend 
beauty  in  its  surroundings.  Perhaps  it  was  by  this  means, 
and  this  alone,  that  the  Greeks  developed  their  sense  of 
balance  and  rhythm  in  space  which  set  the  standard  of 
Western  sculpture  and  architecture. 

No  art  can  achieve,  which  does  not  impose  upon  its 
disciples  the  severest  discipline,  and  the  distinction  of 
Dalcroze  Eurhythmies  is  that  it  does  impose  such  discipline 
upon  body  and  mind.  With  great  diffidence  I  suggest  that 
this  discipline  of  the  body,  which  enables  it  to  become  a 
sensitive  and  expressive  instrument,  must  be  of  use  to  the 
actor.  Dramatic  gestures  rased  on  the  stage  are  not  those 
used  in  life.  Amateur  acting  is  convincing  on  this  point. 
In  good  drama  the  gestures  are  symbolic,  conventionalised, 
and,  in  the  best  actors,  the  gesture  is  subdued  to  a  rhythmic 
beauty  which  bears  perhaps  the  same  relation  to  the  pure 
pattern  of  the  dance  as  good  prose  bears  to  verse. 

Eurhythmies  is  not  a  compendium  of  all  education.  It 
is  a  good  introduction  to  the  understanding  and  practice 
of  the  fundamental  arts  of  music,  dancing  and  gesture,  and 
for  that  reason  it  appeals  to  those  who  desire  for  their 
children  an  education  which  shall  not  exclude  the  aesthetic 
activities. 
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SOME  MORAL  REFLECTIONS  ON  “  THE 
BEGGAR’S  OPERA.” 

One  after  another  the  most  virtuous  and  reputable  people 
of  my  acquaintance  have  expatiated  on  the  merits  of  a  piece 
which  they  admit  is — if  not  immoral,  at  any  rate  frankly 
non- moral.  The  fact  interests  me. 

I  needed  no  urging  to  go  and  see  and  hear  “  The  Beggar’s 
Opera.”  Already  I  had  been  under  the  spell.  Although  a 
person  of  almost  puritanical  principles,  I  found  myself  quite 
indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  thing,  both  in  detail 
and  in  gross, *ran  counter  to  my  most  cherished  convictions. 
I  loved  it.  I  ask  myself  “  Why  ?  ”  It  is  the  delicious 
music  that  enchants  me,  I  am  told  by  one  ;  and  another 
declares  that  it  is  the  Old  Time  fashion  of  the  opera  that 
pleases  ;  while  another  attributes  the  spell  to  the  fascinating 
Polly. 

Yes,  these  are  all  factors.  The  airs  are  singularly  fresh 
and  spirited,  and  permeated  with  hauntingly  sweet  snatches 
of  melody  ;  the  unfamiliarity  of  some  of  the  old  stage 
conventions  delights  us  unreasonably  (for  instance,  the 
sweeping  curtsies  that  celebrate  the  successful  finish  of  a 
song)  ;  and,  of  course,  Polly  is  amazingly  captivating, 
with  her  dear  little  pink  face,  round  mouth,  and  primly- 
crossed  mittened  hands.  Her  pretty  demureness  is  infinitely 
more  provoking  and  alluring  than  anything  the  most 
unabashed  beauty  in  “  Cairo  ”  can  show  us. 

Something  must  be  allowed,  too,  for  the  clear  and 
beautiful  colour  effects  which  occur  ;  yet,  when  all  is  allowed 
for,  there  remains  a  large  amount  of  glamour  which  is  not 
explained  by  these  facts.  Why,  one  still  enquires,  do  we 
all  cheerfully  accept  the  enormous  infidelities  of  the  hero  ? 
We  do  not  even  reprobate  the  behaviour  of  the  lady  who 
dances  affectionately  with  him  one  minute,  and  holds  a 
pistol  to  his  head  the  next  minute,  in  order  that  she  may 
share  in  the  ‘‘blood  money  ”  offered  for  his  capture. 

The  peculiar  charm  of  the  piece  lies,  I  am  convinced,  in 
its  naturalness.  That  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  true  to  nature 
in  the  sense  that  a  rascal  is  likely  to  prove  an  exceedingly 
attractive  hero,  or  his  mistresses  beautiful  and  graceful 
creatures  ;  but  natural  in  the  sense  that  we  should  call  a 
collie  dog  natural,  or  a  baby,  or  a  thrush.  Natural,  in  that 
they  obey  the  law  of  their  being,  unshackled  by  any  con¬ 
ventional  considerations  whatever. 

If  we  saw  a  man  tugging  at  a  worm  until  it  came  in  half, 
we  should  be  disgusted  ;  but  there  is  something  rather  jolly 
and  ridiculous  about  a  thrush  when  he  digs  his  toes  into  the 
ground  and  pries  out  a  reluctant  worm  with  all  his  might. 
We  are  not  shocked.  We  are  probably  rather  amused  by 
the  revolting  spectacle.  In  the  same  way,  we  are  not 
distressed  by  the  fact  that  our  dog’s  behaviour  is  far  from 
being  strictly  moral,  or  that  a  baby  often  fails  to  observe 
all  the  rules  of  good  society.  Indeed,  the  more  serious  and 
exemplary  we  are,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  we  shall  seek 
relaxation  in  the  company  of  purely  natural  creatures. 
There  is  something  so  refreshingly  and  unconsciously 
humorous  about  them  (speaking  generally)  that  we  capnot 
but  delight  in  them.  Who  could  lie  on  a  green  bank,  and 
watch  rabbits  sit  up  and  wash  their  faces  without  loving 
them,  or  two  kittens  in  a  boxing  match  without  laughing 
at  them  ? 

The  Chanticleer  song  and  dance  is  epigrammatic.  In  a 
farm  -  yard  we  look  with  benevolent  admiration  at  a 
handsome  cock,  strutting  about  and  showing  off  his  splendid 
plumage,  all  airs  and  audacity  ;  and  we  regard  Captain 
Macheath  with  just  the  same  detached  pleasure  and  approval 
He  looks  fine.  He  is  enjoying  himself  immensely.  We  like 
to  see  him.  WThen  he  is  to  be  executed  we  are  neither  more 
nor  less  disturbed  than  we  should  be  if  boiled  fowl  was 
announced  for  to-morrow’s  dinner.  It  is  rather  a  pity,  .  .  . 
but  perhaps  it  is  all  for  the  best,  and  anyway  he  has  lived 
his  life  and  relished  it. 


That  is  why  the  truest  piece  of  acting  in  the  whole  opera 
strikes  a  jarring  note.  The  pale  beauty  and  passionate 
distress  of  the  gaoler’s  daughter  vexes  us.  Tiresome  girl, 
we  feel  quite  irritated  that  she  should  intrude  a  note  of  deep 
and  genuine  feeling  into  an  affair  in  which  everyone  else 
is  as  irresponsible  as  a  bird  on  a  bough  !  We  turn  back 
with  relief  to  Polly,  who  suggests  nothing  more  serious  than 
a  spray  of  apple-blossom,  whitely  pink  against  the  fresh 
young  green  of  spring-time. 

SIGHT  SINGING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

We  are  informed  that  a  deputation  was  received  recently 
by  the  Board  of  Education  to  hear  the  report  of  a  committee 
which  has  been  formed  to  enquire  into  the  present  state  of 
decay  of  sight-singing  in  schools,  and  to  make  certain 
recommendations  for  its  improvement. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  Herbert  Lewis,  Parliamentary  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Board,  took  the  chair,  and  several  of  the  Board’s 
inspectors  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Desborough  (secretary)  stated  (1)  that  for  twenty 
years  there  had  been  a  general,  rapid  and  continuous  decline 
in  sight-singing  ability  ;  (2)  that  few  students  now  entering 
training  colleges  have  previously  attempted  to  read  music 
at  all  ;  (3)  that  increasing  numbers  of  students  have  been 
withdrawn  from  all  music  classes  ;  (4)  and  that  the  recent 
regulation  making  music  optional  on  the  part  of  the  student 
has  been  an  almost  fatal  blow  to  school  music. 

The  majority  of  the  speakers  who  followed  Mr.  Desborough 
emphasized  the  fact  that  music  must  be  taught  by  the  class 
teacher,  and  if  music  was  neglected  in  the  training  colleges 
few  outgoing  teachers  would  be  able  to  undertake  the 
subject  in  schools. 

The  deputation  then  suggested  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  present  state  of  things  :  (1)  that  practical  music,  in¬ 
cluding  sight-singing,  be  made  a  compulsory  but  not  an 
additional  subject  for  students  entering  training  colleges  ; 
(2)  that  the  Universities  be  asked  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  make  music  one  of  the  alternative  subjects  in  the  school 
leaving  certificate  examination,  especially  in  the  case  of 
intending  teachers  ;  (3)  that  a  candidate  who  holds  a 

certificate  or  diploma  in  vocal  music  from  one  of  the 
recognised  musical  institutions  be  credited  with  the  pass 
marks  in  practical  music  without  further  examination  ;  and 
(4)  that  the  papers  in  music  for  students  in  training  colleges 
should  contain  passages  for  translation  into  both  notations. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  Herbert  Lewis  said  that  the  Board 
agreed  that  sight -singing  had  deteriorated  in  schools,  and 
had  already  issued  a  circular  of  instructions  to  their 
inspectors  which  advocated  much  that  the  deputation 
desired.  He  assured  them  that  their  suggestions  would  be 
carefully  considered. 

The  above  account  of  the  deputation  is  greatly  con¬ 
densed  for  reasons  of  space.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  revive  compulsory  music  for  all 
training  college  students  on  the  plea  that  in  elementary 
schools  the  music  must  be  taught  by  the  ordinary  class 
teacher.  This  proposal  ought  to  be  resisted  and  the  reason 
for  advocating  it  stoutly  denied.  Nothing  could  be  more 
harmful  to  the  real  welfare  of  music  than  to  have  it  taught 
by  persons  who  have  little  love  for  the  art.  It  is  no  quali¬ 
fication  to  have  been  compelled  to  pass  an  examination  in 
the  elements  of  musical  theory,  with  sight-singing  and 
elementary  ear-training.  The  deputation  was  evidently 
concerned  to  maintain  the  practice  of  the  tonic  sol-fa 
method  in  our  elementary  schools  and  training  colleges. 
This  was  tried  for  years,  with  the  result  that  generations 
of  children  have  passed  through  these  schools  and  have 
learned  only,  or  mainly,  a  language  in  which  music  is  not 
written  by  any  composer.  Surely  it  would  be  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  encourage  musicians  to  take  part  in  the  work 
and  to  teach  children  the  recognised  musical  notation. 
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PERSONAL  NOTES. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Potter. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cheshire  Education  Committee,  on 
February  10th,  Mr.  Frederick  Felix  Potter,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  was 
appointed  County  Director  of  Education  to  succeed  Mr. 
C.  F.  Mott,  recently  appointed  Director  for  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Potter  has  recently  been  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Inspectors 
attached  to  the  Technological  Branch  and  stationed  in 
Liverpool.  During  the  war  he  served  with  the  Navy,  and 
before  that  he  was  Senior  Lecturer  in  the  County  Training 
College,  Crewe.  His  previous  experience  included  work  as 
a  tutor  in  Borough  Road  College,  Isleworth,  and  in  the 
Bolton  Training  College.  He  is  a  Master  of  Arts  and  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Science  of  London  University.  His  appointment  will 
be  generally  welcomed  by  teachers,  for  he  is  highly  esteemed 
as  a  practical  and  level-headed  man  whose  experience 
enables  him  to  understand  the  conditions  of  school  work. 

Professor  Henry  Jones. 

The  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Glasgow 
University  was  a  noteworthy  example  of  the  kind  of  ability 
which  the  Geddes  Committee  would  find  "  economically 
useless.”  He  was  a  shoemaker  in  his  native  village  of 
Llangernyw,  North  Wales,  until  in  his  twenty-third  year 
he  began  the  academic  career  which  led  to  his  succeeding 
Edward  Caird.  His  book,  entitled  "  The  Working  Faith  of 
a  Social  Reformer,”  ought  to  be  widely  read  in  these  days. 

Mr.  Albert  Mansbridge. 

The  Chairman  of  the  World  Association  for  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Albert  Mansbridge,  has  sailed  for  America,  where 
he  is  to  deliver  the  Lowell  Lectures  at  Boston, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hallam. 

The  chief  officer  for  secondary  education  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hallam,  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  schools  and 
educational  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Sir  John  McClure. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  an  adequate  memorial 
volume  written  by  a  competent  hand,  or  by  competent 
hands,  setting  forth  the  record  of  Sir  John  McClure’s 
strenuous  life.  Such  a  book  should  contain  a  collection  of 
the  witty  sayings  and  apt  stories  which  made  him  one  of 
the  most  charming  after-dinner  speakers  of  his  time.  On 
occasion  he  could  speak  in  the  grand  manner  and  rise  to 
flights  of  real  eloquence.  But  he  was  most  at  ease  when 
presenting  a  case  with  an  air  of  genial  persuasiveness 
mingled  with  good  fun  and  happy  illustrations  drawn  from 
his  endless  store  of  Lancashire  tales,  often  told  in  the  dialect. 
The  honour  which  he  perhaps  valued  more  than  any  was 
the  honorary  freedom  of  his  native  town,  conferred  upon 
him  some  two  years  ago. 

Sir  Sydney  Russell- Wells ,  M.D. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London,  Sir 
Sydney  Russell-Wells,  has  been  adopted  as  the  Unionist 
candidate  for  the  University  at  the  coming  General  Election. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Pincombe. 

The  well-known  and  highly-esteemed  Secretary  of  the 
London  Teachers’  Association,  Mr.  W.  J.  Pincombe,  is 
seeking  re-election  to  the  London  County  Council  as  the 
representative  for  Walworth. 

We  hear  that  Messrs.  Dent  have  nearly  ready  for  publication 
a  book  by  Miss  Evelyn  Dewey,  describing  fully  “  The  Dalton 
Laboratory  Plan  ”  originated  by  the  American  educationist, 
Miss  Helen  Parkhurst,  and  adopted  in  Streatham  County 
Secondary  School  by  Miss  Rosa  Bassett,  and  elsewhere. 

Two  interesting  re-issues  of  standard  fiction  are  announced 
by  Messrs.  Dent  and  Sons,  who  are  to  give  lovers  of  dainty  books 
a  monthly  volume  of  Jane  Austen  and  of  the  Bronte  novels 
respectively,  beginning  with  the  present  month.  The  former 
will  contain  coloured  plates  by  C.  E.  Brock,  the  latter  by  Edmund 
Dulac. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Sir  Arthur  Acland  on  Hopeful  Signs. 

Sir  Arthur  Acland  says  “  Education  is  now  more  popular 
and  more  valued  than  the  Government  appear  to  suppose. 
The  General  Council  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  and  the 
Executive  of  the  Labour  Party  have  condemned  the 
reduction  in  the  Universities  grant  on  the  ground  that  it 
will  be  a  serious  blow  to  higher  education.  Senior  students, 
representative  of  the  principal  University  Colleges  of 
London,  have  also  protested  against  this  reduction,  as  it  will 
react  unfavourably  on  every  department  of  University  life.” 

A  Parents’  League. 

An  association  has  been,  formed  which  aims  at  repre¬ 
senting  the  views  of  parents  and  others  interested  in 
education.  Suggestions  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  Schools  Association,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks.  A 
critic  in  one  of  the  newspapers  has  already  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  leagued  parents  will  proceed  to  reform  each  other. 

Swansea  Training  College. 

The  jubilee  of  the  Training  College  at  Swansea  was 
celebrated  on  Saturday,  February  4th.  The  occasion  was 
marked  also  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  David  Salmon,  the  well- 
known  Principal,  entered  upon  his  duties  thirty  years  ago. 
In  1907  the  College  was  taken  over  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  by  the  municipal  authorities,  who 
are  now  about  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Swansea  University 
College. 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt  on  Education. 

“  The  art  of  living,”  says  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  “  is  what 
we  are  out  for.  The  imparting  of  information  has  little  to 
do  with  the  social  life.  All  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of 
information  may  be  very  well  picked  up  by  a  child  without 
going  to  school  at  all.  We  want  experience,  the  richest  and 
fullest  experience  that  life  can  give  us.  Industrial  disputes 
have  been  serious  failures  based  on  the  lack  of  education 
and  experience,  in  the  art  of  living.  I  do  not  remember  any 
industrial  dispute  in  which  both  sides  have  not  been  in  the 
wrong.  Teachers,”  he  added,  ‘‘ought  to  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  educational  resources  of  the  country,  and 
society  must  really  understand  that  to  neglect  their  teachers 
is  far  more  dangerous  than  to  neglect  either  Army  or  Navy.” 
Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis,  M.P. 

At  a  public  meeting  arranged  by  the  Hampshire  Teachers’ 
Association,  on  February  11th,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis,  M.P.,  said 
he  did  not  believe  there  was  any  essential  change  in  the  out¬ 
look  on  education  during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Once 
they  had  convinced  the  business  man,  large  or  small,  that 
education  was  a  sound  investment  and  that  the  business  of 
education  was  being  properly  conducted,  they  would  And 
no  firmer  friend. 

A  Demonstration ' by  the  W.E.A. 

A  meeting  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  is  being 
arranged  by  the  Workers’  Educational  Association  in  order 
to  protest  against  the  threatened  “  cuts  ”  in  educational 
expenditure.  The  date  of  the  meeting  is  March  4th,  at  2-30 
p.m.,  and  the  chair  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Kenneth  Lee,  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  and  Miss  Margaret  Bondfield  will  speak. 
Central  Library  for  Students. 

The  Central  Library  for  Students,  established  six  years 
ago,  has  been  able  to  take  new  premises  in  Galen  Place, 
Bury  Street,  near  the  British  Museum.  It  enables  a  student 
in  any  part  of  the  country  to  borrow,  free  of  cost,  expensive 
books  which  he  may  require  for  purposes  of  study. 
University  Scholarships  at  Cambridge. 

This  year  Trinity  gains  the  two  Craven  Scholarships, 
the  Browne  Scholarship,  and  a  pvoxime  accessit  to  the 
Porson  which  was  won  by  King’s.  The  two  Chancellor’s 
Classical  Medals  are  not  awarded. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Conference  or  Beanfeast  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 

Sir, — Nobody  keen  on  the  status  and  work  of  the  musician 
can  have  failed  to  be  disappointed  with  the  attendance  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  during  the 
recent  educational  week  at  University  College.  After  Sir 
Theodore  Morison’s  address  some  members  asserted  that  the 
Society  is  the  representative  Society  of  the  musicians  of  this 
country.  It  is  or  it  is  not  ;  saying  it  is  will  not  make  the 
difference.  If  it  is,  where  were  the  members  when  such  an 
important  and  far-reaching  paper  was  under  discussion  ?  The 
attendance  was  so  small  at  this  and  the  remaining  meetings  that 
it  is  difficult  to  accept  the  claim  made.  What  impression  did 
it  make  on  Sir  Theodore  ? 

In  addition  to  their  own  meetings,  attendance  was  possible 
(without  undue  strain)  at  many  of  the  others  held  in  the  same 
buildings,  meetings  and  discussions  on  subjects  vital  to  those 
interested  in  education — I  include  music  and  musicians.  How 
many  of  these  were  attended  by  members  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  ?  How  many,  for  instance,  took  any  interest  in  Mr. 
Roscoe’s  address  on  ' '  The  importance  of  recognising  Music  as 
a  qualifying  subject  in  Examinations  ?  ”  One  would  have 
thought  that  this  would  have  had  the  support  of  the  whole 
profession,  whether  teaching  in  schools  or  privately,  because, 
to  put  it  on  its  lowest  basis,  it  is  a  matter  which  would  react 
upon  the  position  and  pockets  of  every  branch.  Were  the 
small  attendances  due  to  diffidence  or  complacence  ?  Do  we 
know  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  music  and  its  teaching  ? 
Even  if  we  do  is  it  not  necessary  to  know  something  else  as 
well  if  we  wish  to  be  recognised  ohtside  our  own  body  as  an 
educated  profession  ? 

But  sir,  if  (as  it  appeared  when  the  question  of  further  con¬ 
ferences  were  discussed)  some  members  do  not  approve  of  a 
conference  which  is  an  exercise  for  their  intellectual  powers  but 
desire  a  series  of  social  gatherings,  I  suggest  it  is  possible  to 
meet  their  wishes  by  altering  the  name  "  Conference  ”  to 
"  Annual  Beanfeast  ”  and  organising  correspondingly. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Berkhamsted,  J.  T.  Bavin. 

January  10,  1922. 

•Books  on  Moral  Education. 

Sir, — May  I,  on  behalf  of  the  International  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Moral  Education  Congress  (chairman, 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart.)  ask  people  who  are  interested  in  such 
questions  to  send,  on  postcards  or  otherwise,  replies  to  the 
inquiry — What  twelve  (or  less  number  of)  books,  bearing  on 
Moral  Education,  would  you  advise  a  young  teacher  to  include 
in  his  or  her  library  ?  The  replies  should  be  addressed  to  me 
(Armorel,  Woodfield  Avenue,  Ealing,  London,  W.5)  by  British 
and  oversea  correspondents. 

I  may  add  that  the  same  inquiry  is  being  made  in  Continental 
countries  by  the  Swiss  Committee  for  organising  our  Congress  at 
Geneva  next  28th  July  to  1st  August.  Our  chief  topics  will  be 
(1)  The  International  Motive  and  History  Teaching  ;  (2)  The 

Motive  of  Service,  illustrated  in  school  self-government,  Leagues 
of  Youth,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Scouting,  Girl  Guide  movement,  etc. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  J.  Gould, 

18th  February,  1922.  Hon.  Sec. 


THEJMAMMOTH. 

[From  “  Everyday  Life  injhe  Stone  Age,”  by  Marjorie  and 
C.  H.  B.  Quennell,  Batsford,  5/-.) 


A  WIND  BREAK. 


[From  “  Everyday  Life  in  the  Stone  Age,”  by  Marjorie  and 
C.  H.  B.  Quennell.  Batsford,  5/-.) 


Scraps  of  Paper. 

Sir, — Yet  one  more  example  of  local  “  Scraps  of  paper.”  The 
Croydon  teachers  have  been  “  overpaid  ”  since  last  April  to  the 
tune  of  ^8, 116.  This  sum  is  therefore  to  be  recovered  from  them 
during  January,  February  and  March  this  year.  How,  goodness 
only  knows,  unless  the  employer  is  to  filch  it.  The  filchee  who 
feels  any  hardship  may  have  the  deduction  spread  over  six  months 
instead  of  three.  I  am  told,  though  it  seems  incredible,  that  in 
one  case  the  deductions  mean  that  there  will  be  no  salary  at  all 
till  the  end  of  April.  If  the  people  concerned  submit  to  this 
monstrous  treatment  they  deserve  it. 

The  Town  Clerk  of  Croydon  has  in  his  office  a  letter  from  the 
Accountant  General  of  the  Board  of  Education  dated  February 
14th,  1921,  which  contains  these  words:  "The  Board  do  not 
require  the  local  education  authorities  to  submit  their  estimates 
for  previous  approval.”  The  procedure  is  this  therefore  :  Get 
out  your  estimates.  Pay  your  salaries.  Disapproval  may  come 
later.  If  it  does  you  can  reimburse  yourselves  by  pinching  the 
deficit.  Everybody  is  doing  it. 

Yours  faithfully, 

P.  A.  Wood. 

18th  February,  1922. 

An  Anti- Vice- Chancellor. 

Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  have  to  return  you  a  paragraph  in  the 
February  issue  of  The  Educational  Times.  One  does  not 
expect  such  a  painful  duty  when  one  subscribes  to  such  a  paper. 

But  paragraph  2  on  page  60  is  unworthy  of  the  educational 
profession.  “  Sons  and  daughters  ”  will  not  “  grow  up  polished 
corners  of  the  temple”  if  the  teachers  lure  them  to  riotous  political 
meetings  and  introduce  them  to  the  unstable  families  of  the 
film  and  opera  bouffe  stage,  to  those  families  that  are  ruining 
some  of  the  best  and  oldest  houses  in  the  British  Empire. 

I  hope  you  will  reconsider  the  line  you  have  taken  in  this  grave 
University  matter. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

University  of  London  Club.  Edith  A.  Jackson, 


Review. 

Life  in  a  Mediaeval  City  :  Edwin  Benson.  (S.P.C.K.  5s.) 

This  little  volume  of  84  pages  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
mediaeval  life  as  illustrated  by  the  ancient  city  of  York.  This 
important  city,  so  rich  in  historical  associations,  provides  the 
author  with  abundant  material  for  his  purpose,  and  Mr.  Benson 
has  handled  the  subject  with  judgment  and  skill. 

The  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the 
civil  and  religious  life  of  the  city,  education,  trade  and  commerce 
are  all  dealt  with  in  an  interesting  manner. 

There  are  a  few  illustrations,  but  we  wish  there  had  been  more, 
for  in  a  book  of  this  kind  illustrations  are  particularly  valuable. 
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LITERARY  SECTION. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS — EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL. 


BOOKS  AND  THE  MAN. 


Another  Quennell  Book. 

The  success,  well-deserved  and  justified,  of  the  volume 
entitled  “  The  History  of  Everyday  Things  in  England,” 
which  Messrs.  Batsford  published  some  three  years  ago, 
gives  interest  to  the  smaller  work  which  they  have  now 
issued  under  the  title  “  Everyday  Life  in  the  Old  Stone 
Age,”  written  and  illustrated  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B. 
Quennell.  The  price  is  five  shillings  net,  a  welcome  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  cost  of  book 
production  is  coming  down, 
for  the  book  contains  scores 
of  illustrations,  a  coloured 
frontispiece,  and  an  ex¬ 
tending  diagram  showing 
in  convenient  form  the 
geological  names  and 
periods,  with  the  parallel 
civilisations,  rocks,  cli¬ 
mate,  and  the  rise  of  man 
and  animals  in  Europe, 
with  the  implements  de¬ 
vised  by  early  races.  A 
most  striking  scale  or  line 
of  time  arranged  in  periods 
of  a  thousand  years  each 
reveals  the  comparatively 
brief  duration  of  our  own 
age  of  Christianity.  It 
should  be  copied  on  a 
larger  scale  with  due 
acknowledgments,  and 
hung  in  all  debating  cham¬ 
bers,  churches  and  schools 
as  a  reminder  of  the  fleet¬ 
ing  nature  of  man  and  the 
brevity  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments. 

Although  I  can  make 
no  claim  to  authority  on 
the  subject  matter  of  the 
book,  I  tender  my  thanks 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quennell 
for  a  most  interesting  ex¬ 
perience  and  a  satisfactory 
outline  of  information  on 
which  I  feel  that  I  may 
build  with  confidence. 

This,  I  gather,  is  the  kind 
of  end  they  had  in  view,  for 

they  expressly  disclaim  any  purpose  to  write  a  learned  book 
and  tell  us  that  they  wish  to  infect  us  with  a  microbe  of 
curiosity  as  to  how  things  were  made  and  done  in  past  ages. 
Their  list  of  authorities  puts  the  reader  in  the  way  of 
satisfying  the  microbe’s  appetite  as  far  as  is  now  possible, 
and  I  can  well  imagine  that  among  their  youthful  readers 
may  be  many  who  will  be  led  to  pursue  on  their  own  account 
further  researches  into  the  "  dark  backward  and  abysm  of 
time.” 

The  present  volume  inevitably  invites  comparison  with 
its  predecessor,  and  at  first  it  may  seem  to  be  less  interesting. 
This  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  our  knowledge  of  the  old 
stone  age  is  fragmentary  and  in  part  conjectural.  Also  it 
has  few  links  with  our  present  mode  of  life,  so  that  we  are 


AURIGNACIAN  DRAWING. 

(From  "Everyday  Life  in  the  Stone  Age,"  by  Marjorie  and 
C.  H.  B.  Quennell.  Batsford,  5/—.) 


compelled  to  bridge  a  gulf  before  we  can  reach  it  in  our 
thoughts.  The  authors  make  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  help 
us  in  making  the  bridge  by  frequent  allusions  to  the  life  of 
the  Australian  aborigines  as  illustrating  the  surroundings 
and  everyday  things  of  primitive  peoples. 

The  drawings  are  a  most  admirable  feature  of  the  book, 
and  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Batsford  several  examples 
are  here  reproduced.  Mrs.  Quennell  has  a  genuine  gift  for 

this  kind  of  work,  and  the 
conjectural  representa¬ 
tions  of  domestic  life  and 
pursuits  are  extremely  well 
done.  We  have  a  drawing 
of  a  Solutrean  needle- 
maker  at  work,  with  a 
clear  account  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  making  of 
the  pierced  needle  : 

"  At  the  beginning, 
sewing  had  to  be  done  i,n 
the  same  way  that  a  shoe¬ 
maker  sews  the  sole  of  a 
shoe  now,  by  boring  a  hole 
with  a  bone  awl  and  then 
passing  a  thread  through. 
Of  course,  the  Aurigna- 
cians  had  not  any  thread, 
but  must  have  used  fine 
sinews  in  this  way.  The 
next  step  was  to  hook  the 
end  of  the  awl  so  that  the 
sinew  could  be  pulled 
through,  using  the  awl 
first  to  pierce  the  hole  and 
then  as  a  crochet-needle 
to  pull  the  thread  through. 
The  final  step  was  to 
combine  the  two  opera¬ 
tions  into  one  by  the  use 
of  the  needle,  which  pierced 
the  hole  and  carried  the 
thread  through  itself.  To 
realise  the  joy  of  a  Solu¬ 
trean  woman  who  first 
used  a  needle,  let  us 
imagine  ourselves  sewing 
to-day  like  a  shoemaker, 
punching  holes  one  at  a 
time.” 

This  passage  gives  a  sample  of  the  skill  with  which  the 
authors  indicate  in  a  few  rapid  strokes  the  origin  of  a  common 
implement,  and  I  can  imagine  no  better  amusement  for 
youngsters  than  the  game  of  learning  how  things  came 
about.  That  is  history  as  our  authors  see  it,  and  although 
history  must  include  also  the  record  of  what  people  did  to 
form  social  units  and  of  what  the  social  units  did  when  they 
were  formed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  failed 
to  recognise  the  charm  and  attractiveness  which  is  held 
for  the  children  in  the  plain  story  of  everyday  things. 
I  congratulate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quennell  on  this  work, 
and  I  hope  that  the  book  will  become  known  to  all 
teachers. 


Silas  Birch. 
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JUST  OUT. 

THE  HISTORY 
OF  EDUCATION 

Educational  Practice  and  Progress  considered  as  a 
Phase  of  the  Development  and  Spread  of  Western 
Civilisation.  By  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  Professor 
of  Education  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
Many  Illustrations  and  Maps.  850  pp.  18s.  net. 

Part  I. — The  Ancient  World. 

Part  II. — The  Mediaeval  World. 

Part  III. — The  Transition  from  Mediaeval  to  Modern  Altitudes. 
Part  IV. — Modern  Times. 


DANTE’S  DIVINE  COMEDY. 

Translated  by  CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON.  Now  issued  complete 
in  one  vol.  of  770  pp.  but  not  thicker  than  an  ordinary  good  length 
novel.  16s.  net. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

COMPLETE  POEMS  OF  POE.  Edited  with  a  Memoir  by 
J.  H.  Whitty.  Portrait.  7s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Poe’s  poems. 

THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER. 

Translated  by  GEORGE  HERBERT  PALMER.  Revised  Edition. 
Frontispiece.  ('1  he  Riverside  Literature  Series).  6s.net. 

CONVENTION  AND  REVOLT  IN  POETRY. 

By  JOHN  LIVINGSTON  LOWES,  Professor  of  English  in  Harvard 
University.  12s.  6d.  net. 

MORNINGS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

Addresses  to  Young  Men.  By  FRANCIS  GREENWOOD 
PEABODY.  First  and  Second  Series.  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

AFTERNOONS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

More  Addresses  to  Young  Men.  By  FRANCIS  GREENWOOD 
PEABODY.  3s.  6d.  net. 

SUNDAY  EVENINGS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

Short  Addresses  to  Young  Men  on  Personal  Religion,  g  By 
FRANCIS  GREENWOOD  PEABODY.  3s.  6d.  net. 

|  These  series  of  “  Addresses  to  Young  Men  ”  by  Francis  Greenwood 

Peabody  are  now  again  in  print,  having  been  unobtainable  for  a 
considerable  time. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  BEASTS. 

!  Philosophical  Fables  disclosing  what  the  Beasts  think  about  Einstein  ; 

Infinity  ;  Pragmatism  ;  Bergson  and  the  Will  to  Believe.  By 
;  Charles  Augustus  Strong,  author  of  “  The  Origin  of  Conscious¬ 

ness.”  5s.net. 

ACCEPTING  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Essays  in  Naturalism  by  JOHN  BURROUGHS.  11s.  net. 

;>  “  A  very  bold,  able  and  powerful  book  ...  a  very  lucid,  sweeping 

'  and  often  profound  statement  of  a  naturalistic  all-the-year-round 

faith.”. — Nation. 

!  HUMAN  TRAITS  AND  THEIR  SOCIAL 
SIGNIFICANCE.  • 

By  IRWIN  EDMAN.  Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

Part  I. — Social  Psychology. 

Part  II. — The  Career  of  Reason. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  PSYCHOLOGY 

By  HOWARD  C.  WARREN,  authorjof  “  Human  Psychology.” 
Ex.  Cr.  8vo.  16s.  net. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  EVERYDAY  LIFE. 

By  EDGAR  F.  VAN  BUSKIRK  and  E.  L.  SMITH.  7s.  net. 

THE  TREND  OF  THE  RACE. 

A  Study  of  Present  Tendencies  in  the  Biological  Development 
of  Civilised  Mankind.  By  S.  J.  HOLMES.  Demy  8vo.  18s.net. 

An  important  book  on  the  Birth  Rate,  Heredity,  Natural  and  Sexual 
Selection  in  the  light  of  contemporary  history. 

HENRY  VI. 

By  MABEL  E.  CHRISTIE.  Illustrated.  Maps.  A  volume  in 
Constable’s  “  Kings  and  Queens  of  England  Series.”  16s.  net. 

—  CONSTABLE  10  ORANGE  ST.  W.C.  2.— 


“  There  will  always  of  necessity  be  large  bodies  of 
students  who,  from  unfavourable  circumstances  of 
locality,  means,  time,  age,  or  for  other  special  reasons, 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  oral 
instruction.  To  these  a  well-organised  Correspondence 
College,  such  as  that  which  flourishes  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Briggs,  with  its  highly  qualified  and  expert  teachers, 
its  clerical  staff,  and  well  devised  machinery,  is  a  help  of 
the  most  valuable  kind.” — The  Schoolmaster. 
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REVIEWS. 


English. 

An  English  Anthology  of  Prose  and  Poetry  :  showing  the 
main  stream  of  English  Literature  through  six  centuries  : 
compiled  and  arranged  by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt.  (J.  M.  Dent 
and  Sons,  London  and  Toronto.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co., 
New  York.  10s.  6d.) 

The  first  and  dominant  sensation  of  the  reader  is  that  this  is  a 
book  to  buy,  a  book  to  give  to  one’s  youthful  relatives,  a  book  to 
put  in  the  library,  but  by  no  means  a  book  to  lend. 

The  plan  of  it  is  fresh.  Prose  and  poetry  succeed  each  other 
just  as  either  happens  to  be  chronologically  due,  and  the  reader’s 
appetite  is  skilfully  whetted  so  that  he  cannot  refrain  from  wanting 
to  know  more  about  each  author’s  writings.  Sir  Henry  Newbolt 
has  evidently  expended  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  and 
thought  in  making  these  selections,  for  he  includes  passages  from 
authors  generally  too  little  known,  and  casts  his  net  far  and  wide. 
But  even  more  striking  than  its  catholicity  is  the  meticulously 
careful  historical  accuracy  displayed  in  this  book.  The  antholo¬ 
gist  is  clearly  more  pre-occupied  with  the  historic  significance  of  a 
passage  than  with  its  beauty.  However  correct  it  may  be  to 
interpolate  extracts  from  other  authors  between  scenes  from 
Shakespeare’s  plays  of  different  periods,  the  average  reader  will 
none  the  less  be  conscious  of  a  slight  feeling  of  vexation. 

It  is  ungrateful  to  carp  at  anything  in  a  book  of  such  value,  but 
it  is  also  the  fact  that  many  passages  begin  or  end  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  very  bewildering  to  anyone  not  already  familiar 
with  the  author.  A  few  explanatory  notes  would  remedy  this. 
Moreover,  one  is  tempted  to  enquire  why  only  four  selections  from 
Tennyson’s  works  should  be  included  (and  of  those  two  would  not 
generally  be  considered  to  be  particularly  good  specimens),  and 
sixteen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy’s. 

But  in  spite  of  these  small  detractions,  the  volume  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  study  of  English  literature. 

The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Literature  :  W.  A.  J- 
Archibold,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  7s.  6d.) 

We  confess  we  are  not  very  much  concerned  with  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Poetry  into  Romantic  or  Classic,  into  this  or  that  school- 
We  feel  rather  the  importance  of  acquiring  the  feeling  for  poetry, 
of  recognising  the  genuine  article  when  we  find  it,  to  whatever 
age  or  whatever  school  it  may  belong. 

Our  author  himself  seems  to  realise  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a 
hard  and  fast  line  between  the  classic  and  the  romantic,  for  in 
his  introduction  he  says,  ‘ '  The  truth  is  that  Romance  in  the  best 
sense  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  kind  of  eager  assertion  of  what  is  fine 
and  beautiful  behind  or  above  the  trivialities  of  everyday  and 
in  this  sense  there  is  romance  wherever  there  is  true  poetry.” 

The  introduction  is  very  interesting  throughout,  and  the 
biographical  -notices  of  the  poets,  though  necessarily  brief,  are  ■ 
written  with  feeling  and  judgment.  For  the  rest  the  book  is  made 
up  of  selections  of  poetry,  illustrative  of  the  Romantic  Movement 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Mr.  Archibold  very  properly  insists  on  the  student’s  going  to 
the  fountain  head  if  he  wishes  to  learn  anything  about  poetry. 


Classics. 

The  Odyssey  Translated  into  English  in  the  original 
metre  :  by  Francis  Caulfield,  B.A.,  Oxon.  (G.  Bell  and 
Sons.  7s.  6d.) 

This  important  new  translation  is  sponsored  by  Dr.  David, 
late  Headmaster  of  Rugby,  who  has  written  a  brief  preface,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  quotes  Matthew  Arnold’s  dictum  : 
".  .  .  Homer  is  rapid,  he  is  simple  and  direct  in  thought,  and  in 
expression  he  is  noble.” 

The  translator  has  aimed  at  preserving  these  qualities,  and 
perhaps  the  best  practical  testimony  to  his  success  lies  in  the  fact 
that  even  a  young  boy  can  become  keenly  interested  in  the  story, 
as  it  is  here  vividly  presented,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is 
impressed  by  the  dignity  both  of  the  theme  and  of  the  treatment 
of  it. 

English  hexameters  are  notoriously  difficult  to  handle  with 
success.  The  translator  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  vitality  of 
his  verse,  although  here  and  there  we  come  across  a  line  that 
surely  cannot  satisfy  him  when  he  re-reads  it  ;  and  most  people 
will  agree  that  the  very  modern  colloquialisms,  which  are  freely 
used,  are  hardly  to  be  defended,  even  on  the  plea  that  they  help 
to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  a  passage 

.  .  .  Where  did  she  pick  him  up  ? 

Shack. 

Daddy. 

.  .  .  great  chunks  of  stone  .... 

.  .  .  pelt  me  with  anything  handy  .... 

.  .  .  don’t  you  perceive  how  the  guests  are  tipping  the  wink? 
...  as  much  of  a  nuisance  as  ever. 

.  .  .  the  women  put  on  their  smartest  frocks. 

In  spite  of  these  jarring  words  or  phrases,  however,  the  volume 
is  one  to  be  possessed.  It  will  most  likely  soon  become  the  one 
to  be  first  picked  up  when  a  passage  is  to  be  referred  to,  and  it 
is,  moreover,  a  translation  to  be  read  for  sheer  pleasure,  whether 
bv  old  or  voung. 

C.  H.  B. 


You  can  qualify  to  teach 
Commercial  Subjects - 

by  taking  up  in 
your  spare  time 

PITMAN’S  POSTAL  COURSES 


French. 

Annotated  Renderings  of  One  Hundred  Passages  selected 
from  a  Manual  of  French  Composition.  By  R.  L.  Graeme 
Ritchie  and  Jas.  M.  Moore.  (Cambridge  University  Press. 
10s.  net.) 

The  authors  of  this  book  have  provided  a  series  of  interesting 
translations  which  are  marked  by  a  note  of  distinction  and  of 
scholarship  which  serves  to  enhance  their  value  to  the  student. 
The  accompanying  annotations  and  suggestions  as  to  variant 
renderings  are  especially  useful.  The  authors  are  at  pains  to 
support  their  own  version  by  well  chosen  quotations  and  apt 
comments,  while  the  words  mentioned  in  the  notes  are  gathered 
together  to  form  a  helpful  index.  Used  with  discretion,  as  an 
aid  to  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  work,  the  book  will  have  great 
value  as  furnishing  a  standard  of  achievement  to  be  sought 
by  students  of  French  composition. 


Why  not  pursue  the  study  of  commercial  subjects 
at  home  by  means  of  Pitman’s  Postal  Tuition  ? 
There  are  eighty  separate  and  distinct  courses 
available,  and  these  may  be  taken  up  at  any 
point.  The  courses  are  fully  described  in  the 
booklet  “  Home  Study,”  which  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  teacher. 


BUSINESS  SECRETARIAL  AND 


0 


Music. 

Reflections,  for  Violin  :  by  J.  C.  Beazley.  (Cramer.  2s.) 

Mr.  Beazley’s  reflections  are  extremely  brief — this  little  three 
page  piece  contains  some  pleasing  harmonies,  with  a  minimum  of 
subject  matter.  It  is  well  laid  out  for  the  solo  player  and  would 
make  an  effective  encore  piece. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH. 

A  New  Approach.  By  W.  S.  Tomkinson.  With  a  Preface  by  E.  A.  Greening 
Lamborn.  5s.  6d.  net. 

CHILDREN  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

By  N.  Neimever.  With  a  Bibliography  and  an  Index.  5s.  6d.  net. 

An  effort  to  see,  and  let  others  see,  the  subject  treated  by  Psychology,  in  the 
real  gambols  and  sayings  of  children. 

EXPRESSION  IN  SPEECH  AND  WRITING. 

By  E.  A.  Greening  Lamborn.  4s.  6d.  net. 

An  account  of  some  recent  experimental  work  in  the  Teaching  of  Composition, 
including  exercises  in  Speech  Training  (with  special  reference  to  the  organisation 
of  debates,  school-parliaments,  and  communal  activities),  Prose-writing,  Verse- 
making,  and  Original  Music  ;  with  a  chapter  on  the  Reading  of  Poetry,  and  an 
Appendix  on  Written  Arithmetic,  in  which  the  relationship  of  arithmetic  to 
composition  is  discussed  and  a  new  method  is  suggested  of  setting  down  sums 
in  the  form  of  reasoned  propositions. 

The  Clarendon  Series  of  English  Literature 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of  D.  Nicol  Smith  and  A.  M.  D.  Hughes. 
Edmund  Burke  Selections.  With  Essays  by  Hazlitt,  Arnold,  and  others. 

Edited  by  A.  M.  D.  Hughes.  3s.  6d.  net. 

William  Cowper.  Poetry  and  Prose.  With  Essays  by  Hazlitt  and  Bagehot. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Humphrey  S.  Milford.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Selections  from  Keats’  Poetry  and  Letters.  With  Essays,  etc.,  by  Shelley, 
Francis  Jeffrey,  and  others.  Edited  by  Professor  Ellershaw.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Milton.  Poetry  and  Prose.  With  Essays  by  Johnson,  Hazlitt,  and  Macaulay. 
With  an  Introduction  by  A.  M.  D.  Hughes,  Notes  by  various  Scholars,  and  a 
reproduction  of  the  Faithome  portrait  of  Milton,  facsimiles  of  title  pages,  and 
notes.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Wordsworth.  Poetry  and  Prose.  With  Essays  by  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  De 
Quincey.  With  an  Introduction  by  D.  Nichol  Smith,  and  Notes.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Charles  Lamb.  Poetry  and  Prose.  With  Essays  by  Hazlitt  and  De  Quincey. 
With  an  Introduction  by  George  Gordon  and  Notes.  3s.  6d.  net. 

[others  in  preparation. 


POEMS  OF  HOME  AND  OVERSEAS. 

Selected  by  Charles  Williams  (author  of  “  Poems  of  Conformity,”  etc.)  and 
V.  H.  Collins  (editor  of  “  Poems  of  Action,”  etc.).  Cloth  boards,  with  cover 
design,  3s.  net. 

An  anthology  divided  into  five  sections  :  “  In  Praise  of  England,”  “  The 
English  Land,”  “  Merry  England,”  “  Places,”  “  Overseas.”  It  contains  a 
large  amount  of  copyright  work,  including  that  of  many  contemporary  writers, 
and  has  poems  by  J.  E.  Flecker,  Rupert  Brooke,  Edward  Thomas,  Robert 
Bridges,  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  Thomas  Hardy,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Walter  de  la 
Mare,  W.  H.  Davies,  Robert  Nichols,  Siegfried  Sassoon,  Hilaire  Belloc,  Laurence 
Binyon,  etc. 

SELECTED  ENGLISH  SHORT  STORIES  (XEX  AND  XX  Centuries). 

First  and  Second  Series.  Selected  by  Humphrey  S.  Milford  Two  vols‘. 
Thin  paper,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  each  ;  paste  grain,  4s.  6d.  net  each. 

[world’s  classics. 

PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

By  C.  E.  L.  Hammond.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  C.  Smith.  In  two  Parts  : 
Part  I,  2s.  net ;  Part  II,  2s.  6d.  net.  Complete,  33s.  6d.  net. 

A  DRAMATIC  READER 

By  H.  A.  Treble  and  A.  R.  Headland.  In  three  volumes.  2s.  6d.  net  each. 
The  volumes  are  of  varying  difficulty.  Vol.  I  contains  ten  pieces,  including  Great 
Klaus  and  Little  Klaus,  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee,  Patient  Griselda,  The 
King  of  the  Golden  River,  A  Christmas  Carol,  etc.  Vol.  II  contains  scenes  from 
Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Captain  Marryat,  etc. 
Vol.  Ill  contains  pieces  from  Everyman,  A  Yorkshire  Folk  Play,  Marlowe, 
Ben  Jonson,  Sheridan,  Kingsley,  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  George  Birmingham, 
Arnold  Bennett,  Bernard  Shaw,  Joseph  Conrad,  Lady  Gregory,  Stephen 
Phillips,  etc. 

A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  R.  B.  Mowat.  Part  I  :  From  the  Roman  Conquest  to  the  Death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  With  ii6  Illustrations  and  Maps,  and  an  Index.  4s.  6d.  net. 
Part  II  :  From  the  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  With 
133  Illustrations  and  an  Index.  5s.  net.  Also  in  three  Sections.  Section  I  : 
From  the  Roman  Conquest  to  the  Death  of  Richard  III.  With  74  Illustrations. 
3s.  6d.  net.  Section  II  :  From  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII  to  the  Death  of 
Anne.  With  106  Illustrations.  3s.6d.net.  Section  III  t  From  the  Accession 
of  William  and  Mary  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LEGACY  OF  GREECE. 

Edited  by  R.  W.  Livingstone.  Illustrated.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Contents  : — Hellenism,  by  Gilbert  Murray ;  Religion,  by  W.  R.  Inge  ; 
Philosophy,  by  J.  Burnet ;  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  by  Sir  T.  Heath  ; 
Biology,  by  D’Arcy  W.  Thompson  ;  Medicine,  by  Charles  Singer  ;  Literature, 
by  R.  W.  Livingstone  ;  History,  by  Arnold  Toynbee  ;  Political  Thought,  by 
A.  E.  Zimmern  ;  Sculpture,  by  Percy  Gardner  ;  Architecture,  by  Sir  Reginald 
Blomfield. 

EUROPE.  A  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Nora  E.  Macmunn  and  Geraldine  Coster. 


The  Clarendon  Series  of  Latin  and  Greek  Authors 

Partly  in  the  Original  and  partly  in  Translation.  Under  the  General  Editorship 
of  R.  W.  Livingstone. 

Caesar’s  Gallic  War.  Books  IV  (20-38)  and  V.  Edited  by  R.  W.  Living¬ 
stone  and  C.  E.  Freeman.  With  a  Map.  3s.  uet. 

Caesar’s  Gallic  War,  Books  VI  and  VH.  Edited  by  R.  W.  Livingstone  and 
C.  E.  Freeman.  With  2  Maps.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Sallust.  The  Jugurthine  War.  Edited  by  H.  E.  Butler.  With  a  Map. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Catilinarian  Conspiracy  from  Sallust  and  Cicero.  Edited  by  H.  E. 
Butler.  With  a  Map.  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.  With  Notes  and  Introduction  by  Cyril 
Bailey.  3s.  6d.  net.  [others  in  preparation. 
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j  Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Sir 

Walter  Scott.  idited  by  A.  Hamilton 
Thompson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Crown  8vo.  4s  6d  net. 
English  Romantic  Poets. 

This  volume  concludes  the  series  of  Selections  from  English  Romantic 
Poets.  The  principle  of  selection  has  been  that  which  has  guided  the 
editor  in  making  his  selection  for  the  previous  volumes,  namely,  to 
exhibit  the  characteristic  genius  of  the  author  through  passages  which, 
so  far  as  possible,  are  complete  in  themselves,  and  may  be  read  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  context  for  the  sake  of  their  own  merits. 

De  Vigny  :  Prose  et  Poesies.  Edited, 

with  introduction,  exercises,  and  vocabulary,  by 
A.  Wilson-Green,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  4s  6d’  net. 
Cambridge  Modern  French  Series. 

“  An  excellent  addition  to  the  Cambridge  Modern  French  Series  De 
Vigny’s  clear  cut  style,  his  mode  oi  thought,  and  his  ethical  preoccupa¬ 
tions,  make  him  an  admirable  choice  for  use  in  British  schools 
Concise  and  very  helpful  notes,  intelligent  exercises,  and  a  vocabulary 
add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book.”—  The  Scottish  Educational 
Journal. 

A  Junior  French  Reader.  by  r  l  g 

Ritchie,  M.A.,  and  j.  M.  Moore,  M.A.  4s  6d  net. 

“  A  literary  reader  for  third  or  fourth  year  pupils.  The  passages 
are  chosen  with  the  care  and  skill  which  one  would  naturally  expect 
from  the  authors,  and  are  representative  of  all  branches  of  French 
literature.  .  .  .  Good  notes  are  given.  .  .  .  This  is  a  capital  work.” 

The  Scottish  Educational  Journal. 

Hampshire.  By  Telford  Varley.  Crown  8vo. 
3s  6d  net.  Cambridge  County  Geographies. 

Each  volume  of  the  Cambridge  County  Geographies  gives  an  account 
not  only  of  the  topography  of  the  county  with  which  it  deals,  but  also 
of  its  history,  industries,  and  general  characteristics,  and  contains 
physical  and  geological  maps  and  many  illustrations. 

For  teachers  it  should  be  invaluable.  .  .  .  It  is  really  a  book  that 
one  cannot  do  without.  The  descriptions  of  scenery,  local  characteristics, 
and  the  like,  are  extraordinarily  well  done,  and  all  through  the  book 
the  amount  of  solid  information  conveyed  is  really  amazing.” — The 
Hampshire  Observer. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  inthe 

revised  version.  With  introduction  and  notes.  By 
A.  Nairne,  D.D.  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and 
Colleges.  Fcap  8vo.  7s  6d  net. 

“  He  must  be  a  specially  dull  reader  who  does  not  find  much  to  hold 
his  interest  in  this  book.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  commentary  which  lads 
in  the  upper  forms  of  our  modern  schools  might  be  expected  to  read 
|  with  sustained  interest.” — The  Times  Educational  Supplement. 

The  Experimental  Basis  of  Chemistry 

Suggestions  for  a  series  of  experiments  illustrative  of 
the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Chemistry.  By  Ida 
Freund.  Edited  by  A.  Hutchinson,  M.A.,  and  M. 
Beatrice  Thomas.  With  71  diagrams.  Demy  8vo. 
32s  6d  net. 

“  Miss  Freund’s  influence  as  a  teacher  extended  far  beyond  Newnham. 
.  .  .  She  devised  and  elaborated  for  her  first-year  students  a  course  of 
practical  work  which  forms  a  good  illustration  of  her  unfailing  insistence 
on  thoroughness  and  care  in  experimentation  and  in  scientific  thinking  ; 
and  upon  it  the  present  work  is  based.” 

— The  Times  Literary  Supplement. 

Elementary  Analysis.  by  c.  m  jessop, 

M.A.  Crown  8vo.  6s  6d  net 
The  first  part  of  this  book  deals  with  the  elements  of  plane  co-ordinate 
geometry,  and  the  ideas  and  methods  derived  therefrom  are  made  use  of 
in  the  second  part  to  develop  the  theory  of  the  calculus.  This  latter  part 
contains  an  explanation  of  first  principles,  together  with  the  differentia¬ 
tion  and  integration  of  the  simpler  functions  and  simple  applications. 

New  Mathematical  Pastimes.  b> 

Major  P.  A.  Macmahon,  R.A.,  D.Sc.,  Sc.D.,  LL.d" 
F.R.S.  Demy  8vo.  12s  net. 

In  this  book  Major  Macmahon  opens  up  a  new  field  for  mathematical 
recreation.  It  is  like  no  other  previously  published.” — Education. 

“  Not  a  few  of  the  ‘  Pastimes  ’  will  be  found  refreshingly  novel  and 
surprisingly  interesting.” — The  English  Mechanic. 


Feller  Lone,  London.  E.C.4 :  c.  F.  Clay,  Manager 
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PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

AND  SHORT  NOTICES. 

4 

(A  short  notice  may  be  followed  by  a  longer  review  in  a  later  issue.) 


G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

A  Letter  Book  :  selected  with  an  Introduction  on  the  History 
and  Art  of  Letter  Writing  :  by  George  Saintsbury.  6s.  net. 
A  Short  History  of  Our  Religion  from  Moses  to  the  Present  Day  : 
by  D.  C.  Somervell.  6s.  net. 

E.  J.  Burrow  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

London  Rambles  :  A  Ramble  in  Dickens  Land  :  by  Frank  Green. 
4d.  net. 

Cambridge  University  Press. 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  :  edited  by 
H.  Hamilton  Thompson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  4s.  6d.  net. 
Hampshire  :  by  Telford  Varley.  Cambridge  County  Geographies. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  New  Shakespeare  :  Measure  for  Measure  :  edited  by 
Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  and  John  Dover  Wilson.  7s.  net. 
An  Introduction  to  Ecclesiastical  Latin  :  by  Rev.  H.  P.  V.  Nunn, 
M.A.  6s.  net. 

Clarendon  Press. 

Poemes  a  Lire  et  a  Dire  :  1820-1870  :  edited  by  H.  L.  Hutton, 
M.A.  2s.  3d.  net. 

The  Prophet  Amos  :  arranged  in  ten  lessons  for  use  in  Schools  : 

by  Cuthbert  McEvoy,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Expression  in  Speech  and  Writing  :  by  E.  A.  Greening  Lamborn. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

Constable  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri  :  translated  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  16s.  net. 

The  Complete  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  :  edited  by  J.  H.  Whitty. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Human  Traits  and  their  Social  Significance  :  by  Irwin  Edman, 
Ph.D.  15s.  net. 

The  Trend  of  the  Race  :  a  study  of  present  tendencies  in  the 
biological  development  of  civilised  mankind  :  by  Samuel  J. 
Holmes,  Ph.D.  18s.  net. 

A.  C.  Curtis,  Ltd. 

Kthma  EZ  Aei :  selected  by  A.  L.  Irvine.  3s.  6d.  net. 

An  Address  given  in  Charterhouse  Chapel,  London,  at  the 
Founder’s  Day  Service,  1921  :  by  Thomas  Ethelbert  Page, 
LL.D.  6d.  net. 

J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons. 

Histoires  Etranges  qui  sont  Arrivees  :  pour  G.  Lenotre. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

G.  Gill  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

First  Magic  Letter  Cards  :  by  E.  F.  Gill  :  arranged  by  Miss 
Jessie  Mackinder.  A  novel  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet. 
3d.  per  set  net. 

George  G.  Harrap  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Tests  in  Spanish  Composition  and  Grammar  :  by  A.  M.  Jelly. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child  :  by  Lewis  M.  Terman. 

The  Teaching  of  Handwriting  :  by  Frank  N.  Freeman.  5s.  net. 

Maurice  Lamertin,  Brussels. 

La  Science  de  L’ Education  ;  par  Dr.  Jean  Demoor  and  Tobi 
Jonckheere.  2nd  edition. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

Poemes  Choisis  :  A  de  Lamartine  :  edited  by  J.  L.  Andre  Barbier, 
L.  es  L.  Cloth,  4s.  6d.  net  ;  Limp  duxeen,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Preliminary  English  :  by  F.  J.  Rahtz,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  2s.  3d.  net. 

John  Murray. 

Common-Sense  Economics  :  A  Practical  Elementary  Book  for 
Schools  and  General  Readers  :  by  L.  Le  Mesurier.  6s.  net. 

The  New  Education  Fellowship. 

The  Creative  Self-Expression  of  the  Child  :  a  Report  of  Lectures 
given  at  the  First  Summer  Conference  of  the  New  Education 
Fellowship,  held  at  Calais,  1921.  5s.  net. 

The  Jung  Analysis  and  Education  :  Three  Lectures  given  by 
Chella  Hankin,  M.B.,  B.S.  9d.  net. 


George  Philip  and  Son,  Ltd. 

South  America  :  Comparative  Wall  Atlas  of  Commercial  Develop¬ 
ment.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Training  in  Art  and  Handicrafts  :  New  Educators’  Library. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Script  Writing  Chart.  4s.  net. 

Rivingtons. 

Plane  Geometry  for  Schools  :  Part  II  :  by  T.  A.  Beckett,  M.A., 
and  F.  E.  Robinson,  M.A.  5s.  net. 

Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Alphabets  of  Foreign  Languages  Transcribed  into  English  : 
R.G.S.  Technical  Series,  No.  2  :  by  Major-General  Lord 
Edward  Gleichen  and  John  H.  Reynolds,  M.A.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Skeffington  and  Son,  Ltd. 

Presentations  of  ’Christianity  (Ancient  and  Modern)  :  by  Rev. 
”J.  E.  Roscoe,  M.A.,  B.Litt.  Is.  net. 

» 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Ars  Vivendi  :  The  Book  of  Vigorous  Life  :  by  Arthur  Lovell. 
Seventh  Edition.  7s.  6d.  net. 


PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

Outward  Bound  :  edited  by  Basil  Matthews.  February,  1922. 
Is  net. 

The  Encyclopaedia  and  Dictionary  of  Education  :  Parts  XXV, 
XXVI  and  XXVII.  2s.  each  net. 

Discovery:  a  Monthly  Journal  of  Knowledge  :  edited  by  Edward 
Liveing,  B.A.  February,  1922.  Is.  net. 

Hutchinson’s  Story  of  the  British  Nation  :  written  by  leading 
historians.  Part  I.  Is.  3d.  net. 

Parents’  Review  :  edited  by  Charlotte  M.  Mason.  February, 
1922.  9d.  net. 

The  John  Hopkins  University  Circular  :  Report  of  the  President 
of  the  University,  1920-1921.  November,  1921. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics  :  League  of  Nations.  No.  12. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

Modern  Languages  :  edited  by  E.  A.  Craddock.  February,  1922. 
3s.  net. 

Review  of  Reviews  :  edited  by  Sir  Philip  Gibbs.  March,  1922. 
Is.  net. 

Educational  Review  :  edited  by  Frank  Pierpoint  Graves. 
February,  1922. 

The  Outline  of  Science  :  edited  by  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thompson. 
Part  8.  Is.  2d.  net. 

Indian  Education  :  edited  by  H.  V.  Hampton.  January,  1922. 
Is.  6d.  net. 


PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

We  are  informed  that  a  new  edition  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Robertson’s  “  Golden  Book  of  English  Sonnets  ”  with  a  new 
prefatory  note  by  Mr.  Samuel  Waddington,  is  shortly  to  be 
published  by  Messrs.  George  G.  Harrap  and  Co.,  Ltd.  It  will 
contain  a  number  of  additional  sonnets  by  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
Lord  Hanmer,  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt,  Rupert  Brooke,  etc. 

FIRST  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Messrs.  George  G.  Harrap  and  Co.  will  publish  towards  the 
end  of  March  a  new  study  of  “  Michael  Field,”  by  Mary  Sturgeon, 
author  of  “  Studies  of  Contemporary  Poets,”  etc.  The  first  sixty 
pages  of  the  book  will  be  devoted  to  the  biography  of  the  two 
sisters  who  gave  out  their  work  under  the  name  of  “  Michael 
Field,”  whilst  the  main  part  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  their 
work  with  full  quotations.  A  complete  bibliography  will  be 
included. 
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HOPPER  &  STOUGHTON,  LTD. 

CAN  YOU  MEASURE  YOUR 
PUPILS’  INTELLIGENCE  ? 

YOU  CAN  IF  YOU  READ 

MENTAL  TESTS 

By  PHILIP  BOSWOOD  BALLARD,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

THE  BOOK  INCORPORATES 
Mr.  Cyril  Burt’s  revision  of  Binet’s 
tests,  showing  their  detailed  appli¬ 
cation  to  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REVIEWS: 

“  In  this  book  we  have  an  outline  of  the  story  (of  Mental 
Tests)  and  the  present  state  of  attainment  set  forth  by  a 
writer  who  is  always  clear,  often  witty,  at  times  eloquent, 
and  never  dull.” — The  Times  Educational  Supplement. 

“  I  am  inclined  to  suggest  that  one  test  of  the  teacher’s 
intelligence  will  be  found  in  the  celerity  with  which  he 
obtains  and  reads  Dr.  Ballard’s  excellent  book.” — 

The  Educational  Times. 
"  So  essentially  modern  and  rational  that  it  should  find  a 
place  in  the  library  of  every  teacher.” 

Scottish  Educational  Times. 

THIRD  LARGE  IMPRESSION  NOW 
IN  THE  PRESS.  Crown  8vo.  6s.net. 

Send  a  postcard  for  a  full  list  of  volumes  on  educational 

psychology. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  LTD., 

WARWICK  SQUARE,  E.C.  4. 


L 

Individual 

Postal  Tuition 

for 

LONDON 

UNIVERSITY 

DEGREES 

Prospective  Candidates  for  Matriculation, 

Inter,  and  Final  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  B.Sc.  (Ecop.), 

B.Com.,  LL.B.,  or  B.D.  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  carefully-graded,  moderately- 
priced  and  fully-guaranteed  Postal  Courses 
offered  by  Wolsey  Hall 

Write  To  -  day 
for  Prospectus 

and  Specimen  Lesson  (please  mention  s 
Exam.)  to  The  Secretary,  Dept.  ETx, 

fitatiiljstjj,  gall,  dOtfiml 

r-1 

L.S.  I4B. 


PITMAN’S  NEW  EDUCATOR’S  LIBRARY 


Each 

2/6 

NET. 


The  New  Educator’s  Library  presents  in  a  convenient  form  that  is  likely  to  appeal  to  many  specialist  teachers  whose  interest  lies 
in  a  select  few  of  the  aspects  of  Education  much  of  the  subject  matter  of  The  Encyclopaedia  and  Dictionary  of  Education ;  in  fact 
the  scheme  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  suggestion  of  many  readers  of  the  latter  work,  pointing  out  the  desirability  of  issuing 

in  sectional  form  the  authoritative  contributions  on  the  various  subjects. 

These  little  books,  embodying,  as  they  do,  the  results  of  research  aud  experience  of  educationists  and  others  of  high  distinction 
in  their  subjects,  will  serve  a  really  useful  purpose  to  teachers,  to  students,  and  to  many  others  connected  with  or  interested  in 

educational  matters. 


Cloth 

gilt 


Specimen  Volume. 

PSYCHOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION. 

CONTENTS : 

Psychology  In  Education.  By  Prof.  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D. 

Recent  Developments  in  General  Psychology.  By  James  Welton, 
M.A.,  LL.D. 

The  Nervous  System  and  Education.  By  Prof.  D.  Noel-Paton,  F.R.S., 
M.D.,  LL.D. 

Intellectual  Development.  By  J.  C.  Flugel,  B.A. 

Sense-Training.  By  Prof.  E.  P.  Culverwell,  M.A. 

Instinct.  By  Prof.  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc. 

Emotion.  By  W.  G.  Sleight,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

Intellect.  By  Miss  A.  M.  Bodkin,  M.A. 

Attention.  By  Prof.  H.  Bompas-Smith,  M.A. 

Interest.  By  W.  G.  Sleight,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

Effort.  By  W.  G.  Sleight,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

Fatigue.  By  W.  B.  Drummond,  M.A.,  F.R.C.P. 

Perception.  By  James  Welton,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Apperception.  By  B.  Dumville,  M.A.,  F.C.P. 

Imagination.  By  Prof.  T.  P.  Nunn.,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

Education  of  the  Will.  By  Prof.  H.  Bompas-Smith,  M.4. 

Association.  By  Prof.  H.  J.  W.  Hetherington,  M.A. 

Psychology  of  Association.  By  B.  Dumville,  M.A.,  F.C.P. 

Self  and  Self-Consciousness.  By  James  Welton,  M.A. 

Individuality.  By  Prof.  A.  Robinson,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Educational  Aspects  of  Subconsciousness.  By  Prof.  John  Adams, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D. 

Psychotherapy.  By  Ernest  Jones,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  D.P.H. 

Dream  Analysis.  By  Dr.  Ernest  Jones. 

Psycho-analysis.  By  Miss  Constance  Long,  M.D. 

Social  Psychology.  By  Prof.  E.  J.  Urwick,  M.A. 

The  Relations  of  Analytic  and  Genetic  to  General  Psychology. 

By  James  Welton,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Ltd., 


Other  Volumes  of  the  Series 
NOW  READY. 

The  Teaching  of  Geography  and  Economics 

The  Teaching  of  History,  General,  Political 
and  Social. 

The  Teaching  of  Commercial  Subjects. 
Social  Aspects  of  Education. 

Ideals,  Aims,  and  Methods  in  Education. 
Training  in  Domestic  Work. 

Experimental  Psychology  and  Child  Study. 
Training  in  Music. 

Training  in  Art  and  Handicrafts. 

Others  in  Preparation. 

Descriptive  List  containing  Contents  and  Authors  sent  post  free. 

PARKER  STREET,  KINGSWAY,  W.C.2. 
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THE  INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 


COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS : 

Grove  House,  Roehampton  Lane,  S.W.  15. 

DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL  : 

Colet  Gardens,  W.  Kensington,  W.  14. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  M.A. 

Hon.  Treasurer:  Secretary: 

Mr.  A.  Dodds  Fairbairn.  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 


Students  are  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the  National  Froebel  Union. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  as  to  Scholarships,  Loan  Fund,  and  Grants  from 
the  Board  of  Education  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal, 

MISS  E.  E.  LAWRENCE. 


/  CANNOT  OFFER  ANY 

DISCOUNT  ON  NEW  BOOKS 


BUT  I  CAN  OFFER  YOU  A  PROMPT 
SERVICE  FOR  ANY  BOOKS  YOU  MAY  REQUIRE. 


MR.  JOHN  DAVIS 


(Successor  to 

MR.  THOMAS  LAURIE) 


13,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.  4. 


MEDICAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 


The 

Future  Career  Association. 

Established  1904. 

Directors  -  H.  Becker  and  N.  H.  Blanch,  B.A.  (Cantab.) 
Secretary  -  -  D.  W.  Hughes. 


Qualified  Masters  and  Mistresses  in  any  Subject 
always  obtain  good 

APPOINTMENTS 

through  the 

FUTURE  CAREER  ASSOCIATION. 

Employment  Specialists  for  Educated  Men 
and  Women. 

NO  REGISTRATION  FEES. 

Headmasters,  Headmistresses  and  Assistants 
interested  in  the 

CAREERS  OF  PUPILS 

are  invited  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  free  copy 
of  monthly  journal  and  particulars  of  privileges 
of  membership. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Reduce  Expenditure  by  consulting  the  F.C.A.-  Price 
List ;  sent  on  application. 

PARTNERSHIPS  IN  SCHOOLS  ALSO  NEGOTIATED. 


ROLAND  HOUSE,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W.7 


THE 

UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION 
POSTAL  INSTITUTION 

provides  courses  in  preparation  for  Medical  Preliminary  Examinations,  more 
particularly  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Full  preparation  in  all  subjects,  120  lessons,  £6  ;  but  the  number  of  lessons 
required  varies  according  to  the  students’  knowledge  at  starting.  Each  lesson 
consists  of  very  full  lesson  notes,  papers  of  questions,  and  answer-notes. 

Oral  tuition,  if  preferred,  private  or  in  class,  with  or  without  residence. 

Prospectus  and  full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 

Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A.  (Lond.), 

17,  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements.  Ruled  both  sides. 
Packed  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets  ...  ...  per  Ream,  6s.  6d. 

,,  ,,  960  ,,  ...  ...  ,,  13s. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Junior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Preliminary ,  3  Books  1/10. 

Music  Paper. 

(Postage  extra.)  Remittances  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  Co.,  Wholesale  &  Retail  Stationers, 

Telephone:  Holborn  690.  63,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 


LIST  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Names  of  Associations  are  inserted  in  this  list  at  a  special  rate.  Particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Advertisement  Manager  of  “ The  Educational  Times.” 


Agency,  Joint  Scholastic,  Ltd. — Registrar  :  Mr. 

E.  A.  Virgo,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1 . 

Agency  for  Women  Teachers,  Joint. — Registrar  : 
Miss  A.  M.  Fountain,  Oakley  House,  14-18,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Art  Masters,  National  Society  of. — Secretary : 

Mr.  A.  Shuttleworth,  29,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.  1. 
British  Association  for  Physical  Training  (In¬ 
corporated)  . — Secretary  :  T.Williams,  25,  Chalcroft 
Road,  Lee,  S.E.  13. 

Associated  Board  of  the  R.A.M.  and  the  R.C.M. 

Secretary  :  James  Muir,  14  and  15,  Bedford  Square, 
W.C.  1. 

Church  Education  Corporation — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Osborne,  34,  Denison  House,  Westminster, 
S.W.  1. 


College  of  Preceptors. — Secretary  :  Mr.  G.  Chalmers, 
2,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  School  of  Eurhythmies. — Secretary  :  P- 
Ingham,  23,  Store  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, — 

Hon.  Secretary :  Mrs.  Eckbard,  Broome  House, 
Didsbury,  Manchester. 

Education  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C. — Secretary  :  Miss  G. 
Morris,  B.A. 

English  Folk  Dance  Society. — Secretary  :  7,  Sicilian 
House,  Sicilian  Avenue,  W.C.  1. 

Froebel  Educational  Institute.— Secretary :  Mr. 
Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A.,  Colet  Cardens,  West 
Kensington,  W.  14.  v. 


Guildhall  School  of  Music. — Secretary  :  Mr.  H. 
Saxe  Wyndham,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C.  4. 

Musicians,  Incorporated  Society  of. — Secretary  : 
Mr.  H.  Chadfield,  19,  Berners  Street,  W.  1. 

Teachers  Registration  Council. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Frank  Roscoe,  M.A.,  47,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.  1. 
(Letters  to  be  addressed  “  The  Secretary.”) 

Training  School  for  Music  Teachers. — Secretary  : 
Mr.  Edgar  B.  Wilson,  73,  High  Street,  Marylebone, 
W.  1. 

Trinity  College  of  Music. — Secretary  :  Mr.  C.  N.  H. 
Rodwell,  Mandeville  Place,  Manchester  Square,  W. 


You  are  asked  to  show  this  Copy  of  the  Educational  Times  to  your  Friends  and  Colleagues 
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Truman  aKniohtley 

—  ■  SCHOLASTIC  AGENTS— Cl— LTD— ^ 


To  ASSISTANT  MASTERS 
ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES 

LADY  MATRONS 

Messrs.  Truman  and  Knightley  are  already  receiving  instructions  regarding  after 
Easter  and  September  vacancies  in  Public  and  Private  Schools  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  candidates  seeking  appointments. 

There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 

The  Terms  to  those  securing  engagements  through  this  Agency  are : — 

On  accepting  the  engagement  10s.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
term  of  such  engagement  per  cent,  on  the  first  year’s 
salary,  with  an  additional  fee  of  £1  if  the  post  be  resident. 

Special  terms  for  temporary  engagements. 

These  fees  are  reckoned  on  the  lowest  possible'  basis  consistent  with  efficient 
service,  and  compare  very  favourably  with  those  charged  by  any  other  agency. 


SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  seeking  Partnerships  in,  or  to  take  over 
Schools  of  their  own,  should  communicate  personally  with 
Mr.  TRUMAN,  who  undertakes  all  negotiations  connected  with  the 
Transfer  of  Schools,  and  who  is  in  a  position  to  offer  assistance 
and  sound  advice  to  purchasers,  to  wliom  no  charge  is  made. 


OFFICES  : 

61,  CONDUIT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1. 

Telegrams  :  “  TUTORESS,  PHONE,  LONDON."  Telephone  Nos. :  MAYFAIR  1063,  1064. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  R.  M.  Tryon,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of 
History,  University  of  Chicago.  294  pages.  8s,  6d. 
net. 

Among  the  topics  treated  are  the  special  methods  of 
teaching  history ;  the  teaching  of  current  events  ; 
methods  of  attaining  progress  withi*n  the  subject ; 
adequate,  inadequate  and  standardised  tests  ;  and 
written  work,  including  the  use  of  the  history  note  book. 

All  the  discussions  are  freely  illustrated  with  extracts 
from  reports,  specimen  syllabuses  from  specified  schools 
in  the  U.S.A.,  examples  in  the  form  of  directions  on  how 
to  study,  etc.  Each  chapter  concludes  with  a  very  usfeful 
bibliography. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  M.  E.  Branom  and  F.  K.  Branom,  Department  of 
Geography,  Chicago  Normal  College.  292  pages. 
8s,  6d.  net. 

Geography  is  here  defined  as  a  study  of  the  interacting 
relations  of  life  forms  and  nature,,  of  place  relations,  and 
of  the  adjustments  which  man  makes  to  the  geographic 
regions  with  their  varied  resources. 

The  project  method  receives  special  emphasis.  Under 
this  head  are  considered  the  argumentative  lesson,  the 
topical  outline,  journey  geography,  type  studies,  the  story, 
and  dramatisation.  The  remainder  of  the  subject  matter 
deals  with  the  viewpoint,  the  organisation  of  a  course  of 
study,  the  materials  of  geography,  etc. 


PRACTICAL  MAP  EXERCISES. 

(a)  IN  GEOGRAPHY— EASTERN  HEMISPHERE.  By  W.  W.  Atwood,  N.  B.  Allen,  and  E.  K.  Robinson. 
3s.  net. 

(b)  IN  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY— WESTERN  HEMISPHERE.  By  W.  W.  Atwood,  N.  B.  Allen,  and 
E.  K.  Robinson.  3s.  net. 

(c)  IN  MEDEEVAL  AND  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  By  M.  C.  Bishop  and  E.  K.  Robinson.  3s.net 

Each  book  consists  of  fourteen  outline  maps,  with  assignments  thereon,  designed  to  give  the  student  that  familiarity 
with  the  location  of  places,  political  boundaries,  etc.,  which  is  indispensable  to  intelligent  appreciation  of  geographical 
and  historical  facts. 

An  interesting  feature  of  these  books  is  the  ingenious  arrangement  by  which  an  ample  supply  of  tracing  paper,  bound 
in  at  the  back,  affords  opportunity  for  tracing  the  outline,  and  for  performing  various  exercises  involving ‘the  whole  or  part 
of  the  outline  map,  thus  rendering  the  books  suitable  for  use  with  any  geographical  or  historical  text. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  and  industrial  studies. 

By  Nellie  B.  Allen. 

To  portray  national  life  and  character  through  national  industries,  and  to  show  how  these  are  influenced  by  particular 
conditions  of  topography,  climate  and  natural  resources,  is  the  motive  underlying  this  series  of  supplementary  readers. 

The  books  are  written  around  the  “  journey  ”  idea,  and  they  tell  in  a  vivid  manner,  through  picture  and  narrative, 
the  story  of  how  men  and  women  and  children  of  other  lands  live  and  work  ;  what  they  look  like  and  what  they  wear  ; 
and  why  they  live  and  work  as  they  do.  They  describe  the  different  stages  through  w'hich  natural  products  pass  before  they 
are  placed  on  the  world’s  markets,  thus  leading  the  reader  to  recognise  his  debt  to  many  nations  for  the  supply  of  his  daily 
needs.  In  addition,  by  means  of  questions  and  topics  for  further  study  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  they  stimulate  the  pupil 
to  original  constructive  thinking  and  research,  and  develop  in  him  a  real  understanding  of  fundamental  geographical 
principles  and  a  definite  power  of  interpreting  their  effect  on  human  life. 


THE  NEW  EUROPE. 

435  pages,  Illustrated.  5s.  6d.  net. 


ASIA. 

449  pages,  Illustrated. 


5s.  6d.  net. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 


335  pages,  Illustrated. 


5s.  6d.  net. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

413  pages,  Illustrated.  5s.  6d.  net. 


BOOKS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL  TO  TEACHERS. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY, 

7,  QUEEN  SQUARE,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  LONDON,  W.C.  1 
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THE  EDUCATION  GUILD 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  &  IRELAND. 

(Late  The  Teachers’  Guild). 
Established  1884. 

President  (1922)  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gorell,  C.B.E., 
M.C. 

Objects. — To  promote  Co-operation  and 
facilitate  Interchange  of  Opinion 
among  all  persons  interested  in  the 
Study  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Guild  offers  to  all  members  the  use 
of  a  Social  Club  where  Educational  Papers 
may  be  seen  and  Meals  obtained.  Bed¬ 
room  accommodation  is  also  available  for 
limited  periods.  Lectures  and  Conferences 
are  held  regularly  throughout  the  year. 

Subscription  to  the  Guild  10s.  per 
annum  (minimum)  or  a  Life  Member¬ 
ship  Fee  of  /io.  Entrance  Fee,  10s. 

For  Forms  and  further  particulars 
apply  to 

The  General  Secretary, 

9  and  10,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.i. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1849. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Registered  Teachers  and  others  who 
have  passed  an  examination  satisfactory 
to  the  Council  are  eligible  for  membership 
of  the  College. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 

GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Ordinary  Half-Yearly  General 
Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  College 
will  be  held  at  the  College  on  Saturday, 
the  1st  of  April,  at  3-30  p.m. 

DIPLOMAS. 

The  revised  Regulations  for  the  A.C.P. 
and  L.C.P.  Examinations  and  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  F.C.P.  Diploma  are  now  ready, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary.  1 


THIS  ISSUE 
CONTAINS  : 

THE  CH3LD  AND 
OUT- OF- SCHOOL 
WORLD 

by 

Prof.  JOHN  ADAMS 

with 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY  DEGREES 

OPEN  TO  BOTH  SEXES 
WITHOUT  CONDITION 
OF  RESIDENCE. 


jFree  (Bui6e 

•  TO 

MATRICULATION, 

AND  COMPLETE  PROSPECTUS, 

giving  full  particulars  of  Courses  of  Pre¬ 
paration  for  London  University  Ex¬ 
aminations,  in  Arts,  Science,  Commerce, 
Economics,  Engineering,  Laws,  etc.,  post 
free  from  the  Secretary, 

JSnibewits  tfformponkente  (ffollrgr. 

No.  15  BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  CAMBRIDGE. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  THE  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron  :  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
President :  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Written  Examinations  held  in  March  and  November 
|  at  all  Centres.  In  practical  Subjects  in  March — April 
at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November — December  also. 
Entries  for  the  November — December  Examinations 
1  close  Wednesday,  October  18th,  1922. 

“SCHOOL”  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a  year, 

|  viz.,  June — July,  October — November,  and  March — 
j  April.  Entries  for  the  June — July  Examinations  close 
j  Wednesday,  May  10th  (Irish  Entries,  May  3rd),  1922. 

ELOCUTION  QUALIFYING  EXAMINATIONS 
j  will  be  held  at  certain  fixed  Centres  in  June — July, 
1922,  and  in  all  subsequent  periods.  See  Elocution 
Syllabus. 

An  official  edition  of  Examination  Music  and  Scales 
for  Pianoforte,  and  of  Music  for  Violin,  and  also  of 
Written  Papers,  is  published  by  the  Board,  and  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Central  Office  or  (-through  any 
Music  Seller. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  the  R.C.M.  for  2  or  3  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  Elocution  Syllabus,  entry  forms, 
and  any  further  information  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application  to — JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

14  and  15,  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.i. 


THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY 
OF  MUSICIANS. 

Founded  1882.  Incorporated  1892. 

Objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  claims  the  interest  and  support  of 
every  Teacher  of  Music  in  its  work  of  organisation, 
which,  owing  to  recent  legislation,  has  now  become  a 
necessity  to  the  Profession  if  the  interests  of  the 
Professional  Musicians  of  the  country  are  to  be  safe¬ 
guarded. 

Advantage  of  Membership. 

An  Annual  Conference. 

Sectional  Meetings. 

Benevolent  Fund. 

Orphan  Fund. 

Register  of  Members  (Annual). 

Legal  advice  and  assistance  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  Profession. 

Nomination  Forms  and  all  further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary 
I.S.M.,  19,  Berners  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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NORMAL 

Normal  Corr.  College. 


TEACHERS  REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL 

Representative  of  the  Teaching  Profession. 
Constituted  by  Order  in  Council,  29th  February,  1912. 


(Founded  1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  &  Camb.  Locals. 


County  Scholarships 
Matriculation. 

Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying 

Exams. 


SEND  FOR  NORMAL  GUIDE. 

Cr.  8vo.  72  pages.  Price  6d.  net. 

FRFF  To  readers  °f  this  paper  on 
_ l  receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 


AN  OFFICIAL  LIST  OF 
ASSOCIATE  TEACHERS 

is  now  maintained  by  the  Council. 
Admission  to  this  list  is  intended  to  serve 
as  a  preliminary  to  full  Registration. 
Applicants  for  admission  to  the  List  of 
Associate  Teachers  are  required  to  submit 
evidence  of  holding  attainments  of  the 
approximate  standard  of  the  Preliminary 
Certificate  or  of  the  Matriculation  or 
School  Certificate  examination  of  an 
approved  University.  They  must  have 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  and  be  either 
engaged  in  teaching  or  in  taking  a  course 
of  professional  training. 

OVER  73,000  TEACHERS  HAVE 
APPLIED  FOR  REGISTRATION. 


47,  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.  22, 
and  110,  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E.  1. 


index  to  the  Educational  Times, 

1921. 


Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 


The  Secretary, 

Teachers  Registration  Council, 
47,  Bedford  Square, 
London,  W.C.  1. 


ALEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.) 

"  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  Citv  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors, 

prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA  &  DEGREE  EXAMINATIONS. 

30  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  3,000  successes 
Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  by 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE 
Write  fully  to  the  Principal,  or  call  personally,  at 

THE  CENTRAL  TUTORIAL  CLASSES, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 


WAR  MEMORIALS 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Exquisite  design  and  finest  craftsmanship. 
Send  for  Book  29. 

F.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

27,  Eastcastle  Street,  LONDON,  W.l. 


UNIVERSITY  of  St.  ANDREWS. 

L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 


Readers  who  desire  a  copy  of  the  Index  to  the 
Educational  Times  for  1921  should  apply  to  the 
Publishers  as  soon  as  possible. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY,  Ltd., 

9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’  GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

Registrar  :  Mr.  E.  A.  Virgo. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore 
charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1-30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  ;  on  Saturdays  from 
11  a.m.  to  12-30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


JOINT  AGENCY  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

Oakley  House, 

14,  16,  and  18,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 

Under  the  management  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of 
Preceptors,  Head  Mistresses’  Association, 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses,  and 
Welsh  County  Schools  Association. 

'X’HIS  AGENCY  has  been  established  for  the 
A  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews  : 

11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 
When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar  :  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


UNIVERSITE  DE  RENNES 

( BRETAGNE ,  FRANCE ) . 

FRENCH  COURSES 

FOR  FOREIGNERS  OF  BOTH  SEXES. 

HOLIDAY  COURSES  AT  ST.  MALO — ST. 
SERVAN  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST. 

Phonetics  (Phonograph),  Diction,  Conversation, 
special  facilities  for  oral  practice,  Grammar, 
Composition,  Translation,  Lectures  on  French 
Institutions  and  Literature. 

DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

Apply  for  Prospectus  to  “  Bureau  de  Renseigne- 
ments,”  Faculte  des  Lettres,  Place  Hoche.  Rennes. 


THE  INCORPORATED  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

President  :  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
Offices  :  25,  Chalcroft  Road,  Lee,  London,  S.E. 13. 

THE  Association  is  the  Amalgamated  Incor¬ 
porated  British  College  of  Physical  Education 
founded  in  1891,  the  Incorporated  Gymnastic 
Teachers’  Institute  founded  in  1897,  and  the  National 
Society  of  Physical  Education  founded  in  1897,  and 
is  an  Examining  Body  for  Teachers  of  Physical 
Training. 

The  syllabus  of  examinations  provides  for  a  three 
years’  course  in  Physical  Training  and  includes  the 
British  and  Swedish  systems  and  that  contained  in  the 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

A  special  examination  is  held  for  the  Elementary 
School  Teachers’  Certificate  for  Physical  Training. 

For  particulars  of  the  examinations,  conditions  of 
membership,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  T. 
WillianjA 

Educational  Authorities  and  Principals  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  requiring  fully  qualified  Teachers  of 
Physical  Training  should  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are 
strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are 
or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Bedford 
Belfast  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol’, 
Cambridge,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Dublin,  Edinburgh 
Exeter,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool  London’ 
Manchester,  Middlesbrough.  Newcastle-on -Tyne 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Plymouth,  St.  Andrews 
Sheffield,  Southampton,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


Noihemolkai  s  Physical  BtoKs 

ANCIENT  and  MODERN. 

Catalogues  post  free. 

GALLOWAY  &  PORTER, 
University  Booksellers  .^Cambridge  (Eng.) . 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

EVENING  COURSES  specially 
adapted  for  teachers  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  day,  who  desire  to 
study  for  the  degrees  of  the 

UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON, 

in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science, 
and  for  the  Geography  Diploma. 

Facilities  are  also  provided  for 
Post-Graduate  and  Research  Work. 


PROSPECTUS  FREE. 

Birkbeck  College,  G.  F.  TROUP  HORNE, 
E.C.4.  Secretary. 
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POSTS  VACANT. 

ASSISTANT  MISTRESS  REQUIRED  (Kent). 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Mathematics.  Salary  £140  per 
annum,  with  board  residence  and  laundry.- — Hoopers 
(Educational  Agents)  Ltd.,  361,  Oxford  Street, 
London. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  —  ENGLISH  MISTRESS 
REQUIRED.  Subjects :  English,  Literature, 
Geography,  good  French,  for  Upper  Forms.  Church 
of  England.  Salary  £150  (resident),  £200  (non¬ 
resident). — Hoopers  (Educational  Agents),  Ltd., 
361,  Oxford  Street,  London. 

REQUIRED,  for  high-class  Girls’  School  (Scotland). — 
(1)  Graduate  to  teach  Latin,  Mathematics,  History. 
Salary  up  to  £140  (resident).  (2)  Art  Mistress,  with 
Botany  and  some  English.  Salary  from  £80 
(according  to  qualifications). — Hoopers  (Educa¬ 
tional  Agents),  Ltd.,  361,  Oxford  Street,  London. 

ASSISTANT  MISTRESS  REQUIRED.— High- 
class  Girls’  School  near  London.  Mathematics,  and 
either  modem  Geography  or  Science.  Salary  froth 
£150  resident  (according  to  qualifications  and 
experience). — Hoopers  (Educational  Agents). 
Ltd.,  361,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


POSTS  WANTED. 


B. A.  OXFORD. — As  Assistant  Master.  24.  Experi¬ 
enced  Preparatory  School.  English,  Maths,  French, 
Latin,  Greek,  Games.  Resident  or  non-resident. — 
Hoopers  (Educational  Agents),  Ltd.,  361. 
Oxford  Street,  W. 

DIPLOMAED  TEACHEROF  PITMAN’S  SHORT¬ 
HAND  desires  all-day  appointment,  or  visiting  posts. 
Also  Typewriting. — Miss  Punter,  70,  London  Road, 
Wembley,  Middlesex. 


FOR  SALE. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  GIRLS’  SCHOOL  (N. 

London)  for  disposal.  Principal  retiring  after 
23  years.  Gross  receipts  about  £2,130  per  annum. 
Detached  premises  in  own  grounds.  Rent  £150. 
Also  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  (London)  for 
disposal.  About  100  pupils.  Price,  one  term’s  fees. 
— Hoopers  (Educational  Agents),  Ltd.,  361, 
Oxford  Street,  London.  No  charge  to  purchasers. 
Established  1881. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 
_ AND  DENTAL  SCHOOL. _ 

The  Medical  College  and  the  Dental  School  of  the  London  Hospital  are  fully  equipped  to  meet 
modern  requirements.  The  various  departments  are  under  the  direct  control  of  Universit}'  Professors 
or  Lecturers,  who  devote  their  time  entirely  to  work  in  their  department,  and  who  are  assisted  by  a 
number  of  Demonstrators.  The  Hospital  contains  950  beds  and  is  the  largest  General  Hospital  in 
England.  Its  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  extensive  docks,  factories,  and  workshops  of  the 
East  of  London  renders  it  for  accidents  one  of  the  largest  Hospitals  in  the  world.  The  Wards, 
Out-patient,  and  Special  Departments  present  a  wide  field  for  clinical  instruction,  and  afford  exceptional 
opportunities  for  acquiring  an  extensive  and  practical  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  disease. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES. — Thirty-three  Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  awarded  annually, 
including  four  Entrance  Scholarships. 

FEES. — Medical  :  Intermediate  and  Final  Courses:  Entrance  Fee,  20  guineas.  Annual  Fee,  40  guineas. 

Final  Course  :  Entrance  Fee,  10  guineas.  Annual  Fee,  40  guineas. 

Dental  :  50  guineas  a  year  for  four  years. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  AND  REVISION  CLASSES  are  held  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Pharmacology,  and  Pathology  for  the  M.B.  and  Fellowship  Examinations. 

RESIDENT  APPOINTMENTS  are  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  Hospital  in  the  Kingdom. 

RESEARCH  FUNDS  of  over  £ 26,000  give  unrivalled  facilities  for  Medical  Research. 

ATHLETICSi  RESIDENCE,  Etc. — A  Clubs’  Union  with  an  Athletic  Ground  of  thirteen  acres. 
Students’  Hostel  on  Hospital  Grounds,  College  Dining  Hall,  etc. 

[Men  Students  only  are  eligible  for  admission.) 


A  Prospectus  giving  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  : 

Prof.  WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  M.B.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.C.S.,  MILE  END,  E.1 . 


LENDING  LIBRARY 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

All  the  Latest  Books  on 
Education  25/-  per  annum. 

1,  Sicilian  House,  7,  Sicilian  Avenue,  W.C.  1. 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

SECOND-HAND. 

State  wants — 

GALLOWAY  &  PORTER 
University  Booksellers,  Cambridge. 


Second-hand  School  Books 


Please  Write  for  Catalogue  to 

GEORGE  OVER, 

Educational  Bookseller,  RUGBY 


Delightful  Holiday  Home  for  Children 

on  Cotswold  Health  Resort,  6oo  feet  up.  Beautiful 
scenery  and  air.  Children  from  India  benefit  greatly. 
P.  Enderley,  Amberley,  Glos. 


Subscriptions  to  the  Educational 
Times  can  commence  with  any 
issue,  and  should  be  sent  to  the 
Publishers.  For  Business  Notice 
see  page  140. 


Kniversit?  tutorial  College, 

( Incorporated  with  University  Correspondence  College.) 

LONDON. 


ORAL  CLASSES 

FOR 

LONDON  MATRICULATION. 


LABORATORY  WORK 

IN 

Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time,  either 
during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School  Vacation,  in 
all  subjects  for  London  University  and  other  Examina¬ 
tions,  or  for  Independent  Study. 


Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 

THE  VICE-PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C.l. 
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Guildhall  School  or  Music 

Established  by  the  Corporation  of  London  in  1880. 

Principal  -  Sir  LANDON  RONALD. 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  in  all  Musical  Subjects 
from  £2  2s.  6d.  per  term  of  12  lessons. 

STAGE  TRAINING  in  Elocution,  Gesture, 
Stage  Dancing,  Fencing.  Class  lessons  in  above 
subjects. 

COMPLETE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  at  in¬ 
clusive  Fees — £9  9s.  Od.  and  £12  12s.  0d., 
comprising  principal  and  secondary  Subjects, 
Dalcroze  Eurhythmies,  Harmony,  Sight-Singing 
and  Orchestra. 

A  TEACHERS’  TRAINING  COURSE  has 

been  devised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Teachers  Registration  Council,  and  is  approved 
by  them. 

WINTER  HALF  TERM  began  February  20th. 

Prospectus  and  Syllabus  of  Local  Centres 
and  Local  Schools  Examinations  (open 
to  general  public)  free  on  application. 

H.  SAXE  WYNDHAM,  Secretary, 
VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 

Telephone  No  :  Central  4459.  Telegrams:  “ Euphonium,  Fleet,  London." 


Appreciation  of  Music. 

Have  your  Vacation  Course  by  correspondence 
this  year.  The  Course  is  drawn  up  by  an 
experienced  and  successful  teacher  of  the  subject. 

It  is  being  enjoyed  by  Teachers  of  Music  and 
School  Teachers  who  see  in  it  a  practical  Course 
that  will  interest  their  own  students  and  an 
improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  aural  training 
Courses. 

Further  particulars  from  Secretary, 

Wardrop  Correspondence  College, 

21,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.G.  1. 
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Dalcroze  Eurhythmies  : 


A  VACATION  COURSE  will  be  held  in  London,  April 
17th  to  22nd  inclusive,  comprising  (a)  Daily  Lessons  in  Rhythmic  Movement  ; 
(b)  Daily  Lessons  in  Solfege  (ear-training),  Improvization,  and  two  Lectures  on 
Fundamentals  of  Music  and  Rhythm  ”  by  Mr.  Ernest  Read,  A.R.A.M. 
(Professor  of  Aural  Training  and  Improvization  at  the  R.A.M.). 

Inquiries  and  applications  for  prospectuses  should  be  addressed  to  The  Dalcroze 
School  of  Eurhythmics,  Limited,  23,  Store  Street,  London,  W.C.  1. 


KENT  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 


Folkestone  Summer  School  for  Teachers 

AUGUST  5th  TO  SEPTEMBER  2nd,  1922. 

Principal  -  Mr.  H.  TUNALEY  (formerly  Chief  Art  Inspector  in  Elementary 
Schools  and  Training  Colleges,  Board  of  Education). 

A  General  Lecture  Course  on  “  Modem  Methods  in  Education  ”  will  be  given  by  the 

Principal. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

(1)  Methods  of  practical  instruction  throughout  the  school  curriculum  : 

(a)  for  young  children  ;  (b)  for  older  pupils. 

(2)  General  Arts  and  Crafts  Course. 

(3)  Specialised  Handicraft  in  Wood,  Metal,  Constmctive  and  Decorative 

Needlework,  etc. 

(4)  Physical  Training  and  Organised  Games. 

(5)  Eurhythmics,  Singing  and  Musical  Appreciation. 

Special  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  (open  to  all  students)  will  be  given  by  well- 
known  authorities  on  Dramatization  in  connexion  with  the  teaching  of  English, 
on  Village  music,  and  on  other  subjects  connected  with  the  courses. 

Full  particulars  as  to  fees,  accommodation,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
C.  A.  B.  Garrett,  Technical  Institute,  Folkestone,  who  will  also  supply  forms  of 
appheation  for  admission.  E.  SALTER  DAVIES, 

Director  of  Education. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY. 


VACATION  COURSE  IN  EDUCATION. 

(Preliminary  Notice). 

A  VACATION  COURSE  IN  EDUCATION  will  be 
held  in  August,  1922. 

It  is  open  to  both  men  and  women,  and  is  not  confined 
to  members  of  the  University. 

Graduate  teachers  of  seven  years  standing  may  obtain 
the  University  Diploma  without  further  residence. 

Apply  to  the  Director  of  Training,  15,  Norham  Gardens, 
Oxford. 


ENGLISH  FOLK  DANCE  SOCIETY. 

Director :  Cecil  J.  Sharp. 

Summer  Term  :  April  28th  to  July  17th,  1922. 

CLASSES  IN  FOLK  DANCING  will  he  held  at  the  following  Centres  : 

Baker  Street.  Greenwich. 

Great  Portland  Street.  Hampstead. 

Croydon. 

A  Special  Course  for  teachers  of  Infants,  in  Folk  Songs,  Singing  Games  and 
Dances,  will  be  held  on  Saturday  mornings  at  the  Great  Portland  Street  Centre. 
For  full  particulars  apply  to  r  The  Secretary,  E.F.D.S,, 

7,  Sicilian  House,  Sicilian  Avenue,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C.i. 
Tel :  Museum  4580. 


THE  UPLANDS  SUMMER  MEETING 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT 

THE  HILL  FARM,  STOCKBURY,  KENT, 

FROM 

AUGUST  1— AUGUST  16. 

The  main  subject  for  study  will  be  “  Drama  and  its 
Bearing  upon  Education.”  Lectures  by  Mr.  St.  John 
Ervine,  Professor  Findlay,  and  others.  Play  production 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Janet  Duff  and  Miss  Wolton. 

Seminars  for  the  study  of  the  new  psychology. 

All  enquiries  to 

The  Secretary,  The  Hill  Farm,  Stockbury,  Kent. 


A  NEW  GREENBOARD. 

Better  than  Blackboards.  Beautiful 
dull  durable  surface.  Sample  free. 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

7,  Sicilian  Avenue,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C.  1. 


THE  “SECONDARY”  SHOE. 

Our  New  Pattern  Gym.  Shoe. 

Plain  black  canvas  uppers,  inserted  facing,  lined  at  toes,  extra  stout,  non-slipping 
grey  rubber  soles.  Prices,  12  to  2  at  4/11  ;  3  to  7  at  5, 6.  Postage  extra  :  1  pair, 
6d. ;  2  or  3  pairs,  gd.  ;  4  pairs  carriage  paid. 

Reduced  prices  for  quantities.  Cash  with  order. 

MADDOCK  &  SON,  Sports  and  Games  Shoe  Makers, 

33,  Elystan  Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3. 

Telephone — Kensington  6863. 
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DUSTLESS  AND  HYGIENIC  SCHOOLS. 

On  all 

School,  Laboratory,  Library,  &c.,  Floors  and  Linoleums  of  every  description 

FLORIGENE 

(A  Registered  Name  suggested  by  FLOOR-HYGIENE)  (British  owned). 

EARLY  in  the  EASTER  VACATION  for  best  results. 

‘Florigene”  is  an  aid  to  the  prevention  of  throat  and  other  diseases,  has  been  awarded  the  MEDAL  of  the 

ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE, 

and  is  strongly  recommended  by  Medical  and  other  expert  authorities. 

It  costs  little,  and  is  easily  applied.  Not  sticky — the  ordinary  daily  dry  sweeping  alone  required — scrubbing  being  optional. 


IT  is  IMPORTANT  to  NOTE  that 
ONE  APPLICATION  of  "Florigene”  effectively  allays  the  dust  and  dirt  for 
2  to  12  months,  according  to  the  traffic,  not  only  during  each  sweep* 
ing  (without  sprinkling  of  any  kind),  but  also  throughout  all  the  inter¬ 
vening  periods  —  which  is  even  of  greater  hygienic  importance. 


‘Florigene”  has  been  continuously  used  for  many  years  on  the  floors  of  the  Royal  Naval  Colleges  and  other  important  Government 
Buildings  ;  also  in  numerous  Colleges,  Schools,  Laboratories,  &c.,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 


Send  for  particulars,  Medical  Reports  and  T estimonials  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers ■ — 

”  CO. 


j  ur  iv±  lveyuruz  u,nu/  ±  voir u rrteu ruv wuo  iu  teno  ±v±ur 

THE  “  Dust-Allayer 


4,  Vernon  Place,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.i, 

Contractors  to  Admiralty,  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  India  Office,  L.C.C.,  &c. 
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SCHOOL  CATERING. 


SEASONABLE  OFFERS  IN  FOOD  SUPPLIES. 


TEAS 

COFFEES 

COCOA 

PRESERVED  MEATS 
CANNED  FISH 
CANNED  FRUIT 
CEREALS 
CONFECTIONERY 
JAMS 

MARMALADE 

SYRUP 

HONEY 

DRIED  FRUIT 

CONDENSED  MILK 

CONFECTIONERY 

BISCUITS 

KITCHEN  SUNDRIES 
ETC.,  ETC. 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 


APPLES,  Solid  Pack.  Gallon  tins  . 

per 

doz. 

28/9 

BLACKBERRIES,  English.  „  . 

y  y 

y  y 

36/- 

APRICOTS  in  Syrup.  2fs . 

yy 

y  y 

13/6 

GOOSEBERRIES  in  Syrup.  2\’s . 

y « 

yy 

14/6 

DAVIES  PORK  BRAWN.  Genuine  6  lb.  tins 

y  y 

y  > 

79/- 

SARDINES  in  Oil.  36  oz.  tins . 

y  y 

y  y 

24/9 

ORANGE  MARMALADE.  7  lb.  tins  . 

per 

tin 

3/6 

TABLE  SYRUP.  14  lb.  free  tin  . 

yy 

y  y 

6/9 

CUSTARD  POWDER,  “  Peterkin.”  14  lb.  tins 

yy 

yy 

15/6 

RICE,  Good  Quality  . 

per 

cwt. 

17/6 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  SHOWING  IMPORTANT  REDUCTIONS. 

Carriage  Paid  on  £5  orders. 


D.  R.  EVANS  &  CO.,  LTD., 

GREAT  BRITAIN’S  LEADING  SUPPLIERS, 

68/69,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.4 

Telephone  :  City  849/850. 
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PATON’S  LIST  OF  SCHOOLS, 

1922 


Headmasters  and  Headmistresses  wishing  to 
have  their  Schools  included  in  the  next  issue 
should  apply  for  particulars  to 

J.  &  J.  PATON,  Educational  Agents, 
143,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  4. 

Telephone  :  Central  5053. 

  ’ 
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SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
^\and  SCIENTIFIC 
\  BOOKS 

\  Always  a  large  Stock  of 
\  Second-hand  Books  at 

<V\  about  half  prices. 

Keys  and 

Translations. 


SCHOOLS 

SUPPLIED. 


BOOKS 

BOUGHT 


J.  Poole  &  Co. 

104  Charing  Cross  Rd,, 
LONDON,  W.C. 

V 

Telephone  No.  :  1646  Gerrard 

New  and  Second-hand.  All  Inquiries  answered 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  Price  7/6  net. 

Read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest 

THE  SEVENTH  EDITION  OF 

ARS  VIVENDI 

(ART  OF  LIVING), 

THE  BOOK  OF  VIGOROUS  LIFE, 

By  ARTHUR  LOVELL. 

Enlarged  by  Two  New  Chapters  entitled  “  An  Inter¬ 
national  Problem  ”  and  “  A  New  Spirit.”  For  the  first 
time  a  full  account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Respiratory 
Use  of  the  Cranial  Air-Chambers  is  set  forth,  accompanied 
by  proof  of  the  practical  value  of  the  New  Doctrine  in 
General  Health,  Education  and  Development  of  Children, 
Treatment  of  Adenoids  without  Operation,  etc. 

The  “  Ars  Vivendi  ”  books  have  secured  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  approval  of  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  thought 
and  action  in  the  world,  have  been  eulogized  by  over  250 
British  and  Foreign  papers  and  are  recognized  as  standard 
authorities. 

Extracts  from  some  Press  Opinions. 

The  Times. — “  Containing  practical  advice  on  the  development  of  mind 
and  body.” 

The  Saturday  Review. — “  Readers  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lovell  are  seldom 
disappointed.  They  know  what  they  are  going  to  receive,  and  they  try  to 
think  as  clearly  and  as  variously  as  their  author.  He  arrives  in  his  argu¬ 
ment  at  a  race  of  Emersonian  supermen  and  superwomen.” 

Viscountess  M -  writes  in  1921. —  “  I  can  testify  to  the  lact  that 

twenty  years  ago  your  book  ‘  Ars  Vivendi  ’  revolutionized  my  life,  and 
has  been  a  great  help  to  many  of  my  friends.” 

Of  all  Booksellers  or  Direct  from 

( For  Personal  Treatment  also  address) 

Mr.  LOVELL,  94,  Park  St.,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.  1. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE 

ON  THE 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS. 

A  Joint  Committee  representing  the  Medical  and 
Teaching  Professions  has  been  formed  to  enquire  into 
the  physical  education  of  girls.  This  Committee  would 
be  glad  to  receive  any  evidence  with  regard  to  the  effects 
of  the  present  system  on  girls  and  women,  either 
favourable  or  otherwise.  All  information,  which  will  be 
regarded  as  strictly  confidential,  should  be  addressed  to  : 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  .Joint  Committee, 
College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C.l. 

A  form  of  questionnaire  will  be  sent  if  desired. 


A  Status  -  Stamping  Qualification. 

THE  NEW  DEGREE  OF 

BACHELOR  of  COMMERCE 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

can  now  be  obtained  purely  by  examination,  without  attendance  at 

University  lectures. 

The  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  have,  therefore,  arranged  a  course  of 
Specialised  Postal  Coaching  whereby  the  ambitious  business  man  or  woman 
can  qualify  at  home,  under  the  most  expert  individual  tuition,  for  all  three 
examinations  which  constitute  the  Degree.  The  high  standard  of  efficiency 
which  the  course  has  attained  is  evidenced  by  the  following  percentage  of 
passes  in  the  September  1921  Examinations. 

METROPOLITAN  College  Students  -  75  per  cent. 

All  other  Candidates . 61  per  cent. 

Write  to-day  for  full  particulars,  which  are  contained  in  the  “  Students’ 
Guide,”  a  handsome  and  informative  volume  of  132  pages.  Free  and  Post 
.  Paid  from 

METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  1  ST?ALBANS. 


ECONOMY  WITH  EFFICIENCY 

WIe  have  elaborated  a  scheme  for  reducing  expenditure  on 
|  Text-Books  whilst  maintaining  thorough  efficiency.  Our 
organisation  is  concentrating  on  this  special  purpose. 

MAY  WE  SEND  FULL  PARTICULARS  P 

Letters  expressing  gratitude  for  prompt  and  efficient  service 
have  been  received  from  the  leading  Public  Schools,  Colleges, 
Grammar  Schools,  and  Convents  throughout  the  country. 

FOYLE'S  EDUCATIONAL  LTD., 

Booksellers  to  Schools, 

BARHAM  HOUSE,  HANDEL  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C.l. 


The  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan 

By  EVELYN  DEWEY. 

With  a  description  of  the  application  of 
the  method  by  Miss  Rosa  Bassett  of  the 
Streatham  Secondary  School  for  Girls. 

Diagrams  192  pp.  Crown  8 vo. 

At  all  Booksellers  or  direct  from  the  Publishers. 

5/-  net  post  free. 


J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bedford  St.,  W.C.  2 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  note  that  in  the  May  issue  there  will  appear 
the  concluding  article  of  the  series  written  by  Professor  John  Adams, 
and  dealing  with  Psycho-Analysis  in  Schools.  Copies  containing  the  four 
articles  are  available  in  limited  quantity. 


NOTICE  TO  WRITERS. 

The  Editor  is  prepared  to  consider  essays,  sketches,  or 
verse,  provided  that  they  are  marked  by  originality  or 
freshness  of  view.  Accounts  of  successful  teaching  devices 
or  efforts  to  introduce  new  methods  in  education  will 
receive  special  attention.  Articles  submitted  should  not 
exceed  600,  1,200,  or  1,800  words  in  length,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  topic.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  should  be  written  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  and 
the  number  of  words  indicated.  A  rticles,  if  declined,  will 
not  be  returned  unless  they  are  sent  with  a  stamped  address  d 
envelope  for  this  purpose. 
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The  Educational  Times  is  published  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 
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Subscription  for  One  Year,  including  postage,  Seven  Shillings 
and  Sixpence. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  and  Books  for  Review  should  be 
addressed  to 

The  Editor,  The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 

Advertisements  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Manager,  The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 
not  later  than  the  20  th  of  the  month  if  intended  for  the  next  issue. 
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Special  Rate  for  Teachers  and  Associations. — Announce¬ 
ments  of  posts  vacant  and  wanted,  meetings,  lectures,  etc., 
are  accepted  at  the  special  rate  of  one  penny  a  word. 
Minimum  nett  charge,  2/6  prepaid. 
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the  right  price. 
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kinds  promptly,  efficiently  and  cheaply  executed. 
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CAMP  EQUIPMENT 


WRITE  FOR  HIRE  PRICE 
::  LIST  POST  FREE  :: 


OUR  STOCK  INCLUDES : 


MARQUEES.  BELL  TENTS.  GROUND  SHEETS. 
TENTS  D’ABRI.  PATROL  TENTS.  BLANKETS. 


CAMP  KETTLES, 
PALLIASSES,  ETC. 


WE  SUPPLY  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION  OF 
CAMP  EQUIPMENT 
ON  HIRE  OR  FOR 
: :  PURCHASE.  : : 


CONTRACTORS  TO 
THE  PRINCIPAL 
BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’' 
ORGANISATIONS. 


Telephone : 

AVENUE  7650  (4  lines) . 


JOHN  SMITH  &  CO. 

-  (LONDON  E.),  LIMITED  - 


Telegraphic  Address  : 
GIVILATION,  ALD,  LONDON. 


44,  UPPER  EAST  SMITHFIELD,  LONDON,  E.  1. 


SPECIAL  APPEAL  TO 
MASTERS  &  MISTRESSES 


LANTERN  SLIDES 


THE  “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING  SHIP 

AND  THE  SHAFTESBURY  HOMES 

URGENTLY  NEED 

£25,000 

To  prevent  Curtailment  of  any  branch 
of  the  Society’s  Work. 

Received  to  date,  £6,500. 

You  can  do  so  much  by  telling  the  pupils  of  the  good 
work  which  is  being  done. 

Will  you  arrange  a  regular  collection  in  your  School? 

Any  information  on  the  Society’s  work  will  be  gladly 
furnished  on  application. 

A  Lecturer  will  be  sent  if  so  desired. 

Patrons  :  THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 

President:  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Vice-President :  ADMIRAL  VISCOUNT  JEELICOE. 

Chairman  and  Treasurer  :  C.  E.  MALDEN,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Chairman  of  “  Arethusa  ”  Committee  :  HOWSON  F.  DEVITT,  Esq. 
Joint  Secretaries  : 

H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  HENRY  G.  COPELAND. 

-  London  Offices  - — 

Shaftesbury  Homes  and  “Arethusa”  Training  Ship, 
164,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C.2. 


AND 


LANTERNS 


FOR 

Educational  purposes,  nothing  is  superior  to  the 
Lantern,  combined  with  good  slides.  For  adult 
lectures,  or  children’s  teaching  and  training, 
this  is  the  most  interesting  way,  and  combines 
with  it  accuracy  and  lasting  impressions. 
Butcher’s  slides  are  noted  all  over  the  world 
for  excellence  of  make,  clear  and  sharp  definition 
combined  with  truthful  and  artistic  colouring. 

EDUCATIONAL 

purposes  are  fully  met  in  our  stock  of  slides 
which,  amongst  other  subjects,  include  those  of 
History,  Travel,  Biography,  Science,  Religion, 
Adventure,  Botany,  and  Temperance.  Our  slides 
are  used  by  many  of  our  great  Education 
Boards,  and  can  be  purchased  outright  or  hired 
for  definite  periods  on  extremely  reasonable 
terms.  You  will  find  them  invaluable  for  all 

PURPOSES 


Call  or  write  for  our  “  London  Lists  ”  of  Slides. 
Price  1/3  post  free.  State  subjects  required. 


J.  W.  BUTCHER, 

2  &  3,  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.  4. 

General  Business  Manager  :  E.  W.  Morton-George. 

— ..I  - . - 
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Elizabethan  Drama.  By  Janet  Spens,  M.A., 

D. Litt.,  Tutor,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford.  5s.  net. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  1815-1920: 

Volume  IV  of  “  A  History  of  England,”  by  Cyril 

E.  Robinson,  Master  at  Winchester  College.  With 
15  Maps  and  Plans.  5s. 


STANDARD  TEXTBOOKS 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

A  History  of  Great  Britain.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot- 
Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.  Seventh  Edition,  extended  to 
the  Death  of  Queen  Victoria.  With  20  Maps, 
Summaries,  and  Questions.  5s. 

A  History  of  England.  By  C.  E.  Robinson, 

Winchester  College. 
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NOTES  AND 

Salvage. 

The  more  drastic  features  of  the  Geddes  proposals  are 
not  to  be  enforced.  From  various  quarters  the  Govern¬ 
ment  received  advice  and  admonition  which  served  to 
strengthen  any  previous  resolution  it  may  have  taken 
against  a  general  withdrawal  of  educational  opportunity. 
Sir  Eric  Geddes  has  left  Parliament  to  its  fate,  and  his 
proposed  “  cut  ”  is  reduced  from  eighteen  millions  to 
a  possible  six  millions.  Teachers  are  to  be  paid  on  the 
Burnham  Scale,  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  local  authori¬ 
ties,  some  of  whom  show  scanty  respect  for  agreements. 
Children  under  six  years  of  age  are  not  to  be  excluded 
from  State  schools,  but  they  are  not  to  be  compelled  to 
attend  them.  This  compromise  is  satisfactory,  although 
it  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  proper  provision  of 
nursery  schools  for  children  in  crowded  districts.  The 
proportion  of  free  places  in  secondary  schools  is  not  to  be 
increased  and  a  general  spirit  of  parsimony  is  to  regulate 
the  supply  of  State  scholarships.  The  estimates  for 
1922-23  show  that  the  Board  propose  to  save  six  millions 
as  compared  with  1921-22.  This  sum  includes  decreases 
of  £67,000  on  administration,  £56,000  in  inspection 
and  examination,  nearly  two  millions  in  grants  for 
elementary  education,  and  three-quarters  of  a  million  in 
grants  for  secondary  education.  There  is  a  decrease  of 
nearly  1J  millions  in  the  sum  provided  for  the  higher 
education  of  ex-service  men. 

Pensions. 

The  Government  are  apparently  disposed  to  throw  a 
sop  to  the  economists  by  demanding  from  teachers  a 
contribution  towards  the  cost  of  pensions.  The  amount 
of  the  proposed  levy  is  five  per  cent,  of  the  teacher’s 
salary.  This  is  a  project  which  presents  enormous 
difficulties.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Teachers’ 
Superannuation  Act  was  modelled  on  the  arrangements 
in  vogue  for  civil  servants,  for  whom  non-contributory 
pensions  and  “  lump  sums  ”  are  provided  on  retirement. 
The  Superannuation  Act  is  now  part  of  the  law,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  altered  without  fresh  legislation.  The 
drafting  of  a  new  measure  must  take  account  of  certain 
factors  which  will  greatly  reduce  any  possible  saving. 
In  the  first  place  a  contributory  scheme  must  be 
optional  at  the  start,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  many 
teachers  will  refrain  from  joining,  either  because  they 
do  not  expect  to  continue  teaching  for  thirty  years,  or 
because  their  previous  experience  in  non-state  schools 
prevents  them  from  gaining  the  state-school  experience 
required  to  qualify  for  a  pension.  Thus  the  expected 
contributions  will  not  be  realised  in  full.  On  the  other 
hand  the  payments  may  have  to  be  increased,  since 
contributors  ought  to  have  their  payments  returned  with 
interest  should  they  retire  before  qualifying  for  a  pension. 
Also  we  can  hardly  refuse  a  pro  rata  pension  for  services 
of  less  than  ten  years,  whereas  at  present  ten  years  is 
the  minimum  period  of  recognised  service.  These  are 
points  for  the  Government  actuary  and  the  parliamentary 
draughtsman,  and  they  may  present  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  making  pensions  contributory. 


COMMENTS. 

The  Grant  System. 

The  Geddes  Report  contained  some  severe  criticisms 
of  the  present  grant  system,  whereby  the  Board  under¬ 
take  to  pay  one-half  of  the  approved  expenditure  of  local 
authorities  and  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  approved  expenditure 
on  teachers’  salaries.  This  is  the  method  laid  down  in  the 
Act  of  1918,  but  it  is  held  that  in  practice  it  serves  to 
encourage  local  extravagance.  Signs  of  such  prodigality 
are  not  very  easy  to  discover,  although  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  town  councillor  will  seek  to  appease  the 
ratepayers  by  reminding  them  that  the  Board  will  pay 
half  the  bill.  The  present  plan  has  the  merit  of  removing 
the  grievance  that  was  formerly  alleged  when  the  Board 
demanded  new  schools  and  improved  staffs,  but  did  not 
increase  the  grant.  In  those  days  the  authorities  were 
often  bent  on  securing  the  full  capitation  grant  on  the 
easiest  possible  terms.  Now  they  are  tempted  to  spend 
we  are  told,  in  order  to  extract  the  largest  possible 
amount  from  the  Treasury.  Between  these  two 
extremes  of  method  there  may  be  a  middle  course 
whereby  the  Board  undertake  to  pay  a  grant  based  on 
the  ascertained  child  population  of  an  area,  the  local 
authority  being  required  in  each  case  to  make  due 
provision  for  the  educational  needs  of  every  child,  with 
a  certain  minimum  of  school  places  and  a  minimum 
scale  of  salaries  for  teachers  in  each  grade.  This  would 
leave  local  authorities  free  to  show  their  municipal 
zeal  by  spending  money  on  well-equipped  schools  and 
by  offering  attractive  salaries. 

Centralization. 

Perhaps  the  worst  effect  of  the  present  system  of 
grants  is  that  it  emphasizes  the  detailed  control  of  the 
central  authority.  A  member  of  the  Town  Council  in 
Darlington  complained  recently  of  the  “  monstrous 
farce  "  of  having  to  write  to  the  Board  of  Education  for 
permission  to  spend  five  pounds  in  removing  a  piece  of 
heating  apparatus  from  one  school  to  another.  Certainly 
this  kind  of  thing  was  never  contemplated  when  the 
present  plan  was  introduced,  and  we  cannot  believe  that 
the  Board  are  at  all  anxious  to  be  consulted  on  such 
trifles.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  however, 
the  authorities  are  inclined  to  play  for  safety.  They  do 
not  intend  to  take  the  risk  of  having  items  of  expenditure 
challenged  and  grants  withheld  after  the  event,  so  they 
seek  approval  beforehand.  If  this  continues  the  Board 
will  become  the  sole  Education  Authority  in  the  country, 
and  all  local  committees  may  resign.  The  result  will  be 
anything  but  good  for  education,  and  it  is  urgently 
necessary  that  we  should  discover  a  way  out  of  the 
present  tangle.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  we  need  a 
complete  revision  of  our  administrative  machinery  ; 
beginning  with  the  establishment  of  a  real  Board  of 
Education  and  a  decentralisation  of  powers.  We  make 
a  profound  mistake  if  we  try  to  deliver  education  through 
official  conduits.  Gas  and  water  may  be  distributed  in 
this  mechanical  fashion,  but  enlightenment  calls  for 
other  methods,  for  education  is  a  family  and  local  con¬ 
cern  which  must  be  freely  adaptable  to  special  needs. 
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The  Universities  Commission. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  consisted  mainly  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  men,  and  the  report,  issued  on  the  23rd  of  March, 
is  a  tribute  to  the  loyal  affection  which  our  oldest 
Universities  inspire  in  their  pupils.  As  a  vigorous  con¬ 
tribution  towards  educational  reform  the  report  is 
perhaps  less  adequate,  although  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  leaving  Oxford  and  Cambridge  free  to  be 
“  unbusinesslike  ”  as  lodging-house  keepers  and  caterers, 
illogical  as  administrators,  and  mildly  sceptical  concerning 
many  belauded  innovations.  They  are  doubtless  very 
wasteful  institutions  if  we  compare  their  “  establish¬ 
ment  charges  ”  with  their  “  output.”  The  ripe  scholar 
or  distinguished  administrator  whom  they  produce  stands 
out  against  a  background  of  men  who  have  gained  little 
or  nothing  of  intellectual  stimulus  during  their  sojourn 
in  the  learned  groves.  We  may  be  reminded,  however, 
that  many  oysters  are  opened  and  discarded  before  a 
pearl  is  found,  and  that  the  finding  of  one  pearl  may  balance 
the  waste  involved.  Nevertheless  the  conclusions  of 
the  Commission  point  the  way  to  some  much-needed 
reforms,  and  suggest  that  a  Treasury  grant  of  £100,000 
with  an  addition  of  £10,000  for  women’s  colleges  should 
be  given  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Should  this  be  done 
it  will  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  proposal  to  make  a 
general  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  State  grants  to 
Universities.  Instead  we  may  find  the  modern  Univer¬ 
sities  asking  for  increased  subsidies. 


The  Unqualified  Teacher. 

It  is  a  commonly  held  belief  that  teachers  are  born 
and  not  made,  and  this  is  held  to  justify  our  neglect  of 
educational  principles  and  our  refusal  to  make  a  course 
of  training  in  teaching  obligatory  on  all  who  enter  upon 
the  work.  The  reply  to  the  argument  is  perhaps  most 
briefly  stated  by  pointing  out  that  while  in  the  highest 
sense  nascilur  non  fit  is  true  of  teachers,  the  birth-rate 
is  not  high  enough  for  the  needs  of  a  community  which 
aims  at  educating  all  its  younger  members.  Experience 
has  shown  moreover  that  the  earliest  years  of  a  child’s 
life  are  in  many  respects  the  most  important  from  the 
educational  point  of  view,  and  it  is  extremely  surprising 
to  read  certain  observations  made  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  a  speech  at  Kingston  on  Saturday, 
March  4th,  when  he  declared  that  infants  in  public  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  did  not  require  the  attention  of  teachers 
holding  the  Board  of  Education  Certificate,  or  even  of 
those  who  had  passfed  a  preliminary  examination 
of  something  less  than  matriculation  standard. 
Apparently  he  takes  the  view  that  infants  can  be  left 
to  the  care  of  ignorant  teachers  of  motherly  disposition, 
and  assumes  that  instruction  up  to  the  matriculation 
standard  eliminates  motherly  qualities  and  renders  the 
teacher  positively  unfit  for  her  task.  These  are  strange 
views  to  be  expressed  by  the  official  head  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  they  are  put 
into  practice  by  any  considerable  number  of  intelligent 
parents  in  the  middle  class.  They  afford  a  singular 
commentary  upon  the  Board’s  efforts  to  provide  special 
training  for  kindergarten  teachers.  If  the  truth  were 
known  it  is  probable  that  they  express  nothing  more  than 
a  desperate  effort  to  find  some  means  of  saving  money. 


Advertisements . 

The  Postmaster-General  is  seeking  economy  on  some¬ 
what  novel  lines  by  arranging  to  place  advertisements  in 
the  post  offices  and  on  the  backs  of  postage  stamps. 
He  has  already  provided  an  obliterating  stamp  which 
advertises  the  British  Industries  Fair.  With  due  regard 
to  our  susceptibilities  he  has  promised  that  alcoholic 
drinks  shall  not  be  advertised  by  any  of  these  methods, 
so  that  we  shall  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  licking  a 
legend  about  somebody’s  beer  before  affixing  the 
stamp  on  a  letter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new 
method  will  not  be  followed  by  Mr.  Fisher,  for  a  bewil¬ 
dering  prospect  opens  out  at  the  thought  of  having  our 
schools  placed  at  the  mercy  of  “  publicity  experts,” 
working  in  the  belief  that  early  impressions  are  the 
most  permanent  and  seeking  to  instil  into  the  minds  of 
our  pupils  the  merits  of  different  brands  of  pills,  or  the 
possibilities  of  various  kinds  of  toothpowder  and  soap. 
Although  the  bathroom  green  which  is  the  favourite 
colour  used  for  the  interior  decoration  of  our  State 
schools  might  easily  be  improved,  we  cannot  look  for¬ 
ward  with  any  joy  to  seeing  it  made  a  background  for 
announcements  of  this  kind,  nor  can  we  welcome  the 
prospect  of  seeing  playgrounds  surrounded  by  hoardings 
with  advertisements  of  cinemas  and  chocolate  creams. 
It  is  almost  dangerous  to  mention  these  dire  possibilities 
in  the  atmosphere  created  by  the  Geddes  Committee. 
The  school  authorities  may  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
nourish  the  Muse  on  a  little  (advertised)  oatmeal. 


TWILIGHT. 

The  water  grey  as  polished  steel  and  cool 
T orn  into  little  shivers  of  blown  light 
Where  a  shy  wild  duck  darting  from  a  pool 
Suddenly  rose  to  flight. 

With  grass  as  still  as  silence  and  the  bare 
Boughs  of  the  trees  against  the  sunset  bright 
Still  golden  on  the  empty  western  air 
And  fallen  from  the  height. 

And  overhead  lone  in  the  shadowy  space, 

Just  kindling  into  radiance  lost  and  free 
As  a  pale  foam  crest  on  the  watery  race 
Borne  lonely  out  to  sea, 

The  moon  a  feather  softly  bright  and  curled, 
Blown  on  by  gales  the  lower  air  had  lost 
Shone  o’er  the  silver  silence  of  a  world 
That  trembled  into  frost. 

Margot  Robert  Adamson. 
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A  WISE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

By  Discipulus. 

The  following  article  refers  to  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Lee,  whose  death  was  recently  announced. 


Looking  back  some  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  to  my 
schooldays  and  meditating  on  the  character  and  capacity 
of  the  headmaster,  I  feel,  after  weighing  many  words, 
that  no  better  epithet  can  be  applied  to  him  than 
“  wise.”  Other  adjectives  have  been  used  in  describing 
other  masters  and  doubtless  with  propriety.  If  I  choose 
“  wise  ”  as  the  most  fitting  word  to  use  of  the  headmaster 
who  for  many  years  ruled  my  own  school,  it  is  because  it 
seems  to  comprise  all  the  many  powers  he  displayed  and 
because  wisdom  was  the  pre-eminent  feature  of  his  work. 

He  was  wise  in  what  he  taught,  and  years  after  his 
pupils  sat  in  his  class-room  they  found  themselves  still 
sitting  at  his  feet,  for  he  taught  them  how  to  teach 
themselves.  “  Who’s  your  teacher  ?  ”  he  would  ask, 
and  the  answer  had  to  be,  “  I  am,  sir.”  “  How  much 
does  a  boy  know  ?  ”  “  As  much  as  he  teaches  himself.” 

He  believed  in  laying  solid  foundations  and  had  no 
faith  in  “  methods  ”  which  left  then  unlaid.  He 
insisted,  with  older  and  younger  boys  alike,  on  the  classical 
side  on  a  rigorously  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  grammar.  He  had  a  special  love  for  the  impera¬ 
tive  mood  and  few  lessons  went  by  without  a  catechism 
in  it.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  the  mood  in  which  his 
temperament  found  itself  most  naturally  at  work. 
But  he  was  no  mere  grammarian .  He  believed  in  making 
us  more  familiar  with  the  original  text  of  the  classical 
authors  than  with  the  English  translation.  He  made 
us  think  of  them  as  literature  rather  than  as  lessons. 
I  have  vivid  recollections  of  days  when  he  would  make 
us  read  round  the  class  a  passage  of  Cicero  or  Thucydides 
over  and  over  and  over  again  in  the  original  till  it  had 
“  soaked  in  ”  and  then  deferred  to  another  day  the  task 
of  picking  it  to  pieces  and  translating  it  into  English. 
Nor  did  we  infrequently  bless  the  respite  which  gave  us 
another  opportunity  of  mastering  a  lesson  which  at  the 
first  attempt  had  sorely  puzzled  our  unaided  attack 
upon  its  meaning.  His  right  to  be  a  teacher  was  also 
shown  by  his  taking  nothing  for  granted.  He  was 
continually  going  to  the  trouble  to  come  down  to  the 
level  of  the  lowest  intelligence  in  the  class  and  to  make 
everything  clear  to  the  feeblest  mind,  while  at  the  same 
time  aiming  at  raising  us  all,  as  far  as  that  was  possible, 
to  the  level  on  which  he  stood  himself.  He  never  made 
a  show  of  learning  by  using  expressions  “not  under- 
standed  of  the  people.”  Instead  of  asking,  e.g.,  “  What 
is  the  rationale  of  that  construction  ?  ”  he  was  content 
to  say,  “  Why  is  that  noun  in  the  genitive  case  ?  ” 

His  religious  teaching  was  also  marked  throughout  by 
true  wisdom.  It  was  based  on  “  Holy  Writ,”  which  he 
taught  us  to  know  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter, 
and  it  was  characterised  by  the  traditional  appeal  of  the 
English  Church  to  “  sound  learning.”  His  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  the  great  Anglican  divines  (Butler 
in  particular)  gave  him  a  well-balanced  mind  and  enabled 
him  to  see  the  ephemeral  nature  of  much  modern 
criticism,  thus  providing  his  pupils  in  advance  with 
antidotes  to  unbelief.  But  his  claim  to  our  gratitude 
consisted  not  merely  in  the  actual  knowledge  he  imparted 
(though  it  was  knowledge  that  cannot  pass  away  with 
the  passing  years)  but  in  the  fact  that  its  purpose  was  to 


train  us  to  live.  With  him  theology  was  never  divorced 
from  life  ;  it  was  its  secret  and  its  power.  No  warmth 
of  emotion,  no  “  correctness  ”  in  ritual,  no  strictness  in 
orthodoxy,  could  compensate  to  his  mind  for  lack  of 
character  or  looseness  of  conduct.  “  Duty  ”  was  the 
word  oftenest  on  his  lips  because  it  was  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts.  But  he  never  professed  to  have  an  abso¬ 
lute  monopoly  of  truth  ;  he  never  claimed  that  he  taught 
all  that  was  either  useful  or  necessary.  He  aimed  at 
laying  a  sound  and  solid  foundation  on  which  others 
could  build.  And  he  aimed  at  something  else  as  well. 
Looking  back  upon  the  days  when  he  was  my  spiritual 
pastor  and  master  I  now  see  that  his  great  purpose  was 
to  teach  us  to  think  for  ourselves  and  "  to  call  no  man 
your  father.”  If  on  some  points  he  refrained  from 
expressing  himself  dogmatically,  it  was  not  from  lack  of 
personal  conviction  but,  I  am  convinced,  from  a  whole¬ 
some  desire  to  keep  us  from  swallowing  any  man’s 
opinions,  even  his  own,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
think  them  out  for  ourselves.  He  never  wished  that  we 
should  be  his  followers  ;  it  was  enough  for  him  if  we 
steadily  aimed  at  the  pursuit  of  Truth  ;  he  prepared  us 
for  this  pursuit  by  his  diligent  and  intelligent  teaching  of 
Scripture  and  particularly  by  giving  us  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  Greek  Testament,  of  which  he  was  a 
master. 

No  schoolmaster  can  be  properly  described  without 
a  due  estimate  of  his  powers  as  a  disciplinarian.  Some 
men  maintain  order  by  a  constant  and  conscious  exertion 
of  authority,  but  the  very  presence  of  ”  my  master  ” 
made  discipline  and  good  behaviour  a  matter  of  course. 
If  he  demanded  obedience,  no  one  on  the  other  hand 
ever  questioned  his  right  to  receive  it.  His  word  was 
law  and  no  one  doubted  it.  Certainly  a  wholesome 
fear  of  him  (and  long  reflection  has  shown  me  its  splendid 
value)  pervaded  the  school,  but  he  ruled  in  reality  by  the 
right  of  moral  worth.  He  was  born  to  command  ;  he 
made  us  feel  that  it  was  as  natural  as  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  obey. 

Autocrats  are  apt  to  think  themselves  endowed  with 
every  intellectual  as  well  as  with  every  legal  power. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  “  The  Head.”  He  was  too 
wise  to  overrate  his  capacities  and  to  think  that  the 
holding  of  a  high  office  confers  omniscience  on  the  holder. 
He  recognised  the  abilities  of  others  gladly  and  generously 
and  delegated  to  them  tasks  that  he  thought  they  were 
better  fitted  to  carry  out  than  he  himself. 

Though  emphatically  methodical  he  was  never  a 
slave  to  methods.  When  organisations,  such  as  classes 
and  groups  of  classes,  were  manifestly  out  of  date,  he 
vigorously  revolutionised  them  or  ruthlessly  scrapped 
them,  though  naturally  of  a  conservative  temperament. 
But  he  only  introduced  a  change  for  the  sake  of  improve¬ 
ment,  never  as  a  relief  from  monotony. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  a  compliment  to  be  described  as 
a  good  all-round  man,  but  it  is  at  best  a  doubtful 
compliment.  My  deep  appreciation  of  “  The  Head  ” 
prevents  me  from  applying  this  term  of  praise  to  him. 
It  would  be  much  more  true  to  say  that  when  an  occasion 
arose,  he  rose  to  the  occasion,  so  that  whatever  happened 
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he  was  always  master  of  the  situation.  He  knew 
exactly  what  to  say  and  what  to  do.  He  was  never  in  a 
difficulty,  or  if  he  was,  he  acted  on  his  own  principle, 
“  Difficulties  are  opportunities.”  He  met  each  need  as 
it  came  with  a  resourcefulness  that  showed  him  to  be 
not  only  (as  he  certainly  was)  a  "  character,”  but  a  man 
of  character.  If  he  was  not  a  worldly  man  (his  religion 
was  too  deep  and  genuine  for  that  to  be  possible)  he  was 
certainly  in  the  best  sense  a  man  of  the  world.  He  was  by 
nature  and  by  self-formed  habits  a  man  of  business  ; 
the  immense  demands  made  upon  him  by  his  multifarious 
duties  rendered  this  also  a  necessity.  Like  all  business 
men  he  hated  unbusinesslike  ways,  and  he  taught  us  to 
hate  them  as  stupid  and  as  a  waste  of  time.  He  gave  us 
many  valuable  lessons  with  a  view  to  our  future. 
“  Never  be  security  for  anyone,”  he  once  said,  “  if  you 
don’t  like  to  refuse  on  your  own  account,  say,  '  My 
Master  told  me  not  to  !  ”  We  wondered  if  in  spite  of  his 
sound  common-sense  his  kindly  nature  had  caused  him 
to  be  bitten. 

His  knowledge  of  boy-nature  was  profound  and  his 
art  in  dealing  with  it  was  amazing.  His  goodness  of 
heart,  concealed  sometimes  by  a  necessary  austerity, 
prevented  him  from  being  a  cynic,  but  no  one  thought  of 
him  as  a  man  who  could  be  taken  in.  He  always  knew 
by  an  instinct  that  was  never  at  fault  how  much  to 
believe.  If  he  had  a  caustic  tongue  many  a  boy  found 
that,  like  a  caustic  pencil,  it  acted  medicinally  and  with 
wholesome  effect.  If  he  could  pour  out  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  when  occasion  required,  he  also  recognised  the 
value  of  humour  and  he  knew  how  to  laugh  a  boy  out 
of  his  follies  and  peculiarities.  When  punishment  was 
necessary  it  was  forthcoming,  but  he  preferred  milder 
measures,  and  often  when  a  boy  had  fallen  foul  of  an 
assistant  master  he  firmly  but  kindly,  “  as  man  to  man,” 
recommended  him  to  go  and  make  his  peace.  His 
knowledge  of  boys  gave  him  a  magnanimous  deafness; 
he  never  heard  things  we  said  about  him  which  he 
knew  were  not  intended  for  his  ears.  He  always  played 
the  game  and  we  knew  that  our  incautious  remarks 
made  when  we  wrongly  thought  he  was  out  of  hearing, 
would  never  be  remembered  against  us.  It  is  a  great 
thing  for  schoolboys  when  “  The  Head  ”  has  both  a  high 
sense  of  j  ustice  and  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  ours  had 
both.  And  if  he  knew  boy-nature  he  also  knew  his  boys. 
Themistocles  would  have  envied  his  knowledge  of  the 
names  and  faces,  the  characters  and  capacities  of  his 
pupils  ;  years  after  they  had  left  the  school  he  recollected 
every  detail  of  their  conduct  and  career  as  if  they  were 
still  under  his  daily  observation.  Some  of  his  less 
satisfactory  pupils  have  found  this  extraordinary 
memory  of  his  an  inconvenience.  Those  who  were  more 
worthy  of  him  have  found  it  a  blessing. 

His  care  for  us  was  not  confined  to  our  minds  and  souls. 
He  eased  the  duties  of  the  school  doctor  by  preventing 
unnecessary  disease.  He  was  particularly  anxious  about 
our  eyesight.  As  soon  as  the  light  began  to  fail  he  would 
say,  “  Oh,  light  the  gas  ;  gas  is  cheaper  than  eyesight.” 

He  was  full  of  witty  sayings,  but  he  was  far  too  wise  to 
spoil  their  effect  by  telling  us  where  they  came  from. 
His  unlimited  supply  of  “  tags  ”  and  epigrams  was  drawn 
from  a  wide  knowledge  of  English  literature/  To  use  a 
phrase  beloved  of  higher  critics  he  possessed  “  the 
inspiration  of  selection  ”  and  the  art  of  using  his  dis¬ 


coveries  in  a  way  that  never  failed  to  tell.  His  pupils, 
as  their  reading  in  after  days  revealed  the  source  of  this 
wit  and  wisdom,  were  filled  with  a  profound  respect  for 
the  mind  that  could  collect  so  widely  and  use  so  cleverly 
this  large  store  of  language. 

Schoolmasters  are  generally  supposed  to  be  academic 
and  little  else.  This  charge  could  not  be  brought  against 
my  master.  He  taught  us  the  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
but  he  was  thoroughly  alive  to  all  that  was  happening 
in  the  present  and  we  always  won  his  approbation  on 
showing  that  we  were  intelligent  readers  of  the  daily 
press. 

A  description  of  him  would  be  utterly  incomplete 
without  a  mention  of  two  words  that  nearly  all  the  year 
round  were  chalked  up  in  bold  letters  on  his  blackboard  : 
“  Speak  out.”  He  hated  muttering  and  would  not 
suffer  it.  I  fancy  that  most  of  his  pupils  who  are  now  in 
Holy  Orders  must  be  known  as  preachers  who,  whether 
they  are  worth  hearing  or  not,  are  at  any  rate  always 
heard.  And  what  he  enjoined  on  us  he  practised 
himself.  There  was  no  building,  ecclesiastical  or  civil, 
in  which  one  of  his  words  failed  to  reach  the  ear  of  every 
auditor.  For  over  twenty  years  I  have  been  advising 
adults  and  commanding  children  to  obey  this  injunction. 
I  have  set  them  the  example  and  never  fail  to  say  where 
I  received  this  beneficent  admonition. 

One  more  trait  must  be  mentioned.  He  was  a  master 
of  brevity  and  expected  others  to  ensue  its  practice  even 
if  they  could  not  acquire  that  art.  Too  busy  to  waste 
time  himself  or  have  it  wasted  for  him,  he  made  the  most 
of  a  few  words  and  hated  loquacity  in  others.  Corre¬ 
spondents  and  callers— the  latter  more  numerous  than 
welcome — learnt  in  their  dealings  with  him  the  necessity 
and  the  method  of  coming  quickly  to  the  point.  Others 
with  whom  they  subsequently  had  business  must  have 
gained  by  the  lessons  he  so  blandly  taught,  and  they — 
no  doubt — so  bitterly  resented.  All  of  them  needed  it ; 
most  of  them  deserved  it. 

He  was  a  wise  man  and  he  was  a  wise  master.  Those 
whom  he  taught  had  reason  to  be  glad  of  his  choice  of  a 
career,  but  his  wisdom  would  have  brought  him  to  the 
front  in  almost  any  walk  in  life.  As  a  solicitor  he  would 
have  prevented  his  clients  from  acting  foolishly,  for 
though  he  had  a  caustic  tongue  he  had  a  cautious  pen, 
never  answering  a  provoking  letter  till  he  had  slept  upon 
it,  sometimes  (quoting  to  himself  the  example  of 
Hezekiah)  not  answering  it  at  all  when  it  could  be 
ignored.  As  a  barrister  he  would  have  been  formidable  ; 
a  mere  look  would  have  dragged  the  truth  out  of  a 
shuffling  witness.  As  a  judge  he  would  have  done  more 
than  detect  perjury  ;  he  would  have  made  it  impossible. 
Few  of  his  verdicts  would  have  been  set  aside  and  in 
many  of  his  cases  there  would  have  been  no  verdict  at  all, 
for  he  would  have  reconciled  the  parties  and  made  them 
see  the  folly  of  going  to  law.  As  chairman  of  a  company 
he  would  have  won  the  favour  of  the  shareholders  by 
making  the  business  pay  through  being  businesslike 
himself  and  insisting  on  all  his  subordinates  following 
his  lead.  But  he  did  not  mistake  his  vocation  ;  he  was 
right  in  his  choice  of  a  career  no  less  than  in  the  way  he 
followed  it.  Those  who  were  privileged  to  be  his  pupils 
have  reason  to  be  glad  of  his  decision  and  are  proud  to 
reckon  themselves  as  his  spiritual  children. 
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A  PLAY  FROM  FINLAND. 


“  The  Betrothal.” 

The  introduction  of  a  fresh  literary  influence  from  abroad 
is  always  an  event  worth  recording  ;  and  it  is  therefore  with 
especial  pleasure  that  we  notice  in  these  c'olumns  the  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  Ashburton  Group  of  the  British  Drama 
League,  on  February  25th,  of  a  play  by  the  Finnish 
dramatist.,  Aleksis  Kiwi.  The  event  was  of  exceptional 
interest  for  it  was,  we  believe,  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  native  drama  of  Finland  has  ever  been  presented  to  an 
English  audience. 

The  play  produced,  a  one-act  comedy  entitled  “  The 
Betrothal,”  is  an  established  favourite  on  the  Finnish 
stage  ;  and  the  most  distinguished  Finnish  actors  and 
actresses  are  proud  to  appear  in  its  leading  roles.  The 
piece  is  slight  in  construction,  and  there  are  few  complica¬ 
tions  of  plot  or  dramatic  surprises  to  intrigue  an  audience. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  play  exhibits  close  observation  and 
profound  understanding  of  human  nature,  and  a  subtle 
sense  of  character  as  well  as  of  the  dramatic  value  of 
contrasted  types,  which  are  at  the  same  time  intensely 
individual  and  alive.  The  play  ripples  with  humour  of 
the  kind  that  derives  less  from  droll  or  clever  dialogue  than 
from  the  perception  of  the  ludicrous  in  manners  and  in  the 
frailties  of  humanity.  Here  and  there,  too,  there  are  touches 
of  poetry  that  remind  one  a  little  of  the  work  of  the  Irish 
dramatist,  J.  M.  Synge  ;  as,  for  instance,  where  the  naive 
Tailor  J^bel,  having  been  jilted  by  the  vixenish  Eva,  who,  in 
a  fit  of  temper  with  her  employers,  has  asked  him  to  marry 
her  and  then  at  the  last  moment,  when  the  nuptial  knot  is 
being  tied,  rejects  him  with  contumely,  confides  his  bitter 
sense  of  disappointment  to  his  more  sophisticated  colleague, 
Enoch  : 

"  I  thought,”  murmurs  the  disillusioned  swain,  "  I 
thought  I  was  almost  a  wedded  man,  and  I  am  after 
all  only  an  old  bachelor,  whose  life  is  like  that  of  a 
drowsy  cockroach  in  a  crack  of  the  masonry  under  the 
dying  glow  of  the  evening  sun.  Oh,  my  brother,  when 
I  was  bringing  her  home  and  saw  a  toadstool  near  the 
paddock,  I  thought  to  myself  :  '  When  we  go  out 

together  into  the  September  forest  with  sacks  on  our 
backs  to  pick  mushrooms,  it'll  be  a  grand  time  we’ll 
have.’  And  now  all  hope  is  gone  and  there’s  no  com¬ 
fort  left.”  And  the  wise  Enoch  answers  :  "  There  is 
much  comfort  left,  my  friend,  much  comfort.  An  old 
bachelor  celebrates  his  wedding  after  he’s  dead, 
among  the  dancing  stars.  There  he  is  given  his  bride, 
and  those  who  have  been  wed  must  look  on.” 

We  have  mentioned  Synge,  and  we  could  wish  that  Synge 
had  known  Kiwi’s  work,  for  there  was  no  little  in  common 
between  the  genius  of  the  two  men. 

Kiwi  wrote  several  other  plays,  including  a  scriptural 
drama,  a  kind  of  miracle-play,  called  “  Leah,”  in  which 
the  benign  influence  of  our  Lord,  who  moves  unseen  through 
the  play,  resolves  the  complications  of  a  tangled  domestic 
intrigue,  and  a  comedy  on  the  Elizabethan  model,  which 
is  as  radiant  and  as  aglow  with  abounding  life  and  energy 
as  any  comedy  written  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  The  very 
title,  "  The  Parish  Shoemakers,”  recalls  memories  of  that 
excellent  craftsman,  Thomas  Dekker.  Dekker  might  have 
written  “  The  Parish  Shoemakers  ”  ;  and  we  are  sure  he 
would  have  been  proud  to  have  written  it. 

Kiwi’s  greatest  work,  on  which  his  future  fame  will 
principally  rest,  is  a  prose  romance  called  "  The  Seven 
Brothers.”  This  is  an  amazing  achievement.  The  author 
has  lavished  upon  it  great  and  varied  powers  of  intellect. 
It  exhibits  in  turn  or  in  union  the  special  gifts  of  the 
humorist,  the  philosopher,  the  story-teller,  the  dramatist, 
and  the  poet.  The  mere  energy  and  high  spirits  of  narrative 


and  dialogue  are  astounding  ;  there  is  not  in  the  book  an 
otiose  or  languid  sentence  from  cover  to  cover.  The  narra¬ 
tive  follows  the  adventures  of  seven  brothers,  who,  irked  by 
the  restraints  of  civilised  life,  sell  their  farm  and  plunge 
into  the  wilderness.  There,  in  the  course  of  years  and  in 
the  teeth  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  they  bring  a  stubborn 
soil  under  cultivation,  and  incidentally  discipline  them¬ 
selves.  The  several  brothers  represent  Finnish  character  in 
all  its  varieties  and  nuances,  and  from  the  interplay  of  these 
arises  much  of  the  interest  of  this  most  dramatic  of  all 
romances.  “  The  Seven  Brothers  ”  has  been  translated 
into  Swedish  and  German,  though  in  England  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  unknown.  We  may,  however,  venture  to  prophesy 
that  it  will  one  day  be  as  familiar  to  English  readers  as 
"  Don  Quixote  ”  or  “  Robinson  Crusoe.” 

Kiwi,  like  many  another  man  of  genius,  was  unhappv  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  life,  but  he  at  any  rate  was  con¬ 
scious  of  his  future  fame.  He  will  ever  be  held  in  honour 
for  his  own  actual  performance,  and  as  the  father  of 
modern  Finnish  literature.  Kiwi  supplied  a  needed  counter¬ 
part  of  realism  to  the  lofty  idealism  of  Runeberg,  the  great 
epic  and  elegiac  poet  of  Finland. 


To  return  to  "  The  Betrothal,”  the  Ashburton  players 
deserve  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  they  filled  their 
respective  parts.  The  cast  was  as  follows 

Eva  .  .  .  .  .  .  Miss  Amy  Moore. 

Joseph  .  .  .  .  .  .  Miss  G.  Ladeveze. 

Enoch  .  .  .  .  .  .  Mr.  R.  C.  Brock. 

Abel  .  .  .  .  .  .  Mr.  H.  Gysin.  C. 


(Note. — A  performance  of  “  The  Betrothal  ”  will  be  given  by 
the  Ashburton  Players  on  April  26th  for  the  Anglo-Finnish 
Society,  of  which  Mr.  Ernest  Young,  Gayton  Road,  Harrow, 
is  Honorary  Secretary.) 


CHRONICLE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Feb.  25 — The  National  Union  of  Women  Teachers  held  a 
great  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square  to  protest 
against  "  false  economy  in  education.” 

Mar.  3 — Miss  I.  C.  Ward  lectured  at  the  Education 
Guild  on  "  The  Use  of  Phonetics  in  the  Teaching 
of  English  Pronunciation.” 

Mar.  4 — A  meeting  organised  by  the  Workers’  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  to  protest  against  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  educational  facilities  was  held  at  the 
Central  Hall,  Westminster.  The  Bishop  of 
Manchester  presided,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson, 
Lord  Henry  Cavendish  Bentinck  and  Miss 
Margaret  Bondfield  gave  addresses. 

Mar.  9 — Mr.  John  Talbot,  Headmaster  of  Haileybury, 
lectured  at  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  pointing 
out  that  one  great  object  in  education  was  to 
develop  the  capacity  for  leadership. 

Mar.  13 — Sir  Frederick  Mott  lectured  on  ”  Mind  and 
Body  ”  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 

Mar.  14 — Lord  Gladstone  distributed  the  prizes  at  Harrow 
County  School. 

Mar.  14 — Professor  Winifred  Cullis  lectured  on  "  Students 
and  Fatigue  ”  at  the  Imperial  College  Union. 

Mar.  15 — Miss  Marion  Frost,  Librarian  of  the  Public 
Library,  Worthing,  lectured  at  University  College 
on  “  Women  as  Librarians  and  Library  Assis¬ 
tants.” 

Mar.  24— Mr.  F.  S.  Marvin  gave  a  lecture  on  “  History 
Teaching  and  the  League  of  Nations  ”  at  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  for  the  Froebel  Society 
and  Junior  School  Association. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOL  NOTES. 


Salaries. 

The  hopes  of  peace  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Burnham 
Committee  are  seemingly  to  be  shattered  by  the  folly  of 
certain  reactionary  local  authorities,  and  Southampton 
takes  first  place  in  the  list.  The  Town  Council  resolved 
to  make  a  percentage  "  cut  ”  in  the  salaries  of  all  their 
employees,  including  the  teachers.  The  “  cut  ”  in  the 
teachers’  case  was  to  be  20  per  cent,  of  the  existing  scale — 
which  is  the  Provisional  Minimum  Scale  !  Notices  to 
terminate  existing  agreements  were  issued  and  the  teachers 
were  informed  they  could  re-engage  with  the  authority  if 
they  agreed  to  accept  the  “  cut  ”  salaries  as  from  1st 
October,  1922.  Many  of  the  notices  were  invalid,  viz., 
those  to  head  teachers  of  provided  schools  and  all  issued 
to  teachers  in  the  non-provided  schools.  The  Executive  of 
the  Union  took  the  matter  in  hand  at  once,  secured  the 
co-operation  of  the  teachers  affected,  and  advised  their 
members  to  accept  the  notices  and  not  to  re-engage  them¬ 
selves  on  the  “cut”  terms.  The  response  was  immediate, 
and  the  authority  have  now  withdrawn  the  notices  and 
agreed  to  see  the  representatives  of  the  teachers.  The 
Executive,  however,  recognising  the  Southampton  authority 
have  persistently  refused  to  adopt  the  allocated  Scale  III, 
and  further  recognising  that  the  notices  issued  to  the 
teachers,  by  ending  the  contract  under  the  P.M.S.,  leaves 
the  Union  a  free  hand  to  take  action  to  secure  Scale  III, 
have  advised  the  teachers  to  refuse  to  accept  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  notices.  The  Town  Council  are  now  in  a 
quandary,  and  their  other  employees  are  encouraged  in 
opposition  by  the  action  of  the  teachers. 

Burnley  has  also  made  itself  notorious  in  the  matter  of 
salaries.  The  authority  have  decided  not  to  recognise  the 
Burnham  recommendations  and  have  resolved  not  to  pay 
the  increments  of  salaries  due  in  April  either  to  teachers  or 
municipal  officers.  Further,  they  have  made  no  provision 
in  the  estimates  for  such  payments.  They  allege  that  as 
all  other  wages  have  “  come  down  ”  teachers’  salaries  must 
“  come  down.”  Also,  they  ride  off  on  a  statement  that 
35  per  cent,  of  the  local  authorities  have  not  yet  adopted 
the  Burnham  Scales.  Not  satisfied  with  creating  discontent 
and  disaffection  among  their  own  teachers,  the  authority 
have  taken  the  unusual  course  of  circulating  their  decisions 
to  all  other  local  authorities.  They  ask  for  co-operation 
and  joint  action  in  overthrowing  the  Burnham  Scales  ! 

The  Board  of  Education  are  not  helping  the  teachers  in 
these  attacks  on  scales  of  salary  framed  by  a  committee 
of  their  own  setting  up.  The  Board  have  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Leeds  authority  intimating  that  they  are  not  prepared 
to  pay  grant  on  the  accelerated  “  carry  over.”  It  is  now 
eighteen  months  ago  that  the  Leeds  authority  agreed  to 
adopt  Scale  III  with  the  payment  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
“  carry  over  ”  from  1st  October,  1920,  and  the  remainder 
on  1st  October,  1921.  The  Board  will  pay  grant  on  the 
first  fifty  per  cent,  at  once,  but  only  on  one-third  of  the 
second  fifty  per  cent.  This  means  a  loss  to  the  authority 
of  many  thousands  of  pounds.  I  understand  that  London 
is  being  treated  in  the  same  way. 

In  this  connection  a  deputation  from  the  London  County 
Council  waited  on  the  London  members  of  Parliament  on 
13th  March.  The  deputation  pointed  out  that  the  Board 
have  substituted  a  block  grant  for  the  usual  fifty  per  cent, 
and  it  is  feared  this  will  not  cover  the  fifty  per  cent,  on 
teachers  salaries.  The  London  members  of  Parliament 
agreed  to  send  a  deputation  to  wait  on  Mr.  Fisher  and  place 
the  views  of  the  L.C.C.  deputation  before  him.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  note  the  L.C.C.  are  determined  to  honour 
their  contract  with  the  teachers  in  any  case. 

The  rationing  system  has  evidently  been  extended  by 
the  Board  to  the  South  Wales  authorities  which  were 


paying  scales  of  salaries  in  excess  of  the  allocated  scales 
when  the  Burnham  Report  was  issued.  Llanelly  is  a 
particular  instance,  and  other  authorities  involved  are 
Mountain  Ash,  Aberdare,  Swansea,  Barry,  Abertillery,  and 
others.  These  authorities  are  losing  large  sums  in  respect 
of  grant  with  consequent  increase  in  the  local  rates.  Thus 
do  the  Board  make  education  unpopular  in  the  localities. 

Superannuation. 

The  proposed  five  per  cent,  deduction  from  salaries  is 
now  realised  by  all  concerned  to  be  a  specious  means  of 
reducing  salaries.  The  N.U.T.  are  receiving  daily  numerous 
letters  and  resolutions  from  local  associations  asking  the 
Executive  to  oppose  the  deduction.  Such  requests  are 
unnecessary  :  the  Executive  are  doing  everything  possible 
to  oppose  all  the  Geddes  cuts.  A  committee  of  “  Ways  and 
Means  ”  has  been  set  up  with  full  powers  to  direct  a 
campaign  and  ample  funds  to  finance  it.  The  Executive  do 
not  regard  Mr.  Fisher’s  speech  at  Kingston-on-Thames  with 
favour.  They  recognise  there  is  yet  a  war  to  wage  ovei  the 
size  of  classes,  evening  institutes,  day  continuation  schools, 
special  schools  and  the  medical  service.  Meetings  are  being 
organised  all  over  the  country  and  mass  meetings  at  special 
centres. 

Other  Matters. 

The  uncertificated  teachers  who  are  members  of  the 
Union  are  urging  the  Executive  to  take  action  to  improve 
their  status  and  pay.  As  the  result  of  a  conference  held  at 
Hamilton  House,  they  agreed  to  ask  the  Union  to  take 
action  as  soon  as  possible  to  improve  their  salaries — quite 
a  task  to  set  the  Executive  in  these  days  !  They  are  also 
asking  that  a  certificate  be  granted  to  all  who  have  fifteen 
years  or  more  service,  such  certificate  not  to  be  granted  to 
any  uncertificated  teacher  recognised  after  1st  April,  1914. 

The  London  Day  Continuation  Schools  are  dying.  The 
Council  have  issued  instructions  that  there  are  to  be  no 
more  prosecutions  for  non-attendance.  The  schools  have 
never  been  popular  either  with  employers,  parents  or  pupils, 
so  there  is  little  likelihood  of  a  heavy  voluntary  attendance. 
The  L.C.C.  appears  to  disregard  an  Act  of  Parliament  with 
impunity. 

The  new  London  County  Council  are  overwhelmingly 
Municipal  Reform.  A  reduction  of  5£d.  in  the  £  in  the 
education  rate  was  the  first  announcement  made  at  their 
first  meeting  on  14th  March.  There  was  also  a  hint  of 
further  possible  reductions  ! 

The  N.U.T.  Conference  at  Torquay  will  decide  finally  the 
attitude  of  the  Union  to  all  the  Geddes  “  cuts.”  The  whole 
question  will  be  dealt  with  as  first  business  at  the  public 
sessions  on  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  mornings  of 
conference  week. 

Two  more  Executive  members  have  been  adopted  as 
“  prospective  candidates  ”  for  Parliament  by  local  constit¬ 
uencies — Mr.  T.  Underdown  for  the  Totnes  division  of 
Devonshire,  and  Miss  J.  Wood  for  the  Mossley  division  of 
Manchester.  Mr.  Underdown  stands  as  a  Liberal  and  Miss 
Wood  as  a  Labour  candidate. 

All  the  training  colleges  for  ex-service  men  have  now  been 
inspected  by  the  members  of  the  Executive  appointed  for 
this  duty  and  a  detailed  report  has  been  submitted.  On 
the  whole  the  report  expresses  satisfaction  both  with  the 
work  done  and  the  calibre  of  the  students. 

Summer  Time. 

With  reference  to  a  paragraph  inserted  in  our  March  issue, 
a  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  asked 
all  Local  Education  Authorities  (not  the  Worcester  Education 
Committee  alone)  to  furnish  reports  upon  the  effect  of  the 
Summer  Time  Act  on  young  children.  Parliament  has  agreed 
that  the  evidence  against  renewal  of  the  Act  is  much  less  than 
that  in  its  favour,  and  a  new  Act  is  to  be  brought  into  force. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PRACTICE. 

By  Professor  John  Adams,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  London. 

III.— THE  CHILD  AND  THE  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  WORLD. 


In  England  the  most  popular  statement  of  the  aim  of 
education  is  the  preparation  for  complete  living.  But  the 
school  and  the  world  are  not  in  harmony.  In  a  remark¬ 
able  volume  called  “  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  ” 
we  have  an  American  author  setting  out  his  autobio¬ 
graphy  under  the  form  of  a  search  for  an  education — a 
search,  by  the  way,  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
successful.  The  reader  of  this  work  is  irritated  by  the 
persistence  with  which  education  and  life  are  mixed  up. 
Systematic  education  of  all  kinds  is  belittled,  but  any¬ 
thing  in  real  life  that  chances  to  have  had  an  effect  on 
the  writer’s  character  is  spoken  of  as  “  accidental 
education.”  This  deliberate  confusion  goads  the  reader 
to  demand  a  working  distinction  between  education 
properly  so  called,  and  the  educative  influence  of  mere 
living.  It  is  getting  customary  to  call  this  second  form 
“  by-education  ”• — quite  a  serviceable  term.  It  is 
with  the  formal  kind  that  the  school  is  mainly  con¬ 
cerned.  The  relation  between  by-education  and  formal 
education  is  only  beginning  to  be  understood.  Hitherto 
they  have  been  kept  rigidly  apart ;  but  a  true  under¬ 
standing  of  the  educational  problem  as  a  whole  demands 
a  consideration  of  their  interaction. 

The  whole  paraphernalia  of  public  education,  with 
its  elaborate  system  of  administration  and  its  network 
of  institutions  and  buildings,  leads  to  such  a  con¬ 
centration  on  the  school  that  the  ordinary  person 
may  be  forgiven  if  he  comes  to  regard  education 
as  confined  to  what  goes  on  in  buildings  recognised 
for  this  purpose.  He  is  tempted  to  regard  it  as 
something  that  begins  at  nine  or  nine-thirty  each 
day  and  ceases  at  four  or  four-thirty,  with  a  varying 
interval  for  lunch.  In  many  cases  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  are  free  days  in  which  the  pupils  are  not  being 
educated,  but  merely  live.  This  vague  view  the  plain 
man  may  perhaps  adopt  without  sin  ;  but  for  the  edu¬ 
cator  ft  must  be  taboo.  He  must  realise  that  the  educa¬ 
tive  process  goes  on  relentlessly  all  the  time  that  his 
educands  are  awake,  and,  if  the  psycho-analysts  are  to 
be  believed,  it  does  not  cease  even  when  they  are  asleep. 
It  is  only  in  thought  that  the  school  and  the  out-of-school 
world  can  be  regarded  as  independent  of  each  other. 
Professional  teachers  are  entitled  to  draw  quite  a  sharp 
distinction  between  what  goes  on  in  school  and  what 
goes  on  in  the  outer  world.  Such  a  distinction  is  necessary 
for  technical  purposes,  but  they  will  never  fail  to  realise 
that  the  two  spheres  form  part  of  the  same  world,  and 
are  so  intimately  related  to  each  other  that  any  attempt 
to  isolate  them  is  futile.  No  doubt  a  certain  type  of 
teacher — fortunately  not  at  all  a  common  one — claims 
a  practical  divorce  between  the  school  and  the  outer 
world.  He  adopts  the  attitude  that  he  is  an  information- 
monger,  whose  business  consists  in  communicating  a 
specified  amount  of  knowledge  to  his  pupils,  and  whose 
duty  is  discharged  so  soon  as  this  information  has  been 
imparted.  Even  information-mongers,  however,  have 


to  admit  that  they  cannot  get  quite  away  from  the  outer 
world,  since  their  stock  of  information  owes  its  value  to 
the  use  that  may  be  made  of  it  outside  the  school. 

Taking  the  wider  view  of  education,  its  aim  may  be 
regarded  as  the  promotion  of  the  self-realisation  of  the 
educand,  providing  him  with  the  best  opportunity  of 
making  of  himself  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable.  This 
is  not  at  all  antagonistic  to  the  Spencerian  description 
of  the  aim,  for  complete  living  demands  that  the 
individual  should  be  enabled  to  make  the  most  of 
himself.  Life  in  the  school  should  not  differ  in  kind  from 
life  outside  it.  There  should  be  a  difference  only  in  the 
incidence  of  the  forces  concerned.  In  the  last  resort 
education  consists  in  the  manipulation  of  the  experience 
of  the  educand.  The  school  is  merely  a  place  where 
experience  can  be  best  manipulated  to  the  advantage  of 
the  educands.  As  Professor  W.  Franklin  Jones  puts  it 
in  his  “  Principles  of  Education,”  “  The  school  is 
fundamentally  an  experience-giving  institution,  and  if 
it  cannot  give  more  vital  experiences  than  the  child  can 
get  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  it  has  no  valid  claim  upon 
his  time.”  My  friend,  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  of  the  University 
of  California,  works  out  this  idea  in  greater  detail  in 
his  “  What  is  Education  ?  ”  His  answer  is  that  it 
consists  in  the  manipulation  of  the  experience  of  the 
educands  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  their  taking  their 
proper  place  in  the  society  in  which  they  have  to  live. 
The  child  who  is  thrown  into  society  without  any  prepara¬ 
tion,  sets  about  co-ordinating  his  experience  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  the  best  results,  as  he  understands  them. 
Within  his  own  narrow  limits  he  often  succeeds  so  well 
as  to  rouse  the  envy  of  the  parents  of  those  who  can 
afford  what  they  are  sometimes  constrained  to  call  the 
doubtful  advantages  of  a  school  education.  It  is  this 
feeling  that  underlies  Professor  S.  S.  Laurie’s  curious 
plea  to  provide  for  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  some  of 
“  the  advantages  of  the  gutter.”  But  these  benefits 
are  dearly  bought,  and  in  a  well-conducted  school  can  be 
gained  in  a  much  less  expensive  way.  What  is  wanted 
is  an  improvement  in  the  correlation  between  school  and 
out-of-school  activities. 

Quite  consistent  with  all  that  has  gone  before  is  the 
view  that  education  is  necessarily  a  process  of  adjust¬ 
ment  between  the  individual  and  his  environment. 
Professor  O’Shea  has  a  volume  entitled  “  Education  as 
Adjustment,”  and  the  whole  subject  has  been  worked 
out  anew  in  a  striking  book  published  by  Dr.  J.  E. 
Adamson  towards  the  end  of  1921,  entitled  ‘‘The 
Individual  and  the  Environment.”  Here  we  have  the 
educand  treated  in  relation  to  three  worlds  that  make 
up  his  environment  :  the  Natural  World,  the  Social 
World,  and  the  Moral  World.  Obviously  all  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences  belong  to  the  first,  all  the 
humanist  studies  to  the  second,  and  all  the  ethical  and 
religious  to  the  third.  Clearly  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  overlapping  between  the  second  and  third  worlds, 
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but  Dr.  Adamson  regards  it  as  essential  to  keep  them 
apart  since  the  educana’s  approach  to  each  is  different. 
In  the  natural  sciences  it  is  a  matter  of  exploration  ; 
when  we  reach  the  social  world  we  are  embarked  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  which  we  are  dealing  with  matters 
of  which  we  ourselves  form  a  part- — we  understand 
humanism  because  we  are  human  ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
morals  we  actually  add  something  to  what  we  study. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Adamson  adopts  here  the 
Kantian  attitude,  and  regards  man  as  a  creator.  Without 
treating  us  to  the  full  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the 
categorical  imperative  he  gets  from  it  all  the  inherent 
advantages  if  offers. 

The  practical  question  that  emerges  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  Dr.  Adamson’s  presentation  of  the  case  is 
“  what  is  the  function  of  the  school  in  the  process  of  the 
educand’s  adjustment  to  the  various  worlds  ?  ” 
Obviously  the  school  must  provide  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  content  of  the  various  worlds.  The  school 
curriculum  must  provide  in  an  intensive  form  means 
of  acquiring  experience  of  the  three  worlds.  An  analysis 
of  the  school  curriculum  such  as  is  found  in  Mr.  B. 
Branford’s  “  Janus  and  Vesta  ”  shows  that  in  its 
essentials  it  does  correspond  to  the  three-fold  classifica¬ 
tion,  and  justifies  us  in  accepting  Professor  Franklin 
Jones’  principle  that  “  the  course  of  study  is  a  selection 
of  those  impersonal  experiences  of  the  race  which  we 
believe  will  be  most  valuable  to  the  life  of  the  child.” 
He  invites  us  to  catalogue  all  our  own  experiences  for  a 
single  day  under  the  heads  of  the  various  school  subjects 
such  as  geography,  history,  mathematics,  physics, 
languages,  and  assures  us  that  we  shall  find  life  a  very 
complex  business,  but  that  it  will  be  possible  to  discover 
a  niche  in  actual  experience  for  most  of  our  apparently 
abstract  school  subjects. 

It  does  not  follow  that  such  a  comparison  of  what  we 
learn  in  school  and  what  we  experience  in  life  should  lead 
to  a  quantitative  correspondence  between  the  two. 
Here  Herbert  Spencer  helps  us  greatly  by  the  magnificent 
blunder  he  made  in  his  apportionment  of  school  time  to 
the  artistic  and  general  humane  subjects.  Since  these 
occupy  the  leisure  moments  of  our  life,  he  holds  that 
they  should  get  only  the  spare  time  during  our  educa¬ 
tional  course.  There  is  really  no  fixed  ratio  between  the 
amount  of  time  spent  on  a  subject  in  school  and  its 
importance  in  post-school  life  as  judged  by  purely 
utilitarian  standards.  We  have  to  keep  clearly  in  view 
the  three  worlds  for  which  we  are  preparing,  and  we  must 
give  each  its  fair  chance. 

Teachers  are  too  familiar  with  the  business  man’s 
demand  that  he  should  be  supplied  with  pupils  direct 
from  school  who  are  ready  to  begin  at  once  the  mechani¬ 
cal  work  of  his  office.  This  practical  person  believes 
himself  to  be  particularly  modest  in  his  demands.  He 
does  not  want  much,  merely  the  ability  to  write  a  decent 
hand,  to  count  rapidly  and  accurately,  to  spell  correctly, 
to  compose  an  intelligible  letter,  to  know  the  commercial 
geography  of  the  world,  and  to  do  what  he  is  told 
without  asking  for  explanations.  In  many  cases  all 
these  requirements  may  be  fairly  met  by  an  ordinary 
pupil,  if  he  is  allowed  a  little  time  to  settle  down  into  the 
conditions  of  real  business  life.  But  apart  from  the 
actual  skill  required  there  is  need  for  fitting  into  the 
particular  environment  to  which  the  pupil  is  called. 
The  school  preparation  must  necessarily  be  general,  and 


the  business  people  have  to  make  up  their  mind  that  a 
certain  small  amount  of  teaching  work  must  in  the  last 
resort  be  left  to  them.  In  some  directions  this  is  already 
acknowledged.  Some  book-keepers  declare  they  would 
much  rather  that  young  people  came  from  school  with 
no  knowledge  of  book-keeping  at  all,  for  their  school- 
learnt  variety  only  causes  confusion  in  the  stream  of 
real-life  business.  But  in  any  case,  this  final  rubbing-up 
process  must  be  done  somewhere.  It  is  sometimes 
arranged  that  for  a  month  or  two  before  taking  up 
business  life  pupils  in  a  good  secondary  school  should 
specialise  on  office  routine.  No  great  harm  is  done  to 
the  school  course,  though  many  teachers  complain 
bitterly  that  they  are  thus  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  putting  the  final  touches  to  an  education  that  could 
otherwise  be  nicely  rounded  off.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  headmistresses  are  worried  because  they  are  not 
permitted  to  add  book-keeping,  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  in  their  higher  departments,  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  girls  who,  if  they  cannot  get  these  subjects 
at  their  secondary  school,  have  to  go  to  private  academies 
for  this  “  commercial  training.” 

Progressive  teachers  have  long  realised  that  they  are 
preparing  at  the  same  time  for  both  the  school  world 
and  the  outside  world.  The  two  worlds  cannot  be  kept 
apart  even  in  a  boarding  school,  much  less  in  a  day 
school.  In  the  case  of  the  schoolboy,  in  Wordsworthian 
phrase,  the  (school)  world  is  too  much  with  him.  But  it 
is  possible  and  highly  desirable  to  keep  him  in  touch  with 
both  worlds.  One  of  the  points  of  contact  between  school 
and  the  outer  world  is  to  be  found  in  home-lessons. 
All  teachers  are  aware  of  the  enormous  interest  parents 
take  in  this  matter.  We  know  that  home  lessons  are 
not  popular  with  boys,  and  there  is  a  grave  suspicion 
that  even  girls  are  not  enthusiastic  about  them  ;  but 
we  do  not  sufficiently  realise  that  many  parents  regard 
them  with  loathing.  Home  arrangements  are  frequently 
upset  by  the  inroads  the  teachers  make  on  the  home 
leisure  of  the  pupils.  The  parent  would  like  to  choke 
off  all  home-lessons,  and  would  do  so  without  compunc¬ 
tion  were  it  not  for  motives  of  self-interest.  He  is 
irritated  by  the  intrusion  of  the  school  into  his  home, 
but  he  puts  up  with  the  infliction  because  his  children 
might  suffer  in  comparison  with  others  if  he  interfered. 
At  present  there  is  a  suggestion  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  have  all  the  necessary  preparation  done  in  school. 
The  idea  is  that  the  present  school  day  is  not  too  long — 
to  put  matters  very  gently — and  could  be  materially 
extended  without  harm  to  anybody.  Why  not,  then, 
add  two  or  three  hours  to  the  regular  work  of  the  school 
and  thus  relieve  the  home. 

If  wise  parents  do  not  favour  the  suggestion,  it  is  not 
so  much  because  they  realise  that  home  work  has  its  own 
special  function  in  the  education  of  their  children  as 
because  they  are  aware  that  two  or  three  hours  added  to 
the  school  day  would  make  things  intolerable  for  the 
young  people.  Even  selfish  parents  reluctantly  admit 
that  the  proposed  change  might  cause  awkward  inter¬ 
ference  with  meal-time  arrangements.  It  is  clear  that 
the  crude  suggestion  of  merely  transferring  some  hours 
from  the  home  to  the  school  cannot  be  adopted. 

But  is  there  no  more  feasible  way  of  reaching  the  same 
end  ?  May  not  some  of  the  suggestions  for  new  methods 
give  a  clue  ?  If  it  be  true  that  we  teach  too  much,  may 
it  not  be  possible  by  cutting  down  the  number  of  actual 
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lesson-periods  to  make  room  for  sufficient  preparation 
to  remove  the  necessity  for  home  work  ?  Does  not  the 
Dalton  Plan  give  a  lead  in  this  direction  ?  There  is  a 
growing  impression  among  teachers  in  this  country — 
it  has  been  for  some  time  openly  expressed  in  the 
United  States — that  we  spend  far  too  much  time  in  the 
teaching  of  the  instrumental  subjects.  Quite  a  number 
of  teachers  think  that  the  three  R’s  should  not  be  taught 
in  the  systematic  way  adopted  at  present,  in  which  they 
are  treated  as  substantive  subjects  in  the  curriculum, 
but  should  be  dealt  with  as  tool-subjects  that  get 
mastered  by  being  used.  Such  critics  say  that  they 
should  be  taken  in  the  pupil’s  stride.  Others,  of  course, 
are  ready  to  object  that  the  beginnings  of  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  must  be  made  in  a  scientific,  way, 
so  that  no  future  confusion  of  phonetics,  or  ideas  of 
number  in  general,  or  bad  ways  of  manipulating  a  pen 
may  come  into  being.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  even 
making  all  provision  for  a  fairly  scientific  and  s)^stematic 
treatment  these  subjects  could  be  taught  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  at  present.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  selfish  parents  will  benefit  materially  by  the  change 
in  the  way  of  greater  freedom  from  school  influences  at 
home.  If  better  organisation  on  the  Dalton  Plan,  or 
on  some  other,  develops  interest  in  school  activities  the 
tendency  will  be  all  towards  carrying  the  interest  of  the 
school  into  the  home.  For  one  of  the  main  planks  in  the 
newer  schemes  is  to  bring  the  pupil’s  school  work  into 
relation  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  out-of-school  world. 
The  child’s  life  is  to  be  organised  so  that  it  becomes  a 
genuine  unity.  The  school  and  the  world  are  to  be  so 
treated  that  the  child  realises  that  he  is  living  in  one 
universe,  not  in  two. 

However  successful  teachers  may  be  in  creating  this 
unity  of  conception,  there  will  always  come  the  moment 
of  shock  that  necessarify  accompanies  the  passage  from 
the  mixed  school-and-world  universe  to  the  universe 
made  up  of  the  out-of-school  world  alone.  There  is  no 
sense  in  maintaining  that  there  need  be  no  real  shock, 
that  the  passage  should  be  so  prepared  for  that  when  it 
comes  everything  should  go  on  without  any  serious 
break.  No  doubt  a  well-regulated  educational  scheme 
will  minimise  the  passage  from  school  to  what  is  classed 
as  “  real  life.”  But  a  shock  there  must  be.  It  is  useless 
to  appeal  to  nature  as  old  Comenius  used  to  do.  Nature, 
he  told  us,  does  not  proceed  by  leaps,  and  therefore  we 
should  make  this,  that,  and  the  other  educational 
application.  Doesn’t  she  ?  Our  coming  into  the  world 
at  all  is  generally  quite  a  bit  of  a  shock,  and  we  can 
hardly  think  that  the  imago  comes  out  of  the  chrysalis 
stage  without  a  certain  amount  of  excitement.  The 
humanising  of  our  school  courses  will  certainly  save  a 
great  amount  of  trouble  in  the  passage  from  school  to 
work,  but  the  change  will  involve  a  shock  that  it  is  worth 
preparing  for. 

What  underlies  all  this  is  the  problem  of  the  place  of 
the  vocational  in  education.  It  is  a  very  general  opinion 
that  the  definite  preparation  for  our  life  work  should  be 
deferred  as  long  as  possible.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the 
principle  of  many  writers  on  education  appears  to  be  to 
discover  how  long  a  pupil  can  be  educated  in  general 
without  ultimate  damage  to  his  success  in  his  future 
vocation,  and  keep  him  at  general  education  till  that 
point  is  reached.  In  other  words,  how  long  can  we 
afford  to  continue  the  education  of  the  pupil  without 


coming  to  the  point  about  his  future  work.  The  idea 
of  a  liberal  education  has  always  had  great  attractions 
for  the 'finer  sort  of  minds,  but  sometimes  there  has  been 
confusion  about  its  nature.  Without  doubt  social  pres¬ 
tige  has  often  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  content  of  a  liberal  education.  The  long 
nails  of  the  Chinese  aristocrat  are  not  without  their 
lesson  to  the  educational  thinker,  and  direct  him  to  the 
consideration  of  the  fallacy  that  assumes  that  culture 
and  utility  cannot  go  together.  Many  people  entertain 
the  notion  that  uselessness  is  of  the  essence  of  a  liberal 
education.  We  do  not  forget  the  mathematician  whose 
joy  at  the  discovery  of  a  dainty  little  theorem  in 
geometry  was  enhanced  by  his  being  able  to  say  : 
“  And,  thank  God  !  there  can  be  no  practical  use  made 
of  it  !  ”  Some  thirty  years  ago  an  article  appeared  in 
Blackwood’ s  Magazine  defending  the  universities  that 
at  the  moment  happened  to  be  undergoing  one  of  their 
periodical  attacks  from  outside  critics,  and  the  author 
seriously  adopted  the  attitude  that  their  glory  lay  in  the 
uselessness  of  the  subjects  that  they  taught.  What 
underlies  all  this  is  a  confusion  about  the  meaning  of 
the  liberal  or  free  studies.  These  are  the  studies  worthy 
of  a  freeman,  studies  that  are  not  selected  merely  because 
the  material  needs  of  life  compel  us  to  undertake  them. 
But  the  fact  that  a  subject  is  capable  of  practical 
application  to  even  the  lower  needs  of  life  need  not 
degrade  it  to  the  level  of  an  illiberal  study.  What  the 
advocates  of  the  useless  really  want  to  praise  is  a  totally 
different  thing — disinterestedness.  We  can  study 
mathematics  in  the  spirit  of  either  a  philosopher  or  a 
huckster.  We  do  or  do  not  get  the  cultural  value  of  the 
subject  according  to  the  spirit  in  which  we  approach 
it.  A  man  who  has  mastered  the  Higher  Mathematics 
at  Cambridge  with  no  baser  aim  than  the  attainment  of 
a  good  degree  does  not  lose  the  culture  his  subject  has 
brought  him  when  he  afterwards  applies  his  knowledge 
to  the  lighting  of  a  city  or  the  draining  of  a  swamp. 
How  does  the  matter  stand  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
deliberately  studies  mathematics  with  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  applying  it  to  just  such  practical  things  ? 

We  may  find  help  in  Lord  Avebury’s  distinction 
between  knife  and  fork  studies  and  those  others  that  he 
does  not  name,  but  which  may  be  called  by  an  extension 
of  his  figure  dinner  studies.  The  first  group  are  obviously 
instrumental  as  compared  with  the  second,  and  it 
would  appear  on  the  surface,  at  any  rate,  that  all 
instrumental  studies  are  really  Brotwissenschaften,  bread 
and  butter  studies.  But  a  little  investigation  convinces 
us  that  the  matter  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  that.  For 
the  same  subject  may  be  either  a  knife-and-fork  or  a 
dinner  study  according  to  circumstances.  Botany,  for 
example,  as  studied  by  a  girl  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  form 
of  a  secondary  school,  is  a  dinner  subject,  with  a  good 
culture  value,  whereas  the  same  subject  in  the  course  of 
a  medical  student  has  the  purely  knife-and-fork  function 
of  enabling  him  to  tackle  his  studies  in  materia  medica 
with  some  chance  of  success.  The  crucial  question  is, 
can  the  medical  student  also  get  from  his  study  of 
botany  any  of  its  culture  value,  or  is  that  for  ever  denied 
him  because  of  the  utilitarian  motive  that  no  doubt 
directs  him  to  this  subject  ? 

I  have  heard  it  argued  that  if  the  student  at  the  time 
of  taking  up  botany  did  not  realise  that  it  was  to  be  to 
him  of  professional  utility  it  might  possibly  yield  its 
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culture  value.  But  the  implication  is  that  somehow  or 
other  the  future  use  to  be  made  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  contaminates  the  study  as  a  part  of  a  liberal 
education.  In  arguing  against  this  view  one  has  the 
unpleasant  feeling  that  one  is  sinning  against  the  light. 
The  taint  of  vocationalism  is  thrown  over  any  subject 
that  forms  a  definite  part  in  the  preparation  for  a  specific 
mode  of  gaining  one’s  livelihood.  For,  after  all  the 
discussions  about  the  exact  meaning  of  vocation  in 
connection  with  education,  this  fact  of  being  connected 
with  the  means  of  making  a  livelihood  is  found  to  be  the 
ultimate  differentia.  The  ideal  liberal  education, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  one  in  which  the  educand  studies 
certain  subjects  set  for  him  without  having  the  least 
idea  of  making  use  of  any  one  of  them  in  connection 
with  his  future  occupation  if  that  occupation  is  going  to 
provide  him  with  the  means  of  living.  But  in  actual  life 
no  objection  is  raised  to  the  demand  that  an  intending 
clergyman  should  first  obtain  an  arts  degree  as  a 
guarantee  of  general  culture  before  proceeding  to  his 
theological  studies.  The  fact  that  his  arts  studies  have 
a  direct  value  in  preparing  him  for  his  future  work  is 
not  regarded  as  in  any  way  detracting  from  their  culture 
value  in  his  case.  Why  then  should  the  engineer’s 
mathematics  or  the  medical  man’s’  chemistry  be  ranked 
differently  ? 

The  truth  is  that  all  education  must  affect  our  future 
vocation  either  adversely  or  favourably,  so  the  wise 
educator  will  take  account  of  future  vocational  possi¬ 
bilities  while  arranging  the  work  of  his  educands.  It  is 
pure  ostrich  philosophy  to  maintain  that  culture 
demands  a  deliberate  neglect  of  all  considerations  of 
vocation  till  a  good  liberal  education  has  been  attained. 
It  sounds  effective  to  say  that  at  school  we  are  not 
training  an  engineer,  a  doctor,  a  clergyman,  or  a 
journalist,  but  a  man.  But  the  manhood  of  the  pupil 
is  in  no  way  compromised  by  giving  his  studies  such  a 
bias  as  shall  prove  of  value  to  him  in  the  struggle  for 
life. 

We  have  to  face  this  problem  of  vocational  education 
in  a  practical  way.  It  will  be  found  that  it  is  dealt  with 
in  four  degrees  of  intensity.  There  are  those  we  have 
seen  above  who  timidly  add  a  three  months’  top-dressing 
at  the  end  of  what  they  like  to  believe  is  a  full  culture 
course.  The  next  group  take  the  matter  more  seriously 
and  introduce  vocational  subjects  from  the  middle  of 
the  upper  school  on  to  the  end  of  the  course.  This  group 
in  America  justify  themselves  by  saying  that  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  culture  itself  that  the  practical  demands 
of  parents  and  employers  should  be  met  at  least  half  way, 
for  if  this  is  not  done  the  high  schools  will  be  completely 
cut  out  by  the  commercial  and  craft  schools  that  are 
being  started  all  over  the  American  continent.  Experi¬ 
ence  is  actually  driving  teachers  who  pride  themselves 
on  their  cultural  leanings  to  fall  in  with  the  half-and- 
half  arrangement.  Frequently  they  adopt  the  plan 
timidly,  and  soothe  their  consciences  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  they  teach  rather  the  principles  than  the 
practice  of  the  vocations  in  question.  The  third  group 
will  have  none  of  these  half  measures.  They  claim  that 
vocational  education  must  be  real.  All  this  talk  about 
the  teaching  of  principles  is  dismissed  witl/  contumely. 
Dr.  David  Snedden,  for  example,  cannot  speak  peaceably 
about  it,  and  in  his  important  work  on  "  Vocational 


Education  ”  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  1920)  givesa  vivid  account 
of  what  he  thinks  real  vocational  training  must  be. 
Of  the  schools  -of  compromise  he  says  : 

“  The  crying  evil  of  this  situation  is,  of  course,  to 
be  found  in  the  wholesale  misdirection  of  energy 
which  it  entails.  These  hybrid  schools  do  not 
usually  give  a  fair,  or  in  any  sense  acceptable, 
vocational  education  ;  they  seriously  misguide  the 
pupil  as  regards  a  possible  career  and  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  therefor  ;  and  often  they  make  no  really 
worthy  contributions  towards  the  true  and  desir¬ 
able  ends  of  liberal  or  general  education.”  (p.  75.) 

Vocational  education  according  to  Dr.  Snedden  must 
be  carried  on  in  real  workshops  and  actual  counting- 
houses.  The  sort  of  thing  he  has  in  view  may  be  gathered 
from  his  requirements  in  the  training  of  locomotive 
drivers.  Instead  of  having  a  few  yards  of  a  railway  line 
attached  to  the  technical  school,  there  should  be  avail¬ 
able  a  real  line  of  rails  extending  for  some  thirty  miles. 
As  he  calculates  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  separate  occupations  for  which  preparation  on  this 
gigantic  scale  is  required,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  practical 
difficulties  are  enormous,  and  in  fact  can  be  surmounted 
only  by  making  each  trade  or  occupation  responsible  for 
the  training  of  its  own  recruits— a  reversion,  in  fact,  to 
the  old  apprenticeship  system  under  broader  and  more 
scientific  conditions. 

A  fourth  way  of  treating  the  problem  may  be  called 
tendencial,  since  it  provides  a  training  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions  that  are  in  keeping  with  the  natural  tendencies  of 
the  pupils  towards  particular  lines  of  work.  By  culti¬ 
vating  these  tendencies  the  teacher  prepares  the  pupil 
to  take  up  with  advantage  some  line  towards  which  his 
inherent  gifts  supply  a  bias.  Ginn  and  Co.  publish  a 
big  volume  of  723  pages,  entitled  “Readings  in  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance,”  where  a  great  mass  of  evidence  on 
this  subject  is  edited  by  Meyer  Bloomfield,  the  director 
of  the  Vocational  Bureau  of  Boston.  But  we  in  this 
country  are  hardly  yet  ripe  for  the  serious  consideration 
of  such  material  as  is  supplied  here  and  elsewhere  in 
American  educational  literature.  Tendencial  prepara¬ 
tion,  however,  may  appeal  to  our  national  love  of  com¬ 
promise.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  there 
is  no  suggestion  even  among  the  practical  Americans 
that  there  should  be  vocational  work  in  any  school  at 
which  attendance  is  compulsory. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  from  the  practical 
teacher’s  standpoint  appears  to  be  that  at  the  earliest 
stages  we  must  do  everything  we  can  to  make  our 
pupils  feel  at  home  in  this  world,  without  encouraging  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  school  world  and  the 
out-of-school  world,  and  only  at  the  advanced  stages 
should  we  begin  to  feel  our  way  towards  discovering 
special  capacity  for  particular  types  of  vocation.  The 
present  suspended  period  at  a  continuation  school  is  a 
practical  indication  of  the  lines  along  which  we  are 
likely  to  settle  our  educational  training  problem,  for  all 
except  those  who  are  fitted  to  undertake  preparation  for 
the  higher  professions.  In  the  case  of  these  last  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  the  cultural  and  the  vocational 
should  be  easily  arranged  without  outraging  the 
sensibilities  of  anyone  who  has  an  acquaintance  with 
modern  educational  tendencies  and  their  literature. 
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NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  ORGANISATION  AND  CLASSROOM  PRACTICE. 


THE  GAME  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

By  H.  Gilson. 

Amongst  our  national  pastimes  is  the  game  of  examina¬ 
tions. 

It  is  old,  but  its  charms  are  young,  for  they  are  born  again 
with  every  new  generation  of  men.  In  the  Universities  long 
ago  they  made  their  appeal,  and  there  they  still  blossom 
forth  with  the  regularity  and  freshness  of  flowers.  From  these 
ancient  gardens  the  seeds  have  spread.  They  have  found 
good  soil  in  all  the  walks  of  life  ;  in  the  sheltered  groves  of 
Government,  in  the  busy  highways  of  commerce,  in- the 
cloisters  of  convents  and  monasteries,  and  in  the  common 
ground  of  public  and  private  schools. 

To  boys  and  girls  the  game  is  a  holy  thing  to  be  treated 
with  awe  ;  young  people  are  forced  to  be  its  pawns  ; 
lecturers  and  teachers  revel  in  it  ;  parents  worship  it. 

In  some  schools  its  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  football.  The 
school  takes  the  place  of  the  team.  The  form  master  is  the 
leader  of  the  half-backs,  and  it  is  his  work  to  see  that  the 
forwards  are  properly  fed.  The  goal  is  not  reached  until 
the  boys  are  ready  to  pass  out  into  the  world.  Played  in 
this  way  the  game  is  a  dull  affair,  except,  perhaps,  for  the 
forwards.  But  in  the  way  now  to  be  described  it  becomes 
exciting  for  all.  The  classes  have  no  connection  with  one 
another — there  is  a  goal  for  “  The  Second  ”  as  well  as  for 
"  The  Sixth  ”  ;  a  goal,  in  fact,'  for  every  form  for  which  a 
public  examination  can  be  found. 

The  autumn  term  begins  with  an  appeal  from  the  master 
to  the  boys,  and  the  whole  burden  of  the  discourse  is  that  on 
entering  the  class-room,  “  if  they’ve  a  brain  and  a  cerebellum 
too,  they’ve  got  to  leave  that  brain  outside,  and  do  just  as 
their  masters  tell  ’em  to.” 

An  elaborate  system  of  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  ter¬ 
minal  marks  is  part  of  the  game,  to  be  straightway  put  into 
working  order.  Rewards  and  privileges  are  lavished  upon 
those  who  get  the  best  totals.  One  can  almost  see  rays  of 
light  shooting  from  their  heads.  The  poor  slow  or  dull- 
witted  at  the  tail  of  the  class  have  no  privileges  and  no 
halos.  They  must  be  treated  with  little  respect  and  less 
attention  ;  respect  is  not  due  to  them,  and  attention  would 
be  wasted.  Their  homework  should  be  crossed  out  with  a 
thick  blue  pencil.  This  is  a  quick  and  effective  method  of 
dealing  with  the  worthless  stuff.  The  word  “  Rubbish  ”  is 
very  expressive,  and  is  often  used  by  players  of  repute. 
“  Rats  ”  is  shorter  and  has  the  merit  of  being  considered 
funny,  although  it  is  rather  rude.  Masters  of  a  sarcastic 
turn  of  mind  should  sometimes  add  a  few  scathing  remarks, 
with  a  view  to  reading  them  to  the  class.  Some  boys  are 
sure  to  laugh. 

Note  books  are  almost  as  important  as  mark  books. 
They  should  be  served  out  on  the  first  day  of  term.  In 
them  everything  is  to  be  written  that  must  be  learned  by 
heart  ;  a  number  of  algebraic  identities,  formulas  and  rules 
for  solving  various  problems,  as  assortment  of  definitions, 
the  enunciations  and  figures  of  “  examination  ”  propositions, 
a  list  of  likely  questions,  hints  to  candidates,  and  other 
items  of  a  similar  nature.  Proofs  and  explanations  are 
usually  given  by  the  master.  It  is,  however,  quite  within 
the  rules  to  tell  an  over-curious  boy  that  these  proofs  and 
explanations  are  beyond-  him,  that  he  is  not  expected  to 
reproduce  them.  Learn  the  “  How  ”  and  never  mind  the 
“  Why  ”  is  written  in  large  letters  over  the  gateway  of  the 
castle  of  “  Results.” 

Geometry  is  a  troublesome  theme,  but  much  can  be 
wrought  upon  a  plastic  mind  by  constant  and  repeated 
perusal  of  the  text. 

In'  French  it  is  unnecessary  to  teach  the  names  of  common 
objects,  but  such  words  as  “  pou  ”  and  “  vitrail  ”  are 


important  because  they  have  exceptional  plurals.  Correct 
pronunciation  need  not  be  demanded,  unless  of  course 
”  Oral  ”  is  going  to  be  taken  in  the  exam.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  boys  come  to  school  to  learn  how  to  speak 
French. 

“  Gospel  ”  and  “  Author  ” — just  the  books  set  and  no 
more  ;  History — 1066-1399 — because  it’s  the  easiest 
period  ;  these  are  paying  subjects.  Text-books  should  be 
chosen  in  which  all  the  work  of  explaining,  analysing,  and 
classifying  has  already  been  done  for  the  student.  I  have 
heard  of  one  young  genius  who,  after  reading  through  “  The 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,”  put  an  elastic  band  round  the 
poetry  part,  so  that  his  attention  might  not  wander  from 
the  notes.  Boys  such  as  he  should  receive  a  liberal  grant 
of  the  best  kind  of  mark. 

At  least  once  a  month  test  papers  must  be  set,  and  when 
writing  out  the  examination  records  free  use  is  to  be  made 
of  coloured  inks.  Red  denotes  distinction  ;  green,  improve¬ 
ment  ;  blue,  backsliding  ;  black,  failure.  Quite  a  pretty 
effect  is  produced.  Of  course  the  compiling  of  these  lists 
takes  time,  but  one  must  remember  in  seeking  results  we 
do  not  worry  to  teach  the  hopeless  cases. 

Second  term  begins  with  another  discourse  by  the 
master  and  the  really  good  player  now  makes  use  of 
knowledge  gained  during  the  first  three  months.  By  this 
time  he  has  discovered  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of 
every  piece  in  the  game.  He  proceeds  therefore  to  place 
them  in  four  grades  : — 

A.  Honours  Boys.  C.  Possible  Passes. 

B.  Probable  Passes.  D.  Hopeless  Cases. 

Those  in  grades  B  and  D  are  treated  as  they  were  in  the 

first  term  ;  those  in  grade  A  have  special  subjects  added  to 
an  already  over-loaded  syllabus  ;  but  it  is  in  the  treatment 
of  the  “  Possibles  ”  that  the  brilliant  player  shines.  Take 
a  typical  case.  Horace  Brown  is  told  that  he  has  no  chance 
in  arithmetic,  mathematics,  Latin,  French,  and  science. 
Hence  it  is  well  for  him  to  drop  these  subjects.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  may  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  "  Macaulay,” 
“  St.  Mark,”  “  The  Norman  Conquest,”  “  British  North 
America,”  and  Penson’s  “  Political  Economy.”  All  his 
time  must  henceforth  be  devoted  to  these.  Of  course  it  is 
a  pity  that  such  subjects  as  arithmetic  and  geometry  should 
be  dropped  for  the  sake  of  "  Penson  ”  and  “  St.  Mark,” 
but  some  things  must  be  offered  on  the  altar  of  the  god  of 
Results.  The  better  the  victims,  the  more  worthy  the 
sacrifice. 

During  the  last  term  the  game  becomes  more  simple  and 
at  the  same  time  more  exciting.  Geese  are  fattened  for 
the  market,  chickens  are  forcibly  crammed  with  grain  ; 
examination  boys  must  be  stuffed  with  matter  enough  to 
give  their  answers  a  well-filled  appearance.  For  this  purpose 
past  papers  are  used  and  all  ordinary  work  is  suspended. 

“  Honours  Boys  ”  are  bullied  or  cajoled  into  working 
through  the  whole  of  every  paper,  and  they  are  given  that 
attention  which  less  wise  masters  waste  on  the  “  Hopeless 
Cases.”  For  "  The  Possibles  ”  only  straightforward 
questions  are  picked — questions  dealing  with  matter  already 
stored  in  text  or  note  book. 

Half  the  time  may  be  passed  in  this  way.  The  other  half 
should  be  spent  in  correcting  and  rewriting  papers,  in  poring 
over  model  answers, in  absorbing  useful  hints  for  candidates 
and  in  reading  the  official  directions. 

Even  after  the  examination  has  begun  the  resources  of 
the  enthusiastic  player  are  by  no  means  exhausted.  His 
men  are  still  in  training.  Immediately  before  each  subject 
there  has  to  be  given  a  resume  of  answers  to  probable 
questions,  prepared  after  careful  perusal  of  papers  recently 
set.  Thus  armed,  the  warriors  are  sent  into  the  arena. 
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Around  the  entrance  the  master  should  hover.  Wandering 
eyes  can  then  be  sent  back  to  their  task  by  grimaces . 

As  soon  as  possible  a  question  paper  should  find  its  way 
into  the  watcher’s  hands,  so  that  when  the  boys  troop  out 
together,  answers  may  be  forthcoming  for  the  consolation 
of  some  and  the  confounding  of  others. 

Such  manoeuvres  help  to  keep  enthusiasm  at  the 
proper  pitch.  They  also  enable  the  master  to  estimate  the 
standards  necessary  for  “  Pass  ”  and  “  Honours.”  Hence 
they  form  an  essential  feature  in  a  properly  planned 
campaign. 

All  too  soon  the  week  comes  to  an  end.  The  game  is 
over  and  the  player  has  only  to  wait  for  the  score.  Mean¬ 
time,  hopes  and  fears  "  lie  heavy  on  his  chest  and  weave 
themselves  into  his  midnight  slumbers.”  When  at  last  the 
results  do  come  they  are  scrutinised  with  searching 
thoroughness  ;  useful  information  is  found  and  noted  for 
next  year’s  contest.  Such  detailed  analysis  shows  the 
subjects  that  most  readily  bring  success.  How  useful  a 
part  this  knowledge  plays  is  known  to  every  lover  of  the 
game.  It  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  tactics  outlined  in 
this  little  sketch  ;  a  sketch  in  the  making  of  which,  I  may 
say,  imagination  has  had  no  hand.  Every  detail  has  real 
foundation  in  fact. 

THE  CATCH- WORD— A  SKETCH. 

By  M.  E.  Hall. 

It  happened  about  three  weeks  before  the  holidays, 
during  the  period  at  which  table  conversation  does  not 
flow  quite  as  easily  as  at  the  beginning,  middle  or  end  of  the 
term  ;  and,  though  it  may  sound  rather  too  much  like  a 
“  guessing  game  ”  to  be  compatible  with  some  people’s 
ideas  of  behaviour  at  school  meals,  it  proved  to  be  a  very 
successful  and  interesting  method  of  producing  conversation 

A  little  girl  asked  the  meaning  of  a  long  word  used  one 
breakfast  time  by  an  older  girl.  This  led  to  a  discussion  about 
long  or  unusual  words  and  the  smallness  of  the  vocabulary 
of  the  ordinary  person.  By  the  end  of  that  meal  it  was 
agreed  that  two  chosen  people  from  the  table  (two  mistresses 
and  eight  girls)  should  come  to  lunch  provided  with  obscure 
words  carefully  culled  from  the  dictionary,  whose  meaning 
should  be  guessed  by  the  others. 

The  plan  worked  well  for  several  days.  The  meanings  of 
various  polysyllabic  words  were  unravelled  with  great 
keenness,  much  amusement  was  gained,  and  the  vocabu¬ 
laries  of  at  least  eight  girls  increased  considerably. 

After  a  time,  however,  it  was  evidently  felt  by  the  girls 
that  the  game  was  not  sufficiently  interesting  for  the 
mistresses,  for,  as  a  rule,  their  greater  knowledge  gave  them 
the  advantage  and  put  them  “  out  of  the  running.” 

When  “  valetudinarianism  ”  failed  to  foil  them,  and 
“  xylobalsamum  ”  was  traced  in  easy  stages,  it  was  clear 
that  something  must  be  done,  and  when  one  of  them 
propounded  “  soporific  ”  and  kept  the  whole  table  guessing 
for  two  meals,  it  was  clear  that  the  time  for  steps  had  come. 

Accordingly,  at  supper  on  Sunday  night,  two  children  gave 
the  word  ‘‘  elgrostic.”  "  Elgrostic  ?  ”  queried  the  mistresses, 
each  hoping  that  the  other  might  know  it  and  so  save  the 
situation.  “  Yes,  e-l-g-r-o-s-t-i-c”  was  the  smug  reply. 

The  guessing  went  merrily  and  the  mistresses  were  well 
to  the  fore  with  intelligent  probings  into  the  mystery.  The 
answer  to  most  of.  the  questions  was  “No.”  It  transpired 
that  the  word  was  not  in  ordinary  use  and  that  no  stigma  of 
ignorance  need  be  attached  to  anyone  who  did  not  know  it. 
It  roused  more  interest  than  any  previous  word  and  by  the 
end  of  supper-time  was  still  unguessed.  It  seemed  as 
though  it  would  outlive  the  meal  and  be  useful  for  breakfast¬ 
time  on  Monday  morning.  But  the  excitement  was  too  much 
for  the  two  who  knew,  and  just  as  they  noticed  that  the 
headmistress  was  going  to  get  up  to  say  Grace,  out  came 
the  triumphant  truth,  “  It  isn’t  a  word  at  all  t  We  made 
it  up.” 


CHILDREN  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

Children  cannot  be  accused — as  may  so  many  of  their 
elders —  of  apathy  towards  the  League  of  Nations  movement 
whenever  they  are  given  a  chance  of  learning  about  it.  The 
League  principles  which  to  most  grown-up  people  are  the 
embodiment  of  an  entirely  new  idea,  to  children,  un¬ 
hampered  by  the  old  ideas,  express  simply  a  self-evident 
truth.  Too  young  to  cling  by  conviction  to  the  theory  that 
international  relations  must  be  based  on  mutual  fear  and 
suspicion,  children  of  twelve  and  upwards  are  nevertheless 
old  enough  to  see  that  the  world  is  far  from  perfect,  and 
to  understand  to  what  disasters  the  old  world  outlook  leads. 

This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  experience  wherever  Junior 
Branches  of  the  League  of  Nations  movement  have  been 
established  in  schools.  The  main  object  of  these  Junior 
Branches,  which  are  established  in  a  similar  way  to  other 
school  societies,  is  to  stimulate  interest  throughout  the 
school  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  world  affairs  generally. 

It  is  evident  that  the  best  way  to  ensure  in  the  coming 
generation  a  strong  public  opinion  on  behalf  of  the  League 
and  of  just  international  politics  is  to  develop  in  the  children 
of  to-day  an  intelligent  understanding  of  these  very 
questions.  The  results  of  an  attempt  in  this  direction  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Some  fifty  J unior  Branches  of  the  League 
of  Nations  Union  have  already  been  established,  of  which 
twenty-four  are  in  the  Liverpool  district,  and  five  in  Col¬ 
chester.  The  Branch  holds  meetings  and  debates,  organises 
pageants,  plays  and  concerts,  takes  part  in  essay  and  other 
competitions  on  the  League,  corresponds  and  possibly  ex¬ 
changes  visits  with  pupils  in  schools  of  other  countries,  or 
helps  in  some  of  the  charitable  work  organised  by  the 
League. 

A  very  favourite  plan  and  one  which  has  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  is  to  organise  the  Junior  Branch  on  the  lines  of  the 
Assembly  itself.  This  was  done  at  Colchester  with  great 
success.  The  largest  school  in  the  town  boasts  both  a 
Senior  and  a  Junior  League  of  Nations  Society.  The  former 
manages  its  own  affairs,  the  latter  has  a  certain  amount  of 
help  from  authority.  In  each  case  the  whole  Society  forms 
the  “  Assembly,”  and  there  is  a  “  Council  ”  of  executive 
offices  and  form  representatives,  which  meets  frequently  to 
carry  on  the  administrative  work  of  the  Society.  The 
“  Assembly  ”  has  met  four  times,  each  meeting  being  more 
successful  and  more  ambitious  than  the  one  preceding  it. 
Each  form  has  certain  members  of  the  League  assigned  to  it, 
in  which  it  takes  a  special  interest,  and  newspaper  cuttings 
relating  to  the  adopted  countries  are  kept  by  the  forms. 
At  the  “  Assembly,”  instructive  reports,  based  largely  on 
the  information  thus  collected,  were  read  on  what  each 
member  State  had  been  doing  during  the  past  months. 
Shortly  afterwards,  a  meeting  of  the  Society  addressed  by  a 
speaker  from  the  League  of  Nations  Union  gave  a  valuable 
opportunity  for  obtaining  answers  to  questions  which  had 
cropped  up  in  the  course  of  studying  the  newspapers. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  many  which  shows  how 
rapidly  the  League  movement  is  spreading  in  the  schools. 
Another  is  provided  by  the  fact  that  in  one  important 
centre  no  less  than  three  gatherings  of  members  were  held 
during  one  term,  each  attended  by  over  1,000  pupils. 

The  Dalton  Plan . 

Readers  who  are  interested  in  the  Dalton  Plan  should  note 
that  the  Education  Guild  is  holding  a  Summer  Vacation 
Conference  at  Bristol,  where  the  method  will  be  explained  and 
illustrated.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  The  Secretary, 
Education  Guild,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 

Camp  Holidays. 

Messrs.  John  Smith  &  Co.,  of  44,  Upper  East  Smithfield, 
London,  E.l,  offer  to  send  post  free  a  list  of  camp  equipment 
which  may  be  hired  or  purchased.  The  list  is  exhaustive  and 
full  of  valuable  suggestions. 
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SOME  RECENT  BOOKS. 

1.  — Drawing.  By  A  S  Hartrick.  ( Pitman ,  10/6  net.) 

2.  — Drawing  from  Memory  and  Mind  Picturing.  By  R. 

Catterson  Smith.  ( Pitman ,  10/6.) 

3.  — Some  Aspects  of  Art  Education.  Published  under  the 

auspices  of  the  National  Society  of  Art  Masters. 

( Allen  and  Unwin.) 

The  unphilosophic  among  artists  advance  the  idea  that 
Art  (speaking  generally)  cannot  be  taught.  Some  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  drawing  cannot  be  taught.  But 
those  who  have  what  we  may  call  the  agricultural  sense  hold 
a  very  different  opinion.  In  all  of  the  above  works  the 
idea  that  people  can  be  educated  in  drawing  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  arts  is  strongly  canvassed,  and  two  offer 
strong  proofs  of  their  contentions. 

Mr.  Hartrick’s  book  on  Drawing  is  well  organised,  and 
the  writing  is  pleasant  and  easy  to  follow.  There  is  an 
excellent  chapter  on  teaching  in  High  Schools  and  also 
another  on  Oriental  methods.  The  information  that 
Japanese  children  were  set  to  trace,  instead  of  drawing  free¬ 
hand  from  examples,  is  a  suggestion  which  raises  all  sorts 
of  possibilities.  The  illustrations  are  well  chosen,  especially 
the  set  of  portrait  drawings  showing  the  development  and 
final  decay  of  a  good  method.  I  think  he  over-rates  the 
Greek  white  vase  drawings.  True  they  are  very  neat  and 
pretty,  but  I  think  Nature  has  done  better.  I  also  find  very 
irritating  the  continual  repetitions  of  that  silly  saying  that 
“  the  whole  Art  (of  sculpture,  painting,  and  what  not)  is  to 
draw.”  The  most  literal  meaning  is  that  one  can  paint, 
sculpt,  etc.,  as  well  as  one  can  draw  ;  which  isn’t  true. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hartrick  says  that  he  gives 
drawing  a  broader  meaning,  why  not  let  it  mean  ‘‘  painting, 
sculpture,  etc.,”  then  the  proposition  stands,  ”  if  you  can 
draw  you  can  draw.”  This  was  hardly  worth  proving. 
“  There  are  no  short  cuts  to  fine  drawing  ”  is  another 
foolish  statement.  There  are  short  and  long  ways  to  every¬ 
thing,  and  if  getting  there  (being  a  fine  draughtsman)  is  a 
sufficient  object,  then  the  shortest  way  is  best.  Of  the 
children’s  illustrations  Plate  XXI  is  remarkable. 

Mr.  Catterson  Smith’s  book  is  more  to  the  point  and  more 
exciting.  In  place  of  Mr.  Hartrick’s  placid  style  we  have 
the  precise  fire  of  the  enthusiast.  His  theme  is  that  we 
know  more  about  the  appearance  of  things  than  we  are  able 
to  show  in  a  drawing.  “  Where  is  the  knowledge  that 
enables  us  to  see  that  our  drawing  is  imperfect  ?  Obviously 
somewhere  in  the  brain.  That  being  granted,  is  it  possible, 
by  training,  to  gain  the  power  to  bring  forward  and  use  the 
complete  knowledge  ?  ”  He  believes  this  can  be  achieved 
by  a  development  of  the  power  of  mental  picturing. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  any  system  to  attempt  a  brief  summary, 
but  I  should  like  to  quote  one  example.  It  has  been  the 
custom  in  many  art  schools  to  do  a  memory  drawing  after 
having  made  a  drawing  from  life — in  fact  the  last  hour  in  a 
life  class  is  often  devoted  to  this.  Mr.  Catterson  Smith 
says  that  after  looking  at  or  having  seen  an  object  the 
memory  drawing  should  be  made  first,  “  visualising  it  as 
far  as  the  student  is  able,  thus  constantly  urging  the  memory 
to  yield  up  all  its  contents.”  Tins  remark  is  so  illuminating 


and  withal  so  logical  that  one  feels  a  fool  not  to  have  known 
it  all  along,  and  indeed  that  is  what  one  feels  about  all  that 
Mr.  Catterson  Smith  says  in  this,  the  best  book  I  have  yet 
read  upon  the  teaching  of  drawing. 

Some  Aspects  of  Art  Education,  though  it  contains 
some  valuable  essays,  suffers  here  and  there  from  fluffy 
thinking.  Things  are  suggested,  found  difficult  and  avoided 
before  fairly  met.  Then  why  should  a  desire  for  good 
craftsmanship  always  bring  in  its  train  a  nausea  for  “  easel 
pictures.”  Mr.  Duxbury  begins  it  ”  picture  painting  .  .  . 
something  to  be  hung  about  in  decorative  idleness.”  Sir 
James  Yoxall  says,  ”  What  have  easel  pictures  done  to 
emend  our  British  taste  ?  ”  All  this  is  beside  the  point. 
One  might  say  of  books  that  they  stand  about  in  decorative 
idleness,  certainly  until  one  reads  them.  Truly  we  want 
our  crafts  well  and  beautifully  done,  but  this  vague  abuse  of 
“  easel  pictures  ”  is  irrelevant.  Also  Sir  James  Yoxall 
puts  forward  the  idea,  a  tenable  one,  that  art  comes  from 
the  people,  and  then  he  proceeds,  unintentionally  no  doubt, 
to  weaken  his  case  by  saying  that  “  there  is  not  much 
wealthy  patronage  of  art  to-day.”  Then  we  have  such 
unproved  statements  as  “  Creative  art  is  the  result  of 
fulfilment  of  the  common  needs  of  humanity.”  "  Art  is 
done  among  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people.” 
I  should  rather  say  “  in  spite  of  the  people,”  for  most  great 
artists  have  suffered  persecution.  "  Thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  eccentric  forms  of  some  modern  ‘  art  ’ 
must  produce  uneasiness.  But  there  is  much  that  is  sound 
and  sane  in  art  work  of  solid  craftsmanship  and  decent  aim, 
quiet  and  unaggressive.”  This  is  the  drone  of  the  lecture 
theatre,  lights  down  and  all  sensible  students  fast  asleep. 
“  In  the  early  stages  of  a  people’s  development  the  mind 
could  absorb  and  recall  in  a  clever  manner  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  animals,  as  is  shown  by  the  scratchings  on  bone  of 
the  cave  men.  This  was  the  outcome  of  their  mode  of  life. 
When  men  had  to  struggle  for  existence  their  faculties  of 
seeing  and  hearing  were  sharpened.”  Wits  sharpened  by 
the  struggle  for  existence  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ability 
to  draw,  which  is  a  power  of  abstraction. 

Nevertheless  this  book  is  worth  reading,  particularly 
Professor  Keelan’s  essay,  and  if,  for  the  rest,  it  is  vague 
at  least  the  intention  is  good.  In  fact,  too  good,  and  it 
seems  as  if,  in  their  anxiety  to  make  a  definite  synthesis, 
the  writers  have  sometimes  strayed  from  the  truth.  To  be 
a  great  artist  or  teacher  one  must  tell  the  truth,  however 
unpleasant  it  may  be.  A  little  more  courage  and  less 
anxiety  to  say  the  right  tiling  would  have  made  this  a 
better  book.  Rupert  Lee. 


Perspective  :  The  Old  and  the  New  Method  :  by  A.  S. 

Perceval.  (Longmans.  4s.  6d.  net.) 

The  two  outstanding  characteristics  of  Mr.  Perceval’s 
“  Perspective  ”  are  mathematical  ingenuity  and  gumption. 
The  former  is  delightful.  Pages  29  and  30  are  a  most  refreshing 
exercise  to  the  mind.  To  anyone  who  has  mathematical  leanings 
and  has  mastered  perspective  sufficiently  to  pass  the  South 
Kensington  examinations,  this  book  will  give  a  pleasurable 
evening’s  amusement  and  he  will  put  it  down  with  his  sense  of 
the  science  broadened.  Gumption,  on  the  other  hand,  has  led 
Mr.  Perceval  to  speak  of  all  perspectives  he  is  unused  to  as 
"  distortions  ”  and  to  give  advice  on  hanging  pictures.  He  also 
throws  in  a  hint  about  “sketching  in  the  evening,”  advising  the 
artist  to  put  in  the  cast  shadows  first,  as  they  lengthen  so  quickly 
near  sunset.  This  suggests  to  me  that,  like  all  writers  of  books 
on  perspective,  he  is  not  quite  certain  as  to  wherein,  for  artists, 
lies  the  value  of  the  science.  While  philosophers  are  probing  the 
fourth  dimension  the  question  of  the  third  dimension  in  the  arts 
is  still  completely  misunderstood.  The  great  work  on  Perspective 
yet  remains  to  be  written.  R.  L. 
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POOR  RELATIONS. 

An  American  pianist  friend  of  mine  was  being  shown  a 
modern  (not  “  futuristic  ”)  portrait.  He  said,  “  I  should 
like  that  a  little  more  profile.”  As  this  could  not  be 
complied  with  he  tried  again.  A  strenuous  look  came  over 
his  face.  “  I  should  like  to  have  that  further  away  from 
me,”  he  said.  From  this  I  was  confident  of  his  complete 
ignorance  of  the  trend  of  the  graphic  arts.  Certain  hundred 
year  old  movements  had  vaguely  formed  in  his  mind  and 
he  seemed  aware  that  after  people  gave  up  painting  things 
as  they  were  they  began  to  paint  them  queerly,  as  if  they 
had  their  eyes  half  closed.  Impressionistic  stuff  ! 

N  ow  it  is  always  very  doubtful  as  to  how  far  a  worker  in 
one  art  understands  the  workings  of  another.  The  medium 
in  which  a  man  customarily  expresses  himself  must  influence 
his  leisure  hours,  and  for  this  reason  we  expect  a  writer  to 
be  a  good  talker.  On  the  other  hand,  speech  being  general 
and  the  pursuit  of  any  art  a  quickener  of  the  perceptions, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  musicians  should  often  be 
such  bad  talkers.  It  is  quite  usual  to  find  writers  and 
painters  at  a  musical  gathering  being  quite  interesting,  if 
technically  unsound,  in  discussion  upon  what  is  played. 
In  an  artist’s  house  one  nearly  always  hears  good  music, 
but  think  of  the  furniture  and  pictures  in  the  house  of  the 
average  musician  and  we  need  only  look  at  the  design  of 
piano  cases  to  realise  what  a  musician’s  eye  can  endure. 
Again,  are  musicians  famous  for  their  taste  in  literature  ? 
Even  Schubert  was  indifferent  as  to  whether  he  set  the 
latest  effort  of  the  village  idiot  or  Schiller,  and  to  read  the 
nauseating  verses  on  concert  programmes  makes  one 
thankful  that  most  singers  swallow  them — the  audience 
certainly  couldn’t.  Why  this  state  of  things  ? 

One  possibility  presents  itself,  and  that  is  that  most 
painters  and  writers  perform  their  own  work,  whereas  most 
musicians  perform  other  people’s — composers,  the  musical 
counterpart  of  painters  and  writers,  being  a  small  percentage. 
This  puts  the  musicians  on  the  same  footing  as  the  actor, 
and  it  is  hardly  a  situation  in  which  he  is  likely  to  develop 
that  most  necessary  thing  to  human  progress,  speculativity 
of  thought.  He  is  a  craftsman  ;  new  ideas  threaten  his  old 
methods  and  it  is  typical  of  the  craftsman  that  he  thinks  he 
has  learned  the  best  way  of  doing  something  and  that  there 
is  no  other.  Tins  is  a  fine  pride.  It  is  also  stagnating. 
Alas,  poor  man  !  how  is  he  hampered,  a  middleman  and  a 
craftsman,  and  if  tins  were  not  enough,  he  is  a  cannibal  too. 
Terrible  to  relate,  musicians  feed  entirely  upon  one  another. 
Not  physically,  of  course.  The  situation  is  this.  In  painting 
and  writing  the  artist  always  has  Nature  to  draw  from. 
For  him  such  works  as  ”  Inutile  Beauti,”  or  Lorenzetti’s 
"  Pax,”  send  him  back  to  nature  with  sharpened  wits  and 
an  increased  hunger  for  creation.  The  musician  has  no  such 
stimulus.  Mendelssohn  went  to  the  Hebrides  and  wrote 
“  Fingall’s  Cave,”  but  no  one  is  deceived  as  to  what  he  was 
thinking  of.  The  musician’s  only  stimulus  from  without  is 
the  work  of  other  people.  This  is  the  penalty  for  the  extreme 
abstraction  of  his  medium.  Pity  then  the  poor  musician, 
middleman,  craftsman  and  cannibal,  and  when  you  meet 
the  exceptions,  the  Mozarts  of  the  profession,  be  thankful, 
and  for  their  sakes  be  kind  to  these  others,  dependent  on 
their  bounty— their  poor  relations.  Rupert  Lee. 


Londoners  and  visitors  to  London  who  are  interested  in  the 
historic  byways  and  corners  of  the  metropolis  will  welcome  a 
book  entitled  “  Unnoticed  London,”  by  Elizabeth  Montizambert, 
who  acts  as  a  kind  of  friendly  and  unobtrusive  guide  to  those 
relics  of  London’s  past  history  which  can  throw  a  glamour  of 
romance  even  over  a  motor-bus  ride.  The  little  volume  can  be 
readily  slipped  into  the  pocket,  and  Messrs.  Dent  will  publish  it 
almost  immediately. 


SELF-EXPRESSION  IN  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

By  Herbert  Antcliffe. 

To-day  it  is  generally  recognised  that  the  most  important 
object  of  education  is  that  of  making  the  child  articulate  ; 
that  is,  not  merely  able  to  speak  his  native  language 
fluently  and  understandably,  but  to  express  all  his  rightful 
thoughts  and  emotions  in  the  way  best  fitted  for  such 
expression.  Yet  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  teaching  of 
music  both  as  an  individual  and  a  class  subject  is,  in  this 
respect,  behind  most  other  subjects,  many  of  which  are  by 
their  nature  less  expressive  than  is  music.  The  reason  for 
this  is  the  same  as  for  other  defects  in  the  music  teaching 
of  to-day  ;  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  position 
and  potentialities  of  music  in  education  by  educationists 
and  teachers  of  all  classes,  including,  it  must  be  said,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  teachers  of  music. 

This  misunderstanding  is  sometimes  a  culpable-  one, 
but  not  always,  for  music  as  a  means  of  expression  is  very 
subtle,  and  we  may  often  be  self-expressive  in  music  when 
we  are  least  aware  of  it,  when  we  are  singing  or  playing 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  employing  music  which  is  alien 
to  the  mood  of  the  moment. 

Still  more  it  may  be  said  that  music  draws  us  unconsciously 
and  unwillingly  into  its  own  mood,  and  so  makes  itself  an 
expression  of  ourselves  in  spite  of  ourselves. 

Children,  being  quick  in  imagination  and  sensitive  to  all 
emotional  reaction,  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  music  and  quickly  make  its  expression  their  own. 
What  boy  does  not  readily  respond  to  the  call  of  a  march  or 
a  strongly  rhythmic  song,  or  what  girl  to  that  of  a  dance  or 
a  croon  ?  Those  in  whom  the  response  is  not  immediate 
are  generally  either  abnormal  or  unhealthy,  and  ought  not 
to  be  in  the  same  classroom  as  the  majority.  Because  of 
this  ready  and  general  response  to  musical  suggestion  we 
must  make  it  the  starting-point  from  which  to  develop  the 
self-expressive  powers  of  the  class  or  the  individual. 

Of  course,  the  individual  pupil  has  certain  advantages  in 
this  matter  over  the  mere  member  of  a  class  ;  to  develop 
the  natural  powers  and  desires  for  self-expression  of  the 
individual  is  a  much  easier  matter  than  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  a  body  of  individuals  numbering  anything  from 
fifteen  to  fifty,  all  of  varying  degrees  of  intelligence.  Yet 
a  class  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  more  or  less  conflicting 
mentalities,  for  every  class  has  its  own  individuality,  which 
is  a  complex  of  the  personalities  of  its  members.  Every 
class  has  its  own  interests  and  difficulties,  which  are  quite 
different  from  those  of  any  one  of  its  members. 

Yet  by  developing  the  power  of  self-expression  of  the 
class  we  develop  that  of  the  individual  member,  for  not  only 
is  the  class  a  complex  of  the  individuals,  but  the  individual 
is  an  unsevered  part  of  the  class.  It  is  by  recognising  and 
acting  upon  this  that  we  make  class  teaching  a  source  of 
good  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community. 

To  do  this  there  are  certain  methods  and  principles  which 
must  be  adopted  by  each  teacher  and  applied  to  each 
different  class.  Of  these  the  chief  is  that  the  teacher 
should  guide,  and  not  drive,  the  class  ;  and  this  applies  in 
music  and  kindred  matters  more  than  in  anything  else. 
A  good  teacher  is  quick  to  understand  what  a  class  likes, 
and  by  meeting  this  liking  halfway  and  purging  it  of  its 
faults  it  is  possible  to  get  an  individuality  of  style  that 
arises  from  that  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 

In  these  ways  we  may  learn  much  of  the  character  not 
only  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  but  of  the  characters  of  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  the  powers  of  leadership,  the  timidity,  the 
isolation,  the  eccentricity,  the  sociability  in  work  and 
play,  which  distinguish  each  member  of  the  class.  For  these 
things  are  shown  more  completely,  not  only  in  their  obvious 
marks  but  in  their  subtle  workings,  through  the  essentially 
self-expressive,  self-revealing  art  of  music. 
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THE  LURE  OF  THE  MOUTH  ORGAN. 

By  N.  Ford. 

The  British  schoolboy  is  not,  as  a  rule,  noted  for  a 
delicate  and  artistic  susceptibility.  Infant  prodigies 
in  our  island  are  rare.  Very,  very  seldom  do  we  come 
across  those  awe-inspiring  juveniles  who  compose 
oratorios  at  five  and  Greek  odes  at  six. 

But  let  no  one  who  hears,  as  he  hastens  through 
streets,  picturesque  in  a  harmony  of  black  and  silver 
these  early  moonlit  evenings  of  the  year,  the  British 
schoolboy  making  music  on  his  beloved  mouth  organ 
— now  swelling  into  a  martial  crescendo,  now  trembling 
in  an  exquisite  wistfulness — deny  him  a  sense  of  the 
rhythm  of  sweet  sound. 

I  came  across  a  small  tone-poet  the  other  night, 
sitting  on  a  cold  doorstep,  bathing  his  soul  in  sweet 
impromptu  tunes. 

A  street  lamp  lit  up  the  quiet  content  of  his  rosy 
stolid-seeming  face.  His  young  eyes  were  dreamy.  I 
had  glimpsed  him  in  a  high  moment. 

Not  all  the  tunes  are  impromptu,  but  these  are  the 
ones  holding  the  most  romance.  Persevering  youths 
with  “  knack  ”  and  a  biggish  streak  of  determination, 
with  some  little  effort  spell  out  tunes. 

The  lilt  of  “  Swanee  River  ”  floats  richly,  like  the 
ghost  of  a  gorgeous  butterfly,  in  and  out  of  the  vaulted 
gloom  of  entries  when  George  fetches  to-morrow’s 
potatoes  ;  sometimes  he  wails  of  matters  beyond  his 
reach  and  deplores  his  love’s  absence  in  waltz-time, 
as  is  the  fashion  among  music-hall  swains  ;  or  it  is  a 
sweet  old-world  carol  with  lovely  meanings. 

Most  schoolboys,  whether  belonging  to  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  mouth-organists  or  not,  have  a  scanty  repertoire 
of  tunes,  played  on  the  piano  with  one  or  two  fingers. 

These  have  generally  been  extracted  from  supercilious 
small  sisters  by  threats  or  bribes,  and  are  reeled  off  with 
that  deadly  mechanism  which  gives  the  death-blow 
to  Art,  as  a  rule,  in  atrocious  tune. 

The  typical  bullet-headed,  fighting-j  awed  young 
Briton,  with  few  exceptions,  regards  crochets  and 
semibreves  with  an  intense  dislike.  He  will  resort  to 
any  base  stratagem  to  escape  his  “  lesson.” 

But  catch  him  in  an  unwatched  moment,  breathing 
his  unformed  young  soul  into  the  beloved  cavities  of  a 
sticky  mouth-organ,  and  the  wistful  notes  upon  which 
he  will  linger,  seem  to  unearth  dim,  fluttering  ques¬ 
tionings  which  insular  shyness  might  keep  buried  for  a 
lifetime. 

Can  it  be  that  the  boy  finds  the  same  charm  lying  in 
the  little  instrument  that  the  mighty  tide-tossed  ocean 
has  for  him  in  the  long  blue  days  of  summer  ? 

Does  he  feel  dumbly  the  magic  of  the  greatness  of 
this  luminous  deep-flowing  sea  of  sound,  as  he  fills  his 
little  painted  bucket  in  its  lapping  wavelets  ? 

Some  artist  among  manufacturers  must  surely 
choose  the  names  of  these  wondrous  bits  of  curved  tin 
and  painted  wood  "  The  Great  Diamond,”  “  The 
Eastern  Queen.”  Do  visions  rise  up  in  those  prosaic 
brick  and  mortar  entries  of  sun-steeped,  temple-crowned 
heights — of  cities,  white-walled  and  mysterious,  un¬ 
penetrable  to  foot  of  white  man,  built  over  the  desert’s 
edge  ?  Of  spaces  swept  by  the  garments  of  the  wind  ? 

“  For  a  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  GRAMOPHONE. 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  gramophone  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  instrument  has  made  rapid  strides.  A  good  deal  of 
prejudice  has  had  to  be  overcome,  but  recognition  of  the 
instrument’s  merits  as  a  factor  in  education  has  spread  so 
rapidly  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  within  a  very 
short  time  a  gramophone  will  be  installed  in  every,  or  nearly 
every,  school  in  the  country. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  enemies  of  the  gramophone  will 
be  the  school  children,  whose  insatiable  curiosity  will  cause 
them  to  desire  to  discover  in  minutest  detail  how  the 
instrument  works.  To  avoid  this  danger  it  is  clearly  neces¬ 
sary  that  a  gramophone  obtained  for  school  use  should  be 
so  built  that  the  mechanism  can  be  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
Fortunately  there  are  models  in  the  market  which  comply 
with  this  condition  and  protect  the  essential  parts  of  the 
instrument  from  the  inquisitive  child  who  wants  to  see  the 
wheels  go  round. 

The  next  enemies  of  the  gramophone  are  damp  and  dust. 
Of  these  damp  is  probably  the  more  insidious.  To  avoid 
it  the  gramophone  should  be  kept  shut  when  not  in  use  ; 
and  if,  from  unavoidable  reasons,  it  is  stored  in  a  damp  room, 
it  may  well  be  protected  by  being  covered  with  a  woollen 
cloth.  The  nickelled  parts  need  the  most  protection. 
In  holiday  periods  these  should  be  coated  with  vaseline,  or 
some  other  rust  preventive.  Both  in  holidays  and  term  time 
the  motor  handle  should  be  unscrewed  and  kept  inside  the 
lid.  The  removal  of  the  handle  is  not  really  a  process  which 
takes  much  time,  but  the  scanty  expenditure  of  labour 
involved  will  be  quickly  and  thoroughly  repaid  in  the 
preservation  of  the  nickel  surface.  Wherever  it  is  possible, 
moreover,  a  gramophone  should  be  kept  in  a  room  the 
temperature  of  which  is  kept  normally  at  about  65  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  As  regards  the  machine  itself,  dust  is  a  far 
less  insidious  enemy,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  instrument 
is  shut  whenever  it  is  not  in  use.  Still  certain  precautions 
are  advisable.  Thus,  the  cabinet  itself  should  always  be 
kept  carefully  dusted,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the 
sound  box  after  use  and  to  put  it  into  the  case  provided. 

To  insure  easy  running  and  easy  winding  the  motor  should 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  local  dealer  at  least  once  a  year  for 
cleaning  and  such  oiling  as  may  be  necessary.  Apart  from 
that,  the  operator  should  remember  not  to  wind  the  motor 
too  violently  or  too  far  and  to  let  it  run  right  down  as  soon 
as  the  instrument  is  out  of  use  for  the  time  being. 

Care  needs  to  be  taken  in  the  use  of  needles.  Used  needles 
should  be  removed  entirely,  lest  they  should  get  into  the 
mechanism  and  do  damage.  An  ordinary  steel  needle 
should  never  be  used  more  than  once.  It  needs  no  genius 
to  discover  that  a  needle  is  blunted  by  contact  with  a 
record  and  that  a  blunt  needle  may  easily  spoil  the  record 
itself.  With  regard  to  fibre  needles,  these  should  be 
sharpened  every  time  after  use. 

The  next  and  the  last  point  to  be  considered  is  the  care 
of  the  records.  These  may  easily  be  scratched  or  warped  if 
they  are  not  suitably  stored.  It  is  very  important  that 
records  should  be  kept  free  from  dust  and  any  dust  which 
may  accumulate  may  easily  be  removed  by  means  of  a  soft 
brush.  In  the  next  place  the  records  should  not  be  stored 
in  such  a  fashion  that  they  may  rub  one  against  another. 
Rubbing  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  damage  ; 
consequently  the  records  should  be  kept  in  dust  proof 
albums  and  not  be  stored  loose  in  the  cabinet.  If  the  latter 
plan  is  adopted,  the  upper  records  will  weigh  upon  the  lower 
ones  and  their  weight  will  cause  a  warping  which  will  prevent 
the  free  running  of  the  records  and  so  seriously  damage  the 
reproduction  of  the  sound. 

Lastly,  if  the  gramophone  does  not  stand  firm,  fit  hard 
rubber  pads  under  its  feet  ;  and  if  the  doors  creak  when¬ 
ever  they  are  opened,  treat  them  lightly  and  not  too  heavily 
with  soap. 
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EDUCATION  ABROAD. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  MALAY  PENINSULA. 

By  P.  L.  Dickson,  Singapore. 

In  spite  of  the  platitude  that  experience  must  be  bought 
it  is  a  matter  for  great  regret  that  in  educational  matters 
so  many  parts  of  the  Empire  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  very 
primitive  schemes  when  the  many  and  fruitful  lessons  of 
the  last  few  years  in  England  are  available. 

The  educational  system  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  though  by  no  means  entirely 
new,  has  developed  largely  within  the  last  ten  years,  yet  it 
approximates  to  the  discredited  English  system  of  elemen¬ 
tary  education  of  about  thirty  years  ago.  Ten  years  ago 
little  was  done  beyond  Standard  IV,  and  a  certificate  of 
having  passed  that  standard  was  the  key  not  only  to  many 
business  positions,  but  also  to  teaching.  Then  a  number  of 
schools,  though  by  no  means  all,  advanced  to  Standard  VII, 
the  certificate  of  which  still  suffices  the  majority  of  applicants 
for  business  posts  and  forms  the  sole  qualification  of  a  few 
teachers.  An  advance  upon  this  has  been  made  by  the 
institution  in  the  more  advanced  schools  of  “  Cambridge  ” 
classes,  the  sole  aim  of  which  is  to  enable  their  members  to 
obtain  the  coveted  Senior  and  Junior  Local  certificates. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  secure  as  a  minimum 
qualification  for  teachers,  a  Senior  Local  certificate  and 
attendance  at  classes  dignified  by  the  title  of  Normal  School, 
whilst  teaching  or  otherwise  occupied.  It  is  probable  that 
some  teachers  so  qualified  would  fail  to  pass  the  entrance 
examination  to  an  English  training  college.  But  it  will  be 
some  years  before  even  this  low  minimum  qualification  can 
become  general,  whilst  the  establishment  of  a  teacher 
training  college  appears  not  even  to  have  been  seriously 
considered.  Something  like  3,000,000  dollars  (one  dollar 
equals  2s.  4d.)  is  to  be  spent  in  establishing  Raffles  College 
at  Singapore,  but  the  college  is  intended  to  give  teaching  of 
university  standing  to  sixty  resident  students,  and  hopelessly 
ignores  the  gap  that  will  exist  between  it  and  the  highest 
standard  that  the  schools  can  reach  at  present. 

One  great  need  is  for  more  enlightened  direction  and  less 
of  a  purely  professional  spirit  amongst  the  senior  teachers. 
English  education  has  attained  its  present  position  largely 
by  the  unselfish  and  devoted  efforts  of  teachers  of  all 
types.  Most  teachers  who  go  out  to  the  East  are  attracted 
by  the  salaries  offered  (at  present  ^420  to  ^900,  plus 
allowances,  is  paid  to  English  assistant  masters,  except 
those  who  are  missionaries). 

The  system  is  a  very  expensive  one.  The  usual  fee  paid 
by  the  pupils  is  three  dollars  (7s.)  monthly  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  Government  grant  averages  about  six  dollars 
in  the  case  of  economically  run  mission  schools  to  about 
three  times  that  amount  in  the  case  of  more  expensive 
Government  schools.  That  is,  the  cost  of  education  varies 
from  about  /12  to  ^30  per  pupil,  according  to  the  school, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  buildings. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  that  mission  schools 
and  other  non-Government  schools  are  on  the  same  footing 
as  Government  schools  as  regards  payment  of  staff.  Indeed 
the  aided  schools,  as  they  are  called,  are  practically  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Government.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  Govern¬ 
ment  sufficiently  enlightened  to  follow  this  policy  cannot 
broaden  its  views  in  other  directions.  The  most  crying 
needs  of  the  present  time  are  : — 

(1)  The  adaptation  of  schemes  of  work  to  pupils  who 
are  mostly  Asiatics  ; 

(2)  The  development  of  a  system  of  secondary  education; 

(3)  The  provision  of  adequate  teacher  training  ; 

(4)  The  appointment  of  expert  and  experienced  directors. 

Unless  these  reforms  be  adopted,  there  is  little  hope  of 

avoiding  a  disastrous  and  barren  system"  such  as  has 
burdened  India  and  helped  towards  the  present  state  of 
affairs  there. 


BLUE  BOOK  SUMMARY. 

Circular  1251. — Handicraft  Teachers. 

In  Circular  1177  the  Board  laid  down  that  future  appli¬ 
cants  for  recognition  as  handicraft  teachers  would  be 
required  to  have  qualified  for  recognition  as  certificated 
teachers  or  as  uncertificated  teachers  under  the  Code. 
The  Board  have  in  this  circular  made  modifications  in  the 
ordinary  requirements  for  qualifications  as  certificated  or 
uncertificated  teacher. 

(a)  Candidates  successfully 'passing  the  first  examina¬ 
tion  conducted  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  under  the  scheme  operating  in  1923  will  be 
exempt  from  the  whole  of  Group  III,  and  either  history 
and  geography  in  Group  I  of  the  preliminary  examination 
for  the  teachers’  certificate.  (b)  Passing  the  second 
handicraft  examination  exempts  from  Group  III  and 
from  music  and  drawing  (Group  I)  and  history  or 
geography  (Group  II)  of  the  teachers’  certificate  examina 
tion.  But  the  exemptions  are  only  “  for  the  present.” 

Similar  exemptions  will  apply  to  other  candidates  with 
handicraft  qualifications  under  Schedule  III,  Rule  35,  of 
the  Code  of  1919,  or  under  Rule  9  (a),  or  who  pass  other 
approved  examinations.  Candidates  entering  for  the 
preliminary  certificate  or  certificate  examinations  will 
normally  be  required  to  comply  with  the  ordinary  rules  as 
to  admission  laid  down.  But  candidates  who  have  obtained 
a  diploma  in  handicraft  recognised  under  Schedule  III, 
Rule  35,  of  the  1919  Code,  and  have  been  recognised  as 
teachers  of  handicraft  for  three  years,  may  be  admitted 
to  the  certificate  examination  without  being  required  to 
pass  the  preliminary  examination  for  the  certificate. 

Circular  1254. — Additional  Grants. 

This  circular  concerns  additional  payments  made  during 
1921-22  under  paragraph  14  of  the  Standard  Scales  Report. 
Within  the  limits  and  in  the  cases  set  out  the  Board  are 
prepared  to  recognise  in  the  calculation  of  Grant  the 
addition  to  the  “Correct  Position”  as  determined  under 
Section  9(b)  or  (c)  of  the  Standard  Scales  Report,  and  at 
(B)  of  the  Schedules  to  Circular  1222,  these  payments  : 

(a)  For  college  training  less  than  two  years — one 
additional  increment  (within  the  maximum) . 

(b)  For  special  qualifications — University  degrees  (or 
qualifications  accepted  by  the  Board  as  equivalent 
in  the  case  of  secondary  and  technical  teachers’ 
salaries) — two  increments.  But  an  additional 
payment  under  3(b)  (i)  or  3  (b)  (ii)  of  the  Standard 
Scales  Report  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
increments. 

(c)  For  special  responsibility — (i)  in  departments  of 
not  less  than  350  (or  300  in  case  of  a  woman)  to  a 
chief  assistant,  two  additional  increments.  (ii)  To 
assistants  acting  as  head  teachers  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  one  month,  the  addition  of  three  increments, 
provided  this  would  not  cause  the  salary  to  exceed 
what  the  assistant  would  receive  if  promoted  to  the 
headship. 

(d)  For  teachers  in  charge  of  centres  for  domestic 
subjects  or  handicraft  —  if  two  classes  are  carried 
on  simultaneously  one  additional  increment  on  the 
scale  ;  and  two  such  increments  where  the  centre 
provides  for  three  or  more  such  classes. 

The  Board  may  limit  the  amount  of  recognised  “  expen¬ 
diture  ”  under  these  arrangements,  and  the  circular  would 
seem  to  apply  only  to  those  authorities  which  submitted 
their  proposals  in  reply  to  Circular  1236  of  October  21st, 
1921,  and  only  to  those  teachers  included  in  proposals 
submitted  to  the  Board  by  February  10th,  1922. 
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SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

Two  Oxford  Statutes. 

Congregation  has  promulgated  two  statutes  of  some 
interest.  One,  proposed  by  Professor  Perkin,  discontinues 
the  vica  voce  examination  in  the  Natural  Science  Schools, 
except  on  a  thesis  when  presented.  The  professor  held  that 
the  examiners  could  do  all  that  was  necessary  during  the 
practical  examination.  The  other,  vigorously  opposed 
when  first  put  forward  in  the  nineties,  was  introduced  again 
by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  A.  C.  Headlam,  and 
removes  the  requirement  that  examiners  in  the  Honour 
Theology  School  must  be  members  of  Convocation  in 
Priest's  Orders.  The  preamble  was  accepted  without  a 
division. 

“  Good  Honours  Degrees.” 

Manchester  has  drawn  up  a  scheme  to  guide  the  University 
Committee  in  their  consideration  of  applications  from 
graduates  for  recognition  of  their  degrees  under  this 
description  for  the  purpose  of  the  Burnham  Scale  of  Salaries. 
Local  authorities  may  obtain  particulars  of  the  scheme  on 
application  to  the  Internal  Registrar. 

Teachers  of  Agriculture. 

Students  of  Reading  University  College  receiving  grants 
under  the  Board  of  Education’s  regulations  for  the  training 
of  teachers  may  be  permitted  to  take  the  London  External 
Degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture,  instead  of  in  Arts  or  Pure 
Science.  The  usual  condition  holds,  of  course,  that  they 
must  undertake  to  teach  for  a  certain  period  in  an  approved 
institution  after  leaving  the  college,  or  refund  part  of  the 
grant.  Thus  is  the  Board  hoping  to  increase  the  supply  of 
teachers  of  agricultural  subjects,  whose  services  will  be 
available  in  central,  continuation,  and  secondary  schools  in 
rural  areas. 

Exeter  College,  visited  in  February  by  members  of  the 
University  Grants  Corqmittee,  has  now  received  a  report 
settling  its  fate  for  a  few  years  to  come — so  far  as  University 
status  is  concerned.  The  committee  advise  the  governing 
body  to  suspend  for  the  present  their  petition  for  a  Charter. 
None  the  less  they  consider  that  “  the  time  has  now  come 
when  the  present  ambiguous  status  of  the  college  should 
be  terminated  and  that  it  should  be  incorporated  and 
recognised  as  a  University  College,”  as  soon  as  a  satisfactory 
scheme  can  be  formulated. 

Rate  Aid  for  Universities. 

York  Education  Committee  has  resolved  to  recommend 
the  Council  to  pay  to  Leeds  University  a  sum  of  £20  in 
-  refspect  of  bach  York  scholarship  holder  and  £\0  in  respect 
of  each  York  university  student.  Kent  has  held  conferences 
with  representatives  of  London  University  and  the  local 
authorities,  and  has  decided  to  make  a  grant  of  ^2,500  to 
the  University  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1923. 

Local  Authorities. 

For  ineptitude  Southampton  holds  first  place.  In 
order  to  save  money  it  has  with  incredible  stupidity  given 
a  month’s  notice  to  all  its  teachers,  elementary,  secondary, 
assistant  and  heads  alike,  utterly  regardless  of  law  or 
education.  Compare  Newport  (Mon.).  Here  it  has  been 
decided  to  meet  ^1 , 175  from  the  rates  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  “  moral  obligation  ”  to  intending  teachers  proceeding 
to  college,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Education 
had  refused  to  pay  any  grant  for  the  purpose.  At 
Darlington,  .Alderman  Leach,  talking  of  local  control  in 
education,  said  it  had  become  a  “  monstrous  farce  ”  that  the 
education  authority  should  have  to  submit  to  a  board  in 
London  a  simple  proposal  to  spend  £5  on  the  removal  of  a 
radiator  from  one  school  to  another.  Local  control  did  not 
exist.  But  it  seems  to  exist  at  Southampton  right  enough. 


ASSOCIATION  NEWS. 

The  Teachers  Council. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Council  the  members  heard 
with  great  regret  of  the  death  of  two  of  their  number.  One 
was  Sir  John  McClure  and  the  other  Professor  J.  A.  Green, 
who  in  1916  succeeded  Mr.  Fisher  as  the  representative  of 
Sheffield  University  on  the  Council.  Resolutions  of 
sympathy  were  passed. 

An  important  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Executive  of 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers  in  declaring  that  the  task 
of  securing  professional  self-government  for  teachers  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Teachers  Council. 
The  Council  has  decided  to  obtain  expressions  of  opinion 
from  the  associations  of  teachers  whom  it  represents  and 
to  arrange  for  a  conference  on  the  question.  Considerable 
success  has  attended  the  Council’s  efforts  to  defeat  the 
proposals  of  the  Geddes  Committee,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done,  especially  in  regard  to  schemes  for  larger  classes 
in  public  elementary  schools  and  Mr.  Fisher’s  suggestion 
that  young  children  may  be  efficiently  taught  by  unqualified 
women. 

The  Education  Guild. 

The  series  of  lectures  on  the  Report  on  the  Teaching  of 
English  which  has  been  taking  place  fortnightly  at  the 
Education  Guild,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  has  proved  most 
interesting  and  valuable.  The  last  lecture  of  the  series 
was  held  on  March  17th,  when  Mr.  J.  E.  Barton,  Headmaster 
of  Bristol  Grammar  School,  speaking  on  “  The  Teaching  of 
English  in  relation  to  Art,”  demonstrated  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  correlating  literature  and  the  classics  with 
the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  period.  He  showed  how  the  history 
of  other  times  could  be  made  more  real  and  the  psychology 
of  the  races  more  clear  if  the  pupil  could  study  at  the  same 
time  the  forms  of  art  in  which  the  peoples  had  expressed 
themselves,  whether  in  painting  or  architecture  or  other 
craftsmanship . 

The  Guild  is  holding  one  more  lecture  this  term,  on 
Friday,  April  7th,  at  8  p.m.,  when  Mr.  G.  P.  Gooch,  M.A., 
will  lecture  on  “  The  Teaching  of  History  and  the  League  of 
Nations.”  Non-members  of  the  Guild  may  obtain  tickets 
for  this  lecture,  price  1/-,  from  the  Secretary,  9,  Brunswick 
Square,  W.C.l. 

Conference  of  Educational  Associations. — Report. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Educational  Associations,  held  during  January,  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  report  is  now  ready.  The  speeches  given 
at  the  various  meetings  during  the  conference  are  given  in 
many  cases  practically  verbatim.  This  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  Inaugural  Meeting  and  the  Joint  Conferences. 
The  speeches  given  by  Principal  Jacks  on  ”  Education  as  a 
Mission,”  Dr.  Maxwell  Garnett  and  Professor  Strong  on 
“  Education  as  a  Science,”  and  Canon  Masterman,  Miss 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg  on  “  Education  as  an  Art,” 
are  given  in  full. 

Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  obtained  from  the  Conference 
Secretary,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.l,  price  5s.  6d. 

Uplands  Association. 

A  summer  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Hill  Farm,  Stock- 
bury,  Kent,  from  August  1 — 16,  when  the  chief  subject  for 
study  will  be  Drama  in  Education.  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine, 
the  well-known  playwright  and  critic,  will  lecture,  and  there 
will  also  be  plays  produced  under  skilled  direction.  Enquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  above  address. 

Committee  on  the  Physical  Education  of  Girls. 

This  committee  is  anxious  to  receive  infonnation  as  to 
the  effects  of  our  system  of  physical  training  and  games  in 
regard  to  girls  and  women.  Evidence  on  this  may  be  sent 
to  The  Hon.  Secretary,  Joint  Committee,  College  of  Precep¬ 
tors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.L 
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PERSONAL  NOTES. 

Miss  Blanche  Tucker. 

Miss  Blanche  Tucker,  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Liverpool  Education  Committee  as  Inspectress  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools  for  thirty-one  years,  retires  in  July. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Lee. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Lee,  who  was  Headmaster  of  Christ’s 
Hospital  from  July,  1876,  until  its  transference  to  Horsham 
in  1902,  died  on  February  27th. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Waller. 

A  scientist  of  international  fame,  member  of  many 
learned  societies,  and  Director  of  the  Physiological  Labora¬ 
tory  of  the  University  of  London,  Dr.  A.  D.  Waller  died 
on  March  11th. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Willis  Bund. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Willis  Bund  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Worcestershire  County  Council  for  the  thirtieth  year  in 
succession. 

Sir  William  Ashley. 

Sir  William  Ashley,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Commerce  in  the  University  of 
Birmingham,  will  deliver  the  Sidney  Ball  lecture  at  Oxford 
on  Wednesday,  May  10th. 

Professor  John  Alfred  Green. 

Professor  J.  A.  Green,  of  Sheffield  University,  died  on 
Sunday,  March  12th.  He  was  a  man  of  very  varied 
interests  associated  with  education,  including  membership 
of  the  Froebel  Union  and  the  various  associations  of 
handwork  trainers.  He  was  editor  of  the  “  Journal  of 
Experimental  Pedagogy,”  and  was  latterly  preparing  an 
edition  of  Shakespeare  for  school  use,  wherein  the  notes 
and  explanation  are  interspaced  with  the  text.  Professor 
Green  was  a  member  of  the  Teachers  Registration  Council. 

Dr.  Boyd,  Principal  of  Hertford. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  Boyd,  Principal  of 
Hertford  College,  Oxford,  who  was  the  oldest  College 
“  head,”  having  been  appointed  as  Principal  in  1877. 

Miss  Jane  F.  Wood. 

Miss  Jane  F.  Wood,  an  ex-President  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  has  been  adopted  as  Parliamentary 
candidate  by  the  Mossley  Division  (Manchester)  Labour 
Party. 

SOME  APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  L.  P.  W.  Renouf,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Zoology  in  the 
Technical  College,  Bradford,  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Cork. 

Professor  R.  L.  Turner,  M.A.  (Cambridge),  has  been 
appointed  to  the  University  Chair  of  Sanskrit,  tenable 
at  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies. 

Professor  Arthur  Lapworth,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Sir  Samuel  Hall  Chair  of  Chemistry 
and  to  the  Directorship  of  the  Chemical  Laboratories 
in  the  University  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton 
College,  has  been  appointed  Waynflete  Professor  of 
Pure  Mathematics,  and  also  elected  a  Fellow  of 
Magdalen. 

Miss  A.  M.  Cooke,  M.A.,  has  accepted  the  post  of  Director 
of  .Studies  and  Lecturer  in  History  at  Newnham 
College. 

Miss  Aitken  has  been  appointed  Head  Mistress  of  the 
Reigate  County  School,  Redhill. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

An  Education  Economy. 

The  Stirlingshire  Education  Authority  have  decided  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  fifty-two  teachers  and  save 
^10,000  per  year. 

Psychology  and  Chocolates. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Industrial  Psychology,  Dr.  C.  E.  Myers,  the  director,  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  some  recent  researches  with 
regard  to  efficiency  in  works.  In  the  chocolate  packing 
department  of  Messrs.  Lyons,  an  average  increase  of 
output  of  35  per  cent,  had  been  obtained  by  using  rhyth¬ 
mical  movements  and  abolishing  unnecessary  ones.  They 
were  now  studying  the  question  of  breakages,  hoping  by 
the  same  methods  to  reduce  the  number  caused  by  careless 
and  slovenly  movements. 

£10,000  Gift  to  Hull. 

The  Right  Hon.  T.  R.  Ferens  has  announced  his  intention 
of  buying  a  site  for  a  new  Technical  College  for  Hull.  He 
has  made  many  generous  gifts  to  the  town  previously. 

Princeton  University  Fellowships. 

Princeton  University  is  establishing  three  Visiting 
Fellowships,  one  for  Cambridge,  one  for  Oxford,  and  one 
for  Paris.  The  annual  value  of  each  is  2,000  dollars. 
The  Visiting  Fellow  is  to  be  an  unmarried  man  not  over 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  during  residence  in  Princeton  he 
will  be  expected  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  study  and 
investigation. 

Gift  to  Girton  College. 

Miss  Margaret  Llewelyn  Davies  has,  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  the  late  Miss  Emily  Davies,  LL.D.,  given 
£  1,000  to  found  an  entrance  scholarship  tenable  at  Girton 
College  for  three  years. 

British  Association,  1923. 

A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  Liverpool  to  consider 
the  arrangements  for  the  visit  of  the  British  Association 
to  the  city  next  year.  It  was  announced  that  Sir  Ernest 
Rutherford,  Professor  of  Physics  at  Cambridge,  had  been 
nominated  as  President. 

High  Steward  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Viscount 
Curzon,  has  appointed  Viscount  Birkenhead  to  be  High 
Steward  of  the  University  in  succession  to  the  late  Earl 
of  Halsbury. 

His  first  duty,  according  to  the  Latin  Statute  of  1636, 
is  “  to  watch  over  and  defend  the  rights,  customs,  liberties 
and  franchises  of  the  University,  especially  those  regarding 
the  office  of  High  Steward.”  Also,  he  must  "  assist  the 
Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Proctors  at  their 
request  in  the  execution  of  their  duties.”  He  must  at  the 
Chancellor’s  bidding  judge  capital  causes  “  which  do  not 
properly  fall  under  the  Chancellor’s  cognizance,  such  as 
treason,  felony,  and  mutilation  of  limbs.” 

Preliminary  Examination  for  the  Board  of  Education 

Certificate. 

The  Principal  of  the  Normal  Correspondence  College  has 
received  the  following  letter  from  the  Board  of  Education  : — 

Board  of  Education, 

Whitehall,  London,  S.W.l. 
15th  March,  1922. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.,  I  am  directed  to 
inform  you  that  candidates  who  have  already  passed  in  Part  I 
of  the  Preliminary  Examination  for  the  Certificate  will  be 
exempted  at  any  subsequent  Preliminary  Examination  for  the 
Certificate  from  taking  the  subjects  in  which  they  were  examined 
in  Part  I. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

{Signed)  J.  G.  Milne. 
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LITERARY  SECTION. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS— EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL. 


BOOKS  AND  THE  MAN. 

The  Buoyant  Optimist. 

I  have  lately  been  reading  with  much  interest  the  seventh 
edition  of  “  Ars  Vivendi,”  sent  to  me  by  the  author,  Mr. 
Arthur  Lovell,  who  is  well  known  as  a  specialist  on  respira¬ 
tion.  He  gives  to  his  book  a  sub-title,  calling  it  ‘‘  The 
Book  of  Vigorous  Life,”  and  on  the  outside  paper  jacket 
he  enjoins  us  all  to  “  Read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest.” 
Without  claiming  to  have  followed  this  injunction  to  the 
letter  I  can  affirm  with  truth  that  I  have  read  the  book, 
noted  many  valuable  things  in  it,  learned  some  new  things, 
and  digested  some  fragments  of  sound  practical  philosophy. 
I  should  describe  this  as  a  cheery  book.  The  author  is 
evidently  a  man  of  very  strong  opinions  and  not  without  a 
certain  vigorous  impatience  concerning  some  forms  of 
medical  treatment.  But  he  avoids  mere  destructive 
criticism  and  moves  steadily  towards  his  aim,  which  is  that 
of  leading  us  to  see  that  bodily  health  and  peace  of  mind  are 
things  very  much  under  our  own  control.  Speaking  to  the 
pessimist,  he  says  :  ‘‘Your  life  is  exactly  what  you  make  it. 
You  talk  of  the  world,  condemn  it,  praise  it,  sneer  at  it, 
laugh  at  it,  and  forget  it  is  only  yourself  you  are  laughing 
or  sneering  at,  condemning  or  praising.”  We  live  in  a 
medicine-taking  age,  and  the  old  saying  that  every  man 
at  forty  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician  might  be  amended  or 
altered  to  suggest  that  some  men  and  women  are  both, 
long  before  they  are  forty.  The  process  is  revealed  on  our 
hoardings,  with  their  advertisements  of  patent  medicines, 
with  every  picture  telling  .a  story,  sometimes  in  the  nursery 
sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Lovell  will  have  no  trafficking  in  drugs.  He  reminds 
us  that  kind  friends  are  always  ready  to  advise  us  to  try 
this  or  that  nostrum. 

“  Don’t  !  ”  he  says.  “  Instead  of  asking  yourself 
‘  What  must  I  take  ?  ’  say  simply  ‘  What  have  I  done,  and 
what  must  I  do  ?  ’  The  natural  state  of  the  organism  is 
health.”  This  leads  to  practical  advice  on  the  use  of  water, 
sunlight,  food,  and  on  the  training  of  the  will  to  resist  the 
onset  of  ailments.  Of  special  value  in  this  connection  is  the 
advice  which  Mr.  Lovell  has  to  offer  on  the  right  method  of 
breathing  and  the  importance  of  securing  a  full  supply  of 
oxygen  for  the  blood.  This  he  regards,  with  much  justifi¬ 
cation,  as  the  true  line  of  defence  against  the  perils  of 
tuberculosis,  holding  that  sanatorium  methods  should  be 
replaced  by  skilled  instruction  in  self -treatment.  He 
prints  a  number  of  letters  showing  how  the  disease  has  been 
arrested  and  cured  by  the  sustained  practice  of  healthy 
breathing.  I  wish  that  Mr.  Lovell’s  ideas  could  be  adopted 
in  a  few  selected  schools  in  poor  neighbourhoods,  with 
careful  observations  and  measurements  to  determine  their 
effect.  A  local  authority  of  an  enterprising  turn  might 
take  the  matter  up.  Silas  Birch. 

The  Rhythmic  Dance  Book  :  by  Margaret  Einert.  (Longmans 
Green  and  Co.  4s.  6d.) 

This  book  rather  contradicts  its  own  preface,  which  says  that 
“  ideas  should  be  conveyed  rather  than  rules  formulated.” 
The  ideas,  though  not  in  any  way  out  of  date,  are  generally 
common  property  by  now,  at  any  rate  among  educationists  ; 
but  the  detailed  instructions  as  to  methods  will  doubtless  prove 
a  god-send  to  teachers  who  have  not  made  a  special  study  of 
rhythmic  dancing,  but  who  are  yet  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the 
aims  of  the  author. 


REVIEWS. 

Education. 

History  of  Education  :  by  E.  P.  Cubberley.  (Constable. 
18s.  net). 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  America  for  professors  to 
confine  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  books  they  have 
themselves  produced.  In  England  the  tendency  is  entirely  the 
other  way.  It  is  very  rarely  that  we  find  a  professor  prescribing 
his  own  books.  Naturally  the  students  make  a  point  of  getting 
his  books  ;  but  that  is  a  different  matter.  That  being  so  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  a  professorial  book  should  fully  cover  the 
subject  treated.  No  book  could  more  satisfactorily  fulfil  this 
condition  than  the  one  before  us.  It  is  in  itself  a  massive  produc¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  buttressed  up  by  an  additional  work  of  its  author 
called  “  Readings  in  the  History  of  Education.”  This  contains 
no  fewer  than  375  readings,  so  that  the  student  who  uses  it  will 
find  himself  master  of  a  large  body  of  first-hand  communications 
from  the  great  ones  in  educational  history.  The  present  volume 
makes  full  use  of  this  subsidiary  reading,  references  being  given 
at  the  end  of  the  chapters  suggesting  appropriate  reading,  and 
supplying  suitable  questions  and  suggestions.  While  the  book 
with  its  companion  thus  forms  a  well-equipped  arsenal  for  the 
serious  professional  student,  the  book  itself  is  an  independent 
unit,  and  is  self-contained.  The  ordinary  reader  can  take  it  up 
and  deal  with  it  on  its  own  merits,  though  he  will  naturally  not 
be  able  to  make  full  use  of  the  helps  supplied  at  the  ends  of  the 
chapters. 

While  dealing  with  education  in  a  very  thorough  way  as  a 
technical  subject  of  university  study,  Professor  Cubberley  never 
loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  education  is  really  a  branch  of  the 
general  history  of  civilisation.  He  does  not  lose  himself  in  the 
somewhat  pedantic  squabbles  about  the  classification  of  theorists 
that  sometimes  darken  the  pages  of  the  other  historians  of  educa¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  certain  briskness  of  treatment  in  these  pages  that 
is  very  refreshing.  Even  the  well-furrowed  fields  of  Greek  and 
Roman  education  acquire  a  sort  of  spring-like  feel  under  our 
author’s  treatment.  Naturally,  however,  the  main  interest  of 
the  volume  lies  in  those  parts  that  lead  up  to  and  have  a  definite 
bearing  upon  present-day  problems.  The  author  has  made  a 
careful  and  sympathetic  study  of  European  conditions,  but  he 
almost  inevitably  regards  matters  from  the  new  world  standpoint, 
a  standpoint  that  is  of  increasing  importance  to  us  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic.  It  would  be  well  if  our  writers  on  education  knew 
American  conditions  as  thoroughly  as  Professor  Cubberley  shows 
that  he  knows  the  conditions  in  England.  Those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  secularisation  of  the  schools  will  get  some¬ 
thing  worth  thinking  about  in  these  pages. 

The  illustrations  in  this  book  give  rise  to  the  general  question 
of  the  value  of  graphic  illustration  in  works  of  this  kind.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  author  thinks  that  some  good  end  is  served  by  having 
pictures  of  distinguished  educators,  for  he  has  an  exceptionally 
rich  portrait  gallery  here.  They  are  interesting,  no  doubt,  but 
one  wonders  whether  we  do  not  do  a  disservice  when  we  print 
a  particularly  repellent  face  in  connection  with  an  educational 
reform — and  we  cannot  quite  limit  ourselves  to  the  good-looking 
examples.  In  any  case  the  pictures  interest,  if  they  do  not  always 
please. 

The  book  will  take  its  place  as  a  standard  text-book  in 
university  classes  in  education.  S.K. 

The  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan  :  by  Evelyn  Dewey.  (Dent 
and  Sons.  4s.  6d.  net.) 

This  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  the  large  number  of  teachers 
who  are  keenly  interested  in  this  much-discussed  Plan.  In  a 
way  the  book  is  unique,  since  it  is  written  from  both  the  English 
and  the  American  point  of  view,  and  may  thus  be  the  precursor 
of  an  international  type  of  educational  work  that  might  prove 
of  very  great  value  in  further  strengthening  the  bonds  that  keep 
the  English-speaking  folk  together.  Miss  Dewey  might  have  at 
the  beginning  stated  more  specifically  than  she  has  done  what 
the  Dalton  Plan  is.  No  doubt  the  whole  book  is  doing  nothing 
else  but  this.  What  is  wanted,  however,  is  a  paragraph  or  two 
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stating  specifically  what  it  means.  On  the  otliei  hand,  in  the 
chapter  on  “  A  Dalton  High  School  ”  we  get  a  definite  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Plan  and  how  it  was  worked  out  in  the  town 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  no 
longer  >be  asked  by  anxious  enquirers  “  Who  was  this  Dalton, 
anyway  ?  ”  The  account  of  the  Laboratory  is  very  good,  but 
many  readers  will  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  interpret  the  tables 
supplied,  though  it  would  not  be  easy  to  suggest  what  difference 
in  the  exposition  would  improve  matters.  In  point  of  fact, 
readers  must  put  their  minds  into  it  if  they  wish  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  the  Plan. 

The  illustrations  of  the  working  out  of  assignments  are  wisely 
made  to  include  subjects  that  are  not  specifically  American. 
Greek  History  is  obviously  a  very  useful  neutral  ground  on 
which  the  experiment  may  be  “  tried  out.”  English  readers 
will  be  pleased  to  have  such  an  admirable  statement  of  the 
organisation  of  the  Streatham  County  Secondary  School.  We 
on  this  side  are  just  a  little  proud  of  Miss  Bassett’s  work,  and  our 
English  teachers  will  read  with  great  satisfaction  the  presentation 
of  the  results  of  our  own  experimenters’  work.  The  evidence  of 
teachers  and  pupils  alike  is  well  given,  and  cannot  but  prove 
helpful  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  make  up  their  minds  about 
the  merits  of  the  Plan.  The  Children’s  University  School,  New 
York,  has  supplied  a  favourable  field  for  Miss  Parkhurst’s 
investigations,  and  the  result  is  very  enlightening  on  one  or  two 
points,  particularly  on  the  relation  between  the  Plan  and  the 
Project  Method.  It  seems  a  natural  thing  that  the  two  should 
work  into  each  other,  though  we  agree  with  Miss  Parkhurst  that 
the  important  thing  is  not  the  subjects  studied,  not  the  curriculum 
that  counts,  but  the  mode  of  facing  problems  with  the  resulting 
ability  to  adapt  oneself  to  changing  circumstances.  Perhaps  the 
best  chapter  in  the  whole  book,  since  it  goes  beyond  exposition 
and  gives  original  criticism,  is  that  in  which  Miss  Dewey  pleads 
for  “  An  Improved  Education.”  It  contains  some  very  striking 
passages. 

J- A. 

English. 

A  Book  of  English  Verse  on  Infancy  and  Childhood  •' 
Chosen  by  L.  S.  Wood.  Golden  Treasury  Series.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.,  Ltd.  3s.  6d.) 

The  volumes  in  the  Golden  Treasury  Series  are  a  constant 
source  of  joy,  and  we  heartily  welcome  this  recent  addition  to 
their  number. 

As  the  compiler  reminds  us  in  the  introduction,  this  is  not  a 
book  of  verse  for  children,  but  a  book  of  verse  about  children  ; 
and  it  will,  we  feel  sure,  make  a  strong  appeal  to  teachers  and  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  childhood.  Those  who  feel 
that  a  respect  for  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  childhood  is  the 
first  essential  in  the  teacher  of  little  children  will  find  here  much 
to  sustain  and  strengthen  them  in  that  belief. 

The  present  volume  gives  us  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
written  about  childhood,  and  it  has,  therefore,  a  special  value  for 
teachers  and  intending  teachers.  But  apart  from  this  special 
value  the  book  provides  us  with  a  delightful  anthology.  The 
compiler  has  done  his  work  admirably.  The  poems  are  arranged 
in  chronological  order  from  the  fifteenth  century  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  in  addition  to  the  introduction,  there  are  some 
useful  and  interesting  notes. 

One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  say  that  of  the  making  of 
anthologies  there  is  no  end,  but  for  this  one  we  very  willingly 
express  our  thanks — we  should  be  sorry  to  have  missed  it.  It 
has,  we  feel,  a  charm  and  value  all  its  own. 

Greeks  and  Barbarians  :  J.  A.  K.  Thompson,  M.A.  (George 
Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.  8s.  6d.) 

These  delightful  essays  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
As  a  lover  of  Greece  and  of  the  Greek  spirit,  the  author  brings 
to  his  subject  a  profound  scholarship  and  a  real  critical  sense. 
His  matter  is  full  of  interest  and  his  writing  is  lively  and  full  of 
movement,  albeit  delicate  and  restrained.  Like  the  Greeks  of 
whom  he  writes  he  knows  how  to  discipline  his  powers  and  how 
to  avoid  excess  of  statement. 

Students  of  literature  will  find  the  chapter  on  the  Classical  and 
Romantic  interesting  and  valuable  as  a  piece  of  literary  criticism. 

It  is  some  time  since  we  read  a  volume  of  essays  with  such 
pleasure.  We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  publishers, 
and  wish  for  the  book  the  wide  circulation  which  it  certainly 
deserves. 


Masters  in  Literature  :  Robert  F.  Savage.  .(Oliver  and  Boyd. 

4s.  Gd.) 

This  volume  is  in  the  main  made  up  of  selections  from  the 
works  of  the  best  known  English  writers  arranged  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order.  Mr.  Savage  disposes  of  the  Old  English  Period  in  a 
single  page  and  has  perhaps  wisely  refrained  from  including 
examples  of  the  writings  of  this  period.  To  the  Middle  English 
period  he  is  somewhat  more  generous  and  gives  a  few  passages 
illustrative  of  contemporary  literature.  But  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  Modern  English  Literature  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  characteristics  of  each  century  is  given 
and  short  biographical  notices  precede  the  selections  from  the 
various  authors.  The  book  is  useful  enough  for  those  who  desire  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  famous  ones  in  English  literature  ; 
but  whether  the  book  really  serves  as  a  useful  introduction  to 
the  study  of  that  literature  we  are  not  quite  so  sure.  This  kind 
of  thing  has  been  done  before  and,  as  we  think,  done  much 
better. 

The  Romance  of  Language  :  Alethea  Chaplin.  (Sidgwick  and 
Jackson.  7s.  6d.) 

The  author  has  written  a  clear  and  interesting  account  of  how 
language  came  to  be,  of  the  beginnings  of  speech  and  writing, 
and  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  English  language. 
The  style  is  simple  and  straightforward,  and  the  book,  which  is 
eminently  suitable  for  pupils  in  the  higher  forms  of  secondary 
schools,  should  appeal  also  to  the  wider  public  interested  in  the 
study  of  words.  It  is  an  attractive  book,  full  of  varied  and 
interesting  information,  illustrating  very  clearly  how  the  life 
and  characteristics  of  a  nation  are  reflected  in  the  language. 

Miss  Chaplin  has  added  a  bibliography  which  will  be  useful  to 
those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  The  book  deserves 
a  wide  circulation. 

Fourteenth  Century  Verse  and  Prose  :  Edited  by  Kenneth 
Sisam.  (Clarendon  Press.  7s.  6d.) 

The  general  reader  who  opens  a  volume  of  Early  English  Texts 
for  the  first  time  is  apt  to  be  frightened  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
script  and  spelling  and  to  feel  that  here  he  is  confronted  with  all 
the  difficulties  of  a  foreign  tongue.  So  he  closes  the  book,  saying 
it  is  not  for  him.  This  is  a  pity,  for  the  difficulties  in  reading 
Middle  English  are  not  so  great  as  they  seem,  and  there  is  a 
.  fascination  in  getting  to  know  something  of  the  foundations  on 
which  our  literature  is  based.  But  while  a  book  of  this  kind  may 
not  appeal  to  the  wider  public,  that  smaller  class  of  readers  who 
are  students  of  Early  English,  and  for  whom  the  present  volume 
is  primarily  intended,  will  find  it  of  immense  interest  and  value. 

Mr.  Sisam  has  given  us  some  nineteen  carefully  chosen  illus¬ 
trations  of  fourteenth  century  verse  and  prose,  including  passages 
from  Wyclif,  Langland,  Gower,  Barbour,  Bruce,  and  specimens 
of  the  York  and  Townley  plays. 

Chaucer  is  not  represented  ;  and  this  at  first  will  doubtless 
seem-  surprising,  for,  as  the  Editor  observes  in  his  introduction, 
“  without  Chaucer,  fourteenth  century  literature  is  a  body  without 
a  head.”  But  he  goes  on  to  explain  his  omission  by  stating  that 
“  in  the  choice  of  literary  forms  and  subjects  I  have  aimed  at 
illustrating  the  variety  of  interest  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  lesser  men.” 

Mr.  Sisam’s  general  introduction  is  a  delightful  essay  on  Early 
English  Literature.  In  his  brief  introductions  to  the  several 
passages,  in  the  copious  notes  which  he  has  added  at  the  close, 
and  in  the  Appendix  on  the  English  Language  of  the  fourteenth 
century  are  shown  a  wide  knowledge  and  uncommon  skill  and 
judgment.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  book  is  excellent. 

An  Anthology  of  Modern  Verse  :  chosen  by  A.  M.,  with  an 
introduction  by  Robert  Lynd.  (Methuen  and  Co.  2s.  6d. 
School  edition.) 

We  are  grateful  to  this  volume  for  two  reasons.  First  because 
it  gives  us  a  very  delightful  collection  of  modern  poetry,  and 
second  because,  by  way  of  introduction,  there  has  been  included 
Mr.  Robert  Lynd’s  charming  essay  on  “  Poetry  and  the  Modern 
Man.” 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  pupils  in  our  schools  should  know 
something  of  present-day  poetry,  and  the  present  volume  is 
admirable  for  the  purpose,  since  the  selection  is  comprehensive 
and  fully  representative  of  the  best  of  our  modern  poets, 
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Mathematics. 

The  School  Algebra,  Matriculation  Edition  :  by  A.  G. 
Cracknell.  Second  Edition.  (University  Tutorial  Press  Ltd. 
6s.  6d.  net). 

The  teaclrer  who  wants  to  defeat  the  subtleties  of  the  matricu¬ 
lation  examiner  could  not  do  better  than  inspect  this  book. 
In  it  he  will  find  algebra,  despite  its  “  abstruse  nature,”  elucidated 
with  a  most  generous  supply  of  examples,  sufficient  to  drill  his 
pupils  in  the  manipulation  of  multifarious  rules.  Special  types, 
inventions  of  the  examiner,  are  not  forgotten,  and  the  mysteries 
of  involution,  evolution,  and  even  of  the  adfected  quadratic  are 
unfolded.  The  author,  it  may  be  added,  recommends  that 
pupils  should  be  trained  to  reproduce  the  explanations  of  rules 
to  perfect  their  understanding  of  the  subject,  H.  P.  S. 

The  School  Geometry,  Matriculation  Edition  :  by  W.  P. 
Workman  and  A.  G.  Cracknell.  Second  Edition.  (Univer¬ 
sity  Tutorial  Press,  Ltd.  5s.  net.) 

Controversy  burns,  or  should  burn,  fiercely  over  the  purpose 
of  teaching  mathematics  in  secondary  schools  ;  and  the  sight  of 
357  pages  devoted  to  geometry — the  traditional  geometry  of 
proposition  and  rider — should  add  fuel  to  the  fire.  Children 
have  an  interest  of  this  kind,  a  speculative  “  acrostic  ”  interest, 
else  certain  pages  of  the  monthly  magazines  would  not  help  their 
circulation  and  the  chess  problem  would  go.  Some  educationists 
admit  only  interest  in  men  and  interest  in  the  natural  world, 
but  the  chess  problem  and  acrostic  defeat  such  a  classification. 
Here,  indeed,  is  the  true  mathematics.  Where  is  the  modern 
Swift  or,  perhaps,  the  Samuel  Butler,  who  will  give  us  an  account 
of  an  up-to-date  twenty-first  century  school  where  football  and 
chess  are  taught  with  marks  and  the  cane,  and  where  boys  spend 
their  pocket-money  and  illicit  half-hours  on  magazines  devoted 
to  foreign  languages  and  geometrical  problems. 

To  return,  this  book  is  thorough  if  not  original  in  its  treatment. 
It  leaves  out  some  of  Euclid’s  earlier  propositions  but  does  not 
eschew  altogether  the  proof  of  the  obvious.  The  order  of  proof 
follows  closely  the  syllabus  of  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations 
Syndicate,  and  is  designed  also  for  matriculation  students. 
Similar  triangles  receive  a  scanty  chapter  at  the  end  which 
omits  the  usual  propositions  on  the  bisected  angle  of  a  triangle. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  purpose  of  teaching  mathematics, 
passing  examinations  is  an  immediate  necessity  for  many,  and  for 
the  use  of  such,  we  can  recommend  this  book  to  the  notice  of 
teachers.  H.  P.  S. 


Architecture. 

A  History  of  Architecture  on  the  Comparative  Method  : 
by  Sir  Banister  Fletcher  (B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  London, 
1921.  £2  2s.  net.) 

A  sixth  edition  of  this  standard  work,  rewritten  and  enlarged, 
with  about  3,500  illustrations,  will  be  welcomed  by  students, 
craftsmen,  and  the  general  reader.  Within  the  compass  of  about 
900  large  octavo  pages  it  deals  clearly  and  concisely  with  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  architecture  of  each  country,  and 
with  the  influences,  climatic,  geographical,  and  social,  which 
have  contributed  to  the  formation  and  historical  development  of 
their  various  styles.  The  excellent  Index  and  Glossary  have 
been  amplified.  Type  and  paper  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  illustrations,  redrawn,  rearranged,  increased  in  number, 
and  brought  into  line  with  recent  discoveries,  form  a  panorama 
of  the  world’s  finest  buildings  of  every  country  and  historical 
period,  from  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  b.c.  3733,  to  the  steel 
structures  of  the  present  day.  The  photographic  examples 
appeal  pictorially  with  admirable  effect  of  light  and  shade  ; 
and  the  innumerable  line  drawings,  mainly  devoted  to  architec¬ 
tural  detail,  though  necessarily  on  a  small  scale,  are  drawn  and 
reproduced  with  such  exquisite  clearness  that  they  bear  magnifi¬ 
cation  of  from  two  to  four  diameters  without  detriment  to  their 
perfection  of  detail.  S.  T.  H.  P. 


Dr.  Adamson’s  “  The  Child  and  the  Environment.” 

In  our  last  month’s  favourable  criticism  of  this  work  our 
reviewer  complained  of  the  absence  of  a  necessary  P  in  one  of  the 
diagrams.  On  a  further  examination  of  the  diagram  by  a  better 
light  he  found  the  P  there  all  right,  and  wishes  to  apologise  for 
his  slip. 


General. 

Canon  Barnett  :  His  Life,  Work,  and  Friends.  By  his  Wife, 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Barnett,  C.B.E.  With  a  preface  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York.  (Murray.  6s.  net.) 

Three  editions  of  this  admirable  biography  have  already  been 
issued  during  the  past  three  years.  Mrs.  Barnett  has  now 
arranged  to  publish  the  complete  work  in  a  six  shilling  volume 
of  some-eight  hundred  pages,  with  illustrations  and  a  frontispiece, 
with  a  portrait  of  Canon  Barnett.  The  title  page  bears  the  motto, 
“  Fear  not  to  sow  because  of  the  Birds.”  Assuredly  this  motto 
aptly  matches  the  life  of  the  first  Warden  of  Toynbee  Hall, 
whose  work  was  essentially  that  of  a  forerunner  and  a  pioneer. 
The  seed  which  he  sowed  has  borne  rich  and  sometimes  unhoped¬ 
for  fruit.  There  are  countless  thousands  to-day  whose  lives  are 
being  influenced,  in  a  greater  or  smaller  measure,  by  the  efforts 
of  Samuel  Barnett.  Among  them  are  many  teachers,  especially 
those  who  benefited  by  the  excellent  scheme  of  University 
scholarships  founded  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  pupil  teachers 
to  proceed  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  To  them  this  volume 
should  be  especially  welcome,  and  in  its  present  form  it  should 
have  a  very  large  scale. 

Playtime  Games  :  Emma  C.  Dowd.  (George  C.  Harrap,  Ltd. 
5s.  net.) 

A  very  useful  book  for  anyone  who  is  called  upon  to  suggest  or 
invent  amusements  for  children.  Some  of  the  games  may  not 
be  as  new  as  their  titles,  but  many  are  fresh,  and  all  are  playable. 
One  is  inclined  to  deplore  the  fact  that  the  book  is  written  as  a 
story  and  in  a  form  only  suitable  to  quite  a  young  child,  for  it  is 
the  jaded  and  unimaginative  grown-up  who  will  be  thankful  for 
its  hints. 


PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

A  new  primer  of  ethics  is  always  a  challenge  to  thought  and 
discussion,  and  in  “  The  Claims  of  Duty,”  by  Mr.  V.  J.  Brook, 
which  Messrs.  Dent  are  to  publish,  the  author  endeavours  to  prove 
in  a  simple  and  convincing  manner  that  the  summum  bonum  is 
the  formation  of  character.  He  insists  further  that  this  “  chief 
end  of  man  ”  is  meaningless  unless  it  is  regarded  in  its  social 
aspect.  Nothing  but  good  could  result  from  making  the  chapters 
of  this  little  volume  the  subject  of  friendly  debates  among  young 
and  old. 

Messrs.  Dent  and  Sons  announce  the  re-issue  of  the  fifth 
edition  of  Mr.  Hudson’s  well-known  book,  “  The  Naturalist  in 
La  Plata,”  of  which  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  writes,  “  to  the 
general  reader  it  will  rank  as  the  most  interesting  and  delightful 
of  modern  books  on  natural  history.” 

Messrs.  Methuen  and  Co.  have  issued  a  new  and  thoroughly 
revised  edition  of  ‘‘A  Commercial  Geography  of  the  British 
Empire,”  by  Prof.  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S..  As  a  result  of 
the  war,  the  British  Empire  has  undergone  great  changes,  only 
less  than  those  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  ;  and  in  consequence 
books  dealing  with  it,  including  the  present  one,  have  been 
rendered  out  of  date.  To  remedy  this,  Prof.  Lyde  has  over¬ 
hauled  the  whole  book,  cutting  out,  adding,  and  rewriting,  so 
that  it  is  now  completely  up  to  date  in  every  respect.  The 
book  should  therefore  appeal  to  all  teachers  of  geography,  to 
whom  its  author’s  name  is  a  guarantee  for  accuracy  and  progress. 


^ttemorials 


MURAL  TABLETS  IN  CAST,  ENGRAVED  AND 
REPOUSSE  BRONZE  OR  BRASS,  CARVED  OAK,  &c. 

SWANSER  &  SON,  ART  METAL  WORKERS 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 

Entertainment  Tax. 

Sir,- — The  Prime  Minister  was  approached  last  month  with 
regard  to  the  hardship  entailed  on  student  performances  by  the. 
exacting  of  entertainment  tax.  In  my  letter  I  submitted  that 
such  performances  were  wholly  educational  to  the  performers, 
were  not  intended  to  be  entertainments,  and  were  attended  by 
the  audiences  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  the  education  of 
the  students  was  being  carried  on  in  the  art  of  music,  acting  or 
dancing. 

In  his  reply,  the  Prime  Minister  “  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to 
add  anything  to  the  answer  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.” 

The  correspondence  in  my  possession  shows  that  the  justice 
of  the  request  has  never  been  called  in  question  by  either  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  present  Chancellor  or  the  Prime 
Minister,  all  of  whom  have  in  turn  given  the  matter  their  considera¬ 
tion. 

In  an  interview  which  I  had  with  a  representative  of  the  legal 
department  of  the  Customs,  it  was  stated  that  counsel’s  opinion 
had  been  obtained  on  my  submission  that  student  performances, 
being  “  wholly  educational  ”  as  regards  the  performers  (which 
was  admitted),  were  exempt  from  the  tax  under  Section  1  (5)  ( b ). 
The  Government’s  legal  advisers  had  given  their  opinion  that  the 
performances  must  be  wholly  "  educational  ”  to  the  audiences. 
While  stating  that  the  Customs  must  act  on  that  advice,  he  agreed 
that  every  law  case  was  preceded  by  two  counsels’  opinions  and 
admitted  the  possibility  of  a  Judge  deciding  that  my  contention 
was  perfectly  correct. 

The  Board  of  Education  on  being  appealed  to  gave  it  as  their 
"  opinion  ”  (presumably  based  on  the  same  legal  advice)  that  the 
test  must  be  applied  to  the  audience. 

One  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  in  a  personal  interview 
admitted  that  student  performances  were  in  a  different  category 
from  ordinary  entertainments,  and  stated  that  after  the  evidence 
I  had  submitted  he  would  not  hesitate  to  grant  exemption  to 
public  institutions  under  Section  1  (5)  ( d )  as  being  “  partly 
educational.”  This  concession  was  put  in  writing,  as  a  definite 
undertaking  to  give  favourable  consideration  to  applications  from 
such  institutions. 

The  whole  question  was  then  laid  before  the  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  a  long  letter  it  was 
stated  that  the  Chancellor  had  no  power  under  the  existing  law 
to  grant  exemption  to  private  teachers  for  student  performances 
and  he  regretted  that  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  introduce  amending 
legislation  on  the  lines  proposed  for  the  following  reason  : — 

If  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  were  amended,  so  as  to  allow 
the  grant  of  exemption  for  entertainments ,  which  are  educational 
only  in  reference  to  performers,  the  concession  could  not  be  limited  to 
pupil  concerts  and  class  performances .  It  would  apply  also  to  any 
and  every  entertainment  which  was  provided  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
performers  an  opportunity  of  developing  their  talent.” 

A  further  objection  was  raised  that  ”  such  exemption  would 
naturally  provoke  strong  opposition  from  professional  entertainers.” 
As  I  was  in  a  position  to  produce  evidence  that  on  the  contrary 
the  exemption  for  which  I  asked  would  meet  with  no  opposition 
whatever  either  from  leading  concert  managers,  theatrical 
managers,  or  film  proprietors,  this  particular  objection  was 
withdrawn. 

Upon  this  a  barrister  was  kind  enough  to  draft  a  Clause  which 
provided  the  necessary  limitation.  After  submitting  it,  I 
received  the  following  reply  :  The  question  of  limitation  is  not 

one  of  drafting  but  of  fact.” 

On  taking  preliminary  steps  with  a  view  to  the  new  Clause 
being  brought  forward  during  the  Finance  Bill  debate,  I  received 
a  letter  from  which  it  was  obvious  that  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  oppose  the  measure,  so  the  attempt  had 
to  be  abandoned. 

,,  Legislation  was  finally  introduced  to  exempt  film  trade  shows, 

which  were  not  really  intended  as  entertainments,”  and 
agricultural  shows,  which  the  public  attended  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  how  agriculture  was  being  carried  on.” 

It  seems  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  fostering  of  art  education 
should  not  be  considered  of  the  same  importance  as  the  fostering 
of  film  production  and  agriculture. 

I  am,  etc., 

Savage  Club.  Sterling  MacKinlay. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 

Compulsory  Latin  in  Arts  Courses.* 

Sir, 

The  Prime  Minister’s  Committee  on  the  Teaching  of  Modern 
Languages  made  the  following  recommendation  :■ — 

“  That  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  be  compulsory  for  an 
Arts  Degree  in  any  of  our  Universities.”  (Recommenda¬ 
tion  16.) 

More  recently  the  Committee  on  the  Teaching  of  Classics 
formulated  the  following  recommendation 

“  That  Latin  should  be  retained  or  restored  as  a  necessary 
subject  in  all  Arts  Courses,  but  that  Prose  Composition 
should  not  be  compulsory  in  Entrance  Examinations.” 

(Recommendation  XV  (2).) 

Modern  Language  teachers  and  others  view  this  latter  recom¬ 
mendation  with  very  grave  misgivings.  Through  long  years  they 
endeavoured  to  secure  for  Modern  Languages  the  recognition 
which  they  thought  justified  by  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
Concessions — inadequate,  it  is  true,  yet  still  concessions — were 
made  by  some  of  the  Universities,  and,  until  the  Report  on 
Classics  appeared,  the  position  of  Modern  Languages  seemed,  to 
some  extent,  assured. 

Modern  Language  teachers  have  no  desire  to  see  the  old  con¬ 
troversies  re-opened.  They  have  no  animus  whatever  towards 
the  Classics,  and  make  no  attempt  to  force  Modern  Languages 
on  Classical  students.  They  resent,  then,  somewhat,  the  attempt 
to  impose  Latin  upon  the  Moderns. 

Modern  Languages  as  an  instrument  of  culture  have  shown  their 
worth  and  have  had  that  worth  recognised.  But  Modern 
Languages  demand  as  much  from  the  ordinary  student  as  he  can 
give  in  the  way  of  time,  application  and  effort — there  is  no  room 
for  Latin.  If,  however,  the  Universities  insist  on  Latin  at 
entrance  and  scholarship  examinations,  or  as  part  of  a  Degree 
Course  in  modern  studies,  Latin  is,  ipso  facto,  imposed  upon  the 
schools  also,  with  disastrous  results  to  the  pupil  preparing 
Modern  Languages. 

And,  apart  from  this,  it  is  felt  that  this  imposition,  harmful 
to  the  interests  of  Modern  Languages,  does  dis-service  also  to 
Latin  itself.  What  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  student  of  Modern 
Languages  towards  the  Latin  which  bars  his  way  ?  What 
value — cultural  or  utilitarian — will  the  Latin  have  that  is 
acquired  under  such  conditions  of  compulsion  and  inferiority  ? 

These  considerations  were  dealt  with  very  fully  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  held  at 
Cambridge.  After  a  long  and  animated  discussion,  the  following 
resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  Nicholson,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority : — 

“  That  the  Modern  Language  Association  reaffirms  its 
endorsement  of  Recommendation  16  of  the  Government 
Committee  on  Modern  Languages,  and  dissents  from 
Recommendation  XV  (2)  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  Report  on 
Classics  ;  and  urges  all  University  Authorities  to  frame  their 
regulations  for  Arts  Degrees  in  accordance  with  the  first- 
mentioned  Recommendation.” 

The  Modern  Language  Association,  representing  the  general 
body  of  Modern  Language  teachers,  has,  by  its  vote,  now  answered 
the  challenge  issued  by  the  Classicists,  and  feels  itself  in  a  position 
to  bring  a  strong  case  before  the  University  Authorities. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  Renfield, 

Hon.  Sec.,  Modern  Language  Association. 

The  Rights  of  Animals.  Martin’s  Act  Centenary. 

Sir, — By  the  passing  of  Martin’s  Act  in  1822  the  rights  of 
animals  were  for  the  first  time  recognised  in  English  Law.  To 
celebrate  this  Centenary  an  Animals’  Welfare  Week  is  being 
organised  throughout  the  country  from  May  21st  to  27th. 

As  this  celebration  will  afford  a  unique  opportunity  of  bringing 
the  subject  of  animal  treatment  before  the  public,  it  is  desired 
to  utilise  it  as  fully  as  possible,  and  especially  to  impress  on 
children  and  young  people  the  duty  of  treating  animals  humanely. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  during  the  “  Week  ”  a  lesson  on  the 
claims  of  animals  will  be  given  in  schools  of  all  kinds. 

We  earnestly  commend  this  proposal  to  the  sympathetic 
consideration  of  headmasters,  headmistresses,  and  teachers 
generally,  feeling  sure  that  they  will  recognise  its  importance. 

M.  E.  Ford,  Hon.  Sec., 

47,  Hamilton  Road,  N.  5.  Martin’s  Act  Centenary  Council. 
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PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

AND  SHORT  NOTICES. 


(A  short  notice  may  be  followed  by  a  longer  review  in  a  laler  issue.) 


George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd. 

Neglected  Galilee  :  an  Attempt  to  read  between  the  lines  of  the 
Gospels  :  by  Vivian  MacMunn.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Thirty-two  Passages  from  the  Iliad  in  English  Rhymed  Verse  : 
by  C.  D.  Locock.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Arthur  E.  Baker,  Taunton. 

A  Shakespeare  Dictionary.  Part  IV  :  The  Tempest  :  by 

A.  E.  Baker.  3s.  9d.  net. 

G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

A  Short  Algebra  :  by  H.  P.  Sparling,  M.A.  2s.  4d.  net. 
Readable  School  Physics  :  by  J.  A.  Cochrane,  B. Sc.  2s.  4d.net. 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Science  and  Ethics  :  by  E.  H.  Griffiths,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  9d.  net. 
Charts  and  Pictures  for  use  in  Schools.  Is.  net. 

James  Brown  and  Son  (Glasgow),  Ltd. 

First  Aid  for  Boy  Scouts  :  with  Illustrations.  2nd  and  3rd 
Editions.  9d.  net. 

Cambridge  University  Press. 

The  Groundwork  of  Social  Reconstruction  :  by  William  Glover. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Arithmetic  (Exercises  Only)  :  by  C.  Godfrey,  M.V.O.,  M.A.,  and 
E.  A.  Price,  B.A.  2s.  net. 

Letters  on  Education  :  by  Edward  Lyttelton,  M.A.,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 
5s.  net. 

Constable  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer  :  translated  by  George  Herbert  Palmer. 
6s.  net. 

Henry  VI  :  by  Mabel  E.  Christie.  The  Kings  and  Queens  of 
England  Series  :  edited  by  Robert  S.  Rait,  M.A.,  and 
William  Page,  F.S.A.  16s.  net. 

The  History  of  Education  :  Educational  Practice  and  Progress 
considered  as  a  Phase  of  the  Development  and  Spread  of 
Western  Civilization  :  by  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley.  18s.  net. 
A  Primer  of  Social  Science  :  by  Robert  Jones,  D.Sc.  (Econ.). 
4s.  net. 

J.  CURWEN  AND  SONS,  LTD. 

Simple  Simon  :  School  Song  for  Two  Voices  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment  :  by  Joseph  Speaight.  4d.  net. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Spooner  :  Unison  Song  for  Schools  :  by 
Felix  White.  4d.  net. 

A  Cartload  of  Villains  (A  Version  of  “  The  Babes  in  the  Wood  ”)  : 
a  Pantomime  in  Three  Acts  :  words  by  C.  W.  Emlyn  ; 
music  by  Perclval  Garratt.  3s.  6d.  net. 

J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

The  Claims  of  Duty:  an  Essay  in  Ethics  :  by  V.  T.  K.  Brook. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan  :  by  Evelyn  Dewey.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Ganesh  and  Co. 

Work  and  Workshop  :  Essays  on  Culture  and  Creative  Art  : 
by  James  H.  Cousins.  R.2. 

W.  Heffer  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Book-keeping  Notes  for  Cambridge  Senior  Local :  with  examina¬ 
tion  papers  and  one  fully-worked  key  :  by  H.  Logan  Ramsey, 

B. A.  Is.  6d.  net. 

Notes  and  Examples  on  the  Theory  of  Heat  and  Heat  Engines  : 
by  John  Case,  M.A.  7s.  6d.  net. 

William  Heinemann. 

Eight  Hundred  Years  of  the  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem:  by  J.  F.  Symons-Jeune.  (Profits  will  be 
given  to  the  British  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Jerusalem.) 
Is.  net. 

Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Ltd. 

Yvette  in  Italy  and  Titania’s  Palace  :  by  Neville  Wilkinson. 
With  twenty-four  illustrations.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Ralph  Rawdon  :  a  Story  in  Verse  :  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Bradford,  D.D. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Poems  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe  :  edited  and  annotated  by  Charles 
W.  Kent.  2s.  6d. 

Community  English  :  a  Book  of  Undertakings  for  Boys  and 
Girls  :  by  Mildred  Buchanan  Flagg. 


Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

A  Concise  History  of  Chemistry  :  by  T.  P.  Hilditch,  D.Sc.,  F.I.C. 
2nd  Edition,  revised.  6s.  net. 

La  Douce  France  :  by  Rene  Bazin  :  abridged  and  edited  by 
Louis  Latour,  L.-es-L.  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  Source-Book  of  Social  History:  by  M.  E.  Monckton- Jones, 
M.A.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Psychology  :  a  Study  of  Mental  Life  :  by  Robert  S.  Woodworth. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  :  edited  by  George  H.  Cowling,  M.A. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

A  Commercial  Geography  of  the  British  Empire  :  by  Lionel 
W.  Lyde,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  3s.  6d.  net. 


Oxford  University  Press. 

The  New  World  Geographies  :  by  Herbert  Pickles,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 


Book  I.  Woods,  Fields  and  Sea 
Book  II.  Over  Land  and  Sea. 

Book  III.  The  World  and  its  Wealth. 

Book  IV.  White  Man’s  Lands. 

Book  V.  Regions  and  Nations. 

Book  VI.  Britain  and  British  Trade. 

Cecil  Palmer. 

The  Amazing  Schoolmaster  :  A  Humorous 
R.  W.  Campbell.  6s.  net. 


Is.  8d.  net. 
Is.  lOd.  net. 
net. 

4d.  net. 
8d.  net. 
8d.  net. 


2s. 

2s. 

2s. 

2s. 


Novel 


by 


George  Philip  and  Son,  Ltd. 

Comparative  Wall  Atlas  of  Commercial  Development  :  Explana¬ 
tory  Handbook. 

New  School  Atlas  of  Comparative  Geography  :  with  89  maps 
and  diagrams.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Training  in  Music  :  The  New  Educator  Library.  2s.  6d.  net. 

William  Reeves. 

The  Sonata  :  Its  Form  and  Meaning  as  Exemplified  by  the 
Piano  Sonatas  by  Mozart  :  a  descriptive  analysis  :  by 
F.  Helena  Marks.  Paper,  8s.  6d.  net  ;  Cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  Story  of  Old  Rome  :  by  J.  C.  Curtis,  B.A.  A  New  Edition 
of  “  Elements  of  the  History  of  Rome,”  revised  and  edited 
by  Henry  Williams.  5s.  net. 

Herbert  Russell. 

L’Entente  Cordiale  des  Bebes  :  a  Selection  of  English  Nursery 
Rimes  in  French  :  by  Mine.  Gutch.  6d.  net. 

University  Tutorial  Press. 

Practical  Physics  :  by  William  R.  Bower,  B.Sc.,  A.R.C.Sc.  ; 
and  J.  Satterley,  D.Sc.,  M.A.  7s.  net. 

Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  showing  the  operations,  expenditures  and 
condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1919. 


PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

The  Nature  Lover  :  a  monthly  magazine  :  edited  by  F.  H. 
Shoosmith,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc.  Vol.  I,  No.  1.  March,  1922. 
7d.  net. 

Discovery  :  a  monthly  popular  journal  of  knowledge  :  edited  by 
Edward  Liveing,  B.A.  Is.  net. 

Outward  Bound  :  edited  by  Basil  Matthews.  March,  1922. 
Is.  net. 

Parents’  Review  :  edited  by  Charlotte  M.  Mason.  March,  1922. 
9d.  net. 

The  Outline  of  Science  :  edited  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Thomson.  Parts 
9  and  10.  Is.  2d.  net  each. 

The  Encyclopaedia  and  Dictionary  of  Education.  Part  XXVIII. 
The  Architects’  Journal.  March  8th,  1922.  6d.  net. 

Indian  Education  :  edited  by  H.  V.  Hampton.  February,  1922. 
Natureland  :  a  quarterly  journal  of  Natural  History  :  edited  by 
Graham  Renshaw,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  E.  January,  1922. 
Vol.  1,  No.  1.  2s.  6d.  net;  19s.  6d.  per  annum. 

Educational  Review :  edited  by  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves. 
March,  1922.  35  cents  net. 

Child  Life  :  published  by  the  Froebel  Society  and  Junior 
Schools  Association.  Is.  4d.  net. 
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THE  INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS  : 

Grove  House,  Roehampton  Lane,  S.W.  15. 

DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL  : 

Colet  Gardens,  W.  Kensington,  W.  14. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  M.A. 

Hon.  Treasurer:  Secretary: 

Mr.  A.  Dodds  Fairbairn.  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 


Students  are  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the  National  Froebel  Union. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  as  to  Scholarships,  Loan  Fund,  and  Grants  from 
the  Board  of  Education  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal, 

MISS  E.  E.  LAWRENCE. 


I  CANNOT  OFFER  ANY 


DISCOUNT  ON  NEW  BOOKS 


BUT  I  CAN  OFFER  YOU  A  PROMPT 
SERVICE  FOR  ANY  BOOKS  YOU  MAY  REQUIRE. 


MR.  JOHN  DAVIS 


(Successor  to 

MR.  THOMAS  LAURIE) 


13,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.  4. 


MEDICAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 


The 

Future  Career  Association. 

Established  1904. 

Directors  -  H.  Becker  and  N.  H.  Blanch,  B.A.  (Cantab.) 
Secretary  -  -  D.  W.  Hughes. 


Qualified  Masters  and  Mistresses  in  any  Subject 
always  obtain  good 

APPOINTMENTS 

through  the 

FUTURE  CAREER  ASSOCIATION. 

Employment  Specialists  for  Educated  Men 
and  Women. 

NO  REGISTRATION  FEES. 

Headmasters,  Headmistresses  and  Assistants 
interested  in  the 

CAREERS  OF  PUPILS 

are  invited  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  free  copy 
of  monthly  journal  and  particulars  of  privileges 
of  membership. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Reduce  Expenditure  by  consulting  the  F.C.A.  Price 
List  ;  sent  on  application. 

PARTNERSHIPS  IN  SCHOOLS  ALSO  NEGOTIATED. 


ROLAND  HOUSE,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W.7 


THE 

UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION 
POSTAL  INSTITUTION 

provides  courses  in  preparation  for  Medical  Preliminary  Examinations,  more 
particularly  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Full  preparation  in  all  subjects,  120  lessons,  £6  ;  but  the  number  of  lessons 
required  varies  according  to  the  students’  knowledge  at  starting.  Each  lesson 
consists  of  very  full  lesson  notes,  papers  of  questions,  and  answer-notes. 

Oral  tuition,  if  preferred,  private  or  in  class,  with  or  without  residence. 

Prospectus  and  full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 

Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A.  (Lond.), 

17,  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

in  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements.  Ruled  both  sides. 
Packed  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets  ...  ...  per  Ream,  4s.  3d. 

„  „  960  ,,  .  „  8s.  6d. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Junior,  3  Books  1/10  :  Preliminary,  3  Books  1/10. 
Music  Paper,  2/6  100  Sheets. 

Remittances  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  Co.,  Wholesale  &  Retail  Stationers, 

Telephone:  Chancery  7690.  63,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 


LIST  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 


1  he  Names  of  A  ssociations  are  inserted  in  this  list  at  a  special  rate.  Particulars 


may  be  obtained  froi 

Agency,  Joint  Scholastic,  Ltd. — Registrar  :  Mr. 

E.  A.  Virgo,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Agency  for  Women  Teachers,  Joint. — Registrar  : 
Miss  A.  M.  Fountain,  Oakley  House,  14-18,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Art  Masters,  National  Society  of. — Secretary : 

Mr.  A.  Shuttleworth,  29,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.  1. 
British  Association  for  Physical  Training  (In¬ 
corporated). — Secretary  :  T.Williams,  25,  Chalcroft 
Road,  Lee,  S.E.  13. 

Associated  Board  of  the  R.A.M.  and  the  R.C.M. 

Secretary  :  James  Muir,  14  and  15,  Bedford  Square, 
W.C.  1. 

Church  Education  Corporation. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Osborne,  34,  Denison  House,  Westminster, 
S.W.  1. 


the  Advertisement  Manager  of  “  The 

College  of  Preceptors. — Secretary  :  Mr.  G.  Chalmers, 

2,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  School  of  Eurhythmies. — Secretary  :  P- 
Ingham,  23,  Store  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

Hon.  Secretary :  Mrs.  Eckhard,  Broome  House, 
Didsbury,  Manchester. 

Education  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C. — Secretary  :  Miss  G. 
Morris,  B.A. 

English  Folk  Dance  Society. — Secretary  :  7,  Sicilian 
House,  Sicilian  Avenue,  W.C.  1. 

Froebel  Educational  Institute. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A.,  Colet  Cardens,  West 
Kensington,  W.  14. 


Educational  Times.” 

Guildhall  School  of  Music. — Secretary  :  Mr.  H. 
Saxe  Wyndham,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C.  4. 

Musicians,  Incorporated  Society  of. — Secretary  : 
Mr.  H.  Chadfield,  19,  Berners  Street,  W.  1. 

Teachers  Registration  Council. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Frank  Roscoe,  M.A.,  47,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.  1. 
(Letters  to  be  addressed  “  The  Secretary.”) 

Training  School  for  Music  Teachers. — Secretary  : 
Mr.  Edgar  B.  Wilson,  73,  High  Street,  Marylebone, 
W.  1. 

Trinity  College  of  Music. — Secretary  :  Mr.  C.  N.  H. 
Rodweil,  Mandeville  Place,  Manchester  Square,  W. 


You  are  asked  to  show  this  Copy  of  the  Educational  Times  to  your  Friends  and  Colleagues 
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Truman  &Kniohtley 

—■  SCHOLASTIC  AGENTS—  O— LTD— *  ‘ 


To  ASSISTANT  MASTERS 
ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES 

LADY  MATRONS 

Messrs.  Truman  and  Knightley  are  already  receiving  instructions  regarding  after 
Easter  and  September  vacancies  in  Public  and  Private  Schools  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  candidates  seeking  appointments. 

There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 

The  Terms  to  those  securing  engagements  through  this  Agency  are  : — 

On  accepting  the  engagement  10s.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
term  of  such  engagement  per  cent,  on  the  first  year’s 
salary,  with  ah  additional  fee  of  £1  if  the  post  be  resident. 

Special  terms  for  temporary  engagements. 

These  fees  are  reckoned  on  the  lowest  possible  basis  consistent  with  efficient 
service,  and  compare  very  favourably  with  those  charged  by  any  other  agency. 


SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  seeking  Partnerships  in,  or  to  take  over 
Schools  of  their  own,  should  communicate  personally  with 
Mr.  TRUMAN,  who  undertakes  all  negotiations  connected  with  the 
Transfer  of  Schools,  and  who  is  in  a  position  to  offer  assistance 
and  sound  advice  to  purchasers,  to  whom  no  charge  is  made. 


OFFICES  : 

61,  CONDUIT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1. 

Telegrams:  ”  TUTORESS,  PHONE,  LONDON.”  Telephone  Nos. :  MAYFAIR  1063,  1064. 
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MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  CARSON-SMITH  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES 

By  G.  ST.  L.  CARSON,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  Reader  in  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Liverpool,  formerly  Head 
Mathematical  Master  in  Tonbridge  School ;  and  DAVID  EUGENE  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University. 

The  Carson-Smith  Mathematical  Series  provides  courses  in  Algebra  and  Geometry  which  are  admirably  adapted^to  the 
requirements  of  modern  mathematical  education.  While  retaining  those  features  which  in  the  past  conduced  to  success  in 
mathematics  teaching,  they  incorporate  those  modern  methods  which  not  only  vitalise  the  subject  of  mathematics  for  the 
pupil,  but  lead  him  to  a  thorough  understanding  and  appreciation  of  mathematical  principles  and  of  their^application  in 
everyday  life. 

NOTE  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 


ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA. 

Part  I.  340  pages.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Part  II.  214  pages.  3s.  net. 

Parts  I  and  II.  538  pages.  5s.  6d.  net. 


PLANE 

Part  I. 

Part  II. 
Complete. 


GEOMETRY. 

266  pages.  3s.  net. 

216  pages.  3s.  net. 

482  pages.  5s.  6d.  net. 


ELEMENTS  OF  GENERAL  SCIENCE. 

By  O.  W.  Cx\LDWELL,  Ph.D.,  and  W.  L.  EIKENBERRY.  8vo.  cloth,  xii+404  pages.  Illustrated. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

A  book  that  will  familiarise  the  student  who  has  not  yet  begun  courses  in  the  different  "sciences  with  the  “  Why  and 
Wherefor  ”  of  common  phenomena  and,  through  the  study  of  familiar  things,  give  him  a  broad  conception  of  scientific  facts, 
principles  and  achievements.  The  book  is  divided  into  six  major  parts  :  I.  The  Air  ;  II.  Water  and  Its  Uses  ;  III.  Work, 
Energy  and  Electricity  ;  IV.  The  Earth  in  Relation  to  other  Astronomical  Bodies  ;  V.  The  Earth’s  Crust;  and  VI.  Life  upon  the 
Earth.  The  discussion  falling  under  each  of  these  heads  is  wide  in  scope  and  closely  related  to  the  facts  and  affairs  of  everyday 
life,  and  is  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  photographs,  many  of  which  are  of  the  “  how  it  works  ”  type. 

LABORATORY  PROBLEMS.  By  0.  W.  CALDWELL,  W.  L.  EIKENBERRY,  and  E.  R.  GLENN. 

12mo,  cloth.  188  pages.  Illustrated.  3s.  9d.  net. 

A  laboratory  manual  to  accompany  Elements  of  General  Science. 


science  student 
to  render  him 


A  FIRST  COURSE  IN  PHYSICS. 

By  R.  A.  MILLIKAN  and  H.  G.  GALE.  Cloth. 
482  pages.  Illustrated.  8s.  6d.  net. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  lead  the  non-specialist 
to  a  knowledge  of  physical  principles  ; 
au  com  ant  with  the  results  of  recent 
researches  in  the  many  branches  of  the  physical  field,  and 
to  give  him  some  appreciation  of  the  part  which  physics 
plays  in  modern  civilisation.  The  applications  of  physics 
are  treated  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  course,  thereby 
enlisting  the  student’s  interest  at  the  early  stages,  and 
bringing  the  course  into  close  relation  with  his  daily  life. 

LABORATORY  PHYSICS.  By  R.  A. 

MILLIKAN,  H.  G.  GALE,  and  E.  S.  BISHOP. 
Cloth.  135  pages.  4s.  6d.  net. 

A  laboratory  manual  to  accompany  A  First  Course 
in  Physics. 


FIRST  COURSE  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

By  W.  McPHERSON  and  W.  E.  HENDERSON. 
Cloth.  426  pages.  Illustrated.  8s.  6d.  net. 
A  companion  volume  to  a  First  Course  in  Physics, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  give  the  student  a  just  impression 
of  the  spirit  of  science  and  of  scientific  thought,  and  some 
appreciation  of  the  vital  part  which  chemistry  plays  in 
modern  life.  While,  therefore,  the  theoretical  aspect  of 
the  subject  is  not  neglected,  the  discussion  of  theoretical 
principles  is  linked  with  their  applications  in  manufacture, 
in  mining,  in  agriculture,  in  household  science,  and  in 
the  many  departments  of  human  activity  with  which  the 
chemist  is  associated. 

LABORATORY  EXERCISES.  By  W. 

McPHERSON  and  W.  E.  HENDERSON. 
Cloth.  138  pages.  2s.  9d.  net. 

Laboratory  Exercises  to  accompany  First  Course 
in  Chemistry. 


A  complete  catalogue,  or  sectional  catalogues  describing  publications  in  English,  History,  Science,  and  Mathematics  will 

be  sent  post  free  on  application.  Books  forwarded  on  approval  to  teachers. 
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THE  EDUCATION  GUILD 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  &  IRELAND. 

(Late  The  Teachers'  Guild). 

Established  1884. 

President  (1922)  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gorell,  C.B.E., 

M.C. 

Objects. — To  promote  Co-operation  and 
facilitate  Interchange  of  Opinion 
among  all  persons  interested  in  the 
Study  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Guild  offers  to  all  members  the  use 
of  a  Social  Club  where  Educational  Papers 
may  be  seen  and  Meals  obtained.  Bed¬ 
room  accommodation  is  also  available  for 
limited  periods.  Lectures  and  Conferences 
are  held  regularly  throughout  the  year. 

Subscription  to  the  Guild  10s.  per 
annum  (minimum)  or  a  Life  Member¬ 
ship  Fee  of  £10.  Entrance  Fee,  10s. 

For  Forms  and  further  particulars 
apply  to 

The  General  Secretary, 

9  and  10,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.i. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1849. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Registered  Teachers  and  others  who 
have  passed  an  examination  satisfactory 
to  the  Council  are  eligible  for  membership 
of  the  College. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 

CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION. 

The  Summer  Certificate  Examination 
will  begin  on  the  26th  of  June.  Entry 
Forms  must  be  returned  by  the  15th  of 
May. 

DIPLOMAS. 

The  revised  Regulations  for  the  A.C.P. 
and  L.C.P.  Examinations  and  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  F.C.P.  Diploma  are  now  ready, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


Professor  Adams 

on 

Psycho-Analysis 


Education. 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY  DEGREES 

OPEN  TO  BOTH  SEXES 
WITHOUT  CONDITION 
OF  RESIDENCE. 


jFree  (Buidc 

TO 

MATRICULATION, 

AND  COMPLETE  PROSPECTUS, 

giving  full  particulars  of  Courses  of  Pre¬ 
paration  for  London  University  Ex¬ 
aminations,  in  Arts,  Science,  Commerce, 
Economics,  Engineering,  Laws,  etc.,  post 
free  from  the  Secretary, 

fcimbcmti)  CormponDcitcr  (ffollcgr. 

No.  15  BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  CAMBRIDGE. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  THE  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron  :  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

|  President :  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Written  Examinations  held  in  March  and  November 
\  at  all  Centres.  In  practical  Subjects  in  March — April 
at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
I  Provincial  Centres  in  November — December  also. 

!  Entries  for  the  November — December  Examinations 
close  Wednesday,  October  18th,  1922. 

“SCHOOL”  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 

|  Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a  year, 
i  viz.,  June — July,  October — November,  and  March — 
April.  Entries  for  the  June — -July  Examinations  close 
|  Wednesday,  May  10th  (Irish  Entries,  May  3rd),  or, 

[  with  extra  fee,  May  18th,  and  May  nth,  1922, 

|  respectively. 

ELOCUTION  EXAMINATIONS  will  be  held  at 
certain  fixed  centres  in  June — July,  1922,  and  in  all 
subsequent  periods.  See  Elocution  Syllabus. 

An  official  edition  of  Examination  Music  and  Scales 
!  for  Pianoforte,  and  of  Music  for  Violin,  and  also  of 
Written  Papers,  is  published  by  the  Board,  and  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Central  Office  or  through  any 
Music  Seller. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  the  R.C.M.  for  2  or  3  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  Elocution  Syllabus,  entry  forms, 
and  any  further  information  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application  to — JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

14  and  15,  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.i. 


THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY 
OF  MUSICIANS. 

Founded  1882.  Incorporated  1892. 


Objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  claims  the  interest  and  support  ot 
every  Teacher  of  Music  in  its  work  of  organisation, 
which,  owing  to  recent  legislation,  has  now  become  a 
necessity  to  the  Profession  if  the  interests  of  the 
Professional  Musicians  of  the  country  are  to  be  safe¬ 
guarded. 

Advantage  of  Membership. 

An  Annual  Conference. 

Sectional  Meetings. 

Benevolent  Fund. 

Orphan  Fund. 

Register  of  Members  (Annual). 

Legal  advice  and  assistance  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  Profession. 

Nomination  Forms  and  all  further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary, 

1  I.S.M.,  19,  Berners  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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NORMAL 

Normal  Corr.  College. 

(Founded  1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  &  Camb.  Locals. 


County  Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 

Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying 

Exams. 


SEND  FOR  NORMAL  GUIDE. 

Cr.  8 vo.  72  pages.  Price  6d.  net. 

FRFF  To  readers  of  this  paper  on 
j?  rvEia  .  receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 

47,  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.  22, 
and  110,  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E.  1. 


FOR  SCHOOL  AND  ADULT  ENTERTAIN¬ 
MENTS.— The  old  favourites  :  “  A  Plot  for  a 

Pardon,”  “  Caught,”  “  The  Absent  Professor,” 
“  Before  Nine,”  “  Aunt  Tabitha’s  Will,”  “  The 
Five  Georges,”  etc.,  etc.  No  fee  for  performance. 
3d.  each,  postage  extra.  Complete,  paper  cover, 
2s. — From  Author,  171,  Camden  Road,  N.W.l. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY,  Ltd., 

9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’  GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

Registrar  :  Mr.  E.  A.  Virgo. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore 
charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1-30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  ;  on  Saturdays  from 
11  a.m.  to  12-30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


JOINT  AGENCY  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

Oakley  House, 

14,  16,  and  18,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 

Under  the  management  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of 
Preceptors,  Head  Mistresses’  Association, 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses,  and 
Welsh  County  Schools  Association. 

rT*HIS  AGENCY  has  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews  : 

11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 
When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be  I 
arranged. 

Registrar  :  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


The  Tonic  Sol-fa  College. 

(Incorporated  1875) 

A  DEMONSTRATION  OF  SCHOOL  MUSIC 
TEACHING 

in  connection  with  the  Annual  Meeting  will  be  given  , 
in  the  Concert  Hall  of 
THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 
(by  kind  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  j 
College  of  Music),  Prince  Consort  Road,  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  S.W.7, 

ON  SATURDAY,  MAY  27th,  1922. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  3  p.m.  by  Sir  Walter 
Parratt.  Sir  Hugh  P.  Allen  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Borland 
will  speak.  Mr.  Granville  Humphreys  (of  London) 
and  Mr.  Robert  McLeod  (of  Edinburgh)  will  give  the 
Demonstration,  Mr.  Humphreys  dealing  with  “  The 
Modulator  and  its  uses,”  assisted  by  girls  from  the 
Fidelis  Convent  School,  Upper  Norwood,  and  Mr. 
McLeod  with  “  Appreciation  of  Rhythm,”  assisted 
by  boys  and  girls  from  Cable  Street  Central  School, 
Stepney.  The  latter  will  also  sing  a  selection  of  I 
pieces. 

ADMISSION  FREE.  NO  TICKETS  REQUIRED. 


Girls’  Public  OaySchool  Trust, Limited 

CLAPHAM  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SECONDARY  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

63,  South  Side,  Ciapham  Common,  S.W.4. 

Head  Mistress  :  Miss  A.  S.  Barratt. 

THE  TRAINING  provided  at  this  College  and  the 
Examinations  for  which  students  are  prepared  are 
as  follows  : — 

1.  SECONDARY  TRAINING  for  Post-graduate 
students  (recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education). 
(Miss  H.  Dent). 

Cambridge  Teacher’s  Certificate  and  London 
Teacher’s  Diploma. 

2.  ART  TRAINING. 

Various  Examinations  qualifying  for  Art  Teaching 
in  Secondary  Schools.  (Miss  Welch.) 

3.  LOWER  SCHOOL  and  KINDERGARTEN  j 
TRAINING.  (Miss  L.  James.) 

All  Examinations  of  the  National  Froebel  Union, 
including  Trainer’s  Diploma. 

Resident  students  are  received  in  Hostels  licensed 
by  the  Council. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MANCHESTER. 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF. 

Ellis  Llwyd  Jones  Lecturer  in  the  Teaching  of  Deaf  : 
IRENE  R.  GOLDSACK. 

For  particulars  of  Courses  for  intending  Teachers  of 
the  Deaf  application  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 


AUTO -EDUCATION  INSTITUTE  .—Directress  : 
Dr.  Jessie  White.  Lecture  Courses  and  Coaching 
in  Pedagogy  and  Psychology.  Particulars,  93, 
Gt.  Russell  St.,  W.C.l. 


DEXTERITO  TEACHING  APPLIANCES  make 
Auto-Education  possible  and  promote  progress 
and  happiness.  On  view  Reg.  Office,  Auto-Educa¬ 
tion,  93,  Gt.  Russell  Street,  W.C.l. 


THE  INCORPORATED  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 


President :  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
Offices  :  25,  Chalcroft  Road,  Lee,  London,  S.E. 13. 


THE  Association  is  the  Amalgamated  Incor¬ 
porated  British  College  of  Physical  Education 
founded  in  1891,  the  Incorporated  Gymnastic 
Teachers’  Institute  founded  in  1897,  and  the  National 
Society  of  Physical  Education  founded  in  1897,  and 
is  an  Examining  Body  for  Teachers  of  Physical 
Training. 


The  syllabus  of  examinations  provides  for  a  three 
years’  course  in  Physical  Training  and  includes  the 
British  and  Swedish  systems  and  that  contained  in  the 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 


A  special  examination  is  held  for  the  Elementary 
School  Teachers’  Certificate  for  Physical  Training. 

For  particulars  of  the  examinations,  conditions  of 
membership,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  T. 
Williams. 

Educational  Authorities  and  Principals  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  requiring  fully  qualified  Teachers  of 
Physical  Training  should  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors, 


prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA  &  DEGREE  EXAMINATIONS. 


30  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  3,000  successes 
Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  by 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write  fully  to  the  Principal,  or  call  personally,  at 

THE  CENTRAL  TUTORIAL  CLASSES, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 


WAR  MEMORIALS 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Exquisite  design  and  finest  craftsmanship. 

Send  for  Book  29. 

F.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

27,  Eastcastle  Street,  LONDON,  W.l. 


UNIVERSITY  of  St.  ANDREWS. 

L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are 
strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are 
or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Bedford, 
Belfast,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol’ 
Cambridge,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Exeter,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London, 
Manchester,  Middlesbrough,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Plymouth,  St.  Andrews, 
Sheffield,  Southampton,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

SECOND-HAND. 

State  wants — 

GALLOWAY  &  PORTER 
University  Booksellers,  Cambridge. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

EVENING  COURSES  specially 
adapted  for  teachers  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  day,  who  desire  to 
study  for  the  degrees  of  the 

UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON, 

in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science, 
and  for  the  Geography  Diploma. 

Facilities  are  also  provided  for 
Post-Graduate  and  Research  Work. 


PROSPECTUS  FREE. 

Birkbeck  College,  G.  F.  TROUP  HORNE, 
E.C.4.  Secretary. 


index  to  the  Educational  Times, 

1921. 

Readers  who  desire  a  copv  of  the  Index  to  the 
Educational  Times  for  1921  should  apply  to  the 
Publishers  as  soon  as  possible. 
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POSTS  VACANT. 


CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

B.  J.  Fletcher,  Director  of  Art  Education. 

The  following  Whole- time  Teachers  are  required 
to  commence  duty  on  1st  September  next  : — 

(1)  Master  of  Design  and  Lettering.  Maximum 
salary  £400  to  £600.  This  may  be  increased 
if  the  duties  of  the  post  be  extended  to  include 
supervision  of  work  in  the  Printing  and  Allied 
Trades’  Department. 

(2)  A  Master  who  has  had  practical  experience  in 
Lithographic  Artists’  Work,  Design  for  the 
Printing  and  Allied  Trades’  Department,  and 
who  can  teach  Drawing  and  Pattern  Design. 
Maximum  salary  £400  or  £500,  according  to 
qualifications. 

(3)  Master  of  General  Drawing.  Maximum  salary 
£400  or  £500,  according  to  qualifications. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Margaret 
Street,  and  should  be  returned  to  him  not  later  than 
the  13th  May. 

Canvassing  disqualifies. 

P.  D.  iNNES, 

Chief  Education  Officer. 


POST  WANTED. 


LADY  A.C.P.,  Oxford  Higher  Local,  etc.,  College 
trained  and  experienced,  requires  post  for  May ; 
lower  and  middle  general  form  subjects  (modem 
geography). — 246,  Ongar  Road,  Brentwood,  Essex. 


BOOKS  Second-hand  and  Hew. 

1,000,000  vols.  on  every  subject  in  stock. 

Catalogues  Free.  Mention  Wants. 
Books  on  Approval.  Books  Purchased. 

FOYLE,  121/5,  Charing  Cross  Road, 

LONDON. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 

OF 

ART  MASTERS 

Patron  : 

His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  King. 

SCHOOL  DRAWING  CERTIFICATE  FOR 
TEACHERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Examinations  are  held  in  May, 

—  Entries  close  on  March  24th.  — 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  DRAWING  FOR 
SECONDARY  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  Examinations  are  held  in  June, 

-  Entries  close  May  10th.  - 

INTERNAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  ART  AND  ART  CLASSES. 

Dates  are  arranged  to  suit  individual  Schools. 

Copies  of  these  schemes  and  forms 
of  application  may  be  obtained  on 
—  application  to  the  Secretary,  — 

ALFRED  SHUTTLEWORTH, 

A.R.C.A. 

29,  Gordon  Square,  London,  W.C.l. 


Second-hand  School  Books 

Please  Write  for  Catalogue  to 

GEORGE  OVER, 

Educational  Bookseller,  RUGBY 


POSTS  VACANT. 


KENT  EDUCATION  COM- 

MITTEE. 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  ASHFORD. 

REQUIRED — in  September — 

(a)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESS  to  teach  French. 

(b)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESS  to  teach  History. 
For  both  positions,  degree  with  training  or  good 
experience  essential.  The  French  Mistress  must  be 
able  to  teach  phonetics. 

Salary  according  to  the  Burnham  Scale. 
Applications,  together  with  stamped  and  addressed 
foolscap  envelope,  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the 
Head  Mistress. 

E.  SALTER  DAVIES, 

Director  of  Education. 

19th  April,  1922. 

STATIONERY  (Manufacturing). — Vacancies  for 
one  or  two  young  men  who  wish  to  exchange  the 
scholastic  profession  for  a  commercial  career. 
Modern  office  equipment  and  time-saving  speci¬ 
alities.- — Apply  Manifoldia,  Ltd.,  West  Bromwich 


MRS.  HOSTER’S 
Secretarial  Training  College, 

29,  GROSVENOR  PLACE,  S.W.  1. 

This  well-known  TRAINING  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  well-educated  girls  who,  leaving  school 
or  college,  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  professional 
career. 

PUPILS  CAN  START  ANY  TIME 
PROVIDED  THERE  IS  A  VACANCY. 

Part  of  the  Course  can  be  taken  by  Correspondence. 
REFERENCES : 

The  Countess  of  Mayo. 

The  Countess  (Dowager)  of  Desart. 

The  Viscountess  St.  Cyres.  The  Lady  Pirrie. 

Claude  Montefiore,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Wainwright,  Pollock  and  Co.,  Solicitors. 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Yglesias.  And  many  others. 

ALL  communications  to  be  addressed  to — 

MRS.  HOSTER, 

St.  Stephen’s  Chambers,  Telegraph  St.,  E.C.  2. 


CAMP  EQUIPMENT 


WRITE  FOR  HIRE  PRICE 
::  LIST  POST  FREE  :: 


MARQUEES. 
TENTS  D’ABRI. 


OUR  STOCK  INCLUDES : 

BELL  TENTS.  GROUND  SHEETS. 
PATROL  TENTS.  BLANKETS. 


CAMP  KETTLES, 
PALLIASSES,  ETC. 


WE  SUPPLY  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION  OF 
CAMP  EQUIPMENT 
ON  HIRE  OR  FOR 
: :  PURCHASE.  : : 


CONTRACTORS  TO 
THE  PRINCIPAL 
BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’ 
ORGANISATIONS. 


Telephone : 

AVENUE  7650  (4  lines). 


JOHN  SMITH  &  CO. 

-  (LONDON  E.),  LIMITED  - 


Telegraphic  Address  : 
CIV'ILATION,  ALD,  LONDON. 


44,  UPPER  EAST  SMITHFIELD,  LONDON,  E.  1. 
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Guildhall  School  ol  Music 

(Corporation  of  London). 

VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 

PRINCIPAL  : 

SIR  LANDON  RONALD. 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  in  all  Musical  Subjects  and 

STAGE  TRAINING  in  Elocution,  Gesture,  Stage 

. 

Dancing,  Opera  and  Film  work. 

Complete  Musical  Education  at  inclusive  fees, 
£9  9s.  and  £12  12s.  Opera  Class  Saturdays. 
“  Ruddigore  ”  in  rehearsal.  New  Term  1st  May. 

Prospectus  and  Syllabus  of  Local  Centres  and 
Local  Schools  Examinations  (open  to  general 
public)  free. 


H.  SAXE  WYNDHAM,  Secretary. 

Telephone  No :  Central  4459.  Telegrams:  “ Euphonium,  Fleet,  London.” 


Appreciation  of  Music. 

Have  your  Vacation  Course  by  correspondence 
.  this  year.  The  Course  is  drawn  up  by  an 
experienced  and  successful  teacher  of  the  subject. 

It  is  being  enjoyed  by  Teachers  of  Music  and 
School  Teachers  who  see  in  it  a  practical  Course 
that  will  interest  their  own  students  and  an 
improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  aural  training 
Courses . 

Further  particulars  from  Secretary, 

Wardrop  Correspondence  College, 

21,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C.l. 


THE  UPLANDS  SUMMER  MEETING 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT 

THE  HILL  FARM,  STOCKBURY,  KENT, 

FROM  , 

AUGUST  1—  AUGUST  16. 

The  main  subject  for  study  will  be  “  Drama  and  its 
Bearing  upon  Education.”  Lectures  by  Mr.  St.  John 
Ervine,  Professor  Findlay,  and  others.  Play  production 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Janet  Duff  and  Miss  Wolton. 

Seminars  for  the  study  of  the  new  psychology. 

All  enquiries  to 

The  Secretary,  The  Hill  Farm,  Stockbury,  Kent. 


DALCROZE  EURHYTHMICS. 

A  VACATION  COURSE,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ethel 
Driver,  Pro  Dip.,  I.S.M.,  L.R.A.M.,  Diplomee  in  Eurhythmies, 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  teachers  trained  in  the  Dalcroze  Method, 

will  be  held  in 

OXFORD,  JULY  31st  to  AUGUST  12th,  inclusive, 

comprising  (a)  Daily  Lessons  in  Rhythmic  Movement ;  ( b )  Daily 
Lessons  in  Solffege  (Ear  Training)  and  Improvization. 

The  Opening  Address  will  be  given  on  Monday,  July  31st,  at 
5-30  p.m.,  by  Sir  Hugh  Allen,  Principal  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  and  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Inquiries  and  applications  for  Prospectuses  should  be  addressed  to 

THE 

DALCROZE  SCHOOL  OF  EURHYTHMICS,  LIMITED, 
23,  Store  Street,  London,  W.C.  1. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY. 


A  VACATION  COURSE  IN  EDUCATION  will  be 
held  in  August,  1922. 

It  is  open  to  both  men  and  women,  and  is  not  confined 
to  members  of  the  University. 

Graduate  teachers  of  seven  years  standing  may  obtain 
the  University  Diploma  without  further  residence. 

Apply  to  the  Director  of  Training,  15,  Norham  Gardens, 
Oxford. 


THE  ENGLISH  FOLK  DANCE  SOCIETY. 

Director :  Cecil  J.  Sharp. 

The  Summer  Vacation  School  of  Folk  Song  and  Dance  will 
be  held  at  Cheltenham,  from  August  5th  to  August  26th, 
inclusive. 

Particulars  can  be  obtained  from, 

The  Secretary,  E.F.D.S., 

7,  Sicilian  House,  Sicilian  Avenue,  Southampton  Row,  W.C.l. 

Telephone  :  Museum  4580 


KENT  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 


Folkestone  Summer  School  for  Teachers 

AUGUST  5th  TO  SEPTEMBER  2nd,  1922. 

Principal  -  Mr.  H.  TUNALEY  (formerly  Chief  Art  Inspector  in  Elementary 
Schools  and  Training  Colleges,  Board  of  Education). 

A  General  Lecture  Course  on  “  Modern  Methods  in  Education  ”  will  be  given  by  the 

Principal. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

(1)  Methods  of  practical  instruction  throughout  the  school  curriculum  : 

(a)  for  young  children  ;  (b)  for  older  pupils. 

(2)  General  Arts  and  Crafts  Course. 

(3)  Specialised  Handicraft  in  Wood,  Metal,  Constructive  and  Decorative 

Needlework,  etc. 

(4)  Physical  Training  and  Organised  Games. 

(5)  Eurhythmies,  Singing  and  Musical  Appreciation. 

Special  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  (open  to  all  students)  will  be  given  by  well 
known  authorities  on  Dramatization  in  connexion  with  the  teaching  of  English, 
on  Village  music,  and  on  other  subjects  connected  with  the  courses. 

Full  particulars  as  to  fees,  accommodation,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
C.  A.  B.  Garrett,  Technical  Institute,  Folkestone,  who  will  also  supply  forms  of 
application  for  admission.  E.  SALTER  DAVIES, 

Director  of  Education. 


THE 

FROEBEL  SOCIETY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Will  be  held  at 

Westfield  College  (University  of  London), 
Hampstead,  London,  N.W.  3, 

From  AUGUST  2nd  to  23rd,  1922. 

Courses  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  Educational  Developments, 
Handwork,  Design  and  Colour,  Teaching  of  Arithmetic, 
Eurhythmies,  and  Country  Dances. 

Principal,  Miss  L.  James  (Head  of  the  Kindergarten  Training 
College,  Clapham  High  School). 

Further  details  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  The 
Froebel  Society,  4,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF 

STRASBOURG  (FRANCE) 

SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. 

HOLIDAY  COURSES  (JULY  3rd  TO 
SEPTEMBER  23rd). 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE. — Phonetics  (theoretical  and 
practical)  :  practice  in  speaking  and  reading 
(small  colloquial  classes)  :  exercises  in  grammar 
dictation :  translation  (oral  and  written)  and 
composition  :  history  of  the  French  language. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE  AND  CIVILIZATION.— 
History  of  French  literature  :  explications  of 
modern  French  writers  :  introductory  courses  to 
French  literature,  philosophy,  science,  and  art  of 
to-day,  to  French  social  and  political  life.  Visit 
to  schools,  monuments,  factories,  etc. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.— 
Phonetics :  practice  in  speaking :  grammar, 
dictation  :  translation  and  composition.  Intro¬ 
ductory  lectures  to  modern  German  life  and 
literature. 

FEES  :  FOR  FRENCH. — 4  weeks,  8ofrcs.  :  6  weeks, 
i2ofrcs.  :  8  weeks,  isofrcs.: 
12  weeks,  i8ofrcs. 

FOR  GERMAN  ;  4  weeks,  6ofrcs.  :  6  weeks, 
8ofrcs.  :  8  weeks,  loofrcs.  : 
12  weeks,  i2ofrcs. 

SPECIAL  FEES  FOR  STUDENTS  TAKING 
BOTH  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

EXCURSIONS  in  the  Vosges,  the  Rhine  Valley,  etc 

SPORTS  :  Rowing,  football,  tennis,  etc. 

DURING  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  a  course.  or 
lectures  including  French  language,  literature, 
conversation,  and  history  is  arranged  at 
“  l’lnstitut  d’Etudes  Francaises  Modernes  ”  for 
foreign  students. 

20-25  lessons  per  week. 

Supplementary  information  to  be  got  from  the 

Bureau  de  Renseignements  pour  les  etudiants 

etrangers,  Universite  de  Strasbourg  (France). 


LAUSANNE  UNIVERSITY 


HOLIDAY  COURSES 
IN  FRENCH. 

July  24th  to  August  25th,  1 922 


Students  may  join  when  they  like. 
Apply  for  Prospectus  to  Secretariat, 

Universite,  Lausanne  (Suisse). 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

REFORM  OF  LATIN  TEACHING. 

The  Seventh  Annual 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LATIN 
will  be  held  at 
DURHAM, 

August  2 — 12,  1922. 

Director  : 

Major  F.  R.  DALE,  d.s.o.,  m.c.,  m.a., 
Plymouth  College. 

Demonstration  Classes  (Direct  Method). 
Reading  and  Oral  Work  Practice. 
Lectures  and  Discussions  on  Methods. 
Expeditions  to  Roman  Wall,  etc. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  : — 
Mr.  N.  O.  Parry,  4,  Church  St.,  Durham. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SPANISH 

LIVERPOOL  1922  SANTANDER. 

Graded  Classes— Phonetics — Literature — History — • 
Conversation  sets  daily. 

Early  application  for  a  limited  number  of  Free 
Places  is  invited. 

Prospectus  of  both  parts  of  the  School  from  :  — 

E.  ALLISON  PEERS,  The  University,  Liverpool 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TOULOUSE. 

SUMMER  VACATION  COURSES 
at  BAGNERES  DE  BIGORRE,  for  1922 
(Second  year)  July  20  to  Sept.  20. 

SYLLABUS  (Two  Courses  each  month' — Elementary 
and  Higher  Course)  including  Grammar,  Composition, 
History,  Literature,  and  Phonetics.  Lectures  by 
University  Professors  and  Specialists.  Excursions 
arranged  for  Students.- — Apply,  The  Hon.  Secretary, 
Cours  de  Vacances,  Place  Clemenceau,  Bagneres 
Bigorre,  Hautes  Pyrenees,  France. 


EDUCATION  GUILD 

SUMMER  CONFERENCE 

on 

THE  DALTON  PLAN 

at 

THE  UNIVERSITY,  BRISTOL 

July  29th  to  August  8th,  1922. 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  the  Dalton 
Plan,  and  its  application  to  various  types 
of  subjects  and  schools. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from 
the  General  Secretary,  The  Education 
Guild,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 


hh  DUSTLESS  and  HYGIENIC  SCHOOLS 

On  all  School,  Laboratory,  Library,  &c.,  Floors  and  Linoleums  of  every  description 

F  L  O  R  I  G  E  N 


(British  Made.) 


DURING  EACH  VACATION  for  best  results. 


(Registered.) 


It  is  IMPORTANT  to  NOTE  that  ONE  APPLICATION  of  “  Florigene  ”  ALLAYS  the  DUST  and  DIRT  for  2  TO  12  MONTHS 
according  to  traffic,  not  only  during  each  Sweeping  (without  sprinkling  of  any  kind)  but  also  throughout  all  the  intervening  periods — -which  is  of 
greater  hygienic  importance.  “  Florigene  ”  is  also  easily  and  quickly  applied,  and  saves  time  and  labour. 


These  sanitary,  labour-saving,  and  economic  advantages  are  NOT  attained  by  sweeping -powders  or  any 

mechanical  or  other  method. 

Send  tor  Particulars,  Medical  Reports  and  Testimonials,  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers: 

The  “  DUST  -  ALLAYER  ”  Co.,  4,  Vernon  Place,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.1 


Contractors  to  the  Admiralty. 


War  Office. 


H.M.  Office  of  Works. 


Colonial  Govts. 


L.C  C.,  &c. 


A  Status  -  Stamping  Qualification. 

THE  NEW  DEGREE  OF 

BACHELOR  of  COMMERCE 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON) 

can  now  be  obtained  purely  by  examination,  without  attendance  at 

University  lectures. 

The  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  have,  therefore,  arranged  a  course  of 
Specialised  Postal  Coaching  whereby  the  ambitious  business  man  or  woman 
can  qualify  at  home,  under  the  most  expert  individual  tuition,  for  all  three 
examinations  which  constitute  the  Degree.  The  high  standard  of  efficiency 
which  the  course  has  attained  is  evidenced  by  the  following  percentage  of 
passes  in  the  September  1921  Examinations. 

METROPOLITAN  College  Students  -  75  per  cent. 

All  other  Candidates  -----  61  per  cent: 

Write  to-day  for  full  particulars,  which  are  contained  in  the  “  Students’ 
Guide,”  a  handsome  and  informative  volume  of  132  pages.  Free  and  Post 

Paid  from 

METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE,  STD Albans. 


^Ztemorials 


MURAL  TABLETS  IN  CAST,  ENGRAVED  AND 
REPOUSSE  BRONZE  OR  BRASS,  CARVED  OAK,  &c. 

SWANSER  &  SON,  ART  METAL  WORKERS 

Dept.  (E),  52,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.  2 
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A  BOON  TO  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 


jfc f&e  SuSuyiAS^t/ 


Just  a  touch  on  the  handle 
and  it  gathers  up  the  dust. 


Suction  Sweeper 


Sweeps  and 
Suction  Cleans 

NOT  Electric. 


DUST  INJTHE  SCHOOLROOM  IS  A  MENACE  TO  HEALTH 

WHY  NOT  REMOVE  IT  ? 

YOU  CAN  READILY  DO  THIS  BY  MEANS  OF  THE 

WHIRLWIND  SUCTION  SWEEPER. 

ONE  hand  works  it.  ONE  screw  releases  the  dust  bag. 

ONE  metal  slide  opens  the  dust  bag.  ONE  screw  detaches  the  handle. 

It  is  PERFECTLY  SIMPLE  and  SIMPLY  PERFECT. 


POINTS  TO  NOTE. 

1  .  - 


1.  The  Whirlwind  is  not  electric,  although  it  is  as 

compact  and  handsome  as  the  most  expensive 
electric  machine. 

2.  It  is  made  in  bright  metal  and  is  extremely  light 

in  weight. 


3.  The  wheelbase  is  very  small,  allowing  easy  storage. 

4.  Suction  is  powerful  and  begins  with  the  first  turn 

of  the  wheels. 

5.  It  is  fool-proof,  efficient  and  strong. 

6.  Worn  parts  are  readily  replaced. 


THE  PRICE  IS  EIGHT  GUINEAS  FROM  ALL  STORES 


or  from 

THE  PORTABLE  UTILITIES  CO.,  LTD., 

VACUUM  CLEANER  HOUSE,  7  and  8,  FISHER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 
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20,000  BOOKS 

ARMY  SURPLUS  RECENT  EDITIONS.  MOSTLY  NEW. 


Approx. 
No.  of 
Copies. 

Pub¬ 

lished 

Price. 

My 

Price. 

250 

5/- 

2/- 

30 

4/6 

1/9 

20 

— 

1/3 

100 

— 

2/- 

40 

3/- 

1/6 

50 

3/6 

1/6 

200 

V- 

lOd. 

12 

5/- 

2/3 

30 

3/6 

1/6 

250 

3/- 

1/3 

12 

4/- 

1/6 

400 

1/9 

30 

1/6 

9d. 

400 

3/6 

1/6 

50 

- 

8d. 

100 

2/6 

1/2 

75 

2/6 

1/2 

75 

— 

1/2 

60 

— 

1/4 

20 

— 

1/- 

20 

3/- 

1/4 

20 

3/6 

1/6 

800 

— 

1/3 

140 

4/- 

1/6 

250 

9d. 

50 

— 

6d. 

150 

— 

8d. 

100 

1/2 

20 

3/- 

1/6 

50 

— 

1/6 

36 

3/- 

1/4 

1500 

5/- 

2/- 

350 

•  - 

1/9 

200 

1/3 

8d. 

200 

9d. 

3000 

1/3 

6d. 

35 

— 

V- 

200 

— 

1/2 

200 

— 

1/2 

25 

— 

V- 

200 

_ 

9d. 

250 

— 

9d. 

60%  Below  Published  Prices 


MECHANICS,  ELECTRICITY, 

PHYSICS,  CHEMISTRY,  &c. 

Manual  of  Applied  Mechanics  (Jamieson  and 
Andrews). 

Elem.  Applied  Mechanics  (Morley  and 
Inchley) 

Mechanics  for  Beginners  (Cumming). 

Technical  Electricity  (Davidge  and  Hutchin¬ 
son). 

A  1st  Book  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
(W.  Perren  Maycock). 

Magnetism  and  Electricity  for  Beginners 
(Hadley). 

Prelim.  Mechanical  Drawing  (J.  T.  Treleaven). 

Engineering  Workshop  Principles  and  Prac¬ 
tice  (A.  G.  Robson). 

Electro-technics  (Henderson). 

Primer  of  Internal  Combustion  Engine 
(Wimperis). 

Steam  Road  Vehicles 

Class  Book  of  Physics  (Pts.  III-VII1  in  1 
vol.)  (Gregory  and  Hadley). 

1st  Year  Physics  (C.  E.  Jackson). 

Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Beginners  (Roscoe 
and  Lunt). 

MATHEMATICS. 

Four  Figure  Mathematical  Tables  (W.  Hall). 

First  Book  Practical  Mathematics  (Usher- 
wood  and  Trimble). 

Junior  Mathem'atics  (David  S.  Mair). 

Class  Book  of  Trig.  (Ch.  Davison). 

Elemy.  Trig.  (Hall  and  Knight). 

1st  Course  in  Maths,  for  Tech.  Stud.  (Haler 
and  Stuart). 

Elements  of  Algebra  (I)  (Carson  and  Smith). 

Elements  of  Algebra (II)  (Carson  and  Smith). 

A  Junior  Arithmetic  (Pendlebury  and 
Robinson). 

New  Junior  Arith.  (H.  Bompas  Smith). 

Macdougall’s  Practical  Business  Arithmetic. 

Macdougall’s  Suggestive  Arith.,  Book  VI 

Arithmetic  of  Commerce  (H.  H.  Talbot). 

Arithmetic  and  Accounts  (2nd  Year  Course) 
(Carter  and  Garratt). 

GEOLOGY,  HYGIENE,  &c. 

Elementary  Coal  Mining  (G.  L.  Kerr). 

Geology  for  Beginners  (W.  W.  Watts). 

Hygiene  for  Beginners  (Reynolds). 

HISTORY. 

Hist,  of  England  (with  documents)  (Keat- 
inge  and  Fraser). 

Industrial  Hist,  of  England  (Gibbins). 

Primer  Hist,  of  Europe  ( — .  Freeman). 

Introductory  Hist,  of  France  (R.  B.  Latimer) 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Primer  of  English  Literature  (Stopford 
Brooke). 

English  Composition  (A.  Cruse). 

Histories  and  Poems  (Shakespeare). 

Comedies  (Shakespeare). 

Outlines  of  Victorian  Literature  (H.  Walker 
and  Mrs.  H.  Walker). 

Science  of  Wealth  (J.  K.  Hobson). 

Elements  of  Political  Economy  (S.  J.  Chap¬ 
man). 


MUSIC. 

School  Music  Teacher  (Evans  and  McNaught)l 
Fellowship  Song  Book  (H.  Walford  Davies).  1 
McDougall’s  English  Songster  (E.  Mason, 
Mus.Doc.). 

AGRICULTURE,  BOTANY,  &c. 

Fream’s  Elements  of  Agriculture  (Professor 
Ainsworth -Davis) . 

Agriculture  (Somerville). 

Food  of  Crops  and  How  to  Apply  it  (C.  M. 
Aikman). 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm  (R.  Warrington). 

1st  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping  (Carlyle  and 
Falkner). 

Chemistry  in  the  Garden  (Cousins). 
Introduction  to  Study  of  Plants  (Fritsch 
and  Salisbury). 

Bee-keeping  Simplified. 


COMMERCIAL. 

Home  Trade  and  Mod".  Commerc.  Pract. 

(Hooper  and  Graham). 

Import  and  Export  Trade  and  Mod.  Commer. 

Pract.  (Hooper  and  Graham). 

Elem.  Man.  of  Business  Methods  (J.  K. 
Grebby). 

Arith.  of  Commerce  (H.  H.  Talbot). 
Elements  of  Book-keeping  (Buxton). 

Primer  of  Book-keeping  (L.  C.  Cropper). 
Primer  of  Book-keeping  (Pitman’s). 
Book-keeping  for  Farmers  (McDonald  and 
Grant). 


LANGUAGES. 

Hugo’s  Spanish  Simplified. 

Spanish  Reader  (Matzke). 

Libra  de  Lectura  para  Principiantes  (Ed. 
Mawur). 

Trozod  de  Historia  (Ed.  Spencer). 

Espana  Pintoresca  (Dorado). 

Inter.  Spanish  Reader  (Harrison). 
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NOTES  AND 

The  National  Union  of  Teachers. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  always  attracts  the  attention  of  the  press,  for 
it  is  recognised  that  the  Union  is  by  far  the  largest 
organisation  of  teachers  and  that  it  commands  a  political 
power  which  is  by  no  means  negligible.  At  this  year’s 
conference  in  Torquay  tfie  representatives  heard  an 
exceptionally  able  address  from  their  newly-elected 
President,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cove,  an  assistant  master  who  hails 
from  the  Rhondda  district.  Before  he  became  a  teacher 
Mr.  Cove  worked  for  some  years  as  a  miner,  and  his 
election  to  the  chair  of  the  Union  at  an  unusually  early 
age  is  a  tribute  to  his  ability  and  force  of  character. 
In  some  degree  it  is  also  a  symptom  of  the  present  trend 
of  Union  policy,  for  the  President  is  a  member  of  the 
party  of  the  extreme  left,  a  description  which  is  not 
entirely  sinister,  in  spite  of  etymology.  Recent  events 
have  brought  recruits  to  the  party,  especially  from  the 
ex-service  men,  who  are  in  no  mood  to  endure  gladly  the 
vagaries  of  the  authorities  in  connection  with  the 
Burnham  Reports.  One  need  not  be  a  revolutionary 
to  feel  considerable  sympathy  with  the  teachers  who 
find  that  they  are  expected  to  forego  many  of  the 
advantages  which  they  had  thought  themselves  to  have 
gained  by  the  process  of  peaceful  negotiation. 

A  Challenging  Address. 

It  was  refreshing  to  find  that  Mr.  Cove  devoted  only 
a  small  part  of  his  address  to  the  question  of  salaries, 
describing  it  indeed  as  “  a  subject  of  which  we  are  tired.” 
He  chose  rather  to  deal  with  the  economic  position  of  the 
Geddes  Report,  challenging  its  conclusions  and  refusing 
to  accept  the  underlying  assumption  of  the  Committee 
that  education  is  a  luxury.  While  not  accepting  all 
the  social  implications  of  Mr.  Cove’s  suggestions,  it  is 
possible  to  be  in  full  agreement  with  his  demand  that 
we  should  have  regard  to  the  human  as  well  as  the 
economic  aspect  of  our  school  system.  As  a  Socialist 
he  believes  that  our  schools  must  be  wholly  controlled 
and  conducted  by  the  State,  with  free  education  for  all. 
With  great  confidence  he  declares  that  ‘‘it  is  only 
national  capital  that  can  finance  successfully  this 
national  business.  Private  venture  is  doomed  to  failure. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  on  this  point.”  It  is  probable 
that  the  speaker  himself  is  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of 
human  nature,  which  has  an  awkward  trick  of  refusing 
to  be  content  under  official  guidance.  The  vision  of  a 
perfectly  symmetrical  state,  with  all  its  inhabitants 
turned  into  inmates  and  marshalled  at  the  word  of 
command  may  be  pleasing  to  some,  but  it  is  hardly 
likely  to  become  a  reality  so  long  as  parents  desire  to 
have  an  effective  voice  in  the  training  of  their  children. 
Universal  state  education  involves  compulsory  allocation 
to  schools,  and  this  is  a  practical  impossibility. 


COMMENTS. 

The  Dean  in  Pain. 

Dr.  Welldon,  Dean  of  Durham  and  formerly  Head¬ 
master  of  Harrow,  says  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  read 
without  pain  the  address  of  the  President  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers.  In  particular  he  grieves  over  the 
words  used  by  Mr.  Cove  in  reference  to  the  Geddes  Report, 
and  asks  whether  the  Union  demands  that  every 
department  of  public  life  should  be  subjected  to  economy 
except  the  teaching  profession.  Apparently  the  Dean 
takes  the  view  that  teachers  ought  to  submit  to  a  special 
levy.  He  forgets  that  they  share  all  the  burdens  of 
taxation  and  that  their  present  salaries  represent  very 
little  increase  upon  pre-war  figures  when  we  take  into 
account  the  devaluation  of  money.  As  a  class  the  clergy 
appear  to  dislike  the  prospect  of  any  great  improvement 
in  the  position  of  teachers,  and  the  columns  of  certain 
Church  newspapers  contain  letters  from  village  parsons 
bewailing  the  Burnham  scales.  It  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  members  of  one  profession  should  resent 
so  bitterly  a  trifling  improvement  in  the  remuneration 
of  another  and  equally  strenuous  calling.  From  Dean 
Welldon  there  might  have  been  expected  greater 
generosity  of  mind,  but  he  contents  himself  with  saying 
that  he  should  naturally  regret  any  decrease  of  expen¬ 
diture  on  salaries  and  equipment.  He  then  proceeds  to 
remind  us  that  teachers  should  aim  at  the  formation  of 
character,  and  suggests  that  they  are  not  fit  to  teach 
unless  they  accept  lower  salaries. 

Local  Responsibilities. 

It  may  bring  comfort  to  the  Dean  of  Durham  to  know 
that  the  entire  Burnham  Scheme  is  in  some  peril. 
Nearly  a  score  of  Local  Authorities  refuse  to  adopt  it. 
Of  the  remainder  some  are  seeking  pretexts  for  aban¬ 
doning  it  and  others  are  meeting  with  scant  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Board  are 
revising  the  agreements  made  between  authorities  and 
teachers  and  are  demanding  exact  conformity  with  the 
Burnham  scheme,  even  where  the  arrangements  already 
made  have  had  their  tacit  approval.  The  result  is  chaos, 
and  among  Local  Authorities  a  widespread  feeling  that 
the  less  they  spend  the  more  will  the  Board  be  pleased. 
In  Southampton  the  lock-out  of  teachers  continues,  in 
spite  of  the  repeated  decisions  of  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  body  is  over-ridden  by  the  Town  Council, 
which  refuses  to  pay  the  approved  Burnham  salaries, 
and  originally  demanded  that  the  teachers  should  accept 
a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  provisional 
minimum  scale.  Clearly  this  is  a  case  for  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Board,  unless  they  prefer  to  take  refuge 
in  the  pretence  that  salary  arrangements  are  no  concern 
of  theirs.  It  is  a  little  too  late  for  such  a  pretence, 
however,  since  the  Board  were  represented  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Burnham  Committee  and  Mr.  bisher  has 
accepted  their  Report.  Recently  it  has  become  doubtful 
whether  the  committee  can  go  on,  since  certain  of  the 
official  auditors  are  surcharging  Local  Authorities  for 
the.  expenses  of  their  representatives. 
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Irish  Teachers  in  Conference. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  policy 
of  the  new  Irish  State  concerning  education.  On  the 
18th  April  the  Irish  National  Teachers  met  in  conference 
at  Dublin  and  heard  addresses  by  Mr.  M.  Hayes,  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  Dail  Eireann,  and  Mr.  F. 
Lynch,  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment.  Both  spoke  of  the  need  of  teaching  the  Irish 
language  in  schools  and  Mr.  Lynch  said  it  was  intended 
to  close  the  schools  for  three  months  during  the  coming 
summer  in  order  that  the  teachers  might  learn  Irish. 
The  President,  Mr.  John  Harbison,  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  new  salary  scales,  and  urged  the  need  for  a 
better  method  of  inspection,  more  sympathetic  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  a  system  of  university  training  for  all 
teachers.  He  also  urged  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
strengthen  the  law  relating  to  school  attendance.  This 
last  point  was  strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Cormac  Walsh, 
the  newly-elected  President,  who  stated  that  in  Germany 
the  average  attendance  was  99  per  cent.,  in  Japan  98 
per  cent.,  and  even  in  the  Orkney  Islands  it  was  86  per 
cent.  In  Ireland,  with  a  leaving  age  of  twelve  years,  the 
average  attendance  was  only  69  per  cent.  Later  speakers 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  Register  of  Teachers, 
and  proposals  were  advanced  for  obtaining  greater 
security  of  tenure.  Throughout  the  conference  there  was 
evidence  of  a  new  hope  and  a  brighter  outlook  for  educa¬ 
tion  in  Ireland,  provided  that  the  pitfalls  of  an  over¬ 
narrow  nationalism  are  avoided.  The  conference 
decided  to  press  for  a  special  Commission  of  Enquiry  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  detailed  report  on  the  present 
position. 


Small  Schools. 

In  discussions  concerning  our  state  school  system  it 
is  often  forgotten  that  small  schools  are  very  numerous. 
They  are  also  difficult  to  close  or  to  absorb,  since  they 
meet  the  needs  of  isolated  districts  or  because  they  are 
controlled  by  a  religious  body  and  kept  alive  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  certain  form  of  religious  teaching. 
There  is  a  tendency  towards  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Council  or  provided  schools  with  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  number  of  Voluntary  or  non-provided 
ones.  Thus  in  1903  there  were  5,049  Council  Schools  in 
England,  with  accommodation  for  2f  million  children  ; 
while  the  Voluntary  Schools  numbered  13,438,  with 
3|  million  children.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
number  in  a  Council  School  was  over  500,  and  in  a 
Voluntary  School  under  200.  In  1920  there  were 
7,435  Council  Schools  and  1 1,635  Voluntary  Schools,  the 
former  having  nearly  4  million  places,  the  latter  2.6 
millions.  The  problem  of  the  small  village  school  is  a 
difficult  one  for  the  administrator  who  has  to  study 
economy,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  central  schools  to  which  children  may  be 
conveyed  in  motor-cars.  It  is  urged  that  this  method 
would  be  economical  and  that  the  children  would  gain 
by  joining  a  community  greater  than  that  of  a  small 
luial  school.  This  plan  will  displace  many  teachers 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  shall  gain  in  the  long 
lun.  It  might  be  wiser  to  try  the  plan  of  .converting 
the  village  school  into  a  community  centre,  where  adoles¬ 
cents  and  adults  might  obtain  instruction  and  recreation. 


Continued  Education. 

The  part-time  continuation  schools  proposed  under  the 
Act  of  1918  may  be  regarded  as  dead.  Even  in  London, 
where  the  work  has  been  done  under  great  difficulties  and 
has  achieved  excellent  results,  the  cry  for  economy  will 
probably  bring  about  the  closing  of  the  schools.  The 
views  of  leaders  of  working-class  opinion  seem  to  be 
moving  towards  a  scheme  for  universal  secondary 
education,  and  the  method  is  outlined  in  the  recently 
published  book  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney,  under  the  title, 
“  Secondary  Education  for  All.”  The  proposal  is  that 
primary  education  should  be  treated  as  a  stage  ending  at 
the  age  of  eleven  plus  and  that  all  boys  and  girls  should 
thereupon  receive  whole-time  schooling  up  to  sixteen  at 
least.  Many  will  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  their  ideas  to 
such  a  scheme,  but  we  must  remember  that  our  State 
elementary  schools  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  a  modern 
community,  where  the  range  of  necessary  knowledge  is 
constantly  increasing. 


TRAVELLER’S  TALES. 

Oh  sailor,  brought  you  nothing  back 
From  the  bright  plunging  seas  ? 

Lo  !  there  upon  the  homeward  track 
Their  burdened  argosies, 

And  shining  on  the  creaking  decks 
Their  coloured  treasuries. 

Nay,  I  have  brought  you  nothing 
From  all  my  sailing  span, 

Though  I  have  followed  like  a  bird 
The  wind’s  incessant  fan, 

Save  a  little  dust  from  Mexico, 

And  a  tea  rose  from  Japan. 

Only  a  dusty  insect’s  wing 
From  shades  none  ever  trod, 

By  a  river’s  monstrous  forests 
In  a  land  forgot  by  God  ; 

And  a  little  swirl  of  yellow  dust 
That  Montezuma  trod. 

The  tinkle  of  an  anklet 
And  a  whisper  in  my  soul, 

A  strange  strong  scent  from  China 
No  spirit  can  control ; 

And  a  sea-mew’s  chance  dropt  feather 
Flying  south  from  the  Pole. 

Margot  Robert  Adamson. 
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A  SCHOOL  OF  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

By  Mrs.  G.  McCroben. 


It  is  hardly  possible  just  now  to  open  a  newspaper 
without  finding  some  reference  to  education .  The  Geddes 
Committee,  by  reducing  the  cost  of  education  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  estimate  its  financial  value  as  a  national  asset  ; 
an  indignant  parent  writes  to  the  press  and  condemns 
our  schools  wholesale  because  his  son  has  failed  to 
solve  a  simple  problem  in  arithmetic  ;  others  assert 
that  the  supply  of  food  in  boys’  boarding  schools  is 
inadequate  ;  one  newspaper  discusses  the  value  of  the 
teacher  in  terms  of  the  Burnham  scale,  and  states  that 
“  of  the  teachers  it  is  said  that  the  quality  of  mentality 
required  is  somewhat  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  civil 
servant  of  certain  grades  and  the  clerk  associated  with 
railway  management.” 

It  is  therefore  particularly  interesting  just  now  to 
compare  the  present  day  attitude  to  the  finance  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  salary  question  with  that  of  earlier  days, 
and  when  I  recently  came  across  some  balance  sheets 
and  reports  of  work  of  a  school  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
the  comparison  was  inevitable. 

The  school  belonged  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  and  was  opened  by  them  in  1816  in  one  of  the 
West  Riding  towns.  These  schools  have  an  interesting 
origin  and  plan  of  work  and  were  the  outcome  of  a  school 
started  by  the  Quaker,  Joseph  Lancaster,  in  London. 
He  felt  very  strongly  that  all  children  had  a  right  to 
education  whether  their  parents  could  pay  for  it  or  not, 
and  so  put  over  the  door  of  his  school  the  following 
inscription  “  All  who  wish  may  send  their  children 
and  have  them  educated  freely  ;  and  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  have  their  education  for  nothing  may  pay  for 
it  if  they  please.” 

There  was  obviously  no  money  for  a  staff,  so  he  divided 
the  children  into  small  groups  or  classes,  each  under  the 
charge  of  an  elder  child,  and  helped  these  juvenile 
teachers  himself  and  supervised  the  work  generally. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  adopted  the 
same  method  and  put  one  mistress  in  charge  of  each 
school  with  monitors  working  under  her.  The  principle 
of  optional  payments  was  maintained,  but  the  school  was 
mainly  dependent  on  donations  and  subscriptions  and 
on  the  sales  of  garments  made  by  the  older  girls.  For 
example,  in  the  year  1822-1823,  when  there  were  117 
girls  in  the  school,  the  receipts  from  donations  and 
subscriptions  amounted  to  £37  14s.  6d.;  from  children’s 
weekly  payments  to  £19  13s.  Id.  ;  from  sales  of  work 
done  in  the  school  to  £14  16s.  2d.;  and  the  total 
expenditure  was  £67  17s.  7d.,  or  a  cost  of  11s.  9d.  per 
scholar  for  the  year. 

Even  the  Geddes  Committee  would  not  recommend 
such  a  cut  as  this. 

Economy  has  always  been  a  consideration  of  primary 
importance  in  English  education,  and  the  committee  of 
this  school  upheld  the  tradition.  Nothing  daunted  by 
small  receipts,  they  set  themselves  to  accumulate  a 
balance,  and  in  1 822  by  the  simple  expedient  of  reducing 
the  mistress’  salary  to  £36  15s.  they  were  able  to  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  on  higher  profits.  As  the  report 
says  : — “  It  will  be  observed  that  since  the  mistress’ 
salary  has  been  reduced  there  has  been  a  small  yearly 
increase  of  the  balance.” 

Later,  they  “  advanced  as  an  assistant  a  deserving 


scholar  who  must  otherwise  have  left  the  school,  and 
whose  parents  are  satisfied  with  very  modest  remunera¬ 
tion.  In  the  receipts  for  the  year  is  the  item,  “  Remunera¬ 
tion  for  attendance  13s.  2d.”  and  if  it  refers  to  the 
“  deserving  scholar’s  ’  salary,  it  may  well  be  described 
as  “  very  modest.”  In  a  later  year  the  head  monitor’s 
salary  figures  at  £2  19s.  Id.  In  1831  the  committee 
not  only  increased  the  mistress’  salary  to  £45,  but  in  a 
fit  of  generosity  gave  her  a  present  of  £5. 

Instead  of  the  varied  time  table  for  children  of  to-day, 
with  its  handwork,  physical  work,  singing,  etc.,  the 
children  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  spent  all 
their  time  in  learning  the  three  R’s  and  sewing,  and 
never  got  very  far  even  with  these. 

The  report  on  reading  and  spelling  classifies  progress 
as  each  additional  letter  or  syllable  was  added  to  the 
children’s  capacity  : — 

“  Eleven  learn  the  alphabet ;  nine  words  of  two 
letters  ;  nine  of  three  ;  ten  of  four  ;  eighteen  words  of 
one  syllable ;  thirteen  spell  dissyllables  and  read 
Scripture  lessons ;  fourteen  words  of  three  or  four 
syllables  and  read  in  the  Bible  ;  eighteen  spell  promis¬ 
cuously  and  read  in  books.”  It  is  not  uncommon  even  in 
these  days  to  find  girls  who  “  spell  promiscuously.” 
Books  seem  very  unimportant  in  this  school,  and  oddly 
enough  they  never  appear  as  part  of  the  expenditure. 

The  little  ones  use  slates  for  writing  and  are  later 
promoted  to  pencils  ;  the  items  of  ”  Slates  and  lessons 
from  London  ”  and  “  copy  boards  and  pencil  cases  ” 
figure  largely  in  the  accounts,  but  pens  and  ink  find  no 
place  there.  The  report  on  writing  measures  progress 
by  the  same  rule  of  thumb  as  that  on  reading  : — 

“  Twenty-seven  make  strokes  and  a  few  letters ; 
sixteen  words  of  one  syllable  ;  twelve,  of  two  syllables  ; 
fifteen  write  from  copper  plates  ;  twenty-six  in  copy 
books  from  copper  plates.” 

The  report  shows  a  mechanical  exactitude  in  the 
teaching  which  would  break  the  heart  of  a  Montessorian. 

Then  comes  the  important  subject  of  “  Cyphering,” 
when  we  learn  that  : — 

“  Ten  are  in  simple  addition  ;  eight  in  subtraction  ; 
four  in  multiplication ;  four  in  division ;  three  in 
compound  addition  ;  one' in  compound  multiplication  ; 
the  rest  learn  combination  of  figures.” 

Only  thirty  are  accounted  for  in  the  various  rules,  so 
that  the  rest  of  the  1 1 7  girls  must  have  been  absorbed  in 
the  mysterious  process  of  “  combination  of  figures.” 

Sewing  was  perhaps  the  most  important  subject, 
possibly  because  the  school  income  depended  largely 
upon  it.  As  an  incentive  prizes  consisting  of  “  Linen 
Drapery  ”  and  “  Haberdashery  ”  were  given  for  needle¬ 
work.  One  wonders  if  the  little  girls  appreciated  this 
utilitarian  form  of  prize. 

The  report  shows  progress  from  stitch  to  stitch  : — 

“  Eighteen  learn  to  hem  ;  nine  to  seam  ;  eighteen  to 
stitch;  nine  to  gather  and  set  on  wristbands ;  nine  herring¬ 
bone  stitch  ;  nine  darning  ;  thirty-six  have  samplers, 
fourteen  of  whom  are  very  much  improved  during  the 
last  year  and  can  most  of  them  make  a  fine  shirt.” 

The  committee  were  evidently  interested  in  the  school ; 
their  duties  were  to  subscribe  money,  to  persuade  others 
to  become  subscribers,  and  to  act  as  amateur  inspectors 
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or  “  Visitors,”  as  they  were  called.  The  report  of  1825 
calls  for  further  help.  The  committee  “  are  encouraged 
by  the  appearance  of  the  school  and  the  excellent 
character  and  training  of  the  present  teacher  to  hope  for 
the  continuance  and  increase  of  its  prosperity  ;  this 
must  greatly  depend  on  the  continued  interest  of  those 
engaged  in  its  support,  and  the  committee  would  remind 
the  subscribers  that  such  among  them  as  cannot  serve 
the  school  by  their  attendance  as  visitors,  or  at  the 
committees,  might  by  occasionally  inspecting  it,  or  by 
an  endeavour  to  recommend  suitable  children,  thus  far 
aid  and  sanction  the  undertaking,  the  object  of  which  is  so 
decidedly  in  unison  with  those  feelings  of  benevolence 
and  duty  which  we  as  a  society  profess  and  inculcate.” 

All  was  not  smooth  sailing,  however,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  their  troubles  with  the  parents,  which  are 
voiced  in  the  report  :■ — - 

"  The  committee  cannot  omit  remarking  that  the 
care  and  persevering  attention  of  the  mistress,  in 
endeavouring  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
children  in  their  conduct  and  learning,  has  operated 
as  a  counterbalance  to  the  discouragements  with 
which  they  have  had  to  contend. 

”  One  of  these  has  arisen  from  the  irregular 
attendance  of  the  children  during  the  late  inclement 
weather,  which  may  account  for  the  school  not 
being  quite  full,  and  is  already  in  degree  obviated 
by  the  return  of  a  milder  season.  The  numerous 
changes  in  the  school,  two  of  which  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  parents  to  comply  with 
its  established  rules,  cannot  be  viewed  without  deep 
regret,  as  it  is  a  proof  of  the  disregard,  in  too  many, 
to  the  true  interests  of  their  offspring.  The  girls 
who  are  more  favourably  circumstanced,  and  who 
have  been  orderly  and  regular  in  their  attendance, 
afford  a  pleasing  contrast,  and  stimulate  the  desire 
to  pursue,  with  continued  energy,  an  object  fraught 
with  such  deep  interest,  being  aware  that  the 
poignancy  of  regret  in  regard  to  the  negligence  of 
parents  must  be  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  mind 
is  prepared  to  discover,  and  appreciate,  the  fruits 
produced  by  the  culture  of  education.” 

The  secretaries  of  the  committee  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  both  on  the  sentiment  and  on  the  mode  of 
expression  of  the  last  paragraph  ! 


Burnham  Scales.  ‘ 

Circular  1253.— Second  Class  Honours. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  decided  that  as  from 
April  1st  they  cannot  take  into  account  for  grant  any 
additional  payments  for  second  class  honours  degrees 
made  otherwise  than  in  strict  accord  with  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Burnham  Committee.  As  regards  pay¬ 
ments  already  made  up  to  March  31st  the  Board  do  not 
refuse  to  take  these  into  account  seeing  that  local  authorities 
had  no  guidance  in  the  matter  before  December  7th  last  ; 
but  where  no  discrimination  at  all  seems  to  have  been 
attempted,  the  Board  reserves  the  right  to  examine  the 
circumstances  before  paying.  A  reference  was  made  to 
the  Burnham  Committee’s  “  principles  ”  in  our  columns  in 
February.  Much  confusion  and  irritation  are  being  caused 
by  these  belated  decisions  of  the  Board. 


BENJAMIN  PEPYS  MUST  GO  TO  SCHOOL— 

A  SKETCH. 

By  M.  E.  Hall. 

IV  April,  1922. 

This  day  my  wife  tells  me  that  our  boy,  being  now 
seven  yeares  and  three  mos,  is  getting  beyond  her  to 
teach  and  that  I  must  either  find  the  time  to  do  it 
myself  or  the  money  to  send  him  to  school.  There  being 
no  good  school  in  the  neighbourhood  and  most  of  my 
friends  having  sent  their  boys  away  to  school,  it  seems 
I  must  perforce  do  soe  to.  Soe,  to  write  to  Mr.  Paton 
and  ask  for  Booklets  of  Preparatory  Schools  for  boys. 

In  the  meantime  I  figure  out  that  my  wife  should  be 
able  to  pay  the  fee  out  of  her  house-keeping  allotment 
as  she  will  save  his  food  (which  is  no  small  thing)  and 
the  wear  and  tear  in  the  house  for  nine  mbs  in  the  yeare. 
But  when  I  do  tell  her  my  plan  she  goes  into  a  fit  of 
temper  and  calls  me  a  “  stingy  brute,”  soe  I  do  drop 
the  matter. 

3rd  April,  1922. 

By  the  post-boy  this  morning  comes  a  fat  budget 
from  Mr.  Paton  who  can  cordially  recommend  some 
thirty  schools  to  fit  my  description.  I  sort  the  Booklets 
into  four  piles,  namely — dear,  dearer,  dearest,  too  dear, 
before  I  goe  to  the  Office  ;  but  when  I  return  at  lunch 
time  I  find  them  re-sorted  by  my  wife,  and  when  I  ask 
her  what  was  her  system  I  find  it  to  have  been — near, 
nearer,  nearest,  too  near.  Soe  together  we  sort  them 
again  on  a  mutual  plan,  into  two  piles,  “  Possible  ”  and 
“  Impossible.”  I  then  leave  my  wife  to  ponder  over 
”  Possible  ”  the  while  I  return  to  work. 

When  I  come  home  at  night,  she  in  a  pretty  flutter 
to  think  that  Mr.  Spinks  of  The  Larches  does  not  let 
the  boys  goe  home  at  the  half-term,  and  that  Mr. 
Jimson  of  The  Laurels  gives  no  religious  teaching  in 
his  school.  She,  however,  well  pleased  with  Mr.  Black 
of  Fair  view  House,  who  has  for  his  Staff  three  Matrons 
and  but  one  assistant  master,  to  fifty  boys. 

We  allmost  come  to  high  words  over  Mr.  Black, 
she  saying  that  our  boy  is  so  delicate  and  highly  strung 
that  a  school  with  three  Matrons  is  just  the  place  for 
him,  and  I  saying  that  if  he  is  so  frail  as  that  it  were 
better  he  should  stay  at  home  with  his  Mother.  She 
now  bursts  into  teares  ;  soe  I  tell  her  that  I  did  but 
jest,  and  we  will  find  a  school  at  which  the  boy’s  body 
and  his  mind  and  his  soul  shall  all  have  due  care. 

At  last  we  both  agree  that  Mr.  Wright  of  The  Firs  has 
all  that  we  could  wish  in  all  ways.  I  take  pen  and 
paper  and  write  at  once  to  ask  that  we  may  goe  to  see 
him  and  the  school  and  (at  my  wife’s  most  urgent 
request)  the  Matron,  at  some  early  date. 

This  being  done,  and  the  letter  gone  to  post,  my  wife 
does  rail  at  me  for  that  I  want  to  part  her  from  her 
little  Benjamin  ;  but  when  I  do  bring  her  to  mind  that 
it  was  she  who  first  had  spoke  of  the  matter  she  has  to 
hold  her  peace. 

Soe  to  bed,  but  on  my  way  thither  I  do  take  a  peep 
into  the  boy’s  room.  Being  very  quiet  to  do  soe,  I  spy 
his  Mother  standing  by  his  bed,  and  somehow  my  eyes 
do  become  a  morsel  dim  at  the  sight. 

’Tis  passing  strange  that  the  mere  thought  of  parting 
with  our  little  Benjamin  should  so  affect  us.  Indeed  I 
know  not  how  I  shall  comfort  my  wife  when  the  real 
time  comes. 
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MOLE-HILLS. 

By  W.  C.  Watson,  M.A, 

(lately  Master  of  Method  in  the  Sheffield  City  Training  College). 


I  was  taken  the  other  day  by  the  Director  of  Education 
of  a  famous  watering-place  to  visit  some  of  its  schools. 
We  saw  much  that  was  cheering  and  charming  ;  but  one 
incident  was  so  symptomatic  that  it  seems  worth  while 
to  reflect  upon  it.  It  points  to  deep  waters. 

We  were  in  an  infants’  classroom  ;  a  student  from  a 
neighbouring  training  college  was  teaching  English. 
The  children  were  repeating  some  verses  of  a  poem  in 
which  flowers  were  personified  and  talked  to  one  another 
and  the  world.  I  cannot  give  the  verses,  nor  does  this 
matter,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  question  their  values  as 
literature.  Enough  that  they  were  narrative  in  form, 
descriptive  in  intent  ;  not  dramatic.  What  I  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  is  what  the  teacher  was  doing. 

Polly  and  Tommy  were  called  out  to  stand  before  the 
class  and  to  speak  the  words  supposed  to  be  spoken  by 
the  personified  flowers.  Where  inverted  commas  were 
present,  Polly  or  Tommy  was  to  speak  ;  where  absent, 
the  class  was  to  act  as  chorus.  Every  teacher  knows 
what  happened.  Polly  outran  her  legal  portion  ; 
Tommy  said  uncomma’d  words,  then  in  reaction  missed 
his  cue.  Of  course,  a  member  of  the  chorus  helped  him 
out  ;  but  this  piece  of  altruism  was  not  countenanced 
by  authority.  Atmosphere  and  faces  grew  stiffer  and 
straineder.  Polly  II  and  Tommy  III  tried — with 
indifferent  success.  These  young  mouths  didn’t  seem 
able  to  realise  the  law  of  their  dependence  upon  commas. 
....  We  fled  ’ere  the  heights  were  scaled. 

To  what  end  was  violence  being  done  to  the  inclina¬ 
tions  of  these  children  ?  So  far  as  could  be  seen,  the 
end  was  to  impress  a  mere  externality— the  use  of 
“  inverted  commas  ”  ;  an  intellectual  convention  of 
minor  importance  at  any  time,  of  no  importance  what¬ 
ever  to  infants,  cognised  in  a  few  seconds  when  the  need 
for  cognition  comes — but  here  pushed  to  the  forefront, 
bowed  down  to  like  Baal,  a  tin  can  hiding  the  sun. 

For  such  a  practice  closes  the  mind  to  the  significance 
of  verse.  Conceive  the  method  applied  to  inspired 
poetry. 

“  Is  there  anybody  there  ?  ”  said  the  traveller, 
Knocking  on  the  moonlit  door  ; 

•  And  his  horse  in  the  silence  champed  the  grasses 
Of  the  forest’s  ferny  floor  ; 

And  a  bird  flew  up  out  of  the  turret, 

Above  the  Traveller’s  head  ; 

And  he  smote  upon  the  door  again  a  second  time  ; 
“  Is  there  anybody  there  ?  ”  he  said. 

Conceive,  if  you  can  and  dare,  “  Is  there  anybody 
there  ?  ”  spoken  by  a  voice,  soft,  sympathetic,  flooding 
the  senses  at  a  breath  with  a  consciousness  of  mystery  : 
burst  upon  by  a  chorus — "  said  the  Traveller.”  And 
conceive,  even  worse,  the  end  : 

Full  chorus  :  And  he  smote  upon  the  door  a  second  time  ; 
Solo:  ‘‘Is  there  anybody  there?”  Chorus:  he  said. 

What  is  lost  ?  All  the  subtlety :  all  grace :  all 
insinuative  power  :  ease,  continuity,  oneness,  wholeness, 
holiness,  health.  A  sick,  dismembered  mess  is  left — 
like  1  bud  pulled  to  pieces,  or  a  butchered  butterfly. 

T  hat  is  not  a  poem  for  infants  ?  Maybe.  Is  this  ? 


“  Bunches  of  grapes,”  says  Timothy  ; 

“  Pomegranates  pink,”  says  Elaine  ; 

“  A  junket  of  cream  and  a  cranberry  tart 
For  me,”  says  Jane. 

“  Love-in-a-mist,”  says  Timothy  ; 

“  Primroses  pale,”  says  Elaine  ; 

“  A  nosegay  of  pinks  and  mignonette 
For  me,”  says  Jane. 

“  Chariots  of  gold,”  says  Timothy  ; 

“  Silvery  wings,”  says  Elaine  ; 

“  A  bumpity  ride  in  a  wagon  of  hay 
For  me,”  says  Jane. 

Imagine  two  small  ladies  and  one  small  gentleman 
speaking  their  inverted-comma’d  words  and  chopping 
off  with  effort  where  the  silly  mark  comes  ;  and  then 
“  says  Timothy,”  “  says  Elaine,”  “  says  Jane  ”  tacked 
on  by  fifty  gasping  voices.  Imagine  it,  with  sensuous¬ 
ness  of  sound  and  sight.  What  is  lost  ?  Grace  ? 
Charm  ?  Appeal  ?  Purity  ?  Evenness,  smoothness, 
legato  tone  ?  Rhythm  ?  Unity  ?  One  thing  we  may 
be  sure  of — de  la  Mare  is  lost  ! 

It  is  sad  that  almost  on  the  birthday  of  Sir  Henry 
Newbolt’s  Report  on  the  Teaching  of  English  it  should 
be  possible  to  see  such  shutting  of  the  eyes  to  the  nature 
of  poetry  and  the  plain  facts  of  verse.  Any  inspector 
or  training  college  lecturer  can  discover  such  situations 
indefinitely  often.  Is  it  the  fault  of  secondary  school, 
or  college,  or  of  previous  ill-habit,  or  the  misfortune  of 
the  race  ? 

What  are  the  underlying  troubles  of  which  this  is 
one  of  many  symptoms  ?  The  charges  against  the  young 
lady,  or  against  her  method,  are,  I  suppose,  these  : 

She  was  insisting  upon  a  premature  examination  of 
the  mechanical  conventions  of  writing.  It  was  not 
enough  that  those  children,  who  were  smart  enough 
(and  interested  enough),  should  know  that  inverted 
commas  indicate  a  speech  ;  everyone  must  be  on  the 
stretch  for  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
“  speech,”  or  “  commas,”  or  both  ;  and  “  somebody 
speaking,”  “  who  is  speaking  ?  ”  occupy  the  focus  of 
attention.  The  time  for  this  piece  of  intellectual 
analysis  of  the  conventions  of  writing  is  later  ;  is  when 
the  child  needs  to  use  inverted  commas  when  he  writes, 
and  realises  his  need.  For  reading  purposes  he  can  do 
quite  well  without  them — as  indeed  we  all  did  until 
recently,  and  do  now  when  we  read  the  Bible.  The 
child’s  concern  with  verse  is  not  with  its  commas,  whether 
double  or  single — his  concern  with  verse  is  to  enjoy  it. 
What  enjoyment  this  class  got  was  not  that  of  verse, 
but  of  a  game,  or  a  test  of  alertness — they  were  on  the 
qui-vive  to  fit  a  jig-saw  puzzle  together. 

Worse  still,  she  was  insisting  upon  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  verse,  which  was  descriptive,  and  of  the  so-called 
“  speeches,”  which  were  descriptive  also,  and  therefore, 
in  her  method,  the  portion  of  the  chorus  or  class. 
Refer  to  de  la  Mare  above,  and  the  clearness  of  this 
point  shames  words.  Had  she  thought  fit  to  have 
suitable  verses  dramatised,  well  and  good  ;  but  then 
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she  should  not  have  chosen  a  lyric.  Ihe  broad  distinc¬ 
tions  of  literature  are  as  vital  in  the  infants  school  as 
they  should  be  in  training  college  or  university. 

But  perhaps  most  serious  of  all,  this  method  gave 
impulse  to  those  forces  of  disharmony  which  are  foreign 
to  the  nature  of  the  child,  but  all  too  common  in  the 
environment  pressing  upon  him.  The  modern  practice 
of  teaching  does  scant  justice  to  the  values  of  uninterrup¬ 
tion.  Buildings,  noise,  organisation,  even  the  very 
virtues  of  the  search  for  “  freedom  ”  itself,  tend  to  dis¬ 
ruptions  of  the  learning  process  in  schools  just  as  the 
pressures  and  conventions  of  social  life  discourage 
sustained  thought  amongst  the  many  and  make  it  the 
perquisite  of  the  specialist.  Many  more  of  us  than 
habitually  employ  it  are  capable  of  progressive  thought. 
The  difficulties  we  meet  in  giving  it  play,  unless  indeed 
we  have  advanced  powers  of  concentration  :  the  shifts 
to  which  we  are  reduced  to  gain  quietude  :  the  feeble 
use  we  make  of  the  periods  we  snatch  :  the  time  we 
waste  in  composing  the  mind  to  reflection — -these  are  a 
few  signs  of  a  prevalent  misfortune  of  unrest,  and  they 
urge  us  to  welcome,  and  jealously  to  treasure,  every 
occasion  of  repose. 

There  is  a  law  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand, 
by  which  every  uninterrupted  whole  that  enters  into 
the  system  tends  to  compose  and  harmonise  the  soul. 
To  such  harmony  it  is  the  function  of  art  to  minister, 
and  in  this  ministry  literature  is  a  high  priestess.  I  say 
uninterrupted,  rather  than  complete  or  perfect  whole, 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  the  constant  passing  of  wholes, 
as  wholes,  into  the  mind  ;  the  whole,  from  beginning  to 
end,  first  word,  or  note,  or  movement,  to  last,  so  that  the 
impression  left  may  be  pure  and  indivisible,  unspoiled 
by  intrusion,  interruption,  alien  thought.  It  should  be 
a  first  charge  upon  the  teacher  of  any  art — literature  not 
excepted — to  offer  wholes,  unities,  pure  indivisible 
things  of  beauty,  to  the  absorbing  souls  of  their  pupils  ; 
and  so  to  offer  them  that  impressions  may  be  formed  free 
of  intrusion,  free  of  disturbance  from  without. 

And  more — a  habit  of  mind  is  surely  to  be  sought 
which  looks  to  form  impressions  in  this  way  ;  which 
avoids  disturbance,  declining  to  resent  it  only  because 
resentment  doubles  unrest.  It  would  seem  that  care 
for  the  fashioning  of  such  a  habit  is  lacking  in  much  of 
our  teaching.  We  fail  not  only  to  minimise  interruption 
from  outside  the  classroom,  but  even  within  we  go  out 
of  our  way  to  disrupt  the  assimilative  process  in  our 
pupils— to  interrupt  ourselves,  as  it  were,  and  make 
breaches  in  our  own  building. 

I  know  that  what  has  been  written  jumps  abruptly 
from  the  trivial  to  the  grave — may  seem  a  mountainous 
elaboration  of  a  mole-hill  theme.  But  a  mole-hill, 
after  all,  is  a  sign  that  all  is  not  well  beneath,  and  if 
mole-hills  have  their  place  in  the  economy  of  nature,  they 
are  none  the  less  destructive  to  the  placid  bounded  levels 
of  lawn  and  garden  where  contemplation  reigns.  If  I 
have  fixed  the  gaze  unduly  upon  one,  it  is  because  it 
is  a  symptom  of  a  vast  ramification  beneath  the  surface  ; 
ramification  so  vast,  so  common,  that  we  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  seldom  try  to  catch  the  mole. 
Only  a  sense  of  the  values  of  continuity,  of  the  undis¬ 
turbed  assimilation  of  wholes,  of  completing  a  process 
once  begun — in  a  word,  of  the  values,  physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual  of  growth  in  harmony,  can  aVhil  to  catch 
the  mole. 


APPEARANCE  AND  REALITY  : 

A  METEMPIRICAL  LYRIC. 

I. 

Wisdom’s  last  word  !  She  knows  she  may  not  know  ; 

Round  the  hid  soul  is  ranged  the  sensuous  world, 
And  outward  things  that  ceaseless  come  and  go — 

Here,  the  frail  rose-leaves  summer  late  unfurled 
But  for  the  rapine  of  next  winter’s  snow — - 

There,  Light’s  last  orb  through  temporal  spaces 
hurled 

Toward  the  chill  Dark  that  cometh  sure  as  slow — 

All  sequent  things,  in  flight  or  flow 
On  tidal  waves  of  refluent  Time, 

The  captive  soul  in  tower  sublime 
Through  windows  barred  doth  watch,  and  lo  ! 

Learns  clearliest  this  :  she  may  not  nearlier  know. 

II. 

Fettered,  the  soul  looks  forth  on  finite  things  ; 

Alien  and  exiled,  sees  them  as  afar, 

Yet  yearns  beyond  them,  and  on  fleeter  wings 
Than  poise  the  passion  of  the  aspiring  star, 

Desire  mounts  heavenward,  where  each  hill-top  rings 
With  joy  unechoing  ’mid  the  creak  and  jar, 

Clamour  and  clang  this  air’s  least  wafture  brings  : 

Yea,  to  yon  summits  and  the  springs 
Whence  first  in  pure  perfection  stream 
All  things  and  thoughts  that  make  man's  dream, 
Desire  ascends,  while  closelier  clings 
To  fettered  soul  the  sense  of  finite  things. 

III. 

Yet,  if  the  soul,  so  thwarted,  so  can  gain 

Such  dream-glimpse  of  the  fount  of  all  things  fair, 
Fouled  as  they  fleet  from  snow-pure  peak  to  plain, 
Here  through  Death’s  valley  from  Life’s  loftiest  there  ; 
If,  so  set  free,  though  Finitude  enchain, 

Toward  infinite  God  doth  soul  of  bondsman  dare 
Mount  in  desire,  albeit  desire  be  vain, 

Then  surest  shall  the  soul  attain 
To  this  one  truth  :  if  man  be  bond 
On  alien  Earth,  there  bides  beyond 
Freedom,  whose  yearnful  heart  would  fain 
Give  bondsman  grace  one  Godward  glimpse  to  gain. 

IV. 

One  gleam  of  Heaven  !  Though  latter  Wisdom  peals 
O’er  a  drab  world  the  dictate  of  man’s  doom  ; 

Though  the  last  gospel  of  fair  Truth  reveals 

How,  seeking  Truth,  we  fools  but  grope  in  gloom  ; 
Still  to  new  song,  that  never  sapience  seals 
With  Sorrow’s  speech  and  token  of  the  tomb, 

Leaps  the  live  soul  this  house  of  Death  conceals  ; 

And — like  a  task-worked  slave  that  steals 
One  moment  from  the  mill-round  day 
For  memories  dimmed  to  dusk-time’s  grey, 
Soothful  as  twilight  soothes  and  heals — 

Wins  the  lost  world,  though  Time’s  next  tick  repeals. 

James  Broadbent  Marshall. 
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HUMOUR. 

By  the  Hon.  M.  Cordelia  Leigh. 


Most  people  would  resent  a  hint  that  they  were  wanting 
in  a  sense  of  humour,  but  perhaps  few  could  accurately 
define  the  word.  It  has  often  been  said  that  in  England 
humour  is  to  be  found  among  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
in  the  social  scale  and  is  lacking  among  the  great  middle 
classes.  Possibly  the  class  which  is  least  sure  of  itself  in 
the  social  sense  may  find  it  necessary  to  be  on  the  watch, 
lest  in  the  effort  to  be  witty  it  may  pass  the  boundary 
line  and  become  vulgar.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  obvious 
that  imagination  is  closely  allied  to  true  humour,  and 
that  a  great  deal  of  spurious  wit  passes  for  humour 
which  is  simply  vulgarity. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  true  wit  can  be 
vulgar,  or,  conversely,  whether  a  coarse  or  unrefined 
jest  can  be  witty  in  the  truest  sense  ?  If  the  words 
wit  and  wisdom  have  the  same  root,  may  we  not  conclude 
that  wit  is  an  inspired  gift,  and  could  a  vulgar  jest 
emerge  from  the  mind  as  an  inspiration  ?  Moreover, 
we  might  ask  whether  wisdom  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  such  a  book  of  innocent  and  delightful 
nonsense  as,  say,  “  Alice  in  Wonderland/'  or  Lear’s 
“  Nonsense  Rhymes  ?  ”  If  we  consider  the  matter  we 
shall  find  that  it  must  be  so,  since  the  making  of  such  a 
book  demands  the  cleverness,  insight  and  imagination 
of  the  true  artist. 

In  attempting  to  define  humour  we  may  consider 
what  it  is  not.  “  All  things  are  big  with  jest  ”  says 
George  Herbert,  and  truly  the  man  with  the  “  merry 
heart”  which  “goes  all  the  day”  may  find  food  for  whole¬ 
some  merriment  at  every  stage  of  the  journey  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  man  who  laughs  at  everything, 
great  and  small,  trivial  and  serious,  is  lacking  in  the 
sense  of  reverence  which  always  accompanies  the  truest 
wisdom,  and  we  have  already  assumed  that  wisdom  and 
wit  are  akin.  A  chronic  smile  is  sometimes  a  mark  of 
idiocy. 

It  is  noticeable  that  a  curious  lack  of  imagination 
lurks  in  certain  ever  recurrent  jokes  in  the  comic  columns 
of  the  cheap  newspaper,  concerning,  for  instance,  the 
young  man’s  mother-in-law,  or  the  people  with  “  funny  ” 
reasons  for  staying  away  from  Church  on  Sunday. 
This  kind  of  jest  appeals  to  the  type  of  mind  which  finds 
cause  for  laughter  when  someone  has  an  accidental  fall, 
but  we  feel  that  it  is  not  really  humorous,  for  it  does  not 
bring  imagination  into  play.  Another  sort  of  jest  which 
easily  raises  a  laugh,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be 
“  funny,”  is  the  irreverent  sort,  and  this  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  humorous  in  the  true  sense,  because  its 
irreverence  proves  it  to  be  more  or  less  lacking  in 
imagination.  The  joke  which  trifles  with  sacred  things, 
as  for  example,  some  quaint  sentence  in  a  little  child’s 
prayer,  shows  the  finer  sense  to  be  absent  which  can  look 
beyond  the  outer  words  into  the  presence  chamber  of  the 
Divine  to  which  they  are  the  humble  vestibule.  And 
though  such  jokes  may  have  some  show  of  wit,  the 
laughter  they  produce  is  surely  not  far  removed  from 
the  vulgar  giggle  of  the  tourist  abroad  who  sucks  his 
orange  and  drinks  his  ginger-beer  in  close  proximity  to 
the  peasant  worshipping  at  a  wayside  shrine,  and  finds 
in  her  an  object  of  mirth  because  “  they  don’t  do  that 
sort  of  thing  in  England.” 


At  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  we  might  place  the 
exquisite  music  of  some  of  George  Herbert’s  sacred 
poems,  in  which  he  plays  upon  words  with  the  fine 
touch  of  the  skilled  musician  upon  the  keys,  and  with 
what  we  might  fairly  call  inspired  humour  uses  alike 
imagination,  wit,  and  devotion  to  express  the  ideas  thus 
“  married  to  immortal  verse.”  Witness  “  Love's 
Feast  ” — 

Love  bade  me  welcome  ;  yet  my  soul  drew  back, 
Guilty  of  dust  and  sin, 

But  quick-ey’d  Love  observing  me  grow  slack 
From  my  first  entrance  in, 

Drew  nearer  to  me  ;  sweetly  questioning 

If  I  lack’d  anything. 

“  A  guest,”  I  answered,  “  worthy  to  be  here.” 

Love  said,  “You  shall  be  he.” 

“  I,  the  unkind,  ungrateful  ?  Ah,  my  dear, 

I  cannot  look  on  thee.” 

Love  took  my  hand  ;  and,  smiling,  did  reply, 

“  Who  made  thee  eyes  but  I  ?  ” 

*  *  * 

Let  us  hope  that  as  “  knowledge  grows  from  more 
to  more,”  the  advance  of  education  may  result  in  the 
quickening  of  imagination  ;  till,  as  the  taste  for  goggle- 
eyed  dolls,  long-necked  china  cats  and  other  vulgarities 
dies  out  in  the  better  taught  children  of  the  generations 
to  come,  a  love  of  true  humour  may  take  its  place, 
allied  with  the  love  of  beauty,  so  that  England  may  be 
worthy  of  the  name  of  “  Merry  England  ”  once  more. 


CHRONICLE  OF  EDUCATION. 

April  3 — The  Council  Schools  closed  at  Southampton 
owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  assistant  teachers 
as  a  result  of  a  dispute  over  salaries. 

April  4 — An  exhibition  of  school  work  arranged  by  the 
Guildford  Education  Committee  was  opened  by 
Mrs.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 

April  15 — Opening  of  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  at  Torquay.  On  April  17th 
Mr.  W.  G.  Cove,  the  newly-installed  President, 
delivered  an  address.  The  later  debates  covered 
questions  of  the  curtailment  of  educational 
expenditure,  problems  of  rural  schools,  school 
inspection,  and  the  part  of  teachers  in  adminis¬ 
tration.  About  1,800  delegates  attended. 

April  17-19 — The  National  Association  of  Manual  Training 
Teachers  held  its  annual  conference  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  London  Day  Training  College, 
Southampton  Row. 

Some  Appointments. 

Miss  Eva  Penson,  M.A.  (London),  who  for  the  past  four 
years  has  been  head  of  the  History  Department  of  the 
Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham,  has  been  appointed  headmis¬ 
tress  of  the  High  School  for  Girls,  Denmark  Road,  Gloucester. 

Mr.  Maurice  Clarke,  of  Repton,  has  been  appointed  art 
master  at  Harrow  School. 
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NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  ORGANISATION  AND  CLASSROOM  PRACTICE. 


GEOMETRY  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

By  A.  F. 

The  purpose  underlying  the  teaching  of  geometry  in 
many  schools  is  little  understood  ;  the  method  of  treatment 
is  rigid  and  consecrated  by  tradition.  Amongst  other 
criticisms  this  may  be  made,  that  geometry  is  treated  as 
the  finished  and  polished  product  of  highly  cultivated 
intelligence.  The  purpose  of  its  interpreters  is  the  instilling 
of  a  system  already  developed,  and  not  the  actual  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  system  not  yet  instilled.  Its  standpoint  is  the 
standpoint  of  knowledge  and  not  of  experience.  Its  beauty 
is  the  beauty  of  structure,  not  of  growth,  and  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated  only  when  viewed  from  a  distance  by  those  who  have 
already  mastered  its  details.  No  wonder  then  that  we 
find  the  worship  of  set  enunciations  and  technical  terms, 
contempt  for  experimental  verifications,  arbitrary  divisions, 
unnatural  groupings,  a  fixed  order  of  development,  mis¬ 
placed  emphasis,  traditional  proofs,  and  stereotyped 
reproductions.  Perhaps  the  fault  partly  lies  in  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  teaching  the  subject  for  the  lower  examinations, 
but  examiners  follow,  they  do  not  lead.  They  tend  no 
doubt  to  retard  the  progress  of  education,  for  they  must 
always  keep  with  the  main  body  of  teachers,  and  not  with 
the  advance  guard.  Their  questions  change  in  form  only 
when  the  methods  of  the  majority  change,  and  methods 
change  only  when  there  is  a  change  in  the  end  in  view. 
Progress  is  made  by  individuals,  but  it  is  characteristic  of 
a  group  to  lag  behind  its  leaders. 

Not  only,  therefore,  are  old-fashioned  prejudices  cherished 
regarding  the  purpose  and  the  value  of  geometry,  but  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  procedure  are  held  by  most  to  be 
beyond  the  pale  of  legitimate  criticism.  Definitions, 
postulates  and  axioms  are  explained,  enunciations  are 
repeated  in  chorus,  blackboard  demonstrations  are  given, 
some  with  and  some  without  the  co-operation  of  the  smarter 
pupils  ;  one  by  one  the  proofs  are  reproduced  as  home  work 
and  riders  are  solved  by  those  who  relish  them.  Much 
repetition  is  rightly  deemed  essential.  If  a  curious  person 
asks  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  hard  work,  the  answer  is  that 
the  subject  helps  to  develop  the  boys’  deductive  powers, 
and  sometimes  the  additional  reason  is  given  that  it  is  good 
discipline  for  young  people  to  tackle  something  they  do  not 
like. 

But  of  late  years,  in  more  progressive  schools,  a  new  spirit 
and  new  methods  have  been  infused.  Many  have  been  led 
to  doubt  whether  the  only  use  of  geometry  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  exercise  in  orderly  deductive  reasoning.  Some 
do  not  believe  that  the  traditional  way  of  treating  the 
subject  is  an  exercise  in  reasoning  at  all.  Every  proposition 
is  fully  demonstrated  before  it  is  attempted  by  the  pupils, 
and  surely  a  more  or  less  blind  following  of  the  arguments  of 
others  is  not  an  exercise  in  reasoning,  but  only  in  the  art  of 
imitating.  Moreover,  the  test  of  clear  thinking  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  number  of  correct  solutions  obtained  as  in  the 
number  of  incorrect  solutions  avoided  ;  for  clear  thinking 
does  not  imply  the  ability  to  prove  everything,  but  it 
does  imply  the  ability  to  avoid  errors.  A  boy  cannot 
honestly  “  have  a  shot  at  a  proposition  ”  in  the  hope  that 
no  flaw  will  be  found  in  the  reasoning — either  he  can  supply 
a  proof  or  he  cannot,  there  is  no  middle  course — -and  he 
himself  should  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  proffered  proof 
is  faulty  or  not.  In  an  examination  a  young  candidate 
may  do  some  questions  exceedingly  well — so  far  he  gives 
evidence  of  having  studied  his  subject  and  mastered  part 
of  it ;  he  may  do  others  so  badly  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  he  has  no  appreciation  of  its  value  and  no  understanding 
of  its  purpose.  He  is  like  a  cricketer  who  stands  out  of  his 


crease  and  swipes  mightily  at  every  ball  ;  he  may  make  a 
few  runs,  but  he  isn’t  playing  cricket.  So,  too,  the  candi¬ 
date  may  score  a  few  marks,  but  he  doesn’t  know  geometry. 
The  cricketer  trusts  to  luck  and  a  good  eye,  the  boy  trusts  to 
luck  and  a  good  memory.  Neither  is  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  neither,  unless  he  mends  his  ways,  will  ever  make 
progress.  From  the  point  of  view  of  real  education  the 
latter  would  have  been  better  employed  during  the  year  in 
putting  together  jig-saw  puzzles. 

The  value  of  geometry  is  at  its  highest  when  it  is  used  to 
encourage  original  thinking  and  when  a  great  deal  is  left 
open  for  individual  choice  and  personal  expression.  Many 
propositions  suggest  more  than  one  method  of  attack. 
Very  seldom  does  anyone  discover  a  really  new  method,  but 
a  great  number  rediscover  the  old  ones  and  subjectively 
rediscovery  is  as  good  as  discovery.  Then  again  each  person 
has  his  own  way  of  wording  his  thoughts,  and  each  differs  in 
estimating  the  worth  of  the  various  kinds  of  demonstration. 
Some  have  a  love  of  details,  others  prefer  broad  outlines  ; 
to  some  experimental  verifications  make  the  greater  appeal, 
to  others  logical  proof,  the  one  lending  itself  to  strictly 
scientific  treatment,  the  other  to  artistic  expression. 
Of  course,  from  an  expert’s  point  of  view  a  boy’s  early 
efforts  are  neither  scientific  nor  artistic.  One  often  meets 
with  what  at  first  sight  seem  useless  repetitions.  I  know 
many,  for  example,  who  cannot  be  sure  that  two  figures 
are  equal  in  all  respects  unless  they  can  see  how  one  may  be 
placed  upon  the  other.  Each  time,  therefore,  that  the 
equality  of  triangles  is  an  essential  part  of  a  theorem  they 
describe  in  detail  how  they  may  be  made  to  coincide. 
The  aesthetical  principles  of  minimum  effort  and  economy 
of  words  have  no  meaning  for  them.  And  so  it  is  no  use 
telling  an  immature  student  that  certain  parts  of  his  proof 
are  unnecessary  if  he  thinks  they  are  necessary.  Out  of 
politeness  or  policy  he  may  omit  the  offending  details. 
Then,  may  be,  the  master  is  satisfied,  but  the  boy  is  not 
convinced.  He  has  taken  a  step  at  the  cost  of  strained 
muscles.  The  wise  man  bides  his  time  and  does  not  insist 
until  an  answering  smile  and  a  more  or  less  excited  "  Oh 
Yes  !  ”  tells  him  that  the  right  moment  has  come.  He  is 
there  to  guide  and  direct,  to  suggest  necessary  additions 
and  possible  curtailments,  but  not  to  force  upon  young 
minds  views  for  which  the}?  are  not  ready.  Ideas  must 
be  allowed  to  develop,  and  if  they  will  not  develop  quickly 
they  must  be  allowed  to  develop  slowly.  Not  all  plants 
thrive  in  a  hothouse.  Neither  are  all  soils  equal  in  perfec¬ 
tion.  A  great  deal  of  bad  mathematics  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  pupils  are  credited  with  the  same  level  of  intelligence 
as  their  master.  Young  people  are  expected  to  have  had 
the  experience  of  adults  ;  and  many  men  lecture  to  them¬ 
selves  and  think  they  are  lecturing  to  others.  If  things  are 
clear  in  their  own  minds  they  are  content,  if  their  hearers 
cannot  understand  it  must  be  because  they  are  dull.  Such 
men  might  with  profit  attend  a  series  of  lectures  upon  some 
branch  of  mathematics  with  which  they  are  not  familiar. 
Their  own  difficulties  would  probably  make  them  wondrous 
kind  to  those  thev  have  to  teach. 

A  book  might  be  written  in  answer  to  the  question  : 
“  Should  a  teacher  tell  ?  ”  Some  say,  “  Why  !  of  course  !  ” 
What  else  is  he  paid  for  ?  ”  Others  are  horrified  and  say, 
.“  No,  never.”  It  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  all 
pupils,  the  dull  ones  especially,  are  easily  disheartened, 
and  if,  after  a  reasonable  period  spent  in  trying  to  unravel 
the  knotty  parts  of  a.  theorem  no  progress  has  been  made, 
then  no  progress  is  likely  to  be  made.  The  initial  ideas 
have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  mind,  and  like  the  dog  in 
the  manger,  keep  out  those  whose  place  they  have  usurped. 
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In  some  cases  a  hint  is  enough,  in  others  nothing  short  of 
prompt  and  downright  telling  can  save  the  situation.  It  is 
not  necessary  nor  is  it  possible  for  everyone  to  discover 
everything  ;  as  long  as  each  discovers  some  things  and 
wants  to  find  the  others,  he  is  on  the  lfight  way  to  ultimate 
success. 

The  test  of  a  good  guide  is  the  keenness  shown  by  those 
he  is  guiding  ;  for  there  is  no  keenness  where  there  is  no 
interest,  and  no  interest  where  there  is  no  progress. 
Provided  then  that  a  boy  is  eager  to  advance, 
neither  his  time  nor  the  master’s  is  wasted.  He  may  not  be 
following  the  straight  paths  which  systematic  geometry  is 
supposed  to  lay  open  before  him,  but  he  is  doing  something 
better,  he  is  making  his  own  path  and  hewing  down 
obstacles  on  the  way.  He  is  exercising  himself  in  concen¬ 
trating  attention,  not  only  upon  the  things  he  passes,  but 
also  towards  the  yet  unknown.  This  habit  of  concentration 
once  attained  outgrows  and  outlives  the  matter  which  helped 
its  formation.  It  persists  when  theorems  and  problems  are 
long  since  forgotten.  Seldom,  however,  is  it  found  in  one 
of  a  chained  gang  tramping  along  a  dreary  macadamised 
road — here  the  only  things  worth  attending  to  are  distrac¬ 
tions.  But  it  is  found  in  one  who  has  some  of  the  joys  of  the 
explorer  thrilling  his  blood  and  making  hard  things  easy. 

This  brief  analysis  of  the  purpose  to  be  served  by  teaching 
geometry  points  to  the  following  conclusions.  Perhaps  in 
a  future  issue  I  may  be  permitted  to  show  some  working 
details  of  a  method  built  upon  them  : — 

(1)  Geometry  should  be  treated  as  a  growing  thing,  not 
as  something  already  mature. 

(2)  It  should  not  merely  be  an  exercise  in  mastering 
someone  else’s  deductions. 

(3)  It  should  aim  at  instilling  intellectual  honesty  and 
the  foundations  of  fruitful  criticism. 

(4)  The  requirements  of  examiners  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  natural  development. 

(5)  Much  may  be  left  to  choice  and  personal  expression, 
both  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  proof  and  the 
details  of  demonstration. 

(6)  It  must  be  recognised  that  each  individual  has  his 
own  rate  of  progress. 

(7)  The  master  should  as  a  rule  be  just  a  guide.  He 
must  not,  however,  be  afraid  to  tell  when  necessary. 

(8)  If  nothing  is  retained  save  the  habits  of  perseverance 
and  concentration,  the  teaching  of  geometry  is 
j  ustified . 

Deliberation,  concentration,  perseverance  under  diffi¬ 
culties,  perfect  honesty,  the  knowledge  when  to  accept  and 
when  to  reject,  imagination,  originality— some  of  these  may 
be  obstacles  to  one  undergoing  a  test,  but  they  all  have 
their  value  in  the  world  outside  the  schoolroom. 

THE  UPPER  LIMIT  OF  THE  GROWTH  OF 
INTELLIGENCE. 

By  Frank  H.  Doughty. 

Chancing  to  mention  once  during  a  conversation  with  a 
friend  that  psychologists  agree  in  fixing  the  age  of  sixteen 
as  marking  the  upper  limit  of  the  growth  of  intelligence,  he 
expressed  great  surprise  at  what  he  rashly  termed  an 
“  absurd  statement.”  This  surprise  one  must  admit  is 
quite  justified,  but  of  course  the  fact  is  as  stated,  and  does 
not  apparently  arouse  much  surprise  among  psychologists. 
The  question  immedia.tely  arises  what  do  you  mean  by 
intelligence  ?  To  this  there  is  no  answer  available — or 
rather,  there  are  too  many  answers.  The  psychologist  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  any  definition,  although  intelligence  tests 
are  arousing  such  great  interest,  and  apparently  proving 
themselves  of  great  value.  One  may  certainly  go  so  far  as 
to  say  it  concerns  innate  quality  and  possibilities  as  distinct 
from  acquirement,  but  this  is  as  far  as  one  dare  go. 


Has  the  fact  that  an  upper  limit  has  been  fixed  any 
interest  for  the  teacher  ?  At  first  sight  one  is  inclined  to 
answer  in  the  negative,  yet  there  are,  on  reflection,  some 
interesting  questions  involved  which  may  repay  a  brief 
consideration.  So  far  as  any  process  which  may  be  included 
in  the  discredited  but  useful  term  “  mental  training  ”  is 
concerned,  and  so  far  as  education  may  be  regarded  as  the 
“  unfolding  ”  of  innate  capabilities  and  powers  (or  one  or 
other  of  its  cognate  aliases)  sixteen  obviously  marks 
the  end  of  education.  Or,  if  one  will  not  go  thus  far,  it  at 
all  events  indicates  that  there  is  a  definite  and  pre-ordained 
limit  to  this  kind  of  educability. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  our  view  of  education  inclines 
to  the  “  cultural  ”  ideal,  so  far,  for  example,  as  we  consider 
the  aim  of  education  to  be  the  bringing  of  the  educand  into 
harmony  with  the  spiritual  possessions  of  mankind,  then 
it  is  equally  obvious  that  at  sixteen  the  educand  has  not 
finished,  but  is  just  beginning.  Which,  of  course,  is  obviously 
nearer  the  truth. 

This  age  appears  then  to  mark  the  close  of  a  definite 
epoch  in  development,  or  better  perhaps,  marks  the  opening 
of  a  new  one.  The  fact  that  for  all  ages  over  sixteen  the 
tests  used  must  be  the  same  (psychologists  name  such  tests 
“  adult  ”)  finally  disposes  of  their  value  except  as  regards 
children  of  school  age,  and  may  possibly  in  the  eyes  of  some 
seriously  invalidate  their  value  even  in  this  field.  This,  of 
course,  cannot  apply  to  vocational  tests,  which  are  of  a 
very  different  nature  and  purpose. 

What  of  those  persons  who  never  pass  an  "  adult  ”  test, 
but  who  go  through  life  with  a  mental  age  of  eleven  or 
thereabouts  ?  There  are  many  such,  as  Mr.  Burt  has 
demonstrated .  And  of  those  who  reach  the  upper  limit,  what 
makes  some  so  much  more  eminent  and  intellectually  able 
than  others  ?  These  are  interesting  questions,  which  make 
one  think. 

But  of  all  the  points  the  one  of  greatest  impoxi;  seems  to 
be  the  fact  that,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  “  intelli¬ 
gence,”  there  is  something  about  the  age  of  sixteen  that 
marks  it  out  as  a  crisis  in  mental  development.  It  is  well 
enough  established  that  the  age  10-11  (some  put  it  slightly 
earlier)  marks  one  such  crisis  :  marks  a  point  at  which  a 
very  definite  change  occurs  in  the  life  of  man.  Accepting 
the  recapitulation  theory  it  points  us  to  some  period  in  the 
evolution  of  man  when  a  definite  stage  was  reached,  and 
when  human  evolution  was  static  in  nature  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period,  and  when  man  was  gathering  up  his  forces,  so 
to  speak,  for  a  further  great  step  upward.  For  the  old 
dictum  that  “  Nature  does  not  proceed  by  leaps  and  bounds” 
is  now  discredited.  Such  at  all  events  is  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Stanley  Hall.  Can  any  such  “  high  water  mark  ” 
be  deduced  from  the  fact  in  question  ? 

If  the  age  10-11  points  us  to  a  far-off  time  when  man, 
though  roughly  organised  into  tribes  or  clans  had  not  yet 
evolved  a  society  based  upon  a  truly  “  social  ”  theory,  but 
on  tribal  or  herd  instinct,  then  it  seems  possible  that  the 
age  of  sixteen  similarly  points  to  a  time  when  man  became 
truly  social — the  beginnings  in  fact  of  the  civilization  we 
now  enjoy — or  are  supposed  to  enjoy  ;  the  period  that  is, 
wherein  is  evolved  the  liighest  stage  we  yet  know  in  mental 
development,  spiritual  consciousness.  Those  who  do  not 
pass  “  adult  ”  tests  never  enter  this  stage,  they  belong  to  an 
older  and  lower  stage  of  evolution.  Is  this  too  hard  a 
saying  ?  Do  the  facts  warrant  us  in  coming  to  such  a 
conclusion  ? 

In  "  Modern  Utopia  ”  Mr.  Wells  classes  mankind  as 
Kinetic,  Poretic,  Dull,  and  Base.  This,  even  in  Utopia  ! 
Mr.  Maxwell  Garnett  in  his  recent  work  essays  a  similar 
classification — similar  that  is  in  intent.  So  it  seems  there 
is  something  here  to  think  about.  A  system  of  education 
must  classify  not  only  temporarily,  in  school,  but  finally  in 
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life.  It  certainly,  too,  appears  that  this  classification  must 
be  made,  partially,  at  least,  in  the  light  of  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  here  we  need  the  services  of  the  scientific 
historian. 

Finally,  although  the  unfolding  of  personality  may  be 
very  good  as  a  “  limited  objective,”  it  is  merely  preparatory 
to  the  larger  education  which  begins  at  sixteen  ;  an  educa¬ 
tion  which  most  educated  men  will  readily  admit  was  in 
their  particular  case  entirely  their  own  work. 


CHILDREN  AND  THE  CINEMA. 

From  July  1st,  1922,  the  L.C.C.  have,  we  are  told,  decreed 
that  no  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  shall  be  admitted  to 
a  cinema,  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent  or  bona  fide 
guardian.  The  result  is  a  terrible  outcry  against  such  an 
interference  with  the  ‘'liberties  of  the  subject.”  Whose 
liberties  is  not  quite  clear — the  outcriers  seem  to  mean  the 
liberties  of  the  parents  of  the  children,  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  in  this  argument,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  parent  who  wishes  his  child  to  go  to  the  “  pictures” 
taking  him.  As  to  the  ”  liberties  ”  of  the  child,  it  is 
nothing  to  the  interference  entailed  in  making  him  go  to 
school  and  learn  tables,  so  why  strain  at  the  gnat  while 
swallowing  such  a  camel  as  this  ?  They  talk,  too,  of  the 
parent  knowing  what  is  good  for  the  child.  If  such  an 
absurdly  general  statement  is  to  be  made,  then  one  must 
reply  by  the  equally  wild  general  statement  that  they 
certainly  don’t.  The  fact  is,  that  parents  who  care  suffi¬ 
ciently  about  these  matters  will  either  not  even  go  themselves 
or  exercise  due  discretion,  and  take  their  children  to 
respectable  shows,  of  which  plenty  exist.  I  have  in  mind 
a  certain  type  of  parent  ;  this  type  does  not  care  where  the 
children  are,  so  long  as  they  are  out  of  sight,  and  no  trouble 
to  them.  The  real  opposition  is,  of  course,  from  the  trade, 
and  this  we  both  understand  and  perhaps  respect ;  but  let 
them  openly  avow  it,  not  do  as  Constantine  did,  when  he 
termed  his  Imperialism  Christianity. 

Opposition  to  cinemas  for  children  falls  under  three  main 
heads — physical,  moral,  and  mental.  The  chief  physical 
harm  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  children,  taking  the 
cheaper  seats,  are  pushed  well  up  in  the  front,  this  entailing 
a  great  strain  on  their  eyesight.  The  moral  harm,  usually 
taken  to  mean  the  directly  harmful  suggestions  that  some 
films  make,  is  probably  overestimated.  But  first  of  all 
one  should  put  the  mental  harm.  My  own  opinions  on  the 
subject  were  formed  as  a  result  of  careful  observation  of 
children  in  Hoxton,  where  in  spite  of  much  apparent  want 
most  of  the  children  go  to  the  pictures  at  least  twice  a  week, 
and  begin  the  practice  at  an  appallingly  early  age.  The 
difficulty  of  the  teacher  is  not  the  combatting  of  ignorance — 
this  would  be  easy  enough — but  remedying  the  results  of 
miseducation.  The  children  come  to  school  not  ignorant, 
but  far  too  sophisticated.  The  teacher  finds  a  perverted 
view  of  life,  a  fatal  fluency  in  a  vocabulary  of  their  own, 
combined  with  almost  total  ignorance  of  English,  and  a 
morality  at  all  events  not  good,  even  if  not  definitelv  evil. 
How  hard  it  is  to  combat  and  rectify  these  things,  only  one 
who  has  experienced  them  can  realise.  We  would  therefore 
be  only  too  glad  of  any  agency  which  might  aid  us.  How 
is  the  cinema  as  we  know  it  in  these  places  going  to  help  ? 
We  may  quite  justly  say  that  he  who  is  not  for  us  is  against 
us. 

There  are,  of  course,  good  plays  and  bad  ones.  But  the 
good  ones  go  to  good  cinemas — they  would  not  be  appre¬ 
ciated  in  the  poor  ones — and  it  is  not  to  the  good  cinemas 
that  the  class  of  child  we  ought  first  to  consider  goes. 
And  while  the  best  picture  plays  leave  much  to  be  desired 
from  the  high-brow  view  (who  has  not  seen  his  favourite 
novel  violently  laid  hands  upon  and  mutilated  and  violated?) 


the  bad  ones — the  twenty  episode  atrocity  and  the  vulgar 
and  mournful  “  comic,”  are  beneath  contempt,  whether 
one  views  them  from  the  artistic  point  of  view  or  (what  really 
is  the  same  thing)  as  a  representation  of  Life.  Personally, 
one  of  course  stays  away  (unless  bent  on  investigation), 
but  when  one  considers  that  these  pictures,  with  a  far 
greater  appeal  than  any  other  agency  has,  are  forming  the 
minds  of  impressionable  children,  precociously  sophisticated, 
and  preternatural^  sharp,  and  helping  to  form  a  view  of 
life  (a  “  philosophy  ”  if  one  may  so  dignify  it)  which 
cannot,  to  speak  as  gently  as  possible,  conduce  to  high 
ideals,  and  which  is  unfortunately  so  often  verified  by  the 
child’s  personal  experience. 

Just  at  present  the  school  is  discovering  the  appeal  of  Art, 
and  is  seeking  to  promote  appreciation  of  and  love  for  such 
things  as  literature,  painting,  and  music.  Art,  of  course,  is 
primarily  a  presentation  of  Life,  to  the  end  that  one  may 
become  a  cultured  and  enlightened  member  of  society  and 
form  a  worthy  philosophy  of  life  and  a  central  high  moral 
purpose.  Anything  which  gives  a  false  view  of  life  leads 
to  a  faulty  philosophy  and  false  morality.  And  the  tragedy 
is  that  this  pseudo  art  (for  it  parades  as  art)  seems  to  have 
a  much  readier  appeal  than  the  true.  This  pseudo  art 
daily  makes  its  appeal  to  the  children  of  the  lower  parts  of 
London.  From  barrel  organ  come  strains  of  ragtime  and 
the  sickly  sentimental  "  lyric  ”  ;  on  all  hands  the  child 
finds  “  bloods  ”  and  “  comics  ”  galore,  the  hoardings  supply 
his  art,  and  against  these  the  teacher  vainly  struggles. 
When  the  “  pictures  ”  combine  third-  or  fourth-rate  music 
with  pictures  composed  on  the  traditional  “  blood  ”  lines, 
or  “  comics  ”  whose  chief  humour  is  personal  assault  or 
misfortune  and  indignity,  the  teacher  may  be  forgiven  for 
thinking  the  task  is  getting  beyond  his  powers. 

The  trade  need  not  necessarily  tremble  for  its  prospects. 
The  use  of  the  cinema  in  education  is  attracting  much 
attention,  and  it  may  well  be  that  what  the  dealer  loses  on 
the  swings  he  will  subsequently  gain  on  the  roundabouts. 
At  any  rate,  one  hopes  that  the  present  measure  will  be  but 
a  temporary  one.  Coercion  is  indeed  a  poor  method. 
There  is  no  need  to  lock  a  child  who  knows  what  is  good 
out  of  a  cinema  where  he  will  see  what  is  bad.  So  one 
cannot  help  applauding  the  action  of  the  L.C.C. ,  even 
though  the  good  must  inevitably  suffer  with  the  bad. 


Verse  by  a  Blind  Pupil. 

The  following  verses  were  written  by  Miss  Lily  Martin, 
a  pupil  in  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  : 

FRIENDSHIP. 

What  heavenly  joy  to  us  it  seems 
To  think  of  friendship  sweet, . 

As  we  toil  and  work,  and  dream  great  dreams 
Of  happiness  complete. 

O,  happy  friendship,  born  to  all, 

What  is  on  earth  so  dear  ; 

When  troubles  come,  to  friends  we  call 
For  help  in  danger  near. 

When  sorrow’s  near,  and  friends  are  true. 

To  them  we  can  confide, 

Not  to  the  crowd,  but  to  the  few, 

They  do  our  help  provide. 

O,  friendship,  friendship,  kind  and  sweet. 

We  long  for  thee  each  day. 

To  guide  and  comfort,  and  complete, 

Our  happiness  on  our  way. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE. 
THE  NEW  PROGRAMME. 

A  new  programme  of  primary  instruction  in  Ireland, 
prepared  by  the  National  Programme  Conference,  under  the 
authority  of  Bail  Eireann,  has  been  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education  to  the  managers  and  teachers  of  Irish  National 
Schools  for  adoption  provisionally  from  the  beginning  of  the 
next  school  year,  1922-23. 

The  main  objects  of  the  conference  were  to  eliminate  two 
principal  defects  in  the  existing  programme. 

That  programme,  it  was  felt,  contained  too  many 
obligatory  subjects,  little  or  no  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
subjects  being  left  to  the  teacher  ;  and,  further,  it  was 
evident  that  the  Irish  language  was  placed  in  a  subordinate 
position,  and  except  in  a  few  bi-lingual  schools,  was  not 
classed  among  the  obligatory  subjects. 

The  most  noteworthy  changes  in  the  new  programme 
are  the  elimination  of  drawing,  elementary  science,  cookery 
and  laundry,  needlework  (in  the  lower  standards),  and 
hygiene  and  nature  study  as  formal  obligatory  subjects  ; 
the  modification  of  the  programme  in  history  and  geography 
(which  now  form  but  one  subject),  in  singing  and  drill,  and 
the  raising  of  the  status  of  the  Irish  language  as  a  school 
subject  and-  as  an  instrument  of  instruction. 

An  official  statement  issued  from  the  National  Education 
Office,  Dublin,  says  : — 

“  This  programme,  prepared  by  the  National  Programme 
Conference,  under  the  authority  of  Dail  Eireann,  is  now  • 
issued,  by  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  for  adop¬ 
tion  provisionally  in  Irish  National  Schools  from  the 
beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  1922-23.  Meanwhile, 
it  will  be  open  to  managers  and  teachers  to  modify  the 
present  courses  of  instruction  so  as  to  bring  them  gradually 
into  conformity  with  the  new  programme. 

“  The  programme  represents  a  new  starting  point  in  the 
history  of  primary  education  in  Ireland,  and,  as  is  desirable 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  epoch  in  our  educational  history, 
considerable  allowance  is  made  for  local  initiative. 

“  At  the  outset  it  is  important  that  everything  should 
be  done  to  render  the  school  life  and  the  school  surroundings 
as  pleasant  as  possible  for  both  teachers  and  pupils  ;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  now  be  possible,  with  the  assistance 
of  organised  local  effort,  to  have  rapid  progress  made  in 
this  direction. 

“  The  pupils,  during  their  school  course,  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  part  in  Irish  games,  in  Feiseanna  and 
other  functions  organised  by  national  bodies,  and  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  supporting  the  products  of  their  own  country. 

“  Every  school  will  be  expected,  as  a  part  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  pupils  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  to  include  in  their  reading  courses  matter 
showing  the  damage  done  by  intemperance  to  health  and 
character,  and  the  resultant  loss  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

“  Our  primary  education,  as  well  as  being  Irish  in  outlook, 
should  also  be  such  as  to  turn  the  minds  and  efforts  of  the 
bulk  of  the  pupils  in  rural  schools  towards  the  land  of  Ireland 
and  the  great  agricultural  industry  on  which,  for  generations 
to  come,  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  will  be  based.  In 
selecting  literature  for  reading  in  the  schools,  books  which 
tend  to  develop  the  pupils’  interest  in  the  land,  in  the 
pleasures  of  country  life,  in  the  production  of  crops,  in  the 
rearing  of  herds,  should,  where  available,  be  given  an 
important  place. 

“  In  the  case  of  schools  in  cities  and  large  towns,  the 
pupils’  attention  should  be  directed  towards  the  industries 
that  exist,  they  should  be  stimulated  by  talks  relating  to 


Irish  craftsmanship  in  the  past,  by  visits  to  factories, 
workshops,  industrial  exhibitions,  and  museums,  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  industrial  life  around  them,  and  to 
recognise  that  this  is  the  life  to  the  building  of  which  the 
majority  of  them  will  naturally  be  called. 

"  To  you,  the  managers  and  teachers  of  Ireland,  this 
programme  is  now  forwarded  in  the  sure  hope  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  it  successfully  worked  in  the 
schools.” 

SOME  JAPANESE  IDEAS. 

By  Fred  Tait. 

A  recent  conference  of  headmistresses  decided  that  the 
present  governmental  inspection  of  schools  in  England  and 
Wales  was  faulty  in  its  basis  and  method,  and  ought  to  be 
radically  altered.  Probably  the  shortcomings  of  the 
inspectors  are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
them  are  Public  School  and  University  products,  incapable 
by  their  education  of  understanding  the  elementary  school 
child,  and  unable  from  lack  of  experience  to  grasp  the 
difficulties  of  the  teacher. 

In  Japan  to-day,  no  matter  if  the  inspector  did  not  pass 
through  the  elementary  school  as  a  pupil,  he  does  get  a 
certain  amount  of  practical  training  as  a  teacher.  For  in 
1915-16  a  special  course  was  instituted  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  school  inspectors.  It  has  the  great  merit  of  being 
practical.  By  a  close  examination  of  elementary  school 
books  the  inspector  has  his  mind  enlarged,  and  he  is  given 
practice  in  teaching,  in  addition  to  receiving  instruction  in 
the  administrative  side  of  education. 

Not  only  do  the  Japanese  give  their  inspectors  a  chance 
to  put  their  constructive  criticisms  into  effect,  before  trying 
them  on  teachers,  but  they  insist  upon  the  competent 
authorities  being  up  to  date  in  the  matter  of  books,  charts 
and  maps.  A  committee,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Education,  exists  for  the  purpose  of  making  periodical 
examinations  of  all  books,  charts,  and  maps  used  in  the 
schools,  and  has  the  power  to  scrap  or  revise  old  books,  etc., 
and  to  substitute  new  ones.  The  findings  of  this  committee 
are  acted  upon  throughout  Japan. 

The  above  or  similar  ideas  may  exist  in  other  lands,  but 
Japan  must  surely  be  the  first  country  in  the  world  to 
create  a  Special  Order  for  Meritorious  Service  in  Elementary 
Education.  While  the  plan  may  have  drawbacks,  it  does 
indicate  that  a  country  recently  barbaric,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
western  world,  has  a  higher  conception  of  the  value  of 
education  than  many  of  the  older  civilisations.  This  Order 
of  Merit  is  Imperial  and  is  awarded  only  to  those  engaged  in 
teaching  in  elementary  schools,  or  in  administration  or 
supervision  in  connection  with  them.  The  local  authority 
has  the  power  of  submitting  the  name  of  any  person, 
together  with  its  reasons  for  so  doing,  to  a  Special  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  In  common  with 
the  honours  for  public  military  and  naval  services,  the 
names  of  the  recipients  appear  in  the  Official  Gazette,  and 
during  1915-16  forty-eight  persons  were  awarded  the 
distinction. 


Messrs.  Watts  are  issuing  this  month  :  "  A  Brief  History  of 
Education,”  by  H.  M.  Beatty,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  late 
Senior  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Ireland  ;  “  George  Jacob  Holyoake,” 
a  deeply  interesting  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  famous 
Co-operator  and  Reformer,  by  Joseph  McCabe  ,  "  Ice  Ages  : 
The  Story  of  the  Earth's  Revolutions,”  by  the  same  author  ; 
‘‘  Life,  Mind,  and  Knowledge,”  an  essay  in  philosophy,  by  J.  C. 
Thomas,  B.Sc.  ;  and  “  Moss  from  the  Mill-Wheel,”  a  volume  of 
suggestive  and  inspiring  thoughts,  by  Miller  Grey. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOL  NOTES. 


The  Torquay  Conference  has  succeeded  in  demon¬ 
strating  to  the  country  the  solidarity  of  the  teachers  in  their 
opposition  to  any  retrograde  step  in  education.  The 
President’s  brilliant  address  on  the  proposals  outlined  in 
the  Geddes  Report  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  It 
struck  a  note  in  conference  which  met  with  complete 
response  from  the  2,000  and  more  who  packed  the  conference 
hall.  The  address  was  preceded  by  the  voiced  welcome  of 
the  West,  and  among  those  who  spoke  it  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter  rose  to  an  eloquence  which  uplifted  the  whole 
proceedings.  The  elections  have  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
Mr.  E.  J.  Sainsbury  as  Vice-President  and  in  several 
changes  on  the  Executive  of  the  Union.  Two  of  the  women 
members  of  last  year’s  Executive  have  failed  to  retain  their 
seats — Miss  Goodwin  and  Miss  Williams.  Mr.  Harry 
Coward  has  retired,  and  owing  to  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Brown, 
the  West  Country  have  two  new  representatives  on  the 
Executive.  Mr.  Steer  returns  for  the  North  Midlands,  and 
Mr.  Mander  replaces  Mr.  Leadbeatter  for  East  Anglia. 

*  *  * 

That  the  conference  was  in  earnest  in  its  determination 
to  resist  all  "  cuts  ”  is  shown  by  its  unanimous  decision  to 
increase  the  fighting  fund  this  year  by  a  levy  of  ten  shillings 
and  to  increase  the  annual  subscription  for  each  of  the 
years  1923-4-5  by  one  guinea.  The  manner  in  which  the 
fund  is  to  be  spent  in  defence  of  teachers’  salaries  is  left 
entirely  to  the  Executive.  At  present  the  Union’s  funds 
are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  and  quite  capable  of 
maintaining  the  Southampton  teachers  for  as  long  a  period 
as  the  Town  Council  remain  obdurate — the  Southampton 
teachers  are  not  to  return  until  the  allocated  Scale  III  is 
granted  them. 

There  are  other  places  where  fights  seem  almost  inevitable. 
These  are  South  Shields,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Burnley,  and 
West  Hartlepool,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  others  will  follow. 
The  increased  funds  will  be  needed,  for  the  coming  year 
promises  to  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  one. 

*  *  * 

Of  the  motions  debated  at  the  conference  pride  of  place 
was  given  to  the  Executive’s  two  selected  motions,  viz., 
the  one  voicing  the  teachers’  reply  to  the  Geddes  proposals 
and  Mr.  Fisher’s  Kingston-on-Thames  speech,  and  the  other 
the  teachers’  protest  at  the  Board  of  Education’s  action  in 
issuing  circular  1238.  Mr.  G.  H.  Powell  handled  the  first 
very  skilfully  and  was  very  happy  in  his  seconder,  Mr. 
Barraclough,  whose  speech  was  most  effective.  The  second 
motion  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Bentliff,  who  made  a 
point  of  questioning  the  legality  of  a  departmental  with¬ 
holding  of  maintenance  grants  allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  Cowen  seconded  in  an  able  speech.  Both  motions  were 
adopted  unanimously. 

% 

One  of  the  most  interesting  decisions  of  this  conference 
— domestic  in  its  bearing — was  that  in  future  the  elections 
of  officers  and  Executive  shall  be  conducted  on  the  lines  of 
proportional  representation  This  was  fiercely  debated, 
but  in  the  end  was. adopted  with  enthusiasm.  The  rural 
school  teachers  have  long  been  discontented  with  their 
representation  on  the  governing  body  and  see  in  P.R.  a 
chance  of  bettering  their  position  next  year.  The  represen¬ 
tation  of  teachers’  interests  in  Parliament  occupied  delegates 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  no  vote  adverse  to  present 
policy  was  taken  and  the  number  of  candidates  now  in  the 
field  will  remain  as  at  present  arranged. 

*  *  * 

The  weather  until  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  Easter 
week  was  most  unkind  to  conference,  but  this  notwith¬ 
standing,  Torquay  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  present  at 
the  conference,  The  Mayor’s  welcome  on  Easter  Monday 


was  emphasized  by  the  fine  reception  to  the  delegates  on 
Thursday.  The  townsmen  did  everything  possible  to  make 
the  visit  of  the  teachers  comfortable  and  agreeable  and  all 
presdht  have  returned  to  their  homes  pleased  with  their 
reception  and  satisfied  with  the  work  done.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  many  of  the  delegates  have  already  resolved 
to  return  to  Torquay  during  the  year  and  explore  and  enjoy 
more  fully  than  has  been  possible  this  week  the  pleasures 
afforded  by  this  garden  of  the  West. 

*  *  * 

One  special  feature  of  the  conference  was  the  presence 
of  many  representatives  of  local  education  authorities. 
These  were  entertained  at  luncheon  on  Easter  Tuesday,  and 
a  special  meeting  wqs  arranged  for  them  at  which  Alderman 
Jackson  (West  Riding)  and  Mr.  Watkins  (Bucks.)  read 
papers,  which  were  discussed  and  greatly  appreciated. 
Other  meetings  held  in  connection  with  conference  were 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Provident  Society  and  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Orphan  Fund,  head  teachers’  and  class 
teachers’  meetings,  a  meeting  of  teachers  engaged  in 
higher  education  and  a  meeting  of  uncertificated  teachers. 

%  j}c 

Representatives  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  teachers  bore 
messages  of  fraternal  greeting  from  colleagues  in  education 
across  the  border,  and  from  those  working  in  the  sister 
island.  Also,  there  were  representatives  of  the  Belgian 
teachers,  who  brought  hearty  greetings  from  our  allies  in 
the  great  war.  Altogether,  the  N.LT.T.  may  be  well  satisfied 
with  its  work  at  Torquay.  This  year’s  conference  has  not 
only  demonstrated  its  usefulness,  but  has  made  it  apparent 
that  the  power  and  influence  it  wields  give  it  a  position 
unique  among  the  teachers’  organisations  in  the  country. 

“  Reconstruction  ”  at  Barking. 

The  Barking  Education  Committee  is,  through  its 
curricula  sub-committee,  making  an  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  whole  process  of  education.  The  curriculum  has  been 
examined,  and  somewhat  novel  recommendations  are  made. 
Religious  instruction,  for  example,  must  give  to  the  older 
pupils  some  knowledge  of  the  result  of  modern  research. 
History  is  to  be  taught  mainly  from  a  social  standpoint, 
and  world  history  is  to  have  a  place.  The  committee  lay  it 
down  that  freedom  is  a  necessary  condition  of  development 
and  the  teachers  are  asked  to  consider  modern  methods  such 
as  the  Dalton  Plan  and  the  Montessori  method,  and  to 
stimulate  courageous  self-expression  and  independent 
judgment* ;  and  further  to  evolve  some  system  which  will 
enable  the  children  to  find  a  joy  in  work  and  create  an 
atmosphere  of  self-discipline.  Nor  do  the  committee  ignore 
the  teacher.  They  realise  the  enormous  demands  made  on 
their  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  vitality,  and  their 
policy  will  be  to  improve  material  conditions  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  their  powers.  Truly  the  Barking  authority  takes 
a  very  serious  view  of  its  functions. 

Parents’  Days. 

“  Education  weeks  ”  are  becoming  fashionable  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  value.  Horsham  held  an  exhibition 
in  March,  Guildford  last  week,  and  Eastbourne  is  planning 
one  to  begin  on  May  22nd,  while  West  Ham  will  follow  in 
June.  The  Eastbourne  arrangements  are  being  settled  by  a 
joint  committee  of  teachers  and  members  of  the  Education 
Committee,  and  Lord  Burnham  and  Mr.  Fisher  have  both 
consented  to  speak.  There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  school 
work  of  the  normal  sort,  and  afternoon  and  evening 
lectures  and  addresses  are  being  planned.  Parents  and 
ratepayers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  what  they 
get  for  their  money. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PRACTICE. 

By  Professor  John  Adams,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  London. 

IV. — PSYCHO-ANALYSIS  AND  ITS  VALUE  AND  LIMITATIONS  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT 

OF  THE  PRACTICAL  TEACHER. 


Psycho-Analysis  is  a  process,  and  must  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  psychological  theory  on  which 
it  is  based.  That  theory  is  in  itself  important,  and  must 
be  understood  before  the  process  can  be  applied  intelli¬ 
gently.  Whether  it  should  be  applied  a4  all  by  the 
professional  teacher  is  another  matter,  and  deserves 
careful  attention.  But  in  any  case,  he  is  called  upon  to 
study  the  underlying  psychology  in  order  that  he  may 
come  to  a  reasoned  conclusion  on  the  subject.  Whether 
he  proceeds  to  adopt  the  resulting  method  or  not,  he 
will  benefit  by  an  investigation  of  the  newer  views. 
He  cannot  help  applying  them  to  his  daily  work  in  some 
form  or  other,  even  though  he  utterly  rejects  what  is 
usually  known  as  psycho-analysis. 

A  suitable  name  is  lacking  for  the  psychological 
theory  that  underlies  psycho-analysis.  It  is  often 
loosely  termed  the  New  Psychology,  but  psychology 
has  many  new  developments  that  have  no  immediate 
connection  with  psycho-analysis.  Collective  or  group 
psychology  has  quite  as  much  right  to  the  epithet  new 
as  has  the  psychology  of  Freud,  Jung,  Adler  and  their 
followers.  The  adherents  of  Jung  have  appropriated 
the  term  Analytical  Psychology,  to  which,  however,  they 
have  no  real  claim,  since  it  has  been  already  used  by 
writers  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  psycho-analysis. 
With  important  works  like  G.  F.  Stout’s  and  Lightner 
Witmer’s  already  published  under  the  title  of  "Analytical 
Psychology  ’’  it  is  unseemly  to  usurp  a  term  that  after  all 
does  not  describe  the  Jungian  psychology,  and  tends  to 
perpetuate  the  confusion  between  the  principles  and 
the  method. 

The  best  descriptive  title  is  certainly  the  ‘  ‘  Psychology  of 
the  Unconscious,”  for  this  states  precisely  the  poifit  on 
which  the  psycho-analysts  break  away  from  orthodox 
psychology.  Up  till  quite  recently  psychology  could 
be  accurately  described  as  the  study  of  consciousness. 
Of  late  it  has  become  fashionable  to  speak  of  it  as  the 
study  of  behaviour.  This  implies  a  new  view  of  the 
whole  subject,  but  the  passage  from  the  old  definition 
to  the  new  has  certainly  been  eased  by  the  rise  of  a 
group  of  psychologists  who  claim  to  pass  beyond  the 
realm  of  the  conscious,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  depths 
of  the  unconscious.  Indeed  they  speak  with  uncon¬ 
cealed  contempt  about  the  orthodox  psychologists  who 
are  wedded  to  the  equation  psychological  conscious. 
The  plunge  into  the  unconscious  was  not  first  made  by 
Freud.  The  way  had  been  prepared  for  him.  Herbart 
and  Beneke  quite  clearly  erected  sign-posts  that  could 
not  fail  to  guide  their  successors  into  the  realm  of  the 
unconscious.  No  one  can  study  the  peculiar  mechanism 
of  the  Herbartian  ideology  without  noting  the  close 
connection  between  his  theory  and  that  of  the  Freudians. 
Even  the  terminology  is  there  ready-made,  needing 
nothing  but  a  little  elaboration.  The  fight  of  the  ideas 
for  a  place  in  the  consciousness  is  no  doubt  little  more 


than  a  figure  of  speech,  but  it  represents  exactly  what 
the  psycho-analysts  mean  when  they  talk  of  repression 
and  suppression.  In  both  theories  the  point  is  made  that 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  our  potential  ideas  has  a 
place  at  any  time  in  the  consciousness.  The  psycho¬ 
analysts  are  as  fond  of  metaphors  as  are  the  Herbartians, 
and  the  ice-berg  is  one  of  their  favourites.  It  is  well 
known  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  bulk  of  an 
ice-berg  appears  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
the  submerged  mass  corresponds  to  the  content  of  the 
unconsciousness . 

Of  the  millions  of  ideas  that  our  experience  has  given 
us  the  potentiality  of  recalling  to  our  consciousness, 
only  a  tiny  fraction  can  be  present  to  our  consciousness 
at  any  one  time.  The  remaining  possible,  but  unrealised,  * 
ideas  form  the  submerged  part  of  the  ice-berg. 

The  figure  fails  in  two  directions.  First,  the  ratio 
between  the  submerged  and  the  exposed  parts  is  ridicu¬ 
lously  wrong.  A  ninth  or  a  tenth  part  of  the  ice-berg  is 
exposed,  but  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  total  number 
of  potential  ideas  can  appear  in  the  consciousness  at 
once.  A  much  more  serious  discrepancy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  static  nature  of  the  relation  in  the  ice-berg. 
The  submerged  portion  remains  inert,  whereas  some  at 
least  of  the  ideas  that  are  at  any  moment  below  the 
threshold  of  consciousness  are  in  a  state  of  vigorous 
ferment.  In  the  Herbartian  phrase,  certain  ideas  are 
below  the  dynamic  threshold,  which  means  that  though 
they  are  not  at  present  in  the  consciousness  they  are 
either  on  their  way  into  consciousness  or  have  just  come 
out  of  it.  In  any  case,  they  are  exercising  an  influence 
on  what  is  going  on  in  consciousness.  It  is  this  influence 
exercised  by  the  contents  of  the  extra-consciousness 
that  justifies  the  Freudian  school  in  the  importance 
they  attach  to  the  unconscious. 

They  sometimes  speak  of  the  Titan  within  us,  the 
figure  implying  that  as  the  result  of  previous  personal 
and  even  racial  experience  there  exists  in  the  unconscious 
a  mass  of  more  or  less  organised  ideas  that  lead  to  dis¬ 
turbances  now  and  again  within  the  consciousness 
itself,  just  as  the  fabled  Titans  used  to  cause  eruptions 
and  earthquakes  among  the  mountains  that  had  been 
heaped  upon  them  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  What 
displeases  the  practical  teacher  in  this  figure  is  the 
implication  that  the  contents  of  the  unconsciousness  are 
necessarily  evil.  Just  as  the  term  suggestion  is  almost 
invariably  used  in  a  bad  sense,  though  the  process  itself 
may  be  equally  well  used  for  good  and  for  evil,  so  there 
is  a  general  assumption  that  the  things  we  store  up  in 
the  unconsciousness  are  undesirable  things.  For  their 
comfort,  teachers  should  realise  that  while  the  uncon¬ 
sciousness  contains  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  experience 
of  their  pupils,  it  contains  all  the  good  as  well  as  all  the 
evil  effects  of  that  experience.  The  trouble  is  that  here 
as  elsewhere,  we  take  the  good  for  granted,  and 
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concentrate  our  attention  on  the  evil,  because  of  its 
troublesome  qualities.  Since  psycho-analysts  themselves 
are  nearly  always  concerned  with  pathological  cases  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  pay  special  attention  to  the 
causes  of  pathological  states.  Their  books  make 
painful  reading.  After  examining  a  number  of  their 
cases  one  gets  the  impression  that  the  unconscious  of 
our  pupils  is  a  seething  cesspool.  Even  when  an  educa¬ 
tional  expert  like  Pfister  deals  with  the  subject,  he  tends 
towards  the  gloomy  side,  and  neglects  the  cheerful,  and, 
after  all,  the  normal  side. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  that  we  all  have  animal  tenden¬ 
cies  that  cannot  be  allowed  to  develop  in  decent  society. 
We  must  repress  them,  but  this  repression  is  not  in  itself 
an  unwholesome  process,  and  need  not  lead  to  evil 
consequences.  We  are  told  that  repression  leads  to 
suppression,  and  that  suppression  may  be  unnatural  and 
dangerous.  The  Titan  will  occasionally  waken  up  and 
turn  in  his  uncomfortable  bed  with  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences.  But  is  it  inevitable  that  there  should  be  this 
upheaval  ?  Is  the  state  of  suppression  necessarily 
unwholesome  ?  Do  not  the  great  majority  of  human 
beings  go  through  life  without  any  of  these  violent 
crises  ?  We  must  remind  ourselves  that  it  is  only  the 
exceptional  that  finds  its  way  into  the  sensational 
columns  of  the  newspapers.  Besides,  what  is  the  alter¬ 
native  ?  If  we  are  not  to  repress  are  we  to  encourage  ? 
Sometimes  in  reading  psycho-analytic  literature  one  is 
tempted  to  believe  that  a  strictly  limited  yielding  to 
natural  impulses  might  be  the  best  way  of  maintaining 
the  desired  equilibrium — the  policy  of  the  safety-valve, 
the  justification  of  sowing  one’s  wild  oats.  Under  all 
this  lurks  the  deadly  danger  of  using  nature  to  justify 
our  anti-social  tendencies.  Whatever  is  natural  cannot 
be  wrong,  is  a  very  plausible  argument  that  tends  to 
smooth  the  way  of  worthy  but  easy-going  persons  who 
want  to  pass  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  along  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  Why  should  they  struggle,  and  in 
particular  what  should  they  struggle  against  ?  The 
psycho-analysts  are  ready  with  an  answer,  or  rather 
with  several  answers,  for  they  are  not  agreed  amongst 
themselves  what  the  driving  force  really  is.  It  is 
admitted  that  there  is  an  inherent  power  in  all  of  us,  an 
urge,  a  will  to  live,  an  elan  vital.  Those  who  do  not  wish 
to  commit  themselves  to  any  particular  theory  of  life 
are  content  to  fall  back  upon  the  colourless  Greek  horme. 
The  Freudians,  however,  adopt  the  Latin  libido,  but 
generally  explain  away  its  sinister  meaning.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  retains  in  the  popular  mind  an  objectionable 
connotation,  and  so  far  as  the  Freudians  are  concerned 
there  is  little  cause  of  complaint,  for  they  admit  that  in 
the  general  urge  the  sexual  is  predominant.  No  doubt 
they  do  not  use  the  term  sex  in  its  most  objectionable 
connotation,  but  in  the  last  resort  it  is  clear  that  sex 
remains  the  master  force,  and  critics  are  perhaps 
justified  in  the  sarcasm  they  heap  on  this  obsession. 
Professor  Knight  Dunlap,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
in  his  “  Mysticism,  Freudianism,  and  Scientific 
Psychology,”  scoffs  at  the  sex  mania  of  the  Freudians, 
suggesting  that  they  will  no  doubt  reduce  even  mathe¬ 
matics  to  a  sexual  basis,  adding  in  a  foot-note,  “  The 
expected  has  happened.  Since  the  above  was  written, 
Birdwood’s  ‘  Sex  Elements  in  the  First  Five  Books  of 
Euclid  ’  has  risen  above  the  horizon.” 

^Others  follow  Alfred  Adler,  and  regard  the  funda¬ 


mental  driving  force  as  the  love  of  power.  Others, 
again,  find  in  the  herd  instinct  the  ultimate  spring  of 
human  action.  The  important  point  is  that  whatever 
be  the  ultimate  source  of  power,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
individual  can  control  it  to  the  extent  of  inhibiting  its 
action  at  inconvenient  moments.  The  problem  remains 
of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  exercising  this  control. 

Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers  makes  a  useful  distinction  between 
repression  and  suppression.  When  elements  have  been 
thrust  out  of  the  consciousness  into  the  unconscious 
they  are  said  to  be  suppressed,  whether  the  process  of 
ejection  from  consciousness  was  deliberate  or  unwitting. 
On  the  other  hand  the  deliberate  or  witting  thrusting 
out  of  consciousness  is. repression.  Thus  of  the  suppressed 
elements  only  a  portion  are  ejected  by  repression. 
It  is  highly  desirable  for  all  concerned  that  certain 
elements  should  be  repressed,  yet  there  arises  a  danger  that 
the  dissociation  between  the  emotional  and  the  cogni- 
tional  may  lead  to  internal  disturbance.  The  seat  of 
this  disturbance  is  sought  by  S.  Freud  mainly  in  the 
infantile  period.  He  accordingly  is  always  trying  back. 
C.  G.  Jung,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  the  difficulty  in 
the  symbolism  of  the  present,  and  is  inclined  to  treat  the 
problem  as  made  up  of  elements  here  and  now  present. 
Alfred  Adler,  for  his  part,  is  inclined  to  project  himself 
into  the  future  for  explanations  of  what  is  troxibling  the 
present.  From  the  teacher’s  standpoint  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  recommend  Adler’s  view  of  the  vital  urge.  He 
approached  the  subject  from  a  physiological  standpoint, 
led  into  his  psychological  studies  by  work  he  had  done 
in  investigating  organ  inferiority.  He  emphasized  the 
fact  that  when  any  organ  decays  or  suffers  an  injury, 
the  rest  of  the  system  sets  itself  to  protect  the  weak 
member  and  to  lighten  its  work  for  it.  The  resulting 
psychological  attitude  is  represented  by  the  name 
Adler  chose,  “  Individual  Psychology.”  But  the  title 
has  not  been  generally  accepted,  and  the  psychology 
itself  has  obtained  little  vogue.  It  emphasizes  the  love 
of  power,  which,  however,  need  not  be  exercised  in  the 
Tamerlane  vein.  More  often  it  takes  the  form  of 
dominating  others  by  weakness,  after  the  manner  of 
certain  invalids.  It  often  shows  itself  in  the  desire  to 
escape  from  reality,  and  is  frequently  exemplified  by 
the  introvert.  It  leads  to  the  desire  to  be  a  centre  of 
attention,  and  thus  a  love  of  the  limelight  is  one  of  its 
symptoms. 

Many  people  regard  all  this  talk  about  elan  vital  and 
other  urges  as  exceedingly  vague.  They  want  more  than 
a  description  of  a  process  :  they  want  to  know  what  it 
is  that  proceeds  ;  in  other  words,  they  want  to  know  the 
subject  of  the  verb  proceed.  Accordingly,  some  people 
look  hopefully  to  the  work  of  a  new  writer,  Dr.  Edward 
J.  Kempf,  of  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  Washington  D.C., 
who  in  the  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease, 
August,  1919,  and  January,  1920,  and  in  Monograph  28 
of  the  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Series,  sets  out  a 
theory  of  Dynamic  Mechanism.  His  general  position 
is  indicated  by  the  following  statement  of  one  of  his 
admirers  :  “In  order  to  explain  the  great  physiological 
changes  which  influence  human  thought  and  behaviour, 
and  the  biological  nature  of  man,  Kempf  had  developed 
a  conception  of  the  personality  based  on  the  reflex 
actions  of  the  autonomic  nervous  system.”  But  when 
one  pursues  this  physiologist  to  his  lair  one  finds  little 
else  than  an  intolerable  series  of  technical  terms  that  do 
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not  appear  to  lead  anywhere.  Dr.  Kempt  does  well  so 
long  as  he  asks  questions  ;  the  trouble  arises  when  he 
goes  on  to  attempt  answers. 

As  the  result  of  reading  many  books  on  the  subject 
the  student  will  gather,  though  the  principle  is  rarely 
stated  with  any  clearness,  that  we  run  great  danger 
by  repressing  natural  tendencies,  unless  we  realise  what 
we  are  doing.  So  far  as  the  psycho-analysts  concern 
themselves  with  cures,  they  appear  to  depend  upon 
bringing  secret  experiences  to  light.  They  appeal  from 
the  unconscious  to  the  conscious,  and  regard  it  as 
almost  axiomatic  that  so  soon  as  a  dangerous  complex 
has  been  brought  to  clear  consciousness  its  evil  effects 
disappear.  Their  method  accordingly  resolves  itself 
into  a  process  of  probing  into  the  unconsciousness  and 
bringing  to  light  its  dangerous  contents. 

With  the  elaborate  method  as  applied  by  professional 
analysts  the  teacher  has  naturally  nothing  to  do. 
Not  only  does  it  demand  a  technical  training  that  no 
practising  teacher  can  hope  to  obtain,  but  it  involves  an 
expenditure  of  time  in  its  application  that  puts  it  for 
ever  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  professional  teachers. 
But  certain  incidental  applications  of  psycho-analysis 
may  be  made  by  all  teachers.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  most  teachers  have  practised  a  sort  of  rudi¬ 
mentary  psycho-analysis  from  time  immemorial.  A 
wise  old  schoolmaster  of  my  acquaintance  used  to  main¬ 
tain  that  we  are  all  psychologists  more  or  less.  His 
remark  may  well  be  applied  to  psycho-analysis.  Every 
time  that  we  say  “  I  wonder  why  he  did  so-and-so  ” 
we  are  embarking  on  a  rudimentary  bit  of  psycho¬ 
analysis.  But  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  this  easy  and  incidental  investigation  and  the 
serious  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  new  experts.  Real 
analysis  of  this  kind  implies  the  relation  between  doctor 
and  patient,  and  ought  to  assume  the  consent  of  the 
patient.  Indeed  without  that  consent  the  rigid  methods 
cannot  even  begin  to  be  applied. 

What  then  is  to  be  the  teacher’s  attitude  towards  the 
Psychology  of  the  Unconscious  ?  To  begin  with  he 
ought  to  know  it.  Whatever  may  be  thought  about  the 
technical  application  of  the  new  form  of  analysis,  the 
psychology  on  which  it  is  based  is  of  value  to  the  practical 
teacher.  It  is  something  of  a  gain  even  to  realise  that 
we  are  at  a  given  moment  dealing  only  with  an  infini¬ 
tesimal  part  of  the  mental  content  of  our  pupils.  Still 
more  important  is  the  realisation  it  brings  that  we  are 
responsible  to  all  eternity  for  everything  that  we  allow 
to  pass  into  the  unconsciousness  of  our  pupils.  Formerly 
our  consciences  were  stirred  by  that  disturbing  story  of 
Coleridge’s  proving  that  we  never  forgot  anything  that 
once  entered  into  our  consciousness.  But  there  we 
could  discount  the  nature  of  the  thing  remembered. 
The  servant  girl  was  neither  the  better  nor  the  worse 
because  she  remembered  verbatim  certain  passages  from 
the  psalms.  But  now  we  are  made  to  realise  that  every 
experience  along  with  its  accompanying  affective  state 
makes  a  permanent  dint  on  the  character  of  the  pupil. 
As  children,  many  of  us  wilted  under  the  distressing 
conception  of  God  writing  down  our  every  thought, 
word,  and  deed- — with,  we  almost  inevitably  assumed, 
an  underline  in  the  case  of  what  was  evil — but  this  new 
doctrine  of  the  unconscious  is  almost  more  depressing 
than  the  “  account  current  ”  with  God.  For  it  has 
behind  it  that,  perhaps  justifiable,  scientific  authority 


that  carries  conviction.  With  the  more  conscientious 
among  us  the  resulting  burden  of  responsibility  is 
probably  excessive,  but  there  are  others  with  whom  the 
added  sense  of  responsibility  may  be  an  advantage. 

Apart  from  the  general  frame  of  mind  a  certain 
practical  help  may  be  obtained  from  the  modern 
psychology  in  the  actual  relations  between  ourselves 
and  our  pupils.  If  we  realise,  for  example,  the  part 
played  by  the  love  of  display  in  the  lives  of  our  pupils 
we  will  be  able  to  make  certain  allowances  without  fear 
of  doing  material  damage  to  them.  Many  teachers 
conceive  it  to  be  their  first  duty  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  prevent  children  from  thinking  of  themselves 
more  highly  than  they  ought  to  think.  But  if  this  love 
of  the  limelight  is  so  much  a  part  of  human  nature  that 
it  is  selected  by  certain  psychologists  as  the  ultimate 
basis  of  human  action,  it  deserves  more  than  mere 
inhibition.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  a  certain 
amount  of  scope  should  be  allowed  for  a  tendency  that 
is  natural,  and  within  limits  innocuous.  Too  often 
teachers  do  not  realise  that  in  their  attempts  to  tone 
down  the  children’s  love  of  the  limelight  they  arc 
exercising  their  own  bent  in  the  same  direction.  We 
must  not  forget  that  our  position  carries  with  it  a  certain 
necessity  to  be  in  the  limelight.  Indeed,  unkind 
people  sometimes  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  attractions 
that  draw  us  to  our  profession.  Scott  once  spoke  of  that 
vanity  without  which  no  man  who  had  strength  to  sweep 
a  crossing  or  pare  a  muir  would  undertake  the  still  more 
toilsome  work  of  carrying  on  a  school.  This  is  only  one 
of  the  many  points  in  which  modern  psychology  holds 
up  to  us  the  disagreeable  mirror  in  which  we  see  in 
ourselves  the  characteristics  we  wish  to  remove  from 
our  pupils. 

Another  of  our  troubles  in  school  work  can  be  better 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  psychology  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious.  Day-dreaming  is  roundly  condemned  by  most 
teachers,  and  rightly  so  if  due  allowance  is  made  for  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  force  which  seeks  satisfaction  in 
such  dreaming.  It  is  the  result  of  the  compensatory 
principle  on  which  the  psycho-analysts  lay  considerable 
stress.  Things  in  this  world  are  not  arranged  in  the  way 
the  pupils  would  like,  so  they  proceed  to  reconstruct  an 
ideal  world  in  which  matters  are  better  managed.  It  is 
this  same  principle,  we  are  told,  that  accounts  for  the 
blatant  sentimentality  and  gross  improbability  of  what 
is  seen  at  Kinematographic  entertainments.  Life  is 
dull  and  drab  ;  the  more  imaginative  people  are  able  to 
dream  for  themselves  better  conditions  ;  but  those  less 
gifted  are  grateful  to  the  film-makers  who  supply  an 
impossible  environment  ready-made.  The  spectators 
at  the  Kinema  do  not  protest  against  the  absurdities 
they  see,  for  in  imagination  they  are  playing  the  parts 
presented.  Each  of  them  is  compensating  himself  for 
the  staleness  of  his  own  actual  life.  So  powerful  is  this 
force  in  school  that  a  rather  brilliant  young  master  in  a 
London  school  is  at  present  basing  a  great  deal  of  his 
teaching  and  class-management  on  the  manipulation 
of  the  day-dream.  Probably  this  is  carrying  the  thing 
too  far,  and  there  is  a  danger  of  unnaturalness  in  this 
over  development  of  the  natural. 

But  while  the  teacher  must  not  attempt  any  technical 
and  elaborate  psycho-analysis  in  school,  he  may  utilise 
the  method  in  an  incidental  way.  I  have  known  of 
two  cases  in  which  the  method  of  association  was 
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successfully  used  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  school 
thefts.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  a  legitimate  proceed¬ 
ing,  but  it  had  two  justifications  :  it  was  carried  on  with 
the  consent  of  the  culprits,  and  it  was  successful.  Cases  of 
stammering  sometimes  offer  a  field  for  amateur  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle,  and  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
matter  may  be  collected  by  investigations  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  various  types  of  errors  in  written  and 
spoken  answers.  Very  frequently  the  pupils  “give 
themselves  away  ’’  in  such  matters,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  arguments  for  caution  in  its  use.  On  the  othei' 
hand,  people  are  giving  themselves  away  constantly  in 
ordinary  social  life,  and  it  may  be  argued  that  children 
must  take  all  the  risks  of  this  kind  that  their  elders  have 
to  face.  But  this  is  at  least  open  to  question.  The 
school  environment  is  rightly  or  wrongly  regarded  as 
to  some  extent  guarded  from  evil  influences.  But  is  it 
an  evil  influence  to  be  exposed  to  showing  up  real  thoughts 
and  feelings  without  quite  knowing  that  one  is  doing  so  ? 
Does  it  not  all  depend  upon  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
information  thus  made  available  ?  The  school  admittedly 
exists  only  for  the  good  of  the  pupils,  so  it  may  be 
reasonably  argued  that  the  more  the  teacher  can  learn 
of  the  real  inner  working  of  his  pupils’  minds  the  better 
for  all  concerned.  So  long  as  pupils  are  not  made  to 
realise  that  they  are  under  minute  inspection  all  day 
long,  and  that  their  slightest  word  or  action  may  convey 
information  that  they  desire  to  remain  secret,  no  harm 
need  be  done  by  the  teacher  making  use  of  all  indications 
that  give  him  guidance  in  estimating  the  inner  workings 
of  his  pupils’  minds.  Most  of  us  have  a  shrinking, 
however,  from  any  deliberate  and  systematic  work  of 
this  kind  in  school.  This  is  why  we  do  not  welcome  the 
introduction  of  still  another  of  those  new-fangled  words 
with  which  the  study  of  education  is  making  us  un¬ 
pleasantly  familiar. 

The  word  is  Pedanalysis,  and  occurs  as  the  title  of  a 
section  in  a  book  just  translated  into  English.  Its 
author  is  Dr.  Oskar  Pfister,  pastor  and  seminary-teacher 
at  Zurich,  the  title  being  “  Psycho-Analysis  in  the 
Service  of  Education.’’  The  author  had  previously 
published  a  bigger  book,  “  The  Psychoanalytic  Method,’’ 
but  the  present  work  is  of  much  more  value  to  the 
practising  teacher.  What  concerns  us  here  is  the  final 
section  of  the  book,  containing  nearly  fifty  pages,  and 
headed  The  Practice  of  Pedanalysis.  Dr.  Pfister  takes 
credit  for  making  a  practical  use  of  the  new  psychology. 

For  we  psycho-analysts  are  seriously  occupied  with 
school  psychology,  whereas  the  science  looks  down  on 
us  with  contempt  from  its  high  pedestal,  and  indulges 
in  invective.’’  Some  of  us  teachers  are  inclined  to  join 
in  the  invective.  But  the  attitude  adopted  by  Pfister 
tends  to  disarm  criticism.  “  Direct  analysis  of  healthy 
children  lies  entirely  in  the  domain  in  which  the 
educator  has  the  responsibility.  This  is  a  reason  for  us 
to  be  particularly  cautious.  We  have  no  right  to  try 
all  sorts  of  experiments  on  the  children  committed  to 
our  care.  The  only  right  we  have  is  to  help  them  to 
become  good  and  capable  men.  My  reason  for  uttering 
these  well-worn  truths  in  this  place  is  that  evil  tongues 
have  not  hesitated  to  affirm  that  psycho-analysts  analyse 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  without  caring  about  the 
consequences.”  t  One  safeguard  Pfister  suggests  in  the 
way  of  teachers  [  doing  psycho-analysis  on  their  own 
account  is  indicated  in  the  sentence :  “  According  to  the 


opinion  of  all  competent  men,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
imagine  that  one  can  analyse  thoroughly  before  one  has 
been  analysed  oneself.” 

Another  book  deserves  the  attention  of  the  practical 
teacher.  It  is  by  Geo.  H.  Green,  and  is  called  “  Psych- 
analysis  in  the  Classroom.”  Its  feature  is  the  close 
connection  it  establishes  between  the  classroom  and  the 
psychology  of  the  unconscious.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  the  psycho-analyst  who  drops  into  the  classroom  that 
it  is  an  agreeable  variation  to  meet  the  class  teacher  who 
drops  into  the  psycho-analyst  camp  and  brings  back 
news  of  what  he  finds  there. 

As  a  result  of  our  consideration  of  the  whole  matter 
the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  : — 

(i)  In  all  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers,  to  the 
ordinary  general  account  of  psychological  systems 
should  be  added  an  exposition  of  the  psychology  of  the 
unconscious  and  its  general  applications  without 
limiting  these  to  the  possibilities  of  the  schoolroom. 

(ii)  In  any  use  we  may  make  of  the  newer  methods  of 
analysis  we  must  keep  clearly  in  view  that  our  concern 
is  with  the  normal  wholesome  child.  No  doubt  it  is 
highly  desirable  for  the  expert  to  learn  as  much  as  he 
can  about  abnormal  cases  in  order  that  he  may  under¬ 
stand  better  the  normal  type,  but  for  the  teacher  it  is 
enough  to  keep  to  the  normal.  For  him  anything  beyond 
is  full  of  danger. 

(iii)  If  traces  of  serious  abnormality  come  before  us  in 
the  course  of  our  ordinary  practice  we  must  call  in  the 
experts  to  deal  with  them.  To  begin  with,  we  must  not 
be  too  ready  to  assume  that  a  given  case  is  pathological. 
We  must  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  enormous 
variety  of  human  reactions  to  situations.  Only  after 
we  have  allowed  sufficient  time  for  observation  should 
we  communicate  to  the  school  authorities  the  need  for 
further  investigation  by  experts.  In  cases  where  there 
is  a  definite  provision  for  medical  supervision  of  the 
school  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  calling  in  advice 
in  doubtful  cases. 

(iv)  In  no  case  should  a  teacher,  even  if  familiar  with 
the  methods  of  psycho-analysis,  proceed  to  treatment  in 
the  technical  sense  of  that  term. 

(v)  Anything  that  we  can  learn  about  the  normal 
peculiarities- — if  the  apparent  contradiction  in  terms 
may  be  pardoned — of  our  pupil’s  mental  reactions  may 
be  used  legitimately  and  ought  to  be  used  in  all  our 
relations  with  him,  both  in  the  matter  of  learning  and 
of  discipline.  We  are  quite  entitled  to  experiment  on 
such  matters  as  the  best  method  of  presenting  historical 
or  scientific  facts,  on  the  sort  of  illustrations  that  most 
appeal,  oil  the  style  of  speaking  that  most  readily  catches 
the  attention  of  individual  pupils. 

(vi)  Even  when  we  are  making  legitimate  psycho¬ 
logical  analyses  of  our  pupils  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
let  them  realise  that  they  are  being  observed  in  this 
particular  way.  They  know,  of  course — it  is  part  of  the 
game — that  the  teacher  has  always  his  eye  upon  them. 
But  quite  a  different  attitude  is  introduced  if  they  begin 
to  realise  that  they  are  under  observation  for  a  definite, 
even  though  legitimate,  purpose.  We  get  into  a  wrong 
atmosphere.  The  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil 
must  not  degenerate  into  that  between  psychologist  and 
subject. 
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MUSIC. 


EAR  TRAINING. 

In  The  New  Statesman  of  March  11th,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Turner  has  an  interesting  article  under  the  title  “  A  Word 
to  Mothers.”  It  is  written  in  reply  to  a  request  from  a 
woman  correspondent  inviting  advice  as  to  the  musical 
education  of  her  children.  She  is  careful  to  say  that  by 
musical  education  she  does  not  mean  merely  “  lessons  on 
the  piano.”  “  In  fact,”  she  adds,  "  if  I  should  be  the 
cause  of  another  couple  of  pianos  in  another  couple  of 
London  flats,  I  should  have  a  heavy  conscience.” 

This  leads  Mr.  Turner  to  give  the  following  extract  from 
a  previous  article  which  he  wrote  on  the  subject  of  music 
teaching  : — 

"  The  first  thing  to  grasp  is  that  music  is  an  art  of  the 
ear,  not  of  the  eye.  This  sounds  absurdly  obvious,  but  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  for  the  last  hundred  years 
in  England  all  children  have  been  taught  music  by  the  eye, 
and  they  have  been  taught  on  that  most  horrible,  most 
vile  of  instruments,  that  King  of  Quacks,  the  pianoforte- — 
or,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  the  piano.  The  unfortunate 
child  is  put  at  the  piano,  is  shown  a  long  row  of  black 
and  white  notes  arranged  in  the  most  puzzling  order 
possible,  and  he  is  then  taught  to  connect  those  strips  of 
black  and  white  with  the  black  dots  and  white  spaces 
scattered  over  a  group  of  five  lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Naturally,  the  first  idea  that  would  suggest  itself  to  an 
intelligent  child  would  be  that  the  five  black  lines 
represented  the  five  black  notes,  and  that  the  white 
spaces  between  the  lines  represented  the  white  spaces  or 
notes  on  the  keyboard.  But,  as  there  are  seven  white 
spaces  on  the  keyboard  and  only  four  white  spaces 
between  the  lines  of  the  staff  there  is  clearly  something 
wrong.  From  this  moment  onwards,  he  is  confronted 
with  one  puzzle  after  another.  Everything  that  he  is 
taught  is  illogical,  muddled  and  absurd,  so  that  ultimately 
he  falls  back  on  learning  in  parrot  fashion  to  connect 
certain  marks  on  paper  with  certain  positions  on  the 
keyboard,  and  when  he  has  attained  to  a  certain  agile 
proficiency  in  this  Pianoforte  Pelman  system  he  is 
turned  loose  upon  the  world  as  having  had  a  musical 
education.  Of  course,  the  poor  fellow  has  not  had  even 
the  faintest  glimmerings  of  a  musical  education.  He 
doesn’t  even  yet  know  what  music  is.” 

Mr.  Turner  adds  that  “  ear  training  is  the  only  true 
foundation  to  a  genuine  musical  education.  A  child  should 
be  taught  to  distinguish  infallibly  every  interval  in  the 
diatonic  scale  in  every  key,  and  then  to  recognise  the 
different  scales  and  also  to  recognise  the  wholly  arbitrary 
selection  of  these  scales  from  a  welter  of  musical  vibrations. 
In  other  words,  music  is  an  art  of  sounds  just  as  literature 
is  an  art  of  words,  and  the  first  requirement  to  aesthetic 
enjoyment  of  either  is  a  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary, 
which  is  a  perception  of  the  meaning  which  consists  in  an 
infinite  series  of  shades  of  difference.” 

He  declares  his  belief  that  we  should  begin  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  with  children,  and  by  the  beginning  he  means  that  we 
should  start  with  the  simplest  conceptions  first,  by  which 
he  means  the  widest,  most  far-sweeping  generalisations  the 
human  mind  at  its  ripest  has  yet  reached. 

His  musical  education  and  mathematical  education  were 
both  ruined  by  the  stupid  dogmatism  of  his  teachers.  It 
produced  in  him  a  sullen  reaction.  He  decided  within  his 
child  mind  that  these  things  were  too  uninteresting  to  go  on 
with.  This  must  be  the  experience  of  thousands  of  children, 
who  only  realise  later  the  waste  of  their  best  learning  years 
due  to  the  incompetent  folly  and  stupidity  of  their  teachers. 
But  he  hopes  that  it  is  becoming  clear  to  his  correspondent 
what  a  difficult  question  she  has  put,  and  how  impossible  it 
is  to  answer  it.  Even  with  the  best  teaching  children  can 
only  be  guided.  What  finally  determines  their  destiny  is 


the  initial  energy  within  them,  although  bad  teaching  and 
bad  guiding  will  cause  an  immense  waste  of  that  energy. 
Even  the  best  teaching  will  not  supply  that  power  of 
understanding  which  is  the  source  of  that  real  musical 
appreciation,  that  genuinely  musical  ‘‘  life  ”  which  is  not  a 
trick  of  performing  but  a  form  of  ‘‘being'’ — an  actual 
"  living.”  But  the  presence  of  great  music,  of  that  music 
which  the  finest  spirits  of  the  world  by  their  own  energy 
of  faith  and  passion  have  imposed  upon  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind,  is  the  only  musical  environment  in  which  the  child 
can  develop. 

An  American  Music  School. 

Mr.  George  Eastman,  of  the  Kodak  firm,  has  recently 
provided,  at  a  cost  of  two  million  dollars,  a  new  School  of 
Music  for  the  town  of  Rochester,  New  York.  Every  part 
of  the  framework  of  each  room  is  protected  not  only 
against  sound  but  against  vibration  as  well.  At  the  base 
of  the  partitions  vibrations  are  absorbed  by  an  inch  of  cork. 
The  heating  pipes  in  the  walls  are  packed  with  asbestos 
wool.  Fibro-felt  has  been  placed  around  the  steel  columns 
that  support  the  floors  and  between  all  the  partitions. 
The  floors  are  made  noiseless  by  layers  of  fibro-felt,  water¬ 
proof  paper,  and  cement,  with  the  flooring  on  top.  Double 
sound-proof  windows  prevent  any  sound  from  escaping  to 
the  outside  world.  In  some  of  the  studios  Mr.  Eastman  has 
installed  “  sound  blotters  ” — a  novel  device  to  insure 
balance  of  resonance.  They  are  plaques  made  of  a  compo¬ 
sition  resembling  papier-mache,  and  are  suitably  framed  so 
as  to  add  to  the  decorations  of  the  walls.  Just  as  blotting 
paper  takes  up  an  excess  of  ink,  so  these  blotters  absorb  the 
excess  sound  produced  in  the  studio. 

Conference  or  Beanfeast  ? 

Sir, — In  the  March  issue  you  published  a  letter  from  Mr.  J .  T. 
Bavin  relating  to  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians.  I  most 
reluctantly  venture  into  your  pages  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
any  wrong  impression  which  the  letter  may  convey. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  regrettable  that  the  attendance  at  the 
meetings  arranged  for  the  recent  conference  was  not  greater, 
and  I  make  no  attempt  to  excuse  the  absence  of  many  who  ought 
to  have  been  there,  but  what  has  the  attendance  to  do  with  the 
representative  character  -of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  ? 
All  it  shows  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  interest  in  important  subjects 
which  are  little  understood.  Were  not  other  meetings  poorly 
attended  ?  And  does  that  affect  in  any  way  the  representative 
character  of  the  associations  which  arranged  them  ?  Ithink  not. 

In  my  opinion  there  are  far  too  many  conferences  and  meetings, 
and  if  more  good  feeling  existed  between  the  musical  associations 
of  like  kind  joint  meetings  might  be  arranged,  better  attendances 
secured,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  well-reasoned  discussions  which 
would  naturally  ensue - but  perhaps  I  am  too  hopeful. 

With  regard  to  the  discussion  which  took  place  about  future 
conferences  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Bavin’s  use  of  the  term  “  Annual 
Beanfeast  ”  is,  to  say  the  least,  in  bad  taste,  and  shows  that  he 
really  does  not  understand  the  matter.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
it  is  only  possible  to  exercise  one’s  intellectual  powers  by  listening 
to  other  people  reading  papers.  The  advocates  of  what  Mr. 
Bavin  described  as  a  “  series  of  social  gatherings  ”  had  neither 
the  desire  nor  the  intention  to  abolish  either  lecturers  or  meetings. 
What  they  desired  was  some  arrangement  by  which,  in  addition 
to  the  meetings,  they  might  be  afforded  opportunities  to  exercise 
their  intellectual  powers  in  other  ways.  There  are  many  special 
subjects  connected  with  the  profession  of  music  which  can  be 
better  ‘‘talked  over”  by  those  interested  than  discussed  at 
meetings.  Such  intellectual  revels  are  not  in  the  nature  of 
”  Beanfeasts.”  Many  members  also  appreciate  the  value  of 
getting  on  better  terms  with  one  another,  and  even  if  they  have 
the  temerity  to  advance  arguments  in  favour  of  the  civilising 
influence  of  social  intercourse  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  publicly  reproached  as  “  Beanfeasters.” 

Yours  faithfully,  Hugo  Chadfield, 

19,  Berners  St.,  W.  1.  General  Secretary,  Incorporated  Society 

8th  March,  1922,  of  Musicians , 
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ART. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  GALLERY. 

British  and  French  Artists. 

It  is  somewhat  rare  to  find  a  gallery  at  which  one  may 
always  expect  to  see  something  interesting.  The  Indepen¬ 
dent  'is  one  of  these  and  this,  perhaps,  because  Percy  Moore 
Turner  is  one  of  the  few  men  with  both  knowledge  and  a 
policy,  both  of  which  are  in  harmony.  His  knowledge  is 
not  so  much  of  the  sort  which  enables  him  to  tell,  say,  a 
genuine  Rembrandt  from  a  copy,  though  no  doubt  he  can, 
but  it  rather  consists  in  his  knowing  a  good  Rembrandt 
from  a  bad  one.  As  for  his  policy,  it  seems  to  be  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  deal  only  with  work  he  believes  in.  That  his 
gallery  continues  to  flourish  even  through  bad  times  proves 
the  triumph  of  virtue,  and  a  comparison  between  it  and 
other  ostentatiously  “  public-pleasing  ”  galleries  shows  an 
astronomical  display  in  favour  of  the  former. 

To  me,  and  I  think  to  most  artists,  the  main  interest  of 
the  show  centres  round  the  two  Cezannes,  a  water  colour 
and  a  drawing.  The  water  colour  has  the  seeming  slight¬ 
ness  of  most  of  the  Cezanne  water  colours,  that  quality 
which  baffled  the  curators  of  the  Tate  Gallery,  but  which  is, 
in  fact,  not  slightness  at  all.  Cezanne’s  slowness  of  working 
is  one  of  the  stock  jokes  among  artists.  Anecdotes  of  his 
exhausted  sitters  giving  100  sittings  for  a  coat  sleeve  and 
of  his  painting  paper  flowers  because  real  ones  died  too  soon 
are  over  well  known  to  bear  repetition,  and,  in  fact,  the 
term  "  slight  ”  would  never  be  applied  by  anyone  acquainted 
with  this  master’s  work.  Everything  he  did  was  the  result 
of  long  and  concentrated  thought,  and  to  any  but  the 
superficial  and  unobservant  this  is  very  obvious.  The 
drawing,  too,  is  insistently  revealing. 

A  Millet  and  a  Delacroix  make  up  the  sum  of  the  older 
men. 

Among  the  younger  painters  Segonzac  shows  a  fine  nude, 
the  beauty  of  which  consists  principally  in  its  colour,  a 
chocolate  brown  against  greys  and  a  dark  glowing  blue, 
low  and  rich  in  tone.  Even  better  is  his  landscape  of  two 
haystacks  and  a  pollarded  tree,  which  deserves  unstinted 
praise. 

Marchand  shows  two  brilliant  landscapes  in  oil,  "  La 
Rochelle  ”  and  “  The  Viaduct.”  More  and  more  one  is 
compelled  to  admire  the  diabolic  skill  of  Marchand’s 
colouring  and  his  comprehension  of  the  qualities  of  his 
subject.  In  less  able  hands  "  La  Rochelle  ”  might  have 
been  a  shipping  poster,  with  so  much  “  realism.”  The 
design  is  little  more  than  all  right,  but  the  drawing,  the 
buoyancy  of  the  ships  as  they  ride  or  cut  the  water,  the 
tautness  of  their  spars  and  wind-bowed  cordage,  the  colour 
handling  of  the  common  sunlit  scene  of  red  hulls  and  raw 
yellow  masts  set  off  by  that  cunning  strip  of  flesh-coloured 
foreshore,  all  these  make  it  a  really  breath-catching  work. 

There  are  a  few  English  paintings  of  which  Mr.  Roger 
Fry’s  sympathetic  painting  of  red  poppies  and  pale  irises  is 
the  most  interesting*. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  mention  of  any  more,  but  the 
names  are  in  the  catalogue,  and  all  are  well  worth  seeing. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Turner  ! 

Rupert  Lee. 

Profitable  School  Gardens. 

Bradford’s  school  gardens  are  making  a  profit.  The 
forty  schools  have  among  them  nearly  eight  acres  of  ground, 
and  last  season  the  produce  was  valued  at  £438,  or  ^56  1  Is. 
an  acre.  Sold  to  the  scholars  at  something  below  retail 
prices,  the  sales  amounted  to  £312  11s.,  and  after  paying 
for  seeds,  tools,  etc.,  there  was  left  a  profit  o£Y£200  less  a 
shilling. 


SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES  &  UNIVERSITIES. 

Bristol. — A  Business  Investment. 

The  Colston  University  Research  Society  have  issued 
circulars  which  draw  the  attention  of  industrial  firms  to  an 
effort  to  found  research  fellowships  in  the  University. 
Such  firms  are  asked  to  subscribe  £150  to  support  a  fellow¬ 
ship  for  one  year  in  one  of  the  faculties.  Each  fellowship 
will  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  donor,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  some  problem  in  connection  with  the  donor’s  own 
business  might  be  selected  as  the  subject  of  research. 
Messrs.  Fry  and  Sons,  Messrs.  E.  S.  and  A.  Robinson,  and 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Bros,  have  already  promised.  As  a 
business  investment  only  the  suggestion  is  worth  the 
consideration  of  business  firms. 

Durham  University. 

The  appeal  made  last  year  by  Armstrong  College  and  the 
College  of  Medicine  at  Newcastle  has  not  been  answered. 
£500,000  was  asked  for,  but  lfess  than  £200,000  has  been 
raised.  Armstrong  College  has  a  deficit  of  over  £6,000  on 
1921-22,  and  with  no  prospect  of  any  increased  help  from 
the  Grants  Committee,  the  college  authorities  have  decided 
to  cut  down  expenditure  and  increase  the  fees.  Sir  Theodore 
Morison,  the  principal,  estimates  that  from  the  first  there 
will  be  a  saving  of  £ 3 , 175  by  1923-4,  and  from  the  second  an 
addition  to  the  income  of  about  £3,000.  Nine  lectureships 
are  to  go — one  each  in  history,  economics,  modern  languages, 
botany,  and  zoology,  and  two  each  in  chemistry  and 
physics.  The  provisional  grant-in-aid  (inclusive  of  the 
second  half  of  the  amount  for  1921-22)  for  Armstrong 
College  is  given  in  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  (Class  iv)  as 
£29,000. 

Life  Classes  and  Morality. 

The  Town  Council  of  Eastbourne  debated  the  Education 
Committee’s  recommendations  on  the  life-drawing  classes 
at  the  Municipal  School  of  Art.  Councillor  Carter  moved 
that  the  question  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  for 
further  consideration,  and  according  to  a  newspaper  report, 
his  seconder,  Councillor  W.  Boyd,  said  that  he  “  thought 
a  little  of  the  old  Puritanism  was  greatly  needed  at  the 
present  time  to  leaven  the  moral  stamina  of  the  country. 
Could  the  proposed  classes  be  justified  by  the  Bible  ? 
Dealing  with  human  nature  as  they  found  it,  he  contended 
that  life  classes  had  a  tendency  to  degrade  rather  than 
elevate.  If  the  proposals  were  approved  he  for  one  should 
not  willingly  pay  the  education  rate.”  Will  there  be  any 
life-studies  in  the  exhibition  ? 

London . 

Presentation  Day  is  May  4th,  and  the  ceremony  will 
begin  at  2-30  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall.  In  the  evening, 
at  7-45,  on  the  same  day,  the  graduation  dinner  will  be  held 
in  the  Guil  dhall.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  will  be  present. 

City  of  London  College. — Day  School  of  Commerce. 
Studentships. 

A  limited  number  of  free  places  will  be  awarded  on  the  results 
of  an  examination  to  students  resident  in  the  administrative 
County  of  London  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governing  Body, 
cannot  be  expected  to  pay  the  ordinary  fee. 

The  studentships  will  be  tenable  for  the  academic  year 
commencing  Tuesday,  19th  September,  1922.  Candidates  must 
be  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over  on  that  date.  The  studentships 
may  be  renewed  by  the  Governing  Body  for  a  second  year  upon 
a  satisfactory  report  of  the  student’s  progress  from  the  head¬ 
master.  Those  who  obtain  studentships  may  take  a  course  in 
preparation  for  the  Intermediate  Commerce  Examination  of  the 
University  of  London  or,  if  girls,  the  Secretarial  Course. 

The  examination  will  be  held  at  the  City  of  London  College  on 
Thursday,  1st  June,  1922,  from  10  to  1,  and  2  to  4. 
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The  Board  of  Education  Estimates. 

Command  Paper  1638  is  a  memorandum  on  the  Board 
of  Education  Estimates — a  kind  of  addendum  to  Class  IV 
of  the  Civil  Service  Estimates.  Though,  since  it  adds 
nothing  to  that  document,  it  may  be  treated  as  a  conspectus 
of  that  part  of  the  White  Paper  which  deals  with  the  Board 
of  Education  vote  and  the  notes  appended  thereto.  It 
gives  for  the  sum  of  threepence  the  more  important  facts 
and  figures  which  appear  in  the  estimates  and  cost,  in  that 
form,  two  shillings.  It  is  not  a  mere  reprint,  for  the  summary 
of  the  Board’s  estimates  is  on  a  quite  different  plan  from 
that  given  in  the  White  Paper.  There  the  figures  are 
arranged  under  the  familiar  sub-heads  A  to  N.  Here  they 
are  simplified  and  set  out  under  :  Grants  to  L.E.A.s  and 
grants  to  non-L.E.A.s,  in  each  case  sub-divided  for  elemen¬ 
tary  and  higher  education,  and  cover  sub-heads  C,  D  and  F. 
The  other  sub-heads,  which  include  pensions,  are  massed 
together  as  miscellaneous,  and  total  £3,936,910,  a  decrease 
on  last  year’s  vote — all  the  1921  figures  are  voted,  not 
expended  figures — of  /l,  119,572.  The  total  elementary 
grant  is  £35,068,343  (a  reduction  of  £1,930,370),  and  the 
total  higher  grant  is  £'8,204,847  (a  decrease  of  £765,148). 

The  expenditure  of  local  education  authorities  (assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Estimates)  is  £62,450,000  for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  £13,000,000  for  higher  education.  The  ratio 
of  grant  in  the  first  case  is  56  per  cent,  and  in  the  second  is 
50  per  cent,  (including  the  grant,  payable  under  the  Local 
Taxation  Customs  and  Excise  Act  of  1890,  “  whisky 
money  ”).  The  L.E.A.  elementary  grant  of  £34,983,693  is 
made  up  of  the  balance  of  grant  due  from  1921-22,  viz., 
three  and  a  half  millions,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  grant  for 
the  current  year,  thirty-one  millions  odd — the  balance  of 
£84,650  being  accounted  for  by  the  non-L.E.A.  contribution. 

The  main  headings  of  L.E.A.  expenditure  on  elementary 
education  are  in  1,000’s.  Teachers’  salaries  £43,800,  loan 
charges  £3,250,  special  services  £3,400,  administration  and 
other  expenditure  £12,000.  The  first  two  show  an  increase 
on  1921-22,  the  other  two  a  decrease.  The  decrease  on 
special  services  is  accounted  for  by  a  diminution  of  £730,000 
on  the  provision  of  meals,  which  in  1921-22  reached  the 
abnormal  height  of  £1,030,000.  For  the  present  year  the 
expenditure  on  this  item  which  will  be  recognised  for  grant 
is  limited  to  £300,000. 

Higher  expenditure  is  also  analysed,  the  table  being 
merely  a  reprint  of  that  in  the  “  Estimates.”  But  unlike 
the  “  elementary  ”  figures,  there  are  none  given  for  1922-23. 
The  total  for  1921-22  was  £13,378,000,  made  up  thus 
(thousands  being  omitted)  :  training  and  teachers,  £615  ; 
secondary  schools,  £5,720  ;  technical,  £4,070  ;  loan  charges, 
4690  ;  administration,  /674  ;  aids  to  students,  41,346  ; 
other  expenditure,  £263.  The  total  expenditure  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  for  grant  this  year  is  413,000,000,  i.e.,  4378,000  is  cut 
off. 

Paragraphs  8-11  of  the  memorandum  dea]  with  the 
decreases  on  the  estimates  as  compared  with  the  votes  for 
1921-22.  While  there  is  a  decrease  of  over  £14,000  in  non- 
L.E.A.  elementary  grant  there  is  an  increase  on  higher  grant 
of  £188,852  ;  accounted  for  mainly  by  the  expansion  of 
secondary  schools  and  the  longer  stay  of  their  pupils. 
These  grants  are  on  a  capitation  basis  and  do  not  vary  with 
the  expenditure. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  if  the  assumed  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  L.E.A.s  reaches  in  fact  £75,450,000,  it  will  be  met  as 
to  £41,028,152,  or  55.2  per  cent.,  from  grants  paid  within 
the  year.  The  remainder,  or  44.8  per  cent.,  will  be  met  by 
rates.  There  is  a  useful  table  on  the  last  page  giving  the 
L.E.A. ’s  net  expenditure  on  education,  elementary  and 
higher,  for  the  years  1918-1922  compared  with  1913  ;  and 
another  on  the  first  page  for  the  same  years  of  Board  of 
Education  Estimates.  It  may  be  well  to  warn  the 


uninitiated  that  there  is  nothing  here  about  university 
grants — for  the  simple  reason  that  they  come  in  another 
vote  which  is  not  the  concern  of  the  Board  of  Education  at 
all. 

Commissions  in  the  Army — Woolwich  and  Sandhurst 
Examinations. — Increased  Fees. 

An  Army  Entrance  Examination  will  begin  on  27th  June 
next,  when  there  will  be  open  for  competition  not  fewer 
than  fifty  Cadetships  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich  (for  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers),  and 
not  fewer  than  130  Cadetships  at  the  Royal  Military 
College,  Sandhurst  (for  Cavalry,  Foot  Guards,  Infantry 
and  Roval  Army  Service  Corps  and  for  the  Indian  Army). 
Any  Cadetships  awarded  to  King’s  India  Cadets  or  Honorary 
King’s  India  Cadets  will  limit  these  numbers. 

Eligible  candidates  must  not  have  attained  the  age  of 
19  years  on  1st  July,  1922,  but  must  have  attained  the  age 
.of  17£  on  that  date.  The  upper  age  limit,  however,  will 
be  21  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  who  was  serving  on  1st 
January,  1920  (or  who  had  served  prior  to  that  date)  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  Royal  Marines,  Regular  Army,  Special 
Reserve,  Indian  Army,  Reserve  of  Officers,  Militia,  Terri¬ 
torial  Force,  New  Armies,  Forces  of  the  Overseas  Dominions, 
or  the  Royal  Air  Force  ;  or  was  serving  on  1st  March,  1919 
(or  who  had  served  prior  to  that  date)  in  the  Senior  Division 
of  the  Officers’  Training  Corps. 

A  limited  number  of  appointments  to  the  Unattached 
List  for  the  Indian  Army  will  be  available  for  candidates 
admitted  to  the  Royal  Military  College  as  a  result  of  this 
examination. 

Not  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  cadets  will  be  selected 
for  the  Royal  Engineers,  but  the  Army  Council  reserves  the 
right  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  Royal  Engineer  com¬ 
missions  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Service. 

The  new  scale  of  annual  fees  for  cadets  admitted  as  a 
result  of  the  examination  is  as  follows  : — (1)  for  the  son  of 
an  officer,  seaman,  marine,  soldier,  or  airman,  who  has  died 
whilst  on  full  pay,  half-pay, "retired  pay,  or  pension,  and 
whose  family  has  been  left  in  pecuniary  distress,  £20  ; 
(2)  for  the  son  of  a  deceased  officer,  whose  widow  is  or  would 
have  been,  if  living,  eligible  for  pension,  £55  ;  (3)  for  the 
son  of  a  soldier  who  is  serving,  or  who  died  while  serving 
with  the  Colours,  or  who  was  discharged  either  through 
ill-health  caused  by  the  service,  or  after  at  least  twenty 
years’  colour  service,  or  of  a  seaman,  marine,  or  airman  in 
corresponding  circumstances,  £55  ;  (4)  for  the  son  of  an 

officer  who  is,  or  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the 
active  list  holding  substantive  rank  (as  regards  combatant, 
medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  officers),  or  the  rank  (as 
regards  departmental  officers)  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  or 
Colonel  in  the  Army  ;  or  a  Captain  or  Commander  in  the 
Navy  ;  or  a  Wing  Commander,  Group  Captain,  or  Air 
Commodore  in  the  Royal  Air  Force,  and  for  the  son  of  a 
retired  officer  who  last  served  in  these  ranks  and  retired 
with  not  less  than  twenty  years’  service  or  on  account  of 
age,  non-employment,  or  ill-health  caused  by  the  service,  or 
on  reduction  of  establishment,  £80  ;  and  for  the  sons  of  other 
officers  or  retired  officers  below  the  ranks  above  specified, 
£55  ;  (5)  for  the  son  of  a  Major-General  or  Lieutenant- 

General,  Rear-Admiral  or  Vice-Admiral,  Air  Vice-Marshal 
or  Air  Marshal,  £95  ;  (6)  for  the  son  of  a  General,  Admiral, 
Air  Chief  Marshal,  £105  ;  (7)  for  the  son  of  a  serving  or 

retired  officer  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  or  of  a 
private  gentleman,  £200. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Burlington  Gardens,  London, 
W.l,  and  these  forms  should  be  completed  and  returned 
to  the  Commission  not  later  than  1 1th  May.  No  form 
received  after  25th  May  will  be  accepted. 
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ASSOCIATION  NEWS. 


The  Teachers  Council. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
19th  May,  when  a  report  will  be  presented  showing  the 
steps  taken  to  resist  proposals  for  drastic  retrenchment  in 
educational  expenditure.  The  Council  will  also  receive  a 
report  from  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  concerning  the 
establishment  of  self-government  for  the  teaching  profession. 
Opinions  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  various  organisations 
of  teachers  in  order  that  the  Council  may  proceed  to  formu¬ 
late  proposals.  Meanwhile  the  number  of  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  Register  grows  steadily  and  is  now 
nearly  74,000.  The  first  step  to  self-government  in  other 
professions  has  been  found  to  be  the  establishment  of  a 
self-governed  Register  of  practitioners. 

The  College  of  Preceptors. 

At  a  meeting  of  members  and  their  friends  on  the  31st  of 
March,  Mr.  Fred  Richards,  R.E.,  A.R.C.A.,  gave  a  most 
interesting  address  on  the  “  Place  of  Art  in  the  School 
Life,”  which  was  followed  with  close  attention  by  the  large 
audience  present.  Mr.  Richards  urged  that  it  was  quite  as 
important  for  children  to  do  and  to  make  as  to  know. 
Art  was  the  Cinderella  of  the  school  curriculum.  Many 
schools  were  provided  with  costly  science  laboratories  ; 
but  it  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  find  a 
suitable  and  properly  equipped  room  set  apart  for  the 
teaching  of  art.  Moreover,  though  there  were  many 
devoted  and  competent  art  teachers,  there  were  still  many 
schools  in  which  the  teaching  of  art  was  entrusted  to  men 
and  women  without  adequate  qualifications.  Art  affected 
every  part  of  our  daily  life  ;  yet  it  was  commonly  regarded 
as  having  little  bearing  on  practical  affairs  and  as  belonging 
to  a  region  of  rather  tiresome  fads  which  concerned  only 
professional  artists.  As  a  result  of  this  failure  to  under¬ 
stand  the  function  of  art  the  bulk  of  our  population  left 
school  with  no  love  for,  or  appreciation  of,  beauty.  Their 
attitude  was  one  of  complete  indifference  ;  and  their  sole 
guidance  as  to  what  was  worthy  was  the  fashion  prevailing 
at  the  moment,  which  was  usually  determined  by  the 
shopkeeper,  ft  naturally  followed  that  they  had  either  no 
sense,  or  a  false  sense,  of  values,  that,  they  were  content 
to  tolerate  shams  and  imitations,  and  endured  without 
protest  the  discomfort  of  badly  made  furniture  and  ugly 
home  surroundings.  This  state  of  things  might  be  remedied 
if  teachers  would  awake  to  the  value  of  art  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  cultivating  a  sense  of  taste.  He  suggested  that 
the  sixth  form  room  in  every  school  should  be  a  comfortable, 
clean,  and  well-arranged  room  in  which  all  the  furniture 
was  chosen  for  its  beauty  as  well  as  for  its  fitness  for 
practical  use. 

The  British  Science  Guild  on  Educational 
Administration . 

In  reference  to  the  reductions  recommended  in  national 
expenditure  by  the  Geddes  Committee,  the  Education 
Committee  of  theBritish  Science  Guild  suggests  the  following 
changes  in  existing  educational  administration  : — 

1.  The  first  essential  is  that  financial  control  should  be 
exercised  both  by  the  State  and  by  Local  Education 
Authorities.  Control  implies,  first,  a  decision  as  to  how 
much  income  can  be  raised  in  any  stated  financial  year  ; 
and,  second,  how  that  amount  can  best  be  allocated 
between  the  various  legitimate  objects  of  expenditure, 
having  regard  to  their  rank  and  needs. 


2.  The  second  essential  is  that  Education  Committees,  to 

which  the  Local  Education  Authorities  delegate 
administration,  should  in  every  case  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  use  of  allotted  funds. 

3.  The  allotment  of  50  per  cent,  of  local  commitments  has  in 

practice  entailed  unexpected  and  costly  consequences, 
is  proving  subversive  of  the  principle  of  local  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  has  led  to  an  unnecessary  multiplication 
of  officials  doing  the  same  work,  with  obvious  unneces¬ 
sary  expense. 

4.  Nursery  Schools  might  well  be  adopted  for  the  youngest 

children.  They  would  be  as  efficient  as  the  present 
schools,  and  would  involve  less  cost.  With  such  schools 
in  existence,  the  age  of  admission  to  the  public  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  might  be  raised  to  six  years  without 
detriment  to  the  physical  and  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child. 

5.  The  present  scholarship  system  might  reasonably  be 

modified  by  limiting  free  places  and  maintenance  grants 
for  a  time  to  those  who  have  exceptional  capacity,  but 
whose  parents  cannot  pay  for  their  further  education. 

6.  This  further  education  should  be  available  in  schools  of 

widely  varying  types,  as  recommended  by  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  on  Scholarships  and  Free  Places. 
(C.M.D.  968). 

7.  Duplicate  inspectorships  should  be  discouraged  ;  there  is 

no  reason  why  the  State  and  the  Local  Education 
Authorities  should  employ  two  people  to  do  the  same 
or  similar  work. 

8..  Much  of  the  time  of  the  highest  paid  staff,  teachers  and 
officials  alike,  is  taken  up  with  unnecessary  clerical 
work.  The  futility  of  this  work  would  be  obvious,  and 
it  would  be  at  once  stopped  if  effect  were  given  to  the 
suggestions  made  in  Clauses  1  and  2. 

* 

Anglo -Swedish  Society. 

(Travelling  Scholarships.) 

The  Anglo-Swedish  Society,  in  furtherance  of  its  main 
object  of  promoting  the  closer  relations  between  the 
English  and  Swedish  peoples,  offered  in  1821  two  Travelling 
Scholarships  of  £ 50  each  to  enable  students  from  this 
country  to  visit  Sweden  and  acquaint  themselves  with 
Swedish  institutions  or  some  particular  aspect  of  Swedish 
life.  The  experiment  proved  so  successful  that  it  is  being 
repeated  in  the  present  year.  A  notice  of  the  Scholarships 
was  widely  circulated  in  November  last  in  Universities  and 
other  educational  institutions,  with  the  result  that  a  large 
number  of  applications  have  been  received  from  men  and 
women  well  qualified  in  every  way  to  carry  out  successfully 
investigations  in  their  own  special  department  of  study. 
A  committee  of  selection  was  appointed  and  the  Scholarships 
have  been  awarded  to — 

Miss  Joan  Evans,  B.Litt.,  Librarian  of  St.  Hugh’s 
College,  Oxford.  Miss  Evans  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Evans,  and  has  published  a  book  on  English 
jewellery.  Her  object  is  to  study  national  collections 
of  early  goldwork  in  Sweden  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  N.  Edwards,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  Assistant  in 
the  Geological  Department  of  the  British  Museum  in 
charge  of  the  fossil  plant  collection.  His  object  is  to 
study  the  fossil  plant  collections  in  the  Museums  of 
Stockholm,  Uppsala  and  Lund. 

The  successful  candidates,  who  will  be  required  to  present 
to  the  Society  a  full  report  of  their  activities,  will  be  leaving 
for  Sweden  in  the  course  of  the  coming  summer,  and  every 
assistance  will  be  given  to  them  in  that  country  in  obtaining 
the  introductions  they  may  require. 
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PERSONAL  NOTES. 

Professor  A.  Y.  Dicey. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  V.  Dicey, 
Professor  Emeritus  in  the  University  of  Oxford  and 
formerty  Vinerian  Professor  of  English  Law.  He  was 
born  at  Claybrook  eighty-seven  years  ago,  and  was  educated 
at  Balliol,  gaining  the  Arnold  Prize  for  an  essay  on  “  The 
Privy  Council,"  and  in  due  course  a  Fellowship  at  Trinity. 
In  1863  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  by  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  nineteen  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
at  Oxford  with  a  Fellowship  at  All  Souls.  His  lectures 
were  extremely  attractive  and  marked  by  a  quality  of 
craftsmanship  in  teaching  which  is  all  too  rare  among 
University  dons.  Especially  valuable  were  the  discussion 
classes  which  he  arranged.  His  chief  educational  interest 
outside  Oxford  was  the  Working  Men's  College,  where  he 
served  as  Principal  for  some  years.  His  brilliant  work 
on  "  The  Law  of  the  Constitution  ”  was  based  on  a  series' 
of  lectures  and  illustrates  his  love  of  orderly  presentation 
and  careful  analysis. 

Mr.  Frederick  Andrews. 

Mr.  Frederick  Andrews,  the  late  headmaster  of  Ackworth 
School,  died  on  April  9th.  A  short  sketch  of  his  forty  years' 
career  as  headmaster  appeared  in  our  columns  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement. 

Dr.  H.  N.  Dickson. 

Dr.  H.  N.  Dickson,  formerly  Professor  of  Geography  at 
University  College,  Reading,  and  Head  of  the  Geographical 
Section  of  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  Admiralty, 
died  in  Edinburgh  on  April  2nd.  He  did  much  to  bring 
about  improvements  in  the  teaching  of  geography  in  its 
relation  to  the  study  of  history,  and  politics  and  economics. 

Professor  A.  F.  Pollard. 

The  Independent  Liberals  have  adopted  Professor  Pollard 
as  their  candidate  for  the  representation  of  London 
University. 

Sir  Patrick  Manson,  G.G.M.G.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Patrick  Manson,  founder  and  pioneer  of  tropical 
medicine,  who  died  recently,  can  claim  to  be  a  great  empire 
builder,  for  by  his  efforts  he  has  secured  the  possibility  of 
the  white  man  dwelling  securely  all  over  the  world.  The 
tropical  diseases,  before  his  researches,  set  up  against 
Europeans  barriers  of  an  almost  insurmountable  size,  and 
greatly  hindred  any  developments  by  white  men  in  the 
tropics.  His  discoveries  on  malaria  alone  made  possible 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  He  was  medical 
officer  to  the  Colonial  Office  and  helped  to  establish  the 
London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

Mr.  Charles  Bickersteth  Wheeler. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Wheeler,  who  died  recently  in  his  60th  year, 
was  known  for  his  edition  of  Palgrave’s  "  Golden  Treasury," 
as  well  as  for  his  great  success  as  a  teacher  of  Latin  and 
English  at  the  Mercers’  School,  which  he  joined  in  1885. 


Children  of  Other  Times  :  Book  III.  (Collins’  Clear-Type 
Press.) 

For  this  book  as  a  specimen  of  book  production  we  have 
nothing  but  praise.  The  type  is  clear  and  large,  and  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  suitable,  if  somewhat  highly-coloured.  For  the 
contents,  however,  we  have  hardly  the  same  praise.  The  com¬ 
piler  has  evidently  been  hard  pressed  to  fill  the  book  with  the 
limitation  of  his  subject  matter  to  “  children  of  other  times," 
with  the  result  that  he  is  compelled  to  include  quite  unnecessary 
material,  such  as  the  story  of  Napoleon’s  unfortunate  son. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  the  subjects  indicate  a  wide  and 
catholic  choice  and  are  attractively  treated. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Rose  Sidgwick  Memorial  Fellowship. 

This  fellowship,  enabling  a  British  woman  graduate  to 
study  for  a  year  in  an  American  university,  has  been 
awarded  for  the  academic  year  1922-23  to  Miss  U.  M.  Ellis- 
Fermor,  Lecturer  in  English  Literature  at  Bedford  College 
for  Women. 

Generous  Bequest  for  Girton. 

Rosalind,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  who  died  last  August,  has 
left  /20,000  to  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  for  various 
scholarships. 

Dramatic  Art  Scholarships. 

The  London  County  Council  is  prepared  to  award  each 
year  two  dramatic  art  scholarships  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Art,  Gower  Street. 

Honour  for  L.C.C.  Scholar. 

Mr.  Montague  Simmons,  a  scholar  of  Queen’s  (Cambridge) 
who  was  educated  at  Bancroft’s  School  and  Stillness  Road 
Council  School,  Lewisham,  has  been  awarded  the  Chancellor’s 
English  Medal  at  Cambridge.  It  is  given  annually  to  the 
resident  undergraduate  who  composes  in  English  the  best 
ode  or  poem  in  heroic  verse.  Lord  Macaulay,  Lord  Tennyson, 
Canon  Masterman,  and  Professor  A.  A.  Jack,  among  others, 
gained  this  distinction. 

Character  and  Scholarship. 

Mr.  Harry  Behrens,  chairman  of  the  governors  of  Brad¬ 
ford  Grammar  School,  has  left  ^1,500  to  the  school  to  found 
a  university  scholarship  to  be  awarded  less  by  examination 
results  than  by  qualities  in  the  candidates  which  point  to 
the  possibility  of  future  leadership  or  public  service 

Another  Woman  Pioneer. 

The  Arnold  Essay  Prize  has,  for  the  first  time,  been  won 
by  a  woman,  Miss  Jessie  Flemming,  St.  Margaret’s  Hall, 
Oxford,  a  daughter  of  distinguished  parents.  Dr.  Percy 
Flemming,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  at  University 
College  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Emily  Flemming.  She  was  a 
post-graduate  student  of  University  College  and  of  the  new 
Institute  of  Historical  Research  under  Professor  Pollard. 

Training  in  Citizenship. 

We  learn  that  the  British  Association  Committee  on  Training 
in  Citizenship  has  still  on  hand  some  copies  of  the  Reports 
presented  to  the  members  of  the  Association  at  Cardiff  and 
Edinburgh.  The  Cardiff  report  contains  a  syllabus  of  the 
subject,  together  with  notes  that  are  of  special  interest  and  value 
to  teachers,  on  the  organisation  and  practice  of  regional  surveys. 
The  Edinburgh  report  contains  expressions  of  opinion  by  head¬ 
masters  and  others  on  the  scope  of  such  training  in  the  larger 
public  schools,  and  has  detailed  accounts  of  the  methods  adopted 
in  certain  schools  with  success. 

Copies  of  the  reports  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Committee,  10,  Moreton  Gardens,  S.W.5.  Single  copies 
Is.  each,  9s.  the  dozen,  and  ^3  the  100. 

Y.M.C.A.  Holiday  Tours. 

The  announcement  made  in  our  advertising  columns  with 
regard  to  the  travel  arrangements  of  the  Red  Triangle  Touring 
Club  for  the  coming  summer  should  prove  of  interest. 

Amongst  the  tours  announced  is  a  week  in  Picardy  for  £5  from 
London  absolutely  inclusive  ;  the  cheapest  Continental  holiday 
which  has  been  available  for  some  time. 

The  Club’s  headquarters  are  at  Etaples,  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  within  easy  reach  of  Paris  Plage  and  Le  Touquet. 
Day  visits  will  be  organised  to  Boulogne  sur  mer,  Montreuil  sur 
mer,  and  to  Arras. 

Other  tours  at  inclusive  rates  are  offered  to  Belgium,  with 
headquarters  at  Ostend  and  Brussels. 

A  thirty-six  page  programme,  dealing  with  the  arrangements 
at  some  length  and  illustrated  with  a  number  of  maps  and  views, 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  any  Y.M.C.A.  Secretary,  or 
from  the  Club’s  Headquarters,  13,  Russell  Square,  London, 
W.C.l. 
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THE  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OF  1922. 


During  the  coming  summer  vacation  a  number  of  holiday 
courses  will  be  held  at  home  and  abroad.  The  increased 
facilities  for  travel  and  somewhat  lower  charges  for  lodging 
should  make  these  vacation  schools  more  accessible  than 
they  have  been  during  the  past  few  years.  We  publish 
announcements  concerning  schools  at  home  and  abroad. 

At  home  the  Dalcroze  School  of  Eurhythmies  is  again 
holding  a  vacation  course  at  Oxford,  from  July  31st  to 
August  12th.  Those  who  have  attended  in  former  years 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  repeating  a  wholly 
pleasant  experience,  and  new  students  will  be  heartily 
welcomed .  Particulars  from  The  Secretary,  Dalcroze  School 
of  Eurhythmies,  23,  Store  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 

The  Froebel  Society  will  hold  a  school  at  Westfield 
College,  Hampstead,  from  August  2nd  to  August  23rd. 
The  Director  is  Miss  L.  James,  B.A.,  of  Clapham  High 
School,  and  students  are  afforded  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
lectures  on  modern  developments  in  education,  with 
special  reference  to  Kindergarten  work.  Write  to  The 
Secretary,  Froebel  Society,  4,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London, 
W.C.l. 

The  Association  for  the  Reform  of  Latin  Teaching 

has  arranged  a  course  to  be  held  at  Cambridge  from  August 
2nd  to  12th.  Apply  to  N.  O.  Parry,  Esq.,  4,  Church 
Street,  Durham. 

The  Kent  Education  Committee  will  hold  a  summer 
school  for  teachers  at  Folkestone,  from  August  5th  to 
September  2nd.  A  general  course  on  "  Modern  Methods  in 
Education  ”  will  be  given  by  the  Principal,  Mr.  H.  Tunaley, 
and  there  will  also  be  special  courses  in  art  and  handwork. 
Particulars  from  C.  A.  B.  Garrett,  Esq.,  Technical  Institute, 
Folkestone. 

The  Uplands  Association  will  hold  a  summer  meeting 
at  Hill  Farm,  Stockbury,  Kent,  from  August  1st  to  16th. 
The  main  subject  of  study  will  be  "  The  Drama  in  its 
Bearing  upon  Education.”  Write  to  The  Secretary  at 
the  above  address. 

The  Department  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  at 
Oxford  provides  a  special  vacation  course  extending  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  August.  The  course  is  open  to 
all  teachers  whether  they  are  members  of  the  University 
or  not.  Apply  to  The  Director  of  Training,  15,  Norham 
Gardens,  Oxford. 

There  will  be  held  at  Liverpool  University  a  Summer 
School  of  Spanish  in  connection  with  a  similar  school  at 
Santander.  Particulars  from  E.  Allison  Peers,  Esq., 
The  University,  Liverpool. 

The  Education  Guild  is  holding  a  summer  conference 
on  The  Dalton  Plan  at  Bristol,  from  July  29th  to  August 
8th,  with  practical  illustrations.  Write  to  The  Secretary, 
Education  Guild,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  London,  W.C.l. 

League  of  Nations  Union. 

the  League  of  Nations  Union  has  undertaken  an  ambi¬ 
tious  programme  of  Summer  Schools  and  continental  tours 
for  this  summer.  The  first  is  a  tour  of  Germany,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  timed  to  be  in  Prague 
during  the  conference  of  League  of  Nations  Societies,  and 
at  the  Hague  for  the  ceremonial  opening  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice.  It  is  provisionally  arranged 
that  those  who  form  this  party  will  leave  Harwich  on  May 
31st,  and  will  return  to  England  on  June  16th. 


The  summer  school  at  Verona  will  take  place  during  the 
first  week  of  June,  and  the  Italian  League  of  Nations  Union 
is  co-operating.  There  will  be  excursions  to  Venice  and 
Padua. 

A  varied  and  interesting  syllabus  has  been  arranged  for 
the  Oxford  summer  school,  which  will  be  held  at  Balliol 
College  in  the  last  week  of  July.  Viscount  Grey,  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray,  Dr.  Maxwell  Garnett,  Mr.  G.  Delisle  Burns, 
Mr.  W.  Layton,  and  Mr.  Ormsbv  Gore  are  among  the 
speakers. 

The  annual  summer  school  at  Geneva,  in  co-operation 
with  the  International  Labour  Office  and  the  Trade  Union 
movement,  will  be  held  early  in  August.  Over  two  hundred 
attended  this  school  last  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
number  will  be  still  greater  in  August. 

The  organisation  of  these  schools  is  quite  democratic, 
and  it  is  aimed  to  give  as  many  people  as  possible  the 
opportunity  of  examining  conditions  on  the  Continent,  and 
of  hearing  addresses  by  the  ablest  exponents  of  international 
affairs.  The  charges  are  the  lowest  obtainable,  and  no 
profit  is  made. 

All  enquiries  and  applications  should  be  made  direct  to 
the  League  of  Nations  Union,  15,  Grosvenor  Crescent,  S.W.  1. 

Modern  Languages — Board  of  Education  List. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  just  published  a  list  of 
28  Holiday  Courses  in  Modern  Languages  which  will  be 
held  at  different  times  during  the  present  year,  but  mostly 
in  the  summer  months.  The  inclusion  of  a  course  in  this  list 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  the  expression  by  the  Board  of 
any  opinion  as  to  its  efficiency  or  otherwise.  Four  of  these 
courses  are  in  Switzerland,  viz.  :  at  Basle,  Geneva,  Lausanne 
and  Neuchatel  ;  two  in  Spain,  at  Madrid  and  Santander  ; 
three  in  London  ;  one  in  Oxford  ;  one  in  Liverpool ;  two 
in  Italy,  at  Florence  and  Siena  ;  and  the  rest  in  France,  at 
Bagneres-de-Bigorre,  Besancon,  Boulogne,  Dijon,  Grenoble, 
Caen,  Lisieux,  Nancy  (amended  date  of  commencement  of 
course,  July  10th),  Paris,  Saint -Malo,  Strasbourg,  and 
Tours.  The  table  published  by  the  Board  of  Education 
gives  the  dates  of  each  course,  the  fees,  lowest  cost  of 
boarding,  principal  subjects  of  instruction,  address  of 
local  secretary,  and  other  details  of  importance  to  intending 
students.  This  paper  is  no  longer  distributed  gratuitously, 
but  copies  may  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller  or 
directly  from  H.M.  Stationery  Office  at  the  following 
addresses  : — Imperial  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2  ; 
37,  Peter  Street,  Manchester  ;  1,  St.  Andrew’s  Crescent, 
Cardiff.  Price  2d.  (by  post  3d.). 

Of  courses  abroad  special  mention  may  be  made  of  those 
at  the  University  of  Rennes,  held  at  St.  Malo  from 
August  2nd  to  31st.  Particulars  from  M.  Duchene, 
Secretary,  Office  des  Etudiants  Etrangers,  Faculte  des 
Lettres,  Place  Hoche,  Rennes,  France. 

At  Lausanne  University  there  will  be  holiday  courses 
in  French  from  July  24th  to  August  25th.  Apply  to 
The  Secretary,  Universite,  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

At  Strasbourg  University  special  courses  for  foreign 
students  will  be  held  from  July  3rd  to  September  23rd, 
with  provision  for  shorter  courses  where  required.  The 
subjects  are  French  and  German,  and  full  particulars  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  de  Renseignements  pour  les 
dtudiants  etrangers,  Universite  de  Strasbourg,  France. 

In  connection  with  the  University  of  Toulouse  there 
will  be  vacation  courses  at  Bagneres  de  Bigorre,  Hautes 
Pyrenees,  from  July  20th  to  September  20th.  Apply  to 
The  Secretary,  Cours  de  Vacances,  Place  Clemenceau, 
Bagneres  Bigorre,  Hautes  Pyrenees,  France. 
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50a,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH. 


BOOKS  by  R.  B.  MORGAN,  M.Litt.,  Inspector 
of  Schools  to  the  Croydon  Education  Committee 


A  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  For 

Junior  Forms.  67th  thousand.  2s.  3d. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

(Part  I  of  the  above).  Is. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR.  Designed  for  use  as  an 

independent  book,  or  to  supplement  Morgan’s 
“  A  New  English  Grammar.”  Is.  9d. 


THE  GROUNDWORK  OF  ENGLISH. 

A  complete  course  in  English  for  Preparatory 
Classes.  In 2  parts.  Is. 9d. each. 

A  SENIOR  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

By  R.  B.  Morgan,  M.Litt.,  and  H.  A.  Treble, 
M.A.  For  Middle  and  Upper  Forms,  intended 
to  follow  and  supplement  Morgan’s  “A  New 
English  Grammar.”  ready  shortly. 


READINGS  IN  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.  By  E.  W.  Edmunds, 
M.A.,  B.Sc. 

I.  1558-1625.  Junior  and  Intermediate,  2s. 
each  ;  Senior,  2s.  6d. 

II.  1625-1780.  Junior  and  Intermediate,  2s. 
each  ;  Senior,  2s.  6d. 

III.  1780-1880.  Junior  and  Intermediate,  2s. 
each  ;  Senior,  2s.  6d. 

FULL  PROSPECTUS  ON  REQUEST. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  For 

Junior  Forms.  By  E.  E.  Kitchener,  M.A., 
Whitgift  Grammar  School,  Croydon.  2s.  3d. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH  COM¬ 
POSITION.  By  E.  E.  Kitchener. 

Designed  for  use  as  an  independent  book,  or  to 
supplement  the  above.  Is.  9d. 

MATTER,  FORM  AND  STYLE.  By 

Hardress  O’Grady.  3s. 


LATIN. 

LIMEN.  A  First  Latin  Book.  By 

C.  F.  Walters,  M.A.,  and  R.  S.  Conway,  Litt.D. 
Sixth  Revised  Edition.  4s .  Two  Parts,  2s .  6d . 
each.  Teacher’s  Edition,  5s. 

ANTE  LIMEN.  A  New  Latin  Book 

for  Younger  Beginners.  Compiled  under  the 
guidance  of  Professors  Walters  and  Conway. 
Bv  Miss  R.  H.  Rees,  B.A.  3rd  Impression,  2s. 

AD  LIMEN.  Reading  Lessons  and 

Exercises  for  a  2nd  and  3rd  Year  Course.  3s. 

LATIN  TRANSLATION  AT  SIGHT. 

Passages  of  Graduated  Difficulty.  By  T.  D. 
Hall,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

HISTORY,  ECONOMICS. 

COMMON-SENSE  ECONOMICS. 

A  practical  elementary  book  for  Schools  and 
general  readers.  By  L.  Le  Mesurier.  5s.  net. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  THE  LATEST 
AGE.  From  Laisser  Faire  to  State 
Control.  By  A.  S.  Turberville,  M.A.,  and 
F.  A.  Howe,  B.Sc.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ECONOMIC  HISTORY,  A  Digest  of. 
By  F.  H.  M.  Ralph,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  N. 
Griffith.  5s.  net. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Hardwich,  M.A.,  and  the 
Rev.  H.  Costley  White,  M.A.  In  Five 
Periods.  3s.  6d.  each. 


FRENCH  AND  GERMAN . 

By  W.  M.  POOLE. 

CONVERSATIONS  EN  CLASSE.  By 

W.  Mansfield  Poole,  M.A.  Contains  516 
pictures,  with  questions  and  answers  in  French. 

3s.  6d. 

GRAMMAIRE  FRANCAISE 
ELEMENTAIRE.  Avec  Exercices. 

Fourth  (Revised)  Edition.  3s. 

TEXTES  ET  QUESTIONS.  By 

W.  Mansfield  Poole,  M.A.,  and  E.  L.  Lassi- 
MONNE.  I.  2s.  II.  3s. 


A  MIDDLE  METHOD  GERMAN 
COURSE.  By  F.W.M.  Draper,  B.A., 

L.-es-L.  3s. 

LESESTUCKE  MIT  FRAGEN.  By 

A.  E.  Wilson,  B.A.,  and  A.  G.  Denniston,  B.A. 

2s.  6d. 

CHEMISTRY. 

CHEMISTRY.  Science  for  all  Series. 

By  G.  H.  J.  Adlam,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  City  of  London 
School.  3s.  6d. 

A  JUNIOR  CHEMISTRY.  By  W.  D. 

Rogers,  F.I.C.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.  Lond.).  4s.  6d. 

NOTES  ON  VOLUMETRIC 
ANALYSIS.  By  J.  B.  Russell, 

B.  Sc. Lond.,  and  A.  H.  Bell,  B.Sc.  2s.  6d.net. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 

Bogus  Degrees. 

Sir, — May  I  appeal  for  your_  aid  in  suppressing  the  sale  of 
American  University  or  College  degrees  in  this  country  ? 
Enquiries  received  at  this  office  indicate  that  there  are  in  this 
country  agents  of  so-called  American  Universities  or  Colleges 
who  are  seeking  with  every  kind  of  ingenious  pretence  to  induce 
ambitious  but  credulous  schoolmasters  and  clergymen  to 
purchase  diplomas  or  degrees  at  a  cost  which  they  can  ill  afford, 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  such  diplomas  and  degrees  bring  no 
credit,  but  positive  discredit,  in  the  eyes  of  all  well-informed 
persons. 

The  following  information  may  be  useful  : — - 

1 .  No  reputable  degree-granting  institution  in  the  United 
States  requires  less  than  two  years  of  residence,  even  if 
it  supplements  these  by  giving  correspondence  courses 
leading  to  degrees.  There  are  excellent  correspondence 
colleges,  but  these  do  not  profess  to  grant  degrees. 

2.  Institutions  which  offer  degrees  based  on  correspondence 
courses  without  residence  are  not  recognised  either  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  or  by  any  of  the 
Associations  of  Universities  Colleges  or  Schools. 

3.  The  statement  that  an  institution  has  a  Charter  from  a  State 
means  nothing.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  Articles  of  Incorpora¬ 
tion  by  the  payment  of  a  small  fee,  and  these  articles 
entitle  so-called  charitable  organisations  to  hold  property 
and  even  to  confer  degrees,  since  in  America  bodies  con¬ 
nected  with  education  are  classified  as  charitable  organisa¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  an  old  English  law.  Few  of  the 
forty-eight  States  of  the  Union,  however,  have  any  statute 
defining  the  term  “  College  or  University.” 

4.  The  District  of  Columbia,  which  is  the  area  surrounding 
Washington,  the  capital  city  of  the  United  States,  does  not 
rank  as  a  State,  but  is  under  the  direct  control  of  Congress 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  regulations  in  this  District 
are  somewhat  lax.  It  has,  therefore,  become  the  favoured 
resort  of  spurious  institutions.  Thus  the  Oriental  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  D.C.,  has  had  agents  hawking  its 
degrees  in  foreign  countries,  offering  then  in  absentia  in 
return  for  fees  of  considerable  amount.  This  particular 
institution  is  incorporated  in  Virginia  and  is  legally 
entitled  to  confer  degrees,  but  proceedings  have  been 
instituted  by  the  State  of  Virginia  with  the  object  of  annul¬ 
ling  the  Charter,  and  the  Department  of  State  has  issued  a 
warning  that  persons  seeking  information  concerning  this 
so-called  University  shoidd  be  advised  to  attach  no  value 
to  its  claims.  The  Association  of  American  Colleges 
meeting  in  January  last  passed  resolutions  deploring  the 
laxity  of  the  regulations  governing  the  grant  of  Charters  to 
institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  requested 
the  United  States  Congress  to  pass  a  law  providing  adequate 
safeguards  respecting  the  grant  of  Charters.  Chicago  is 
also  a  centre  where  the  laxity  of  regulations  permits  bogus 
institutions  to  flourish. 

5.  British  people  should  not  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  in 
some  cases  their  own  Universities  give  degrees  to  external 
students.  These  degrees  are  given  with  completely 
adequate  safeguards,  and  only  after  examination?  of  well- 
known  difficulty.  In  America  we  have  no  such  system  of 
external  University  examinations. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  certain  British  newspapers  and 
magazines  insert  advertisements  so  worded  as  to  delude  the 
unwary  and  to  suggest  that  degrees  of  good  standing  may  be 
obtained  from  America  on  payment  of  a  fee  and  after  taking  the 
correspondence  course.  Such  advertisements  are  invariably 
misleading,  but  if  information  is  desired  concerning  the  standing 
of  any  American  University  or  College  it  will  be  supplied  without 
payment  upon  enquiry  at  this  office. 

Faithfully  yours, 

George  E.  Maclean, 

Director  of  the  British  Division  of  the 

A  merican  University  Union  in  Europe . 

50,  Russell  Square, 

London,  W.C.l. 


■ 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 

Sight  Singing  in  Schools. 

Dear  Sir, — I  should  be  obliged  if  you  could  spare  me  a  little 
space  in  which  to  comment  on  certain  remarks  which  appeared 
in  last  month’s  issue,  in  an  account  of  the  recent  "  sight-singing 
deputation.” 

First,  I  would  point  out  that  the  writer  confused  “  language  ” 
with  “  notation”  when  he  wrote  that  children  learned  ‘‘a  language 
in  which  music  is  not  written  by  any  composer.”  A  language  is 
a  system  of  sounds,  whereas  a  notation  is  a  system  of  signs. 
To  say  that  the  tonic  sol-fa  and  staff  notations  were  different 
languages  would  be  as  incorrect  as  to  say  that  shorthand  and  the 
Roman  system  of  letters  were  different  languages.  The  writer 
seems  to  confuse  in  his  mind  notation  and  music,  and  to  be  more 
concerned  with  the  former.  Children  in  elementary  schools 
should  be  taught  to  appreciate  music  and  to  understand  and 
sing  from  musical  notation.  In  order  to  appreciate  music, 
the  child’s  sense  of  tonality  must  be  cultivated.  This  is  best 
done  by  the  use  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation,  which  is  founded  on 
the  principle  of  tonality.  The  staff  notation  is  a  pitch  notation, 
an  instrumentalists’  notation  primarily. 

Where  time  is  available  it  is  well  for  children  to  proceed jtrom 
the  tonic  sol-fa  notation  to  the  staff,  but  it  is  better  to  read  well 
from  the  former  than  to  have  a  smattering  of  both.  The  majority 
of  people  will  never  become  good  readers  of  the  staff  notation 
till  much  more  time  is  given  to  music  in  schools  than  at  present. 

The  fact  remains  that  sight-singing  from  either  notation  has 
declined  in  this  country  with  the  decline  of  sol-fa  teaching,  and 
one  of  the  main  causes  is  that  music  is  a  non-compulsory  subject 
in  the  training  colleges.  Does  it  matter  ?  Your  contributor 
maintains  that  only  lovers  of  music  ought  to  teach  it.  That 
applies  from  an  ideal  point  of  view  to  all  subjects.  The  best 
teacher  is  the  one  who,  among  other  things,  loves  his  pupils  'most, 
has  the  widest  interests,  and  the  greatest  susceptibility  to 
Beauty,  Truth,  and  Virtue  in  all  their  manifestations. 

Mr.  Robert  McLeod  was  most  likely  right  when  he  said  that 
in  the  future  the  professional  musician’s  position  would  be  that 
of  adviser  to  the  actual  teacher.  It  has  been  well  said  that  if 
the  children  are  not  taught  music  by  the  elementary  teacher, 
the  majority  will  not  be  taught  it  at  all. 

Yours, 

210,  Harrow  Road,  Arthur  Phillips,  F.R.C.O.,  F.T.S.C. 

W.  2. 

Mangling  the  Burnham  Scales. 

Sir, — The  unashamed  mangling  of  the  Burnham  Report  and 
Standard  Scales  still  goes  on.  The  Board  of  Education  has 
worked  its  will  or  whim  with  paragraphs  1,  9,  12,  16,  17,  and  23. 
The  Geddes  Committee  has  done  its  best  to  misunderstand 
paragraph  22  ;  and  now  the  Press  and  the  public  are  interpreting 
paragraph  24  in  a  sense  which  was  never  dreamed  of  a  year  ago. 
Any  unbiassed  person  reading  that  paragraph  could  only  under¬ 
stand  it  to  mean  that  the  agreed  scales  were  minimum  scales  and 
no  attempt  to  improve  them  would  be  countenanced  till,  for 
London,  1923,  and  for  the  rest,  1925.  Now  it  seems  they  are 
really  meant  to  be  maximum  scales  and  it  is  an  "  honourable 
obligation  ”  that  they  should  be  recognised  till  those  dates  only. 
After  that  they  may  be  lowered  without  any  breach  of  faith. 

Apart  from  the  plain  sense  of  the  paragraph,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  is  not  the  correct  interpretation,  for  it  it  were,  London, 
instead  of  being  in  a  position  of  advantage,  would  be  worse  off 
than  the  provincial  areas.  London  could  have  its  scale  reduced 
in  1923,  while  the  rest  must  wait  till  1925.  One  influential 
educational  newspaper  ( T.E.S. ,  April  1,  1922)  recognises  this, 
and  then  puts  the  matter  right  thus  :  “  The  Burnham  Scales 
are  not  perpetual.  They  all  expire  generally  in  1923  and  in 
London  in  1925.”  This  appeared  on  April  1st.  I  am  still 
waiting  to  see  the  correction. 

I  am,  etc., 

Quousque  ? 

Messrs.  Bell  announce  that  a  new  impression  of  Vol.  II  of 
“  Early  English  Literature,”  by  Bernhard  ten  Brink  (Bohn's 
Library),  which  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time,  is  now  ready, 
thus  making  the  complete  set  of  three  volumes  available  again. 
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TEACHERS  REGISTRATION 

COUNCIL 

REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION. 

CONSTITUTED  BY  ORDER  IN  COUNCIL,  29th  FEBRUARY.  1912. 


REVISED  CONDITIONS  of  REGISTRATION 

The  transitional  Conditions  of  Registration  have  been  withdrawn  and 
applicants  for  admission  to  the 

OFFICIAL  REGISTER  OF  TEACHERS 

are  now  required  to  submit  evidence  of  Attainments,  Training  in  Teaching, 
and  Experience  as  prescribed  by  the  Council.  For  a  limited  period  the 
requirements  as  to  Training  in  Teaching  may  be  modified  in  special  cases. 
There  is  now  no  minimum  age  limit  and  the  present  fee  for  Registration  is  a 
single  and  final  payment  of  Two  Pounds. 

Those  who  cannot  satisfy  the  Conditions  prescribed  by  the  Council  for 
admission  to  the  Official  Register  of  Teachers  may  apply  to  be  admitted  to  the 

OFFICIAL  LIST  of  ASSOCIATE  TEACHERS 

which  is  now  maintained  by  the  Council.  Admission  to  this  List  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  preliminary  to  full  Registration.  Applicants  will  be  accepted 
only  on  their  undertaking  to  become  fully  registered  within  seven  years  of 
their  admission  to  the  List.  Should  they  not  become  Registered  their  names 
will  be  removed  from  the  Official  List  of  Associate  Teachers  at  the  end  of 
seven  years  following  the  date  of  their  admission. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  List  of  Associate  Teachers  are  required  to 
submit  evidence  of  holding  attainments  of  the  approximate  standard  of  the 
Preliminary  Certificate  or  of  the  Matriculation  or  School  Certificate  examination 
of  an  approved  University.  They  must  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  and 
be  either  engaged  in  teaching  or  in  taking  a  course  of  professional  training, 
The  fee  for  admission  to  the  Official  List  of  Associate  Teachers  is  Ten  Shillings. 
Applicants  must  send  with  their  application  a  remittance  for  Ten  Shillings, 
which  will  be  returned  should  their  application  be  refused.  In  cases  where  an 
applicant  whose  name  is  on  the  List  of  Associate  Teachers  is  admitted  to  the 
Official  Register  of  Teachers  the  registration  fee  will  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  paid  for  admission  to  the  List  of  Associate  Teachers. 

OYER  73,000  TEACHERS  HAVE  APPLIED  FOR  REGISTRATION. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  : 

The  Secretary, 

Teachers  Registration  Council, 

47,  Bedford  Square, 

London,  W.C.l. 
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LITERARY  SECTION. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS— EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL. 

BOOKS  AND  THE  MAN.  REVIEWS. 


A  Book  of  Letters. 

The  chill  winds  and  unkindly  skies  of  Easter  were 
mitigated  for  me  by  a  pleasant  volume  which  has  lately 
been  published  by  G.  Bell  and  Sons,  at  the  modest  price 
(for  these  days)  of  six  shillings.  It  is  entitled  “  A  Letter 
Book,”  and  is  arranged  by  Mr.  George  Saintsbury,  who 
provides  a  Preface  of  four  pages,  an  Introduction  of 
ninety-nine  pages,  and  an  “  Appendix  to  the  Introduction,” 
which  makes  up  the  remaining  207  pages  of  the  book  and 
consists  of  letters  by  notable  writers,  each  of  whom  is 
introduced  by  Mr.  Saintsbury  in  his  most  felicitous  manner. 

The  Introduction  treats  of  the  history  and  art  of  letter¬ 
writing  as  a  branch  of  literature,  and  I  confess  that  this 
honorification  of  epistles  alarmed  me  somewhat,  for  there 
is  nothing  so  ponderous  as  the  trivial  when  it  gets  into  the 
hands  of  some  of  our  professors  of  literature.  With  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  however,  the  Case  is  different.  He  moves 
easily  and  with  grace  among  the  delicate  and  beautiful 
fancies  which  he  has  gathered,  and  never  falls  into  the 
error  of  taking  himself  too  seriously.  At  the  outset  he 
strikes  a  note  of  gaiety  by  observing  that  “  on  letter¬ 
writing,  as  on  most  things  that  can  themselves  be  written 
and  talked  about,  there  are  current  many  cliches — stock 
and  banal  sayings  that  express,  or  have  at  some  time 
expressed,  a  certain  amount  of  truth.  The  most  familiar 
of  these  for  a  good  many  years  past  has  been  that  the  penny 
post  has  killed  it.  Whether  revival  of  the  twopenny  has 
caused  it  to  exhibit  any  kind  of  corresponding  resurrec¬ 
tionary  symptoms  is  a  matter  which  cannot  yet  be  pro¬ 
nounced  upon.”  Later  in  the  volume  we  have  a  more 
accurate  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  our  present-day  defects 
as  correspondents.  We  are  told  that  nowadays  we  live 
too  hurriedly  and  not  “  easily.” 

As  to  what  makes  a  good  letter  we  learn  that  “  it  may  be 
laid  down,  with  some  confidence,  that  the  more  the  spoken 
word  is  heard  in  a  letter  the  better.”  In  other  words,  a 
good  letter  should  be  good  talk  set  down  in  writing,  free 
from  the  formality  of  bookishness  and  from  the  familiarity 
of  “back-chat.”  Good  talk  implies  a  listener  who  is  present 
in  the  flesh  and  able  to  interpose  remarks  or  to  propound 
questions,  so- that  the  best  letter  must  lack  something  of 
the  attributes  of  good  talk  and  be  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
tedious  monologue.  Here  again  there  must  be  no  feverish 
hurry.  A  good  letter  is  wholly  different  from  a  telegram, 
or  a  talk  on  the  long  distance  telephone.  In  the  many 
excellent  examples  furnished  by  Mr.  Saintsbury  I  find  a 
recurrent  note  of  ease  and  dignity.  Even  the  love-letters 
have  something  of  an  architectural  effect  as  if  the  lovers 
were  impressed  by  the  responsibility  of  pen  and  paper. 
The  result  is  something  wholly  unlike  the  rapid  proposals 
of  to  day,  which  are  said  to  assume  the  condensed  form  of 
the  three-word  dialogue  :  “Shall  us  ?  Let’s  !  ” 

I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Saintsbury  for  this  charming  piece 
of  work  and  am  led  to  quote  as  appropriate  a  passage  which 
he  gives  from  a  letter  written  by  Charles  Kingsley  to 
Tom  Hughes,  in  1857.  It  runs  : 

“  I  have  often  been  minded  to  write  to  you  about 
‘  Tom  Brown.’  I  have  puffed  it  everywhere  I  went, 
but  I  soon  found  how  true  the  adage  is  that  good  wine 
needs  no  bush,  for  everyone  had  i-ead  it  already.” 

May  this  speedily  be  true  of  Mr.  Saintsbury ’s  Letter  Book. 

Silas  Birch. 


Education. 

Secondary  Education  for  All  :  A  Policy  for  Labour  : 
edited  by  R.  H.  Tawney.  (Allen  and  Unwin.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

The  Labour  Party  issue  this  little  book  that  may  be  obtained 
at  their  office,  33,  Eccleston  Square,  S.W.l,  as  well  as  at  the 
publishers.  It  opens  with  a  clear  summary  of  the  Labour 
Party’s  educational  policy,  which  one  would  hope  is  becoming 
gradually  known  to  the  general  public.  The  rest  of  the  book  is 
given  up  to  an  exposition,  an  elaboration  and  a  justification  of 
this  policy.  The  general  demand  is  that  the  present  distinc¬ 
tion  between  elementary  and  secondary  education  should  be 
abolished,  and  should  give  place  to  a  primary  and  a  secondary 
stage.  Thus  at  one  sweep  would  be  removed  the  unpleasant 
social  stigma  that  at  present  marks  the  elementary  system. 
The  age  limit  between  the  two  is  1 1  +  ,  and  all  pupils  should  be 
permitted  and  expected  to  pass  into  the  secondary  system  as 
soon  as  that  age  in  reached.  The  present  25  per  cent,  of  ele; 
mentary  pupils  admitted  to  secondary  schools  is  regarded  as  a 
totally  inadequate  provision,  and  a  scheme  of  gradual  increase 
is  suggested  that  shall  bring  about  the  desired  improvement 
without  any  serious  break  with  the  present  arrangement. 
Mr.  Tawney’s  treatment  differs  from  the  ordinary  in  that  he 
faces  the  real  difficulty.  His  chapter  on  the  "  Lion  in  the  Path  ” 
deals  with  the  financial  question  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  beards  the  lion  with  considerable  firmness  and  courage. 

He  submits  in  some  detail  two  or  three  alternative  programmes, 
the  cost  of  which  varies  from  eight  or  nine  millions  a  year  up 
to  about  fifty-eight  millions,  according  to  the  degree  of  com¬ 
pleteness  with  which  Labour’s  ideals  are  to  be  realised.  Recog¬ 
nising  the  danger  of  a  too  rapid  change,  Mr.  Tawney  puts  forward 
a  modest  scheme  that  in  five  years  will  cost  about  eight  and  a  half 
millions  per  annum,  and  would  prepare  the  way  for  a  much  more 
rapid  development  in  the  years  to  follow.  Looking  at  his 
figures  in  the  light  of  the  dates  he  mentions,  it  appears  for  the 
first  time  as  if  the  demands  for  national  education  and  main¬ 
tenance  (where  this  last  is  necessary)  are  not  altogether  prepos¬ 
terous.  A  good  service  has  been  done  for  education  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  vigorous  but  temperate  book.  Teachers  will 
welcome  it,  for  their  interests  are  treated  with  great  respect. 
There  is  no  desire  to  get  an  improvement  in  national  education 
by  means  of  sweated  labour.  The  estimates  for  the  full  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Labour  ideal  make  ample  provision  for  a  generous 
scale  for  the  teachers.  Our  readers  will  welcome  this  volume,  as 
it  puts  the  case  for  education  in  the  strongest  way  possible,  and 
yet  cannot  be  attacked  on  the  ground  of  self-interest.  C.C.C. 

Training  in  Appreciation  :  edited  by  Nancy  Catty.  (Sidg- 
wick  and  Jackson.  3s.  net.) 

This  is  one  of  those  composite  books  on  education  that  are 
becoming  quite  popular.  After  a  somewhat  wordy  introduction 
by  Miss  Catty  we  have  a  very  sound  treatment  of  art  appreciation 
by  Miss  Welch,  whose  work  at  Clapham  has  done  so  much  to 
spread  the  appreciation  of  art.  She  has  always  been  a  bit  of  a 
rebel  against  conventionalism,  so  we  were  prepared  for  the  note 
of  revolt.  But  in  these  pages  we  have  nothing  but  the  sanest 
treatment  of  an  important  subject.  Young  teachers  of  art  will 
appreciate  the  help  here  given,  for  they  will  find  that  their 
difficulties  are  anticipated  and  that  a  useful  age  classification  is 
suggested.  When  she  deals  with  literature  Miss  Catty  finds 
herself  in  her  element.  Not  only  is  she  very  happy  in  her  own 
treatment,  but  she  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  aid 
of  her  colleague,  Miss  Graveson,  who  supplies  a  useful  addendum 
on  the  preparation  of  a  lesson  in  literature.  Music  is  treated  in 
two  sections.  Mr.  Percy  A.  Whitehead  deals  with  musical 
appreciation  proper,  while  Miss  Muriel  Storr  treats  rhythmic 
movement.  Mr.  Whitehead  does  not  confine  himself  to  general 
advice,  but  supplies  two  little  appendices  supplying  a  bibliography 
and  a  list  of  gramophone  records.  Miss  Storr  begins  a  little 
ecstatically,  but  soon  gets  down  to  business.  Taking  the  book  as 
a  whole  we  find  some  lack  of  sequence,  no  doubt,  but  find  also 
just  the  sort  of  help  that  the  teacher  requires  in  facing  the 
problem  of  this  new  demand  for  aesthetic  training  in  school 
subjects.  S.  K. 
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TRY  A 

CONTINENTAL  HOLIDAY 

THIS  YEAR 


CONDUCTED  &  INCLUSIVE  CHARGES. 


A  Week  in  Picardy 

Eight  Days  in  the  Battlefields  .... 

A  Week’s  Tour  in  Belgium 

Brussels,  Waterloo  and  Ghent  .... 

Paris  and  Versailles 

A  Week  in  Switzerland . 


Inclusive  charge 
from  London. 


£5 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

8 

15 

0 

10 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

12 

12 

0 

Absolutely  Inclusive.  No  Irritating  Extras. 


For  full  details  of  these  and  other  Tours  write 
for  Illustrated  Programme  No.  7  free,  to  any 
Y.M.C.A.  Secretary,  or  to  the 

RED  TRIANGLE  TOURING  CLUB 

(Organised  by  the  National  Council  of  Y.M.C.A.’s), 

George  Williams  House,  13,  Russell  Square,  W.C.  1 


You  can  qualify  to  teach 
Commercial  Subjects - 


by  taking  up  in 
your  spare  time 


PITMAN’S  POSTAL  COURSES 


Why  not  pursue  the  study  of  commercial  subjects 
at  home  by  means  of  Pitman’s  Postal  Tuition  ? 
There  are  eighty  separate  and  distinct  courses 
available,  and  these  may  be  taken  up  at  any 
point.  The  courses  are  fully  described  in  the 
booklet  “  Home  Study,”  which  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  teacher. 


206  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW, 
LONDON,  W.C.  1. 


Principal : 

R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  LL.D 


Write  for  details  stating 
the  subjects  in  which 
you  are  interested. 

WRITE  TO-DAY. 


CONSTABLE 

LONDON  :  BOMBAY  :  SYDNEY 


THE  EXPANSION 
OF  EUROPE 

By  RAMSAY  MUIR.  Third  and  further  Enlarged  Edition.  12s.net. 
This  well-known  treatise  on  international  politics  had  already  under¬ 
gone  one  revision  when  in  late  1917  it  appeared  with  much  fresh  matter 
relative  to  the  imperialist  rivalry  of  the  pre-war  period.  Professor 
Muir  has  now  introduced  changes  still  more  extensive.  Two  wholly 
new  chapters  deal,  one  with  the  light  shed  by  the  war  on  Europe’s 
relations  with  extra-Europe,  the  other  with  the  peace  settlement  and 
its  unsolved  problems.  As  the  author  himself  puts  it :  “  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  original  edition,  which  was  so  kindly  received  by  the 
reviewers,  a  good  deal  more  than  half  this  volume  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  new.” 

Other  volumes  by  the  same  Author  : 

NATIONAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT.  8s.  6d.  net. 

NATIONALISM  AND  INTERNATIONALISM  : 

The  Culmination  of  Modern  History.  7s.  6d.  net. 

LIBERALISM  AND  INDUSTRY  : 

Towards  a  Better  Social  Order.  7s.  6d.  net. 

PEERS  AND  BUREAUCRATS  : 

Two  Problems  of  English  Government.  4s.  6d.  net. 


THE  PRIMER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

By  ROBERT  JONES,  D.Sc.  Econ. 

This  is  a  text-book  of  civics  for  those  who  feel  themselves  citizens  of 
no  mean  city,  but  are  bewildered  by  duties  and  responsibilities,  and 
uncertain  how  best  to  live  that  the  community  may  prosper,  how 
rightly  to  steer  a  way  among  conflicting  theories  of  government, 
psychology,  politics  and  social  organisation. 

Part  I. — Man  as  an  Emotional  and  Reasoning  Being. 

Part  II.- — The  State  and  Parliamentarism. 

Part  III. — Nationalism,  Imperialism,  Internationalism. 
Also  by  the  same  Author. 

SINCE  WATERLOO.  9s.  6d.  net. 


HUMAN  TRAITS  AND  THEIR  SOCIAL  SIGNIFICANCE. 

By  IRWIN  EDMAN.  Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

Part  I. — Social  Psychology.  Part  II. — The  Career  of  Reason. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  EVERYDAY  LIFE. 

By  E.  F.  VAN  BUSKIRK  and  E.  L.  SMITH,  A.B.  7s.  net. 

THE  TREND  OF  THE  RACE. 

A  Study  of  Present  Tendencies  in  the  Biological  Development 
of  Civilised  Mankind.  By  S.  J.  HOLMES.  Demy  8vo.  18s.net. 

An  important  book  on  the  Birth  Rate,  Heredity,  Natural  and  Sexual 
Selection  in  the  light  of  contemporary  history. 

THE  HISTORY 
OF  EDUCATION 

Educational  Practice  and  Progress  considered  as  a  Phase  of  the 
Development  and  Spread  of  Western  Civilisation.  By  Ellwood 
P.  Cubberley,  Professor  of  Education  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer¬ 
sity.  Many  Illustrations  and  Maps.  850  pp.  18s.  net. 

Part  I. — The  Ancient  World.  Part  II. — The  Mediaeval  World. 
Part  III. — The  Transition  from  Mediaeval  to  Modern  Altitudes. 

Part  IV. — Modem  Times. 

“  .  .  .  a  massive  production  .  .  .  very  refreshing.  While  dealing 
with  education  in  a  very  thorough  way  as  a  technical  subject  of  uni¬ 
versity  study,  Professor  Cubberley  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that 
education  is  really  a  branch  of  the  general  history  of  civilization  .  .  . 
The  author  has  made  a  careful  and  sympathetic  study  of  European 
conditions.  It  would  be  well  if  our  writers  on  education  knew  American 
conditions  as  thoroughly  as  Professor  Cubberley  shows  that  he  knows 
the  conditions  in  England.  .  .  .  The  book  will  take  its  place  as  a 
standard  text-book  in  university  classes  in  education.” — Educational 
Times. 

DANTE’S  DIVINE  COMEDY. 

Translated  by  CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON.  Now  issued  complete 
in  one  vol.  of  770  pp.  but  not  thicker  than  an  ordinary  good  length 
novel.  16s.  net. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

COMPLETE  POEMS  OF  POE.  Edited  with  a  Memoir  by 
J.  H.  Whitty.  Portrait.  7s.  6d.  net. 

•  This  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Poe’s  poems. 

THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER. 

Translated  by  GEORGE  HERBERT  PALMER.  Revised  Edition. 
Frontispiece.  (I  he  Riverside  Literature  Series).  6s.net. 

HENRY  VI. 

By  MABEL  E.  CHRISTIE.  Illustrated.  Maps.  A  volume  in 
Constable’s  “  Kings  and  Queens  of  England  Series.”  16s.  net. 

—  CONSTABLE  10  ORANGE  ST.  W.C.  2.— 
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Expression  in  Speech  and  Writing:  by|E.  A.  Greening 
Lamborn.  (Clarendon  Press.  (  4s.^6d.  net.) 

We  are  hard  to  please  with  Mr.  Lamborn’s  work.  He  has 
trained  us  to  expect  great  things  from  him.  Accordingly  it  is 
the  highest  praise  to  say  that  in  this  little  book  he  has  come  up 
to  our  expectations.  It  is  brief,  but  full  of  matter.  The  contents 
are  easily  understood  from  the  subjects  dealt  with :  (i)  Oral 
Composition,  (ii)  Written  Composition,  (iii)  Verse-Making, 
(iv)  Original  Music,  (v)  the  Rendering  of  Poetry.  On  oral 
composition  he  is  as  convincing  as  ever,  and  as  stimulating. 
He  carries  the  demand  for  this  form  of  composition  up  to  the 
highest  classes,  maintaining  that  we  can  get  infinitely  more 
practice  and  more  wholesome  results  in  school  from  speaking 
than  from  writing,  and  that  the  time  for  developing  our  writing 
is  when  we  have  reduced  the  handicap  that  the  mere  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  pen  imposes.  In  written  composition  he  has  broken 
out  in  a  new  place,  and  finds  that  arithmetic  is  one  of  the  best 
media  for  the  teaching  of  this  subject.  Not  content  with  the 
demonstration  given  in  the  text,  he  adds  an  appendix  to  elaborate 
his  scheme.  On  verse-making  he  is  so  encouraging  that  knowing 
his  success  in  this  direction  we  are  encouraged  to  hope,  that  he 
is  right  in  his  optimism  when  he  suggests  original  music  as  a 
part  of  the  curriculum.  We  have  our  doubts,  but  hesitation 
does  not  flourish  in  the  minds  of  those  who  come  under  Mr. 
Lamborn’s  influence.  We  rise  from  the  book  assured  that 
whatever  may  happen  to  our  own  pedestrian  efforts,  original 
music  will  'be  a  success  in  his  hands.  The  rendering  of  poetry 
recalls  a  good  deal  of  what  we  have  learnt  from  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  but  it  has  suffered  such  a  school-change  as  to  make 
it  especially  effective  for  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  teacher. 
In  dealing  with  sounds  in  composition  and  with  grammar  there 
are  perhaps  traces  of  just  a  little  impatience  with  those  who  have 
not  any  approach  to  Mr.  Lamborn’s  special  gifts.  But  after 
all  there  may  be  a  certain  danger  in  being  too  considerate  for  the 
dull.  We  must  remember  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells’  contempt  for  the 
teacher  who  is  afraid  of  “  emphatic  speech.”  On  this  score  our 
author  stands  in  no  danger  of  condemnation.  There  are  those  who 
will  regard  the  book  as  what  is  technically  known  as  precious, 
but  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  teachers  will  welcome  it  as 
precious  in  the  plain  everyday  significance  of  that  term. 

J.  A. 


English. 

A  Study  of  Poetry  :  by  Bliss  Perry,  Professor  of  English 

Literature  at  Harvard  University.  (Constable.  12s.  6d.) 

Professor  Perry’s  book  deals  with  what  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
elusive  of  all  subjects — ^Esthetics  in  general,  and  poetic  beauty 
in  particular — yet  it  is  both  practical  and,  entertaining.  His 
illustrations  are  drawn  from  innumerable  sources,  and  his 
humour  and  common-sense  vitalise  even  the  most  technical 
passages  in  a  highly  technical  book.  Probably  the  warmest 
welcome  will  be  accorded  it  by  the  man  who  desires  to  express 
himself  in  verse,  and  is  conscious  of  needing  a  little  friendly 
guidance  as  to  method,  but  many  a  class-teacher  will  be  glad  to 
possess  it,  for  it  is  a  compendium  of  helpful  and  suggestive 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  poetry.  C.  H.  B. 

Blackie’s  English  Texts  :  edited  by  W.  H.  U.  Rouse. 

Castle  Rackrent  :  Maria  Edgeworth  ;  , 

Tom  Cringle’s  Log  :  Michael  Scott.  (Is.  each.) 

These  are  two  excellent  additions  to  a  most  useful  series. 
“  Tom  Cringle’s  Log  ”  has  pleased,  and  will  please,  boys  of  every 
age  ;  while  in  “  Castle  Rackrent  ”  we  have  in  cheap  and  handy 
form  an  immortal  picture  of  the  real  Irish  character.  The 
splendid  series  to  which  these  two  books  belong  offers  a  wealth 
of  well-selected  material  for  the  first-hand  study  of  English. 
They  should  be  welcomed  by  teachers  in  schools  of  every  type. 

Methuen’s  English  Classics. 

1.  Selections  from  Daniel  Defoe. 

2.  The  Duchess  of  Malfi.  (2s.  each.) 

These  two  books  are  commendable  in  that  they  break  new 
ground  for  English  class  books.  Miss  Hawkins  has  selected 
from  Defoe  with  excellent  discretion,  and  a  study  of  the  extracts 
here  included  will  give  an  excellent  idea  of  this  not  unattractive 
writer.  Nothing  from  “  Robinson  Crusoe  ”  will  be  found  here, 
but  the  omission  of  such  a  well-known  book  is  pardonable. 
For  the  rest  we  have  nothing  but  praise.  The  little  book  is  most- 
attractive. 

In  the  “  Duchess  of  Malfi  ”  Mr.  Allen  presents  this  master¬ 
piece  of  John  Webster  in  enticing  form.  Both  books  are  complete 
with  introduction  and  brief  notes. 


Classics. 

Horace  :  Odes  and  Erodes  :  A  Study  in  Poetic  Word-order  : 
by  H.  D.  Naylor.  (Cambridge  Unversity  Press.  20s.  net.) 

Professor  Naylor  on  Horace  is,  to  speak  frankly,  disappointing  ; 
especially  to  those  readers  who  remember  with  pleasure  his 
masterly  studies  on  Livy’s  prose  style.  The  seventeen  pages  of 
prolegomena  certainly  contain  a  mass  of  carefully  compiled 
statistics  seeking  to  establish  the  main  thesis  of  the  book,  namely, 
that  when  an  adjective  comes  before  its  noun  its  place  is  abnormal 
and  requires  consideration  ;  but  most  of  the  commentary  that 
follows  tends  to  be  a  rather  monotonous  and  mechanical  repeti¬ 
tion.  To  take  one  example.  There  are  nineteen  short  notes 
on  Odes  I-XIII — "  Cum  tu,  Lydia,  Telephi  ”  ;  all  of  them 
practically  of  this  type  :  "  For  the  order  see  on  page  35.” 

When  the  reader  turns  to  page  thirty-five  he  finds  "  For  the 
grouping  see  on  page  10.”  A  reference  to  page  ten  discovers 
"  For  the  grouping  see  page  8  ”  ;  and  then  at  last  the  secret  is 
out,  for  page  eight  has  nothing  more  to  say  than  ”  For  the 
grouping  see  page  10.  ”  A  beautiful  example  of  a  game  familiar 
to  most  schoolboys.  It  is  true  that  Professor  Naylor  sometimes, 
but  not  very  often,  abandons  this  numerical  method,  but  his 
illustrative  comments  are  open  to  doubt.  On  ”  nympharumgue 
leves  cum  satyris  chon  ”  he  says  :  “  the  nymphs  dance  lightly 
though  they  have  awkward  satyrs  for  partners.”  Are  satyrs 
awkward  ?  Does  Mr.  Naylor  remember  the  satyrs  of  Douris 
standing  on  their  hands,  or  those  of  the  Brygos  painter  leaping 
over  the  altar.  ”  Awkward  ”  is  just  what  a  satyr  is  not. 
Again,  is  it  correct  to  say  that  lividus  is  "  a  semi-transparent 
grey- green.”  Lividus  is  the  opposite  of  canus,  and  is  applied 
to  things  which  having  been  another  colour  turn  a  blue-black, 
and  so  is  properly  used  by  Horace  of  the  ripened  grape.  One 
more  criticism.  The  colloquial  style  of  some  of  Professor 
Naylor’s  comments  is  rather  disconcerting.  "  Fancy  the  tubby 
Horace  dolled  up  as  a  bird  ”  ;  “  Mashed  on  Damalis  ”  ;  “  ‘  Oh 
then  they’re  dressed  in  all  their  best,’  because  it  is,  as  it  were,  a 
Sunday.”  It  may  be  old-fashioned  to  cavil  at  such  attempts 
to  ginger  up  the  classics,  but  this  sort  of  diction  has  obvious 
disadvantages.  F.  A.  W. 

Music . 

Motherland  of  Ours  :  a  Patriotic  Song  :  by  Percy  Elliott. 
(Paxton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C.l.  Price  2d.) 

This  is  a  new,  simple,  unison  song,  very  suitable  for  Empire 
Day  celebrations.  It  is  quickly  learned,  well  within  the  ability  of 
children,  and  has  a  taking  refrain. 

The  Flag  above  the  School  :  another  Patriotic  Song  ;  by 
Ernest  Howard.  (W.  Paxton  and  Co.,  Ltd.  2s.) 

The  song  is  taken  from  “  The  Masque  of  Empire  ”  and  is 
written  in  key  G,  in  6-8  time  with  a  chorus  in  4-4  time.  Like  the 
above,  this  is  suitable  for  Empire  Day  and  similar  occasions. 

Christmas  Eve  :  a  Folk-Music  Play :  by  Hermon  Ould. 
(Curwen  and  Sons.  5s.) 

For  a  Christmas  ”  breaking-up  ”  entertainment  this  play 
would  be  most  popular.  The  play  has  a  short  dialogue  inter¬ 
spersed  lavishly  with  songs,  morris  dances,  a  sword  dance,  and 
part  songs  from  many  sources,  but  largely  from  the  collections 
of  John  Graham.  The  scene  is  the  Parlour  of  an  old  Inn  of  the 
period,  before  1914.  The  characters  are  the  usual — Mine  Host 
and  the  frequenters  of  the  Parlour,  including  Old  Tom  the  Fiddler. 
As  the  songs  are  nearly  all  very  well  known,  the  preparation 
would  take  the  minimum  of  time,  and  performers  and  audience 
alike  would  spend  a  jolly  hour  or  so  in  the  company  of  old 
favourites. 

Little  Preludes,  for  Pianoforte  :  by  H.  V.  Jervis  Read. 
(London  :  Elkin  and  Co.,  Ltd.  2s.  6d.) 

Four  little  Preludes,  No.  1  in  E  minor,  No.  2  in  D  major, 
No.  3  in  B  flat  minor,  and  No.  4  in  F  major,  are  little  art  studies 
suitable  for  piano  pupils  in  the  intermediate  stages  of  technique. 
While  not  difficult,  they  nevertheless  require  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  rhythm  and  phrasing  without  which  the  whole 
point  of  the  music  would  be  missed.  The  melodies  of  all  and  the 
writing  throughout  are  distinctly  good  and  interesting. 

Limehouse  Wharf  :  a  Song  :  by  H.  V.  Jervis-Read. 

A  song  of  the  ballad  concert  order,  which  could  be  sung  by 
any  voice  in  almost  any  type  of  “  popular  ”  audience. 

(Continued  on  page  21  2.) 
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A  Message  to  Musicians. 


THE 

INCORPORATED  SOCIETY 

OF 

MUSICIANS. 

THE  following  statement  is  intended  to  bring  before  musicians,  whether  performers  or  teachers, 
or  both,  the  imperative  need  which  now  exists  for  united  action  to  foster  the  growing  national 
interest  in  music,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  those  engaged  in  the  musical  profession,  and  to  secure 
for  music  its  proper  place  as  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  development  of  a  healthy  social  life. 

A  united  effort  by  all  competent  musicians  is  needed,  and  this  effort  can  be  made  effectually  if  they 
will  join  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians. 

The  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  was  founded  in  1882,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  com¬ 
prehensive  organisation  which  should  represent  every  branch  of  the  musical  profession.  The  first  broad 
divisions  of  this  profession  are  those  of  perfoimers  and  of  teachers,  but  these  merge  into  each  other  at  many 
points,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  characteristics  of  the  musical  profession  that  eminence  as  a  teacher 
of  music  is  often  accompanied  or  preceded  by  a  distinguished  career  as  a  performer  or  composer.  The 
essential  unity  of  all  forms  of  musical  activity  is  thus  made  manifest,  and  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  com¬ 
position,  interpretation,  or  teaching  of  music  are  linked  together  by  the  bonds  of  a  single  interest  and  the 
claims  of  a  great  art. 

The  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  recognises  this  essential  unity,  and  seeks  to  foster  it  by 
admitting  to  its  roll  of  members  all  qualified  musicians,  whether  performers  or  teachers.  At  the  same  time 
the  Society  recognises  the  need  for  the  existence  of  other  associations  of  musicians,  made  up  of  those  who 
show  a  special  interest  in  some  one  branch  of  musical  work.  It  is  clearly  of  benefit  to  musical  progress  that 
there  should  be  centres  of  intensive  interest  where  sets  of  cognate  problems  may  be  thoroughly  explored. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  such  specialist  organisations  within  the  wide  field  of  music  should  each  have  a  valid 
justification  for  its  existence,  and  be  wholly  free  from  any  feeling  of  rivalry  or  hostility  towards  other  bodies. 
Beyond  this  it  may  be  urged  that  associations  and  individuals  engaged  in  musical  work  should  recognise 
that  they  share  one  great  interest,  namely,  a  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  art  by  enhancing  its 
place  in  public  esteem  and  by  ensuring  that  those  who  claim  the  honourable  title  of  musician  or  music 
teacher  shall  be  fitted  to  bear  it  worthily. 

It  is  on  this  common  ground  that  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  seeks  to  work.  It  does 
not  wish  to  discourage  or  impede  any  organisation  which  already  exists.  It  seeks  rather  to  furnish  a  means 
for  attaining  those  objects  which  are  sought  by  all  musicians  who  value  the  prestige  of  their  art.  Unity 
and  co-operation  are  essential  if  these  objects  are  to  be  attained,  and  therefore  the  Society  invites  all  qualified 
musicians  to  join  its, ranks. 

The  general  aims  of  the  Society  will  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  statement,  but  it  is  desirable 
to  invite  special  attention  to  the  work  which  a  comprehensive  body  such  as  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Musicians  can  accomplish  if  it  receives  the  support  of  musicians. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  a  marked  failure  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  distinguish  between  the  qualified 
teachers  and  those  who  are  not  qualified.  Music  and  musicians  have  suffered  disparagement  and  financial 
loss  through  the  fact  that  anybody,  however  ill-qualified,  may  offer  to  teach  music.  The  remedy  for  this 
must  be  provided  by  musicians  themselves,  and  a  united  effort  must  be  made  to  secure  for  qualified  musicians 
complete  freedom  from  the  competition  of  charlatans.  The  public  may  be  taught  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  bad  music  and  between  qualified  and  unqualified  teachers.  When  the  lesson  is  learned  the  position 
of  the  competent  musician,  whether  performer  or  teacher,  will  be  assured. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  to  instruct  the  public  on  this  matter  and 
to  secure  for  every  qualified  musician  a  proper  measure  of  consideration.  At  the  same  time  the  Society 
seeks  to  make  music  a  potent  factor  in  education  and  in  national  life,  by  uniting  all  musicians  in  the 
pursuit  of  those  aims  which  transcend  all  sectional  differences  and  are  to  be  attained  only  by  co-operation 
and  good  will. 

All  who  wish  to  become  members  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  are  invited  to  write  to  : — 
The  General  Secretary,  19,  Berners  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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A  Text-book  of  Economics  :  by  M.  Briggs,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (W.  B. 
Clive,  pp.  527.  8s.  6d.  net.)  Index. 

This  book  is  exactly  what  it  sets  out  to  be,  a  text-book  for  the 
use  of  students  preparing  for  examinations.  Such  a  work  does 
not  and  should  not  break  new  ground.  It  is  well  set  out,  and 
there  is  a  good  index.  The  chapter  on  "  The  History  of  Economic 
Thought”  (Chapter  I),  and  that  on  ‘‘The  Influence  of  War 
Experience  on  Economic  Thought,”  are  thoughtful  additions. 
But  “  the  German  Socialists  ”  did  not  “  misunderstand  Ricardo  ” 
(page  36).  They  worked  somewhat  too  logically  upon  his 
incomplete  studies.  The  paragraph  suggests  at  least  that  the 
writer  does  not  understand  Marxism.  In  fact,  wherever  debat¬ 
able  ground  is  reached,  the  writer  is  none  to  sure  of  himself  or 
of  the  philosophy  of  his  subject.  But  the  book  is  quite  a  “  safe  ” 
one  for  students,  and  one  hardly  expects  an  examination  book 
to  be  inspiring.  R.  J. 

The  Groundwork  of  Social  Reconstruction  :  by  William 
Glover.  (Cambridge  University  Press,  pp.  106.  2s.  6d. 

net.)  Index. 

Because  a  book  is  small,  and  somewhat  breezy,  it  is  not 
necessarily  trivial.  This  is  a  good  little  book,  rather  school- 
mastery  in  the  better  sense.  Mr.  Glover’s  “  Groundwork  ” 
includes  a  view  of  Social  Science,  Ethics,  Economics,  Religion, 
and  a  development  of  the  three-stage  growth  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  social  group,  through  Egoism  and  Prudentialism  to 
Idealism.  This  Comte-like  scheme  is  well  handled. 

There  is  a  good  account  of  the  method  of  scientific  enquiry 
as  applied  to  social  science,  set  out  in  the  steps  of  observation, 
classification  (generalisation),  and — not  inference,  but  "  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  truth  that  all  social  facts  form  one  united  whole.” 

It  would  be  interesting,  and  no  doubt  useful,  to  compare  this 
rapid  little  sketch  with  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell’s  book  on  a  similar 
subject — “  The  Principles  of  Social  Reconstruction.”  The  com¬ 
parison  would  not  belittle  either  book  ;  and  one  thing  likely  to 
emerge  would  be  the  remarkable  way  in  which  Mr.  Glover  has 
packed  material  into  his  few  pages,  without  giving  any  sense  of 
compression.  There  are  some  passages  well  worth  quoting. 
We  have  room  only  for  one  : 

“  In  a  sewer-like  state  of  society,  the  rat-like  individual  will 
flourish  ;  because  he  is  rapacious,  unscrupulous,  and  feeds  upon 
the  exploitation,  the  labour  and  suffering,  of  others.  But  alter 
the  conditions  of  society,  and  you  alter  the  character  of  the 
fittest  survivor  ;  you  step  from  a  jungle  into  a  garden.  When 
society  becomes  what  it  really  should  be,  it  is  the  ethically  best 
who  will  survice.”  R.  J. 

The  Trend  of  the  Race  :  A  Study  of  Present  Tendencies  in 
the  Biological  Development  of  Civilised  Mankind  :  by 
S.  J.  Holmes,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University 
of  California.  (Constable,  pp.  396.  18s.  net.)  With  ample 
references  at  the  ends  of  chapters  and  a  good  index. 

In  dealing  with  such  questions  as  the  birth  rate,  the  inheritance 
of  mental  ability,  feeble-mindedness  and  its  alleged  increase, 
and  so  forth,  Professor  Holmes  has,  of  course,  consulted  and  used 
statistics  collected  on  these  and  other  allied  subjects.  He  gives 
in  his  book  a  good  many  illustrative  tables.  There  results  a 
sound  and  healthy  caution  in  drawing  inferences  from  statistics. 
It  is  the  mark  of  enthusiasts,  propagandists,  and  amateurs  of 
knowledge  in  general,  to  draw  the  inferences  they  desire  from 
tables  of  figures.  It  is  the  mark  of  trained  statisticians  to 
compile  such  tables  with  care,  and  to  avoid  any  but  the  most 
cautious  inferences  from  them. 

This  cautiousness  (emphasized  in  the  preface)  is  almost  a 
by-product  of  the  enquiry,  but  it  is  a  very  necessary,  useful,  and 
valuable  by-product  in  relation  to  this  group  of  questions. 
How  many  of  the  “  lethal  chamber  ”  arguments,  for  example, 
shrink  to  impracticability  in  the  face  of  such  a  conclusion  as  this  : 
”  Mental  defectiveness  is  a  matter  of  degree  ’’(page  36)  ?  That  is 
still  disputed,  but  until  it  is  confuted  to  the  common  satisfaction 
all  drastic  solutions  remain  impossible. 

The  book  naturally  suggests  comparison  with  J .  A.  Thompson’s 
‘  Control  of  Life,”  for  several  of  the  sub-divisions,  and  much 
of  the  general  subject,  are  the  same.  The  English  work  is  the 
more  readable  ;  the  American  book  is  larger,  somewhat  heavier, 
and  assumes  more  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  part  of  the  reader. 
“  Gastrula,”  "  chorion,”  are  used  without  explanation,  which  is 
natural  in  a  lecturer  on  biology  ;  but  readers  of  books  of  this  kind 
have  not  all  of  them  taken  a  course  in  biology. 


The  work  is  really  a  full  and  useful  cyclopaedia  of  information 
on  questions  of  heredity,  environment,  population,  mentality, 
delinquency,  and  so  forth  ;  of  the  recent  theories,  contributions 
and  statistics.  It  summarises  such  well-quoted  cases  as  the 
Jukes  and  the  Kallikaks.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  work  of 
Mendel,  de  Vries,  Weissman,  Galton.  In  fact,  the  Index  consists 
chiefly  of  names,  from  Aberhalden  to  Zampa.  The  book  is  a 
sane  and  useful  piece  of  work. 

R.  J- 


History. 


A  Century  of  Revolution,  1789 — 1920  :  by  Margaret  Kennedy* 
B.A.  (Oxon.).  With  eight  maps.  (Methuen.  pp  220’ 
8  pp.  index.  5s.) 

The  five  chapters  of  this  book  are  headed  :  The  French 
Revolution  and  Napoleon  (1789 — 1815)  ;  The  Reaction  (1815 — 
1848)  ;  The  Triumph  of  Nationalism  (1848 — 1871)  ;  Armed 
Peace  and  War  (1870 — 1920)  ;  Socialism  and  Politics  (1870 — 
1920).  Thus  the  last  period  is  covered  twice,  and  this  last 
section  is  the  more  striking  and  unusual  of  the  two. 

The  significance  of  Socialism  in  modern  history,  and  its  portent 
for  the  world’s  to-morrow,  is  rarely  treated  in  any  work  likely  to 
become  a  school  book,  with  adequacy,  knowledge,  or  under¬ 
standing.  A  natural  timidity  holds  the  writer  of  history  books 
that  may  be  used  in  schools.  Further,  modern  histories,  even 
when  they  bear  names  that  are  a  mark  of  good  equipment  in  the 
subject,  show  little  comprehension  of  the  part  that  Socialism  has 
played  since  1848,  and  little  sense  of  its  immediate  portent, 
beyond  some  rather  vague  fears  and  a  few  bland  hopes. 

Miss  Kennedy’s  book  is  a  history  of  Modern  Europe,  not  a 
history  of  Socialism  ;  but  it  is  marked  by  an  understanding  of 
the  Labour  and  the  Socialist  movements,  and  an  apportioning 
of  adequate  space  and  thought  to  these  movements,  sufficiently 
to  make  this  feature  the  most  arresting  aspect  of  the  work. 
This  is  not  because  she  gives  too  much  space  and  attention  to 
these  matters,  but  because  historians  generally  give  too  little. 

One  can  see  Socialism  arising,  in  these  pages,  as  a  natural 
development  from  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  modern 
capitalism  ;  which,  after  all,  is  the  plain  fact.  One  can  see 
Bolshevism  arising  as  the  latest  of  a  series  of  developments  in 
Eastern  Europe  ;  another  plain  fact,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
its  ugliness.  ‘‘  The  future  of  the  capitalist  class,”  she  writes, 
"  was  in  1914  already  in  the  balance  ”  (page  174).  That  also 
may  be  a  fact,  but  it  is  not  generally  agreed  that  it  shows  itself 
plainly. 

The  book  opens  by  quoting  Louis  XV’s  ”  Apres  moi  le  deluge.” 
It  quotes,  at  the  close,  from  Keyne’s  “  Economic  Consequences 
of  The  Peace.”  These  two  points  mark  and  suggest  its  content. 
A  very  good  and  a  very  significant  little  book.  R.  J. 


Geography. 

A  Textbook  of  Geography  :  by  G.  C.  Fry.  (University 
Tutorial  Press.  6s.  6d.) 

In  this  latest  edition  of  a  well-known  book  the  type  has  been 
reset,  various  sections  have  been  re-written,  and  others  have 
been  added.  Thus  we  have  new  chapters  on  Astronomical 
Geography,  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  Declination,  Contour  Lines, 
Soils,  Springs  and  Wells,  The  Work  of  Rivers,  and  on  "  Man  and 
his  Work.”  Elsewhere  the  information  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  brought  to  date.  The  result  is  a  workmanlike  and 
reliable  book  of  some  five  hundred  pages,  which  is  eminently 
safe  for  students.  Though  admittedly  compiled  with  a  shrewd 
regard  for  the  requirements  of  examinations  such  as  London 
Matriculation,  it  can  be  recommended  alike  both  for  class  use 
and  for. private  students,  for  it  is  terse,  accurate,  and  yet 
readable. 

Elementary  Studies  in  Geography  and  History  :  The 
Nations  of  the  Modern  World  :  by  Sir  H.  J.  Mackinder,  M.A. 
(Geo.  Philip  and  Sons.  3s.  6d.  net.) 

This  well-known  book  now  appears  in  its  fifth  and  post-war 
edition.  In  its  latest  form  it  offers  a  splendid  survey  of  the 
modern  world.  Well  illustrated  with  maps,  diagrams,  and 
photographs,  it  is  at  once  a  reading  book  and  class-book  or  text¬ 
book.  Intended  primarily  for  the  upper  classes  in  elementary 
schools,  its  appeal  should  be  far  wider  than  even  this  broad  field, 
for  it  is  a  model  of  what  such  books  should  be,  and  with  its 
accuracy,  its  scholarly  language,  its  sweeping  surveys  and  generali¬ 
sations,  it  should  be  welcomed  by  students  and  teachers  of  every 
type.  It  is  a  worthy  successor  to  earlier  books  in  the  same 
series. 
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To  be  Published  Immediately. 

Outlines  of  British  History.  By  G.  Burrell  Smith,  M.A., 
Chief  History  Master  at  Repton  School.  With  22  maps. 
Complete  in  two  parts  :  Part  I.  to  1603  ;  Part  II.  1603-1914. 

Mr.  G.  Burrell  Smith’s  earlier  books,  “  Outlines  of  European  History,  1789-1914,” 
and  “  Scenes  from  European  History,”  are  already  well  known  for  their  lucidity 
of  style  and  their  power  of  interesting  young  readers  no  less  than  for  their  thorough 
grasp  of  the  essentials  of  the  history  of  the  periods  which  they  cover.  In  this  new 
volume  the  author  traces  with  the  same  skill  and  mastery  of  his  subject  the  growth 
and  development  of  Britain  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  War. 

Mount  Helicon.  A  new  Anthology  of  Verse  for  Schools.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Cloth. 
320  pages.  2s.  6d. 

This  new  and  comprehensive  collection  of  the  greatest  poetry  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  from  the  sixteenth  century  down  to  the  present  day  includes  about  60  copyright 
works  by  writers  of  such  calibre  as  Stevenson,  Swinburne,  Hardy,  Bridges,  Francis 
Thompson,  Newbolt,  Kipling,  de  la  Mare,  Davies,  Noyes,  Masefield,  Drinkwater, 
and  Brooke. 

NEW  BOOKS  IN 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

Heat.  By  W.  J.  R.  Calvert,  M.A..  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow 
School.  Crown  8vo.,  Cloth.  [Ready  immediately. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  C.  O.  Tuckey,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Charterhouse.  In  two  parts.  Each  Part,  with 
or  without  Answers,  3s.  6d. 

A  Geometry  for  Schools.  (Embodying  the  recommendations 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Teaching  Geometry.)  Edited 
by  A.  C.  Jones,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Senior  Assistant  Master  at 
Bradford  Grammar  School.  In  three  parts.  Part  I. 
Geometrical  Concepts,  Postulates,  and  Propositions  1-7,  2s. 
Part  II.  Propositions  8-61,  2s.  6d.  Part  III.  Propositions 
62-90,  2s.  6d.  Complete  with  Answers,  6s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Natural  Science  (Part  I).  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Bernard  Smith,  B.Sc.,  Assistant  Master  at  Marlborough 
College.  5s. 

A  Commercial  Arithmetic.  By  E.  Sankey,  Headmaster  of 
the  Derker  Central  School,  Oldham,  and  M.  Tomlinson, 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Oldham  Education  Committee. 
In  two  books.  Crown  8vo.  Book  I.  112  pages,  limp  cloth, 
2s.  Book  II.  128  pages,  limp  cloth,  2s.  Answers  to  Books 
I.  and  II.  Is.  each. 

The  MODERN  EDUCATOR’S  LIBRARY 

General  Editor  :  Prof.  A.  A.  Cock,  Professor  of  Education  in 
University  College,  Southampton. 

Crown  8vo.  Uniform  cloth  binding.  6s.  net  each. 

THE  MODERN  EDUCATOR’S  LIBRARY  has  been  designed  to  give  considered 
expositions  of  the  best  theory  and  practice  in  English  education  of  to-day.  It  is 
planned  to  cover  the  principal  problems  of  educational  theory  in  general,  of  curri¬ 
culum  and  organisation,  of  some  unexhausted  aspects  of  the  history  of  education, 
and  of  special  branches  of  applied  education. 

Education  :  Its  Data  and  First  Principles.  By  T.  Percy 
Nunn,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University 
of  London.  Fourth  Impression. 

Moral  and  Religious  Education.  By  Sophie  Bryant,  D.Sc., 
Litt.D. 

The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  School 
and  University.  By  H.  G.  Atkins,  M.A.,  and  H.  L. 
Hutton,  M.A. 

The  Child  under  Eight.  By  E.  R.  Murray,  Vice-Principal, 
Maria  Grey  Training  College ;  and  Henrietta  Brown 
Smith,  LL.A.,  Lecturer  in  Education,  Goldsmith’s  College, 
University  of  London.  Third  Impression. 

The  Organisation  and  Curricula  of  Schools.  By  W.  G. 

Sleight,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Organiser  of  Classes  for  Teachers  in 
L.C.C.  Day  Continuation  Schools.  Second  Impression. 

Other  volumes  are  in  preparation. 


ARNOLD’S  SINGING-GLASS  MUSIC. 

A  series  of  entirely  new  Songs  for  Treble  Voices,  with  Piano  Accompaniment 
and  Sol-fa,  in  addition  to  Staff  Notation. 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of 
THOMAS  F.  DUNHILL, 

Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 

All  the  Songs  have  been  specially  composed  for  this  series. 

LATEST  ADDITIONS. 


UNISON  SONGS. 


17.  Geoffrey  Shaw 

...  When  all  the  World  is  Young 

3d. 

18.  Sydney  Marston  ... 

...  England  all  the  Way  ... 

3d. 

19.  Colin  Taylor 

...  The  Robin 

3d. 

20.  Thomas  F.  Dunhill 

...  I  saw  Three  Ships 

4d. 

21 .  Dr.  Harold  Darke 

...  A  Spring  Song  . 

3d. 

22.  Martin  Akerman  ... 

...  A  Cradle  Song 

3d. 

23.  Sydney  H.  Nicholson 

...  The  Dandelion 

3d. 

24.  John  Ireland 

...  A  Song  of  March  . 

3d. 

25.  Ernest  Farrar 

...  A  Song  of  St.  Francis  . 

3d. 

26.  Dr.  W.  G.  Alcock  ... 

...  If  I  were  a  Sunbeam  ... 

4d. 

27. 

. . .  Early  Spring . 

4d. 

28.  Dr.  George  Dyson... 

...  When  Icicles  Hang  by  the  Wall 

3d. 

29. 

. . .  Praise . 

3d. 

30.  Dr.  A.  Herbert  Brewer 

. . .  Sing  Heigh-Ho  .  . 

3d. 

31.  Thomas  F.  Dunhill 

...» It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass 

3d. 

32. 

...  A  Night  Welcome  . 

4d. 

33.  Edgar  L.  Bainton 

...  A  Rosebud  . 

3d. 

34.  Mabel  Saumarez  Smith 

. . .  The  Army  of  the  Dead 

4d. 

35.  Thomas  F.  Dunhill 

. . .  Pilgrim  Song . 

3d. 

36. 

. . .  The  Lady  Bird,  and  Twinkle,  Twinkle, 

little  Star 

3d. 

37. 

. . .  Elsie  Marley,  and  The  Cow . 

3d. 

38. 

...  I  had  a  little  Husband,  and  Hey, 

Diddle,  Diddle 

3d. 

39. 

...  Bye,  Baby  Bunting,  and  I  Love 

Little  Pussy  . 

3d. 

40.  Dr.  H.  G.  Ley 

...  Leaves  a-dancing  . 

3d. 

41.  T.  F.  Dunhill 

. . .  The  Knight  and  the  Dragon 

3d. 

42.  Dr.  A.  W.  Marchant 

...  The  Snow  Storm  . 

3d. 

43.  Dr.  G.  Oldroyd 

...  When  Spring  rides  through  the  Wood 

3d. 

44.  H.  Balfour  Gardiner 

...  Cavalier 

3d. 

45.  John  Ireland 

...  The  Ferry  . 

3d. 

46.  Dr.  Charles  Wood 

...  Christmas  Bells  . 

3d. 

47.  Geoffrey  Shaw 

...  The  Spacious  Firmament  . 

4d. 

48.  ,,  „ 

...*Sweet  and  Low 

3d. 

49.  Thomas  F.  Dunhill 

...* Ring  0’  Roses  . 

3d. 

40.  Alec  Rowley . 

...*Apnl 

3d. 

51.  ,,  ... 

...*The  Linnet’s  Secret 

3d. 

52.  Martin  Shaw 

...*Blow,  Blow  thou  Winter  Wind 

3d. 

53.  Dr.  George  Dyson 

...*The  Pedlar’s  Song 

3d. 

TWO-PART  SONGS. 

123.  G.  Holst  . 

. . .  The  Song  of  the  Lumbermen 

3d. 

124. 

. . .  The  Com  Song . 

3d. 

125.  Thomas  F.  Dunhill 

. . .  Song  of  the  River  God 

4d. 

126.  Martin  Shaw 

...  The  Bird  of  God 

3d. 

127.  Liza  Lehmann 

...  The  Daisy’s  Wedding 

3d. 

128.  Ernest  Farrar 

. . .  Afton  Water . 

4d. 

129.  Dr.  Charles  Wood 

...  The  Milkmaid 

4d. 

130. 

...  Orpheus  with  his  Lute 

4d. 

131.  Dr.  W.  G.  Alcock 

. . .  The  Pedlar  of  Dreams 

4d. 

132.  Dr.  George  Dyson 

...  A  Wet  Sheet  and  a  Flowing  Sea 

4d. 

133. 

...  A  Fairy  Madrigal 

5d. 

134.  Harvey  Grace 

...  The  Snowflake  . 

3d. 

135.  W.  G.  Whittaker 

. . .  Old  King  Caraway 

3d. 

136.  John  Ireland 

. . .  May  Flowers . 

4d. 

137.  Dr.  E.  T.  Sweeting 

...  The  Bells  of  Shandon 

4d. 

138.  George  Rathbone 

...  The  Gentle  Sounding  Flute  ... 

3d. 

139.  „  „  ... 

...  A  Hunting  Song  . 

4d. 

140.  Martin  Shaw 

...  Up  the  Airy  Mountain  ...  ■ 

5d. 

141.  Dr.  E.  T.  Sweeting 

. . .  The  Bag  of  the  Bee . 

4d. 

142.  Edgar  L.  Bainton 

. . .  Queen  of  Blossoms  . 

3d. 

143.  Dr.  F.  W.  Wadeley 

...  The  Rain 

3d. 

144.  Granville  Bantock 

...  The  Faery  Kingdom . 

5d. 

145.  Herbert  Howells 

...  A  Golden  Lullaby 

5d. 

146.  Thomas  F.  Dunhill 

...  To-day 

5d. 

147.  D.  M.  Stewart 

...  Fair  Daffodils  . 

3d. 

148.  Basil  Johnson 

...  Song  of  the  Moor 

5d. 

149.  Dr.  Charles  Wood 

...*A  Barcarolle  . 

3d. 

150.  Allan  Biggs 

...*Shepherds  All  and  Maidens  Fair 

3d. 

151.  George  Rathbone 

...*Fairy  Song  . 

4d. 

152.  Granville  Bantock 

...*Beauty  Bright  . 

4d. 

153.  Dr.  George  Dyson 

...*Sea  Music 

4d. 

THREE-PART  SONGS. 

(For  female  voices,  unaccompanied.) 

201.  Dr.  Charles  Wood 

...  The  Starlings  ... 

4d. 

202. 

. . .  Lilies  . 

3d. 

203.  George  Rathbone 

...  The  Early  Dawn  of  Day 

4d. 

204.  Edgar  L.  Bainton 

...  The  Sea... 

4d. 

205.  Dr.  C.  H.  Lloyd  ... 

...  A  June  Song . 

5d. 

206.  Edgar  L.  Bainton 

...  The  Dancers  ... 

6d. 

207.  H.  Balfour  Gardiner 

...  The  Silver  Birch 

4d 

208.  Edgar  L.  Bainton 

...*The  Elf  Queen  . 

4d- 

(For  treble' voices,  unaccompanied.) 

251.  Dr.  Charles  Wood 

...  Golden  Slumbers 

4d. 

Songs  marked  *  are  just  ready. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD  &  COMPANY,  41  and  43,  Maddox  Street,  W.  1. 
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PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messrs.  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  of  High  Holborn,  announce  for 
publication  the  following  works  : — “  Modern  Decorative  Art  in 
England,”  a  Survey  by  W.  G.  Paulson  Townsend,  Examiner  to 
the  Board  of  Education — the  first  of  a  series  of  five  volumes, 
the  present  one  being  devoted  to  pattern  in  textiles,  printed 
fabrics,  embroidery,  lace  and  wallpapers  ;  “  The  Fittings, 

Furniture,  and  Accessories  of  the  English  Parish  Church  ”  (a 
posthumous  work)  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Cox,  the  well-known 
author  of  numerous  works  on  Ecclesiology — a  popular  review, 
with  numerous  illustrations  ;  “  English  Country  Life  and  Work 
— a  review  of  some  of  its  various  aspects  and  features — bjr 
Ernest  C.  Pulbrook,  uniform  with  the  same  author’s  “  English 
Countryside.” 

They  will  also  issue  a  folio  volume  on  “  Floral  Forms  in 
Historic  Design  ” — a  series  of  examples  selected  and  drawn  by 
Lindsay  P.  Butterfield,  with  a  descriptive  note  by  W.  G. 
Paulson  Townsend  ;  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of  four  devoted 
to  the  methods  of  distinguishing  period  furniture,  entitled 
"  Old  English  Furniture  of  the  Tudor,  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
Styles,”  by  J.  T.  Garside,  with  many  detailed  drawings  by  the 
author. 

Other  new  issues  are  a  complete  reproduction  of  the  scarce 
third  edition  (1760)  of  Chippendale’s  “  Gentleman  and  Cabinet 
Maker’s  Director  ”  ;  “  The  Psychology  of  Dress  ” — Life 

expressed  in  clothes — by  Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  B.S.,  President 
of  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art  ;  “  Small  French 
Buildings,”  by  H.  M.  Polhemus,  L.  A.  Coffin,  and  A.  F.  Worthing¬ 
ton,  architects  ;  an  exhaustive  “  Life  of  Daniel  IT.  Burnham  ”• — 
Planner  of  Cities — by  Charles  Moore  ;  "  Lampshades  and  How 
to  Make  Them,”  by  Olive  Earle  ;  “  A  Day  in  a  Colonial  Home,” 
by  Della  R.  Prescott,  edited  by  John  Cotton  Dana. 

Messrs.  Bell  are  publishing  in  pamphlet  form  (price  Is.  net) 
“  Reports  on  the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  Ele¬ 
mentary  Mechanics,  Advanced  School  Mathematics,”  being 
reports  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Mathematical  Associa¬ 
tion,  reprinted  from  the  Mathematical  Gazette,  1902,  1904, 

and  1907. 


Messrs.  W.  Heffer  and  Sons,  Ltd  ,  Publishers,  Cambridge, 
have  in  the  press  a  volume  entitled  “  Ejercicios  Elementares  de 
Gramatica  Espanola  Para  el  uso  de  los  Principiantes,”  by 
P.  Edwards.  In  this  small  book  all  the  elements  of  grammar  for 
beginners  are  to  be  found.  The  grammar  is  at  once  applied  to 
afford  conversation,  and  to  obtain  familiarity  with  the  com¬ 
monest  tenses.  When  a  reader  is  used,  the  last  pages  will 
furnish  a  complete  reference  for  irregularities  or  regular  verbs, 
and  a  list  of  irregular  verbs,  some  of  which  must  occur  in  any 
reader.  The  irregular  verbs  and  the  rules  of  the  subjunctive  will 
meet  the  needs  of  second  or  third  year  pupils  who  are  beginning 
more  difficult  sentences  or  continuous  prose.  The  book  is 
primarily  intended  for  schools. 

Ten  volumes  in  a  new  series  of  illustrated  World’s  Manuals  have 
been  arranged  for  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  “  Ancient 
Greece,”  a  study  by  Stanley  Casson,  will  be  followed  during  this 
month  by  “  The  Expansion  of  Britain  from  the  Age  of  the  Dis¬ 
coveries,”  by  W.  R.  Kermack,  who  attempts,  on  a  small  scale, 
to  look  from  a  geographical  point  of  view  at  the  history  of  the 
settlement  and  growth  of  the  great  Dominions  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  the  foundation  and  expansion  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  Other  early  volumes  are  ‘‘The  Peoples  of  Europe,” 
by  Herbert  John  Fleure  ;  “  Geographical  Environment,”  by 

O.  J.  R.  Howarth  ;  and  “  Agriculture,”  by  John  Orr. 

The  selection  of  Poetry  and  Prose  by  Keats  in  the  Clarendon 
English  Series  is  introduced  and  annotated  by  Henry  Ellershaw. 
The  volume  contains  essays  and  criticisms  on  Keats  by  Shelley, 
Jeffrey,  Landor,  Leigh  Hunt,  Masson,  Swinburne,  and  Robert 
Bridges.  The  volume  which  follows — “  Johnson’s  Poetry  and 
Prose,”  edited  by  R.  W.  Chapman,  includes  Boswell’s 
“  Character,”  Macaulay’s  “  Life,”  and  an  essay  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 

A  regional  geography  of  Europe  sufficiently  advanced  for  use 
in  the  upper  forms  of  schools  and  in  training  colleges  has  been 
written  for  the  Oxford  University  Press  by  Nora  E.  MacMunn 
and  Geraldine  Coster.  These  ladies  have  followed  a  scheme 
drawn  up  by  the  late  Professor  Herbertson,  whose  introductory 
chapter  has  been  embodied  in  the  book,  which  should  be  read}^ 
this  month. 


POEMS  OF  YESTERDAY 
AND  TO-DAY. 

3/6  net. 

An  Endeavour  to  put  into  verse  modern  views 
in  ethics  and  Social  Politics. 

“  A  very  searching  grasp  of  reality.  As  clear  a  statement 
of  the  rational  aims  of  the  young  to-day  as  we  have 
yet  met  in  poetry.” — Times  Literary  Supplement. 

-  LONDON  - 

ELKIN  MATHEWS,  4,  CORK  STREET,  W.l 


CAREY’S  GRADUS. 

“  GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM  ” 

With  the  English  Meanings. 

Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Post  8vo.,  Cloth,  Price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY, 

Stationers*  Hall,  LONDON. 


THE  “ SECONDARY ”  SHOE. 

Our  New  Pattern  Gym.  Shoe. 

Plain  black  canvas  uppers,  inserted  facing,  lined  at  toes,  extra  stout,  non-slipping 
grey  rubber  soles.  Prices,  12  to  2  at  4/11  ;  3  to  7  at  5/6.  Postage  extra  :  1  pair 
6d. ;  2  or  3  pairs,  9d. ;  4  pairs  carriage  paid. 

Reduced  prices  for  quantities.  Cash  with  order. 

MADDOCK  &  SON,  Sports  and  Games  Shoe  Makers, 
33,  Elystan  Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3. 

Telephone — Kensington  6863. 


A.C.P.  &  L.C.P. 


Importa?tt  cI{egulations 


The  College  of  Preceptors  announce  that  after  the 
January  1923  Examination  the  standard  of  attain¬ 
ment  required  will  be  very  materially  raised,  and 
permission  to  spread  the  subjects  over  several 
Examinations  will  no  longer  be  granted. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  this — the  leading 
Teacher’s  Diploma — before  the  new  Regula¬ 
tions  come  into  force,  you  should  begin 
preparation  now  for  the  August  1922  and 
January  1923  Examinations,  the  last  under 
the  old  order. 

You  will  increase  your  chances  of  success  by  en¬ 
rolling  for  a  Course  of  Postal  Preparation  with  Wolsey 
Hall.  The  following  figures  speak  for  themselves  : 

COMBINED 
RESULT : 


PROSPECTUS  FREE 

with  Specimen  Lesson,  from  the  Secretary,  Department  E.T.  31, 

aiH'ifi)  gall,  ©xffflrd 


A.C.P. 

and 

L.C.P. 


January, 1922 

Sat 

Passed 

% 

Wolsey  Hall 
Candidates 

65 

55 

85 
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MACMILLAN’S  NEW  LIST 


Our  Hellenic  Heritage.  By  H.  R.  James, 
M.A.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Vol.  I  :  Part  I, 
The  Great  Epics.  3s.  6d.  Part  II,  The  Struggle 
with  Persia.  3s.  6d.  2  parts  in  1  vol.,  6s.  net. 

The  Times. — “  Mr.  James  is  more  strictly  an  historian  ;  but  he  has  not 
omitted  from  his  survey  art,  literature,  science,  and  philosophy.  He 
knows  the  country  and  scenery  of  Greece,  and  often  speaks  from  first-hand 
knowledge  of  them.  He  gives  us  the  story  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in 
ample  outline,  and  he  takes  his  narrative,  in  this  volume,  down  to  Platcea. 
As  a  narrator  he  should  be  able  to  hold  his  readers’  interest  throughout.” 

Noctes  Latinse  Alter®.  Written,  Adapted, 
or  arranged  by  Walter  Madeley,  M.A.  With 
Illustrations.  2s.  [Elementary  Classics. 

Poems.  By  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Edited  and 

Annotated  by  Charles  W.  Kent.  2s.  6d. 

[Pocket  Classics. 

A  Dictionary  of  Applied  Physics.  By  Various 
Writers.  Edited  by  Sir  Richard  Glazebrook, 
K.C.B.,  Sc.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  With  many  Illustra¬ 
tions.  In  5  vols.  Vol.  I,  MECHANICS— ENGINEER¬ 
ING  and  HEAT.  £3  3s.  net. 

*„.*Detailed  Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 

A  Text-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By 

T.  Martin  Lowry,  C.B.E.,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc.,  Professor 
of  Physical  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
*  bridge.  Illustrated.  28s.  net. 

NINTH  EDITION,  REVISED. 

Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry.  By 

Sir  James  Walker,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Ninth  Edition. 
16s.  net. 


PART  IV,  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  Class-Book  of  Physics.  By  Sir  Richard 
Gregory  and  H.  E.  Hadley,  B.Sc.  Part  IV,  Light. 
Illustrated.  2s. 


A  First  Book  of  Applied  Electricity.  By 

S.  R.  Roget,  M.A.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  etc.  Illustrated. 
2s.  6d.  [First  Books  of  Science. 

The  Technical  Journal. — “  It  is  clearly  written,  and  if  it  stimulates  a 
reader  to  ask  for  more,  and  also  a  better  understanding  of  some  of  the 
formulas,  a  useful  purpose  will  have  been  served.” 

The  Modern  Reader’s  Bible  for  Schools  : 
The  Old  Testament.  By  Richard  G.  Moulton, 
M.A.  With  Map.  12s.  net. 


A  NEW  WALL  ATLAS. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  NEW 
“  EFFECTIVE  ”  WALL  ATLAS  OF 
EUROPE  AND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

6  Maps  (size  28x34  inches),  clearly  and  strikingly  litho¬ 
graphed  in  colours,  mounted,  dissected  to  fold,  and 
eyeletted.  Price  in  strong  case,  35s.  net  per  set.  Single 
maps,  6s.  net  each. 

No.  1. — Physical  and  Communications. 

No.  2. — Summer  Pressure  and  Rainfall. 

No.  3.- — Winter  Pressure  and  Rainfall. 

No.  4. — Summer  Temperature. 

No.  5.- — Winter  Temperature. 

No.  6/ — Political. 

These  maps  have  been  carefully  prepared  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
“  tell  their  own  story,”  and  make  Geography  teaching  really  effective  by 
allowing  the  pupil  to  visualize  together  both  geographical  causes  and  their 
effects. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD., 

St.  Martin’s  Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 


Cambridge 
University  Press 


Letters  on  Education.  By  Edward 

Lyttelton,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  Crown  8vo.  5s  net. 

“  In  this  thoughtful  and  stimulating  volume  Canon  Lyttelton  ex¬ 
pounds  his  educational  theories  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters  between 
two  friends,  one  a  bachelor  and  the  other  a  father  of  three  young  children. 
The  principal  topic  is  the  proper  training  of  the  young.  .  .  .  The 
letters  are  weighty  and  suggestive.” — The  Aberdeen  Daily  Journal. 

The  Groundwork  of  Social  Recon¬ 
struction.  By  William  Glover,  Author  of 

Know  Your  Own  Mind.  Fcap  8vo.  2s  6d  net. 

“  A  little  book  of  condensed  wisdom,  extremely  bright  in  style,  and 
with  that  rare  gift  of  simple  and  popular  elucidation  of  abstract  ideas. 
...  It  opens  up  a  new  method  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  approach 
to  minds  quite  closed  against  the  truth  expressed  in  traditional  ways 
and  terms.” — The  Sunday  School  Chronicle. 

An  Introduction  to  Ecclesiastical 

Latin.  By  Rev.  IT.  P.  V.  Nunn,  M.A.,  Crown 
8vo.  6s  net. 

“  This  book  deserves  a  hearty  welcome  ...  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  grammar  of  Ecclesiastical  Latin.  Mr  Nunn  shows  skill  in  con¬ 
jecturing  and  providing  against  common  mistakes.” — Notes  and  Queries. 

Tudor  Constitutional  Documents, 

A.D.  1485-1603.  With  an  historical  com¬ 
mentary.  By  J.  R.  Tanner,  Litt.D.  Royal  8vo. 
37s  6d  net. 

Documents  relating  to  English  Constitutional  History  serve  a  high 
educational  purpose,  for  they  supply  materials  for  constructing  a 
proper  historical  background  and  creating  the  real  historical  atmos¬ 
phere.  From  the  Preface. 

A  Guide  to  English  Gothic  Archi¬ 
tecture.  Illustrated  by  numerous  drawings  and 
photographs.  By  Samuel  Gardner.  With  180 
photographic  plates  and  56  figures  in  the  text.  Im¬ 
perial  8vo.  16s  net. 

A  handbook  of  English  Gothic  Architecture  consisting  of  a  fine  series 
of  plates,  with  descriptive  notes,  a  general  introduction,  a  glossary,  and 
a  useful  series  of  appendices. 

The  Story  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Being  an 

introduction  to  Boswell’s  Life.  By  S.  C.  Roberts, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.  With  a  portrait  of  Johnson.  2s  6d 
This  book  was  first  published  in  1919  and  quickly  reached  a  second 
edition.  A  cheap  school  edition  is  now  produced  in  the  hope  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  larger  circle  of  young  readers  to  the  study,  and  the  charm, 
of  Johnson  and  his  age.  Copies  of  the  earlier  edition  (containing  16 
illustrations  and  a  bibliography)  may  still  be  obtained,  price  5s  net. 

Principles  of  Geometry.  By  h.  f  baker, 

Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  Vol  I,  Foundations.  Demy  8vo. 
12s  net. 

.  .  .  The  volume  is  a  most  interesting  and  pertinent  one,  and  the 
student  will  learn  more  from  it  in  a  month  than  from  many  of  the 
text -books  crammed  with  intricate  details  of  what — we  have  often 
wondered  why — is  called  ‘elementary  geometry.’”- — The  English 
Mechanic. 

Arithmetic,  Part  II.  Exercises  only.  By 
C.  Godfrey,  M.V.O.,  M.A.,  and  E.  A.  Price,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo.  Without  answers.  2s. 

This  part  has  been  issued  separately  in  response  to  a  demand  for  its 
publication  in  this  form. 


Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C.  4 
C.  F.  Clay,  Manager 
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PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

AND  SHORT  NOTICES. 

(A  short  notice  may  he  followed  by  a  longer  review  in  a  later  issue.) 


George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd. 

The  Machinery  of  the  Mind  :  by  Violet  M.  Firth,  with  a  foreword 
by  A.  G.  Tansley,  F.R.S.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Secondary  Education  for  All  :  A  Policy  for  Labour  :  edited  for 
The  Education  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Labour  Party 
by  R.  H.  Tawney.  2s.  6d.  net. 

G.  W.  Bacon  and  Co. 

Bacon’s  Combined  Contour  and  Political  Atlas.  Is.  6d.  net. 

Messrs.  G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

A  Book  of  Verse  :  Chosen  for  Students  at  Home  and  Abroad  : 

by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt.  2s.  net. 

History  Assignments  under  the  Dalton  Plan  :  by  E.  I.  Sidley, 
M.A.  6d.  net. 

Basil  Blackwell. 

The  Serpent's  Head  :  by  Ruth  Young.  2s.  net. 

Bowes  and  Bowes. 

The  First  Twelve  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  :  A  New 
Translation  from  the  Hebrew  :  by  H.  W.  Sheppard,  M.A. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

Cambridge  University  Fress. 

The  Story  of  Doctor  Johnson  :  by  S.  C.  Roberts.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Jonathan  Cape. 

The  Authoress  of  the  Odyssey  :  where  and  when  she  wrote, 
who  she  was,  the  use  she  made  of  the  Iliad,  and  how  the 
poem  grew  under  her  hand  :  by  Samuel  Butler.  7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Odyssey  :  rendered  into  English  prose  for  the  use  of  those 
who  cannot  read  the  original :  by  Samuel  Butler.  7s.  6d.  net. 

W.  and  R.  Chambers,  Ltd. 

Chambers’s  Narrative  Readers  :  by  Hans  Anderson. 

The  Marsh  King’s  Daughter  and  The  Elf  at  the  Grocer’s 

4d.  net. 

The  Old  House  and  The  Flying  Trunk  4d.  net. 

The  Travelling  Companions  4d.  net. 

The  Snow  Queen  4d.  net. 

The  Shoes  of  Fortune  and  The  Girl  who  Trod  on  a  Loaf 

4d.  net. 

Little  Ida’s  Flowers  and  The  Red  Shoes  4d.  net. 

Cloth,  7d.  each  net. 

The  Clarendon  Press. 

The  Scope  of  School  Geography  :  by  R.  N.  Rudmose  Brown, 
D.Sc.,  O.  J.  R.  Howarth,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  and  J.  McFarlane, 
M.A.,  M.Com.  5s.  6d.  net. 

Der  Onkel  aus  Pommern  :  von  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch 
Lerausgegeben  von  Karl  Wichmann,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  2s.  net. 
Junior  Botany  :  by  T.  W.  Woodhead.  3s.  6d.  net. 

J  ames  Stirling  :  a  Sketch  of  his  life  and  Works,  along  with  his 
Scientific  Correspondence  :  by  Charles  Tweedie,  M.A., 
B.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.  16s.  net. 

Collins’  Clear-Type  Press. 

Series  of  Tales. 

Topsy  Turvey  Tales  7d.  net.  Country  Cousins  7d.  net. 

In  the  Country  7d.  net.  Bubble  and  Squeak  7d.  net. 

Leaves  from  Fairyland  7d.  net.  Toyland  Tales  7d.  net 

Reason- Why  Arithmetic. 

Book  I.  Paper  Covers,  6d.  net ;  Cloth,  8d.  net. 

Book  II.  Paper  Covers,  7d.  net.;  Cloth,  9d.  net. 

Book  III,  Paper  Covers,  7d.  net  ;  Cloth,  9d.  net. 

Aids  to  Reading.  Book  III  :  by  Clara  E.  Grant.  Is.  net. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography  :  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  British  Empire  :  by  Arthur  Radford,  B.Sc.  3s.6d.net. 
Britain  as  a  European  Power  :  by  Andrew  Browning,  M.A. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Nineteenth  Century  Europe  and  Britain  :  by  C.  Raymond 
Beazley,  D.Litt.,  F.R.G.S.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Getting  and  Spending :  an  Introduction  to  Economics :  by 
Lettice  Fisher.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Constable  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Earliest  Sources  for  the  Life  of  Jesus  :  by  F.  Crawford 
Burkitt,  D.D.,  F.B.A.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Evans  Brothers. 

Observation  and  Culture  Tests.  Junior  Intermediate,  3s.  net. 
Senior  Elementary,  3s.  net. 


George  G.  Harrap  and  Co. 

Michael  Field  :  by  Mary  Sturgeon.  6s.  net. 

George  Washington  :  by  Ada  Russell,  M.A.  (Viet.)  2s.  net. 

The  Story  of  Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  :  by  William  Canton. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

The  Educational  Ideals  of  Blessed  Julie  Billiart  :  Foundress  of 
the  Congregation  of  The  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of  Namur  : 
by  A  Member  of  her  Congregation.  2s.  net. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Elementary  Classics:  Noctes  Latin  se  Alterse  :  written,  adapted 
or  arranged  by  Walter  Madeley,  M.A.  2s.  net. 

Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

A  Century  of  Revolution,  1789-1920  :  by  Margaret  Kennedy,  B.A. 
5s.  net. 

Selections  from  Daniel  Defoe  :  edited  by  H.  K.  Hawkins.  2s.net. 

The  Growing  Girl  :  Her  Development  and  Training :  by 
Evelyn  Saywell,  L.R.C.P.,  with  a  preface  by  Hugh  Crichton 
Miller,  M.A.,  M.D.  Is.  net. 

John  Murray. 

The  Foundations  of  Japan  :  Notes  made  during  Journeys  of 
6,000  miles  in  the  rural  districts  as  a  basis  for  a  sounder 
knowledge  of  the  Japanese  people  :  by  J.  W.  Robertson  Scott 
24s.  net. 

Oxford  University  Press. 

A  New  History  of  Great  Britain  :  by  R.  B.  Mowat,  M.A. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Oxford  University  Press,  1468-1921.  5s.  net. 

The  Young  Industrial  Worker  :  a  Study  of  his  Educational 
Needs  :  by  M.  Phillips.  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Beginner’s  Guide  to  Harmony  :  being  an  Attempt  at  the 
Simplest  Possible  Introduction  to  the  Subject,  based 
entirely  upon  Ear-Training  :  by  Percy  A.  Scholes.  Paper 
covers,  2s.  net  ;  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  University  and  Welsh  Democracy :  an  Address  delivered 
at  the  Central  Hall,  Swansea,  on  November  26th,  1921  : 
by  The  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Haldane  of  Cloan.  Is.  6d.  net. 

Ancient  Greece  :  a  Study  :  by  Stanley  Casson.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  Short  History  of  English  Literature  :  by  Archibald  T.  Strong, 
M.A.,  Litt.D.  8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Unity  of  Western  Civilisation  :  Essays  arranged  and  edited 
by  F.  S.  Marvin.  6s.  net. 

English  Prose  :  Chosen  and  arranged  by  W.  Peacock.  In  five 
volumes.  Volume  IV,  Landor  to  Holmes.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A.  M.  Philpot,  Ltd. 

The  Business  of  Life  :  Efficiency  Problems  and  their  Solution  : 
by  Edward  Earle  Purinton.  5s.  net. 

Skeffington  and  Son,  Ltd. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Manhood  :  by  John  Huntley  Skrine,  D.D. 
5s.  net. 

T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 

Einstein  and  The  Universe  :  A  Popular  Exposition  of  the 
Famous  Theory  :  by  Charles  Nordmann,  Astronomer  to 
the  Paris  Observatory  :  translated  by  Joseph  McCabe  : 
with  a  Preface  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  The  Viscount  Haldane,  O.M. 
10s.  6d.  net. 


PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

The  Nature  Lover  :  a  monthly  magazine,  edited  by  F.  H. 

Shoosmith,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc.  April,  1922.  7d.  net. 

Encyclopaedia  and  Dictionary  of  Education  :  Part  XXIX, 
completing  the  issue.  2s.  net. 

Science  Progress  :  a  quai'terly  review  of  Scientific  Thought, 
Work  and  Affairs  :  edited  by  Sir  Ronald  Ross,  K.C.B. 
April,  1922.  6s.  net. 

The  Outline  of  Science  :  edited  by  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson. 
Part  II.  Is.  2d.  net. 

Discovery  :  a  monthly  popular  journal  of  knowledge  :  edited 
by  Edward  Liveing,  B.A.  Is.  net. 

Indian  Education  :  edited  by  H.  V.  Hampton.  March,  1922. 
The  Parents’  Review  :  edited  by  Charlotte  M.  Mason.  April, 
1922.  9d.  net. 
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A  Graduated  Series  of 


ARITHMETICS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


A  SIMPLE  COURSE  FOR  THE  LOWEST  FORMS 
AND  FOR  PUPILS  IN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Preliminary  Arithmetic.  By  Augustus 

Barraclough,  M.A.,  Second  Master  at  Bournemouth 
School.  2s  6d.  With  Answers,  3s. 

"  An  excellent  course  of  Arithmetic.” — Journal  of  the 
Assistant  Masters’  Association. 


A  CAREFULLY  GRADED  COURSE  CONTAINING 
4,000  EXAMPLES. 

Clive’s  New  Shilling  Arithmetic.  Edited  by 
Wm.  Briggs,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.A.S.  Is.  9d.  With 
Answers,  2s.  3d.  Answers  (separately)  Is. 

"  The  examples  are  well  chosen  and  progressive.” — - 

Schoolmaster. 

A  SCHOOL  COURSE  FOR  JUNIOR  PUPILS. 

The  Junior  Arithmetic.  By  R.  H.  Chope,  B.A., 

Mathematical  Master,  Kingswood  School,  Bath.  Third 
Edition.  4s.  With  Answers,  4s.  6d. 

”  No  better  arithmetic  for  school  work  has  come  into  our 

hands.” — Educational  News. 

"  The  book  has  our  fullest  appreciation.” — Schoolmaster. 

"  Excellent.” — -Educational  Times. 

Test  Questions  in  Junior  Arithmetic.  Edited  by 
A.  G.  Cracknell,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P.  Is.  9d.  With 
Answers,  2s. 

"  A  fine  collection  of  exercises.” — School  Guardian. 

“  A  useful  and  carefully  arranged  collection  of  test  questions 
for  the  use  of  lower  classes  .  .  .  may  be  warmly  recommended.” — ■ 
Bookseller. 

A  COMPLETE  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

The  School  Arithmetic.  Adapted  from  “  The 
Tutorial  Arithmetic.”  By  W.  P.  Workman,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Second  Edition.  5s..  With  Answers,  5s.  6d.  Also  in 
two  Parts.  Part  I,  with  or  without  Answers,  3s.  Part  II, 
3s.  With  Answers,  3s.  6d. 

“  The  best  arithmetic  for  schools  on  the  market  ” — Mathe¬ 
matical  Gazette. 

AN  ADVANCED  COURSE. 

The  Tutorial  Arithmetic.  By  W.  P.  Workman, 

M.A.,  B.Sc.,  late  Headmaster  of  Kingswood  School,  Bath. 
Third  Edition.  With  or  without  Answers.  6s.  6d. 

“  This  book  takes  first  place  among  our  text-books  in  arith¬ 
metic.  Whether  we  regard  the  scope,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  examples,  the  arrangement,  the  attention  to  theory,  the 
avoidance  of  the  obsolete,  or  the  introduction  of  the  newest  and 
the  best,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  no  other  single  book 
can  compete  with  this  one.” — Schoolmaster. 


ICniversitY  Outorial  press,  Ct6. 

25,  High  Street,  New  Oxford  Street,  LONDON,  W.C.  2 


BLACKIE’S  LIST 


THE  GOLDEN  BOOKS  OF  ENGLISH  VERSE.  A  Graduated 
Course  for  Class  Study.  With  full  teaching  equipment.  Arranged 
by  Frank  Jones,  B.A.  Senior  English  Master,  King  Edward’s  School, 
Aston,  Birmingham.  In  three  Books.  2s.  3d.  each. 

A  SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A., 
Christ’s  Hospital,  West  Horsham.  2s. 

A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  By  S.  E.  Winbolt, 
M.A.  2s.  6d. 

A  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.  By  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  PROSE  AND  VERSE.  An  Anthology.  Arranged  and 
annotated  by  R.  F.  Patterson,  M.A.,  formerly  Foundation  Scholar, 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge;  Charles  Oldham  Shakespeare  Scholar. 

2s.  6d. 

BLACKIE’S  ENGLISH  TEXTS.  Edited  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D. 
Head  Master  of  the  Perse  Grammar  School,  Cambridge.  Is.  each. 

SCOIAL  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND  THROUGH  THE  CENTURIES. 

By  H.  R.  Wilton  Hall,  Library  Curator,  Hertfordshire  County 
Museum.  With  sixteen  full-page  illustrations  and  many  other  pictures 
in  the  text.  2s.  9d. 

TILLAGE,  TRADE,  AND  INVENTION.  An  Outline  of  Industrial 
History.  By  George  Townsend  Warner,  M.A.,  late  Master  of  the 
Modem  Side  in  Harrow  School.  New  Edition.  With  sixteen  full-page 
illustrations.  3s. 

A  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  Lilli  as 
Milroy,  Head  Mistress  of  the  Leamington  High  School  for  Girls,  and 
Elizabeth  M.  Brown,  formerly  Assistant  Mistress  in  the  Truro  High 
School  for  Girls.  Fully  illustrated. 

Part  I. — From  Early  Times  to  1603  .  2s.  9d. 

Part  IX. — From  1603  to  the  end  of  the  Great  World  War.  3s. 

THE  BRITISH  CITIZEN.  A  Book  for  Young  Readers.  By 

J.  R.  Peddie,  M.B.E.,  M.A.,  Adviser  of  Studies  in  Arts,  and  Secretary 
to  the  Appointments  Committee,  University  of  Glasgow.  With  four 
coloured  and  eight  black  and  white  plates.  New  Edition.  2s.  cd. 

A  JUNIOR  FRENCH  COURSE.  By  E.  J.  A.  Groves,  Lie.  es  L., 
Senior  French  Master,  Bradford  Grammar  School.  With  illustrations 
by  Gordon  Browne.  First  Year,  3s.  Second  Year,  4s. 

EUROPE  SINCE  NAPOLEON.  By  Elizabeth  Levett,  Scholar  of 
Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford  ;  Tutor  in  Modem  History,  St.  Hilda’s 
Hall,  Oxford.  With  10  Maps  (2  in  colour).  5s.  net. 

LANDMARKS  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  By  E.  H.  M’Dougall, 
M.A.  (Oxon.),  sometime  Professor  of  History  and  English,  Elphinstong 
College,  Bombay.  With  many  Coloured  and  Sketch  Maps,  Index,  etc. 
5s.  net. 

EUROPE  AND  ITS  PEOPLES.  By  H.  W.  Palmer,  B.A.,  Richmond 
County  School.  12  Coloured  Plates  from  famous  pictures,  and  many 
other  illustrations  and  maps,  and  Appendices.  Revised  to  date. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  lOd. 

OUR  EMPIRE  OVERSEAS.  By  H.  W.  Palmer,  B.A.,  Richmond 
County  School.  12  Coloured  Plates  from  famous  pictures,  and  many 
other  Illustrations  and  Maps,  and  Appendices.  Demy  8vo,  clpth.  3s. 
(The  above  two  volumes  form  Books  V  and  VI  of  the  popular 
series— Lands  and  their  Stories.  Revised  to  date.) 

THE  MODERN  WORLD.  1688  to  the  present.  With  12  Coloured 
Illustrations  reproduced  from  famous  pictures  and  pictorial  time-charts, 
etc.  2s.  lOd. 

(Being  Book  VI  of  Britain  and  Her  Neighbours  Series, 
correlating  Home  and  Foreign  History.  Revised  to  date.) 

THE  GROUNDWORK  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY.  By  George 
Townsend  Warner,  M.A.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  late  Master  of  the  Modem  Side  in  Harrow  School ;  and  C.  H.  K. 
Marten,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton 
College.  With  Maps,  Diagrams,  Time-Charts,  etc.,  and  a  full  Index. 
Complete,  8s.  net.  In  two  Parts,  5s.  net  each:  Part  I,  55  b.c.— 1603  ; 
Part  II,  1603 — 1921.  In  three  Sections,  3s.  9d.  net  each  :  Section  I, 
55  b.c. — a.d.  1485  ;  Section  II,  1485 — 1714  ;  Section  III,  1714 — 1921. 

THE  GROUNDWORK  OF  THE  WAR.  By  C.  H.  K.  Marten,  M.A., 
Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College.  Is.  6d. 
net.  Prepared  specially  for  a  concluding  section  of  The  Groundwork 
of  British  History.  It  brings  that  work  down  to  1921. 


Please  send  Postcard  for  Latest  List  of  Publications. 

BLACKIE  AND  SON,  LTD. 

50,  OLD  BAILEY,  LONDON,  E  C.  4. 

GLASGOW  AND  BOMBAY. 
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THE  INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS : 

Grove  House,  Roehampton  Lane,  S.W.  15. 

DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL  : 

Colet  Gardens,  W.  Kensington,  W.  14. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  M.A. 

Hon .  Treasurer :  Secretary  : 

Mr.  A.  Dodds  Fairbairn.  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 


Students  are  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the  National  Froebel  Union. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  as  to  Scholarships,  Loan  Fund,  and  Grants  from 
the  Board  of  Education  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal, 

MISS  E.  E.  LAWRENCE. 


/  CANNOT  OFFER  ANY 


DISCOUNT  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

BUT  I  CAN  OFFER  YOU  A  PROMPT 
SERVICE  FOR  ANY  BOOKS  YOU  MAY  REQUIRE. 


MR.  JOHN  DAVIS 


(Successor  to 

MR.  THOMAS  LAURIE) 


13,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.  4. 


MEDICAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 


The 

Future  Career  Association. 

Established,  1904. 

Directors  -  H.  Becker  and  N.  H.  Blanch,  B.A.  (Cantab.)  . 
Secretary  -  -  D.  W.  Hughes. 


Qualified  Masters  and  Mistresses  in  any  Subject 
always  obtain  good 

APPOINTMENTS 

through  the 

FUTURE  CAREER  ASSOCIATION. 

Employment  Specialists  for  Educated  Men 
and  Women. 

NO  REGISTRATION  FEES. 

Headmasters,  Headmistresses  and  Assistants 
interested  in  the 

CAREERS  OF  PUPILS 

are  invited  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  free  copy 
of  monthly  journal  and  particulars  of  privileges 
of  membership. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Reduce  Expenditure  by  consulting  the  F.C.A.  Price 
List ;  sent  on  application. 

PARTNERSHIPS  IN  SCHOOLS  ALSO  NEGOTIATED. 


ROLAND  HOUSE,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W.7 


THE 

UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION 
POSTAL  INSTITUTION 

provides  courses  in  preparation  for  Medical  Preliminary  Examinations,  more 
particularly  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Full  preparation  in  all  subjects,  120  lessons,  6|  gns.  ;  but  the  number  of  lessons 
required  varies  according  to  the  students’  knowledge  at  starting.  Each  lesson 
consists  of  very  full  lesson  notes,  papers  of  questions,  and  answer-notes. 

Oral  tuition,  if  preferred,  private  or  in  class,  with  or  without  residence. 

Prospectus  and  full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 

Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A.  (Lond.), 

17,  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements.  Ruled  both  sides. 

Packed  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets  .  per  Ream,  4s.  3d. 

„  ,,  960  „  .  ,,  8s.  6d. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Junior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Preliminary,  3  Books  1/10. 
Music  Paper,  2/6  100  Sheets. 

Remittances  should  accompany  Order. 


F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  Co.,  Wholesale  &  Retail  Stationers, 

Telephone;  Chancery  7690.  63,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON.  W.C.  1. 


LIST  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Names  of  Associations  are  inserted  in  this  list  at  a  special  rate.  Particulars 
may  he  obtained  from  the  Advertisement  Manager  of  “The  Educational  Times." 


Agency,  Joint  Scholastic,  Ltd. — Registrar :  Mr. 

E.  A.  Virgo,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Agency  for  Women  Teachers.  Joint. — Registrar  : 
Miss  A.  M.  Fountain,  Oakley  House,  14-18,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Art  Masters,  National  Society  of. — Secretary : 
Mr.  A.  Shuttleworth,  29,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Auto-Education  Allies. —  93,  Gt.  Russell  Street, 
W.C.  1.  Secretary,  Dr.  Jessie  White. 

Associated  Board  of  the  R.A.M.  and  the  R.C.M. 

Secretary  :  James  Muir,  14  and  15,  Bedford  Square, 
W.C.  1. 

British  Association  for  Physical  Training  (In¬ 
corporated)  . — Secretary  :  T.Williams,  25,  Chalcroft 
Road,  Lee,  S.E.  13. 


Church  Education  Corporation. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Osborne,  34,  Denison  House,  Westminster, 
S.W.  1. 

College  of  Preceptors. — Secretary  :  Mr.  G.  Chalmers, 
2,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  School  of  Eurhythmies. — Secretary:  P- 
Ingham,  23,  Store  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

Hon.  Secretary :  Mrs.  Eckhard,  Broome  House, 
Didsbury,  Manchester. 

Education  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C. — Secretary  ;  Miss  G. 
Morris,  B.A. 

English  Folk  Dance  Society. — Secretary  :  7,  Sicilian 
House,  Sicilian  Avenue,  W.C.  1. 


Froebel  Educational  Institute. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A.,  Colet  Cardens,  West 
Kensington,  W.  14. 

Guildhall  School  of  Music. — Secretary  :  Mr.  H- 
Saxe  Wyndham,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C.  4. 

Musicians,  Incorporated  Society  of. — Secretary  : 
Mr.  H.  Chadfield,  19,  Berners  Street,  W.  1. 

Teachers  Registration  Council. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Frank  Roscoe,  M.A.,  47,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.  1. 
(Letters  to  be  addressed  “  The  Secretary.”) 
Training  School  for  Music  Teachers. — Secretary  : 
Mr.  Edgar  B.  Wilson,  73,  High  Street,  Marylebone, 
W.  1. 

Trinity  College  of  Music. — Secretary :  Mr.  C.  N.  H. 
Rodwell,  Mandeville  Place,  Manchester  Square,  W. 
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Truman  aKniohtley 

SCHOLASTIC  AGENTS  '■ . O^LTD—^ 


To  ASSISTANT  MASTERS 
ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES 

LADY  MATRONS 


Messrs.  Truman  and  Knightley  are  already  receiving  instructions  regarding  after 
Easter  and  September  vacancies  in  Public  and  Private  Schools  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  candidates  seeking  appointments. 

There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 

The  Terms  to  those  securing  engagements  through  this  Agency  are  : — 

On  accepting  the  engagement  10s.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
term  of  such  engagement  2\  per  cent,  on  the  first  year’s 
salary,  with  an  additional  fee  of  £1  if  the  post  be  resident. 

Special  terms  for  temporary  engagements. 

These  fees  are  reckoned  on  the  lowest  possible  basis  consistent  with  efficient 
service,  and  compare  very  favourably  with  those  charged  by  any  other  agency. 


SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  seeking  Partnerships  in,  or  to  take  over 
Schools  of  their  own,  should  communicate  personally  with 
Mr.  TRUMAN,  who  undertakes  all  negotiations  connected  with  the 
Transfer  of  Schools,  and  who  is  in  a  position  to  offer  assistance 
and  sound  advice  to  purchasers,  to  whom  no  charge  is  made. 


OFFICES : 


61,  CONDUIT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 


Telegrams  :  “  TUTORESS,  PHONE,  LONDON.” 


Telephone  Nos. :  MAYFAIR  1063,  1064. 
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THE  MOTHER  TONGUE  SERIES. 

By  G.  L.  KITTREDGE  and  S.  L.  ARNOLD. 

Edited  by  J.  W.  ADAMSON,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London  ;  and  A.  A.  COCK, 
Professor  of  Education,  University  College,  Southampton. 

The  purpose  of  THE  MOTHER  TONGUE  is,  first,  to  help  children  to  acquire  that  power  of  using  the  right  word  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time  which  is  the  secret  of  clear  and  forcible  expression.  Secondly,  to  develop  in  them  a  taste 
for,  and  appreciation  of,  good  literature.  Thirdly,  to  build  up  in  their  minds  inductively  a  sound  knowledge  of  funda¬ 
mental  grammatical  principles  and,  through  the  constant  study  of  examples  from  standard  prose  and  poetry,  to  accustom 
them  to  applying  their  grammatical  knowledge  to  the  interpretation  of  words  and  constructions  encountered  in  their 
reading. 


BOOK  ONE.  LESSONS  IN  SPEAKING, 
READING  AND  WRITING  ENGLISH 

Reduced  Price. 

Complete.  308  pages.  2s.  gd.  net. 

Also  in  three  parts. 

Part  I.  106  pages.  is.  net. 

Part  II.  92  pages.  is.  net. 

Part  III.  164  pages.  is.  3d.  net. 


BOOK  TWO. 


OF 


THE  PRACTICE 
ENGLISH. 

Reduced  Price. 

Complete.  363  pages.  3s.  gd.  net. 

Also  in  three  parts. 

Part  I.  1 19  pages.  is.  6d.  net. 

Part  II.  120  pages.  is.  6d.  net. 

Part  III.  no  pages.  is.  6d.  net. 


THE  NEW  HUDSON  SHAKESPEARE. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  HENRY  NORMAN  HUDSON,  LL.D.  Edited  and  revised  by  E.  C. 
BLACK,  Ph.D.,  Glasgow,  with  the  co-operation  of  A.  J.  GEORGE,  Litt.D. 

Each  volume  2s.  6d  net.  (Reduced  Price.) 

An  edition  which  combines  scholarly  editorial  matter  with  attractive  binding  and  type.  The  introductory  matter 
to  each  volume  contains  a  history  of  the  play,  a  discussion  of  the  sources  of  the  plot,  paragraphs  on  versification  and  diction 
and  sketches  of  the  principal  characters.  The  text  is  based  upon  the  first  folio,  while  variant  readings  of  subsequent 
editions,  together  with  textual  and  literary  notes,  are  given  at  the  foot  of  each  page. 

The  volumes  are  artistically  bound  in  blue  flexible  cloth,  contain  in  each  case  an  authentic  facsimile  of  a  page  from 
quarto,  folio,  or  source  book,  and  possess  that  attractive  appearance  which  goes  so  far  towards  recommending  a  book  to  a 
3mung  student. 

The  following  volumes  are  now  ready  : 


As  You  Like 
Coriolanus. 
Hamlet. 
Henry  V. 
Julius  Caesar. 


It. 


King  John. 

King  Lear. 

Macbeth. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 


Richard  II. 
Richard  III. 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 
The  Tempest. 
Twelfth  Night. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Its  History  and  Significance  for  the  Life  of  the  English  Speaking  World. 

By  WILLIAM  J.  LONG,  Ph.D.  582  pages.  Illustrated.  8s.  6d.  net. 

A  history  of  English  literature  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the  close  of  the  Victorian  Era,  the  primarjr  purpose  of 
which  is  to  develop  in  the  student  the  desire  to  read  the  best  books.  The  author  has,  therefore,  throughout  the  volume 
emphasized  the  delights  of  literature  ;  has  treated  books  not  as  mere  instruments  of  research,  but  as  means  of  enjoyment 
and  inspiration;  and  by  making  the  study  as  attractive  as  possible,  has  sought  to  encourage  the  student  to  read  widely 
for  himself,  to  choose  the  best  books,  and  to  form  his  own  judgment  about  them. 


Prospectuses  of  any  or  all  of  the  above  will  be  forwarded  on  application,  together  with  a  catalogue  showing  reduced  prices  for 

many  of  Ginn  and  Company’ s  publications. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY, 

7,  QUEEN  SQUARE,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 


Printed  by  The  Birmingham  Printers,  Ltd.,  42-44,  Hill  Street,  Birmingham,  and  Published  by  the  Proprietors  at  23,  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury 

Square,  London,  W.C.  1.  [Entered  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter.] 
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THE  EDUCATION  GUILD 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  &  IRELAND. 

(Late  The  Teachers’  Guild). 

Established  1884. 

President  (1922)  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gorell,  C.B.E., 
M.C. 

Objects. — To  promote  Co-operation  and 
facilitate  Interchange  of  Opinion 
among  all  persons  interested  in  the 
Study  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Guild  offers  to  all  members  the  use 
of  a  Social  Club  where  Educational  Papers 
may  be  seen  and  Meals  obtained.  Bed¬ 
room  accommodation  is  also  available  for 
limited  periods.  Lectures  and  Conferences 
are  held  regularly  throughout  the  year. 

Subscription  to  the  Guild  10s.  per 
annum  (minimum)  or  a  Life  Member¬ 
ship  Fee  of  £10.  Entrance  Fee,  10s. 

For  Forms  and  further  particulars 
apply  to 

The  General  Secretary, 

9  and  10,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.i. 


the 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1849. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Registered  Teachers  and  others  who 
have  passed  an  examination  satisfactory 
to  the  Council  are  eligible  for  membership 
of  the  College. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 

DIPLOMAS. 

The  revised  Regulations  for  the  A.C.P. 
and  L.C.P.  Examinations  and  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  F.C.P.  Diploma  are  now  ready, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION. 

Preliminary  Examinations  for  intending 
Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical 
Students  are  held  in  March,  June,  Sept¬ 
ember  and  December. 


AN 

EXPERIMENT 

IN 

SOCIAL 

EDUCATION. 


Umbersritp 

Corressponbence  College. 

Founded  1887. 

PRINCIPAL:  WILLIAM  BRIGGS,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S. 


Courses  of  Preparation  are  provided  for 
the 

MATRICULATION 

INTERMEDIATE 

AND 

DEGREE 

EXAMINATIONS 

OF 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY, 


COMPLETE  PROSPECTUS 
Post  Free  from  the  Secretary, 

No.  15  BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  CAMBRIDGE 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  THE  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron  :  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
President :  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Written  Examinations  held  in  March  and  November 
at  all  Centres.  In  practical  Subjects  in  March — April 
at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November — December  also. 
Entries  for  the  November — December  Examinations 
close  Wednesday,  October  18th,  1922. 

“SCHOOL”  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a  year, 
viz.,  March — April,  June  —  July,  and  October — 
November.  Entries  for  the  October  —  November 
Examinations  close  Wednesday,  October  nth,  1922. 

ELOCUTION  EXAMINATIONS  will  be  held  at 
certain  fixed  centres  in  March — April,  June — July, 
and  October — November  each  year.  See  Elocution 
Syllabus. 

Examination  Music  for  Pianoforte  and  for  Violin, 
Scales  for  Pianoforte,  and  past  Written  Papers,  are 
published  officially  by  the  Board,  and  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Central  Office  or  through  any  Music  Seller. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  the  R.C.M.  for  2  or  3  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  Elocution  Syllabus,  entry  forms, 
and  any  further  information  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application  to — JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

14  and  15,  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.i. 


THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY 
OF  MUSICIANS. 

Founded  1882.  Incorporated  1892. 

Objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  claims  the  interest  and  support  ol 
every  Teacher  of  Music  in  its  work  of  organisation, 
which,  owing  to  recent  legislation,  has  now  become  a 
necessity  to  the  Profession  if  the  interests  of  the 
Professional  Musicians  of  the  country  are  to  be  safe 
guarded. 

Advantage  of  Membership. 

An  Annual  Conference. 

Sectional  Meetings. 

Benevolent  Fund. 

Orphan  Fund. 

Register  of  Members  (Annual). 

Legal  advice  and  assistance  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  Profession. 

Nomination  Forms  and  all  further  particulars 
1  may  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary, 
I  I.S.M.,  19,  Berners  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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NORMAL 

Normal  Corr.  College. 

(Founded  1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  &  Camb.  Locals. 


County  Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 

Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying 

Exams. 


SEND  FOR  NORMAL  CLIDE. 

Cr.  8vo. 

72  pages.  Price  6d.  net. 

FREE. 

To  readers  of  this  paper  on 
receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 

47,  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.  22, 
and  110,  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E.  1. 


FOR  SCHOOL  AND  ADULT  ENTERTAIN¬ 
MENTS. — The  old  favourites  :  “  A  Plot  for  a 

Pardon,”  “  Caught,”  “  The  Absent  Professor,” 
“  Before  Nine,”  “  Aunt  Tabitha’s  Will,”  “  The 
Five  Georges,”  etc.,  etc.  No  fee  for  performance. 
3d.  each,  postage  extra.  Complete,  paper  cover, 
2s.- — From  Author,  171,  Camden  Road,  N.W.l. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY,  Ltd., 

9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’  GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

Registrar  :  Mr.  E.  A.  Virgo. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  Is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore 
charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1-30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  ;  on  Saturdays  from 
11  a.m.  to  12-30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


JOINT  AGENCY  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

Oakley  House, 


14,  16,  and  18,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 


Under  the  management  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of 
Preceptors,  Head  Mistresses’  Association, 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses,  and 
Welsh  County  Schools  Association. 


'T'HIS  AGENCY  has  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 


Hours  for  Interviews  : 

11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 
When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar  :  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


MRS.  HOSTER’S 
Secretarial  Training  College, 

29,  GROSVENOR  PLACE,  S.W.  1. 

This  well-known  TRAINING  offers  an-  excellent 
opportunity  to  well-educated  girls  who,  leaving  school 
or  college,  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  professional 
career. 

PUPILS  CAN  START  ANY  TIME 
PROVIDED  THERE  IS  A  VACANCY. 

Part  of  the  Course  can  be  taken  by  Correspondence. 
REFERENCES : 

The  Countess  of  Mayo. 

The  Countess  (Dowager)  of  Desart. 

The  Viscountess  St.  Cyres.  The  Lady  Pirrie. 

Claude  Montefiore,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Wainwright,  Pollock  and  Co.,  Solicitors. 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Yglesias.  And  many  others. 

ALL  communications  to  be  addressed  to — 

MRS.  HOSTER, 

St.  Stephen’s  Chambers,  Telegraph  St.,  E.C.  2. 


Second-hand  School  Books 


Please  Write  for  Catalogue  to 

GEORGE  OVER, 

Educational  Bookseller,  RUGBY 


THE  CHILDREN’S  CHRIST. 

By  Ina  Kitson  Clark. 

Foreword  by  the  Vicar  of  Leeds.  Six 
scenes  for  children’s  acting.  (No  sacred 
characters  represented).  On  sale  at 
S.P.C.K.  Depot,  5,  Albion  Place,  Leeds 

Price  3d. 


LENDING  LIBRARY 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

All  the  Latest  Books  on 
::  Educational  Subjects 
Subscription  25/-  per  annum. 

1,  Sicilian  House,  London,  W.C.l 


DEXTERITO  TEACHING  APPLIANCES  make 
Auto-Education  eas.er  and  more  efficient.  Moderate 
Prices.  On  view  Reg.  Office,  Auto-Education, 
93,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 


AUTO-EDUCATION  INSTITUTE.— Directress, 
Dr.  Jessie  White.  Special  lecture  courses  for  teachers 
in  secondary  and  private  schools.  Particulars, 
93,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C.l. 


THE  INCORPORATED  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

President  :  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
Offices  :  25,  Chalcroft  Road,  Lee,  London,  S.E. 13. 

THE  Association  is  the  Amalgamated  Incor¬ 
porated  British  College  of  Physical  Education 
founded  in  1891,  the  Incorporated  Gymnastic 
Teachers’  Institute  founded  in  1897,  and  the  National 
Society  of  Physical  Education  founded  in  1897,  and 
is  an  Examining  Body  for  Teachers  of  Physical 
Training. 

The  syllabus  of  examinations  provides  for  a  three 
years’  course  in  Physical  Training  and  includes  the 
British  and  Swedish  systems  and  that  contained  in  the 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

A  special  examination  is  held  for  the  Elementary 
School  Teachers’  Certificate  for  Physical  Training. 

For  particulars  of  the  examinations,  conditions  of 
membership,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  T. 
Williams. 

Educational  Authorities  and  Principals  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  requiring  fully  qualified  Teachers  of 
Physical  Training  should  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


ALEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.) 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  oi 
Preceptors 

prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA  &  DEGREE  EXAMINATIONS. 

30  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  3,000  successes 
Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  by 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write  fully  to  the  Principal,  or  call  personally,  at 

THE  CENTRAL  TUTORIAL  CLASSES, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  I. 


WAR  MEMORIALS 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Exquisite  design  and  finest  craftsmanship. 
Send  for  Book  29. 

F.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

27,  Eastcastle  Street,  LONDON,  W.l. 

University  of  St.  Andrews. 

L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are 
strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are 
or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Bedford 
Belfast,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol’, 
Cambridge,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Dublin,  Edinburgh 
Exeter,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London 
Manchester,  Middlesbrough,  Newcastle-on-Tyne’ 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Plymouth,  St.  Andrews’ 
Sheffield,  Southampton,  and  several  other  towns.  ’ 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

SECOND-HAND. 

State  wants — 

GALLOWAY  &  PORTER 
University  Booksellers,  Cambridge. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

EVENING  COURSES  specially 
adapted  for  teachers  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  day,  who  desire  to 
study  for  the  degrees  of  the 

UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON, 

in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science, 
and  for  the  Geography  Diploma. 

Facilities  are  also  provided  for 
Post-Graduate  and  Research  Work. 


PROSPECTUS  FREE. 

Birkbeck  College,  G.  F.  TROUP  HORNE, 
E.C.4.  Secretary. 


index  lo  the  Educational  Times, 

1921. 

Readers  who  desire  a  copy  of  the  Index  to  the 
Educational  Times  for  1921  should  apply  to  the 
Publishers  as  soon  as  possible. 
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METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE 

Specialised  Po'st^C  Loach i ng  (bourses 
Taken  at  home  L  in  Spare  Time 

for  the 

LONDON  B.  COM.  DEGREE 
LONDON  MATRICULATION 
PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY 
andall  recognis  ed  Secretarial, 
Accountancy  and  Banking  Exams. 

*  Tutorial  SlalTof  over  100  graduates, 
Chartered  Accountants,  Barristers,  etc. 

*  Over  1,300  successful  students 
(including  31  Honours)  at  the  1921 
examinations  of  London  University  and 
the  recognised  professional  Societies. 

IT  Write  to-day  for  a  copy  of  the  ‘‘Students’ 
Guide,”  a  handsome  and  informative 
volume  of  132  pages,  free  and  post  paid. 

Metropolitan  College 

Dept.  378  St.  Albans 


BOOKS  Second-hand  and  New. 

1,000,000  vols.  on  every  subject  in  stock. 

Catalogues  Free.  Mention  Wants. 
Books  on  Approval.  Books  Purchased. 

FOYLE,  121/5,  Charing  Cross  Road, 

LONDON. 


ICnivcTAit?  Outorial  College. 

[Incorporated  with  University  Correspondence  College.) 

LONDON. 


ORAL  CLASSES 

FOR 

LONDON  MATRICULATION. 


LABORATORY  WORK 

IN 

Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time,  either 
during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School  Vacation,  in 
all  subjects  for  London  University  and  other  Examina¬ 
tions,  or  for  Independent  Study. 


Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 

THE  VICE-PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C.1. 


POSTS  VACANT. 


INDIAN  EDUCATIONAL 

SERVICE. 

NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER  PROVINCE. 

A  HEADMASTER  is  required  at  once  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  High  School.  The  pay  of  the  Indian  Educational 
Service,  according  to  the  recently  revised  scale  of 
salaries,  starts  at  or  below  the  age  of  25  with  Rs.  400 
a  month,  rising  to  Rs.  1,250  a  month  after  about 
20  years’  service.  The  initial  pay  of  candidates  over 
25  varies  within  certain  limits  according  to  age  on 
entrance.  Officers  of  the  Indian  Educational  Service 
are  eligible  for  promotion  to  selection  grades  rising  to 
Rs.  1,500  and  Rs.  1,750  a  month.  In  addition  all 
officers  of  non-Indian  domicile  receive  overseas  pay 
ranging  from  Rs.  150  to  Rs.  250  a  month.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  rates  and  scale  of  salaries  and  further 
details  may  be  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Education 
or  the  Scottish  Education  Department.  This  post 
carries  with  it  an  additional  allowance  of  Rs.  100  a 
month  conditional  on  passing  the  Higher  Standard 
Examination  in  Pashtu.  The  Headmaster  would  be 
required  to  undertake  some  teaching,  mainly  in 
English.  Unmarried  candidates  will  be  preferred. 
Applications  should  be  submitted  in  covers  marked 
“  C.A.”  and  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  Whitehall,  S.W.l.  Scottish  candidates 
should  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Education 
Department,  Whitehall,  S.W.l. 


KENT  EDUCATION  COM- 

MITTEE. 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  RAMSGATE. 

HEAD  MISTRESS  required  in  September  next  for 
the  above-named  School.  Candidates  must  hold  a 
Degree  or  its  equivalent  from  a  British  University 
and  must  be  experienced  in  Secondary  School  work. 

Initial  salary  £500  ;  annual  increments  £30  ; 
maximum  £700.  There  are  at  present  303  pupils  in 
the  School. 

Forms  of  application  and  scale  of  salaries  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Leggett,  Chatham  House, 
Ramsgate  (on  receipt  of  a  stamped  addressed  foolscap 
envelope),  to  whom  applications  should  be  sent  not 
later  than  17th  June,  1922. 

E.  SALTER  DAVIES, 

16th  May,  1922.  Director  of  Education. 


UNIVERSITY  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

With  this  number  of  The  Educational  Times  there  is  given  to  our  readers  a  free  copy  of  a 
pamphlet  showing  in  convenient  form  the  requirements  of  University  Entrance  Examinations. 
Extra  copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  obtained. 

Price  Sixpence  net.  Post  free,  Eightpence. 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  July  number  will  contain  the  official  Report  of  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Association 
of  Headmistresses  and  a 

SPECIAL  ART  SUPPLEMENT 

in  the  form  of  a  photographic  reproduction  of  a  work  by 

EINAR  JONSSON, 

the  Icelandic  sculptor,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  permit  the  reproduction  of  his  great 
work  “  Dawn/'  Copies  may  be  ordered  now. 

Price,  with  Art  Supplement,  Sixpence  net  ;  post  free,  Eightpence. 

The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square, 

London,  W.C.  i. 
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Guildhall  School  of  Music 

Established  by  the  Corporation  of  London  in  1880. 

PRINCIPAL : 

SIR  LANDON  RONALD. 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  in  all  Musical  Subjects 
from  £ 2  2s.  6d.  per  term  of  12  lessons. 

STAGE  TRAINING  in  Opera,  Elocution, 
Gesture,  Stage  Dancing,  etc.  Classes  in  Harmony 
and  Sight-Singing,  etc. 

COMPLETE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  at  in¬ 
clusive  fees, — £9  9s.  and  £\2  12s.,  comprising 
principal  and  secondary  Subjects,  Harmony, 
Sight-Singing  and  Orchestra,  or  Opera  class. 

A  TEACHERS’  TRAINING  COURSE  has 

been  devised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Teachers  Registration  Council,  and  is  approved 
by  them. 

Prospectus  and  Syllabus  of  Local  Centres 
and  Local  Schools  Examinations  (open 
to  general  public)  free  on  application. 


H.  SAXE  WYNDHAM,  Secretary. 
VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 

Telephone  No. :  Central  4459.  Telegrams:  “ Euphonium ,  Fleet,  London .” 


Appreciation  of  Music. 

Have  your  Vacation  Course  by  correspondence 
this  year.  The  Course  is  drawn  up  by  an 
experienced  and  successful  teacher  of  the  subject. 

It  is  being  enjoyed  by  Teachers  of  Music  and 
School  Teachers  who  see  in  it  a  practical  Course 
that  will  interest  their  own  students  and  an 
improvement  on  the  oldTashioned  aural  training 
Courses. 

Further  particulars  from  Secretary, 

Wardrop  Correspondence  College, 

21,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.G.l. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 


KENT  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 


Folkestone  Summer  School  for  Teachers 

AUGUST  5th  TO  SEPTEMBER  2nd,  1922. 

Principal  -  Mr.  H.  TUNALEY  (formerly  Chief  Art  Inspector  in  Elementary 
Schools  and  Training  Colleges,  Board  of  Education). 

A  General  Lecture  Course  on  “  Modem  Methods  in  Education  ”  will  be  given  by  the 

Principal. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

(1)  Methods  of  practical  instruction  throughout  the  school  curriculum : 

(a)  for  young  children  ;  (b)  for  older  pupils. 

(2)  General  Arts  and  Crafts  Course. 

(3)  Specialised  Handicraft  in  Wood,  Metal,  Constructive  and  Decorative 

Needlework,  etc. 

(4)  Physical  Training  and  Organised  Games. 

Special  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  (open  to  all  students)  will  be  given  by  well- 
known  authorities  on  Dramatization  in  connexion  with  the  teaching  of  English, 
on  Village  music,  and  on  other  subjects  connected  with  the  courses. 

Full  particulars  as  to  fees,  accommodation,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
C.  A.  B.  Garrett,  Technical  Institute,  Folkestone,  who  will  also  supply  forms  of 
application  for  admission.  E.  SALTER  DAVIES, 

Director  of  Education. 


DALCROZE  EURHYTHMICS. 

A  VACATION  COURSE,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ethel 
Driver,  Pro. Dip.,  I.S.M.,  L.R.A.M.,  Diplomee  in  Eurhythmies, 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  teachers  trained  in  the  Dalcroze  Method, 

will  be  held  in 

OXFORD,  JULY  31st  to  AUGUST  12th,  inclusive, 

comprising  (a)  Daily  Lessons  in  Rhythmic  Movement:  (b)  Daily 
Lessons  in  Solfegc  (Ear  Training)  and  Improvization. 

The  Opening  Address  will  be  given  on  Monday,  July  31st,  at 
5-30  p.m.,  by  Sir  Hugh  Allen,  Principal  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  and  Profeasor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford.' 

Inquiries  and  applications  for  Prospectuses  should  be  addressed  to 

THE 

DALCROZE  SCHOOL  OF  EURHYTHMICS,  LIMITED, 
23,  Store  Street,  London,  W.C.  1. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY. 


A  VACATION  COURSE  IN  EDUCATION  will  be 
held  in  August,  1922. 

It  is  open  to  both  men  and  women,  and  is  not  confined 
to  members  of  the  University. 

Graduate  teachers  of  seven  years  standing  may  obtain 
the  University  Diploma  without  further  residence. 

Apply  to  the  Director  of  Training,  15,  Norham  Gardens 
Oxford 


^UcmoriaU 


MURAL  TABLETS  IN  CAST,  ENGRAVED  AND 
REPOUSSE  BRONZE  OR  BRASS,  CARVED  OAK,  &c. 

SWANSER  &  SON,  ART  METAL  WORKERS 

Dept.  (E),  52,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.  2 


THE 

FROEBEL  SOCIETY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Will  be  held  at 

Westfield  College  (University  of  London), 
Hampstead,  London,  N.W.  3, 

From  AUGUST  2nd  to  23rd,  1922. 

Courses  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  Educational  Developments, 
Handwork,  Design  and  Colour,  Teaching  of  Arithmetic, 
Eurhythmies,  and  Country  Dances. 

Principal,  Miss  L.  James  (Head  of  the  Kindergarten  Training 
College,  Clapham  High  School). 

Further  details  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  The 
Froebel  Society,  4,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF 

STRASBOURG  (FRANCE) 

SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. 

HOLIDAY  COURSES  (JULY  3rd  TO 
SEPTEMBER  23rd). 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE. — Phonetics  (theoretical  and 
practical)  :  practice  in  speaking  and  reading 
(small  colloquial  classes)  :  exercises  in  grammar 
dictation :  translation  (oral  and  written)  and 
composition  :  history  of  the  French  language. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE  AND  CIVILIZATION.— 
History  of  French  literature :  explications  of 
modern  French  writers  :  introductory  courses  to 
French  literature,  philosophy,  science,  and  art  of 
to-day,  to  French  social  and  political  life.  Visit 
to  schools,  monuments,  factories,  etc. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.— 
Phonetics :  practice  in  speaking :  grammar, 
dictation  :  translation  and  composition.  Intro¬ 
ductory  lectures  to  modern  German  life  and 
literature. 

FEES  :  FOR  FRENCH. — 4  weeks,  8ofrcs. :  6  weeks, 
i2ofrcs.  :  8  weeks,  isofrcs.: 
12  weeks,  i8ofrcs. 

FOR  GERMAN  ;  4  weeks,  6ofrcs. :  6  weeks, 
Sofrcs. :  8  weeks,  ioofrcs.  : 
12  weeks,  i2ofrcs. 

SPECIAL  FEES  FOR  STUDENTS  TAKING 
BOTH  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

EXCURSIONS  in  the  Vosges,  the  Rhine  Valley,  etc. 

SPORTS  :  Rowing,  football,  tennis,  etc. 

DURING  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  a  course  of 
lectures  including  French  language,  literature, 
conversation,  and  history  is  arranged  at 
“  l’lnstitut  d’Etudes  Francaises  Modemes  ”  for 
foreign  students. 

20-25  lessons  per  week. 

Supplementary  information  to  be  got  from  the 

Bureau  de  Renseignements  pour  les  etudiants 

etrangers,  University  de  Strasbourg  (France). 


MUSIC  HOLIDAY  COURSE. 

OXFORD,  1922. 


Kensington  High  School 
Music  Training  Department. 

From  Tuesday,  August  29th, 
To  Monday,  September  11th 

(inclusive) . 


Miss  Home  will  give  during  the  Summer 
Holidays  a  Short  Course  of  Instruction  in 

EAR  TRAINING, 
EXTEMPORISING, 
TRANSPOSITION,  etc. 

The  Course  will  be  held  at 

The  High  School  for  Girls, 

21,  Banbury  Road,  Oxford. 

Applications  for  entry  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible  to  Miss  Home,  Kensing¬ 
ton  High  School,  St.  Albans  Road, 
Kensington,  W.8. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  certain 
number  of  students  for  Alccommodation 
and  Board,  provided  early  notice  is  given. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

LAUSANNE  UNIVERSITY 


HOLIDAY  COURSES 
IN  FRENCH. 

July  24th  to  August  25th ,1 922 


Students  may  join  when  they  like. 
Apply  for  Prospectus  to  Secretariat, 

Universite,  Lausanne  (Suisse). 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

REFORM  OF  LATIN  TEACHING. 

The  Seventh  Annual 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LATIN 

will  be  held  at 

DURHAM, 

August  2 — 12,  1922. 

Director  : 

Major  F.  R.  DALE,  d.s.o.,  m.c.,  m.a., 
Plymouth  College. 

Demonstration  Classes  (Direct  Method). 
Reading  and  Oral  Work  Practice. 
Lectures  and  Discussions  on  Methods. 
Expeditions  to  Roman  Wall,  etc. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  : — 
Mr.  N.  O.  Parry,  4,  Church  St.,  Durham. 


DERBY  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

Popular 

SHORT  VACATION  COURSES 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

July  28th  to  August  4th, 

'  and 

August  4th  to  August  11th. 

Over  460  teachers  attended  last  year. 

For  Prospectus  apply,  enclosing  stamp,  to  The 
Principal,  Training  College,  Derbv. 


Summer  Vacation  Courses 

IN 

VOICE  CULTURE  FOR  CHILDREN,  by  Mr. 

James  Bates. 

VOICE  CULTURE  FOR  ADULTS,  by  Mr. 
Filmer  Rook. 

CLASS  SINGING  (with  Practice  Class),  by 

Mr.  Granville  Humphreys  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Walker 

SIGHT  READING  (both  notations),  by  Mr. 

Leonard  C.  Venables. 

HARMONY,  EAR-TRAINING  and  MUSICAL 
FORM  and  EXPRESSION,  by  Mr.  R.  D  . 

Metcalfe,  Mus.B.,  A.R.A.M. 


Daily  lessons  from  July  18th  to  August  10th,  1922,  at 
Earlham  Hall,  Forest  Gate,  E.7.  For  prospectus 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College, 
26,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.l. 


CENTRA!  SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH 
TRAINING  AND  DRAMATIC  ART. 

ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL,  S.W.7. 
Patron  : 

H.R.H.  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll. 

Under  a  Council  of  Management. 

President  : 

W.  L.  COURTNEY,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Principal  : 

ELSIE  FOGERTY,  l.r.a.m  .  (Diction) 

DRAMATIC  TRAINING. 
TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 
VOICE  AND  SPEECH  TRAINING  • 
DICTION. 

CURE  OF  SPEECH  DEFECTS. 
RECITATION. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 
PREPARATION  FOR  THE 
L.R.A.M.  DIPLOMA. 


STRATFORD  SIMMER  SCHOOLS. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  of  SPEECH-TRAINING 

July  28th  to  August  12th. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  DRAMA. 

August  14th  to  26th. 

Full  Dramatic  Course  for  Club  and 
Community  Students. 

Teachers  specially  considered. 

For  particulars  apply— The  Registrar, 
Central  School  of  Speech-Training. 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  MUSIC  TEACHERS, 

73,  High  Street,  Marylebone,  Wl. 

TWO 

HOLIDAY 

COURSES 

July  29  to  August  18. 

Psychology. 

Aural  Culture. 

August  21  to  September  9. 

Pianoforte  Teaching, 
Musical  Appreciation, 

Free  Booklet  giving  synopsis  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  can  be  had  post  free  on  application 
to  Summer  Course  Secretary,  T.S.M.T., 
73,  High  Street,  Marylebone,  W.  1. 
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SUMMER 


EDUCATIONAL  HANDWORK  ASSOCIATION 

President  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  A.  H.  D.  ACLAND,  Bart. 
Secretary  : 

Mr.  Wm.  OSBORN,  24,  St.  Ives  Grove,  Armley,  Leeds. 
Annual  Subscription  5/-.  Journal  Post  Free  to  Members. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

HANDWORK  at  Scarborough,  St.  Annes-on- 
Sea,  Falmouth  and  Brecon. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  at  Scarborough  and 
Brecon. 

SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  GAMES  AND 
ATHLETICS  for  the  Playing-Field  and 
Playground. 

From  JULY  31st  to  AUGUST  26th,  1922. 

Director  :  Mr.  J.  Tipping. 

Superintendent  of  Physical  Training  : 

Mr.  H.  M.  Coulson,  B.Sc.  (Econ.). 

Preparation  for  all  Exams.  Hostel  Accommodation. 

Prospectuses  and  full  information  may  be  obtained  as 
follows  :■ — -Scarborough  :  Mr.  J .  Tipping,  35,  Lower 
Rushton  Road,  Bradford.  St.  Annes-on-Sea  :  Mr.  S. 
Taylor,  4,  Lydgate  Road,  Coventry.  Falmouth  :  Mr.  H. 
H .  Holden,  35,  Sefton  Park,  Bristol.  Brecon  :  Mr.  H. 
Way,  111,  Ramsden  Road,  Balham,  S.W.  12. 


SCHOOLS. 


CAMBRIDGE  SUMMER  MEETING 

JULY  29th  to  AUGUST  18th,  1922. 


The  main  subject  of  study  will  be 

MEDIEVAL  &  MODERN  ITALY. 

The  Inaugural  Address  will  be  delivered  by 
H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  AOSTA,  K.G., 

and  among  the  Lecturers  will  be  Professor  Giacosa, 
Professor  de  Castelvecchio,  Professor  Bury,  Professor 
Whitney,  Professor  Holland  Rose,  Professor  Okey, 
Professor  Beresford  Pite,  Sir  Charles  Walston,  Mr.  E. 
Bullough,  Mr.  Delisle  Burns,  Rev.  F.  E.  Hutchinson, 
Dr.  Naylor,  The  Master  of  the  Temple  (Rev.  W.  H. 
Draper),  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan.  Signor  Marconi  hopes  to 
be  able  to  lecture.  If  circumstances  permit  Sir  Rennell 
Rodd  also  hopes  to  lecture. 

Classes  will  be  arranged  in  the  Italian  language  for 
elementary  and  advanced  students. 

In  the 

ECONOMICS  SECTION 
lectures  will  be  given  on  Control  in  Industry. 

In  the 

THEOLOGICAL  SECTION 

a  course  has  been  arranged  on  The  Psychology  of 
Religion. 


For  price  of  tickets  and  further  information  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cranage,  Syndicate 
Buildings,  Cambridge. 


FRENCH  UNIVERSITIES 


HOLIDAY  COURSE  IN  PARIS. 

International  Guild, 

6,  rue  de  la  Sorbonne,  5e. 

Sous  la  Direction  et  le  Patronage  de  Professeurs  agreges  de  l’Universite. 


SUMMER  VACATION  COURSES 
IN  FRENCH. 


The  Courses  are  held  at : 

Bagneres"de-Bigorre. 
Besancon.  Boulogne.  Dijon. 

Nancy. 


Grenoble. 
St.  Servan. 


Paris. 


Strasbourg.  Tours. 


For  full  particulars  and  prospectuses  apply  : 

The  Office, 

NATIONAL  DES  UNIVERSITLS  FRANQAISES, 
50,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


JULY— AUGUST,  1922. 


LECTURES  in  French  Literature,  History,  Geography,  Art,  Phonetics. 

PRACTICAL  CLASSES  in  Translation,  Conversation,  Explication  de  Textes, 
Pronunciation. 

LITERATURE. 


1. 

L’Evolution  du  Roman  au  XIXe  sidcle 

Zola-Daudet. 

2. 

Le  Roman  Psychologique... 

.  P.  Bourget. 

3. 

Le  Roman  Regionaliste  ... 

...  R.  Bazin. 

4. 

Le  Roman  Philosophique 

...  A.  France. 

1. 

L’Evolution  du  Theatre  au  XIXe  siecle 

...  Les  Romantiques. 

2. 

Le  Drame  Romantique  Modernise 

...  E.  Rostand. 

3. 

Le  Theatre  Psychologique 

.  P.  Hervieu. 

4. 

Le  Theatre  symboliste  et  le  Theatre  social 

.  F.  de  Curel. 

HISTORY. 

Les 

Hornmes  d’Etat  contemporains  1820-1920  : 

Casimir  Perier,  Guizot,  Thiers 

Napoleon  III,  Gambetta,  Jules  Ferry,  Jean  Jaures. 
Les  Maitres  de  l’Eloquence  parlementaire  actuelle. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Les  grandes  villes  de  France 
Le  Paysan  Francais. 

Paris-Lyon  et  Marseille. 

Les  capitales  du  Midi. 


ADVANCED  COURSE  adapted  for  teachers  and  University  students. 
ELEMENTARY  COURSE  for  less  advanced  students. 
EXAMINATION  held  at  the  end  of  August. 

HOSTEL  FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 


Bordeaux  et  Lille. 

Les  Ports  du  Nord-Ouest. 
D’Alsace  en  Auvergne. 


Apply  for  detailed  Syllabus  to  the  Secretariat. 
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SUMMER 

SUMNER  COURSE  in  MUSIC  at  OXFORD 

August  15-30.  Hon.  Pres. :  Sir  Hugh  Allen,  M.A.,  Mus.D. 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  British  Music  Society 
and  the  F ederation  of  British  Music  Industries. 

rHE  Summer  Course  in  Music 
Teaching  at  Oxford  has  been 
inaugurated  to  supply  the 
need  of  school  teachers  who  are  not 
specialists  in  music  and  of  musical 
leaders  in  clubs,  etc.,  for  instruction 
which  should  be  applicable  to  their 
work  with  ordinary  classes  in  schools 
and  with  club  members,  etc. 

Mornings  will  be  devoted  to  lectures  and 
discussions  ;  afternoons  to  recreation  ;  even¬ 
ings  to  lecture-recitals. 

While  the  Course  will  be  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  nature,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be 
made  an  enjoyable  holiday  for  all  attending. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  Golf,  Tennis 
and  Boating,  and  for  parties  to  be  conducted 
by  qualified  guides  over  the  Colleges  and 
historic  sights  of  Oxford. 

TERMS. 

The  fee  for  the  whole  Course  of  Lectures 
will  be  one  guinea. 

Men  students  will  be  accommodated  at 
Worcester  and  Wadham  Colleges,  and 
women  students  at  Lady  Margaret  Hall, 
at  a  moderate  inclusive  fee  or,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  accommodation  can  be  obtained 
,n  Licensed  University  Lodging  Houses. 

Full  particulars  and  application  Forms  from 

THE  FEDERATION  OF  BRITISH  MUSIC  INDUSTRIES 

117-123,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


SYLLABUS  OF  THE 
LECTURES. 

Mr.  Frank  Roscoe  : 

Principles  of  Teaching. 
Mr.  Robert  McLeod  : 

Aural  Training  and  the 
School  Singing  Class. 
Song  Clubs. 

Mr.  Percy  A.  Scholes  : 

The  History  of  Music  and 
its  Teaching. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Terry  : 
Training  School  and  Vil¬ 
lage  Choirs.  Hints  to 
Conductors. 

Mr.  Edward  Mitchell  : 

Piano  Lecture-Recitals. 
Major  J.  T.  Bavin  : 
Teaching  Musical  Appre¬ 
ciation  with  the  Gramo¬ 
phone.  School  Violin 
Classes. 

Mr.  T.  Pennycuick  : 

(Head  Master  Fonthill 
Road  School,  Liverpool). 
Musical  Appreciation 
Lessons  in  Elementary 
Schools.  A  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  lecturer’s 
practical  experience  and 
methods. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  WALES. 

(ABERYSTWYTH.) 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  BIOLOGY. 

JULY  31st  to  AUGUST  12th,  1922. 


The  Course  will  consist  of  Lectures,  Laboratory  and 
Field  work  on  Animal  and  Plant  Biology,  suitable  for 
Teachers  of  Natural  Science  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Further  particulars  as  to  fees,  residence,  lecturers, 
etc.,  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  R.  D.  Laurie,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Zoology,  U.C.W.,  Aberystwyth,  or  from  the 
General  Secretary. 


UNIYERSITAT  BASEL. 


IV.  Ferienkurs  zum  Studium  der  Deutschen 

Sprache. 

24  JULI— 26  AUGUST. 

Uebungen,  Vorlesungen,  Ausfliige.  Aus- 
fuhrliche  Prospecte  verschickt  und  Auskunft 
jeder  Art  erteilt :  Der  Sekretar  der  Universitat 
Basel  (Schweiz). 


SCHOOLS. 


Teachers’  Holiday  Course  in  Manchester. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  fourth  course  of  Ten  Lecture- 
Recitals  for  Teachers  and  Students  (July  ‘24th  to  29th  inclusive)  by 

Mr.  STEWART  MACPHERSON,  F.R.A.M., 

upon 

“  The  Appreciation  of  Music,” 

also  a  course  of  Five  Lectures  each,  upon 

(i)  Aural  Training.  (ii)  Improvisation, 
by  Mr.  ERNEST  READ,  F.R.A.M. 

and  One  Lecture  upon 

“  The  Training  of  Children’s  Voices,” 
by  Dr.  WALTER  CARROLL. 

Fee  for  “  Appreciation  ”  course,  £2  2  0  ;  “  Aural  Training,”  £1  1  0  > 

“Improvisation”  (in  small  classes,  £\  11  6;  Complete  Course,  £4  4  0. 
Full  particulars  from  Miss  Mildred  Esplin,  4,  Mauldeth  Road  West. 

Manchester. 


THE  UPLANDS  SUMMER  MEETING 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT 

THE  HILL  FARM,  STOGKBURY,  KENT, 

FROM 

AUGUST  1— AUGUST  16. 

The  main  subject  for  study  will  be  “  Drama  and  its 
Bearing  upon  Education.”  "  Lectures  by  Mr.  St.  John 
Ervine,  Professor  Findlay,  and  others.  Play  production 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Janet  Duff  and  Miss  Wolton. 

Seminars  for  the  study  of  the  new  psychology. 

All  enquiries  to 

The  Secretary,  The  Hill  Farm,  Stockbury,  Kent. 


BANGOR  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS. 

— 

July  29th  to  August  19th,  1922. 

The  following  Courses  are  offered  : — 

1.  The  Teaching  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
—  Schools. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Geography  and  Regional  Survey. 

3.  The  Principles  and  Methods  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Montessori  Systems  for 

teachers  of  young  children. 

4.  The  Teaching  of  Needlecraft  in  Elementary  Schools. 

5.  A  Course  of  Instruction  for  Women  Teachers  in  Swedish  Drill  and  Physical 

Exercises,  Organised  Games  and  Dancing. 

6.  A  Course  of  Instruction  in  General  Handicraft,  including  Handwork  for  Elementary 

School  Children,  Woodwork  and  Light  Metalwork. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  and  Temperance. 

8.  A  Course  of  Biblical  Instruction  and  on  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Religious 

Education. 

Tuition  Fee — £2  10s.  for  the  three  weeks’  course. 
Hostel  Accommodation — 35s.  weekly. 

Form  of  Application  and  detailed  syllabuses  may  be  obtained  from 

The  Principal,  Normal  College,  Bangor,  North  Wales. 


THE  ENGLISH  FOLK  DANCE  SOCIETY. 

Director  :  Cecil  J.  Sharp. 

The  Summer  Vacation  School  of  Folk  Song  and  Dance  will 
be  held  at  Cheltenham,  from  August  5th  to  August  26th, 

I  inclusive. 

Particulars  can  be  obtained  from 

The  Secretary,  E.F.D.S., 

7,  Sicilian  House,  Sicilian  Avenue,  Southampton  Row,  W.C.l. 

Telephone  :  Museum  4580 
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The  CITY  OF  LONDON 
VACATION  COURSE 
IN  EDUCATION 

PRESIDENT: 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Burnham,  C.H. 

PRINCIPAL: 

Professor  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D. 

VICE-PRINCIPAL: 

Frank  Roscoet  M.A . 


DATE  OF  COURSE  JULY  29th-AUGUST  11th. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  EVENT  OF  SUPREME  IMPORT¬ 
ANCE  TO  EVERY  TEACHER,  THIS  COURSE  WILL 
PROVE  A  SOURCE  OF  INSPIRATION  AND  POWER 
TO  ALL  ITS  MEMBERS.  IT  WILL  PROVIDE  FOR 
TEACHERS  THE  PRACTICAL  HELP  AND  GUIDANCE 
OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERTS 
OF  TO-DAY,  AND  AFFORD  THEM  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
OF  MEETING  SOME  OF  THE  GREAT  PERSONALITIES 
IN  LETTERS ,  ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  POLITICS. 

SEND  THIS  FORM  TO-DAY  FOR 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE 


To  The  Secretary,  The  City  of  London  Vacation  Course  in  Education, 

Montague  House,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.CA. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Illustrated  Brochure  of  the  City  of  London  Vacation  Course  in  Education  as  offered 
in  the  Educational  Times,  June. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PARIS. 


VACATION  COURSES  AT  THE  SORBONNE. 

During  the  four  months,  July  1st  to  November  1st,  there  will 
be  a  Vacation  Course  at  The  Sorbonne. 

SUBJECT— FRENCH  CIVILISATION. 

The  first  three  months  will  be  devoted  to  the  History,  Literature 
and  Art  of  France  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  end  of  the  Great 
War.  The  fourth  month  will  deal  with  the  France  of  To-day. 
The  lectures  for  each  month  will  form  a  course  complete  in  itself 
and  may  be  taken  separately. 

Fees. 

For  four  months,  300  frs.  For  any  one  month,  100  frs. 

No  entrance  test  or  formality  is  demanded  beyond  the  production 
of  a  passport. 

The  Bureau  des  Renseignements  is  wholly  at  the  service 
of  students  seeking  advice  as  to  lectures  or  lodgings. 

Apply  to  M.  Henry  Goy,  Sorbonne,  Paris. 


“  UNITY  ”  HISTORY  SCHOOL. 

Arranged  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Marvin  and  Dr.  C.  Singer. 

This  Unique  Holiday  School  will  be  held  at  Woodbrooke,  near 
Birmingham,  from  J uly  27th  to  August  4th  inclusive. 

subject  : 

“  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS  : 

A  Retrospect  and  a  Survey.” 

Lecturers  include  Professors  C.  H.  Desch,  F.  G.  Donnan, 
Julian  Huxley,  J.  L.  Myres,  J.  A.  Platt,  J.  A.  Thomson, 
A.  N.  Whitehead,  etc.,  etc. 

Many  Tennis  Courts,  Garden  Parties.  Musical  Evenings. 

Fee  :  for  Lectures,  Bedroom  and  Four  Meals  per  day — inclusive 
of  luggage  removal  and  all  gratuities — -£3  10s. 

Detailed  programme  and  application  forms  from — 

Edwin  Gilbert,  30,  Bloomsbury  Street  (1),  W.C.l. 


EDUCATION  GUILD 

SUMMER  CONFERENCE 

on 

THE  DALTON  PLAN 

at 

THE  UNIVERSITY,  BRISTOL 

July  29th  to  August  8th,  1922. 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  the  Dalton 
Plan,  and  its  application  to  various  types 
of  subjects  and  schools. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from 
the  General  Secretary,  The  Education 
Guild,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 


Summer  School  of  Spanish 

LIVERPOOL,  July  27th  to  August  12th. 

Graded  classes  :  Beginners  to  those  of  University 
Honours  standard.  Lectures  in  Spanish  and  English. 
Practical  Phonetics.  Conversation  sets  with  Spanish 
Teachers,  daily. 

Reduced  terms  to  those  enrolling  before  the  end  of  June. 
Prospectus  and  all  information  from  E.  Allison  Peers, 
The  University,  Liverpool. 


SCHOOLS. 


ST.  JOHN’S  SCHOOL,  LEATHER- 

HEAD.  —  In  addition  to  sons  of  living  clergy 
elected  on  the  Free  Foundation  Supplementary 
Foundationers  (sons  of  living  clergy  only)  are  received 
at  the  annual  fee  of  45  guineas.  The  School  is  also 
open  to  sons  of  Clergy  or  Laymen  paying  full  fees, 
viz.,  Clergy  95  guineas,  Laymen  105  guineas  per  annum. 
Day-Boys  33  guineas  per  annum.  Modern  School 
buildings  for  240  boys.  Boys  prepared  for  the 
Universities,  Army  and  Civil  Service  Examinations, 
etc.  Leaving  Scholarships.  One  or  two  Albany 
Scholarships  awarded  each  year.  Also  three  Entrance 
Scholarships,  value  £45,  £35,  and  £25  per  annum. 
Scholarship  examination  for  1922  and  1923  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  July;  entries  close  the  last 
day  of  June.  For  Prospectus  etc.,  apply  to  the 
Head  Master,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Downes. 


UNIVERSITE  DE  RENNES 

(BRETAGNE,  FRANCE). 

FRENCH  COURSES 

FOR  FOREIGNERS  OF  BOTH  SEXES. 

HOLIDAY  COURSES  AT  ST.  MALO— ST. 
SERVAN  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST. 

Phonetics  (Phonograph),  Diction,  Conversation, 
(Special  Facilities  for  Oral  Practice),  Translation, 
Lectures  on  Grammar,  Composition,  French 
Institutions  and  Literature. 

DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

Apply  for  Prospectus  to  “  Bureau  de  Renseigne¬ 
ments,”  Faculte  des  Lettres,  Place  Hoche,  Rennes. 


THE  “ SECONDARY ”  SHOE. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 


Our  New  Pattern  Gym.  Shoe. 

Plain  black  canvas  uppers,  inserted  facing,  lined  at  toes,  extra  stout,  non-slipping 
grey  rubber  soles.  Prices,  12  to  2  at  4/11  ;  3  to  7  at  5/6.  Postage  extra  :  1  pair 
6d. ;  2  or  3  pairs,  gd.  ;  4  pairs  carriage  paid. 

Reduced  prices  for  quantities.  Cash  with  order. 

MADDOCK  &  SON,  Sports  and  Games  Shoe  Makers, 

33,  Elystan  Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3. 

Telephone — -Kensington  6863. 


To  Managers  of  Private  Schools,  etc. 

The  WALTHAMSTOW  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  have 
for  disposal  a  number  of  Serviceable  Second-hand  Dual  Desks 
of  various  sizes.  * 

Sample  Desks  can  be  seen  at  the  Architect’s  Department, 
Education  Offices,  263,  High  Street,  Walthamstow,  E.17. 
Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Education. 


TEACHERS  REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL 

Applicoj\ts  for  eydmission.  to  the 
OFFICIAL  REGISTER.  OF  TEACHERS  OR 
THE  LIST  OF  ASSOCIATE  TEACHERS 
Should  write  ho 
the  Secretary 

Bedford  Square  VCtC.I 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES  BOOKLETS  No.  1. 


The  Public  Schools  and  Athleticism 

By  J.  H.  Simpson,  M.A. 

Price  Is.  By  Post  Is.  2d. 

“  This  essay  is  masterly.  It  is  probably  the  keenest  and  most 
illuminating  examination  that  has  yet  appeared  on  this  urgent 
but  baffling  problem.” — The  Isis,  Oxford. 

The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square, 

London,  W.C.  1. 
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NOTICE  TO  WRITERS. 

The  Editor  is  prepared  to  consider  essays,  sketches,  or 
verse,  provided  that  they  are  marked  by  originality  or 
freshness  of  view.  Accounts  of  successful  teaching  devices 
or  efforts  to  introduce  new  methods  in  education  will 
receive  special  attention.  Articles  submitted  should  not 
exceed  600,  1,200,  or  1,800  words  in  length,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  topic.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  should  be  written  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  and 
the  number  of  words  indicated.  Articles,  if  declined,  will 
not  be  returned  unless  they  are  sent  with  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  for  this  purpose. 

Address  :  23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1 . 


BUSINESS  NOTICE. 

The  Educational  Times  is  published  on  the  1  st  of  each  month. 
Price  :  Sixpence.  By  post,  Eightpence. 

Subscription  for  One  Year,  including  postage,  Seven  Shillings 
and  Sixpence. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  and  Books  for  Review  should  be 
addressed  to 

The  Editor,  The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


Advertisements  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Manager,  The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 
not  later  than  the  20  th  of  the  month  if  intended  for  the  next  issue. 


ADVERTISEMENT  RATES. 

Whole  page . £7  0  0  Quarter  page . £2  0  0 

Half  page . £3  15  0  One-eighth  page . £\  1  0 

Narrow  Columns — One  inch,  7  /6  ;  Half-inch,  4  /- 


NOTICE  TO  READERS. 

With  this  number  readers  will  find  a  useful  pamphlet  on  University 
Entrance  Examinations.  Extra  copies  may  be  obtained,  price  Sixpence 
net.  The  July  number  will  contain  the  official  Report  of  the  Conference 
of  the  Association  of  Headmistresses. 


Special  Rate  for  Teachers  and  Associations. — Announce¬ 
ments  of  posts  vacant  and  wanted,  meetings,  lectures,  etc., 
are  accepted  at  the  special  rate  of  one  penny  a  word. 
Minimum  nett  charge,  2/6  prepaid. 


SCHOOL  CAPS,  BADGES,  HAT-BANDS,  FOOTBALL  SHIRTS,  &c. 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

ENAMELLED  METAL  BADGES  for  Prefects  and  Captains  : 

Exclusive  Design. 

FOLDING  DESKS,  Strongly  Made  and  Highly  Finished. 

EXPORT  ORDERS  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

7,  SICILIAN  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  LONDON,  W.C.I. 
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CAMP  EQUIPMENT 


WRITE  FOR  HIRE  PRICE 
::  LIST  POST  FREE  :: 


OUR  STOCK  INCLUDES : 


MARQUEES.  BELL  TENTS.  GROUND  SHEETS.  CAMP  KETTLES, 

TENTS  D’ABRI.  PATROL  TENTS.  BLANKETS.  PALLIASSES,  ETC. 


WE  SUPPLY  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION  OF 
CAMP  EQUIPMENT 
ON  HIRE  OR  FOR 
: :  PURCHASE.  : : 


CONTRACTORS  TO 
THE  PRINCIPAL 
BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’ 
ORGANISATIONS. 


Telephone : 

AVENUE  7650  (4  lines). 


JOHN  SMITHS  &  CO. 

-  (LONDON  E.),  LIMITED  - 


Telegraphic  Address  : 
CIVILATION,  ALD,  LONDON. 


44,  UPPER  EAST  SMITHFIELD,  LONDON,  E.  1. 


SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL  , 
and  SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS 

Always  a  large  Stock  of 
Second-hand  Books  at 
about  half  prices. 


ESTABLISHED 

1854 


Keys  and 

Translations. 


SCHOOLS 

SUPPLIED. 


BOOKS 

BOUGHT 


J.  Poole  &  Co. 

104  Charing  Cross  Rd,, 
LONDON,  W.C. 

h 

Telephone  No.  :  1646  Gerrard 

New  and  Second-hand.  All  Inquiries  answered 


LANTERN 

SLIDES 

AND 

LANTERNS 

FOR 


Educational  purposes,  nothing  is  superior  to  the 
Lantern,  combined  with  good  slides.  For  adult 
lectures,  or  children’s  teaching  and  training, 
this  is  the  most  interesting  way,  and  combines 
with  it  accuracy  and  lasting  impressions. 
Butcher’s  slides  are  noted  all  over  the  world 
for  excellence  of  make,  clear  and  sharp  definition 
combined  with  truthful  and  artistic  colouring. 

EDUCATIONAL 

purposes  are  fully  met  in  our  stock  of  slides 
which,  amongst  other  subjects,  include  those  of 
History,  Travel,  Biography,  Science,  Religion, 
Adventure,  Botany,  and  Temperance.  Our  slides 
are  used  by  many  of  our  great  Education 
Boards,  and  can  be  purchased  outright  or  hired 
for  definite  periods  on  extremely  reasonable 
terms.  You  will  find  them  invaluable  for  all 

PURPOSES 

_  * 

Call  or  write  for  our  “  London  Lists  ”  of  Slides. 

Price  1/3  post  free.  State  subjects  required. 


J.  W.  BUTCHER, 

2  &  3,  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.  4. 

General  Business  Manager  :  E.  W.  Morton-George. 
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BELL’S  NEW  TEXT-BOOKS 


MATHEMATICS 

Elementary  Plane  and  Solid  Geo¬ 
metry.  By  V.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  M.A.,  Eton 
College.  Vol.  Ill  Solid  Geometry,  now  ready.  3s.  6d. 
Vols.  I  and  II  previously  published.  3s.  each. 

[. Bell’s  Mathematical  Series  :  General  Editor, 
Professor  W.  P.  MILNE,  D.Sc.] 

As  in  the  two  previous  volumes,  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of 
the  subject  are  developed  pari  passu.  Solid  Geometry  is  usually  found  an 
extremely  difficult  subject,  but  in  the  present  volume  ample  practice  is 
given  in  numerical  work  applied  to  simple  and  obvious  figures  in  space,  so 
that  the  pupil  approaches  the  formal  propositions  with  his  mind  well  stocked 
with  concrete  examples  of  the  figures  and  properties  of  Solid  Geometry, 
and  is  therefore  in  a  better  position  to  understand  them. 

A  Short  Algebra.  By  h.  p.  sparling,  m.a., 

Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School.  2s.  4d. 

Contains  examples  on  the  various  stages  of  School  Algebra,  knowledge  of 
which  is  required  in  Physics,  Trigonometry,  and  the  Calculus.  To  attain 
this  end  within  so  small  a  compass,  verbal  explanation  of  straightforward 
processes  has  been  left  to  the  teacher.  The  exercises  on  these  are  all  simple 
and  will  be  found  sufficient.  Except  for  the  Calculus,  the  book  will  be  found 
to  cover  fully  the  ground  of  the  School  Certificate  Examination  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board. 

Elementary  Algebra.  Bye.  v.durell,  m.a. 

Senior  Mathematical  Master,  Winchester  College,  G.  W.  PALMER, 
M.  A.,  late  Master  of  the  Royal  Mathematical  School,  Christ’s  Hospital, 
and  R.  M.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Eton  College.  Complete  in  one 
volume.  With  detailed  introduction  and  full  answers,  for  teachers’  use, 
8s.  6d.  ;  without  introduction  and  with  only  select  answers,  7s. 
Answers  separately,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Part  I.  by  C.  V.  DURELL  and  G.  W.  PALMER.  Third  edition. 

4s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  Answers  separately,  Is.  net. 

Part  II,  by  C.  V.  DURELL  and  C.  M.  WRIGHT.  Second  edition. 
5s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  Answers  separately,  Is.  net. 

“Nearer  the  ideal  book  for  beginners  than  any  we  have  yet  seen.”' — 

Mathematical  Gazette  on  Part  I. 

A  Concise  Geometry*  Byc.  v.  durell,  m.a. 

Second  edition.  5s. 

“  Supplies  a  large  number  of  easy  and  varied  examples . The 

method  seems  excellent.” — Times  Educational  Supplement. 

SCIENCE 

Readable  School  Physics.  By  j.  a. 

COCHRANE,  B.Sc.  With  8  plates  and  over  60 
illustrations  in  the  text.  2s.  4d. 

[ Bell's  Natural  Science  Series  :  Editor,  E.  J. 

HOLMYARD,  M.A.,  Head  of  the  Science  Depart¬ 
ment,  Clifton  College.] 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  humanize  elementary  physics  without  popu¬ 
larizing  the  subject.  Theory  has  been  given  the  main  prominence.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  not  been  described  unless  to  elucidate  principles.  References 
to  the  makers  of  scientific  history  are  frequent,  and  connexion  with  the 
pupil’s  own  experience  is  established  as  often  as  possible.  It  is  believed 
that  the  book  will  prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  practical  work  in  the 
laboratory. 

Introduction  to  Organic  Chemistry. 

By  D.  LL.  HAMMICK,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  5s.  net. 

“  The  book  is  essentially  readable  throughout,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  one  who  has  worked  carefully  through  the  text  and  the  experiments 

not  to  have  had  his  interest  and  even  his  enthusiasm  aroused . Mr. 

Hammick  has  succeeded  in  condensing  the  elements  of  organic  chemistry 
into  small  compass  with  great  skill.” — Science  Progress. 

First  Lessons  in  Practical  Biology. 

By  E.  W.  SHANN,  B.Sc.,  F.Z.S.,  Biology  Master  at 
Oundle  School.  With  71  illustrations.  5s. 

[Ready  immediately . 
Intended  to  meet  the  need  for  an  elementary  book  suitable  for  the  lower 
fifth  forms  who  are  ready  to  begin  the  serious  study  of  Biology.  The 
author’s  aim  is  to  inculcate  habits  of  accurate  observation,  of  concise  des¬ 
cription,  and  of  intelligent  reasoning,  as  well  as  to  create  a  background 
for  the  further  study  of  Biology.  All  the  objects  chosen  for  study  can  readil  y 
be  obtained  (for  the  most  part  without  cost)  and  no  expensive  apparatus 
is  required. 


DIVINITY 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Religion 

from  Moses  to  the  present  Day.  By  D.  C. 

SOMERVELL,  M.A.,  Master  at  Tonbridge  School.  2nd 
edition.  6s.  net. 

Also  in  four  parts,  bound  in  Manilla  covers,  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Rev.  C.  A.  Alington,  D.D.,  Headmaster  of  Eton,  writes  : — “  I 
think  it  admirable.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  written  in  exactly  the 

right  tone  and  temper . I  really  feel  the  greatest  admiration  for  the 

way  in., which  you  dealt  with  a  mass  of  facts  without  letting  them  become 

either  disjointed  or  dull . I  should  think  the  book  ought  to  be  of  the 

greatest  use  in  getting  Divinity  decently  taught .” 

ENGLISH 

A  Book  of  Verse.  Chosen  for  Students  at 
Home  and  Abroad  by  Sir  HENRY  NEWBOLT.  2s. 

The  aim  of  Sir  Henry  Newbolt’s  new  anthology  is  to  furnish  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  English  thought  and  language.  The  poems  he  has  selected  are 
broad  and  universal  both  in  subject  and  mood.  Modern  poetry  is  well 
represented,  a  large  number  of  the  poems  being  copyright. 

“  Teachers  will  welcome  this  delightful  book  of  verse,  and  will  find 
inspiration  in  it.” — Scottish  Educational  Journal. 

A  Letter  Book.  Selected  and  Introduced  by 
GEORGE  SAINTSBURY. 

“  No  lover  of  letters  in  any  sense  of  the  word  could  fail  of  delight  in 
reading  this  book.” — -Times. 

“  The  most  scholarly  of  small  books  on  a  notoriously  enchanting  subject.” 
— Punch. 

FRENCH 

Le  Francais.  A  Practical  French  Course. 

By  MARC  CEPPI,  Senior  Modern  Language  Master, 
Victoria  College,  Jersey,  and  LL.  J.  JONES,  B.A., 
Whitgift  School.  Now  complete  in  2  parts.  Part  I, 
3s.  ;  Part  II,  3s.  6d. 

This  new  course,  founded  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Government 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Position  of  Modem  Languages, 
1918,  is  being  extensively  adopted  ;  Part  I  is  already  in  its  18th  thousand. 
The  course  is  written  on  semi-direct  lines,  and  the  subject-matter  is  closely 
related  to  the  everyday  life  of  the  average  student. 

An  edition  of  Part  I  has  been  published  for  use  with  the  Direct  Method 
“  I  am  at  present  using  three  of  Mr.  Ceppi’s  books  in  this  school,”  writes 
a  teacher  of  French,  “  and  think  that  what  he  does  not  know  about  writing 
French  books  for  boys  is  not  worth  knowing.” 

Nouveaux  Contes  Francais. 

By  MARC  CEPPI.  2s. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Ceppi’s  “  Contes  Francais  ”  [with  or  w  thout  vocabu¬ 
lary,  2s.)  has  induced  him  to  prepare  a  similar  volume.  The  tales  are 
short,  bright  and  attractive.  They  are  written  in  simple  French,  and 
carefully  graduated.  Much  care  has  been  taken  in  the  use  of  tenses.  There 
is  a  full  vocabulary  and  carefully  prepared  questionnaire  and  exercises 
(including  re-translation). 

Concise  French  Course .  By  p.  dessagnes, 

Professor  of  English  at  the  Lycee  Louis  le  Grand, 
Paris.  2s.  6d. 

This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  older  students  and  for  use 
in  evening  and  continuation  schools.  The  rate  of  progress  is  much  more 
rapid  than  in  ordinary  school  courses  ;  essentials  only  are  dealt  with,  and 
the  exercises  are  on  a  novel  plan.  Much  of  the  subject-matter  is  based 
on  simple  scientific  experiments.  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  there 
is  a  French-English  vocabulary.  The  original  French  edition  has  been 
carefully  revised  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  English  schools  by  Mr.  Ceppi. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  Groundwork  of  Modern 

Geography.  An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Geography.  By  A.  WILMORE,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.  6s.  net. 

[. Bell’s  Geographical  Series. 
“  One  of  the  best  arranged  and  succinct  books  we  have  seen.” — Science 
Progress. 

Bell’s  School  Atlases.  A  series  of  post-war 

Atlases  published  in  association  with  "Geographia,”  Ltd. 
These  atlases  incorporate  all  the  recent  territorial  changes,  and  are  based 
on  the  most  approved  principles  of  cartography.  Detailed  prospectus 
on  application. 


Messrs.  Bell  s  New  Text-Book  Catalogue  (Spring,  1922)  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

G.  BELL  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  York  House,  Portugal  St.,  W.C.  2. 
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NOTES  AND 

Contributory  Pensions. 

The  Geddes  Committee  recommended  that  teachers 
should  pay  five  per  cent,  of  their  salaries  as  a  contribution 
to  their  superannuation  fund.  This  proposal,  like  others 
in  the  Report,  was  made  without  any  regard  to  previous 
events  and  existing  conditions  ;  but  the  Government 
appear  to  have  thought  it  a  safe  one  to  adopt.  Probably 
they  viewed  it  as  a  small  and  self-contained  thing  which 
might  be  applied  for  the  appeasement  of  Lord  Rother- 
mere  and  other  anti-waste  critics.  A  Bill  was  introduced 
to  give  effect  to  the  scheme,  and  the  second  reading  on 
Tuesday,  May  1 6th, was  refused  by  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  three.  This  untoward  event  was  due 
to  the  unwillingness  of  many  members  to  take  part  in  the 
breaking  of  an  honourable  understanding.  Mr.  Fisher 
declared  that  the  non-contributory  pensions  had  no 
connexion  with  the  salary  scales,  but  the  teachers 
concerned  were  able  to  remind  him  that  the  Burnham 
Committees  did  their  work  in  the  full  belief  that  the 
pensions  would  be  non-contributory  as  provided  by  the 
Superannuation  Act.  Lord  Burnham  has  endorsed 
this.  A  Select  Committee,  with  Mr.  Francis  Acland  as 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  decide  whether  any  such 
understanding  was  warranted.  Meanwhile  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  proposal  is  suspended. 

Hot  and  Cold. 

These  unusual  doings  illustrate  the  effects  of  want 
of  foresight.  Four  years  ago  the  Government  were  in 
the  mood  to  extend  education  and  to  treat  teachers 
generously.  They  were  also  moved  to  see  that  the 
recruiting  of  teachers  depended  on  the  provision  of 
increased  salaries.  Apparently  they  did  not  see  that 
the  country  might  presently  be  short  of  funds.  They 
went  forward  with  their  plans,  and  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  long-standing  recruiting  difficulty  would  be 
solved.  Then  a  cold  fit  came  upon  them.  They  proceeded 
to  whittle  down  the  Burnham  proposals  and  to  administer 
the  pensions  scheme  in  a  spirit  of  narrow  parsimony, 
thus  going  far  to  destroy  the  recruiting  value  and 
bringing  about  a  feeling  of  irritation  among  teachers 
instead  of  appeasing  unrest  and  helping  them  to  go  on 
quietly  with  their  real  task  in  the  schools.  This  hot  and 
cold  attitude  has  been  more  exasperating  than  was  the 
former  practice  of  trying  to  get  teachers  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  With  a  deplorable  want  of  courage  and  honesty 
the  administration  is  allowing  the  blame  to  rest  upon  the 
teachers,  who  are  described  by  certain  journalists  as 
willing  to  let  the  children  starve  if  only  they  can  secure 
lavish  salaries  for  themselves.  Mr.  Fisher  ought  to 
point  out  that  the  salaries  were  arranged  after  negotia¬ 
tions  which  he  suggested  and  in  which  his  official 
representatives  took  part.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects 
and  burdens  of  the  present  schemes  for  salaries  and 
pensions,  Mr.  Fisher  cannot  escape  responsibility,  nor 
can  the  Local  Authorities. 


COMMENTS. 

A  Question  of  Principle. 

Mr.  Fisher  has  declared  that  Parliament  is  able  to 
rescind  its  own  acts  and  that  we  ought  not  to  complain 
if  pensions  are  made  contributory.  The  power  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  is,  of  course,  supreme  in  this  matter,  but  the  bald 
statement  of  a  principle  of  constitutional  law  does  not 
help  us  very  much.  It  would  be  useful  to  have  Mr. 
Fisher’s  view  of  the  position  which  arises  when  an  Act 
of  Parliament  has  been  followed  by  corollary  measures 
of  an  administrative  kind.  Suppose  that  Mr.  Acland’s 
Committee  should  affirm  that  the  Burnham  Scales  were 
drawn  up  as  a  kind  of  pendant  to  the  Superannuation 
Act  and  were  therefore  less  generous  than  they  would 
have  been  had  the  Act  not  existed.  Surely  it  should 
follow  that  any  change  in  the  Act  must  be  accompanied 
by  corresponding  changes  in  the  contingent  arrange¬ 
ments.  Even  the  present  House  of  Commons  is  hardly 
likely  to  take  the  view  that  Parliament  may  rescind 
Acts  which  are  inconvenient  to  itself  while  preserving 
for  its  own  advantage  those  results  of  the  Acts  which  it 
finds  convenient.  A  Departmental  Committee  is  to 
examine  the  whole  question  of  pensions  for  teachers, 
and  it  would  be  seemly  to  avoid  any  interference  with 
the  present  scheme  until  the  committee  has  presented  its 
report.  The  non-contributory  plan  is  probably  unsuited 
to  teaching  work,  as  it  tends  to  immobilise  teachers  and 
excludes  from  all  chance  of  benefit  those  who  work  in 
independent  schools. 

The  Need  for  Enquiry. 

An  investigation  of  the  questions  relating  to  teachers’ 
salaries  and  pensions  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  enquiry 
which  is  really  required.  The  most  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  present  temper  of  mind  of  intelligent  artisans 
reveals  a  widespread  discontent  with  the  methods  and 
results  of  our  present  system  of  education.  We  need  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  whole  business  in  the  light 
of  modem  conditions— social,  industrial,  and  political. 
A  century  ago  it  was  believed  that  heaven  would  be 
attained  when  every  citizen  knew  how  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher  and  was  able  to  vote  without  fear.  We  have 
gained  these  things  and  more  besides,  but  there  is  no 
overwhelming  proof  that  our  young  citizens  are  able  to 
think  for  themselves  or  that  they  are  content  to  look  to 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise  as  a  means  of  social  better¬ 
ment.  They  incline  to  more  direct  and  sometimes  to 
more  violent  methods.  It  may  be  that  we  have  been 
wrong  in  thinking  too  highly  of  information  and  too  little 
of  thought  processes.  Perhaps  it  is  less  important,  for 
example,  to  know  that  London  is  on  the  Thames  than  to 
know  why  it  is  there,  less  useful  to  know  the  form  of 
words  than  to  apprehend  their  meaning,  and  more 
necessary  to  know  the  principles  of  international  exchange 
than  it  is  to  learn  by  heart  lists  of  exports  and  imports. 
Herbert  Spencer’s  question:  “What  knowledge  is  of 
most  worth  ?  ’’  should  be  replaced  by  another  :  “  What 
aptitudes  are  best  worth  acquiring  ?  ’’ 
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Federal  Universities. 

Mr.  Fisher  has  been  saying  that  our  Universities 
ought  to  agree  among  themselves  concerning  the  division 
of  subjects  in  the  higher  stages.  This  is  an  excellent 
suggestion  and  points  the  way  to  a  real  economy  in 
University  finance.  At  present  we  have  each  University 
striving  to  provide  instruction  in  every  branch  of 
technology,  with  the  result  that  there  is  great  waste  of 
money  and  effort.  Science  and  technology  demand 
expensive  equipment  and  costly  material.  Teachers  in 
these  branches  are  increasingly  able  to  command  high 
salaries  in  the  industrial  world.  The  total  effect  is  to 
impose  on  every  University  heavy  and  growing  charges 
without  any  corresponding  development  of  efficiency. 
A  remedy  might  be  found  in  a  plan  whereby  the  Univer¬ 
sities  agreed  to  divide  the  field  of  higher  studies,  especially 
in  science  and  technology,  so  that,  for  example,  Man¬ 
chester  should  be  the  recognised  place  for  mechanical 
engineering,  Birmingham  for  mining,  Sheffield  for 
metallurgy,  and  so  on.  A  student  might  spend  his 
earlier  years  as  an  undergraduate  in  one  University, 
migrating  thence  to  the  one  which  offered  facilities  in  the 
branch  which  he  chose  to  follow.  Such  a  plan  would 
require  the  removal  of  the  barriers  which  now  separate 
our  Universities  from  each  other.  Success  in  the 
preliminary  tests  of  one  University  would  have  to  be 
accepted  by  the  rest,  but  this  degree  of  co-operation 
would  be  extremely  beneficial.  Every  University, 
however,  should  provide  instruction  in  literature  and 
economics,  for  these  studies  are  part  of  the  proper 
equipment  of  the  technological  expert. 

Universities  and  Teachers. 

The  financial  plight  of  the  Universities  has  been  made 
worse  by  the  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the 
Treasury  grant — a  most  foolish  economy.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Teachers  count  for  little  as  voters 
and  canvassers  and  they  are  therefore  attacked  more 
fiercely  than  is  any  other  branch.  The  Geddes  Report 
stated  that  something  over  three-quarters  of  a  million 
is  spent  annually  on  the  training  of  teachers.  The 
greater  part  of  this  goes  to  support  state  training 
colleges  of  the  seminary  type.  W ere  these  to  be  abolished 
and  the  students  sent  to  Universities  the  work  could  be 
done  in  a  far  better  fashion  and  at  lower  cost.  It  is 
probable  that  an  average  grant  of  £50,000  a  year  to 
each  of  the  eleven  Universities  would  enable  them  to 
provide  maintenance  scholarships  where  required  and 
also  adequate  instruction  for  the  students.  The  saving 
would  come  from  dispensing  with  establishment  charges 
and  much  needless  duplication  of  organisation.  The 
educational  benefits  would  be  soon  apparent,  for  it  is 
true,  as  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  told  the  House  of  Commons 
recently,  that  our  teachers  will  gain  by  being  brought 
into  closer  contact  during  their  student  years  with  men 
and  women  intended  for  other  callings.  When  the 
authorities  introduced  the  rule  that  intending  teachers 
should  take  a  secondary  school  course  before  proceeding 
to  college  they  made  it  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  all 
young  teachers  should  have  the  opportunity  to  proceed 
to  a  University.  It  is  of  little  use  to  try  to  carry  on 
education  in  a  modern  community  unless  we  are  ready 
to  maintain  a  supply  of  highly  efficient  teachers,  despite 
Mr.  Fisher’s  recently  acquired  affection  for  unqualified 
women  as  instructors  for  infants. 


University  Entrance  Examinations. 

With  this  number  of  The  Educational  Times  is 
presented  a  concise  summary  of  the  requirements  of  our 
University  Entrance  Examinations,  showing  how  far 
success  in  one  examination  is  accepted  by  each  of  the  rest. 
It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  still  far  from  having  reached 
the  point  of  general  acceptance.  The  want  of  harmony 
would  be  vastly  more  evident  if  the  tables  were  extended 
so  as  to  reveal  the  varied  requirements  of  professional 
bodies  and  certain  large  private  concerns,  such  as  banks. 
The  effect  of  these  variations  is  strongly  felt  in  some 
schools,  and  although  the  Secondary  Schools  Examina¬ 
tions  Council  has  laboured  very  hard,  and  with  some 
success,  to  bring  about  an  improvement,  there  is  still 
much  that  remains  to  be  done.  The  real  solution  of  the 
problem  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  a  revision  of  our 
aims  in  the  secondary  schools.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  Universities  and  professions  are  chiefly  desirous 
of  obtaining  young  men  and  women  who  have  received  a 
good  general  education  and  a  sound  intellectual  training. 
They  do  not  promote  this  end  by  insisting  on  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  their  individual  notions  as  to  the  amount  of 
knowledge  which  should  be  gained  in  each  subject, 
or  by  prescribing  examination  syllabuses  designed  to 
exhibit  their  own  views  rather  than  to  encourage  true 
education  and  to  help  the  schools  to  impart  it. 


DA  WN : 

Wake,  sluggard  soul  of  me, 

Waterlogged,  earth-bound  ! 

Lift  leaden  eyelids,  watch  the  dawn 
Where  one  pale  star  lingers  above  the  lawn 
And  the  still  trees 

Hold  their  breath,  waiting,  and  the  earth  lies 
still. 

Across  the  saffron  sky 
See  a  bird  fly, 

Rushing  to  greet  the  sun. 

And  hark  !  not  one 
But  multitudes  of  birds  awake 
In  tree  and  bush  and  brake 
And  sweetest  matins  make 
Through  all  the  land. 

Birds  understand 
The  dawn. 

Thou  canst  not  wake  ?  Shame,  shame  on  thee  ! 
Must  sleep  again  ?  Back  to  thy  pillow  then. 
God  watcheth  holy  dawn 
Where  one  pale  star  lingers  above  the  lawn . 

Gertrude  Vaughan. 
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ART  AND  EDUCATION. 

By  Frank  H.  Doughty. 


It  is  well  enough  recognised  by  modern  educationists  that 
Art  has,  or  should  have,  a  definite  and  very  important 
function  with  regard  to  life  in  general  and  the  education 
of  man  in  particular.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means 
so  clear  what  that  place  or  function  is.  It  is  not  very 
difficult  to  see  why  this  should  be.  Of  definitions  and 
theories  of  Art  there  seems  to  be  no  end.  As  with 
religion,  so  with  art — one’s  ideas  are  part  of  one’s 
philosophy,  as  we  can  see  in  Spencer,  Comte,  or  the 
Puritans.  The  theory  of  art  is  academically  and  practi¬ 
cally  a  department  of  philosophy  and  metaphysics — 
some  go  so  far,  of  course,  as  to  say  art  is  philosophy.  So 
while  some  propound  and  apply  the  formula  “Art  for 
art’s  sake,”  others  go  so  far  in  the  contrary  direction  as 
to  say  all  true  art  is  didactic.  By  others  again,  art  is 
regarded  as  a  “  product  ”  of  the  emotions,  a  research 
after  beauty,  which  they  regard  as  the  emotional  con¬ 
stituent  (as  truth  is  to  them  the  “  intellectual  ”)  of 
environment.  This  is  the  view  maintained  by  Horne  in 
his  “  Philosophy  of  Education.”  Art,  again,  appears  to 
some  as  imaginative  creation,  the  result  of  a  divinus 
afflatus,  an  impulse  to  create.  The  function  of  art  is 
variously  described  as  enjoyment  (although  it  is  deemed 
safer  to  designate  this  enjoyment  as  “  aesthetic  ”)  and 
as  highly  didactic  and  moral. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  vast  array  of  theory 
and  idea  around  this  subject,  but  it  will  serve  to  make 
clear  the  considerable  differences  of  view  to  be  found. 
Somewhere  the  educationist  must  take  his  stand ; 
some  resolution  of  conflicting  theory  must  be  sought, 
and  it  seems  fair  to  insist  that  he  must  always  bear  in 
mind  his  position  as  educationist.  In  other  words  he  is 
entitled  to  ask,  “  What  good  is  it  ?  ”  It  may  confidently 
be  said  at  the  outset  that  the  confusion  seems  much 
greater  than  it  really  is,  it  being  a  confusion  engendered 
by  nothing  more  serious  than  an  attempt  (or  a  desire)  to 
make  distinctions  where  actually  none  exist. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  man  with  his  complex  and 
many-sided  individuality.  We  need  admit  no  distinc¬ 
tion  even  between  body  and  mind,  still  less  attempt  to 
sub-divide  mind  into  intellect,  emotion,  intuition ; 
even  into  consciousness  and  unconsciousness.  If  our 
subject  is  man,  then  we  must  regard  the  whole  indi¬ 
viduality  as  a  unity,  however  necessary  and  helpful  it 
may  be  in  other  lines  and  methods  of  enquiry  to  seek 
and  classify  the  various  constituent  elements. 

As  Matthew  Arnold  expressed  it : 

Affections,  Instincts,  Principles  and  Powers, 
Impulse  and  Reason,  Freedom  and  Control — 

So  men,  unravelling  God’s  harmonious  whole, 

Rend  in  a  thousand  shreds  this  life  of  ours. 

Vain  labour  !  Deep  and  broad,  where  none  can  see, 
Spring  the  foundations  of  that  shadowy  throne 
Where  Man’s  one  nature,  queen-like,  sits  alone 
Centred  in  a  majestic  unity. 

If  art,  or  for  that  matter  any  aspect  or  method  of 
study  of  environment,  has  appeal  to  man  it  must  be  to 
the  entire  man,  and  it  is  a  false  view,  leading  to  untold 
confusion  to  speak,  for  example,  of  art  as  having  an 
emotional,  and  science  an  intellectual,  appeal.  There  is, 
in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  no  necessary  distinction 
between  beauty  and  truth. 


Again,  Bergson  has  suggested  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  special  “  instinct  ”  for,  or  sense  of,  beauty ; 
no  sort  of  emotion  we  can  term  exclusively  “  aesthetic,” 
nor  does  McDougall  recognise  such.  Any  emotion  may, 
in  Bergson’s  view,  take  on  an  aesthetic  character. 
In  our  endeavour  then  to  rid  ourselves  of  unnecessary 
distinction,  and  get  back  to  unity,  it  may  therefore 
materially  assist  us  if  we  eliminate  the  postulation  of 
an  “  aesthetic  sense  ”  and  dismiss  the  question,  for  the 
time,  of  beauty. 

The  function  of  art  is,  we  are  most  often,  perhaps, 
told,  to  give  pleasure.  Pleasure  is  an  unfortunate  term, 
and  this  statement  might  be  so  interpreted  as  to  leave 
art  where  Spencer  left  it,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned. 
If  it  were  wholly  true,  then  that  which  gave  the  “  greatest 
pleasure  to  the  greatest  number  ”  would  be  the  highest 
or  the  best  art,  whereas  we  know,  of  course,  that  the 
highest  art  is  just  that  which  most  profoundly  bores  the 
great  majority.  But  none  the  less,  if  we  interpret 
“  pleasure  ”  according  to  our  own  ideas,  there  remains 
enough  significance  in  the  statement  to  make  it  a  useful 
premise  for  argument. 

It  is  obvious  that  “  pleasure  ”  must  be  considerably 
narrowed  in  connotation  and  so  is  best  regarded  as  the 
natural  satisfaction  we  gain  from  exercise  of  power — 
not  of  mind  (or  any  single  aspect)  or  of  body,  but  of  the 
entire  organism.  Although  we  may  say  that  in  this 
or  that  particular  case,  this  or  that  aspect  of  totality 
appears  uppermost,  or  even  predominant,  it  only 
obscures  the  issue  to  attempt  a  rigid  classification  of 
exercise  on  these  lines.  It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  say  that 
the  function  of  art  is  to  give  pleasure,  and  that  this 
pleasure  is  the  result  of  activity.  Professor  Nunn, 
writing  of  Croce’s  view  of  art,  says,  “  It  follows  from 
Croce’s  position  that  when  we  truly  appreciate  a  work 
of  art  we  repeat  ourselves  the  creative  act  in  which  the 
artist  gave  birth  to  it.”  The  activity  may  be  chiefly 
physical,  as  in  dancing  ;  of  the  ear,  in  music  ;  of  the  eye, 
as  in  painting  ;  intellectual,  as  in  literature  ;  but  these 
are  merely  artificial  distinctions,  and  only  under  certain 
conditions  useful. 

Art,  therefore,  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  hormic 
processes  of  the  organism,  but  still  there  remains  the 
question  of  its  aim  or  purpose.  From  what  has  been  said 
above  it  is  obvious  that  this  can  be  nothing  less  than  life. 
To  attain  full  stature,  mental  and  physical,  to  gain 
harmony  with  the  environment,  material  and  spiritual, 
this  is  the  end  of  man.  Anything,  therefore,  that 
conduces  to  this,  that  enables  us  to  live,  is  inevitably  the 
concern  of  man.  and  marks  the  directions  in  which  his 
energy  will  naturally  find  outlet. 

There  are  of  course,  many  methods  of  studying 
environment.  Natural  science  investigates  the  material 
environment ;  history  the  temporal  aspect  of  man’s  life, 
geography  the  spatial,  and  so  forth.  These  are  methods 
of  research,  and  it  is  better  to  regard  them  as  such  rather 
than  as  branches  of  knowledge.  But  there  remains  a 
method  far  beyond  and  above  these  ;  the  highest  power 
of  mind  of  which  we  have  knowledge  is  intuition,  and  by 
intuitive  method  a  whole  world  of  knowledge  is  discover¬ 
able.  Art  has  no  monopoly  of  this  method — such  a 
thing  is  ex  hyftothesi  impossible. 
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It  has  been  more  usual  to  speak  of  “  imagination  in 
this  respect,  but  this  view  leads  inevitably  to  the 
“  adornment  ”  theory  of  Positivism.  As  Comte  said, 
“  no  sane  man  would  lay  it  down  as  a  proposition  that 
imagination  should  control  the  other  mental  faculties. 
Hence,  of  course,  he  is  led  to  say  “It  will  be  well  to 
rectify  a  prevalent  misconception — I  refer  to  the 
exaggeration  of  the  influence  of  art.’’  This  is,  of  course, 
a  perfectly  logical  view  where  materialistic  or  rational¬ 
istic  views  of  art  are  held,  and  when  we  attempt  the 
classification  of  psychic  functions  into  such  categories 
as  reason,  feeling,  or  imagination.  We  dismiss  imagina¬ 
tion  as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  artistic  method, 
therefore,  in  favour  of  intuition.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  a  mode  of  instinctive  apprehension,  or  in  Jung’s 
words  as  “unconscious  perception,  either  of  subjective 
unconscious  contents  or  of  objective  but  subliminal 
facts.’’  And  again,  the  same  writer:  “Intuition  means 
an  unconscious  teleological  apprehension  of  a  highly 
complicated  situation.”  Such  a  situation,  it  might  be 
added,  as  would  be  entirely  beyond  the  capacity  of  a 
purely  intellectual  method,  or  if  not  beyond  it  at  least 
requiring  considerable  knowledge  and  research  to  com¬ 
prehend  it,  and  even  so  subject  to  all  the  fallibility  of  the 
instrument.  The  teleological  factor  lies,  in  the  case  of 
art,  in  its  function  as  expressive  of  life.  Intuition 
transcends  intellect,  as  intellect  transcends  purely 
biological  modes  of  instinct. 

Through  the  medium  of  art  we  gain  knowledge,  but 
in  a  very  special  way,  and  knowledge  of  a  very  definite 
character.  What  the  nature  of  this  knowledge  is  we 
may,  perhaps,  best  discover  by  a  reference  to  the  artist. 
He  is,  we  have  seen,  engaged  upon  research  ;  he  observes 
and  studies  life,  and  by  the  exercise  of  powers  which  we 
all  in  varying  degree  possess,  he  reveals  to  us  aspects 
and  principles  of  the  cosmic  process,  that  by  the  ordinary 
channels  of  sense  and  consciousness  would  remain 
unrevealed.  Ideas  which  would  defy  any  other  method 
of  discovery  or  expression  find  these  in  poetic  metaphor, 
are  embodied  in  music  or  portrayed  in  painting. 
Intellect  alone  cannot  comprehend  life  or  its  intention, 
nor  was  this  the  purpose  of  its  evolution.  The  artist 
raises  the  veil  between  man  and  the  eternal,  as  Bergson 
somewhere  says.  He  cannot,  however,  give  us  any 
knowledge  or  vision  which  is  not  already  in  a  sense  ours, 
or  as  is  so  often  (but  less  clearly)  said,  he  “  expresses  ” 
emotion,  to  arouse  again  in  us  the  same  emotion. 
Without  the  offices  of  the  artist,  therefore,  these  aspects 
of  life  and  destiny,  subjective  and  objective,  would 
remain  for  ever  unexpressed  and  very  imperfectly,  if 
at  all,  known.  Knowledge  thus  gained  may  ultimately 
pass  over  into  the  realm  of  science— thus  a  poetic,  or 
intuitional,  vision  of  the  ceaseless,  age-long  progress  of 
life  to  higher  and  higher  states  through  the  operation  of 
a  cosmic  life  force,  or  elan  vital,  personified  as,  for  example, 
God,  becomes  the  scientific  doctrine  of  evolution  ; 
visions  of  a  future  nobler  and  more  beautiful  life  become 
sociological  speculation  (the  proper  function  of  the  socio¬ 
logist  according  to  Mr.  Wells) ;  the  New  Jerusalem  of 
Blake  becomes  the  Socialist  State  of  the  Fabian.  So, 
too,  the  knowledge  thus  gained  becomes  part  of  the 
spiritual  heritage  of  the  race,  and  the  artist  passes 
onward  to  fuller  vision  and  deeper  knowledge. 

Intuitive  method  alone,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to 
mark  off  the  domain  of  the  artist  from  that  of  his  fellow 


seekers  after  truth.  Much  scientific  and  historical 
speculation  is  pure  intuition.  Carlyle  had,  in  Mr. 
Chesterton’s  words,  “  a  grand  power  of  guessing.  He 
saw  the  crowd  of  the  new  States  General  .  .  .  the 
English  charge  at  Dunbar.  He  guessed  that  Mirabeau 
.  .  .  had  something  sturdy  inside  him  .  .  .  that 

Lafayette  had  nothing  inside  him.”  Darwin  saw  his 
theory  of  organic  evolution  (as  many  before  him  had) 
before  ever  it  became  a  scientific  theory.  Pathological 
diagnosis  conforms  strictly  to  Jung’s  definition  of 
intuitive  process.  Successful  teaching  practice — educa¬ 
tional  theory  itself  even — is  intuitional  to  a  very  great 
extent.  To  take  a  more  definite  example,  what  are  we 
to  call  the  story  of  Abbot  Samson,  under  Carlyle’s 
treatment,  art  or  history  ?  Is  Maeterlinck’s  “  Life  of 
the  Bee  ”  science  or  art  ? 

The  further  distinction  necessary  lies  in  technique  ; 
in  the  media  and  matter  of  expression.  While,  when 
the  artist’s  purpose  and  method  of  research  is  established 
we  ..have  understood  the  main  function  of  art,  this 
question  of  technique  remains  as  a  subsidiary  but  still 
very  important  question,  particularly  from  the  educa¬ 
tionist’s  point  of  view.  Properly  to  understand  this 
technical  question  we  must  go  far  back  in  the  history  of 
man  and  see  craftsmanship  emerging  by  reason  of  mere 
mastery  over  matter  and  method  from  the  making  of 
flint  weapon,  earthen  pot,  or  other  adjunct  of  primitive 
culture.  This  mastery,  coupled  with  the  “  play  ” 
instinct,  marks  a  beginning,  and  so  from  craft  we  have 
evolved  in  time  true  art,  the  relationship  between  which 
is  finely  expressed  by  Bernard  Shaw  in  these  words  : 
“  The  worthy  artist  or  craftsman  is  he  who  responds  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  physical  or  moral  senses  by  feeding 
them  with  pictures,  musical  compositions,  pleasant 
houses  and  gardens,  good  clothes  and  fine  implements, 
poems,  fictions,  essays  and  dramas  and  ennobled 
faculties  into  pleasurable  activity.  The  greatest  artist 
is  he  who  goes  a  step  beyond  the  demand,  and  by 
supplying  works  of  a  higher  beauty  and  a  higher  interest 
than  have  yet  been  perceived,  succeeds  in  adding  this 
fresh  extension  of  sense  to  the  heritage  of  the  race.” 
While  possibly,  we  can  lay  down  a  hierarchy  of  the  arts, 
we  can  certainly  observe  a  hierarchy  of  each  branch  of 
art  sui  generis,  an  evolution  of  art  from  its  earliest 
manifestation  as  craft,  to  highest  art.  Appreciation 
and  comprehension  of  technical  method,  endeavour 
after  expression  and  mastery  of  technique  and  matter, 
these  are  the  only  and  the  unavoidable  gateways 
through  which  to  attain  to  the  real  treasures  of  art,  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  true  artist’s  message. 

What  is  “  Art  ”  to  people  in  one  stage  of  culture,  or 
to  our  own  race  at  a  lower  “  culture  epoch,”  is  certainly 
not  art  to  the  highly  cultured  adult,  but  this  does  not 
in  any  sense  invalidate  it  as  art.  The  crude  drawings  of 
the  small  boy  (or  the  scratchings  of  the  cave  man)  ; 
the  ungainly  attempts  at  dancing  of  the  child  (or  the 
corroborees  of  the  Australian  aborigine)  ;  these  attempts 
at  artistic  expression  are  essential  to  the  evolution  of  art, 
and  in  their  own  time  and  place,  at  their  appropriate 
cultural  level,  a  source  of  “  pleasure  ”  and  an  earnest 
of  higher  things  to  come.  Craftsmanship  is  preparatory 
to  art,  as  are  reading  and  writing  to  intellectual  pursuits. 

The  “  ladder  ”  of  art  is  difficult  to  climb  ;  at  every  step 
assistance  and  effort  are  required  ;  what  the  “  great 
artist  has  been  phylogenetically,  the  teacher  must  be 
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ontogenetically  ;  his  mind  must  ever  be  on  the  highest. 
But  he  has  not  to  create.  Art  and  artistic  method 
generally  are  as  native  and  natural  to  man  as  is  his 
desire  to  understand  and  subdue  his  environment,  and 
just  as  inseparable  from  the  story  of  his  advance  from 
savagery  to  civilisation.  We  have  but  to  guide  and 
suggest,  and  provide  the  appropriate  material  and 
spiritual  environment  for  the  evolution  of  artistic 
appreciation  and  creative  power. 

To  force  upon  an  immature  mind  that  which  is  beyond 
its  power  is  not  only  unwise  and  useless,  but  directly 
harmful.  To  allow  questions  of  technique  an  undue 
prominence  is  equally  harmful  ;  to  let  the  child  pass 
from  our  hands  with  no  knowledge  of  the  inexhaustible 
treasures  of  art  is  to  have  neglected  the  most  important 
and  most  significant  factor  in  life.  These  three  faults, 
in  their  increasing  harmfulness,  are  the  chief  indictments 
that  can  be  brought  against  the  educational  use  (or 
misuse)  of  art.  It  must  clearly  be  understood  that  art 
has  no  place  apart  or  aloof  from  education  and  life — 
it  concerns  no  special  department  of  life,  or  knowledge, 
or  faculty.  It  must  be  shown  as  a  source  of  pleasure, 
interpreted  in  its  highest  and  noblest  sense  ;  its  pursuit 
as  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The  child  must  be  led 
upwards  from  the  play  aspect  of  craft  to  the  point  where 
technique  falls  into  its  due  secondary  place,  where  we, 
unobsessed  with  such  questions  meet  the  artist  soul  to 
soul,  and  his  message  (to  quote  Bernard  Shaw  again) 
refines  “  our  sense  of  character  and  conduct,  of  justice 
and  sympathy,  heightening  our  self-knowledge,  self- 
control,  precision  of  action,  and  considerateness,  and 
making  us  intolerant  of  baseness,  cruelty,  injustice,  and 
intellectual  superficiality  or  vulgarity."  There  are,  of 
course,  other  aspects  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  name 
in  a  fuller  treatment — such  as  the  function  of  art  as 
contributar}'  to  social  solidarity.  (.See  McDougall, 
“  Social  Psychology,”  p.  346.) 

Taking  a  view  of  education  very  generally  held  as 
adaptation  or  adjustment,  we  may  say  this  process  leads 
to  appreciation  of,  control  over,  and  harmony  with  en¬ 
vironment,  and  an  ability  to  make  proper  and  full  use  of 
capacities.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  purpose  of  art 
is  profoundly  bound  up  with  any  process  of  adjustment. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  the  adolescent  phenomena 
variously  termed  conversion,  reconstruction  (Ruediger), 
or  the  attainment  of  spiritual  consciousness,  the  chief 
contributory  factor  seems  to  be  the  gaining  of  a  sense  of 
unity  from  a  certain  dissociation.  Art  is  the  surest 
avenue  to  this  conception  or  conviction  of  unity.  All 
true  poets  are  mystics,  and  the  mystic’s  chief  message 
is  the  transcendent  unity  of  all  nature.  So,  therefore, 
as  in  early  education,  so  with  the  adolescent,  art  can  be 
to  him  a  sure  guide,  comforter,  and  friend  through  the 
season  of  “  sturm  und  drang,”  until  in  Carlyle’s  words, 
“  The  mad  discord  is  hushed  ;  the  rudely  jumbled 
conflicting  elements  bind  themselves  into  separate 
firmaments  ;  deep,  silent  rock  foundations  are  built 
beneath,  and  the  skyey  vault  with  its  everlasting 
luminaries  above  ;  instead  of  a  dark  wasteful  chaos  we 
have  a  blooming  heaven-encompassed  world.” 

A  Latin  Summer  Course. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  note  that  the  Summer  Course  of  the 
Association  for  the  Reform  of  Latin  Teaching  is  to  be  held  at 
Durham  this  year,  and  not  at  Cambridge.  A  most  attractive 
programme  is  offered,  including  a  visit  to  the  Roman  Wall. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  PEPYS  INTERVIEW  THE 
HEADMASTER. 

By  M.  E.  Hall. 

12 th  May,  1922. 

My  wife  and  I  to  see  Mr.  Wright  and  his  school. 
My  wife  disposed  to  take  little  Benjamin  with  us,  but 
I  put  down  a  firm  foot  and  say  the  boy  better  at  home. 
Whereat  my  wife  becomes  pettish  for  a  while,  but  soon 
comes  to  on  catching  a  sight  of  herself  in  a  shop  window 
glass,  looking  so  sulky  as  to  mar  the  effect  of  her  new 
summer  bonnet. 

At  the  railway  station  we  have  some  time  to  wait. 
(The  fault  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  having  changed  the  train.) 

About  eleven  of  the  clock  we  arrive  at  the  school  and 
await  the  pleasure  of  the  headmaster  in  his  drawing-room 
the  while  his  wife  beguiles  the  time  with  charming 
conversation.  My  wife  pours  out  all  her  fears  and  hopes 
for  Benjamin  to  Mrs.  Wright,  but  I  sit  silent,  knowing 
that  a  parent  may  often  mar  his  child’s  reputation  while 
seeking  to  make  it.  I  hear  my  wife  insist  that  Benjamin 
is  bright  beyond  his  years  ;  that  he  must  not  be  forced 
forward  in  his  lessons  ;  that  he  is  highly  strung  and  very 
sensitive  ;  that  he  catch  cold  easily  ;  that  he  is  reserved 
though  of  a  very  loving  nature,  and  the  like.  I  see  a 
look,  on  the  face  of  Mrs.  Wright  which  betokens  a 
previous  experience  of  the  same  kind.  Just  as  my  wife 
would  begin  to  relate  the  story  of  little  Benjamin’s 
kindness  to  a  stray  kitten,  Mr.  Wright  comes  in  and  he 
takes  the  lead  in  the  talk,  with  infinite  pleasure  to  me. 

He  seems  a  very  kind  man  and  full  of  good  sense. 
Mrs.  Wright  takes  my  wife  to  view  the  sleeping  rooms, 
the  while  I  discuss  matters  of  education  with  Mr. 
Wright.  He  so  full  of  sound  notions  that  I  speak  quite 
openly  to  him  and  tell  him  that  our  little  Benjamin 
has  proved  to  be  more  clever  than  his  years  would 
indicate,  and  that  his  I.Q.  when  tested  by  me  was  160. 
I  mention,  however,  that  we  do  not  wish  his  talent  to  be 
forced,  but  to  be  allowed  to  take  its  way.  Mr.  Wright 
being  very  full  of  sympathy  and  saying,  “  Of  course,  of 
course,”  I  am  emboldened  to  confide  in  him  that 
Benjamin’s  nervous  system  is  super-normal  and  that  he 
is  considered  to  be  very  highly  strung.  “  Yes,  yes,”  says 
the  headmaster  with  real  feeling.  I  am  then  moved  to 
tell  him  that  Benjamin  has  a  heart  of  gold,  but  he  does 
not  always  give  a  good  first  impression  owing  to  his 
reserved  nature.  From  the  way  Mr.  Wright  said,  “  I 
quite  understand,”  I  know  that  my  boy  will  be  under 
the  care  of  one  of  England’s  noblest  and  kindest  hearted 
gentlemen. 

Anon  comes  my  wife  with  Mrs.  Wright  from  her 
“  tour,”  as  I  call  it,  provoking  much  mirth  by  my  wit. 
We  have  a  little  general  talk  before  we  goe.  I  give 
Mr.  Wright  to  understand  that  he  may  look  to  get  a 
formal  note  from  me  to  enter  my  boy  for  The  Firs  next 
term,  and  that  had  I  twenty  such  boys  I  could  not  do 
better  than  entrust  them  to  his  care.  Whereat  all 
merrie  and  my  wife  also  well  pleased. 

And  soe  with  mighty  content  homeward,  and  in  our 
way  I  get  out  my  diary  and  count  the  weeks  to  September 
19th,  and  then  again  the  weeks  to  Christmas,  and  find 
them  to  be  about  equal.  But,  alas  !  how  much  longer 
will  the  term  seem,  with  the  house  empty  of  our  little 
son. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  SOCIAL  EDUCATION. 

By  Isidor  Ginsburg. 


More  and  more  our  history  teachers  are  feeling  that  the 
basis  for  the  study  of  the  past  is  the  present  ;  that  historical 
teaching,  as  well  as  enabling  the  student  to  appreciate  some 
other  age,  should  enable  him  to  understand  his  own  ;  that 
there  is,  in  short,  a  more  direct  way  of  making  a  student  a 
useful  social  being  than  by  making  him  simply  a  student  of 
bygone  times.  In  the  last  few  years  this  new  emphasis  on 
the  social  value  of  learning  has  changed  the  content  of 
history  teaching  as  of  other  subjects.  It  has  become  a 
sounding-board  against  which  studies  and  subject-matter 
and  methods  have  been  tested  in  fact,  as  they  long  had  been 
in  theory.  In  America  as  well  as  in  England  the  new  spirit 
has  been  at  work,  and  what  follows  is  the  story  of  an  attempt 
to  formulate  a  college  course  that  would  ring  true  to  the 
test  of  social  value. 

Since,  however,  the  content  of  the  American  college 
freshman  year  is  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  senior  year 
in  English  secondary  schools,  this  experiment  of  the  instruc¬ 
tors  of  Columbia  College,  Columbia  University,  is  of  even 
more  interest  to  these  schools  than  to  the  Universities. 

Columbia  had  long  offered  a  wide  election  of  studies, 
coupled  with  certain  courses  which  were  required  of  all. 
Desirable  as  specialization  was,  it  was  rightly  felt  that 
certain  facts  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  educated 
man  ;  and  so  the  student  had  to  take,  i.a.,  a  course  in  logic 
and  philosophy,  and  a  course  in  general  European  history. 
Defects  were,  of  course,  noticed.  Matters  dealt  with  in  one 
department  sometimes  cropped  up  in  another.  Certain 
facts  deemed  essential  fell  outside  the  pale  of  required 
courses — indeed,  outside  the  pale  of  college  study  as 
constituted.  More  important,  there  was  felt  to  be  a  dan¬ 
gerous  tendency  to  regard  the  various  subjects  not  as 
aspects  of  knowledge,  but  as  sections  of  knowledge  ;  to 
regard  literature  as  being  distinct  from  psychology,  history 
as  being  distinct  from  science.  Such  a  tendency  would  not 
lessen  the  value  of  the  knowledge  of  both  teacher  and  pupil 
merely.  More  than  anything  else  it  would  render  the 
student  unable  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees,  and  incapable 
of  that  synthesis  of  knowledge  and  of  thought  without 
which  a  sound  judgment  is  impossible. 

Then  America  entered  the  war,  and  the  colleges  became 
training  camps.  Education  receded  to  the  background, 
while  on  the  campus  raw  recruits  drilled  under  the  nervous 
barks  of  officers  hardly  less  raw.  In  all  the  colleges  one 
course  was  instituted,  required  of  all  recruits  and  lasting  the 
full  length  of  their  training.  This  was  called  “  War  Issues  ” 
and  contained  history  and  economics,  philosophy,  politics 
and  comparative  government,  with  as  much  of  literature, 
law,  physiography  and  other  topics  as  could  be  brought  to 
bear.  A  syllabus  (and  this  was  no  small  task)  had  to  be 
devised  that  would  draw  the  subjects  together  intelligibly. 
With  the  course  meeting  every  day,  and  comprising 
practically  the  entire  student  body,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  drab;  instructors  from  all  over  the  university.  The 
frequent  and  regular  conferences  of  teachers  thus  brought 
together  the  "  most  various  staff  ever  gathered  into  one 
college  room  ”  ;  and  for  the  first  time,  the  subjects  were 
really  grouped  together,  since  each  man  took  his  class 
straight  through  the  syllabus. 

“  War  Issues  ”  had  its  defects.  It  had  been  hastily 
devised,  and  needed  that  smoothing  and  polishing  which 
only  mature  thought  could  give.  Worse  than  that,  the 
teachers  under  the  stress  of  large  classes  and  war  conditions 
found  that  instead  of  presenting  facts  for  students  to 
interpret,  they  were  laying  down  the  law  ;  because  we  were 
at  war  they  were  giving  sometimes  dogmatic  answers  to 
questions  that  had  no  answer.  Nevertheless,  the  course 
fired  the  imagination  by  its  daring.  Teachers  at  Columbia 


“  recognised,  even  in  difficult  conditions,  a  readier  realisa¬ 
tion  of  certain  educational  values  than  they  had  hoped  ; 
and  they  were  stimulated  and  guided  by  working  more 
closely  together  than  had  seemed  possible.  The  crossing 
of  departmental  boundaries,  which  before  had  been  oftener 
suggested  than  tried,  was  found  to  be  largely  feasible.”* 

Peace  came,  and  the  colleges  and  universities  were 
demobilised  even  faster  than  they  had  been  enlisted.  The 
initial  test  of  synthesized  teaching  had  hardly  lasted  long 
enough  for  a  fair  trial,  yet  its  advantages  had  become 
patent.  Furthermore,  if  an  understanding  of  war  issues 
was  important  to  warriors,  it  was  felt  that  an  understanding 
of  the  issues  of  peace  time  was  equally  important  to  those 
who  trod  the  path  .of  peace.  So  a  similar  course  was  pro¬ 
jected.  History  and  philosophy  willingly  threw  their 
courses  into  the  pot  ;  economics  and  politics  gave  of  their 
fruits.  And  perhaps  this  homely  metaphor  is  as  good  a 
one  as  I  can  find  ;  for  the  result  was  not  a  thick,  murky 
soup  with  all  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  but  a  fine  clear 
consomme,  having  the  flavour  of  the  whole,  but  each 
ingredient  retaining  its  taste,  with  its  savour  heightened  by 
the  presence  of  the  rest.  In  plain  English,  there  was  no 
confused  jumble  of  facts,  but  a  selection  and  blending  of 
those  aspects  of  each  subject  which  would  make  a  coherent 
whole. 

The  new  course  was  entitled  “  An  Introduction  to 
Contemporary  Civilisation.”  It  meets  five  times  a  week 
for  recitation  and  discussion  (thus  breaking  the  custom  of 
three-hour  courses)  and  is  required  of  all  freshmen  for  a 
year.  Planned  by  four  departments,  it  is  taught  by 
instructors  from  them  all  ;  and  as  before  each  instructor 
takes  his  class  through  the  whole  syllabus.  The  idea  that 
the  course  is  a  co-operative  experiment,  in  which  the  student 
is  as  important  a  member  as  the  teacher,  is  emphasized 
by  informal  monthly  conferences.  Here  instructors  and 
elected  student  representatives  from  each  class  meet  in 
common,  and  problems,  defects  and  difficulties  are  frankly 
discussed  by  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  course  is  now 
being  given  for  the  third  time  ;  minor  changes  have,  of 
course,  been  made,  yet  none  of  the  instructors  entertains 
the  slightest  idea  of  returning  to  the  old  system.  The 
work  is  plenty,  and  not  easy  ;  yet  while  at  the  university 
I  did  not  find  a  single  student  who  felt  that  the  course  had 
been  a  waste  of  time. 

Contemporary  Civilisation,  or  “  C.C.”  as  it  is  called, 
aims  to  raise  for  thoughtful  consideration  the  problems  of 
to-day  ;  first  providing  the  student  with  the  materials  with 
which  to  work,  and  then  dealing  with  the  difficulties  that 
confront  mankind.  It  falls  naturally  into  three  divisions  : 
civilisation  and  its  basis,  a  survey  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  present  age,  and  a  consideration  of  the  problems  that 
require  solution. 

“  Civilisation  and  its  basis  ’'.begins  with  a  study  of  the 
world  of  nature,  whose  power  and  resources  control  man 
and  are  controlled  by  him.  It  then  discusses  the  world  of 
human  nature,  dealing  with  the  uniqueness  of  human  charac¬ 
teristics,  those  traits  of  mankind  which  are  significant  in 
his  social  life  (such  as  his  basic  human  desires,  his  gregari¬ 
ousness  and  sympathy,  his  love  of  praise  and  aversion  from 
blame,  and  so  on),  the  importance  of  language  and  com¬ 
munication,  of  racial  and  cultural  continuity.  After  this 
the  four  chief  phases  of  man’s  intellectual  life  are  dealt  with, 
namely,  religion,  art,  science,  and  morals.  This  is,  in  short, 
a  fairly  thorough  study  of  social  psychology  and  the 
elements  of  philosophy,  and  has  been  found  to  be  of  great 

*  C.  S.  Baldwin,  "  A  Focus  for  Freshmen.”  Columbia  University 
Quarterly,  January,  1919. 
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value,  f  There  follows  a  survey  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  present  age,  divided  into  a  study  of  the  historical 
background  of  contemporary  civilisation,  from  1400  to 
1870,  and  the  recent  history  of  the  great  nations,  from  1870 
to  the  present.  J  The  first  part,  analysing  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  the  present  age,  intellectual,  economic,  political, 
traces  the  intellectual  outlook  and  contribution  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  goes  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  great 
revolutions  in  commerce,  in  agriculture,  and  in  industry. 
The  development  of  new  ideas  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
such  as  rationalism,  humanitarianism,  and  romanticism, 
serves  to  introduce  a  study  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  work  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
as  a  spreader  of  revolutionary  ideas  and  achievements. 
The  era  of  Metternichian  repression,  1815-1848,  is  the 
preface  to  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848-1850,  and 
the  struggles  in  Europe  for  democracy  and  national  unity. 
Coupled  with  this  is  the  development  of  nationalism, 
democracy,  and  industrialism  in  the  United  States. 

The  recent  history  of  the  great  nations  is  then  presented. 
After  an  introductory  consideration  of  certain  important 
factors  since  1871 — such  as  the  growing  importance  of 
economic  factors,  the  development  of  science  and  its  effects 
on  philosophy  and  religion,  the  spread  of  nationalism  and 
democracy,  the  growing  opposition  to  laissez-faire — the 
progress  of  each  of  the  great  nations  is  traced.  There 
follows  a  survey  of  European  endeavour  in  the  Near  East, 
in  the  Far  East,  in  Middle  Asia,  and  in  Africa  and  Australia. 
The  diplomatic  background  of  the  war  then  leads  up  to  the 
war  itself,  the  peace,  and  the  present  world  status. 

The  reader  will  readily  concede  that  this  work  if  well 
done  will  furnish  the  student  with  some  material  to  inform 
his  judgment.  Its  value  will  easily  be  seen  in  what  follows. 
The  next  half  year  is  taken  up  with  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  insistent  problems  of  the  day,  and  it  is  here  more  than 
anywhere  else  that  the  potentialities  of  success  or  failure 
loom  large.  For  either  these  questions  are  all-important  or 
they  are  meaningless.  They  have  been  well  summarised  by 
one  of  the  men  who  planned  the  course§ — “  Among  these 
problems  are  :  how  to  produce  many  and  cheap  goods 
without  sacrificing  human  nature  ;  how  to  achieve  political 
and  legal  forms  which  are  at  once  flexible  and  stable  ; 
how  to  eliminate  human  and  material  waste  of  every  kind  ; 
how  to  preserve  national  integrity  and  still  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  international  organisation  ;  and  finally,  how  to 
provide  an  education  which  will  advance  personal  and  social 
interests,  cultural  and  industrial.  To  state  these  issues 
is  useful,  to  present  the  proposed  solution  is  clarifying, 
to  solve  the  problem  is  impossible.  This  fact  is  taken  at 
its  full  face  value  by  those  who  are  sponsors  for  the  course  ; 
but  their  belief  is  that  the  first  step  towards  solution  is 
information.” 

Such,  then,  is  the  subject-matter  of  this  new  course. 
But  no  doubt  the  reader  hears  voices  within  him  clamouring, 
“  Where  will  you  get  teachers  ?  Where  will  you  get  books  ? 
Dealing  with  so  vast  a  field,  how  will  you  prevent  in  your 
pupils  mere  dilettantism  ?  ”  As  for  dilettantism,  any 
student  who  has  taken  the  course  will  tell  you  that  in  the 
first  half  of  the  course  (which  is  factual)  bluffing  is  a  sheer 
impossibility  ;  and  that  in  the  second  half  few  care  to  bluff. 
Indeed,  the  almost  universal  complaint  of  the  students  is, 
‘‘We  want  more  time  spent  on  these  questions  !  ” — the 
very  antithesis  of  dilettantism,  which  is  essentially  a 


t  For  this  part  of  the  course  an  excellent  text-book  has  been 
written  by  one  of  their  instructors :  Human  Traits  and 
their  Social  Significance,  by  Irwin  Edman,  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1920. 

|  The  text-book  used  is  Hayes’  Political  and  Social  History  of 
Europe,  2  vols. 

§  Prof.  J.  J.  Coss,  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  July,  1919. 


complacent  nonchalance.  The  objection  as  to  books  is 
more  pertinent.  Although  two  books  do  become  text¬ 
books  for  parts  of  the  course,  a  text-book  for  the  whole 
course  is  a  sheer  impossibility.  Reference  is  made  during 
the  year  to  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  books,  from 
Aristotle’s  ‘‘  Ethics  ”  to  Viscount  Bryce’s  “  Modern 
Democracies,”  and  from  Tennyson’s  ‘‘  In  Memoriam  ”  to 
Webb’s  “  Dictionary  of  Statistics.”  But  many  of  the 
books  would  be  found  in  any  decent  school  library.  As  for 
those  few  most  often  used,  it  was  found  at  Columbia  that 
fifty  library  copies  were  sufficient  for  over  six  hundred 
students,  if  they  took  due  care  to  avoid  a  last  minute  rush. 
As  the  number  of  boys  in  the  senior  year  of  a  school  is  likely 
to  be  nearer  sixty  than  six  hundred,  the  number  of  copies 
provided  could  be  reduced  in  proportion. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  teacher  can  be  an  expert  over  so 
vast  a  field.  But  it  is  equally  obvious  that  all  of  the 
subject-matter  so  briefly  sketched  above  is  sufficiently 
important  for  every  person  to  consider,  and  consider  well. 
The  teacher  will  find,  as  the  instructors  at  Columbia  have 
found,  that  far  from  his  speciality  falling  off,  new  zest  will 
be  added  to  its  pursuit  as  its  position  in  the  social  and 
intellectual  economy  is  appreciated.  But  he  must  realise 
that  he  is  teaching  not  subjects,  but  pupils,  that  he  is 
rendering  them  not  merely  of  individual  value,  but  of  social 
value. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  course  are  beyond  dispute. 
The  value  of  the  broad  view,  of  seeing  things  in  perspective 
so  that  their  proportions  and  interrelations  may  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  so  that  the  oneness  of  knowledge  may  be 
emphasized,  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  acknow¬ 
ledged.  But  more  than  that.  As  one  noted  educator  has 
aptly  said,  man  has  poured  the  new  wine  of  science  into 
the  old  bottles  or  wineskins  of  life  ;  and  these  skins  are 
bursting  and  leaking  at  every  seam.  The  era  cries  aloud 
for  social  research  and  social  understanding.  With  so 
much  to  be  done,  can  we  afford  to  raise  selfish  Alexanders 
who  will  conquer  till  there  be  nought  left,  and  then  weep 
for  more  ?  In  every  youth  there  is — dormant  or  active — ■ 
imagination,  daring,  romance  ;  a  fiery  love  of  beauty  and 
truth  and  justice.  Surely,  if  youth  have  any  power  in  life, 
this  is  its  secret.  Shall  we  allow  this  magnificent  strength, 
so  potent  for  social  progress,  to  be  wasted  ?  Shall  we  leave 
it  dormant,  aimless,  to  be  a  mere  restlessness  and  discomfort, 
soon  forgotten  in  a  toilsome  grind  ? 

Rather  should  we  lead  their  eager  steps  to  the  mountain- 
top,  and  reveal  to  them  the  land  which  is  their  social 
heritage  :  “  Here  lie  green  fields  and  temples,  and  cities 
gleaming  in  the  sun,  the  glorious  work  of  man.  But  their 
cities  and  temples  are  built  on  a  stinking  marsh,  which  has 
long  blighted  their  happiness,  and  now  threatens  to  give 
way,  consuming  all.  Some  say  these  cities  must  be  wholly 
moved  ;  some  say  they  can  be  propped  up  ;  while  others 
say  that  they  are  founded  on  a  rock  and  cannot  be  shaken. 
Would  ye  work  here,  digging  down  for  truth,  and  spreading 
light  ?  ....  In  this  direction,  see  how  crowded  with 
people  are  the  green  spaces,  how  hemmed  in  with  wilderness 
are  the  green  spaces  themselves.  Here  and  there  lone 
souls  are  chopping  down  a  tree,  or  clearing  away  dense 
underbrush.  They  are  trying  to  widen  the  scope  of  human 
happiness  ;  but  the  task  is  great  before  them  and  the 
workers  indeed  few.  Would  ye  join  them  ?  .  .  .  .  Yonder 
the  rough  open  face  of  nature  gleams  with  quartz,  containing 
wealth  untold.  Few  toil  in  these  vast  regions,  for  the 
treasure  is  such  that  enriching  life,  it  leaves  its  finders  poor. 
Yet  such  were  Darwin,  Pasteur,  Lavoisier. 

Note. — Embracing  such  a  wide  field  as  it  does,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  give  more  than  the  barest  suggestion  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  course  here  outlined.  The 
writer  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries,  giving  such 
information  as  he  can. 
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SHOULD  SHAKESPEARE  BE  MODERNISED  ? 

The  Westminster  Gazette  recently  declared  that  “  Shakespeare  spells  ruin,”  referring  of  course  to  the  modern  stage. 
We  print  below  a  suggestion  made  by  a  Shakespearean  scholar  and  invite  criticism  and  discussion. — Editor. 


We  often  hear  it  said  in  our  disparagement  that  we  as 
a  people  are  indifferent  to  Shakespeare. 

In  proof  of  this  thesis  our  critics  remind  us  of  the 
disappointment  of  the  foreign  visitor  to  London  who 
looks  in  vain  for  a  theatre  in  which  he  can  hear  the 
works  of  our  great  dramatist  played  in  a  native  setting. 
Our  critics  inform  us  that  in  this  or  that  foreign  city 
there  is  not  a  night  in  the  year  in  which  a  play  of 
Shakespeare  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  the  playgoer.  They 
reproachfully  tell  us  of  the  perennial  popularity  of 
Shakespeare  with  continental  audiences. 

The  facts  are  no  doubt  as  stated  by  the  critics. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  they  are  capable  of  an 
explanation  which  removes  from  us  the  reproach  of 
being,  as  a  people,  insensible  to-  the  appeal  of  Shake¬ 
speare's  genius. 

Shakespeare  has  been  translated — and  generally  well 
translated — within  the  past  hundred  years  into  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  and  consequently  he  is  played 
abroad  in  modern  versions  that  preserve  the  dramatic 
essentials,  if  they  fall  below  the  original  in  beauty  of 
diction  and  harmony  of  verse.  They  have  for  the 
purposes  of  the  theatre  the  supreme  merit  of  being 
wholly  intelligible  to  ordinary  playgoers. 

The  original  plays,  on  the  other  hand — if  we  except 
the  comedies  and  the  dramas  of  elemental  passion — are, 
for  all  their  magic  of  diction  and  all  the  glamour  that 
naturally  attaches  to  them,  inferior  to  the  foreign 
versions  for  the  purposes  of  the  theatre. 

Shakespeare’s  plays  have  come  down  to  us  in  care¬ 
lessly  printed  texts  abounding  in  errors  of  the  press. 
These  texts  were  often  printed  from  stage  copies 
negligently  written,  with  cuts  and  omissions  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  serious  proportions.  The  editors  of 
Shakespeare  by  collation  of  the  early  printed  texts 
or  by  mere  ingenuity  of  conjecture  have  restored  many 
passages,  but  numerous  passages  remain  in  which  our 
text  of  Shakespeare  is  corrupt  or  mutilated. 

Again  Shakespeare’s  language  is,  to  some  extent, 
archaic,  and  part  of  his  vocabulary  has  become  obsolete. 
The  English  language  has  undergone  so  many  changes  in 
the  course  of  the  last  three  hundred  •  years  that 
Shakespeare’s  diction,  which  to  his  contemporaries 
cannot  have  been  always  easy,  where  the  thought  is 
deep  or  complex,  is  to-day  difficult  even  for  the  scholar 
in  his  study  with  such  aids  to  his  hand  as  glossaries  and 
commentaries.  Scholars  frequently  disagree  in  the 
interpretation  of  particular  passages. 

If,  then,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  by  no  means 
light  reading  even  for  the  scholar,  how  difficult  of 
understanding  must  they  be  for  the  average  playgoer 
who  hears  the  speeches  rapidly  declaimed  by  actors 
who,  themselves,  but  vaguely  comprehend  the  import 
of  many  of  the  words  they  speak. 

The  incrustations  of  the  rust  of  time  are  impediments 
to  the  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  in  his  native  land. 
Under  the  conditions  of  the  theatre  these  impediments 
assume  grave  proportions. 


The  foreign  versions,  though  necessarily  inferior  in 
all  other  respects  to  the  original,  are  superior  to  it  in 
the  one  respect,  of  supreme  importance  for  the  purposes 
of  the  theatre,  that  they  are  in  a  language  familiar  to 
and  easily  comprehended  by  a  theatrical  audience. 

If  it  is  the  case  that  Shakespeare’s  plays  in  the 
modern  versions  presented  on  Continental  stages 
attract  good  audiences  all  the  while,  whereas  in  England 
the  dramatist’s  works  cannot,  with  profit  to  the  manage¬ 
ments,  be  produced  except  intermittently,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  we  in  England  have  not  a  lesson  to  learn 
from  the  experience  of  foreign  nations  in  this,  as  in  some 
other  things. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  reason  why  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  never  cease  to  attract  audiences  abroad  is 
simply  that  the  thought  of  Shakespeare  is  presented 
to  foreign  audiences  in  a  familiar  and  easily  com¬ 
prehensible  dress.  In  other  words,  in  translations  into 
the  vernacular  every  word  of  which  is  intelligible  to  the 
average  playgoer. 

On  our  stage,  on  the  other  hand,  Shakespeare  appears 
in  an  attire  that  is  strange  and  antiquated  to  most 
people.  The  linguistic  changes  of  three  centuries  stand 
between  the  national  dramatist  and  a  true  and  under¬ 
standing  appreciation  of  his  works  by  popular  audiences. 

Should  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  then,  be  translated 
into  modern  English  for  representation  on  the  stage  ? 

Scholars  and  even  ordinary  well-educated  people, 
who  from  their  school  and  college  days  have  been  familiar 
with  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  will  perhaps  dislike  the 
idea  of  any  tampering  with  Shakespeare’s  ipsissima 
verba. 

The  man  in  the  street  for  whose  benefit  the  revision 
of  Shakespeare’s  text  would  be  mainly  undertaken,  is 
perhaps  not  sufficiently  interested  in  Shakespeare 
to  hold  any  views  on  the  matter  at  all. 

The  question,  however,  is  really  one  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  theatrical  managers  and  producers. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  text  of  Shakespeare 
should  be  revised  as  reverently  as  the  text  of  the  English 
Bible  was  revised  some  years  ago. 

Even  a  comparatively  slight  revision  of  the  plays 
might  have  the  happy  result  of  producing  a  text  of  the 
dramatist  capable  of  reaching  the  hearts  and  under¬ 
standings  of  hundreds  of  thousands  to  whom  Shake¬ 
speare  is,  at  present,  as  a  sealed  book. 

The  experiment  might  at  least  be  tried.  If  it 
succeeded  lovers  of  Shakespeare  would  still  continue 
to  read  Shakespeare  in  the  original  text,  and  the  general 
public  that  does  not  read  Shakespeare  or  patronize 
Shakespearean  productions  to  any  extent,  might  be 
brought  under  the  spell  of  the  greatest  of  dramatists. 

The  experiment  would  surely  be  worth  making.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  possibly  be  injurious  to 
Shakespeare’s  art  or  reputation.  Its  success  must  tend 
to  promote  familiarity  with  Shakespeare’s  creations, 
and  to  swell  the  numbers  of  those  who  support  with 
their  patronage  scholarly  productions  of  the  plays  in 
their  traditional  form. 
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A  NEW  PROPHET. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

[We  publish  the  following  communication  with  all  reserve. 
Our  correspondent  is  well  known  to  us,  but  we  must 
remember  the  heat  in  the  early  part  of  May  was  very 
oppressive .] 

I  have  recently  been  privileged  to  visit  an  educational 
reformer  whose  person  and  work  are  little  known  at  present, 
but  who  will,  perhaps,  outshine  even  Dr.  Rudolf  Steiner, 
and  eclipse  Freud  and  Jung.  This  is  Herr  Ulrich  von 
Beinentrager,  of  the  famous  University  of  Ochsenhahn. 
The  worthy  Herr  Doktor,  who  is  ausserordentlicher 
professor,  in  his  spare  time  conducts  the  great  Unsinnige 
Hochschule  at  Ochsenhahn,  and  if  the  results  he  has 
obtained  there  are  not  yet  world  known,  it  is  because  of 
the  master’s  own  modesty,  and  of  the  relative  inaccessibility 
of  Ochsenhahn.  He  is  a  man  of  one  theory  and  that 
educational,  and  he  makes  no  claim  to  be  able  to  recon¬ 
struct  Europe  or  civilization  in  a  threefold  or  any  other 
manner.  What  is  his  theory  ?  It  is  best  described  by 
illustration.  Indeed,  when  in  his  own  stube,  as  simple  and 
austere  a  room  as  the  Lutherstube  itself,  he  expounds  his 
views,  he  prefers  to  use  analogies  and  parables,  rather  than 
the  philosophic  language  of  which  he  is  a  complete  master. 

His  system,  like  those  of  so  many  otheps,  is  founded  upon 
a  gigantic  analogy.  Did  not  Herbart  almost  personify  his 
apperception  masses,  and  did  he  not  sanctify  the  metaphor 
of  the  threshold  of  consciousness  ?  Yon  Beinentrager  goes 
further.  Herbart  did  not  explain  from  whence  ideas 
could  rise  above  the  threshold,  or  what  domains  lay  beneath 
or  below  the  threshold. 

The  worthy  Herr  Doktor  is  more  precise. 

“  The  conscious  life,”  says  he,  “  is  the  brightly-lit 
drawing  room,  with  fair  figures  in  a  lovely  setting.  The 
sub-conscious  is  the  cellar,  that  half-explored  dark  region, 
where  lie  the  switches  that  control  the  light  and  water  of 
the  house,  and  where  also  is  concealed  the  fuel — wood, 
coals,  oil — all  sources  of  potential  inflammability  and  even 
violence  ;  where  also  the  wine,  with  its  possibilities  of 
exaltation  and  debauch.  But  below  the  cellar  there  is  an 
all  important  something  ( etwas  kolossaler  wichtigkeit )  — 
the  foundation.  This  may  be  in  damp  clay,  or  in  shaking 
sand,  or  on  firm  rock.  Upon  this  foundation,  this  deepest 
depth,  the  whole  superstructure,  cellar  and  drawing  room, 
subconscious  and  conscious  life,  depends.  This  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  explore,  and  we  must  probe  below  the  conscious, 
below  the  sub-conscious,  into  the  awe-inspiring  region  of 
the  infra-sub-conscious.” 

This  brilliant  figure  lays  bare  Von  Beinentrager’s 
philosophy — the  infra-sub-conscious  must  be  probed. 
Note  that  as  the  foundations  of  the  house  are  one  with  the 
earth,  indivisible  from  it,  partaking  of  the  same  nature 
of  it,  so  the  infra-sub-conscious  is  one  with  the  deep  things 
of  the  universe.  The  methods  of  exploration  the  worthy 
Professor  asked  me  not  to  reveal.  He  will  in  due  course 
publish  them  in  a  book,  of  which  I  understand  the  title  will 
be  “  Das  Untertiefste,”  shall  we  say,  in  English,  “  The 
Deep  of  Deeps.”  I  can  only  hope  that  it  will  soon  be 
translated  for  English  readers  by  someone  whose  German 
is  less  showy  but  more  profound  than  my  own.  But 
meanwhile,  the  earnest-minded  in  England  may  well 
ponder  over  the  significance  of  the  parable  as  given  above. 
A  deep  below  the  sub-conscious  !  A  plunge  into  the 
secrets  of  nature,  beside  which  the  probings  of  the  psycho¬ 
analyst  are  the  merest  paddling  in  shallow,  muddy  pools  ! 
Below  the  foundation  you  cannot  go,  or  at  least  if  you  do, 
you  are  already  in  the  universal  and  away  from  the  in¬ 
dividual.  This  surely  must  be  an  ultimate  philosophy, 
and  if  we  reach  it  we  may  have  rest  from  many  searchings 
and  security  after  much  bewilderment. 


CHRONICLE  OF  EDUCATION. 

May  4 — University  of  London  Degree  Day  Graduation 
Dinner. 

May  4 — A  Commemoration  Service  held  at  St.  Martins-in- 
the-Fields  for  Miss  Emily  Davies,  founder  of 
Girton. 

May  5 — Lecture  at  University  College  by  Professor 
Borenius,  on  "  Redistribution  of  the  Primitives.” 
Viscount  Lascelles  presided. 

May  6 — London  Head  Teachers’  Association  Dinner  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant. 

May  8 — General  Meeting  af  the  Royal  Institution. 

May  9 — A  meeting  of  Representatives  of  Educational 
Bodies  and  Teachers  to  consider  an  appeal  for 
the  Hospitals  of  London. 

May  10 — Professor  John  Adams  spoke  on  Psycho-Analysis 
to  the  London  Branch  of  the  Church  of  England 
Men’s  Society. 

May  10 — The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
Viscount  Haldane  addressed  the  London  Head 
Teachers’  Association  at  Church  House,  West¬ 
minster. 

May  13 — Conference  of  Representatives  of  the  Universities 
of  the  United  Kingdom  at  University  College, 
London.  Sir  Donald  MacAlister,  Principal  of 
Glasgow  University,  presided.  Other  speakers 
were  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  Sir  Michael  Sadler,  Dr. 
L.  R.  Farnell,  and  Sir  Henry  Miers. 

May  16 — Defeat  of  the  Government  on  the  question  of 
contributory  pensions  for  teachers.  Majority 
of  three  in  favour  of  adjournment  of  measure 
pending  report  of  select  committee. 

SOME  APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Stradling,  M.Sc.,  A.M.I.C.E.,  lecturer  at 
Birmingham  University,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering  at  the  Technical  College, 
Bradford. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Chappie,  B.Sc.,  Whitworth  Scholar,  has 
been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Electrical  Engineering  at  the 
Technical  College,  Bradford. 

Mr.  Frank  Burkitt,  a  master  at  Pockington  School, 
Yorkshire,  was  appointed  headmaster  of  Tamworth 
Grammar  School  out  of  232  applicants. 

Professor  C.  L.  Fortescue,  of  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
Greenwich,  is  appointed  to  succeed  Professor  Mather  as 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  at  the  Imperial  College 
of  Science  and  Technology. 

Mr.  Robert  Robinson,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Organic  Chemistry  in  Manchester 
University. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Cuthbertson  has  been  appointed  as  Director  of 
Education  for  Barrow. 


Unity  History  School. 

The  conferences  or  summer  schools  arranged  by  Mr.  F.  S. 
Marvin  and  Mr.  Edwin  Gilbert  are  well  known  and  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.  This  year  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Woodbrooke 
Settlement,  near  Birmingham,  and  the  lecturers  include  Professors 
Desch,  Donnan,  Julian  Huxley,  J.  L.  Myres,  J.  A.  Thomson, 
and  A.  N.  Whitehead,  the  general  theme  being  “  Science  and 
Social  Progress.”  The  inclusive  fee  for  lectures  and  residence 
with  board  is  £'3  10s.  Early  application  should  be  made  to 
Edwin  Gilbert,  Esq.,  Woodbrooke,  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham, 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 

NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  ORGANISATION  AND  CLASSROOM  PRACTICE. 


RHYTHM  IN  LITERATURE. 

By  W.  C.  Watson,  M.A., 

Lately  Master  of  Method  in  the  Sheffield  City  Training 

College. 

The  purpose  of  this  and  following  articles  is  to  incite 
readers  interested,  as  teachers,  in  the  conduct  of  reading, 
recitation,  and  composition  lessons,  to  question  their 
methods  and  the  principles  which  they  may,  clearly  or 
vaguely,  hold.  Experience  suggests  that  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  teachers  appear  indifferent  even  to  simple 
and  commonly  recognised  truths,  and  strange  solecisms 
in  practice  result. 

I. 

What  do  we  mean  by  rhythm  ?  A  child  will  say  it  means 
going  with  a  swing.  That  is  truth  enough  for  our  purpose. 
Why  single  it  out  from  other  aspects  of  literature  ?  Because 
it  strikes  to  the  roots  of  writing  ;  because  sense  is  bound  up 
in  rhythm  and  inseparable  from  it  ;  because  it  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  vitality,  vigour,  compactness,  individuality,  and 
if  it  be  wanting  the  composition  is  inert,  effete,  inept, 
lacking  cohesion,  merely  strung  together  and  ready  to  drop 
to  pieces  anywhere.  Again,  why  single  out  rhythm  ? 
Because  rhythm  not  only  is  at  the  bases  of  literature,  but  at 
the  bases  of  the  universe  ;  is  not  only  the  mainspring  of 
writing,  but  a  law  of  life.  It  is  everywhere,  in  everything — 
gas,  liquid,  solid  ;  physical,  mental,  spiritual  ;  in  art,  in 
nature  ;  in  the  recesses  of  atom  and  electron  and  the 
infinitudes  of  inter-stellar  space  ;  in  the  trivial  motions  of 
foot,  or  hand,  and  in  the  movements  of  the  solar  system. 

And  here  we  glimpse  the  secret  of  rhythm  in  literature, 
by  thinking  of  the  place  of  rhythm  in  life.  Electron,  atom, 
molecule,  exist  through  rhythmic  motion  ;  the  solar  system 
must  work  rhythmically  or  dissolve  !  the  heart  beats,  the 
blood  flows,  rhythmically,  or  the  body  is  thrown  out  of  gear. 
Rhythm  binds,  coalesces,  draws  together,  unifies.  Rhythmic 
movement  is  easiest  to  a  class  and  to  a  regiment,  and 
necessary  to  orchestra  or  choir.  Rhythmic  breathing 
composes  after  stress  of  action — to  walk  with  a  swing  is 
less  tiring  than  to  saunter.  Rhythm  is  economical,  force- 
producing,  makes  for  permanence. 

As  in  life,  so  in  literature  :  and  it  would  not  be 
impossible  to  reach,  through  study  of  rhythm  alone,  the 
point  where  we  can  distinguish  the  beginnings  of  the  two 
great  channels  which  literary  impulse  has  followed — the  one 
creative,  constructive,  revealing,  the  stream  of  poetry  ; 
the  other  descriptive,  discussing,  argumentative,  the  stream 
of  prose. 

Finally,  we  think  of  rhythm  in  literature  because  just  as 
the  body  is  composed  and  quietened  through  rhythmic 
movement,  so  is  the  soul  affected  and  calmed  by  rhythmic 
thought  ;  and  to  this  end  the  hearing  of  rhythmic  speech, 
and  the  memorising  and  re-speaking  of  poetry  and  sounding 
prose,  is  a  potent  and  constructive  agent. 

I  do  not  put  forward  these  thoughts  as  suggestions  for  a 
“  lesson  ”  on  the  nature  of  rhythm  ;  they  are  meant  only 
to  indicate  its  importance.  It  is  not  set  lessons  that  are 
needed  so  much  as  understanding  by  the  teacher  ;  and 
understanding  should  not  lead  to  premature  talk.  In 
every  school  there  is  some  class  or  other  where  children 
begin  to  be  interested  in  talking  and  thinking  about  such 
things,  and  below  which  discussion  and  explanation  may 
be  actively  harmful.  But  from  the  first  collective  lispings 
of  the  infants,  rhythmic  law  holds  good,  and  without  talk, 
through  right  doing,  may  be  brought  to  hold  sway  in  the 
mind  ;  while  through  mal-practice,  ill-habits,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  future  ignorance  and  disharmony,  ai4  induced. 


The  next  article  will  deal  with  rhythm  in  prose  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  poetry.  Meantime  it  is  suggested  that  the 
reader  should  search  for  examples  of  literature — more 
obviously  in  verse,  but  in  prose  form  also — whose  structure 
collapses  if  its  rhythm  be  upset. 

DRAMA  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

By  Margaret  Steppat,  Maria  Grey  Training  College. 

A  new  spirit  in  education  was  feeling  its  way  towards 
expression  before  the  war,  and  losses  in  academic  rigorous¬ 
ness  were  bound  to  follow  on  great  extension  of  psychology 
applied  to  education.  The  war  then  helped  rapidly  to 
promote  the  growth  of  this  humanising  influence. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  great  educational  changes 
lately  made  and  contemplated  in  Germany  are  towards 
reorganisation  of  the  whole  system,  the  creation  of  new 
school-types  and  the  education  of  the  teacher.  This  form 
of  change  has  not  yet  begun  in  England,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  continuation  school. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  actual  school-work,  how¬ 
ever,  less  advance  seems  to  have  been  made  in  Germany. 
Here  and  there  science,  liberality,  and  democracy  are 
entering  even  the  classroom.  Examples  of  this  are  the 
extension  of  the  use  of  intelligence  tests,  the  methods  of  a 
group  of  men  of  whom  Direktor  Gaudig  of  Leipzig  is  the 
chief,  and  whose  compendious  book  on  frei-geistige  Tatigkeit 
(free  mental  activity),  published  recently,  must  be  read 
with  the  greatest  interest,  and  finally  the  new  spirit  in  the 
teaching  of  history,  where  Dr.  Kawerau,  of  Charlottenburg, 
plays  a  leading  part.  These  movements  seem  much  further 
in  England.  The  prominent  names  in  this  connection  seem 
not  only  to  be  more  numerous,  but  also  rather  to  express  a 
wide  national  spirit  than  to  lead  a  crusade. 

This  spirit  takes  various  forms.  It  comes  out  in  the 
various  efforts  towards  self-government  and  free  choice  of 
occupation  in  schools,  in  a  change  in  the  character  of  the 
schoolmaster  out  of  school  and  in  the  dropping  of  the 
domineering  personality  inside  the  building.  In  a  pro¬ 
gressive  training  college  the  verb  “  to  teach  ”  in  describing 
the  practice  of  the  schoolroom  has  almost  passed  out  of  the 
current  vocabulary.  Its  place  has  been  taken  by  the 
equivalent  of  "to  cause  to  learn.’’  "  I  want  to  help  the 

children  to  appreciate - — ”  "  The  children  are  to  try  and 

discover - .”  "  The  children  will  make  for  themselves 

and  then  deduce - .’’  The  children  are  generally  learning 

by  doing  something.  The  teacher  (here  it  is  difficult  to 
substitute  a  word  that  does  not  sound  artificial)  is  there, 
frequently  among  rather  than  before  the  scholars,  to  guide, 
help,  direct,  and  prevent  waste  of  energy  and  time,  but  he 
is  counted  the  better  craftsman  the  less  his  influence  is 
suspected  by  the  class. 

Very  largely  this  giving  and  gaining  of  an  activity  is 
embodied  in  a  wholesale  revolt  against  books  ;  but  some¬ 
times  it  is  expressed  just  by  the  scholar’s  voluntary  return 
to  the  book  to  inform  himself.  In  no  branch  of  study  can 
individuality  and  personality  emerge  better  than  in  drama. 
To  no  modern  class  is  a  play  a  book  merely  to  be  read. 
It  is  a  living  something  ;  and  to  read  it,  even  with  the 
distribution  of  parts,  is  but  a  miserable  travesty  of  life. 
To  learn  the  parts,  at  any  rate  of  certain  scenes,  seems  to  be 
the  least  difficulty,  even  if  the  book  is  sometimes  retained 
in  the  hand  to  give  confidence.  The  rostrum  is  at  once  a 
stage — away  with  the  desk,  the  chair  and  the  books  ! 
The  teacher  sits  in  the  class  with  the  audience,  sometimes 
takes  a  part.  Sometimes  the  class  is  big  enough  to  provide 
two  or  even  three  sets  of  players  of  the  scenes.  A  prompter 
is  frequent.  Lack  of  properties  and  dress  are  but  a  help  to 
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bring  out  the  necessity  for  purposeful  interpretation. 
The  acting  is  criticised  by  the  other  members  of  the  class. 
They  analyse  motive,  character,  plot.  They  give  chapter 
and  verse  for  their  objections  to  a  rendering,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  unjustified  by  former  events  or  traits  of  character 
revealed.  For  the  time  being  the  outside  world  is  well  lost, 
but  it  is  regained  later  in  double  measure  by  means  of  the 
knowledge,  human  understanding  and  power  of  concentra¬ 
tion  which  the  active  study  has  given. 

The  detailed  study  of  the  drama,  however,  with  the  com¬ 
plicated  play  of  adult  motives  and  passions  and  intricacies 
of  plot,  is  not  work  for  very  young  children,  and  it  must  of 
necessity  be  the  higher  forms  in  a  school  that  undertake  it. 
Nor  is  acting,  which,  to  be  of  any  avail,  must  be  at  least 
good  enough  to  justify  itself,  an  art  acquired  by  a  night’s 
sleep.  The  conscious  use  of  the  body  for  an  artistic  purpose, 
the  controlled  employment  of  gesture  and  facial  play  do  not 
come  very  naturally  to  young  people  at  the  most  self- 
conscious  age.  Yet  that  very  use  of  the  corporal  self 
constitutes  an  experience  far  more  indelible  in  its  effect 
on  the  mental  self  than  a  visual  or  aural  one.  Moreover, 
the  instinct  to  dramatise  is  inherent  in  the  youngest  child. 
Every  game  of  all  but  the  veriest  baby  is  an  instinct 
expressed  through  drama — hide  and  seek,  mothers  and 
fathers,  playing  at  shopping,  doctoring,  cleaning,  dressing 
up,  requests  to  elders  to  play  certain  parts  and  ask  certain 
questions,  and  so  on. 

The  new  teacher  makes  use  of  this  impulse  and  strives  to 
help  his  scholars  to  realise  it,  since  every  new  form  of 
expression  is  an  added  power.  Younger  children  therefore 
learn  miming,  that  is,  they  practise  the  relation  of  incidents 
and  tales  by  gesture  alone,  without  the  interference  of  speech. 
This  does  not  make  children  more  self-conscious  and 
affected.  It  teaches  them  the  true  use  of  gesture,  in  response 
to  mental  processes.  So  aptly  can  this  provide  children 
with  a  natural  outlet  for  the  play  of  the  imagination  that 
I  have  seen  a  group  of  girls  aged  nine  or  ten  fill  in  their 
recreation  time  in  the  playground  by  the  organised  mime  of 
some  incident,  and  repeat  it  again  and  again  for  improve¬ 
ment.  Indeed  it  is  remarkable  how  much  is  done  in  a  New 
school  without  the  presence  of  a  presiding  deity. 

VERSE  FORM— AN  EXPERIMENTAL  LESSON. 

By  K.  Forbes -Dunlop,  B.A. 

The  appreciation  of  poetry  must  ever  depend  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  the  knowledge  of  its  structure.  Every  girl 
at  some  point  in  her  English  course  ought  to  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  purely  mechanical  side  of  verse 
construction,  and  very  early  should  be  practised  in  detecting 
rhyme,  alliteration,  etc.  The  child  early  recognises  resem¬ 
blances  of  sound,  and  early  knows  that  “  cold  ”  rhymes  with 
“  gold  ”  ;  “  sing  ’•’  with  “  wing,”  etc.  The  recurrence  of 
rhyming  sounds,  their  orderly  arrangement,  may  be 
appreciated  by  means  of  the  following  experimental  lesson. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  hour,  a  verse  of  easy  structure 
is  written  on  the  board  and  the  arrangement  of  the  rhymes 
noted,  e.g.  : 

“  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white  ; 

To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly  ; 

The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water-Sprite, 

Whose  screams  forebode  that  wreck  is  nigh.” 

The  rhymes  are  symbolised  thus  :  a  b  a  b. 

Next,  a  verse  of  similar  construction  is  written  on  the 
board  with  the  final  syllable  of  each  line  omitted,  and 
replaced  by  a  dash.  The  arrangement  of  the  rhyme  is  also 
indicated,  thus  — 

O’er  Roslin  all  that  dreary -  a 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to - ;  b 

’Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire’s - ,  a 

And  redder  than  the  bright  moon - ■.  b 


The  girls  are  asked  to  think  of  the  words  omitted  and  to 
put  up  their  hands  when  they  have  decided  on  them.  After 
a  few  minutes,  some  at  least  of  the  girls  have  chosen  the 
correct  words.  Then,  to  each  member  of  the  class  is  given  a 
sheet  of  paper,  each  with  a  different  verse  written  out  in  a 
similar  manner  to  this  last — with  the  last  syllable,  01- 
syllables,  of  each  line  replaced  by  dashes  ;  and  the  rhyme 
arrangement  indicated.  On  each  paper  the  author’s  name 
is  given.  Each  paper  is  numbered.  If,  for  instance,  there 
are  twelve  girls  in  a  class,  there  are  twelve  such  verses, 
numbered  from  1  to  12. 

The  girls  rule  out  a  page  in  their  rough  books  into 
twelve  sections,  each  section  ready  to  take  the  missing 
words  in  the  right  order.  They  number  these  sections  from 
1  to  12. 

When  the  verse-slips  are  given  out,  four  minutes  are 
allowed  for  consideration,  and  each  writes  down  the  missing 
words  in  the  section  of  her  own  page  bearing  the  number 
corresponding  to  that  on  the  slip  which  she  holds,  e.g.,  if 
Ethel  is  third  in  class,  she  has  "  verse  3,”  and  she  puts  the 
words  selected  in  “  section  3.”  No  mark  of  any  kind  may 
be  made  on  the  verse-slips. 

When  the  four  minutes  have  expired,  they  pass  the  slips 
on,  in  order.  Thus  Ethel,  who  had  "  number  3  ”  before, 
now  has  "  number  2.”  In  this  way,  each  girl  in  time  sees 
the  twelve  slips  in  circulation,  and  each  fills  up  all  the 
sections  on  her  own  page. 

The  mistress  then  calls  in  all  the  slips  and  goes  through 
them  one  by  one,  reading  the  complete  verses.  The  girls 
correct  their  own  and  count  up  their  totals  at  the  end. 

Such  verses  as  the  following  may  be  used.  They  are 
taken  from  "  Poems  of  To-day.” 

Requiem  (by  R.  L.  Stevenson). 


Under  the  wide  and  starry  [sky],  a 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  [lie],  a 

Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  [die],  a 

And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  [will],  b 


For  “  preparation,”  each  girl  chooses  the  verse  in  circu¬ 
lation  which  appeals  to  her  most  and,  taking  it  as  model, 
composes  a  verse  with  the  same  structural  form  and  same 
arrangement  of  rhyme. 

In  this  way,  the  girls  are  led  to  a  practical  realisation  of 
the  recurrence  of  accent  as  well  as  of  rhyme,  and  are  thus 
prepared  for  the  next  lesson  in  which  Iambic  Metre, 
Trochaic  Metre,  etc.,  may  be  considered. 

As  verse-making  is  a  new  experiment  for  most  of  the  girls, 
the  results  will  not  reach  a  very  high  poetic  level,  but,  if 
the  girls  have  begun  to  appreciate  the  “  form  ”  used  by  the 
poet,  something  has  been  gained .  The  following  verses,  based 
on  the  stanzas  quoted  above,  were  the  unaided  work  of 
girls  aged  fourteen  : — 

The  Veldt. 

When  the  stars  shine  over  the  Veldt  and  the  sun  has  gone 
to  rest, 

'Tis  good  to  roam  out  alone,  and  leave  the  hot  dorp  a 
space ; 

Out  on  the  broad  stretch  of  sand  and  on  to  the  misty  West, 

While  near  you  a  lone  jackal  wails  or  glides  by  with 
stealthy  pace. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  lesson  of  this  type  is  that  it 
leads  the  girls  to  a  consideration  of  the  “  Form  ”  of  poetry. 
Any  realisation  of  structure  develops  the  appreciation  of 
style. 
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AFTER  EIGHT  YEARS. 

I  went  to  hear  “  Parsifal  ”  the  other  night  for  the  first 
time  in  some  years,  the  last  time  being  its  first  performance 
in  England  after  the  ban  had  expired.  I  forget  exactly  by 
what  means  this  opera  was  copyrighted  to  Bayreuth,  but 
no  doubt  the  idea  in  Wagner’s  mind  was  to  bolster  up  its 
reputation  by  a  false  importance,  in  which  he  most  certainly 
succeeded,  and  one  will  not  easily  forget  the  excitement  of 
the  first  English  performance.  Now  that  it  has  settled 
into  line  to  be  judged  with  the  others  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
reason  for  Wagner’s  false  boosting.  ‘ ‘  Parsifal  ’ ’  is  not  a  great 
opera.  It  is  a  work  past  the  zenith,  besides  which  I  very 
much  doubt  its  sincerity.  Nietzsche  attacked  Wagner  for 
his  weakness  in  falling  back  upon  Christianity,  but  did  he  ? 
Can  anyone  imagine  a  sincere  Christian  of  the  nineteenth 
century  using  the  New  Testament  scene  in  the  last  act 
where  Kundry  washed  Parsifal’s  feet,  and  dries  them  with 
her  hair  ?  It  may  be  said  that  many  good  Christians 
enjoy  it,  but  Wagner  was  too  much  of  an  artist  to  be 
deceived.  He  saw  its  effectiveness,  and  like  many  other 
things  in  this  opera,  it  is  obviously  the  work  of  an  im¬ 
pressionist.  This  is  really  the  secret  of  “  Parsifal’s”  weak¬ 
ness.  The  probability  is  that  in  “  Parsifal”  Wagner  was  try¬ 
ing  all  his  old  successes,  that  he  said  to  himself,  ‘‘Well,  the 
Guild  stuff  in  the  ‘  Meistersingers  ’  was  very  much  liked, 
we’ll  have  the  Knights  of  the  Grail  business,  and  with  the 
Germans  the  religious  chorale  stunt  is  always  a  success. 
Then  the  Venusburg  music  was  a  great  draw — very  well, 
let  us  have  the  flower  maidens.”  Nevertheless  “  Parsifal  ” 
has  some  wonderful  moments,  generally  referred  to  as 
purple  patches,  but  better  than  that.  Fortunately  for  the 
opera  the  music  during  the  elevation  of  the  grail  is  perfectly 
successful.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  Wagner  always 
brings  off  ;  I  mean  that  he  always  succeeds  with  the  apex 
of  his  idea.  The  “  Preislied  ”  in  the  ‘‘Meistersingers  “  is  a 
good  example  of  this,  as  is  the  “  liebestod  ”  from  “  Tristan.” 

For  the  performance  itself,  this  was  very  good.  Some 
things  have  been  cut  out,  principally  the  dreadful  panorama 
of  the  journey  to  the  church  of  the  grail,  which  unrolls. from 
one  side  of  the  stage  and  rolls  up  on  the  other  with  a  horrid 
din,  Gurnemanz  and  Parsifal  meanwhile  pretending  to  walk 
in  the  opposite  direction,  a  delusion  that  would  have  been 
greatly  increased  had  the  ingenious  Wagner  thought  of  a 
moving  carpet.  The  flower  maidens’  music  is  dreadfully 
poor,  and  whether  on  its  own  demerits  or  the  faults  of  the 
performers,  I  can’t  decide  which,  reminded  me  forcibly  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Gurnemanz  was  beautifully  played, 
and  this  actor  has,  as  is  well  known,  a  wonderful  voice,  and 
one  which  can  bear  up  against  any  amount  of  orchestra. 
Walter  Hyde,  as  Parsifal,  sang  beautifully,  and  had  very 
little  acting  to  do.  I  can’t  understand  why,  however,  even 
if  Parsifal  is  a  perfect  fool,  he  should  make  a  face  like  a 
laughing  jackass  when  he  says,  “  What  is  the  grail  ?  ” 
Surely  this  is  a  singular  notion  of  innocence.  However, 
for  his  singing  much  must  be  forgiven  him.  Altogether  for 
those  whose  nerves  can  stand  an  evening  of  Wagner,  it  was 
a  very  fine  performance. 

Rupert  Lee. 

The  British  Music  Society  will  hold  its  annual  Conference 
in  London  at  the  .Eolian  Hall,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  June 
30  and  July  1.  On  the  Friday  afternoon  there  will  be  a  concert 
by  Army  bands  in  the  Albert  Hall,  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  British  Music  Society,  the  Incorporated  Society  of  .Musicians, 
and  the  Federation  of  British  Music  Industries, 


HOW  A  VIOLIN  STRING  IS  MADE. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  well  to  state  that  the  gut,  or  catgut, 
which  is  the  commonest  material  for  violin  strings,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  domestic,  or  even  the  wild, 
cat.  The  best  gut  is  obtained  from  Scotch  sheep  or  lambs, 
and  the  second  best  quality  from  the  English  animals. 
Inferior  qualities  are  imported  from  Egypt,  India,  and 
Syria,  or  are  obtained  from  frozen  carcases  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

These  inferior  brands  are  largely  used  for  the  massed- 
production  manufacture  of  cheap  German  strings.  Still, 
it  is  as  well  to  be  fair.  So,  in  justice  to  the  Germans,  it 
should  be  added  that  the  best  quality  Scotch  or  English 
gut  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  so  largely  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  aeroplane  fabrics  that  there  is  very 
little  available  for  foreign  markets. 

To  see  the  actual  process  of  making  gut  strings  is  neither 
easy  nor  pleasant.  The  material  used  is  in  the  highest 
degree  malodorous  in  the  early  stages.  Consequently, 
under  the  Factories  Act,  gut  factories  must  be  established 
in  isolated  positions  right  out  in  the  country. 

The  best  method  of  making  the  strings  is  to  start  with  gut 
which  has  been  dried.  It  is  then  flat ;  but  after  it  has  been 
soaked  in  potash,  it  assumes  the  consistency  of  jelly  and  the 
appearance  of  macaroni  or,  rather,  of  the  valve  rubber 
every  bicyclist  uses.  After  this  tubular  gut  has  been  split 
(a  delicate  process,  this,  and  one  requiring  extreme  care 
and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator)  it  is  twisted  into 
strands,  the  number  of  the  strands  obviously  varying  with 
the  pitch  of  the  string  the  gut  is  to  be  used  for.  The 
vibration  rate  of  a  violin  string  clearly  cannot  depend,  as 
does  that  of  a  piano  string,  on  its  length,  since  all  violin 
strings  are  of  the  same  length.  The  pitch  of  the  string  must, 
therefore,  depend  on  its  thickness,  the  fewer  the  strands 
the  higher  being  the  pitch.  After  being  twisted  the  string 
is  dried,  bleached  with  sulphur,  smoothed  with  pumice  stone, 
and  polished  with  best  olive  oil.  Finally  it  is  wrapped  in 
wool  and  seasoned  for  weeks.  This  last  is  a  very  important 
process.  Innocent  young  violinists  who  ask  (and  I  am 
assured  they  often  do)  for  freshly  made  strings  little  know 
what  they  are  talking  about. 

Before  leaving  the  gut  string,  there  is  one  point  on  which 
emphasis  should  be  laid.  No  two  pieces  or  strips  of  gut 
stretch  alike.  Therefore  all  the  best  strings  must  be  made 
by  hand.  Machinery  which  will  allow  for  variations  in 
stretching  cannot  be  devised.  Therefore  machine-made 
strings  are  an  abomination. 

A  substitute  for  the  gut  string  is  the  string  of  silk.  The 
silk  comes,  in  cocoon,  from  China  or  Japan.  It  is  prepared 
or  ”  thrown  ”  at  Macclesfield,  and  after  the  “  throwsters  ” 
have  done  their  work,  it  looks  more  or  less  like  superfine 
machine  silk  wound  on  reels. 

A  silk  string  is  made  by  taking  the  requisite  number  of 
strands  (eleven  go  to  an  E  string).  These  are  stretched  to 
the  required  length,  impregnated  with  gelatine,  and  twisted. 
The  excess  gelatine  is  then  wiped  off  and  the  string  is  dried, 
the  latter  operation  taking  about  fifteen  minutes.  The 
string  is  then  smoothed  with  sand  paper,  hardened  by  a 
secret  process  I  cannot  describe  (for  it  was  not  revealed  to 
me),  and  polished. 

There  is  one  other  type  of  string — the  steel  E  string. 
This  has  many  advantages  in  durability  ;  it  will  last  for 
months.  Consequently  some  music  dealers  look  at  it 
askance,  forgetting  that  the  effect  of  the  steel  on  the  bow 
necessitates  frequent  repairing  of  the  latter,  so  that  what 
the  dealer  loses  on  the  swings,  he  makes  up  on  the  round¬ 
abouts. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

Dual  Control. 

A  great  effort  is  now  being  made  by  the  established  and 
free  churches  and  local  education  authorities  to  secure  the 
abolition  of  the  dual  control  of  primary  schools.  A  com¬ 
mittee  representing  all  the  interests  involved  has  been  set 
up  to  work  out  the  details  of  a  scheme.  They  have  already 
held  one  meeting,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  the  point  of  view 
of  the  teachers  is  being  put  at  each  meeting  by  the  two 
representatives  of  the  N.U.T.  who  have  seats  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  committee.  Unless  the  scheme  evolved  is  acceptable 
to  the  professional  aspirations  of  the  Union  it  cannot 
succeed.  It  must  secure  the  abolition  of  tests  and  there 
must  be  no  “  Right  of  Entry  ”  to  the  provided  schools. 

The  Burnham  Committee. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  the  Burnham  Committees  are  to 
continue  to  function.  The  full  committees  met  on  the  18th 
May  and  arrangements  were  made  for  meetings  of  the 
Reference  Committees — subject  to  the  Treasury’s  approval. 
The  work  of  the  Reference  Committees  is  of  importance  to 
all  concerned — the  Board,  the  local  authorities,  and  the 
teachers — as  an  interpreting  committee. 

The  Salaries  Position. 

So  far  as  the  adoption  by  L.E.A.s  of  the  scales  allocated 
by  the  Burnham  Committee  is  concerned  the  position  is 
more  satisfactory  than  was  at  one  time  expected.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  authorities  who  have  not 
yet  adopted  the  scales  and,  more  serious  still,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  determination  in  certain  quarters  to  break  down 
the  scales.  I  am  glad  to  say  the  Local  Education  Authorities 
panel  of  the  Burnham  Committee  are  keen  on  maintaining 
the  scales — as  keen  as  are  the  members  of  the  teachers’ 
panel.  Both  panels  attach  far  greater  importance  to  this 
than  to  the  meticulous  observance  of  what  are  known  as  the 
“  frills  ”  of  the  scales.  At  the  moment  the  N.U.T.  is 
directing  its  attention  to  those  areas  where  a  struggle  is 
proceeding  for  the  observance  of  the  Report.  Southampton 
is  the  centre  of  interest  still.  There  the  authority  is  still 
unrepentant  and  the  children  still  on  holiday.  The  teachers 
are  solid  and  the  Union  is  prepared  to  carry  on  the  fight 
until  the  authority  shows  a  more  reasonable  attitude. 
Other  areas  in  which  trouble  is  pending  are,  South  Shields, 
Bootle,  Burnley,  Rochdale,  Sheffield,  Bradford,  Brighouse, 
and  Shipley. 

London — Another  Matter. 

Mr.  Fisher’s  dictum  that  head  teachers  must,  in  schools 
of  under  250  in  average  attendance,  make  themselves 
responsible  for  a  class  means  that  700  certificated  teachers  in 
the  senior  departments  are  to  be  displaced.  Also,  his 
pronouncement — to  be  made  a  Code  requirement — that 
in  infants’  departments  children  under  six  years  of  age  are 
to  be  taught  by  “  supplementary  ”  teachers  means  the 
displacement  of  about  2,000  more  certificated  teachers. 
It  will  be  seen  London  will  be  very  badly  hit  by  this  new 
“  economy.”  London  teachers  are  naturally  gravely  anxious 
and  several  mass  meetings  have  already  been  held  to  con¬ 
sider  the  situation. 

Mr.  Cove,  President  of  the  Union,  has  been  invited  to 
visit  the  United  States  to  address  the  National  Education 
Association  (U.S.A.)  at  Boston.  He  will  probably  accept 
the  invitation. 

The  application  of  the  L.C.C.  to  approach  the  Government 
in  respect  of  the  50  per  cent,  grant  on  teachers’  salaries  has 
been  forwarded  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  secretary  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  ! 

The  London  Day  Continuation  Schools  are  gradually 
being  starved  out  of  existence  by  the  refusal  of  the  L.C.C. 
to  compel  attendance. 


ART. 

THE  SPRING  SHOWS. 

The  period  before  the  war,  say  from  1911,  the  year  of 
the  first  Grafton  Gallery  post-impressionist  show,  to  1914 
or  a  little  later,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  exciting  time  in 
the  Arts  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us.  The  isms  then 
in  ferment  were  considered  by  many  to  be  heralds  and  by 
some  even  causes  of  the  war,  sharing  with  dancing,  Nietzsche, 
and  roller  skating,  this  terrible  responsibility.  If  there  is 
anything  in  this  line  of  argument,  then  we  should  now  feel 
confident  that,  in  spite  of  the  ill  chance  of  the  Genoa  Con¬ 
ference,  we  are  in  for  a  long  period  of  steady  work  and 
peace.  There  is  something  after  all  in  the  classic  revival, 
however  ill  chosen  the  name  may  be.  Derain,  the  designer 
of  La  Boutique  Fantasque,  is  painting  like  a  Florentine  ; 
Matisse  is  occupying  himself  with  a  desire  just  to  draw 
“  a  hand  or  a  foot  or  a  figure  for  its  own  sake  ”  ;  Picasso  is 
— well  himself  always,  and  still  painting  some  abstracts, 
but  at  the  same  time  much  occupied  with  what  the  public 
would  call  ”  less  startling  ”  work. 

In  England,  at  the  most  ”  advanced  ”  club,  the  London 
Group,  all  the  talk  is  of  ”  good  sound  painting,”  and  I  have 
even  heard  one  member  extolling  Velasquez  above  all 
others,  and  Velasquez,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  idol 
of  the  average  R.A.  In  fact  everything  seems  ripe  for  a 
little  chat  about  the  swing  of  the  pendulum.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article,  while  briefly  reviewing  the  spring 
shows,  to  point  out  that  this  easy  conclusion  is  darkening 
counsel  without  wisdom.  A  little  consideration  dispels 
the  pendulum  theory,  and  one  feels  that  there  is  a  better 
simile  in  canned  goods  ;  that  is  to  say  that  having  with  a 
great  deal  of  struggle  and  cut  fingers  wrenched  off  the  top, 
they  are  now  pouring  out  the  goods. 

As  all  the  spring  shows,  except  the  R.A.,  will  be  over  by 
the  time  this  appears  in  print,  I  will  take  them  from  the 
youngest  up  and  treat  of  the  London  Group  first.  Here 
one  is  very  much  inclined  against  the  pendulum  theory,  for 
the  change  in  general  outlook  is  not  so  much  one  of  pleasing 
instead  of  defying  the  public  as  rather  one  of  ignoring  it. 
However  much  any  of  the  members  may  be  trying  to 
paint,  just  as  any  “  established  master  ”  has  done,  one  feels 
they  have  come  to  it  for  themselves.  I  am  reminded  of  a 
moral  story  in  one  of  my  childhood’s  books  called  “  Those 
Old  Folk,”  where  a  certain  hive  of  bees  decided  to  ignore 
their  fathers  and  build  their  cells  some  new  shape  instead 
of  hexagonal,  and  so  tried  octagonal,  which  didn’t  fit  square, 
which  fitted  but  were  not  strong  enough,  and  so  on,  until 
one  day,  when  the  old  method  was  quite  forgotten,  it  was 
re-invented,  and  all  the  bees  exclaimed,  “  hexagonal — that 
is  an  idea — ah  !  if  only  those  old  folk  could  see  us  now.”  • 

I  suspect  that  the  moral  of  this  is  not  what  my  mentors 
intended  it  to  be,  for  the  re-discoverers  are  not  revivalists, 
they  are  pioneers. 

Another  cheering  sign  is  that  so  many  painters  are 
showing  this  year  works  which  one  feels  are  decidedly  the 
best  they  have  yet  painted.  Mr.  Elliot  Seabrook’s  two 
landscapes,  Miss  Watson  Williams’  “  Interior,”  a  most 
happy  design  beautifully  painted  ;  Mr.  Paul  Nash’s  sea¬ 
scape  of  Dymchurch;  and  Mr.  Meninsky’s  “  Nude,”  to 
mention  a  few.  A  detailed  account  of  all  the  interesting 
works  shown  would  take  up  too  much  space  and  be  super¬ 
fluous  at  this  date.  Suffice  to  say  it  was  the  most  hopeful 
and  interesting  of  all  the  spring  exhibitions. 

Rupert  Lee. 
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THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA. 

By  S.  B.  Banerjea, 

Late  Editor,  The  Calcutta  University  Magazine. 

The  non-co-operation  movement  in  India  has  badly 
affected  education.  In  Bengal,  for  instance,  the  institutions 
affiliated  with  the  Calcutta  University  have  lost  some 
20  per  cent,  of  their  students.  So-called  national  institutes 
have,  no  doubt,  been  started  by  the  non-co-operators  ;  but 
they  are  more  or  less  moribund.  The  students  explain  that 
education  no  longer  pays,  and  so  they  do  not  care  to 
matriculate  or  win  degrees.  Even  those  who  have  passed 
often  grumble.  They  ask  that  the  whole  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  India  should  be  remodelled.  Let  them,  who  seek 
education  for  education’s  sake,  win  degrees  and  diplomas  ; 
but  for  others,  let  there  be  a  system  of  teaching  just  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Remodelling  means  money,  which  the  Government 
cannot  afford  at  present.  They  are  creating  new  Univer¬ 
sities.  For  instance,  one  is  going  to  be  opened  at  Delhi 
shortly.  Agra  Jubbulpur  or  Nagpur,  Madras,  Assam,  and 
Cawnpur  will  have  one  University  each  in  the  very  near 
future.  Universities  are  good,  no  doubt,  but  they  do  not 
meet  public  demand.  So  instead  of  arts-teaching  univer¬ 
sities,  let  there  be  more  technological  universities. 

Most  of  the  older  universities  are  bankrupt.  Their 
expenditure  exceeds  their  income  and  their  authorities  do 
not  know  how  to  make  both  ends  meet.  None  of  them  is 
highly  endowed,  their  income  being  derived  mainly  from 
examination  fees.  These,  again,  have  gone  up  very  much 
in  recent  years,  but  to  no  avail.  A  further  increase  is 
contemplated,  but  the  Government  will  not  sanction  any 
increase.  The  public  are  strongly  against  it.  It  is  feared 
that  if  no  help  from  Government  be  forthcoming,  the 
universities  will  have  to  give  up  their  teaching  side  and 
become  examining  bodies  again. 

Certain  enterprising  educationists  in  Bombay  have 
started  a  women’s  university.  They  have  secured  a  lot 
of  money,  but  it  is  not  enough  for  their  purposes.  Bombay 
has  several  millionaires,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
some  one  or  other  of  them  gave  away  a  million  to  this 
university. 

A  large  number  of  well-known  Bengalis  are  now  trying 
to  establish  a  women’s  university  in  Calcutta.  They  have 
issued  an  appeal  to  the  public,  but  so  far  it  has  met  with  no 
response.  Very  little  money  is  available  here  ;  and  unless 
donations  are  forthcoming  from  other  parts,  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  university. 

The  Anglo-Indians  want  a  university  of  their  own,  but 
they,  too,  are  handicapped  for  want  of  funds. 

There  are  hundreds  of  Indians  who  favour  compulsory 
education  ;  but  they  forget  the  fact  that  without  money 
their  hope  will  not  be  realised.  The  people  are  over¬ 
burdened  with  taxes,  and  no  wonder  the  suggestion  of  an 
education  cess  is  not  receiving  general  support.  Certain 
newspapers  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  a  cess 
for  educational  purposes. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  sad  to  note  that  several  Govern¬ 
ment  schools  are  going  to  be  closed  shortly.  The  Poona 
Government  High  School,  an  institution  of  many  years’ 
standing,  will  be  abolished  very  shortly — a  fact  which  has 
pained  many  parents. 

Under  the  reform  scheme  education  is  a  transferred 
subject.  The  Education  Ministers,  who  are  all  Indians,  are 
trying  their  best  to  improve  matters.  But  when  funds  are 
lacking,  we  cannot  make  out  how  they  will  be  able  to  keep 
things  going,  let  alone  the  question  of  improving. 

The  position,  in  short,  is  desperate,  if  not  hopeless. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PADUA,  1222—1922. 

“  Fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts,”  celebrated  last  month 
the  Seventh  Centenary  of  its  illustrious  University  with 
stately  ceremonial,  and  on  the  part  of  the  students,  with 
antique  pageantry  that  lost  nothing  of  its  savour  and 
picturesqueness  from  an  infusion  of  the  goliard  spirit  which 
the  Paduan  students  have  inherited  from  their  predecessors, 
the  goliardi,  or  ”  wandering  scholars,”  of  mediajval  times. 
For  a  brief  space  the  middle  age  of  Italy  lived  again. 
Dante  and  Ariosto,  and  a  cloud  of  witnesses  from  the  heroic 
past  revisited  the  glimpses  of  the  sun. 

The  celebrations  culminated  on  May  15th,  in  a  com¬ 
memoration  ceremony  in  the  scala  della  Ragione.  The 
ceremony  should  have  taken  place  in  the  aula  of  the 
University,  but  this  hall,  though  large,  would  have  held 
only  a  small  proportion  of  those  invited.  Moreover,  the 
scala  della  Ragione  had  exceptional  claims  to  the  honour 
of  being  chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  supreme  event  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Seventh  Centenary  of  the  Paduan  Studium 
Gcnerale.  .  It  was  built  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  as  a  seat  of  government  and  a  palace  of  justice,  and 
has  in  recent  times  been  generous  in  its  hospitality  to  all 
manifestations  of  art,  from  painting  to  music.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  hall  in  Europe. 

The  effect  was  in  the  highest  degree  spectacular  and 
imposing  as  students  and  citizens  filed  into  the  vast  space 
between  the  royal  platform  at  one  end  and  the  model  of 
the  equestrian  statue  by  Donatello  at  the  other.  Even  the 
statue  and  all  the  windows  were  occupied  by  spectators. 
Then  entered  in  procession  the  foreign  delegations,  preceded 
by  more  than  three  hundred  students  of  the  several 
Faculties,  standard-bearers  carrying  the  gonfalon  of  the 
University  and  mace-bearers.  Each  group  of  professors, 
resplendent  in  gowns  of  every  conceivable  colour,  alternated 
with  a  group  of  students.  All  the  States  and  Dominions 
of  the  entire  world,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  were 
represented.  Italy  was  represented  by  many  political 
personages  of  the  highest  distinction,  as  well  as  by  scholars 
and  scientists. 

The  arrival  of  the  King  was  the  signal  for  an  extraordinary 
demonstration  of  enthusiastic  loyalty.  The  King  took  his 
seat  between  a  prince  of  the  Church,  Cardinal  Maffi,  and 
that  most  venerated  of  the  alumni  of  Padua,  Luzzatti. 

Next  the  Rector  delivered  an  address  in  Latin,  in  which 
he  resumed  the  glories  of  the  University.  The  Mayor  of 
Padua,  following  the  Rector,  expressed  the  pride  of  the  city 
in  its  University.  Sen.  Tamassia,  proceeding,  reconstructed 
an  erudite  synthesis  of  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  University  during  seven  centuries.  Then  three 
hundred  students  stationed  about  the  equestrian  statue 
sang  the  hymn  composed  by  Zandonai  to  the  words  of 
Bertacchi.  The  applause  that  followed  having  subsided, 
the  oratory  was  resumed.  Seven  foreign  delegates  in  turn 
mounted  the  tribune.  An  English  delegate  spoke  for  the 
British  Empire,  a  French  delegate  for  the  Argentine, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Chile,  France,  Greece,  Ireland,  Peru, 
Portugal,  Roumania,  and  Spain,  all  chanted  in  discourses 
of  Tacitean  brevity  the  praises  of  the  Paduan  University, 
and  all,  including  the  representatives  of  Germany  and 
America,  were  warmly  acclaimed.  The  speech-making 
concluded  with  stirring  orations  from  Luzzatti,  for  the 
Universities  of  Italy,  and  Minister  Anile  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  And  then  the  whole  assembly  sang  lustily  the 
students’  hymn,  for  which  all  rose  to  their  feet. 

Finally  came  an  exchange  of  greetings.  The  embrace  of 
the  Rectors  of  the  Universities  of  Padua  and  Bologna  was 
emphasized  by  acclamations  as  a  sign  and  token  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  the  two  Universities, 
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HEROES  OF  INDIAN  HISTORY.  By  J.  C.  ALLEN.  With  8  Maps  and  37  Illustrations  Is.  6d. 

TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  By  CHARLES  and  MARY  LAMB.  (Abridged.) 

With  28  Illustrations,  Introduction  and  Notes  by  D.  SALMON  2s.  3d. 

CAPTAIN  COOK’S  VOYAGES.  (Abridged.)  With  Frontispiece,  Introduction  and  Notes  by  j.  C.  ALLEN  Is.  9d. 
THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.  By  CHARLES  READE.  (Abridged.) 

With  Frontispiece,  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  C.  ALLEN  2s.  Od. 

THE  LIFE  OF  NELSON.  BY  ROBERT  SOUTHEY.  (Abridged.) 

With  12  Maps  and  Illustrations,  also  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  C.  ALLEN  Is.  9d. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF.  By  STANLEY  WEYMAN.  (Abridged.)  With  Introduction  and  Notes  Is.  9d. 
WESTWARD  HO  !  By  CHARLES  KINGSLEY.  (Abridged.) 

With  Frontispiece,  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  C.  ALLEN  Is.  9d. 


A  BOOK  OF  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  R.  L.  s.  d. 
STEVENSON.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  S.  G.  Dunn, 

M.A.  (Oxon.)  . 2  0 

ENGLISH  LETTERS  SELECTED  FOR  READING  IN 
SCHOOLS.  By  H.  J.  Anderson,  M.A.  A  Collection  of  76 
Letters  by  43  Representative  Authors...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  3 

ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND.  By  Lewis  Carroll  .  1  6 

MICAH  CLARKE  :  A  Tale  of  Monmouth’s  Rebellion.  By  Sir  A. 

Conan  Doyle.  (Abridged  Edition)  With  20  Illustrations  ...  2  6 
THE  WHITE  COMPANY.  By  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle.  (Abridged 

Edition.)  With  12  Illustrations  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  0 

THE  REFUGEES.  A  Tale  of  Two  Continents. 

By  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle.  (Abridged.)  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  G.  A.  Twentyman,  B.A.,  and  15  Illustrations  ...  ...  2  6 

ERIC  BRIGHTEYES.  By  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  K.B.E.  (Abridged.) 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  Malins,  M.A.,  and  with  31 

Illustrations  and  Initials  . 2  0 

LYSBETH.  A  Tale  of  the  Dutch.  By  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  K.B.E. 
(Abridged.)  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  B.  D.  Godfrey, 

M.A.,  and  11  Illustrations  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3  0 

HEREWARD  THE  WAKE.  “  Last  of  the  English.” 

By  Charles  Kingsley.  (Abridged.)  With  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  W.  H.  Barber,  B.A.  ...  . 2  0 

THE  HEROES  t  or,  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Children. 

By  Charles  Kingsley.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Walter 

R.  Prideaux,  M.A.  6  Illustrations  and  2  Maps  . 1  6 

SETTLERS  IN  CANADA.  By  Captain  Marryat.  (Abridged.) 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  G.  M.  Handley,  B.A.  ...  ...  2  0 

LITERARY  SELECTIONS  FROM  CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  A  Sister  of  Notre  Dame  ...  2  3 

THE  KING  OF  THE  GOLDEN  RIVER.  By  John  Ruskin  ...  1  0 

TOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  T.  Hughes.  (Abridged.) 

With  Frontispiece,  and  Introduction  and  Notes  by  A.  J.  Arnold, 

B.A.  . 1  9 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THACKERAY. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  John  Thornton,  M.A.  ...  ...  1  6 

LITTLE  WOMEN.  By  L.  M.  Alcott.  With  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  J.  F.  McWilliam,  The  Belvedere  School,  Liverpool  ...  1  6 

TALES  OF  THE  GREEK  SEAS.  By  Andrew  Lang. 

With  7  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford.. .  ...  1  9 

-TALES  OF  TROY.  By  Andrew  Lang. 

With  7  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford,  and  a  Map  . 1  9 


FROUDE’S  SHORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  s.  d. 

Selections,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  Thornton,  M.A. 

With  7  Illustrations  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  6 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  RICHARD 
JEFFERIES.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  F.  Tickner, 

D.Litt.,  M.A.,  B.Sc . 1  6 

TALES  OF  KING  ARTHUR  AND  THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

Adapted,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  C.  Allen,  from  the 
“  Book  of  Romance,”  edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  With  20  Illus¬ 
trations  by  H.  J.  Ford  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  6 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GLITTERING  PLAIN. 

By  William  Morris.  With  Introduction,  Life  and  Notes...  ...  2  6 

THE  TALISMAN.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  (Abridged.) 

With  Biography  by  Andrew  Lang  ;  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
J.  Thornton,  M.A.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  0 

A  WONDER  BOOK.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Ada  Perry  ...  ...  ...  1  9 

THE  CORAL  ISLAND.  By  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  (Abridged.) 

With  Frontispiece,  Introduction  and  Notes  by  A.  S.  Tetley,  M.A.  2  0 
IVANHOE.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  (Abridged.)  With  Biography 

by  Andrew  Dang;  Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  H.  Allen  ...  1  9 

A  LEGEND  OF  MONTROSE.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  (Abridged.) 

With  Biography  by  Andrew  Lang  ;  Introduction  and  Notes  by 

R.  Lishman,  B.A.  . .  . 2  3 

QUENTIN  DURWARD.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

With  Biography  by  Andrew  Lang,  Introduction  and  Notes  by 

John  Thornton,  M.A . 1  9 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL.  By  Charles  Dickens.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes  by  E.  Gordon  Browne,  M.A.  ...  ...  ...  1  6 

SELECTIONS  FRCKM  DICKENS. 

With  Notes  by  L.  B.  Tillard,  B.A.,  and  4  Illustrations  ...  ...  2  0 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  (Abridged.) 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  W.  Silverdalf.,  and  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Lancelot  Speed  and  H.  J.  Ford  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  6 

GODS  AND  HEROES  OF  THE  NORTH.  By  Alice  Zimmern. 

Girton  College,  Cambridge.  With  Notes  and  12  Illustrations  ...  1  6 

MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  Selections. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  W.  Bartram,  M.A.  ...  ...  1  6 

MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Chapter  I. 

With  Biography  and  Notes  by  D.  Salmon . 1  9 

MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  CHAPTER  III. 

With  Biography  and  Notes  by  D.  Salmon . 19 

TANGLEWOOD  TALES.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Guy  Kendall,  M.A . 2  0 


RECENT  VOLUME.  POETRY. 

SOHRAB  AND  RUSTUM,  AND  BALDER  DEAD.  By  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

With  Frontispiece,  Introduction  and  Notes  Is.  9d. 


A  CHILD’S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES.  By  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son.  With  an  Introduction  by  Guy  Kendall,  M.A. ;  and  a  Portrait  1  6 

A  SELECTION  OF  POETRY  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Edited  by  John  Thornton,  M.A.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  0 

THE  STORY  OF  SIGURD  THE  VOLSUNG.  Written  in  Verse  by 
William  Morris.  With  Portions  condensed  into  Prose  by  Wini¬ 
fred  Turner,  B.A.,  and  Helen  Scott,  B.A.  With  Introduction 
and  Glossary  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  3 

THE  MAN  BORN  TO  BE  KING.  From  “  The  Earthly  Paradie.” 

By  William  Morris.  With  Introduction,  Life  and  Notes  ...  1  6 

ATLANTA’S  RACE  AND  THE  PROUD  KING. 

From  “  The  Earthly  Paradise.”  By  William  Morris.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes  . 1  9 


MACAULAY’S  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME  :  with  Ivi>  and 
The  Armada.  With  Biography  by  D.  Salmon.  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  J.  W.  Bartram,  M.A.  . 16 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

With  Biography  by  Andrew  Lang,  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W. 

Horton  Spragge,  M.A.  ...  . 2  0 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

With  Biography  by  Andrew  Lang,  Introduction  and  Notes  by  F. 
Tickner,  D.Litt.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  0 

MARMION.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  Biography  by  Andrew 

Lang,  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Guy  Kendall,  M.A .  1  9 

MILTON’S  PARADISE  LOST.  Each  with  Biography  of  John  Milton 

by  D.  Salmon,  Argument  and  Notes  by  W.  Elliott.  M.A.  Book  I  0  10 

Books  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V . . Each  0  9 

MILTON’S  COMUS,  IL  PENSEROSO,  L  ’ALLEGRO ,  AND 
LYCEDAS.  With  Biography  of  Milton  by  D.  Salmon,  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes  by  W.  Elliott,  M.A.  . 1  0 
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EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION. 

By  ROBERT  R.  RUSK,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Examiner  in  Experimental  Education  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

PERSPECTIVE.  The  Old  and  the  New  Method. 

By  A.  S.  PERCIVAL,  M.A.  (Camb.).  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

A  CAUSAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

By  J.  MARTIN,  B.Sc.,  Senior  Geography  Master,  Coopers’  Company’s  School,  London. 

With  1 10  Maps,  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FROM  BEOWULF  to  SWINBURNE. 

By  ANDREW  LANG,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  Complete  in  one  volume.  7s.  6d. 

The  following  parts  are  also  issued  : — 

I. — Early  and  Mediaeval  Literature  Is.  6d.  III. — Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Literature  Is.  6d. 
II. — Chaucer  to  Shakespeare  Is.  6d.  IV.— Eighteenth  Century  Literature  Is.  6d. 

THE  “  SWAN  ”  SHAKESPEARE. 

Each  volume  contains  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare  and  four  pictures  illustrating  his  life,  together  with 
Introduction,  Notes  and  a  Series  of  Illustrations  by  well-known  Artists.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  9d.  each. 


The  Winter’s  Tale.  With  Notes,  etc.,  by  T.  G. 

Wright.  With  10  Illustrations.  160  pages. 
Twelfth  Night.  With  Notes,  etc.,  by  A.  L.  Cann, 
B.A.  With  10  Illustrations.  141  pages. 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  With  Notes,  etc.,  by 
R.  G.  Williamson.  10  Illustrations.  156  pages. 
Richard  II.  With  Notes,  etc.,  by  W.  J.  Abel, 
B.A.  With  1 1  Illustrations.  202  pages. 
Macbeth.  With  Notes,  etc.,  by  R.  McWilliam, 
B.A.  With  10  Illustrations.  128  pages. 
King  John.  With  Notes,  etc.,  by  J.  W.  Young. 

With  9  Illustrations.  144  pages. 

As  You  Like  It.  With  Notes,  etc.,  by  W.  Dyche, 
B.A.  With  10  Illustrations.  134  pages. 


The  Tempest.  With  Notes,  etc.,  by  G.  W.  Stone. 

M.A.  With  10  Illustrations.  146  pages. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.  With  Notes,  etc.,  by 
John  Bidgood,  B.Sc.  With  10  Illustrations. 
150  pages. 

Julius  Caesar.  With  Notes,  etc.,  by  D.  Forsyth, 
M.A.,  D.Sc.  With  10  Illustrations.  135  pages. 
Henry  V.  With  Notes,  etc.,  by  D.  Ferguson, 
M.A.  With  10  Illustrations.  190  pages. 

A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  With  Notes, 
etc.,  by  J.  W.  Iliffe,  M.A.  With  10  Illus¬ 
trations.  142  pages. 

King  Lear.  With  Notes,  etc.,  by  A.  V.  Houghton. 
With  10  Illustrations.  172  pages. 


LONGMANS’  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEARE. 

Consisting  of  twelve  of  the  most  suitable  Plays  for  School  Reading.  Edited,  with  Glossary,  by  A.  V. 
HOUGHTON,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  Also  issued  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each. 

BOOKS  by  the  late  FRANK  RITCHIE,  M.A. 


First  Steps  in  Latin.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Key  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only.  4s .  post  free. 
Second  Steps  in  Latin.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s. 

Easy  Latin  Passages  for  Translation. 

Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Fabulae  Faciles.  A  First  Latin  Reader.  Con¬ 
taining  Detached  Sentences  and  Consecutive 
Stories.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

Crown  8vo.  3s. 

Imitative  Exercises  in  Easy  Latin  Prose. 

Based  on  “  Fabulae  Faciles.”  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Key  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only.  5s.  post  free. 

Easy  Continuous  Latin  Prose. 

Crown  8 vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  Practical  English  Grammar. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


First  Steps  in  English  Grammar. 

Crown  8 vo.  2s. 

First  Steps  in  Caesar.  The  Expeditions  to 
Britain,  De  Bello  Gallico,  IV,  20-36  ;  and 
V.  8-23.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

Preparatory  Caesar:  De  Bello  Gallico. 

Crown  8vo.  Book  II,  2s.  Book  III,  2s. 
Books  II  and  III,  3s.  6d. 

Latin  Grammar  Papers.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 
Easy  Ovid.  With  Rules  for  Scansion  and  Exercises 
thereon.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

A  First  Latin  Verse  Book.  Crown  8 vo.  2s.  6d. 
First  Steps  in  Greek.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Greek  Method  for  Beginners. 
By  F.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  and  E.  H.  Moore,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Key  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only.  5s.  6d. 
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MODERN  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

By  J.  W.  MELLOR,  D.Sc.  With  334  Illustrations.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

The  book  has  been  written  from  the  modern  standpoint,  and,  in  consequence,  the  more  recently 
established  principles  of  physical  chemistry  have  been  woven  with  the  facts  generally  taught  in 
chemistry  classes  in  Universities,  Technical  Institutes,  and  other  Schools. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

By  J.  W.  MELLOR,  D.Sc.  With  232  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

This  book  can  be  regarded  as  an  abridgment  of  the  author’s  “  Modern  Inorganic  Chemistry,”  in  a 
simpler  dress,  and  it  has  been  adapted  to  suit  beginners  in  chemistry. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

By  G.  S.  NEWTH,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  With  155  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS, 

QUALITATIVE  AND  QUANTITATIVE. 

By  G.  S.  NEWTH,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  With  102  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  ORGANIC  AND  INORGANIC. 

By  F.  MOLLWO  PERKIN,  C.B.E.,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.  With  16  Illustrations  and  Spectrum  Plate.  8vo.  9s. 

INTERMEDIATE  PHYSICS. 

By  W.  WATSON,  C.M.G.,  A.R.C.S.,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.R.S.  With  Diagrams.  8vo.  15s.  net. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICS,  including  a  Collection  of  Examples  and  Questions. 

By  W.  WATSON,  C.M.G.,  A.R.C.S.,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.R.S. 

Seventh  Edition.  Revised  by  HERBERT  MOSS,  M.Sc.  (Lond.),  A.R.C.S.,  D.I.C. 

With  Diagrams.  8vo.  21s. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS. 

A  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Student  working  in  a  Physical  Laboratory. 

By  W.  WATSON,  C.M.G.,  A. R.C.S.,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.R.S.  With  278  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

HYGIENE. 

By  J.  LANE  NOTTER,  M.A.,  M.D.,  and  R.  Id.  FIRTH. 

Ninth  Edition.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

A  Manual  for  Students  in  Advanced  Classes. 

By  E.  E.  BROOKS,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  A.M.I.E.E.,  and  A.  W.  POYSER,  M.A. 

With  413  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.  For  Advanced  Students. 

By  SYDNEY  G.  STARLING,  B.Sc.,  A.R.C.Sc.  With  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A  TREATISE  ON  LIGHT. 

By  R.  A.  HOUSTOUN,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.  With  328  Diagrams.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A  COURSE  IN  PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS. 

By  F.  M.  SAXELBY,  M.Sc.,  B.A.  With  200  Figures,  Examination  Questions,  and  Answers  to  the 
Examples.  8vo.  12s. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS. 

By  F.  M.  SAXELBY,  M.Sc.,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  4s. 

A  SCHOOL  FLORA.  For  the  use  of  Elementary  Botanical  Classes. 

By  W.  MARSHALL  WATTS,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  B.Sc.  (Viet.). 

With  205  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 
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LONGMANS’  LATIN  COURSE. 

With  copious  Exercises  and  Vocabularies.  Crown  8vo. 

Part  I. — Up  to  and  including  the  Regular  Verb,  Active  and  Passive.  2s.  6d. 

Key  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only,  3s.  lOd.  post  free. 

Part  II. — Including  Pronouns,  Numeral  Adjectives,  Irregular  Verbs,  Accusative  and  Infinitive,  Ablative  Absolute, 
Dependent  Questions,  Dependent  Clauses,  the  Use  of  the  Cases  and  Oratio  Obliqua.  3s.  6d. 

Key  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only,  5s.  4d.  post  free. 

Parts  I  and  II. — Complete  in  one  Volume.  5s. 

Key  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only,  7s.  lOd.  post  free. 

Part  III. — Elementary  Latin  Prose,  with  Complete  Syntax  and  Passages  for  learning  by  heart. 

By  W.  HORTON  SPRAGGE,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  the  City  of  London  School.  4s.  6d. 

Key  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only,  3s.  lOd.  post  free. 

**„.  The  Pronunciation  adopted  in  Longmans’  Latin  Course  is  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  with  a  view  to  securing  uniformity. 

ELEMENTARY  UNSEENS. 

With  Notes  and  Vocabularies.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

Key  for  the  use  of  Teachers  onlv,  4s.  lOd.  post  free. 

LONGMANS’  ILLUSTRATED  FIRST  LATIN  READING  BOOK  AND  GRAMMAR. 

By  H.  R.  HEATLEY,  M.A.  With  67  Illustrations  by  LANCELOT  SPEED.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

A  JUNIOR  LATIN  READER. 

Compiled  by  P.  M.  DRUCE,  M.A.,  and  M.  D.  MANDUELL,  M.A. 

With  38  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  SENIOR  LATIN  READER. 

Compiled  by  J.  LANG,  B.A.  With  82  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo.  4s. 

ARNOLD’S  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  LATIN  PROSE  COMPETITION. 

By  G.  G.  BRADLEY,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  7s. 

A  Key  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only,  5s.  4d.  post  free. 

GRADATIM  :  An  Easy  Latin  Translation  Book  for  Beginners.  With  Vocabulary. 

By  H.  R.  HEATLEY,  M.A.,  and  H.  N.  KINGDON,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

A  Key  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only,  5s.  4d.  post  free. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 

By  ARTHUR  SIDGWICK,  M.A.  With  Exercises.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Key  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only,  6s.  4d.  net. 

LONGMANS’  MODERN  FRENCH  COURSE. 

By  T.  H.  BERTENSHAW,  B.A.  Containing  Reading  Lessons,  Grammar  Passages  for  Repetition,  Exercises  and  Vocabu¬ 
laries.  With  Illustrations  by  D.  M.  Payne. 

Part  I. — Pupils’  Edition  2s.  6d.  Teachers’  Edition  3s. 

Part  II. — Pupils’  Edition  3s.  Teachers’  Edition  3s.  6d. 

Part  III. — Pupils’  Edition  3s.  6d.  Teachers’  Edition  4s.  6d. 

The  Teachers’  Edition  contains  all  the  matter  in  the  Pupils’  Edition,  together  with  additional  Notes  on  Reading 
Lessons,  Grammar  and  Passages  for  Repetition,  Translation  of  Exercises,  etc. 

THE  PHONETICS  OF  FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION. 

Being  Longmans’  Modern  French  Course,  Part  I.  Lessons  1-10,  in  the  transcript  of  the  Association  Phonetique. 
By  I.  M.  G.  AHERN,  B.A.,  Lond.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  3d.  net. 

MON  PETIT  LIVRE  FRANCAIS. 

By  CLARA  S.  DOLTON,  B.A.  With  Illustrations  by  Dorothy  M.  Payne.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

May  be  used  independently  or  as  an  introductory  book  to  Longmans’  Modern  French  Course. 

A  POCKET  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES. 

By  LEON  CONTANSEAU.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  his  son,  LUDOVIC  CONTANSEAU. 

Demy  16mo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

LONGMANS’  FRENCH  TEXTS. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies,  by  T.  H.  BERTENSHAW,  B.A. 

(a)  Pupils’  Edition,  with  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies. 

(b)  Teachers’  Edition,  consisting  of  the  matter  of  the  Pupils’  Edition,  together  with  Translation  of  Exercises 
and  Additional  Notes. 

ELEMENTARY  SERIES.  lOd.  each  ;  Teachers’  Edition,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Le  Premier  Coucou  de  la  Foret-Noire  (L.  Vuichoud).  L’Aventure  de  Jacques  Gerard  (M.  Stephane). 

La  Comete,  etc.  (Erckmann-Chatrian).  Ulysse  chez  les  Cyclopes  (Octave  Simone). 

INTERMEDIATE  SERIES.  Is.  3d.  each  ;  Teachers’  Edition,  Is.  6d.  each. 

L’Eclusier  (E.  Souvestre).  L’Attaque  du  Moulin  (E.  Zola). 

La  Montre  du  Doyen  :  Le  Vieux  Tailleur  (Erckmann-Chatrian). 

ADVANCED  SERIES.  Is.  9d.  each  ;  Teachers’  Edition,  Is.  9d.  each. 

Fontenoy  (P.  and  V.  Margueritte).  Le  Comte  Kostia  (V.  Cherbuliez). 

Trente  et  Quarante  (E.  About).  Ursule  Mirouet  (H.  de  Balzac). 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

By  C.  S.  S.  HIGHAM,  M.A.  With  15  maps.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

LONGMANS’  HISTORICAL  SERIES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

By  T.  F.  TOUT,  M.A.  In  Three  Books.  Crown  8vo. 

Book  I. — A  First  Book  of  British  History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1919. 

With  89  Illustrations,  13  Genealogical  Tables,  and  26  Maps  and  Plans.  3s.  6d. 
Book  II.— A  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1918. 

With  36  Maps  and  Plans,  8  Genealogical  Tables,  147  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  5s.  6d. 

Book  II  is  also  issued  in  Two  Parts. 

Part  I. — From  the  Earliest  Times  to  1485.  3s.  6d.  Part  II. — From  1485  to  1918.  3s.  6d. 

Book  III. — An  Advanced  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1918. 

With  29  Genealogical  Tables  and  63  Maps  and  Plans.  10s.  6d. 

Book  III  is  also  issued  in  Three  Parts. 

Part  I. — From  the  Earliest  Times  to  1485.  4s.  Part  II. — From  1485  to  1714.  4s. 

Part  III.— From  1714  to  1918.  4s. 

A  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 

TO  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR. 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  With  378  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  21s. 

Or  in  Three  Volumes  as  follows  : — 

Vol.  I. — b.c.  55  to  a.d.  1509.  With  173  Ulus.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Vol.  II. — 1509  to  1689.  With  96  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Vol.  III. — 1689  to  1919.  With  116  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

A  Companion  Atlas  to  Gardiner’s  “Student’s  History  of  England,” 

Edited  by  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  With  66  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Battles,  etc. 
Fcap.  4to.  6s.  6d. 

OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  B.C.  55— A.D.  1919. 

By  S.  R.  GARDINER,  LL.D.  With  71  Illustrations  and  17  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Or  in  Two  Parts — First  Period  b.c.  55  to  a.d.  1603.  2s.  Second  Period,  1603  to  1919.  3s. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 

TO  THE  PEACE  OF  VERSAILLES,  1919. 

By  CYRIL  RANSOME,  M.A.  With  Tables,  Plans,  Maps,  Index,  etc.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Or  in  Two  Parts,  3s.  each.  Part  I. — To  the  Death  of  Elizabeth,  a.d.  1603.  Part  II. — From  1603  to  1919. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Rev.  DAVID  MORRIS,  B.A.  New  Edition  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  Great  War. 

With  4  Historical  Maps,  20  Plans  of  Battles,  and  30  other  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE. 

By  A.  J.  GRANT,  M.A.  New  Edition,  revised  in  1920,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Great  War.  With  13  Coloured  Maps,  and  13  Uncoloured  Maps  and  Plans  in  the  Text. 

Complete  in  one  volume.  Crown  8vo.  15s.  net. 

Also  issued  in  Three  Parts  : — - 

Part  I. — The  Classical  World.  4s.  net.  Part  II. — The  Middle  Ages.  6s.  net. 

Part  III. — Modern  Europe.  6s.  net. 

OUTLINES  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

By  A.  J.  GRANT,  M.A.  New  Edition,  issued  in  1919,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the  End  of  the 
Great  War.  With  95  Illustrations  and  22  Maps  and  Plans.  Complete  in  one  volume.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Also  issued  in  Two  Sections  : — 

Section  I.,  containing  Part  I.,  The  Classical  World,  and  Part  II,  The  Middle  Ages.  3s.  6d. 

Section  II.,  containing  Part  III,  The  Modern  World.  3s.  6d. 

STORIES  FROM  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

By  LUCY  DALE.  With  8  Maps,  4  Coloured  Plates,  and  31  other  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

By  Mrs.  MANDELL  CREIGHTON.  With  33  Illustrations  and  5  Coloured  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  DEATH 

OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

By  Sir  C.  OMAN,  LL.D.,  M.P.  With  13  Maps  and  Plans,  and  84  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  MESSRS.  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.’S  BOOKS  ON  HISTORY  WILL  BE 

SENT  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 
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BLUE  BOOK  SUMMARY. 

Grading  and  Re-grading  under  SS.  4  and  8  of  Report 
and  Standard  Scales. 

Circular  1255  (22nd  March,  1922)  reiterates  the  decision 
that  the  Board  cannot  accept  grading  “  on  any  other  basis 
than  that  of  average  attendance  and  a  reasonable  inter¬ 
pretation  of  that  expression.”  The  Board  has  already 
indicated  the  types  of  circumstances  which  it  considers 
may  reasonably  be  included  among  “  causes  beyond  the 
control  of  the  head  teacher  ”  in  the  sense  of  S.  8  (1)  of  the 
report.  All  schools  must  be  re-graded  as  from  April  1st, 
1922,  but  whenever  a  new  appointment  becomes  necessary 
the  grading  should  be  reviewed.  Apart  from  this  the 
question  at  what  intervals  it  will  in  future  be  necessary  to 
re-grade  schools  requires  careful  consideration.  Where  it 
is  proposed  to  entertain  applications  for  the  upward  re¬ 
grading  of  individual  schools,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
consider  whether,  to  avoid  overpayment  of  the  area  as  a 
whole,  all  schools  should  be  re-graded  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  case  of  “  new  schools,”  the  Reference  Committee 
suggests  a  provisional  grading  by  reference  to  the  average 
attendance  estimated  on  the  probable  average  of  the  first 
three  years,  and  determined  at  the  end  of  that  period  by 
reference  to  the  actual  average  as  then  ascertained.  The 
Board  accepts  this  as  a  basis. 

Where  reorganisation  by  amalgamation  or  division  of 
departments  takes  place,  the  school  or  department  should 
be  re-graded  from  the  date  of  the  reorganisation  on  the 
relevant  figures  of  average  attendance  for  the  preceding 
three  financial  years. 

Local  authorities  are  requested  to  give  on  the  1922  cards 
for  head  teachers  (Form  86  G  (1)  and  (3)  and  Circular  1246) 
a  statement  of  the  grading  on  which  the  head  teacher’s 
salary  is  based. 

If  a  re-grading  takes  place  during  1922-3  the  method  of 
calculation  employed  is  to  be  that  set  out  in  Circular  1229 
(S.  3),  i.e.,  the  "  salary  at  the  correct  position  ”  for  1923-24 
under  the  new  conditions  should  be  determined,  and  a  new 
carry-over  calculation  performed. 

Other  Circulars. 

Circular  1238,  on  maintenance  allowances  for  children 
at  public  elementary  schools,  has  been  withdrawn. 

Circular  1258  (April  6th,  1922)  relates  to  Condition  5 
of  the  Form  of  Licence,  established  under  the  Employment 
of  Children  in  Entertainments  Rules  of  1920.  The  Board 
is  drawing  up  a  list  of  approved  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
that  rule,  and  has  appointed  a  small  committee  to  consider 
applications  for  inclusion  on  the  list. 

Circular  1261  is  a  memorandum  on  the  Education 
(Provision  of  Meals)  Act,  1906-14.  Authorities  are  asked 
to  submit  for  approval  a  revised  scheme  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  these  Acts,  and  a  revised  estimate  of  their  proposed 
expenditure  on  the  service  in  1922-23. 

Grant  Regulations,  No.  1. — A  draft  of  the  Substantive 
Grant  Regulations,  proposed  for  1922-23,  has  been  issued. 
The  “  prescribed  amount  ”  and  the  “  prescribed  propor¬ 
tion  ”  for  the  calculation  of  additional  grant  in  highly-rated 
areas  are  for  1922-23,  48|d.  In  1919-20  the  “prescribed 
amount  ”  was  27d.  ;  1920-21  it  was  40d.,  and  1921-22, 
45d. 

Bill  113. — The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill 
was  adjourned  last  month,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
“  To  consider  and  report  whether  in  passing  the  present 
scales  of  salaries  for  teachers  any  undertaking  was  given 
by  the  Government,  or  by  Parliament  was  given  or  implied, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Teachers’  Superannuation  Act, 
1918,  should  not  be  altered  while  these  scales  remained  in 
force,”  r 


SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

London. 

The  total  admissions  to  the  university  during  1921-22 
were  7,092  (3,852  in  1913-14),  of  which  5,271  were  through 
the  ordinary  matriculation  examination.  Candidates  for 
examination  numbered  27,237,  and  rather  more  than  one- 
third  (9,481)  were  successful.  The  Roll  of  Internal 
Students  comprises  8,758  names.  In  response  to  an  appeal 
addressed  to  authorities  in  the  Home  Counties,  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  Croyden,  and  West  Ham,  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  willingness  to  make  grants  to  the  university. 
Two  interesting  items  appear  in  the  list  of  benefaction — 
the  four  scholarships,  each  worth  ^250,  offered  by  the 
Daily  Mail  on  the  results  of  last  June’s  Matriculation 
Examination  ;  and  five  scholarships  of  ^90  for  two  years 
offered  by  Captain  F.  G.  Boot  to  young  men  of  British 
nationality  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Commerce. 

Durham . 

An  agreement  between  the  County  and  the  Council  of 
the  Durham  Colleges  of  the  University  has  been  sealed, 
which  establishes  a  scheme  for  training  teachers  for 
elementary,  secondary,  and  continuation  schools  in  that 
part  of  the  university  located  in  Durham  city.  Alderman 
Sir  A.  F.  Pease,  chairman  of  the  council,  Councillor  T.  F. 
Brass,  chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  ;  and  Coun¬ 
cillor  Peter  Lee,  are  appointed  as  trustees. 

Nottingham  had  the  first  Municipal  University  College 
in  England,  and  its  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  That  of  the  new  buildings  will  be  laid  by  Lord 
Haldane  on  June  14th,  and  these  will  form  the  nucleus  of 
the  East  Midlands  University.  The  munificence  of  Sir 
Jesse  Boot  in  giving  ^150,000  towards  the  building  fund  in 
addition  to  providing  the  site,  lays  not  only  the  Midland 
Counties  under  a  debt  of  gratitude,  but  the  cause  of 
university  education  in  England  as  well.  The  present 
buildings  will  be  used  for  technological  work  in  connection 
with  the  staple  industries  of  the  city. 

Universities  in  Conference. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Universities  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  held  last  month  at  University 
College,  Gower  Street.  Twenty-two  universities  were 
represented.  Sir  Sidney  Russell  Wells  (Vice-Chancellor 
of  London)  referred  to  the  influence  of  the  Burnham 
Scales  on  the  number  of  candidates  for  teaching.  The 
scales  now  provided  an  extra  emolument  for  men  who  took 
first-class  honours,  and  he  hoped  the  Board  of  Education 
would  allow  the  higher  degrees  when  more  than  one  was 
taken  to  count  for  increased  emoluments  as  much  as  first- 
class  honours  in  one  branch  alone. 

The  South  Manchester  Grammar  School  is  to  be 

transferred  as  a  fee-paying  school  to  the  Manchester 
Authority.  The  Board  of  Education  imposed  the  condition 
that  the  pupils  should  pay  /24  in  fees  as  hitherto,  and 
25  per  cent,  of  free  places  should  be  provided.  An  amend¬ 
ment  to  refer  back  the  proposed  transfer  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  inconsistent  with  the  Authority’s  policy  of  free 
secondary  education  was  rejected  by  six  votes  to  four. 

Local  History. 

The  Kent  Education  Committee  have  drawn  up  a  syllabus 
for  the  teaching  of  local  history.  The  first  section  deals 
with  rural  lore,  where  the  pupils  can  be  interested  in  collect¬ 
ing  information,  and  the  second  section  deals  with  work  of 
a  more  advanced  nature,  which  can  be  undertaken  by 
teachers.  The  information  collected  by  the  school  will  be 
collated  by  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society,  and  the  more 
important  items  of  it  will  be  published  in  the  Kent 
Education  Gazette . 
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MR.  JOHN  MURRAY 

50a,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1. 


READY  SHORTLY. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH. 


A  SENIOR  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

By  R.  B.  MORGAN,  M.Litt.,  and  H.  A.  TREBLE,  M.A. 

Inspector  of  Schools  to  the  Croydon  Education  Committee.  Senior  English  Master,  Selhurst  Grammar  School. 

This  book  is  intended  to  follow  and  supplement  A  New  English  Grammar,  by  R.  B.  Morgan.  The 
Authors  have  made  it  their  prime  object  to  present  in  a  brief  and  interesting  form  the  laws  upon 
which  our  present-day  standard  English  is  based.  One  of  its  principal  features  is  the  large  number  of 
quotations  from  standard  authors. 

By  R.  B.  MORGAN,  M.Litt. 


THE  GROUNDWORK  OF  ENGLISH. 

A  complete  course  in  English  for  Preparatory 
Classes.  In  2  parts.  Is.  9d.  each. 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  For 

Junior  Forms.  67th  thousand.  2s.  3d. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

(Part  I  of  “A  New  English  Grammar  ”).  Is. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR.  Designed  for  use  as  an 
independent  book,  or  to  supplement  “A  New 
English  Grammar.”  Is.  9d. 


READINGS  IN  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.  By  E.  W.  Edmunds, 
M.A.,  B.Sc. 

I.  1558-1625.  Junior  and  Intermediate,  2s. 
each  ;  Senior,  2s.  6d. 

II.  1625-1780.  Junior  and  Intermediate,  2s. 
each  ;  Senior,  2s.  6d. 

III.  1780-1880.  Junior  and  Intermediate,  2s. 
each  ;  Senior,  2s.  6d. 

FULL  PROSPECTUS  ON  REQUEST. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  For 

Junior  Forms.  By  E.  E.  Kitchener,  M.A., 
Whitgift  Grammar  School,  Croydon.  2s.  3d. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH  COM¬ 
POSITION.  By  E.  E.  Kitchener. 

Designed  for  use  as  an  independent  book,  or  to 
supplement  the  above.  Is.  9d. 

MATTER,  FORM  AND  STYLE.  By 

Hardress  O’Grady.  3s. 


LATIN. 

LIMEN.  A  First  Latin  Book.  By 

C.  F.  Walters,  M.A.,  and  R.  S.  Conway,  Litt.D. 

Sixth  Revised  Edition.  4s.  Two  Parts,  2s.  6d. 
each.  Teacher’s  Edition,  5s. 

ANTE  LIMEN.  A  New  Latin  Book 

for  Younger  Beginners.  Compiled  under  the 
guidance  of  Professors  Walters  and  Conway. 

By  Miss  R.  H.  Rees,  B.A.  3rd  Impression,  2s. 

AD  LIMEN.  Reading  Lessons  and 

Exercises  for  a  2nd  and  3rd  Y ear  Course.  3s . 

LATIN  TRANSLATION  AT  SIGHT. 

Passages  of  Graduated  Difficulty.  By  T.  D. 

Hall,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

ECONOMICS. 

COMMON-SENSE  ECONOMICS. 

A  practical  elementary  book  for  Schools  and 
general  readers.  By  L.  Le  Mesurier.  6s.net. 

ECONOMIC  HISTORY,  A  Digest  of. 

By  F.  H.  M.  Ralph,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  N. 

Griffith.  5s.  net. 

Mr.  Murray’s  new  Catalogue  of  Books  suitable  for  School  Prizes  will  be  helpful  when  making  your 
selection.  It  will  be  posted  on  request. 


FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

By  W.  M.  POOLE,  M.A. 
CONVERSATIONS  EN  CLASSE. 

Contains  516  pictures,  with  questions  and 
answers  in  French.  3s.  6d. 

GRAMMAIRE  FRANCAISE 
ELEMENTAIRE.  Avec  Exercices. 

Fourth  (Revised)  Edition.  3s. 

TEXTES  ET  QUESTIONS.  Bv 

W.  M.  Poole,  M.A.,  and  E.  L.  Lassimonne. 

I.  2s.  II.  3s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

CHEMISTRY.  “Science  for  All”  Series. 

By  G.  H.  J.  Adlam,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  City  of  London 
School.  3s.  6d. 

A  JUNIOR  CHEMISTRY.  By  W.  D. 

Rogers,  F.I.C.,  B.Sc.  4s.  6d. 

NOTES  ON  VOLUMETRIC 
ANALYSIS.  By  J.  B.  Russell, 

B.Sc.Lond.,  and  A.  H.  Bell,  B.Sc.  2s.  6d. 
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ASSOCIATION  NEWS. 


The  Teachers  Council. 

At  its  meeting  on  May  19th,  the  Council  received  a  report 
showing  the  steps  taken  to  present  to  members  of  Parliament 
a  statement  concerning  the  effects  of  the  reduction  of 
University  grants.  The  question  of  professional  self- 
government  was  discussed  and  it  was  decided  to  invite 
expressions  of  opinion  from  the  bodies  represented  on  the 
Council.  Afterwards  an  outline  scheme  will  be  prepared  and 
submitted  for  criticism  to  a  conference  of  associations  in  the 
autumn. 

The  College  of  Preceptors. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  College  Council,  held  on  Wednesday, 
17th  May,  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  question 
of  educational  expenditure  reported  as  follows  : — 

1 .  The  administrative  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Local  Education  Authorities  should  be  con¬ 
siderably  reduced.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
much  overlapping  exists,  not  only  between  the  Board 
of  Education  and  Local  Education  Authorities,  but 
between  county  and  subordinate  local  authorities. 

2.  The  present  duplication  of  inspections  is  unnecessary, 
uneconomical,  and  detrimental  to  education.  The 
Board  of  Education  should  be  urged  to  frame,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Local  Authorities  and  the  Universi¬ 
ties,  a  system  of  inspection  which  would  eliminate 
this  practice. 

3.  All  statistical  and  other  returns  required  by  the  Board 
of  Education  and  Local  Authorities  from  schools 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

4.  If  the  School  Teachers'  (Superannuation)  Act,  1918,  is 
remodelled  on  a  contributory  basis  all  registered 
teachers  should  be  eligible  to  join.  The  extension  of 
the  scheme  to  all  teachers  in  efficient  schools  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  following  words  in  the  Seventh  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure  : — 

Your  committee  recommend  that  the  advantages 
of  the  Teachers’  Superannuation  Scheme  should  be 
made  available  for  all  teachers  in  efficient  schools. 
Evidence  was  given  that  many  good  secondary 
schools  are  being  closed  owing  to  their  inability  to 
provide  pensions  for  their  teaching  staff.  It  would 
be  more  economical  to  make  the  suggested  con¬ 
cession  to  such  schools  than  to  undertake  the 
maintenance  of  new  schools  and  the  education  of 
the  pupils  at  present  taught  in  the  schools  that  are 
closing  down,  particularly  as  the  opening  of  new 
State-aided  secondary  schools  must  involve  a 
liability  in  respect  of  superannuation  for  the  extra 
teachers  engaged.” 

Without  this  extension  the  independent  schools  must 
eventually  be  unable  to  obtain  efficient  staffs,  and  the 
extinction  of  these  schools  would  throw  upon  the 
State  the  burden  of  providing  accommodation  for  all 
the  children  now  being  educated  in  them. 

5.  Expenses  of  equipment  should  be  curtailed  as  far  as 
possible,  and  in  the  case  of  all  necessary  outlay  tenders 
at  competitive  prices  should  always  be  invited.  Much 
unnecessary  expense  might  be  saved  by  Local  Educa¬ 
tion  Authorities  giving  greater  freedom  to  school 
authorities  for  expending  small  sums,  thus  avoiding 
the  clerical  outlay  now  needed  for  obtaining  per¬ 
mission. 

6.  When  fees  are  chargeable  we  hold  that  it  is  desirable 
that  parents  should  contribute  to  the  extent  of  their 
financial  ability  to  the  cost  of  their  children’s  education. 


Free  places  in  secondary  schools  should  be  granted 
only  to  the  children  of  parents  who  prove  their 
inability  to  contribute  to  the  cost. 

7.  With  a  view  to  ensuring  that  the  public  money  spent 
on  education  shall  be  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage 
a  Royal  Commission  should  be  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  present  systems  of  Primary  and  Secondary 
Education. 

The  Education  Guild. 

On  Saturday,  May  13th,  a  very  pleasant  function  was 
held  in  the  new  lounge  at  the  Guild  House,  9,  Brunswick 
Square.  The  occasion  was  the  presentation  of  an  address 
and  a  cheque  to  Miss  Henrietta  Busk,  as  a  token  of  the 
esteem  in  which  she  is  held  and  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for 
her  long  and  devoted  services  to  the  Guild.  Lord  Gorell, 
as  President  for  the  year,  took  the  chair,  and  the  presentation 
was  made  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Charles,  one  of  the  senior  members  of 
the  Council,  who  expressed  the  hope  that  Miss  Busk  would 
be  able  to  continue  her  valuable  help.  In  accepting  the  gift 
Miss  Busk,  with  characteristic  generosity,  stated  that  she 
had  already  expended  the  money  in  the  purchase  of 
furniture  for  the  new  lounge.  For  this  she  was  warmly 
thanked.  The  Guild  House  is  increasingly  attractive  as  a 
centre  for  teachers  in  London,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
membership  will  greatly  increase. 

Association  of  Headmistresses. 

The  forty-eighth  annual  Conference  will  be  held  on  June  9th 
and  10th,  at  the  Lady  Eleanor  Holies  School,  Hackney.  On 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  June  10th,  the  members  of  the 
Conference  will  be  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress  at  the  Mansion  House.  The  official  report  of  the 
Conference  will  appear  in  the  July  number  of  The  Educational 
Times. 


Auto- Education  Institute. 

A  correspondent  writes  : 

“  The  object  of  the  Auto-Education  Institute  is  to  disseminate 
by  means  of  both  private  coaching  and  lectures,  a  knowledge  of 
the  newer  methods  in  education,  bringing  Dr.  Montessori’s  work 
into  relation  with  that  of  other  educationists.  Evidence  will  be 
collected,  sifted  and  tabulated  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
discover  how  efficiency  can  be  combined  with  greater  economy. 
The  “  Auto-Education  Allies  ”  will  be  elected  members  who  do 
not  require  instruction.  They  will  include  those  who  wish  to 
extend  auto-education  beyond  the  age  to  which  Dr.  Montessori 
has  experimented,  as  well  as  those  conversant  with  and  practising 
her  method.  Although  the  “  Dalton  Plan  ”  claims  to  require 
no  special  material,  yet  the  practice  of  it  will  undoubtedly 
suggest  modifications  in  the  appliances  used.  These  changes 
will  be  made  more  wisely  if  there  is  a  centre  for  consultation  and 
discussion.  With  the  greater  importance  now  attached  to 
appliances  in  an  auto-educational  system  the  supply 
passes  from  the  commercial  to  an  educational  sphere.  The 
spirit  in  which  the  Auto-Education  Institute  will  work  is  a 
scientific  spirit.  Its  founder  regards  the  sects  into  which 
educationists  divide  themselves  as  resulting  from  lack  of  due 
co-ordination  of  experience  and  of  right  methods  of  testing  and 
sifting.  Before  the  war  we  copied  German  methods ;  at  present 
there  may  be  a  danger  of  accepting  American  methods.  The 
Auto-Education  Institute  will  recommend  methods  only  after 
thorough  investigation  and  will  form  a  centre  where  the  teacher 
who  would  not  dare  to  address  the  Education  Section  of  the 
British  Psychological  Society  can  come  with  his  humble  discovery 
of  his  experience  of  some  one  else’s  suggestion.  Those  interested 
are  invited  to  visit  the  Auto-Education  Institute  to  see  the 
Dexterito  Teaching  Appliances,  which  will  be  shown  and  explained 
by  Dr.  Jessie  White.  The  Institute  is  on  the  first  floor  at  93, 
Great  Russell  Street,  W.C.l,” 
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J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  LTD. 


Dent’s  French  Commercial  Course. 

By  BENJAMIN  DUMVILLE,  M.A.,  F.C.P. 

Ancien  Eleve  de  l’Ecole  Superieure  de  Commerce  de  Rouen  et  de  l’Ecole  Superieure  de  Commerce  de  Neuchatel  (Suisse) 

3s.  6d. 

This  book  is  written  entirely  in  French  and  in  narrative  form. 

FRENCH  DICTATION. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  TEACHERS 

WITH  SENTENCES  &  PASSAGES 

FOR  PRACTICE. 

By  WALTER  RIPMAN,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  TERMS  AND 
PHRASES. 

By  Professor  R.  LUSUM,  Ph.D.,  Regent  Street 
Polytechnic.  3s.  6d. 

A  Short  Dictionary  of  the  Expressions  most  commonly 
used  in  Commercial  Correspondence. 

French  Verse  from  Villon  to  Verlaine. 

Edited  by  Professor  W.  G.  RITCHIE  and  JAMES  M.  MOORE,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d 

A  companion  to  “  French  Prose  ”  by  the  same  editors,  containing  extracts  from  the  works  of  twenty-eight  poets,  with 

helpful  Notes  and  Commentary. 

Europe  since  1789 

By  F.  W.  TICKNER,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Econ.),  D.Lit.  Author  of  “  A  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  England,”  etc. 

With  Seven  Sketch  Maps,  Tables,  Exercises  and  Bibliographies.  3s.  6d. 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  EXERCISES  IN 
COMPOSITION  THROUGH  READING. 

By  FREDERICK  PICKLES,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.  PICKLES, 

M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Intermediate  Book,  2s.  6d.  Junior  Book,  Is.  6d. 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
ARITHMETIC. 

By  C.  S.  JACKSON,  M.A.,  F.  J.  W.  WHIPPLE,  M.A., 
and  LUCY  ROBERTS,  B.A. 

Complete  with  Answers.  Large  Type.  6s.  Without 
Answers,  4s.  6d.  Or  in  three  parts,  each  2s .  3d. 

IN  THE  PRESS.  Good  SpCCCfl 

By  WALTER  RIPMAN,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

A  book  for  Teachers  and  the  General  Public,  dealing  simply  with  the  proper  pronunciation  of  English,  using  a  simple  scheme 
of  Phonetics  and  investigating  this  interesting  subject  in  a  non-scholastic  manner. 

Dr.  Richard  Wilsc 

CORONATA.  8  coloured  plates.  256  pages. 

2s.  6d. 

An  anthology  of  Poems  in  Rhyme  and  Rhythm. 

STORY-TELLER’S  HALL.  8  coloured  plates. 
256  pages.  2s.  6d. 

An  English  Reading  Book  for  Junior  Forms  (or  Stan¬ 
dard  V),  providing  narrative  material  of  an  imaginative 
character. 

TREASURE  TROVE.  8  coloure 

An  English  Reading  Book  for  Middle  Forms  (or  Standards 

apprc 

in's  Popular  Series. 

COMPLETE  CITIZEN.  16  coloured  plates. 
288  pages.  2s.  6d. 

A  brightly  written  introduction  to  the  study  of  civics 
suitable  for  top  standard  or  Middle  Form. 

SERVANTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  16  coloured 
plates.  224  pages.  2s. 

Forty  simple  biographical  stories  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  helped  to  form  the  State,  suitable 
for  Standard  V  or  Junior  Form. 

d  plates.  256  pages.  2s.  6d. 

VI  and  VII),  introducing  the  pupils  to  literature  they  can 
jciate. 

.3  new  volumes.  Kings,  Treasuries  of 

Edited  by  Prof.  Sir  A.  T.  QUILLER-COUCH.  Is.  9d.  net. 

89  titles  are  now  ready  in  this  popular  series. 

Literature. 

Assisted  by  Dr.  R.  WILSON. 

Write  for  List. 

PLEASE  WRITE  TO  THE  PUBLISHERS  FOR  DETAILED  PROSPECTUSES  OF  THE  ABOVE. 

ALDINE  HOUSE,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.  2- 
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PERSONAL  NOTES. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Abel. 

The  Headmaster-elect  of  St.  Olave’s  Grammar  School  is 
Mr.  H.  G.  Abel,  for  the  last  four  years  headmaster  of  the 
Central  Foundation  School.  Mr.  Abel  left  St.  Olave’s  a 
year  after  its  present  head  arrived,  and  entered  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  with  First  Class 
Classical  Honours  in  1897.  For  eleven  years  he  was  Senior 
Classical  Master  at  Wakefield,  and  for  the  next  seven 
Headmaster  of  the  new  Grammar  School  at  Barnstaple. 
He  has  long  been  interested  in  other  educational  problems 
besides  those  immediately  confronting  the  schoolmaster, 
and  at  Barnstaple  he  showed  himself  a  pioneer  of  the 
Workers’  Educational  Association  by  establishing  there  the 
first  branch  of  that  association  in  the  county  of  Devon. 

Mr.  Maurice  L.  Jacks. 

Mr.  Maurice  L.  Jacks,  who  is  to  succeed  the  late  Sir 
John  McClure  at  Mill  Hill  School,  will  be  the  youngest 
headmaster  of  a  public  school  in  the  country.  He  was  born 
in  1894,  educated  at  Bradfield  and  Balliol,  gaining  a  first 
in  Classical  Moderations  in  1914.  Then  on  the  outbreak  of 
war  he  took  a  commission  in  the  King’s  Royal  Rifles,  and 
served  in  France  until  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Somme. 
On  his  return  to  Oxford  he  became  Fellow,  Tutor,  and  Dean 
of  Wadham.  Besides  his  teaching  and  lecturing,  Mr. 
Jacks  has  found  time  to  devote  to  various  public  activities. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  Balliol  Boys’  Club,  a  Guardian 
of  the  Poor  for  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  vice-chairman  of 
the  Oxford  Juvenile  Organisation  Committee. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Merton  Professor  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture  at  Oxford  since  1904,  died  on  Saturday,  May  13th. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Alexander  Raleigh,  and  after  being 
educated  at  University  College,  London,  passed  on  to  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  For  a  year  he  was  assistant  to  Sir 
Adolphus  W.  Ward  at  Owen’s  College,  Manchester,  and  was 
then  appointed  Professor  of  English  at  Liverpool  in 
succession  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Bradley,  where  he  stayed  ten  years. 
In  this  ten  years  he  brought  out  his  notable  books,  “  The 
English  Novel,”  “  Essay  on  Stevenson,”  and  “  Style.” 
In  1900  he  was  appointed  to  the  English  Chair  at  Glasgow, 
and  in  1904  to  the  new  Chair  of  English  at  Oxford.  His 
"  Shakespeare  ”  belonging  to  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters 
Series,”  and  probably  the  most  widely  known  of  all  his 
works,  appeared  shortly  after  he  had  settled  in  Oxford. 
Lately  he  had  been  invited  by  the  Air  Ministry  to  write  an 
account  of  its  work  in  the  war,  and  it  was  while  gathering 
material  for  this  in  Syria  he  contracted  the  illness  which 
caused  his  death. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Walmsley. 

Dr.  R.  Mullineux  Walmsley,  D.Sc.,  head  of  the  North¬ 
ampton  Polytechnic  Institute,  has  been  elected  Chairman 
of  Convocation  of  the  University  of  London.  He  has  for 
many  years  been  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  John  Edgar. 

Mr.  John  Edgar,  Professor  of  Education  at  St.  Andrews, 
died  on  May  5th. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Reed. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Reed  has  presented  Streatham  Hall  (Exeter), 
to  the  Governors  of  University  College,  Exeter. 

Mr.  Charles  Lowry. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Lowry  has  resigned  the  headmastership  of 
Tonbridge  School,  which  he  has  held  for  fifteen  years. 
He  was  the  first  non-clerical  headmaster  in  the  history  of 

the  school. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

A  Famous  Skull. 

The  skull  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  seventeenth 
century  physician  and  philosopher,  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
authorities  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft  Church,  Norwich,  whence 
it  was  removed  by  thieves  many  years  ago.  Sir  Arthur 
Keith  is  making  a  cast  of  it,  which  will  be  preserved  at  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital  in  place  of  the  original. 

Honorary  Degrees. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry  received  an  Honorary  Degree  on  the 
occasion  of  the  installation  of  Field-Marshal  Earl  Haig  as 
Chancellor,  and  Sir  James  Barrie  as  Rector,  of  St.  Andrews 
University. 

True  Economy. 

The  Swansea  Education  Committee  have  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  urging  that  University  education  in  Wales  should  be 
free.  The  chairman,  Dr.  Stephens,  argued  that  it  was  a 
sound  financial  proposition,  as  true  economy  consisted  not 
in  cutting  down  expenses,  but  in  getting  full  value  for  money 
expended.  Until  young  people  received  adequate  university 
education  we  could  not  hope  to  see  much  improvement  in 
our  standard  of  teaching. 

Gloomier  and  Gloomier. 

In  his  Rede  Lecture  at  Cambridge,  Dean  Inge  declared 
that  the  Victorian  age  was  the  most  wonderful  in  human 
history  and  the  culminating  point  of  England’s  prosperity. 
He  deplored  the  fact  that  we  no  longer  had  men  of  such 
quality  (mental  and  facial)  as  Tennyson,  Charles  Darwin, 
Gladstone,  Manning,  and  Burne  Jones.  He  condemned 
popular  novelists  who  “  to  their  discredit  have  over  one 
hundred  works  of  fiction  apiece.” 

Geddes  Axe  a  Blessing  in  Disguise. 

Lord  Haldane,  in  his  recent  address  at  Battersea  Town 
Hall,  said  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  regarded  the  move¬ 
ment  against  education  as  altogether  a  misfortune.  It  had 
awakened  public  attention.  Men  were  determined  to  see 
that  their  sons  and  daughters  should  have  a  better  education 
than  they  themselves  had  had.  “  There  is  nothing  that 
can  deliver  the  working  classes  from  the  toils  of  capital  so 
completely  as  to  be  educated.  You  cannot  put  down  an 
educated  man,  nor  can  you  treat  him  unfairly.” 

Miss  Jane  F.  Wood. 

Miss  Jane  F.  Wood,  ex-president  of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  has  withdrawn  from  the  Labour  candidature 
in  the  Mossley  (Manchester)  Division. 

Gift  from  the  King  of  Siam. 

The  King  of  Siam  has  sent  a  gift  of  one  hundred  guineas 
to  the  management  of  the  "  Old  Vic,”  and  a  letter  expressing 
admiration  of  their  Shakespearean  productions.  These 
had  especially  interested  him  because  he  had  translated 
many  of  the  plays. 

The  British  Association. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Association  have  received 
from  Sir  Charles  Parsons  ^10,000  War  Loan  Stock.  The 
gift  comes  at  an  opportune  moment,  for  during  the  past 
seven  years  the  Association’s  funds  have  been  much 
depleted  and  there  was  a  danger  that  its  activities  might 
be  restricted.  Since  its  foundation  in  1831  the  grants  in 
aid  of  research  made  by  the  Association  exceed  ^83,000. 

The  Rev.  C.  M.  Chavasse. 

The  Rev.  C.  M.  Chavasse,  an  Oxford  Blue  who,  with  his 
twin  brother,  the  late  N.  G.  Chavasse,  V.C.,  represented 
Oxford  against  Cambridge  in  the  100  yards  and  in  the 
quarter  mile,  has  been  appointed  to  the  living  of  St, 
Aldate’s,  Oxford. 
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NEW  BOOKS  FROM  HARRAFS  LIST 


ENGLISH  BOOKS 


All 

Teachers 
should  make  a  point 
of  examining  thoroughly 
Mr.  Pritchard’s  three  books. 
They  are  class  text- books  of 
the  latest  type,  and  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  new  teaching  of 
English,  conforming  closely 
to  the  Government  Com¬ 
mission’s  Report  on  “The 
Teaching  of  English 
in  England.” 


TRAINING  IN  LITERARY  APPRECIATION 

By  F.  H.  Pritchard,  Author  of  “  English  Extracts  and 
Exercises.”  Crown  8vo,  208  pages,  2s.  6d. 

This  volume  is  a  practical  guide  to  just  taste  in  the  best  books. 
The  publishers  are  confident  that  this  work  will  be  found  as  stimu¬ 
lating  and  practical  as  Mr.  Pritchard’s  first  two  books. 

ENGLISH  EXTRACTS  AND  EXERCISES. 

Fifth  Impression.  Crown  8vo,  240  pages,  2s.  6d. 

STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE. 

Third  Impression.  Crown  8vo,  208  pages,  2s.  6d. 


A  PRACTICAL  TRAINING  IN  ENGLISH. 

By  H.  A.  Kellow,  M.A.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

“  I  congratulate  you  cordially  on  producing  a  most  creditable 
working  text-book,  full  of  sound  common  sense,  and  showing  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  classroom.” 

Prof.  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

A  YEAR’S  WORK  IN  ENGLISH. 

By  J.  W.  Marriott.  Second  Impression,  176  pages,  2s.  3d. 
This  book  is  intended  for  pupils  from  twelve  to  seventeen  years 
old.  The  work  is  divided  into  forty  weeks,  each  of  which  contains 
(a)  material  for  thinking  exercises,  including  tests  of  intelligence 
and  ingenuity  ;  (b)  opportunity  for  self-expression,  imaginative 

effort,  and  original  experiment ;  (c)  an  introduction  to  some  great 
author  or  masterpiece  of  literature. 

READINGS  FROM  RUSKIN. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  Susan  Cunnington.  With  Memoir  and 
Notes.  Crown  8vo,  boards,  156  pages,  2s. 

READINGS  FROM  THE  BIBLE. 

Chosen  from  the  Authorized  Version  for  school  use  by  B.  L.  K. 
Henderson,  M.A.,  D.Lit.,  and  F.  G.- Russell,  M.A.,  Mus.Bac., 
Haberdashers’  School,  Hampstead.  192  pages,  2s.  This  book 
closely  follows  the  recommendations  in  the  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee,  1921. 


TOLD  THROUGH  THE  AGES. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 


2s.  6d. 


46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 


STORIES  OF  THE  SAINTS.  By  Grace  Hall. 

THE  STORY  OF  ST.  ELIZABETH  OF  HUNGARY. 
IN  FEUDAL  TIMES.  By  E.  M.  Tappan,  Ph.D. 

THE  HIGH  DEEDS  OF  FINN. 


ALL-TIME  TALES. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 


Is. 


18.  NATURE  STORIES.  By  H.  Waddingham  Seers. 

19.  LEGENDS  OF  THE  STARS.  By  Mary  Proctor. 


ECONOMICS 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

By  Prof.  Charles  Gide. 
Authorized  Translation  by 
Ernest  F.  Row,  B.Sc. 

Crown  8vo,  208  pages,  2s.  6d. 
This  work  by  one  of  the  greatest 
living  authorities  on  the  subject 
is  written  in  very  simple  language. 


MATHEMATICS 

INTRODUCTION  TO  MATH¬ 
EMATICAL  ANALYSIS 

By  F.  Z.  Griffin,  Ph.D. 

10s.  6d.  net. 

544  pages,  with  Answers  &  Index. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  HIGH 
SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS. 

A  Text-book  designed  to  follow 
Arithmetic.  By  Profs.  H.  O. 
Rugg  and  J.  R.  Clark,  Colombia 
University.  Crown  8vo,  384  pp., 
6s.  net.  Answers  only,  Is.  6d.  net. 


HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

ILLUSTRATED  EASY  STORIES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

By  Lucy  Dale.  With  Four  Plates  in  Colour  and  Line  Illustrations. 
Small  crown  8vo,  256  pages,  2s.  6d.  Also  in  two  Parts,  each  Is.  6d. 

THE  BEGINNERS’  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Second  edition.  By  E.  W.  Miller,  B.A.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations . 
Small  crown  8vo,  280  pages,  2s.  6d. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  follow  the  study  of  history  in  story  form. 

A  SHORT  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITAIN. 

By  Robert  L.  Mackie,  M.A.  Fully  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  Second 
edition.  With  new  Synopsis.  In  two  Parts,  each  2s.  6d. ;  or  Complete, 

440  pages,  4s.  6d. 

THE  BEGINNERS’  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

By  J.  B.  Newman,  M.A.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  176  pages.  2s.  3d, 
This  is  an  attractively  written  account  of  the  Ancient  World  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  down  to  a.d.  1000. 

THE  BEGINNERS’  MODERN  HISTORY 

By  J.  B.  Newman,  M.A.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  160  pages.  2s.  3d. 
From  the  year  a.d.  1000  to  the  present  time. 

THE  EARTH  AND  ITS  LIFE. 

By  A.  W.  Seers,  M.  A.  A  short  graphic  story  of  the  origin  of  our  planet 
and  of  prehistoric  man.  With  80  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  208  pages, 
limp,  2s.  3d.  Prize  Edition,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HOME  OF  MAN. 

By  W.  C.  Brown,  M.A.,  F.C.P.,  F.R.G.S.,  and  P.  H.  Johnson,  B.A. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

VI.  Australasia,  &c.  About  128  pages,  2s. 

FRENCH.  GERMAN.  SPANISH. 
RUSSIAN.  ITALIAN. 


BILINGUAL  SERIES 


THIS  ANNOUNCEMENT  IS  HERE  PLACED  TO 
REMIND  YOU  OF  OUR  BOOKS,  NOT  TO 
TELL  YOU  ABOUT  THEM.  WE 
WILL  DO  THAT  WITH 
PLEASURE  IF  YOU 
WILL  ASK 
US 


LONDON : 

GEORGE  G.  HARRAP  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

2  &  3,  PORTSMOUTH  ST.,  KINGSWAY,  W.C. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OF  1922. 


For  the  information  of  our  readers  we  append  short  notices  concerning  Vacation  Courses  to  be  held  during  the  summer  holidays. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  our  advertisement  pages,  or  from  the  addresses  given  below  : — 

Aberystwyth. — Course  on  Biology  for  Teachers,  July  31 — August  12.  Lectures,  Laboratory  and  Field  Work.  Apply  :  R.  D.  Laurie, 
Esq.,  Dept,  of  Zoology,  University  College,  Aberystwyth. 

Association  for  the  Reform  of  Latin  Teaching,  at  Durham,  August  2 — 12.  Apply  :  N.  O.  Parry,  Esq.,  4,  Church  Street,  Durham. 

Bangor  Summer  School. — General  Course  for  Teachers,  July  29 — August  19.  Apply  :  The  Principal,  Normal  College,  Bangor, 
North  Wales. 

Basel. — Course  in  German,  July  24 — August  26.  Apply  :  The  Secretary,  The  University,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

British  Music  Society  and  Federation  of  British  Music  Industries. —  Summer  Course  of  Music  Teaching  at  Oxford,  August  15 — 
30.  Residence  in  colleges.  Apply  :  The  Director,  Federation  of  British  Music  Industries,  1 17 /1 23,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.l. 

Cambridge  Summer  Meeting. — Course  on  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Italy.  July  29 — August  18.  Apply  :  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cranage, 

Syndicate  Buildings,  Cambridge. 

Central  School  of  Speech  Training  and  Dramatic  Art. — Stratford-on-Avon.  Speech  Training,  July  28 — August  12.  Drama, 
August  14 — August  26.  Teachers  specially  invited.  Apply  :  The  Registrar,  Central  School  of  Speech  Training,  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  S.W.7. 

City  of  London  Vacation  Course  in  Education. — July  29 — August  12.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  visits  to  places  of  interest. 
Apply  :  The  Secretary,  Vacation  Course,  Montague  House,  Russell  Square,  W.C.l. 

Dalcroze  School  of  Eurhythmies. — At  Oxford,  July  31 — August  12.  Apply  :  The  Dalcroze  School,  23,  Store  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 

Delegacy  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  Oxford. — Course  in  Education,  August.  Open  to  men  and  women,  whether  members  of 
the  University  or  not.  Apply:  The  Director  of  Training,  15,  Norham  Gardens,  Oxford. 

Derby  Training  College. — Short  Vacation  Courses,  July  28 — August  4,  and  August  4 — August  11.  Apply  (with  stamp)  to  The 
Principal,  Training  College,  Derby. 

Education  Guild.  —Summer  Conference  on  the  Dalton  Plan,  with  lectures,  discussions,  demonstrations,  at  the  University  of  Bristol, 
July  29 — August  8.  Apply  :  The  General  Secretary,  The  Education  Guild,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.L 

Educational  Handwork  Association. — Courses  in  Handwork  (at  Scarborough,  St.  Anne’s-on-Sea,  Falmouth,  and  Brecon)  and 
Physical  Training  (Scarborough  and  Brecon),  July  31 — August  26.  Apply  :  Mr.  J.  Tipping,  35,  Lower  Rushton  Road,  Bradford. 

Folk  Dance  Society. — Vacation  School  of  Song  and  Dance,  Cheltenham,  August  5 — 26.  Apply  :  The  Secretary,  E.F.D.S.,  7, 
Sicilian  House,  Sicilian  Avenue,  Southampton  Row,  W.C.L 

Folkestone  Summer  School. —  (Kent  Education  Committee.)  August  5 — September  2.  General  and  special  courses  on  education. 
Apply  :  C.  A.  B.  Garrett,  Esq.,  Technical  Institute,  Folkestone. 

French  University  Holiday  Courses  are  held  at  Bagneres-de-Bigorre,  Besancon,  Boulogne,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Nancy,  Paris,  St. 
Servan,  Strasbourg,  and  Tours.  For  details  apply  to  The  Office,  National  des  Universites  Francaises,  50,  Russell  Square,  W.C.l. 

Froebel  Society. — Course  for  teachers  of  junior  pupils.  Educational  Developments,  Handwork,  Design,  Dancing,  etc.  At  Westfield 
College,  Hampstead,  August  2 — August  23.  Apply  :  The  Secretary,  Froebel  Society,  4,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.l. 

International  Guild. — 6,  Rue  de  la  Sorbonne,  Paris,  during  July  and  August  for  the  study  of  French  language  and  literature. 
Apply  to  the  Secretary. 

Kensington  High  School. — Music  Training  Course  at  Oxford  High  School  for  Girls,  August  29 — September  11.  Apply  :  Miss  Home, 
Kensington  High  School,  St.  Albans  Road,  London,  W.8. 

Lausanne  University. — Holiday  Courses  in  French,  July  24 — August  25.  Apply  :  The  Secretary,  University,  Lausanne,  Switzer¬ 
land. 

Liverpool  University. — Summer  School  of  Spanish,  July  27 — -August  12.  Apply  :  E.  Allison  Peers,  Esq.,  The  University,  Liverpool. 

Manchester. — Music  Course  for  Teachers,  July  24 — 29.  Apply  :  Miss  Mildred  Esplin,  4,  Mauldeth  Road  West,  Manchester. 

Paris. — -Vacation  Course  at  the  Sorbonne,  July  1 — November  1.  Each  month’s  course  self-contained.  Subject  :  French  Civilisation. 
Apply  :  M.  Henri  Goy,  Sorbonne,  Paris. 

Rennes  University. — Vacation  Course  at  St.  Malo,  August  2 — 31.  Arranged  for  teachers  and  students  of  French.  Early  application 
necessary.  Apply  :  M.  Duchene,  Secretary,  Office  des  Etudiants  Etrangers,  Faculte  des  Lettres,  Place  Hoche,  Rennes,  France. 

Strasbourg  University. — Course  in  French  and  German.  July  3 — -September  23.  Shorter  periods  may  be  taken.  Apply: 
Bureau  de  Renseignements  pour  les  Etudiants  Etrangers,  The  University,  Strasbourg,  France. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  College. — Vacation  Courses  at  Earlham  Hall,  Forest  Gate.  Voice  Culture,  Class  Singing,  etc.  July  18 — August  10. 
Apply  :  The  Secretary,  Tonic  Sol-fa  College,  26,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.L 

Training  School  for  Music  Teachers,  Marylebone. — -Courses  at  Bexhill,  July  29 — August  12  (Aural  Culture  and  Psychology), 
and  August  21 — September  9  (Musical  Appreciation  and  Pianoforte  Teaching).  Apply  :  The  Secretary,  T.S.M.T.,  73,  High 
Street,  Marylebone,  W.l. 

Unity  History  School. — Woodbrooke  Settlement,  Birmingham,  July  27 — -August  4.  Subject,  "  Science  and  Social  Progress.” 
Apply  :  Edwin  Gilbert,  Esq.,  30,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.L 

Uplands  Summer  Meeting,  at  Hill  Farm,  Stockley,  Kent,  August  1 — 16.  Study  of  Drama  in  Education.  Apply  :  The  Secretary, 
Hill  Farm,  Stockbury. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  issued  lists  of  Summer  Schools  at  home  and  abroad.  These  lists  may  be  obtained  through  any  news¬ 
agent,  or  direct  from  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2.  (Price,  England  and  Wales,  Sixpence  ;  Foreign,  Twopence 
plus  one  penny  postage  in  each  case.) 
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ALFRED  LENGNICK  &  CO. 

Specialize  in 

Educational  Music 

of  the  Highest  Glass. 


PUBLISHERS  OF 

THOS.  F.  DUNHILL. 
LEONARD  BUTLER. 
CHARLES  DENNEE. 
CHRISTIAN  SCHAEFER. 
PAUL  ZILCHER. 

ETC. 


WORKS  BY 

E.  MARKHAM  LEE. 
FRANK  LYNES. 
WILSON  MANHIRE 
ERNEST  NEWTON. 
R.  FRIML. 


Beethoven-D’Albert  Sonatas. 

Brahms,  Dvorak  and  Schutt’s  Complete  Works. 


Teachers  of  Music  are  invited  to  send  for  latest  20  page 

list  of  Musical  Novelties  (post  free). 

A  specimen  copy  of  the  “  Keescalator  ” — a  new  and 
most  ingenious  device  showing  at  a  glance  the  key-signa¬ 
tures  and  the  fingering  of  all  Major  and  Minor  Scales — 
will  be  sent  without  charge  to  all  Music  Teachers  who 
enclose  professional  card.  Please  mention  this  Journal. 


ALFRED  LENGNICK  &  CO., 

14,  BERNERS  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1. 

Publishers  to  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians. 


WHAT  1$  PHONOSCRIPT  ? 

Phonoscript  is  the  New  Method 
of  Teaching  Reading. 

By  which  the  youngest  scholars  of  average  intelligence 
may  be  taught  to  read  any  word  in  the  English  Language 
(no  matter  how  difficult)  in  ten  weeks. 


PHONOSCRIPT  is  the  only  method  which,  at  one 
and  the  same  time  : — 

1.  Preserves  the  current  spelling. 

2.  Presents  no  contradictions,  no  exceptions. 

3.  Needs  no  transition  to  ordinary  print. 

4.  Gives  one  sign  one  value  only. 

5.  Has  no  absolutely  new  or  inverted  letters,  and  no 

detached  diacritics. 

6.  Needs  no  apparatus  or  mechanical  devices. 

7.  Can  be  easily  -written  by  the  youngest  pupils. 

8.  Conveys  perfectly  phonetically  the  natural  speech 

of  educated  people. 


PHONOSCRIPT  ABOLISHES  DRUDGERY 
TEACHER  AND  TAUGHT. 

Send,  for  Explanatory  Pamphlet  to 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  LTD., 

24,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.2. 


FOR 


m 


T(ed action  in  Trice. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Applied  to  Music  Teaching 

BY 

Mrs.  J.  SPENCER  GURWEN. 

“  Of  all  the  Psychology  Primers  I  have  read,  this  one  is  the  clearest, 
most  concise,  and  the  most  helpful  one  ever  written  for  the  teacher.”— 
Tobias  Matthay  in  the  Music  Student. 

“  If  only  all  piano  players  and  all  teachers  of  music  could  be  induced, 
forthwith,  to  master  the  contents  of  this  volume,  what  additional  skill  and 
intelligence  in  music  might  be  attained  1  ” — Educational  Times. 

“  Mrs.  Curwen  is  eminently  successful  both  in  her  general  exposition 
and  her  detailed  application  to  music.  .  .  .  Her  exposition  is  admirably 
clear,  her  illustrations  particularly  helpful,  and  the  general  effect  stimu¬ 
lating  in  the  extreme.” — Journal  of  Education. 

“  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  book  published  for  many 
years  on  this  vital  subject  .  .  It  is  essential  to  all  self-respecting  teachers.” 
— Australian  Musical  News. 

“  This  book,  if  studied  and  applied,  should  do  much  to  help  raise  the 
teaching,  as  distinct  from  the  practice,  of  music  as  an  art.” — Scottish 
Educational  Journal. 

The  immense  popularity  of  this  book  has  enabled  the  publishers  to 
reduce  the  price.  They  believe  that  in  so  doing  the  work  will  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  students  and  teachers  to  whom  the  original  price  was 
prohibitive. 

Curwen  Edition  8607, 

Price  10/6  net  cash. 


J.  CURWEN  &  SONS,  LTD., 

24,  BERNERS  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l. 


THE  REVISION  SERIES 
OF  TEST  PAPERS. 

Each  subject  issued  in  three  portfolios,  Lower, 
Middle  and  LTpper  Grades. 

(6d.  per  Portfolio.) 


ALGEBRA 

ANSWERS  TO 

ALGEBRA 

ARITHMETIC 

ANSWERS  TO 

ARITHMETIC 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 
AND  COMPOSITION 


FRENCH 

LATIN 

HISTORY 

GEOGRAPHY 

GEOMETRY 

RELIGIOUS 

KNOWLEDGE 


“  PRACTICE  MAKES  PROFICIENT.” 

These  sets  of  revision  papers  have  been  compiled  by  well-known 
examiners  in  each  subject  and  have  been  carefully  graduated  so  as  to  cover 
the  ground  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  subjects  to  the  requirements 
of  all  school,  local  and  matriculation  examinations.  They  are  also 
specially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  preparation  for  the  Scottish 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination.  The  Class  who  have  worked  through 
these  examples  will  be  mentally  equipped  to  deal  with  any  of  the  examina¬ 
tions  in  the  school  life  of  the  pupil. 

The  fact  that  they  are  sold  at  6d.  per  packet  enables  a  packet  to  be 
supplied  to  each  pupil,  without  great  expense. 

Free  specimen  copies  of  these  papers  cannot  be  supplied,  but  the  pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  pleased  to  send  packets  for  your  inspection  upon  receipt  of 
the  published  price  of  the  copies  required. 


Please  Mention  this  Paper. 

GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS,  LTD., 

13,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.C.4, 
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LETTERS  TO 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 

Economy  in  Secondary  Education. 

Abolition  of  State  Scholarships. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Fisher  has  recently  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Sir  Cyril  Cobb,  that  there  is 
to  be  no  award  of  State  Scholarships  this  year  or  next,  but  that 
the  question  will  be  reviewed  in  two  years’  time — in  other  words, 
some  200  of  the  ablest  of  the  senior  boys  and  girls  in  our  grant- 
aided  secondary  schools  are  to  be  denied  the  advantages  of  a 
university  education  this  year,  and  a  further  group  of  200  of 
similar  calibre  are  to  be  denied  a  similar  benefit  next  year.  The 
sum  involved  is  relatively  small ;  the  original  scheme  provided 
for  the  annual  award  of  180  scholarships,  90  for  boys  and  90  for 
girls.  In  1920  the  average  annual  grant  made  was  £Q1 ,  such 
grants  being  made  only  after  a  searching  inquirj^  into  the  financial 
position  of  each  applicant.  In  1920  only  109  awards  were 
actually  made,  various  scholarships  being  held  over,  whilst  in 
other  cases  it  was  decided  that  the  successful  candidate  was  not 
in  need  of  financial  assistance.  The  cost  in  that  year  was  there¬ 
fore  ^109x67  =  ^7,303.  As  most  of  these  scholarships  will  be 
held  for  three  years,  we  must  multiply  this  sum  by  three  to  get 
a  rough  estimate  of  the  total  annual  expenditure  on  the  scheme 
when  it  is  fully  under  way. 

Now  though  the  saving  effected  by  abolishing  the  scheme  is 
relatively  small,  the  loss  to  the  nation  may  be  incalculable. 
For  who  are  the  boys  and  girls  whose  education  is  to  be  cut 
short  ?  They  are  the  very  flower  of  our  secondary  schools,  boys 
and  girls  who  have  already  won  distinction  in  advanced  work  in 
their  several  subjects  and  who  would,  if  assisted  by  a  State 
scholarship,  normally  pass  on  to  our  universities  and  obtain  high 
honours  in  the  various  final  examinations.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  State  scholarships  have  been  granted  only  after  the  most 
careful  financial  inquiry.  The  abolition  of  the  scheme  does 
therefore  mean  that  this  year  200  of  our  ablest  boys  and  girls 
will  be  denied  the  consummation  of  their  education.  Surely  it 
is  scartely  wise  to  begin  economy  at  this  end  of  the  school  career. 
If  money  must  be  saved — and  all  of  us  realise  the  urgent  need  for 
economy — let  us  rather  look  to  the  quality  of  the  entrants  to  the 
secondary  schools  and  select  more  carefully  on  admission. 
This  would  lead  to  a  saving  far  beyond  the  few  thousands  saved 
by  abolishing  the  State  scholarships. 

For  after  all,  though  it  is  most  important  to  raise  the  average 
level  of  our  national  education,  we  must  surely  recognise  that 
most  of  the  greatest  advances  in  knowledge  have  been  the  work 
of  the  brilliant  individual.  It  is  said  of  Newton  that  he  achieved 
more  for  mathematics  in  his  lifetime  than  had  been  achieved  by 
mathematicians  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  up  to  his  day. 
Who  can  measure  the  services  rendered  to  medical  science  by 
Harvey’s  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  to  surgery 
by  the  experiments  of  Lister,  or  to  electricity  by  Faraday’s 
discovery  of  magnetic  induction  ?  How  many  potential  Newtons, 
Harveys,  Listers  and  Faradays  may  be  among  the  400  young 
men  and  women  who  are  to  be  denied  a  university  education, 
any  one  of  whom  might  well  repay  the  State  for  the  outlay  on 
the  whole  of  the  scholarship  scheme  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  would  press  two  further  points.  Firstly,  this 
economy  will  be  a  serious  set-back  to  women’s  education.  There 
are  very  few  university  entrance  scholarships  for  women,  and 
the  ninety  State  scholarships  reserved  for  girls  did  tend  to 
mitigate  this  hardship.  Secondly,  there  are  certain  subjects  in 
the  school  curriculum  which  have  suffered  from  the  scarcity  of 
university  scholarships  awarded  in  those  subjects,  notably 
modern  languages.  Modern  language  teachers  had  been  hoping 
that  the  State  scholarships  would  help  them  to  establish  their 
subject  on  a  firmer  basis  in  our  schools  and  our  universities. 
This  economy  is  in  effect  a  serious  blow  to  modern  language 
studies  in  this  country. 

The  professional  societies  can  be  relied  upon  to  take  up  this 
question,  but  without  the  sympathetic  support  of  public  opinion 
they  can  achieve  little.  Hence  this  letter. 

Yours,  etc., 

The  Grammar  School,  Watford.  Harold  Nicholson. 

The  Late  Miss  Jane  Connolly. 

A  correspondent  writes  : 

“  By  the  passing  of  Miss  Jane  Connolly  on  April  20th  we  lose 
almost  the  last  of  the  pioneers  who  did  so  much  to  create  the 


THE  EDITOR. 

traditions  of  the  public  schools  for  girls  when  they  were  first 
established  in  the  early  'seventies. 

“  After  a  comparatively  short  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Girls’  Public  Day  School  Company’s  school  at  Notting 
Hill,  Miss  Connolly  was  appointed  headmistress  of  the  girls’  school 
built  at  Hatcham  by  the  Haberdashers’  Company  under  the  Aske 
Foundation  Scheme.  It  was  the  first  public  school  for  girls 
opened  in  South  London,  and  in  that  school,  although  not  in  the 
same  building,  Miss  Connolly  worked  until  her  retirement. 

“  The  school  was  at  first  regarded  with  a  certain  amount  of 
suspicion  by  the  people  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  fees  were  low, 
and  low  fees  were  then  associated  with  "  charity.”  The  school 
was  a  long  way  from  the  nearest  house  and  almost  unapproach¬ 
able  because  of  mud  in  bad  weather,  and  there  were  misgivings 
as  to  whether  children  could  go  and  come  safely.  The  children 
themselves  were  alarmed  by  the  then  unknown  terror  of  an 
entrance  examination.  But  prejudices  and  fears  vanished  before 
the  charm  of  Miss  Connolly’s  manner  and  her  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  situation,  and  at  the  beginning  of  its 
second  term  the  school  was  filled  to  overflowing  and  so  filled  it 
remained. 

“  '  Charm  of  manner  '  will  always  be  to  Miss  Connolly’s 
old  girls  the  best  expression  of  her  personality.  With  her  it 
included  so  much — a  beautiful  voice  and  clear  enunciation,  a 
cultured  mind  and  broad  outlook,  a  power  of  concentrating  her¬ 
self  for  the  time  being  on  the  concerns  and  interests  of  those  to 
whom  she  was  speaking,  a  beautiful  courtesy  which  made  a 
few  words  of  appreciation  from  her  for  any  little  service  rendered 
something  to  be  remembered  throughout  the  day.  In  connection 
with  this  last  most  Hatcham  girls  will  remember  a  constant 
saying  of  hers  :  ‘  Good  feeling  will  result  in  good  manners — 

cultivate  the  one  and  you  will  have  the  other.  They  cannot 
exist  apart.’ 

“  Her  lessons  were  a  pure  delight.  Her  wide  reading,  her  keen 
interest^  in  the  world  of  her  day,  her  artistic  appreciation,  her 
dramatic  power,  her  gay  humour,  opened  a  new  world  to 
children  whose  school  life  had  hitherto  been  spent  in  ‘  learning 
lessons.’  Often  she  would  spend  the  whole  class-time  in  reading, 
leaving  her  class  eager  to  read  again  for  themselves  the  passages 
into  which  her  expressive  voice  had  put  so  much  meaning. 
She  was  inimitable  as  a  story-teller,  and  when,  on  a  wet  day,  she 
could  be  induced  to  come  to  the  assembly  room  at  play  time,  big 
and  little  girls  alike  listened  spellbound  to  her  stories,  some  of 
them  old,  some  drawn  from  her  own  experiences  or  imagination  ; 
but  all,  as  she  told  them,  new  and  wonderful.  In  these  stories 
and  in  her  reading  most  of  her  moral  and  religious  teaching  was 
conveyed,  for  she  said  little  on  such  matters  except  in  private 
conversation.  Religious  controversy  raged  in  South  London 
in  the  'seventies,  and  in  all  its  forms  was  abhorrent  to  her. 
Many  old  girls  must  have  wondered,  looking  back  on  their  school 
lives,  why  in  those  early  days  no  hymn  was  ever  sung  in  the 
school  until  the  words  of  it  had  been  written  down  and  learned 
by  heart.  Long  afterwards  this  reason  was  given,  that  the 
choice  of  any  special  hymn  book  might  have  been  assailed  by 
one  or  other  of  the  parties  in  the  controversy,  and  ‘  I  could  not 
bear,’  she  said,  ‘that  the  school  should  be  associated  with  any 
dispute  of  that  kind.’ 

“  Miss  Connolly’s  interest  in  her  girls  did  not  cease  with  their 
school  life,  and  many  of  them  think  with  gratitude  of  the  efforts 
she  made  to  enable  them  to  find  and  train  for  suitable  careers, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  closed  to  them.  Old  girls  were 
always  welcome  at  the  school  and  always  sure  of  her  interest  and 
sympathy  and  of  her  help  and  advice  in  any  difficulty.  Those 
who  knew  her  even  slightly  regret  the  loss  of  her  gracious  and 
charming  personality  ;  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  more 
intimate  association  and  friendship  feel  that  with  her  has  gone 
some  of  their  joy  in  life  which  will  never  be  regained.” 

Dean  Welldon  on  Salaries. 

Dear  Sir, — I  note  with  some  surprise  that  Dean  Welldon  is 
advocating  the  reduction  of  teachers’  salaries.  It  is  curious  how 
Churchmen,  who  are  so  fond  of  getting  together  and  solemnly 
warning  the  nation  against  “  race  suicide,”  are  at  the  same 
time  so  ready  to  reduce  the  earnings  of  teachers  and  curates  to 
below  the  point  where  a  moderate-sized  family  can  be  reasonably 
well  brought  up.  Some  consistency  might  be  expected ;  but 
very  little  is  to  be  found.  William  Platt, 

4,  Hallswelle  Road,  N.W.  11. 
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FROM 

MR.  HERBERT  RUSSELL’S 

LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

L ’Entente  Cordiale  des  Bebes.  A  selec¬ 
tion  of  English  Nursery  Rhymes  done  into  French  for  English 
Schools  and  French  Homes.  By  Mme.  E.  Gutch,  Holgate 
Lodge,  York.  Crown  8vo.  Price  6d.  net. 

Within  the  limitations  imposed  by  rhyme,  metre,  and  grammar,  these  transla¬ 
tions  are  as  nearly  literal  as  possible,  and  the  slight  variations  will  in  themselves 
be  a  further  invaluable  test  of  the  scholar’s  knowledge  of  French.  Quite  apart 
from  the  success  of  her  translations,  Mme.  Gutch  has  achieved  a  remarkable  success 
in  carrying  over  the  “  jingle  ”  and  the  “  music  ”  of  the  originals  into  the  French 
versions,  e.g.  : — 

IX. 

Dans  un  soulier  habitait  une  vieille  commdre  : 

Elle  avait  tant  d’enfants,  elle  ne  savait  qu’en  faire  : 

Elle  leur  donnait  du  potage,  sans  un  morceau  de  pain, 

Les  fouettait  et  chassait  au  lit  de  ses  mains. 

“  A  better  means  of  imparting  the  rudiments  of  French  to  children  could  hardly 
be  devised.” — The  Morning  Post. 


READY  THIS  MONTH. 

PAULATIM  ;  A  Translation  and 
Composition  Book  based  on  the 
Syntax  of  the  Latin  Complex  Sen¬ 
tence.  By  Percy  H.  Reaney,  M.A., 

Classical  Master,  Sir  George  Monoux  Grammar  School, 
Walthamstow.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  256  pp.  Price  4s.  net. 

This  book  is  designed  to  ease  the  transition  from  the  primer  to  the 
Latin  author.  It  anticipates  and  embodies  in  a  remarkable  way  the 
recommendations  and  findings  of  the  recently  appointed  Committee 
on  Classics. 

Its  chief  characteristics  are  :  (1 )  Translation  and  Composition  are  treated 
side  by  side.  (2)  Rules  are  deduced  from  numerous  examples.  (3)  The 
Latin  passages  are  carefully  selected  from  Latin  authors  to  illustrate  the 
construction  dealt  with,  and  continuous  passages,  complete  in  themselves, 
are  chosen  whenever  possible.  (4)  Most  of  the  exercises  for  translation 
into  Latin  are  continuous  passages.  (5)  More  attention  than  is  usual  at 
this  stage  is  devoted  to  the  Latin  Period  and  Oratio  Obliqua. 


fl  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  SIX  COHTINEHTS. 

By  Ellis  W.  Heaton,  B.Sc.,  Municipal  High  School,  Tynemouth. 

To  each  book  there  is  an  Appendix  containing  an  exhaustive  series  of  Questions 
and  Exercises  on  the  Text,  Sketch  Maps  and  Atlas. 

Book  V — Australasia.  Crown  8vo,  80  pp. 

With  26  Maps  and  Diagrams  and  7  Photographic  Plates.  Price 
Is.  3d.  net. 

Treated  under  Nine  Sections  as  follows  :  The  Monsoon  Region  of  Australia,  The 
Eastern  Cordillera  of  Australia,  The  Fertile  Interior  of  Eastern  Australia,  Basins  of 
the  Darling-Murray  River  Systems,  The  Salt  Basin  of  Lake  Eyre  and  its  Outlet — 
the  Rift  Valley  of  Lake  Torrens,  The  Winter  Rain  Region  of  Australia — (a)  S. 
Australia  (b)  W.  Australia,  The  Arid  Tableland  of  Western  Australia,  Tasmania — 
the  Island  Outlier  of  the  Australian  Highlands,  Our  Colony  at  the  Antipodes,  The 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  the  Huge  Island  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Tropical  Archi¬ 
pelagos  of  the  South  Pacific. 

Book  VI — South  America.  Crown  8vo, 

90  pp.  With  32  Maps  and  Diagrams  and  8  Photographic 
Plates.  Price  Is.  4d.  net.  [Just  Published. 

Ireated  under  Seven  Sections  as  follows  :  The  Northern  Cordillera  and  its  Basins, 
The.jThree  Guinanas,  The  Amazon  Basin,  The  Brazilian  Highlands,  The  Basins  drain¬ 
ing  to  the  Plate  River,  The  Middle  Andes  (Peru),  and  the  Plateau  of  Bolivia,  The 
Andes  of  the  South  and  the  Seaboard  of  Chile. 

Previously  Published  : — Europe  (New  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  dealing  with  the  Territorial  Changes  brought  about 
by  the  War),  2s.  Asia,  Is.  4d.  net.  North  America,  Is.  4d. 
net.  Africa,  Is.  4d.  net. 


Complete  Catalogues  and  Prospectuses  Post  Free.  Copies 
sent  on  approval  on  application  to 

Mr.  HERBERT  RUSSELL, 

35  and  36,  TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 


OXFORD  BOOKS 


A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
Part  III.  From  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  to  the 
Outbreak  of  the  Great  War. 

By  R.  B.  Mowat.  With  over  175  Illustrations, 
cloth  boards.  4s.  6d. 

This  Part  completes  the  History,  which  is  obtainable  complete  at 
10s.  6d.,  in  three  Parts  at  4s.  6d.  each,  and  in  several  Sections  to  cover 
periods  set  at  various  examinations.  Full  particulars  on  application. 

THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Industrial  History  of  England, 
by  G.  W.  Morris  and  L.  S.  Wood.  With  76  Illustra¬ 
tions.  3s.  6d.  net. 

An  historical  study,  and  account  of  the  woollen  industry,  written  with 
reference  to  the  industrial  history  of  England.  “  To  study  the  growth 
of  a  trade  is  to  see  the  development  of  our  national  life  from  a  new 
and  more  intimate  point  of  view.” 

KEATS,  POETRY  AND  PROSE. 

With  Essays  by  Charles  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  Robert 
Bridges  and  others.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Henry  Ellershaw.  With  a  portrait. 
3s.  6d.  net.  [ Clarendon  English  Series. 

Selections  from  Keats’s  Poetry  and  Letters  (152  pp.)  with  critical 
essays,  etc.,  by  Shelley,  Lamb,  Francis  Jeffrey,  Landor,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Masson,  Swinburne,  Bridges,  and  short  notes  on  the  whole. 

A  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

By  Eleanor  K.  Howarth.  Edited  by  O.  J.  R. 
Howarth.  With  16  Illustrations  and  2  Maps. 
2s.  net. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  show  something  of  the  world  as  it  was 
known  to  the  Hebrews  during  the  time  covered  by  Bible  history. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  R.  N.  Rudmose  Brown,  O.  J.  R.  Howarth, 
and  J.  Macfarlane.  Cloth  boards.  5s.  6d.  net. 

Deals  with  the  teaching  of  geography  in  secondary  schools. 

DER  ONKEL  AUS  POMMERN,  zwei  Humor- 
esken. 

By  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch.  Edited  by  Karl 
Wichmann.  Under  the  general  editorship  of  A. 
M.  D.  Hughes.  2s.  [ Oxford  Junior  German  Series. 
Other  recent  volumes  in  the  series  are  Schiller  “  Der  Geisterseher,” 
“  Roland  und  Beowulf,”  and  “  Siegfried.” 

JULES  VERNE.  De  la  Terre  a  la  Lune. 

Edited  by  J.  B.  Patterson.  Is. 

[■ Oxford  French  Plain  Texts. 

THE  CLARENDON  LATIN  &  GREEK  SERIES. 

Partly  in  the  Original  and  partly  in  Translation. 
Three  new  volumes. 

Aristophanes’s  Clouds.  By  C.  Bailey.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Herodotus  VII.  By  C.  E.  Robinson.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

TEschylus  Persae.  By  M.  R.  Ridley.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

JUNIOR  BOTANY. 

By  T.  W.  Woodhead.  With  140  Illustrations. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

“  Since  the  publication  of  ‘  The  Study  of  Plants,’  frequent  requests 
have  been  made  for  an  abridged  and  simplified  edition  which  should 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  life-work  of  common  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  suitable  for  a  junior  course.  It  is  with  that  aim  that  the 
present  volume  has  been  prepared.” 

THE  BEGINNER’S  GUIDE  TO  HARMONY. 

Being  an  attempt  at  the  simplest  possible  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  subject,  based  entirely  upon  Ear 
Training.  By  Percy  A.  Scholes.  Paper  covers. 
2s.  net.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 
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LITERARY  SECTION. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS— EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL. 


BOOKS  AND  THE  MAN. 

Mr.  Basil  Blackwell  (Oxford)  sends  me  a  paper-covered 
volume  of  some  forty  pages,  printed  in  most  pleasing  style 
by  the  Shakespeare  Head  Press,  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
published  at  2s.  net.  It  is  dedicated  “  To  the  President, 
Ex-Presidents,  and  Chairmen  of  the  Association  of  Head¬ 
mistresses,”  and  contains  sixteen  poems  written  by  Miss 
Ruth  Young,  the  esteemed  and  talented  Secretary  of  the 
Association.  I  should  regard  this  book  with  considerable 
misgiving  if  I  thought  that  Miss  Young’s  proved  skill  as  a 
literary  craftswoman  would  lead  other  associations  of 
teachers  to  expect  their  officials  to  follow  her  example. 
The  picture  of  29,  Gordon  Square  as  a  pedagogic  Mount 
Helicon,  from  whose  “  harmonious  springs  a  thousand  rills 
their  mazy  progress  take,”  is  somewhat  bewildering  to  the 
imagination,  and  a  sequence  of  sonnets  on  salaries  by  their 
secretary  would  be  a  disturbing  novelty  for  the  members 
of  the  A.M.A. 

Miss  Young’s  poems  are  not  official,  and  in  choosing  as 
her  title  “  The  Serpent’s  Head,”  she  is  not  attempting  a 
subtle  reference  to  Sir  Eric  Geddes.  The  picture  on  the 
cover  is  not  in  the  least  like  him.  It  represents  a  real 
serpent,  with  a  malignant  eye  and  an  omniglutitious 
mouth.  The  original  drawing  is  inscribed  on  the  rock  wall 
of  the  tombs  of  the  Volumnii,  Perugia,  where  the  bereaved 
relations  used  to  hold  vigil  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  shade 
of  the  departed. 

This  record  gives  a  theme  for  the  first  and  longest  of 
these  poems,  with  its  picture  of  the  grief  of  Veilia’s  husband, 
set  forth  in  poignant  lines,  many  of  haunting  charm  : 

“  She  hath  set  out 
Lonely,  with  never  a  friend 
To  hold  her  hand,  should  a  doubt 
Assail  her.” 

The  “  Serpent’s  Head  ”  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work, 
with  real  thought  behind  it,  and  a  rare  felicity  of  expression 
in  its  rendering.  Other  and  shorter  poems  on  the  Italian 
scene  are  also  deftly  worked  out.  At  Assisi  she  writes  : 

"  Dear  Sister  Death,  thou  wilt  not  let  me  bear 
Out  of  this  heavy  world  one  little  care  : 

But  thou  wilt  let  me  carry  in  my  soul 
The  memory  of  sunlight’s  auriole  ? 

And  I  can  carry,  too,  sight  of  the  flame 
Of  blue  that  binds  Assisi  in  a  frame. 

And  grey  of  olive  trees  and  shimmering  gleam 
Of  poplars,  sighing  over  Tescio’s  stream  ? 

The  feeling  for  nature  revealed  in  these  lines  gives  quality 
to  Miss  Young’s  work,  and  is  refreshingly  free  from  bemused 
sentimentality.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  her  keeping  a  grip 
of  her  emotions,  and  looking  at  skies,  trees,  and  flowers  in 
a  mood  of  simple  enjoyment,  and  with  eyes  that  are  not 
suffused  with  superfluous  tears,  after  the  manner  of  some 
bards.  She  writes  of  Oxford  in  wartime,  as  no  longer  the 
home  of  lost  causes,  but  the  seed  plot  of  heroism,  and 
concludes  : 

“  And  Beauty  still  remains,  though  they  be  dead. 

The  moon  still  mounts  the  skies,  the  rivers  gleam  : 
Green  leaves  of  summer  turn  to  autumn  gold, 

And  falling,  yield  a  place  to  buds.  The  red 
Sky  at  the  sunrise  lightens,  and  the  day 
Opens  anew  with  tenderest  sunbeam  ; 

Pink  tipped  the  clouds  are  growing  that  were  grey, 

The  world  grows  young  again,  that  once  was  old.” 

Many  more  lines  might  be  quoted,  but  I  hope  to  have 
shown  that  Miss  Young’s  poems  are  worth  reading,  and 
even  worth  buying.  Silas  Birch. 


REVIEWS. 

Education. 

How  to  Use  Your  Mind  :  by  H.  D.  Kitson.  (Lippincott 

Company.  6s.  net.) 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  book  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
an  English  reviewer  to  deal  with.  He  dislikes  the  loudness  of 
the  treatment,  and  in  particular  resents  the  outrageous  “jacket” 
representing  a  skull  with  the  top  removed  so  as  to  allow  a 
duplicate  of  the  book  to  occupy  the  place  usually  reserved  for  the 
brain.  Yet  the  contents  are  reasonable  enough,  and  this  edition 
is  certainly  an  improvement  on  the  old.  Two  new  chapters  are 
added  and  several  sets  of  exercises  and  readings.  The  preface 
tells  us  that  the  phraseology  has  been  recast  “  in  the  interest  of 
clearness  and  emphasis.”  If  we  remember  aright  the  phraseology 
of  the  first  edition  we  hardly  think  there  was  much  need  for 
change  with  regard  to  clearness,  and  certainly  none  in  the  matter 
of  emphasis.  The  truth  is  that  English  people  do  not  like  the 
advertisement  suggestion  of  titles  like  this.  It  is  true  that 
Professor  Kitson  refers  several  times  to  a  work  “  Making  the 
Most  of  One’s  Mind,”  which  was  certainly  written  by  an  English¬ 
man,  but  the  title  is  as  certainly  American,  since  the  book  appears 
on  this  side  under  the  harmless  title  of  “  The  Student’s  Guide.” 
Mr,  Kitson  would  have  been  well  advised  to  translate  his  title  in 
the  same  way  for  English  use.  C.  C.  C. 

The  Teaching  of  Handwriting  :  by  Frank  N.  Freeman. 

(Harrap.  5s.  net.) 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  enormous  advance  in  school 
method  books  than  a  contrast  between  this  book  and  the  sort  of 
thing  that  used  to  be  found  in  our  training  colleges.  The 
psychology  and  the  physiology  of  the  matter  are  worked  up  in 
the  greatest  detail.  One  is  almost  inclined  to  say  that  the  work 
is  too  detailed  ;  but  the  use  made  of  the  scientific  facts  expounded 
is  such  that  the  practical  reader  cannot  but  admit  that  the  energy 
demanded  to  follow  the  scientific  descriptions  is  well  expended. 
We  are  rather  repelled  by  some  of  the  appliances  suggested,  e.g., 
Professor  Judd’s  “  hand-tracer.”  But  when  the  practical 
teacher  gets  down  to  the  hard  pan  of  position,  and  paper  and 
pens,  he  feels  that  he  is  getting  real  guidance,  even  though  he 
does  not  go  the  length  of  practising  all  that  is  recommended. 
The  analysis  of  common  errors  is  useful,  and  the  cursive  exercises 
look  very  plausible.  We  must  take  the  author’s  word  for  their 
value,  as  we  have  no  data  on  this  side  by  which  to  check  them. 
One  would  expect  more  help  in  dealing  with  the  various  “  scales  ” 
of  which  we  hear  so  much,  but  Dr.  Freeman  is  no  doubt  right  in 
saying  that  we  have  not  yet  sufficient  data  for  final  conclusions. 
The  book  certainly  does  a  good  deal  for  the  dignity  of  hand¬ 
writing  as  an  art.  C.  C.  C. 

Community  English  :  by  Mildred  Buchanan  Flagg.  (Mac¬ 
millan  Company.) 

To  English  readers  the  title  of  this  book  is  far  from  suggestive. 
It  is  really  an  application  of  the  Project  Method  to  the  teaching 
of  English.  This  has  been  done  for  English,  as  one  of  a  large 
number  of  subjects,  in  another  American  book,  but  here  the 
principle  is  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  English  teaching. 
The  contents  read  rather  like  what  one  might  expect  to  find  in  a 
complete  letter-writer.  But  we  are  not  confined  to  letters. 
Telegrams  are  included,  and  telephone  conversations  are  not 
neglected.  Guidance  is  given  in  the  making  of  booklets,  writing 
reports,  answering  advertisements  and  inserting  them,  making 
poems  and  keeping  diaries,  preparing  posters  and  carrying  on 
municipal  campaigns,  oral  and  written  dramatisation  and  the 
use  of  reference  books.  All  that  Mr.  Greening  Lamborn  wants 
is  here  to  be  found,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would 
approve  of  the  form  it  takes.  The  book  can  certainly  not  be 
used  in  England  just  as  it  stands.  It  is  far  too  distinctively 
transatlantic  in  its  backgrounds.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  so  full 
of  go,  so  stimulating,  has  so  many  practical  suggestions,  that 
enterprising  English  teachers  will  welcome  it  as  a  source  of  ideas, 
and  a  much-needed  fillip  for  the  English  hour  that  now  makes 
such  demands  upon  our  ingenuity  and  invention.  J.  A. 

(Continued  on  page  264.) 
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Second 
Series 

Now  Ready 

Compiled  by  the  English  Association.  Uniform  in 
style  of  issue  and  price  with  the  First  Series  (see  below) 
Includes  poems  written  since  the  publication  of  the  First  Series  together 
with  certain  poems  which  it  was  not  possible  to  include  in  the  former  volume  : 
contains  140  poems  by  72  authors. 

POEMS  OF  TO-DAY  :  First  Series.  Compiled  by 
the  English  Association.  Cloth,  with  Biographical 
Notes,  3s.  6d.  net ;  stiff  paper  covers,  without  Notes, 
2s.  net.  [23rd  Impression  :  141st-150th  Thousand. 
THE  DAFFODIL  POETRY  BOOK.  For  J  unior  Forms. 
Compiled  by  Ethel  L.  Fowler,  B.A.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
net ;  strong  “  duxeen  ”  boards,  2s.  6d.  net.  In  two 
parts,  stiff  covers,  Is.  net  each.  16th-19th  Thousand. 

[4th  Impression. 

jjg^  By  far  the  cheapest  and  most  popular  "fSJ 
of  Anthologies  of  Modern  Poetry. 

IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  BRITISH  ISLES  OF  TO-DAY 

Vol.  I.  of  the  “Citizen  of  the  World  Geographies.” 
By  J.  F.  Unstead,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  Crown  8vo.  with 
16  Special  Maps.  [In  July. 

EUROPE  OF  TO-DAY 

By  J.  F.  Unstead.  With  11  special  Maps. 

“  A  really  excellent  book  .  .  .  should  be  in  the  hands  of  teachers  of  the 

subject  in  every  type  of  school . it  might  well  become  a  standard.” 

— Educational  Times. 

SIDGWICK  &  JACKSON,  LTD. 

3,  ADAM  STREET,  W.C.2. 


A  NUMBER  PRIMER. 

By  J.  St.  Clair  Henderson. 

An  attractive  introduction  to  Number  through  short 
well -illustrated  reading  lessons. 

All  the  lessons  are  in  print-script  and  illustrated 
in  colour. 

Price,  net  Is.  6d.  Post  free,  Is.  8d. 

The  Changing  Year  in  Story. 

By  Margaret  Boughton. 

A  Collection  of  Twenty-four  well- written  Stories, 
introducing  characteristic  features  of  the  Seasons. 
Price,  net  2s.  Post  free,  2s.  3d. 

History  in  Pictures  and  Stories. 

Pictures  by  B.  M.  Asling,  late  of  Somerville  College, 
Oxford. 

Stories  by  D.  M.  Asling,  History  Mistress  at  Girls’  High 
School,  Stafford. 

A  series  of  Short  Stories  to  read  with  Outline  Pictures  to 
colour. 

Book  I.  Britain  before  History. 

Book  II.  Life  in  Britain  in  the  times  of  the  Celts, 
Romans  and  Saxons. 

Book  III.  Life  in  Britain  in  the  times  of  Later  Saxons 
and  Early  Normans. 

Price  each,  net  5d.  Post  free,  6d. 


CHARLES  &  SON  (W.  CHARLES), 

LONDON:  10,  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  E.C.4. 
GLASGOW:  -  -  68,  GORDON  STREET. 


McDOUGALL’S 

Books  are  increasingly  appealing  to  Teachers  in 
Secondary  Schools  because  of  their  sound  and 
accurate" scholarship,  excellent  get-up,  and  extreme 
reasonableness  in  price.  Some  Recent  Issues  are  : — 

PROBLEMS  AND  QUESTIONS 
IN  PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS. 

By  John  Turner,  F.R.H.S.  In  this  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  there  are  360  Questions,  over  200  Diagrams.  It 
will  be  found  of  the  greatest  service  for  boys  in  the 
3rd  to  the  5th  forms.  Limp  Cloth,  Is.  6d.  ;  with 
Answers,  Is.  9d. 

Music  as  the  B.  of  E.  recommend  it  to  be  taught. 

MUSICAL  EXERCISES 
IN  STAFF  NOTATION. 

In  Three  Books  Carefully  Graduated.  Over  300 
different  Exercises.  Each,  Paper,  4d.  Cloth,  6£d. 

TWO  NOTATION  SINGING 
EXERCISES.  Staff  through  Sol-fa. 

Book  1.  For  Pupils  from  7  to  9.  Cloth,  lOd. 

Book  2.  For  Pupils  from  9  to  12.  Cloth,  Is. 

Book  3.  For  Pupils  from  12  to  15.  Cloth,  Is. 

Complete  in  one  volume,  204  pages,  2s.  6d.  net. 

SONGS  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR. 

By  Janet  Haig,  L.L.A.  78  Songs,  Rounds,  Catches, 
&c.  In  Staff  or  Sol-fa  Notations.  Each,  Paper,  9d. 
Cloth,  Is.  Piano  Edition,  8s.  net.  Bv  post,  8s.  6d 

SONGS  OLD  AND  NEW. 

By  E.  Mason,  Mus.Doc.  Songs  of  all  types  given. 
In  Staff  or  Sol-fa  Notations.  Each,  Paper,  8d., 
Cloth,  10£d.  Piano  Edition,  7s.  net.  By  post,  7s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  SONGSTER. 

By  E.  Mason,  Mus.Doc.  The  very  best  of  the  English 
Folk  Songs,  &c.  In  Staff  or  Sol-fa  Notations. 
Paper  8d.  Cloth,  10£d.  Piano  Editions,  7s.  net. 
By  post,  7s.  6d. 


THE  DUAL  CONTOUR  ATLAS 

Is  the  Atlas  you  should  order  if  you  wish  the  very 
best  at  a  reasonable  price.  Political  Maps  face 
corresponding  Contour  Maps.  60  Maps  and  Insets  of 
large  size.  Up  to  date  in  every  detail,  beautifully 
produced,  and  bound  in  Stiff  Boards.  With  Index, 
Is.  9d.  net.  Cloth  Boards  with  Index,  3s.  net. 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY 
OF  THE  WORLD — Revised  to  1922. 

A  Modern  Scientific  Treatment.  Contains  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  Contour  Maps  in  Colour  and  Black  and  White 
with  many  Diagrams,  also  a  Section  of  Questions  based 
on  the  text.  240  pages.  Cloth  covers,  2s.  6d.  net. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
LITERATURE. 

Gateways  to  Bookland  provide  an  excellent  medium 
to  introduce  pupils  from  9  to  14  to  the  work  of  many 
of  the  masters  of  our  English  tongue.  Produced  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  British 
Association  re  school  books  and  eyesight.  Repro¬ 
ductions  in  colour  of  many  famous  pictures.  Details  on 
application. 

address  your  inquiries  to 

MCDOUGALL’S  EDUCATIONAL  CO.,  LTD. 

8,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.C.4. 
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Mathematics. 

A  Short  Algebra  :  by  H.  P.  Sparling.  (G.  Bell  and  Sons. 

pp.  120.  2s.  6d.) 

Mr.  Sparling  gives,  in  this  little  book,  a  varied  and  stimulating 
series  of  examples  in  the  earlier  part  of  algebra  as  studied  in 
schools — the  part  which  enters  into  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
School  Certificate  examination.  There  is  a  short  Section  I  on 
“  Manipulation  ”  (simple  equations,  etc.).  Section  II,  which  is 
the  main  part  of  the  book,  deals  with  functional  relations 
expressible  by  simple  algebraical  formulae— here  the  treatment 
is  mainly  graphical ;  then  follow  a  few  pages  of  further  manipu¬ 
lation  (simultaneous  equations,  etc.),  revision  papers  (of  three 
grades),  and  answers  on  detachable  leaves.  There  is  a  very 
useful  list  (p.  56)  of  physical  relations  of  the  kind  considered  in 
Section  II. 

Explanations  are  mostly  omitted,  being  left  to  be  given 
orally  by  the  teacher — presumably  from  ordinary  text-books, 
used  or  remembered.  This  partly  accounts  for  the  “  shortness  ” 
of  the  volume.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  omitting 
text,  so  that  the  pupil  may  see  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  subject 
covers.  But  then  is  the  title  of  the  book  quite  fair  ? 

The  first  chapter  of  Section  II  is  on  “  making  up  formulae,” 
and  each  page  is  headed  “  Always  mention  your  units.’’  The 
author  no  doubt  holds  to  the  view  that  the  beginner  must  at 
all  costs  be  restrained  from  reasoning  about  quantity.  “  It  isn’t 
algebra.”  But  in  attempting  to  meet  this  supposed  necessity, 
he  has  made  occasional  slips  ;  for  example  (p.  4),  “  If  w  lbs.  are 
hung  d  inches  along  a  lever,  the  leverage  is  wd  ”■ — inch-lbs.” 
being  omitted.  These  partial  lapses  from  the  orthodox  path 
could  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition  ;  but  we  hope  that  by 
that  time  the  author  will  have  become  more  iconoclastic. 

W.  F.  S. 

Science. 

A  First  Book  of  Applied  Electricity  :  by  S.  R.  Roget. 

(Macmillan  and  Co.  2s.  6d.) 

This  is  an  excellent  addition  to  a  well-known  and  popular 
series.  Starting  with  currents  and  their  effect  the  writer  rapidly 
reaches  dynamos  and  other  industrial  and  commercial  applica¬ 
tions.  Wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony  are  well  treated,  and 
even  the  somewhat  mysterious  thermonic  valve  is  included ; 
but  we  should  like  to  have  seen  a  brief  description  of  electric 
transport  in  the  form  of  the  universal  electric  tram-car  and  the 
electric  railway,  while  the  commercial  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  electricity  might  have  received  more  space.  But  the 
author  perhaps  was  limited  in  the  length  of  the  book.  Exercises 
and  experiments,  included  as  appendices  at  the  end,  increase  the 
value  of  this  readable  little  book. 

Bell’s  Natural  Science  Series  :  Readable  School  Physics  : 

J.  A.  Cochrane.  (G.  Bell  and  Sons.  2s.  4d.) 

In  these  days  of  so  much  ”  Leurishe  ”  experimenting  in 
science,  this  little  book  is  a  reminder  that  science  has  a  more 
human  and  historical  side.  The  book  is  practically  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  Physics,  though  it  is  arranged  in  the 
conventual  "  subject  ”  form  rather  than  in  strict  chronology. 
Some  interesting  historical  plates  are  included,  and  we  think  the 
value  of  this  book,  good  though  it  is,  would  have  been  increased 
if  a  few  actual  extracts  from  the  original  writers  could  have  been 
included.  But  the  book  is  a  praiseworthy  effort  and  should  be 
popular. 

Geography. 

New  World  Geographies  :  by  H.  Pickles. 

Book  I.  Woods,  Fields  and  Sea.  (Is.  8d.  net.) 

Book  II.  Over  Land  and  Sea.  (Is.  lOd.  net.) 

Book  III.  The  World  and  Its  Wealth.  (2s.  net.) 

Book  IV.  White  Man’s  Lands.  (2s.  4d.  net.) 

Book  V.  Regions  and  Nations.  (2s.  8d.  net.) 

Book  VI.  Britain  and  British  Trade.  (2s.  8d.  net.) 

(Oxford  University  Press.) 

In  this  series  of  reading  books  in  geography  the  compiler 
adopts  the  plan  of  presenting  each  year’s  work  as  a  self-contained 
unit.  Thus  in  the  first  volume  he  begins  with  a  sketch  of  an 
English  wood  and  ends  with  a  description  of  a  visit  to  the 
seaside.  This  general  introduction  is  followed  by  other  volumes 
planned  on  similar  lines,  adapted  to  the  successive  stages  of 
school  life. 

One  criticism  which  we  are  compelled  to  offer  is  that  the 
illustrations  are  extremely  poor,  being  apparently  taken  from 
blocks  which  have  already  seen  service.  Some  of  them  will 
certainly  convey  no  clear  idea  to  any  child. 


Longmans’  Geographical  Series.  Book  III  :  The  World. 
(Longmans,  Green.  7s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  well-known  book  of  the  older  type  of 
geographical  compendium.  Crammed  with  information  in  six 
hundred  closely-printed  pages,  it  is  more  a  dictionary  or  gazetteer 
than  a  reasoned  treatise.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated 
with  hundreds  of  maps,  diagrams  and  illustrations,  and  each 
chapter  ends  with  a  series  of  questions  of  the  stock  examination 
variety.  The  book,  from  the  volume  of  its  contents,  may  find 
a  sale,  but  chiefly  we  fear  among  those  teachers  who  themselves 
know  but  little  of  their  subject  and  perhaps  care  less.  The  name 
of  the  compiler  is  not  given. 

A  Commercial  Geography  of  the  British  Empire  :  by 
Lionel  W.  Lyde.  (Methuen.  3s.  6d.) 

This  popular  book  now  appears  in  its  eleventh  and  post-war 
edition.  In  its  latest  form  the  introduction  has  been  considerably 
shortened,  to  the  immense-  gain  of  the  later  sections  on  the 
British  Empire.  Professor  Lyde’s  method  is  too  well  known  to 
need  much  comment.  He  will  find  you  a  geographical  "  reason,” 
often  highly  ingenious,  for  every  fact,  and  whether  right  or  wrong, 
he  never  fails  to  interest  and  to  stimulate.  For  this  reason  his 
books  are  deservedly  popular  and  inevitably  reach  many 
editions.  Illustrations,  maps,  diagrams,  and  statistics  are 
largely  absent,  but  the  book  is  eminently  readable,  if  somewhat 
didactic  in  its  logic,  and  will  appeal  to  a  wider  public  than  many 
of  the  more  conventional  text  books. 

Geography  for  Senior  Classes  :  by  E.  Marsden  and  T.  Alford 
Smith.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  7s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  book  intended  for  the  higher  forms  of  secondary 
schools  and  provides  a  course  of  study  leading  up  to  the  General 
Schools  Examination.  The  book  is  of  the  older  type  of  geogra¬ 
phical  class-book,  informative  rather  than  strictly  scientific, 
remarkable  more  for  the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  the  text. 
Numerous  maps  and  pictures  are  included,  but  we  are  somewhat 
surprised  that  the  publishers  should  have  relied  entirely  upon 
such  ancient  and  well-worn  woodcuts  as  are  here  included.  A 
few  authentic  photographs  would  be  of  far  more  value  to  the 
student.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coloured  maps  are  clear  and 
are  not  overloaded  with  detail.  The  book  generally  is  an 
industrious  compilation,  but  we  hardly  think  that  such  a  book 
at  such  a  price  will  find  a  very  wide  market. 

An  Introduction  to  Applied  Geography  :  by  Alexander 

Stevens.  (Blackie  and  Son.  6s.  net.) 

This  book  is  intended  for  those  who  propose  to  enter  professions 
requiring  some  knowledge  of  practical  geography,  such  as  the 
navigator,  the  surveyor,  the  engineer,  and  the  prospector.  In 
it  will  be  found  the  more  mathematical  aspects  of  geography 
treated  as  simply  as  possible.  The  construction  and  use  of 
maps  and  charts  receives  full,  if  elementary,  treatment.  Less 
satisfactory  is  the  section  on  climate  and  weather,  a  subject 
which  can  hardly  be  dismissed  in  forty  pages.  The  last  section 
deals  'with  inland  and  ocean  transport  and  is  hardly  “  applied 
geography  ”  of  the  kind  dealt  with  in  the  other  portions  of  the 
book.  The  whole  work  is  not  strikingly  original  either  in  matter 
or  treatment. 


Economics. 

Getting  and  Spending  :  An  Introduction  to  Economics  : 
by  Lettice  Fisher  (Mrs.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher).  (Collins,  pp.  206. 
2s.  6d.  net.) 

The  wife  of  our  Education  Minister  is  naturally  and  properly 
interested  in  education  ;  but  Mrs.  Fisher  has  her  own  individual 
qualifications  for  writing  an  Introduction  to  Economics.  In  the 
days  of  our  grandmothers,  people  like  Miss  Marcet,  Mrs.  Sidgwick, 
and  Harriet  Martineau  did  this  kind  of  thing.  In  despite  of 
Dean  Inge’s  glorification  of  the  Victorian  age,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  Mrs.  Fisher  does  it  better  than  her  predecessors. 
We  have  all  learned  something  about  the  relativity  of  economic 
laws  since  the  earlier  days. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Mrs.  Fisher  is  ultra-modern  in  her 
outlook.  In  fact  she  shows  a  truly  feminine  respect  for  estab¬ 
lished  beliefs  ;  and  the  first  book  in  her  bibliographical  list  is 
that  Victorian  modern,  Professor  Chapman. 

It  is  a  very  clearly-written  and  useful  little  book,  and  a  beginner 
in  economic  science  might  do  very  much  worse  (from  any  point 
of  view  but  that  of  a  grim  post-Martian)  than  to  use  it  as  a  starting 
point.  R.  J. 

(Continued  on  page  268.) 
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HODDER  &  STOUGHTON’S  EDUCATIONAL  LIST 

GROUP  TESTS  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

By  PHILIP  BOSWOOD  BALLARD,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

Author  of  “  Mental  Tests  ”  and  “  Teaching  the  Mother 

Tongue.”  N 

This  book  contains  a  lucid  account  of  recent  developments 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  such  mental  tests  as  can  be 
applied  by  the  ordinary  teacher  in  the  ordinary  class-room. 
Dr.  Ballard  has  not  only  described  and  criticised  the  num¬ 
erous  group  tests  in  use  in  America,  but  has  also  given  four 
complete  sets  of  group  tests  of  his  own  which  will  enable  a 
teacher  to  measure  the  intelligence  of  all  the  pupils  in  his 
class  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  These  tests  are  simple  to 
give  and  simple  to  mark. 

Nearly  ready.  6s.  net. 

THE  NEW  TEACHING. 

Edited  by  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  I.L.D., 
Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

Chapters  are  specially  contributed  by  leading  teachers 
dealing  with  the  different  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and  the 
application  of  modern  methods  to  their  treatment. 

“  This  volume  may  be  called  without  exaggeration  a  work  of  national 
importance.  It  should  be  an  inspiration  to  teachers  and  a  revelation  to  the 
public.” — Observer. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

MENTAL  TESTS. 

By  PHILIP  BOSWOOD  BALLARD,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  make  the  teacher  his  own  critic, 
and  it  incorporates  Mr.  Cyril  Burt’s  revision  of  Binet’s  Tests. 

“  So  essentially  modern  and  rational  that  it  should  find  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  teacher.”-— Scottish  Educational  Journal. 

Crown  8vo.  Third  Impression.  6s.  net. 

A  FOUNDATION  COURSE 

IN  CHEMISTRY. 

By  J.  W.  DODGSON,  B.Sc.,  and  J.  A.  MURRAY, 
B.Sc.  6s.  6d.  net. 

A  sound  scientific  course  of  School  Chemistry.  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  common  things  of  life  is  formulated,  extended, 
and  systematised. 

“  The  treatment  is  simple  and  straightforward.” — Science  Progress. 

TEACHING  the  MOTHER  TONGUE. 

By  PHILIP  BOSWOOD  BALLARD,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

Author  of  “  Mental  Tests,”  etc. 

The  teacher  will  find  in  these  pages  thought  that  is  shrewd 
and  stimulating,  and  advice  that  is  wise  and  kindly. 

Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD. 

By  ALBERT  MALET.  Translated  from  the  French. 
The  History  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
specially  edited  for  the  Middle  Forms  of  Secondary  Schools. 

“  Challenges  comparison  with  Mr.  Wells’s  ‘  Outline  ’  and  comes  out  of  the 
ordeal  wonderfully  well.” — Scottish  Educational  Journal. 

With  about  100  Illustrations  and  Maps.  5s.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  SHAPES.  Parts  I,  II,  and  III.  Is.  each  net. 

By  SHEILA  RADICE,  Author  of  '*  The  New  Children.”  With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  PERCY  NUNN. 

Crown  4to  in  Two-coloured  Cover. 

Very  young  children  are  often  much  interested  in  geometrical  shapes,  and  if  these  are  presented  to  them  in  a  simple 
l  form,  will  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  combining  and  arranging  them,  on  the  principle  of  a  jig-saw  puzzle. 

It  has  occurred  to  Mrs.  Radice  to  harness  this  faculty  of  children,  from  four  or  five  up  to  almost  any  age,  to  the  learning 
[  of  elementary  mathematics  and  geometrical  design.  These  books  contain  a  series  of  foundations  for  design  which  can  be 

completed  and  developed  by  any  child  with  water-colours  or  chalk. 

Write  for  illustrated  prospectus. 

THE  NEW  TEA 

“  Your  series  exactly  meets  the  needs  of  the  educatior 

CITIZENSHIP  Net  4/6 

INTRODUCTION  TO  WORLD  HISTORY  ....  Net  4/6 

THE  LIGHT  OF  HISTORY  . Net  4/6 

MODERN  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  . Net  4/6 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  Net  4/6 

CHEMISTRY  FROM  THE  INDUSTRIAL 

STANDPOINT  Net  4/6 

EVERYDAY  MATHEMATICS  . Net  4/6 

Detailed  Prospecti 

ROMANCE  OF  BRITIS] 

Each  volume  provides  a  self-contained  course  of  co-ordii 
standpoint  of  one  of  our  dominant  industries  or  activities,  anc 
of  these  "  readers  ”  is  a  book  with  a  new  idea.  The  pupil  is 
he  learns  how  to  trace  the  influences  which  have  been  exercise 
to  which  industry  has  found  expression  in  art  and  literature  ;  h 
plans,  sketches,  and  by  written  exercises. 

MAN  AND  COMMERCE.  2s. 

MAN  AND  COTTON.  eg 

CHING  SERIES. 

lal  situation  just  developing.” — Prof.  JOHN  ADAMS. 

MATHEMATICS  OF  BUSINESS  AND 

COMMERCE  . Net  4  /6 

PURE  MATHEMATICS  FOR  THE 

ENGINEER.  2  vols.,  each  ....  ....  Net  4/6 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  ENGINEERING  ...Net  4/6 

THE  NATURAL  WEALTH  OF  BRITAIN  ....  Net  6  /- 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  COMMERCE  AND 

INDUSTRY  Net  4  /6 

APPLIED  BOTANY  . Net  4/6 

is  on  application. 

H  INDUSTRY  SERIES. 

lated  History,  Literature,  and  Geography,  viewed  from  the 
[  written  for  the  boy  or  girl  of  any  age  from  12  to  16.  Each 
shown  the  true  place  of  industry  in  the  history  of  mankind  ; 
d  by  geographical  factors  ;  he  learns  something  of  the  extent 
e  is  encouraged  to  illustrate  his  own  reading  by  drawing  maps, 

3d.  MAN  AND  WOOL, 

ich.  THE  TOOLS  OF  MAN. 

HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  LIMITED,  St.  Paul’s  House,  Warwick  Square,  E.C.4 
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General . 

The  Children’s  Christ  :  by  Ina  Kitson  Clark.  (R.  Jackson, 
Ltd.  3d.) 

This  slender  booklet  contains  a  large  idea.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  demonstrate  in  a  series  of  little  scenes  (to  be  acted  by 
children  and  one  “  grown-up  ”)  the  effect  which  actual  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  living  Christ  might  have  had  on  contemporary 
Jewish  children,  and  to  indicate  the  influence  which  knowledge 
of  Him  should  have  on  the  character  of  His  followers  for  all  time. 
Without  positively  introducing  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  into  the 
scenes,  the  impression  is  ingeniously  given  of  His  near  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  of  the  way  in  which  that  presence  reacts  upon  innocent 
and  affectionate  natures.  One  is  also  reminded  that  children  are 
less  hampered  than  their  elders  by  considerations  based  on  so- 
called  common-sense,  and  therefore  can  accept  quite  naturally 
mystic  truths  which  are  "  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent.” 

The  series  is  a  pleasant  and  useful  one,  and  it  is  evidently 
inspired  by  genuine  zeal  of  the  best  kind.  The  scenes  which 
would  probably  “  act  ”  best  are  the  ones  dealing  with  the  birth 
of  Christ  (  “The  New  Baby  ”),  the  entry  into  Jerusalem  ("  The 
Beloved  King  ”)  and  the  Easter  Morning  scene  (“  The  Risen 
Saviour  ”),  and  the  last  of  these  especially  has  more  beauty  and 
distinction  than  the  others.  The  least  good  is  ‘‘The  Elder  Friend,” 
in  which  the  clamouring  children  suggest  the  assertive  American 
child  in  their  pushing  determination  to  crowd  upon  Him  and 
force  their  affairs  on  His  attention.  The  Gospel  story  rather 
suggests  an  atmosphere  of  intense  veneration  on  the  part  of 
mothers  who  brought  their  babies  (St.  Luke,  “  babes  ”)  to  the  great 
Rabbi,  hoping  that  He  would  so  far  condescend  as  to  bestow  a 
blessing  upon  them. 

We  recollect  how  the  well-meaning,  but  officious,  disciples 
tried  to  hustle  them  away,  lest  they  should  intrude  upon  His 
scanty  leisure,  and  how  “  very  much  displeased  ”  (the  Greek 
word  is  very  strong)  the  Master  was  that  the  tiny  ones  should 
be  driven  away.  With  the  tender  and  beautiful  words 
recorded  in  three  Gospels,  “  He  took  them  up  in  His  arms,  and 
blessed  them,  laying  His  hands  upon  them.”  In  other  words, 
He  bestowed  upon  them  the  solemn  embrace  and  blessing  usually 
reserved  for  beloved  children  on  the  eve  of  a  long  separation. 

Another  obvious  criticism  is  this  :  the  vociferous  use  of  the 
name  Jesus  tends  to  offend  the  very  people  who  are  sufficiently 
religious  to  be  keenly  interested  in  the  scenes.  One  cannot 
easily  imagine  Jewish  children  (doubtless  the  most  carefully  and 
happily  brought  up  children  in  the  world  at  the  time)  behaving 
with  such  free-and-easy  familiarity.  Were  they  not  trained  from 
infancy  in  the  graceful  courtesy  which  springs  from  respect  for 
elders  ? 

NEWS  FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS. 


home  and  in  the  Colonies.  The  second  series  contains  140 
poems  by  72  authors,  including  some  fifty  not  represented  in 
the  former  volume  :  Thomas  Hardy,  T.  E.  Brown,  Prof.  Gilbert 
Murray,  Prof.  A.  E.  Housman,  “  Michael  Field,”  Maurice  Baring, 
Edward  Thomas,  Julian  Grenfell,  C.  H.  Sorley,  Francis  Ledwidge, 
and  Messrs.  Gibson,  Freeman,  Shanks,  Bottomley,  Nichols, 
Sassoon,  Turner,  Blunden,  Monro,  and  many  others.  Bio¬ 
graphical  notes  on  the  authors  are  given  in  the  cloth  edition, 
a  cheap  class-room  edition  without  these  notes  being  also  issued. 

Mr.  Herbert  Russell,  of  35  and  36,  Temple  Chambers, 
London,  will  have  ready  this  month  a  volume  entitled 
“  Paulatim,”  a  translation  and  composition  book  based  on  the 
Syntax  of  the  Latin  Complex  Sentence,  by  Percy  H.  Reaney, 
M.A.,  Classical  Master,  Sir  George  Monoux  School,  Walthamstow. 
This  book  is  designed  to  ease  the  transition  from  the  primer  to 
the  Latin  Author.  Its  chief  characteristics,  Translation  and 
Composition,  are  treated  side  by  side.  Rules  are  deduced  from 
numerous  examples.  The  Latin  passages  are  carefully  selected 
from  Latin  authors  to  illustrate  the  construction  dealt  with, 
and  continuous  passages,  complete  in  themselves,  are  chosen 
whenever  possible.  Most  of  the  exercises  for  translation  into 
Latin  are  continuous  passages.  More  attention  than  is  usual 
at  this  stage  is  devoted  to  the  Latin  Period  and  Oratio  Obliqua. 

“  A  Geography  of  the  Bible,”  by  Eleanor  K.  Howarth,  which 
the  Oxford  University  Press  is  about  to  publish,  is  designed  to 
show  something  of  the  world  as  it  was  known  to  the  Hebrews 
during  the  time  covered  by  Bible  history.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the 
chapter  on  Palestine  that  the  Holy  Land  has  no  real  name  of  its 
own,  Palestine  being  only  the  Greek  form  of  “  Philistia,”  which 
was  applied  in  Greek  times  to  the  country  lying  behind  Philistia 
as  well. 

Messrs  W.  and  G.  Foyle,  Ltd.,  of  121-125,  Charing  Cross  Road, 
London,  have  purchased  the  entire  stock  and  connection  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Robins,  Educational  Bookseller,  10,  Raymond  Street, 
Chester.  The  stock  consists  of  25,000  volumes  on  educational 
and  scientific  subjects  and  agriculture.  All  orders  for  and 
enquiries  regarding  Mr.  Robins’  stock  should  therefore  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  Foyle. 


You  can  qualify  to  teach 
Commercial  Subjects - 


Messrs.  Dent  and  Sons  have  almost  ready  for  publication 
thirteen  new  volumes  in  Sir  Arthur  Quiller  Couch’s  "  King’s 
Treasuries  Series,”  bringing  the  number  of  volumes  to  eighty- 
nine  volumes.  Among  the  volumes  ready  in  May  will  be  the 
following  interesting  books  :  ‘‘  Fort  Amity  :  A  Story  of  Canada 
in  the  Colonial  Days,”  by  “  Q  ”  (unabridged)  ;  "  Junior  Modern 
Poetry,”  edited  by  Dr.  Richard  Wilson;  ‘‘Modern  Prose,” 
edited  by  Guy  N.  Pocock,  M.A.,  editor  of  the  popular  “  Modern 
Poetry  ”  ;  ”  Literature  and  Labour  :  An  Anthology  of  Effort,” 
edited  by  Dr.  Richard  Wilson  ;  “A  Bible  Anthology,  Planned 
to  meet  the  suggestions  of  the  New  English  Report,”  with 
foreword  by  Prof.  Sir  A.  T.  Quiller-C.ouch  ;  “  Tales  of  Travel 
and  Exploration,  fron  Herodotus  to  Shackleton,”  edited  by  Dr. 
Richard  Wilson.  Messrs.  Dent  hope  to  complete  the  first  hundred 
volumes  of  this  series  during  the  late  autumn. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  is  being  given  by  the  Press  and  the 
public  to  the  recent  visit  of  M.  Coue  and  his  lectures  and  practical 
demonstrations  of  his  practice  of  Auto-suggestion.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  popular  volume  by  Dr.  William  Brown,  Wilde  Reader 
in  Mental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  “  Suggestion 
and  Mental  Analysis  ”  should  therefore  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose  at  the  present  time.  Its  early  publication  has  been 
arranged  by  the  University  of  London  Press,  and  the  volume 
will  contain  an  appreciation  and  criticism  of  M.  Coue's  views, 
indicating  their  relation  to  other  methods  of  suggestion  and 
doctrines  of  psycho-analysis. 

The  English  Association’s  new  anthology,  ‘‘  Poems  of  To-day  ; 
Second  Series,”  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Sidgwick  and 
Jackson,  Ltd.,  at  the  end  of  this  month.  The  first  series  was 
published  in  1915,  and  nearly  150,000  copies  have  been  sold  at 


by  taking  up  in 
your  spare  time 


PITMAN  S  POSTAL  COURSES 


Why  not  pursue  the  study  of  commercial  subjects 
at  home  by  means  of  Pitman’s  Postal  Tuition  ? 
There  are  eighty  separate  and  distinct  courses 
available,  and  these  may  be  taken  up  at  any 
point.  The  courses  are  fully  described  in  the 
booklet  “  Home  Study,”  which  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  teacher. 
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MODERN  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  PRACTICE. 

By  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  Sometime 
Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  provide  a  survey  of  the  many 
recent  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  educational  practice, 
and  to  account  as  far  as  possible  for  their  origin  in  terms  of  the 
psychology  of  to-day.  The  newer  plans  are  described,  explained, 
and  criticized,  particularly  in  their  relations  to  the  conditions 
of  schools  as  they  are  and  as  they  are  likely  to  be  in  the  immediate 
future.  Teachers  will  thus  be  placed  in  a  position  to  make  an 
intelligent  choice  among  the  various  schemes  that  are  at  present 
claiming  their  attention. 

Ready  in  June.  6s.  net. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  OF 
PLUTARCH. 

By  K.  M.  WESTAWAY,  D.Litt.,  Staff  Lecturer  in 
Classics,  Royal  Holloway  College,  late  Marion  Kennedy 
Student,  Newnham  College. 

In  analysing  Plutarch’s  educational  theory  and  its  underlying 
philosophy,  the  author  of  this  book  deals  with  an  age  during 
which  Greek  thought,  even  apart  from  Christianity,  contained 
much  of  value,  though  it  is  overlooked  by  the  general  historian. 
Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  WORLD  POWER. 

By  JAMES  FAIRGRIEVE,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Lecturer 
at  the  London  Day  Training  College. 

The  Times  critic  says  :  “  It  is  a  valuable  review,  treating  in  a 
broad,  philosophic  way  the  influence  of  physical  facts  upon 
history.” 

With  over  80  Original  Sketch  Maps  and  Diagrams.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  additional  Chapters  and  Maps. 
5s.  net. 


THE  NEW  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

For  Secondary  and  High  Schools. 

By  LEONARD  BROOKS,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  formerly 
Geography  Master  at  the  William  Ellis  School. 

Edited  by  JAMES  FAIRGRIEVE,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

I.  The  Americas.  4s. 

II.  Asia  and  Australasia.  4s. 

III.  Africa  and  Europe.  6s.  6d. 

Part  1.  Africa.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  2s.  6d. 
Part  2.  The  British  Isles.  2s.  6d. 

Part  3.  Europe,  including  the  British  Isles.  With 
55  Maps  and  Plans.  5s. 

Part  4.  Europe,  excluding  British  Isles.  3s.  6d. 

IV.  The  World.  7s.  6d. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MODERN 
ENGLAND. 

From  Tudor  Times  to  the  Present  Day  (1485-1914). 
By  FREDERICK  BRADSHAW,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  D.Sc. 
(Lond.). 

“  A  well-written  history,  concise  but  not  dull,  and  the  result 
of  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  needs  of  students  and 
examiners.” — The  Times. 

With  8  Full-page  Maps.  New  Edition,  5s. 


AN  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

By  C.  B.  THURSTON,  B.Sc.,  Geography  Master  at 
Kilbum  Grammar  School. 

A  complete  survey  of  the  geography  and  economic  resources  of 
the  British  Empire,  especially  suitable  for  students  of  commerce. 
With  many  specially  prepared  Maps  and  Tables.  New  Ed.,  5s. 


*  MATRICULATION  ENGLISH  COURSE. 

By  B.  J.  SPARKS,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Senior  English  Master, 
Portsmouth  Secondary  School.  4s. 

This  book  covers  efficiently  the  whole  of  the  ground  in  English 
Grammar  and  Composition  for  the  London  University  matricula¬ 
tion  and  examinations  of  similar  standards. 

“  We  like  the  planning  of  this  book  very  much,  and  we  like 
it  especially  for  the  practical  way  in  which  the  author  has  carried 
out  his  excellent  ideal.” — School  World. 


PSYCHANALYSIS  IN  THE  CLASS-ROOM. 

By  GEORGE  H.  GREEN,  B.Sc.,  B.Litt.,  Diploma  in 
Education  (University  of  Oxford),  etc. 

The  author’s  theory  is  based  upon  the  practical  investigation 
of  a  great  number  of  cases  similar  to  those  which  so  often  puzzle 
the  teacher.  He  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  wholesome 
development  of  normal  pupils,  rather  than  with  the  treatment  of 
pathological  cases. 

Professor  W.  McDougall,  F.R.S.,  in  his  preface  to  the  American 
Edition  says  :  “  Mr.  Green  has  written  a  book  which  will  reward 
with  new  insight  every  school  teacher  who  may  read  it.” 

“  A  sincere  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  body  of  educational 
psychology.” — The  Times. 

“  We  unreservedly  recommend  it  to  all  interested  in  educa¬ 
tion.”- — Teachers'  World. 

7s.  6d.  net. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  BEHAVIOUR. 

By  IDA  B.  SAXBV,  D.Sc. 

This  is  a  book  on  psychology  written  for  teachers  and  those 
training  as  teachers.  The  special  merit  of  the  book  is  the  skill 
with  which  it  applies  recent  psychological  advance  to  the  needs 
of  the  Educator.  The  author  is  Senior  Assistant  in  the  Women’s 
Education  Department  of  University  College,  Cardiff. 

With  Illustrations.  6s.  net. 


THE  JUNIOR  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

By  WILLIAM  H.  BARKER,  B.Sc.,  and  LEONARD 
BROOKS,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

The  aim  of  the  Junior  Regional  Geographies  is  to  form  a 
preparatory  course  for  more  Advanced  Regional  Studies,  and  the 
books  will  be  found  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Elementary  Schools 
and  Lower  Forms  of  Secondary  Schools. 

Book  I.  The  Peoples  of  the  World.  Ready  June,  1922. 

Book  II.  The  British  Isles.  Ready  July,  1922. 

Book  III.  The  Regions  of  the  World.  Ready  Sept.,  1922, 
and  will  contain  new  maps,  new  illustrations  in  line  and  half-tone. 


A  SCHOOL  GEOMETRY. 

By  B.  A.  HOWARD,  M.A. ,  and  T.  A.  BINGHAM,  B.Sc. 

Forms  a  complete  course  in  theoretical  and  practical  geometry 
for  Secondary  Schools. 

404  pages,  complete,  5s.  6d.  ;  separately,  Parts  1  and  2, 
3s.  3d.  each. 

“  Should  quickly  become  one  of  the  most  popular  of  modern 
Geometry  Books.”— Schoolmaster. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE. 

From  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Great  War. 

By  EUGENE  L.  HASLUCK,  B.A. 

This  volume  sets  forth  in  clear  and  interesting  fashion  the 
developments  in  European  Politics  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  War  in  1914. 

“  A  useful  and  clearly  written  introduction  to  the  study  of  recent 
European  history  not  by  any  means  overburdened  by  facts.” — 
The  Times. 

With  many  New  Maps.  New  Edition.  4s. 


*THE  RAINFALL  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

By  M.  DE  CARLE  SALTER,  Superintendent  of  the 
British  Rainfall  Organization. 

With  126  illustrations.  8s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  traces  the  development  of  rainfall  observing  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  sets  forth  with  a  wealth  of  illustration  the 
principal  facts  which  have  emerged  from  a  close  study  of  this 
fascinating  subject.  It  will  become  the  vade  mecum  to  all 
observers,  and  a  book  of  reference  to  teachers  and  students  of  all 
economic  questions  connected  with  water. 


COLLECTED  SETS  OF  MATRICULATION 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

English  Papers,  Sept.,  1915 — Sept.,  1921.  2s.  2d. 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mechanics,  and 
Mathematics  (more  advanced).  Sept.,  1915— Jan., 
1921.  With  answers.  2s.  9d. 

History  and  Geography,  Sept.,  1918 — Jan,  1922.  Is.  6d. 
French  and  Latin,  Sept.,  1919 — Jan.,  1922.  Is.  6d. 
Science  Papers.  Botany,  Chemistry,  Heat,  Light  and 
Sound,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Sept.,  1919 — 
Jan.,  1922.  Is.  6d.  In  preparation. 
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[A  short  notice  may  he  followed  by  a  longer  review  in  a  later  issue. ) 


George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd. 

The  Individual  and  the  Community  :  by  R.  E.  Roper,  M.A., 
M.Ed.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Edward  Arnold  and  Co. 

A  Text-Book  of  Geography  :  by  A.  W.  Andrews,  F.R.G.S., 
F.R.S.G.S.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Bailliere,  Tindall  and  Cox. 

Elementary  Artistic  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body  :  by 
Dr.  J.  Fau.  5s.  net. 

Elementary  Perspective  :  Theory  and  Practice  :  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  use  of  Art  Students  :  by  H.  J.  Dennis.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

A  Manual  of  Artistic  Anatomy  :  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Art  : 
by  John  C.  L.  Sparkes.  10s.  6d.  net. 

B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd. 

A  History  of  Everyday  Things  in  England  :  written  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell.  Parts  I,  II,  III, 
IV,  V,  and  VI.  3s.  each  net. 

Blackii;  and  Son,  Ltd. 

Le  Juif  Polonais  :  edited  by  H.  W.  Liddle,  M.A.  Is.  net. 

Le  Colonel  Chabert  :  edited  by  F.  W.  M.  Draper,  M.A.  Is.  net. 
Emma  :  edited  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D.  Is.  net. 

Gringoire  :  Prose  Comedy  in  One  Act  :  edited,  with  introductory 
and  explanatory  notes,  and  vocabulary,  by  Arthur  Danielson, 

L. C.P.,  A.F.T.Com.  Is.  net. 

Histoire  d’Aucassin  et  de  Nicolette  :  edited  and  annotated  by 
Ph.  A.  Guiton,  B.A.  2s.  net. 

Beric  the  Briton  :  by  G.  A.  Henty.  2s.  net. 

The  Dragon  and  the  Raven  :  by  G.  A.  Henty.  2s.  net. 

Plant  Studies  in  the  Tropics  :  by  Isabel  C.  Fortey.  2s.  net. 
Elementary  Physics  :  Second  Year’s  Course  :  by  William 
Cameron,  A.R.C.S.,  B.Sc.  3s.  net. 

A  General  Text-Book  of  Elementary  Algebra  :  by  E.  H.  Chapman, 

M. A.,  D.Sc.  Part  I.  3s.  net. 

Plane  Geometry  :  An  Account  of  the  More  Elementary  Proper¬ 
ties  of  the  Conic  Sections,  treated  by  the  Methods  of  Co¬ 
ordinate  Geometry,  and  of  Modern  Projective  Geometry, 
with  Applications  to  Practical  Drawing  :  by  L.  B.  Benney, 

M. A.,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.  10s.  6d.  net. 

A  Text-Book  of  Organic  Chemistry  :  A  Bernthsen,  Ph.D.  ; 
new  edition  revised  to  date  by  J.  j.  Sudborough,  Ph.D., 
D.Sc.,  F.I.C.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Basil  Blackwell. 

Picture  Tales  from  the  Russian  :  by  Valery  Carrick  :  translated 
by  Nevill  Forbes  Second  Selection,  Is.  net. 

First  Selection,  Is.  net.  Third  Selection,  Is.  net. 

The  Citizen’s  Handbook  :  by  Helen  M.  Madeley.  6d.  net. 

Jonathan  Cape. 

An  Outline  of  Sexual  Morality  :  by  Kenneth  Ingram  :  The 
Introduction  by  F.  W.  W.  Griffin,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S., 

L. R.C.P.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Cambridge  University  Press. 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Norse  Poems  :  edited  and  translated  by 

N.  Kershaw.  14s.  net. 

Medheval  France :  A  Companion  to  French  Studies  :  edited  by 
Arthur  Tilley,  M.A.  25s.  net. 

The  Victorian  Age  :  The  Rede  Lecture  for  1922  :  by  William 
Ralph  Inge,  C.V.O.,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.B.A.  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Laws  of  the  Earliest  English  Kings  :  edited  and  translated 
by  F.  L.  Attenborough,  M.A.  15s.  net. 

Readings  in  English  Social  History  from  Contemporary  Litera¬ 
ture  :  Volume  IV,  1603-1688:  edited  by  R.  B.  Morgan, 

M. Litt.  4s.  net. 

British  Flags  :  Their  Early  History  and  their  Development  at 
Sea  ;  with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Flag  as  a  National 
Device  :  by  W.  G.  Perrin.  Illustrated  in  colour  by  Herbert 
S.  Vaughan.  30s.  net. 

Cambridge  Geographical  Text-Books  :  Senior :  by  G.  F.  Bosworth, 
F.R.G.S.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Clarendon  Press. 

English  Reading  Made  Easy  :  By  means  of  a  System  of  Marks 
Applied  to  the  Ordinary  Spelling  :  by  W.  A.  Craigie. 
2s.  6d.  net. 


The  Golden  Fleece  :  An  Introduction  to  the  Industrial  History 
of  England  :  by  G.  W.  Morris,  M.A.,  and  L.  S.  Wood,  M.A. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Geography  of  the  Bible  :  by  Eleanor  K.  Howarth  :  edited 
by  O.  J.  R.  Howarth,  O.B.E.,  M.A.  2s.  net. 

Keats’  Poetry  and  Prose  :  with  Essays  by  Charles  Lamb, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Robert  Bridges,  and  others  :  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes  by  Henry  Ellershaw.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Europe  :  A  Regional  Geography  :  by  Nora  E.  Macmunn,  M.A., 
and  Geraldine  Coster,  B.Litt.  4s.  6d.  net. 

English  Critical  Essays  of  the  XIX  Century  :  selected  and  edited 
with  notes  by  Edmund  D.  Jones.  4s.  net. 

/Eschylus  Persse  :  Partly  in  the  Original  and  partly  Translation  : 
with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  M.  R.  Ridley,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

A  Middle  English  Vocabulary  :  Designed  for  use  with  Sisam’s 
Fourteenth  Century  VerSe  and  Prose  :  by  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

Constable  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Spanish  Folk  Songs  :  selected  and  translated  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  S.  de  Madariaga.  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Egoist  :  a  Comedy  in  Narrative  :  by  George  Meredith. 
5s.  net. 

The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  :  a  History  of  a  Father  and  Son  : 
by  George  Meredith.  5s.  net. 

J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

French  Dictation  :  A  Handbook  for  Teachers  with  Sentences 
and  Passages  for  Practice  :  by  Walter  Ripman.  3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Fabian  Society. 

Some  Problems  of  Education  :  by  Barbara  Drake.  6d.  net. 
George  Gill  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

The  Seasons’  Readers  (Part  I),  Spring  :  by  Alethea  Chaplin, 
B.A.  6d.  net. 

Ginn  and  Co. 

The  New  Beacon  Readers  :  by  James  H.  Fassett. 

Book  I  :  lOd.  net.  Book  III  :  Is.  2d.  net. 

Book  II  :  Is.  net.  Book  IV  :  Is.  4d.  net. 

Teachers’  Manual  :  Is.  6d.  net. 

George  G.  Harrap  and  Co. 

Training  in  Literary  Appreciation  :  An  Introduction  to  Criticism  : 

by  F.  H.  Pritchard.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  Child’s  Nursery  Rhyme  Reader  :  by  A.  M.  Goode,  L.L.A. 
6d.  net. 

Titch  and  Jock  :  by  Hilda  M.  Wicksteed.  Is.  3d.  net. 

W.  Heffer  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

English  Intonation  :  with  Systematic  Exercises  :  by  Harold  E. 
Palmer.  5s.  net. 

Hollings’  Book  Shop. 

The  Beginner’s  Book  of  Chess  :  by  F.  Hollings.  Is.  net. 

P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Ltd. 

The  World-Story  of  3,000,000,000  (?)  years  :  by  J.  Reeves  ; 
with  a  foreword  by  Prof.  \.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

Electricity  :  by  Sydney  G.  Starling,  A.R.C.Sc.,  B.Sc.,  F.Inst.P. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Practical  Plant  Biology  :  A  Course  of  Elementary  Lectures  on  . 
the  General  Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Plants  :  by 
Henry  H.  Dixon,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  6s.  net. 

Some  Physico — Chemical  Themes:  by  Alfred  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc. 
21s.  net. 

British  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1782-1901)  :  by 
George  Macaulay  Trevelyan.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Vitamins  and  the  Choice  of  Food  :  by  Violet  G.  Plimmer  and 
R.  H.  A.  Plimmer,  D.S.  7s.  6d.  net. 

McDougall’s  Educational  Co.,  Ltd. 

Practical  Mathematics  :  Problems  and  Questions  :  by 

John  Turner,  F.R.H.S.  Without  Answers,  Is.  6d.  net  : 
With  Answers,  Is.  9d.  net. 

Little  People  Across  the  Sea  :  by  K.  A.  Cameron,  M.A.  2s.  net. 
The  English  Homeland  :  by  Janet  S.  Haig,  L.L.A.  2s.  3d.  net. 
Exercises  in  Arithmetic  for  Higher  Tops  :  by  G.  A.  Humphreys. 
7d.  net.  Answer  Book,  6d.  net. 

(Continued  on  page  272, 
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Individual 
Postal  Tuition 

for 

LONDON 

UNIVERSITY 

DEGREES 

Prospective  Candidates  for  Matriculation, 
Inter,  and  Final  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  B.Sc.  (Econ.), 
B.Com.,  LL.B.,  or  B.D.  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  carefully-graded,  moderately- 
priced  and  fully -guaranteed  Postal  Courses 
offered  by  Wolsey  Hall. 

PROSPECTUS  FREE 

with  Specimen  Lesson  (please  mention  Exam.) 
•:  from  The  Secretary,  Dept.  E.T.  i,  :: 

» 

Matefg  Sail,  dxjffir  d 


*  Cambridge  ❖ 
U niversity  Press 


Cambridge  Geographical  Textbooks: 

Senior.  By  G.  F.  Bosworth,  F.R.G.S.  With  71 
illustrations  and  29  maps  and  diagrams.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Peviously  Published : — -JUNIOR.  By  A.  R.  Chart-Leigh, 
M.Sc.  5s.  INTERMEDIATE.  By  A.  J.  Dicks,  B.A., 
B.Sc.  Third  edition.  6s. 

“  Clearly  written,  containing  a  vast  amount  of  information,  simply 
paragraphed,  and  beautifully  illustrated,  it  represents  the  high-water  mark 
of  such  work.”— Education,  on  Junior  Text  Book. 

Readings  in  English  Social  History 

from  Contemporary  Literature.  Edited  by  R.  B.  Morgan, 
M.Litt.  Vol.  IV,  1603-1688  A.D.  With  12  plates. 
Crown  8vo.  4s. 

“  Anyone  who  will  read  this  little  volume  through  with  attention,  and 
look  carefully  at  the  well-chosen  illustrations  provided,  will  certainly  build  up 
in  his  mind  a  lively  picture  of  sixteenth-century  England,  so  vigorous  alike 
in  soul  and  body.  And  there  must  be  few  who  could  read  these  pages  without 
according  to  the  editor’s  desire,  being  tempted  to  explore  the  sources  further.” 

— Notes  and  Queries  on  Vol  III. 

Cambridge  Readings  in  Literature. 

A  series  of  Anthologies,  from  Homer  to  Masefield; 
illustrated  with  reproductions  of  pictures  by  great  masters, 
from  Botticelli  to  William  Orpen.  Edited  by  George 
Sampson.  In  five  books.  Crown  8vo.  Prices  from 
3s  6d  to  6s  net.  Prospectus  on  application. 

“  Other  attempts — not  many — have  been  made  in  this  direction,  but  these 
are  among  the  best  that  we  have  seen.  The  selection  is  generally  excellent ; 
the  banal  and  the  hackneyed  have  been  sedulously  avoided.” — The  Guardian. 

Medieval  France.  A  Companion  to  French 
Studies.  Edited  by  Arthur  Tilley,  M.A.  With  17 
plates  and  2  maps.  Demy  8vo.  25s  net. 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  present  to  the  reader  within  a  moderate 
compass  a  survey  of  the  history  (political,  military,  naval,  and  economic), 
language,  literature,  and  art  of  Medieval  France,  an  initial  chapter  on 
geography  serving  as  a  setting  both  for  this  and  for  a  companion  volume  on 
Modern  France  to  be  published  later  on.  The  volume  is  the  work  of  ten 
writers  all  experts  in  their  several  provinces. 

Cambridge  Readings  in  French 

Literature.  Edited  by  Arthur  Tilley.  With  24 

plates.  Crown  8vo.  8s  net. 

“  This  is  another  most  attractive  book  containing  selections  from  good 
French  prose  and  poetry  of  all  periods  and  reproductions  of  French  pictures. 
The  guiding  idea  is  to  ‘  illustrate  the  history  of  France  by  a  record  of  some 
of  her  famous  sons.’  .  .  .  MrTilley’s  book  should  have  an  instant  and  durable 
success.”- — The  Spectator. 

A  Junior  French  Reader.  By  r.  l.  g. 

Ritchie  and  J.  M.  Moore.  4s  6d. 

“  A  literary  reader  for  third  or  fourth  year  pupils.  The  passages  are 
chosen  with  the  care  and  skill  which  one  would  naturally  expect  from  the 
authors,  and  are  representative  of  all  branches  of  French  literature.  Good 
notes  are  given.  .  .  .  This  is  a  capital  work.” — The  Scottish  Educational 
Journal. 

The  Growth  of  British  Policy.  By 

Sir  J.  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.,  Iv.C.M.G.  Second  edition, 
reprinted.  Large  Crown  8vo.  17s  6d  net. 

This  book  was  first  published  in  1895  in  two  volumes;  a  second  edition 
was  issued  in  1897,  and  it  was  subsequently  reprinted.  It  is  now  published 
in  a  convenient  form  in  one  volume. 


Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C.  4 
C.  F.  Clay,  Manager 
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School  Atlas  :  Manilla  Cover,  with  Index  Is.  3d.  net. 

Stiff  Boards,  without  Index  Is.  5d.  net. 

Stiff  Boards,  with  Index  Is.  6d.  net. 

Full  Cloth  Boards,  with  Index,  2s.  fid.  net. 
Elementary  Atlas,  fid.  net. 

Songs  of  the  Countryside  :  by  Rae  Pollard.  2s.  3d.  net. 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Intelligence  of  High  School  Seniors  :  as  Revealed  by  a  State- 
Wide  Mental  Survey  of  Indiana  High  Schools  :  by  William 
F.  Book.  11s.  net. 

The  Technique  of  Teaching  :  by  Sheldon  Emmor  Davis,  Ph.D. 
7s.  net. 

How  to  Measure  in  Education  :  by  William  A.  McCall,  Ph.D. 
15s.  net. 

Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Fairyland  of  Music  :  by  Ernest  Austin.  3s.  fid.  net. 

An  Old  English  Grammar :  by  E.  E.  Wardale,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
7s.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Philosophy  :  from  Thales  to  Aristotle  : 

by  R.  B.  Appleton,  M.A.  fis.  net. 

A  History  of  England  :  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After, 
1815-1921  :  by  Cyril  E.  Robinson.  5s.  net. 

Lighter  Moments  :  edited  and  selected  by  George  Sampson. 
2s.  net. 

Scenes  and  Sketches  by  Modern  Writers  :  selected  and  edited  by 
George  Sampson.  2s.  net. 

Pages  of  History  :  Selected  and  edited  by  George  Sampson. 
2s.  net. 

John  Murray. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Chemistry  of  Radio-Active  Substances  : 
by  A.  S.  Russell,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  6s.  net. 

Oxford  University  Press. 

The  Unity  of  Western  Civilisation  :  Essays  arranged  and  edited 
by  F.  S.  Marvin,  fis.  net. 

George  Philip  and  Son.,  Ltd. 

The  Human  Geographies  :  Book  II,  The  Atlantic  Hemisphere  : 
by  J.  Fairgrieve,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Ernest  Young,  B.Sc., 
F.R.G.S.  3s.  net. 

Rivingtons. 

Lessons  from  the  Old  Testament  :  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
1922  :  edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Glazebrook,  D.D.  Volumes 
I,  II,  III.  6s.  net  each. 

SlDGWICK  AND  JACKSON,  LTD. 

Experimental  Science  in  School  :  b.y  F.  Luke,  B.Sc.,  and  R.  J. 
Saunders.  Books  I  and  II.  2s.  6d.  net  each. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
Scoutcraft  in  the  Church  :  by  Philip  Carrington.  6d.  net. 

Sweet  and  Maxwell,  Ltd. 

Handbook  on  Education  :  being  the  Education  Act,  1921,  with 
Full  Notes  and  an  Introduction  and  Index  :  by  W.  H.  Aggs, 
M.A.,  LL.M.,  and  G.  W.  Knowles,  M.A.  6s.  6d.  net. 

University  Tutorial  Press,  Ltd. 

The  Tutorial  Chemistry:  Part  II:  by  G.  H.  Bailey,  D.Sc., 
Ph.D.;  edited  by  William  Briggs,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S  . 
6s.  6d.  net. 

T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 

A  History  of  Modern  Colloquial  English  :  by  Henry  Cecil  Wyld. 
25s.  net. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Studies. 

The  Distichs  of  Cato :  A  Famous  Mediaeval  Textbook  :  Translated 
from  the  Latin,  with  Introductory  Sketch  :  by  Wayland 
Johnson  Chase.  50  cents  net. 

Washington  Government  Printing  Office. 

Report  on  the  Progress  and  Condition  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921. 

Watts  and  Co. 

A  Brief  History  of  Education  :  by  M.  M.  Beatty,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.Hist.S.  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  World  Association  for  Adult  Education. 
Bulletin  XII  :  Adult  Education  in  Russia,  and  the  World 
Association  :  Third  Annual  Report.  Is.  net. 

Year  Book  Press,  Ltd. 

The  Schoolmaster’s  Yearbook  and  Educational  Directory,  1922. 
40s.  net. 

The  Public  Schools  Year  Book,  1922.  10s,  6d.  net. 


PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

The  Outline  of  Science  :  edited  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Thomson.  Part  12. 
Is.  2d.  net. 

Educational  Review  :  edited  by  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves. 
May,  1922.  35  cents  net. 

Modern  Languages  :  edited  by  E.  A.  Craddock.  April,  1922. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Nature  Lover  :  edited  by  F.  H.  Shoosmith,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc. 
May,  1922.  7d.  net. 

Discovery  :  a  monthly  popular  journal  of  knowledge  :  edited 
by  Edward  Liveing,  B.A.  Is.  net. 

Leeds  University  Seventeenth  Report,  1920-1921. 

The  Journal  of  Geography  :  a  magazine  for  teachers  :  edited  by 
Geo.  J.  Miller.  January,  February,  March  and  April,  1922. 
Parents’  Review:  edited  by  Charlotte  M.  Mason.  May,  1922. 
9d.  net. 

The  Outline  of  .Science  :  edited  by  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson. 
Part  13.  Is.  2d.  net. 

History  :  the  quarterly  journal  of  the  Historical  Association  : 

edited  by  Miss  E.  Jeffries  Davis,  M.A.  2s.  net. 
Natureland  :  a  quarterly  journal  of  natural  history  :  edited  by 
Graham  Renshaw,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Annual  subscription, 
10s.  6d. 

University  College  of  North  Wales  Calendar,  1921-22. 

Indian  Education  :  edited  by  H.  V.  Hampton.  April,  1922. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

The  John  Hopkins  University  Circular  :  School  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health  :  catalogue  and  announcement  1922-1923. 
April,  1922. 

University  of  London  Union  Magazine,  1922. 


Paymaster  Cadetships,  Royal  Navy. — 

Entrance  Examination. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  announces  that  in  future  the 
Entrance  Examination  for  Paymaster  Cadets  will  be  held 
concurrently  with  the  Army  Entrance  Examination,  and  that 
certain  alterations  in  the  syllabus  have  been  made. 

The  following  is  the  revised  syllabus  : — 

Class  I. 

Marks. 


(1)  English  .  2000 

(2)  English  History  and  Geography  . 2000 

(3)  Mathematics  A  (Elementary) .  2000 

(4)  French  or  German  .  2000 

Class  II. 

Two  of  the  following  subjects  : 

(a)  A  second  modern  language* .  2000 

(b)  Latin .  2000 

(c)  Greek  .  2000 

(d)  Either  Physics  and  Chemistry  or  General  Science.  .  2000 

(e)  Mathematics  B  (Intermediate)  .  2000 


*  The  second  modern  language  selected  in  Class  II  must  be 
different  from  that  selected  in  Class  I  and  if  it  is  other  than 
French  or  German  the  written  consent  of  the  Admiralty 
must  be  obtained  by  the  candidate  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination. 

Candidates  will  be  required  to  present  themselves  for  examina¬ 
tion  in  all  the  subjects  in  Class  I  and  any  two  subjects  in  Class  II. 
They  must  obtain  a  satisfactory  standard  in  Elementary  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  such  an  aggregate  of  marks  in  the  whole  examination 
as  will  satisfy  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

Further  details  of  the  syllabus,  which  is  similar  to  that 
prescribed  for  the  Army  Entrance  Examination,  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Burlington  Gardens,  W.  1. 

The  first  examination  to  be  held  under  the  new  scheme  will 
commence  on  the  21st  November,  1922,  and  applications  from 
intending  candidates  must  reach  the  Admiralty  not  later  than 
the  31st  August  next. 

The  examination  fees  will  be  the  same  as  those  for  the  Army 
Entrance  Examination  viz.,  £\  for  examination  in  London  and 
£ 5  for  examination  elsewhere, 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 
Certificate  &  Lower  Form  Examinations 

1923. 

S.  denotes  the  Senior  Examination,  J.  the  Junior, 

P.  the  Preliminary,  L.F.  Lower  Forms. 

Scripture  Ifristor?. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles  Part  I,  Ch.  1-16.  By  Rev.  [s.,  j.] 
W.  H.  Flecker,  D.C.L.,  M.A.  2s.* 

Gospel  of  S.  Luke.  By  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A.,  and  [s  ,  j.] 
Rev.  J.  F.  Richards,  M.A.  2s.  3d.* 

Gospel  of  S.  Luke  (Preliminary  Edition).  By  Rev.  [p.] 

f.  F.  Richards,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A. 

Is.  9d.* 

CnglUb  ^literature. 

Shakespeare. — Twelfth  Night.  By  H.  C.  Duffin,  [s.,  j.] 
M.A.  Henry  V.  By  A.  J.  F.  Collins,  M.A. 

Each  3s. 


Shakespeare.  — ■  Tempest.  By  A.  R.  Weekes, 

M.A.  3s. 

Scotty — Marmion.  By  Frederick  Allen,  M.A. 

2s.  3d. 

Spenser. — Faerie  Queene,  Book  I.  By  W.  H. 
Hill,  M.A.  4s. 

(Beograpl)?. 

Junior  Geography.  By  G.  C.  Fry,  M.Sc.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  to  1921.  4s. 

TEnslisf)  Hfistor^. 

Earlier  History  of  England  (to  1485).  With 
Biographies,  Maps,  and  Plans,  by  C.  S.  Fearenside, 
M.A.  4s. 

Modern  History  of  England.  Part  I,  1485-1714. 
Part  II,  1688-1901  (with  a  concise  Introduction 
down  to  1714).  Each,  4s. 

School  History  of  England.  By  M.  E.  Carter, 
Honour  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  6s. 
Also  in  Three  Parts.  Part  I,  to  1603.  Part  II 
1485-1714.  Part  III,  1660-1910.  Each,  2s.  6d. 

Preliminary  History  of  England.  By  M.  K. 

Elliott,  Honours  in  the  Historical  Tripos,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  M.  S.  Elliott,  B.A.  With  Illustrations. 

4s. 

"Xatltt  and  (BrccK. 

Caesar. —  Gallic  War,  Book  1.  By  A.  H. 

Allcroft,  M.A.  2s.* 

Caesar. — Gallic  War.  Books  IV  and  V.  By  A.  H. 

Allcroft,  M.A.,  with  an  Introduction  by  LI.  M. 
Penn,  M.A.  3s.  6d.* 

Caesar. — Invasion  of  Britain.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft, 
M.A.,  and  T.  R.  Mills,  M.A.  2s.* 

Cicero. — In  Catilinam,  Books  I — IV.  By  J.  F. 

Stout,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

Cicero. — Pro  Roscio  Amerino.  By  J.  F.  Stout 
M.A.  3s.  6d. 

Vergil. — Hineid,  Book  VI.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft, 
M. A.,  and  B.  J .  Hayes,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  2s.* 

Vergil. — Hineid,  Book  VII.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft, 
M.A.,  and  T.  M.  Neatby,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
2s.* 


[s.l 

[J-.  F-] 

[S.] 


[J-] 

tsJ 


[s.] 


[S.,  J.3 

[p.,  L.F.] 


[Jj 

[J-] 

[P-] 

Is.] 

[s.] 
[s.,  J.] 
[S..  J.] 


*With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Complete  Alphabetical  Lexicon. 
Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


®ntbersttj>  tutorial  -press,  Ub. 

25,  High  Street,  New  Oxford  Street,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 


BLACKIE’S  LIST 


THE  GROUNDWORK  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

By  George  Townsend  Warner,  M.A.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge  ;  late  Master  of  the  Modern  Side  in  Harrow  School ;  and 
C.  H.  K.  Marten,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  Assistant  Master  at 
Eton  College.  With  Maps,  Diagrams,  Time-Charts,  etc.,  and  a  full 
Index.  Complete,  8s.  net.  fn  two  Parts,  5s.  net  each  ;  Part  I,  55  b.c. — 
1603  ;  Part  II,  1603-1921.  In  three  Sections,  3s.  9d.  net  each  :  Section 
I,  55  b.c. — a.d.  1485  ;  Section  II,  1485' — 1714  ;  Section  III,  1714 — 1921 . 

THE  GROUNDWORK  OF  THE  WAR. 

By  C.  H.  K.  Marten,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  Assistant  Master 
at  Eton  College.  Is.  6d.  net.  Prepared  specially  for  a  concluding 
section  of  “  The  Groundwork  of  British  History.”  It  brings  that  work 
down  to  1921. 

EUROPE  SINCE  NAPOLEON. 

By  Elizabeth  Levett,  Scholar  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford  ;  Tutor 
in  Modem  History,  St.  Hilda’s  Hall,  Oxford.  With  10  Maps  (2  in  colour), 
5s.  net. 

LANDMARKS  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

By  E.  H.  M’Dougall,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  sometime  Professor  of  History  and 
English,  Elphinstone  College,  Bombay.  With  many  Coloured  and 
Sketch  Maps.  Index,  etc.  5s.  net. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Through  the  Centuries.  By  H.  R.  Wilton  Hall,  Librarian,  Her! 
fordshire  County  Museum  ;  Sub -Librarian,  St.  Albans  Cathedral.  With 
16  full-page  and  other  illustrations.  2s.  9d. 

OUR  ENGLISH  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Outdoor  History  and  the  Meaning  of  our  Surroundings.  By  H.  K. 
Wilton  Hall.  2s.  3d. 

A  SURVEY  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

By  H.  W.  Hodges,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  late  Exhibitioner  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford ;  Head  of  History  and  English  Department,  Royal 
Naval  College,  Dartmouth.  With  13  Coloured  Sketch  Maps.  6s.  net. 

TILLAGE,  TRADE,  AND  INVENTION. 

An  Outline  of  Industrial  History.  By  George  Townsend  Warner, 
M.A.,  late  Master  of  the  Modem  Side  at  Harrow  School.  New  Edition, 
with  16  full-page  Illustrations.  3s. 

THE  BRITISH  CITIZEN. 

A  Book  for  Young  Readers.  By  J.  R.  Peddie,  M.B.E.,  M.A.,  Adviser 
of  Studies  in  Arts,  and  Secretary  to  the  Appointments  Committee, 
University  of  Glasgow.  With  four  coloured  and  eight  black  and  white 
plates.  New  edition.  2s.  6d. 

A  JUNIOR  FRENCH  COURSE. 

By  E.  J.  A.  Groves,  Lie.  es  L.,  Senior  French  Master,  Bradford  Grammar 
School.  With  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  First  Year,  3s. 
Second  Year,  4s. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  COURSE. 

By  Ernest  H.  Scott,  B.A.,  late  Head  Master  ot  Boys’  Secondary  School, 
Barberton,  Transvaal,  and  Frank  Jones,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master,  King 
Edward’s  School,  Aston,  Birmingham.  2s.  6d. 

A  SECOND  LATIN  COURSE. 

By  Ernest  H.  Scott,  B.A.,  and  Frank  Jones,  B.A.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

To  accompany  and  complete  Scott  and  Jones’s  Latin  Course.  By  Ernest 
H.  Scott,  B.A.,  and  Frank  Jones,  B.A.  4s.  6d. 

APPLIED  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Alexander  Stevens,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Geography,  Glasgow 
University.  Crown  8vo.  Price  6s.  net. 

For  those  who  propose  to  enter  the  professions  of  the  sea,  surveying, 
engineering,  prospecting,  etc. 

A  PREPARATORY  COURSE  OF  LITERARY 
READING  AND  COMPOSITION. 

Illustrated  from  famous  paintings.  Edited  and  arranged  by  Lewis 
Marsh,  M.A.,  late  Exhibitioner  of  Emmanuel  College  ;  Head  Master 
of  Ealing  County  Secondary  School.  2s.  9d. 

A  COMBINED  COURSE  OF  LITERARY  READING 
AND  COMPOSITION. 

Illustrated  from  famous  pictures.  Edited  by  Lewis  Marsh,  M.A.  2s.  9d. 


Please  send  Postcard  for  Latest  List  of  Publications. 

BLACKIE  AND  SON,  LTD. 

50,  OLD  BAILEY,  LONDON,  E.C.  4. 
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THE  INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL  EDUCATION!  INSTITUTE. 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS : 

Grove  House,  Roehampton  Lane,  S.W.  15. 

DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL  : 

Colet  Gardens,  W.  Kensington,  W.  14. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  M.A. 

Hon.  Treasurer :  Secretary: 

Mr.  A.  Dodds  Fairbairn.  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 


Students  are  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the  National  Froebel  Union. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  as  to  Scholarships,  Loan  Fund,  and  Grants  from 
the  Board  of  Education  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal, 

MISS  E.  E.  LAWRENCE. 


I  CANNOT  OFFER  ANY 


DISCOUNT  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

BUT  I  CAN  OFFER  YOU  A  PROMPT 
SERVICE  FOR  ANY  BOOKS  YOU  MAY  REQUIRE. 


MR.  JOHN  DAVIS 


(Successor  to 

MR.  THOMAS  LAURIE) 


13,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.  4. 


MEDICAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 


The 

Future  Career  Association. 

Established  1904. 

Directors  -  H.  Becker  and  N.  H.  Blanch,  B.A.  (Cantab.) 
Secretary  -  -  D.  W.  Hughes. 


Qualified  Masters  and  Mistresses  in  any  Subject 
always  obtain  good 

APPOINTMENTS 

through  the 

FUTURE  CAREER  ASSOCIATION. 

Employment  Specialists  for  Educated  Men 
and  Women. 

NO  REGISTRATION  FEES. 

Headmasters,  Headmistresses  and  Assistants 
interested  in  the 

CAREERS  OF  PUPILS 

are  invited  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  free  copy 
of  monthly  journal  and  particulars  of  privileges 
of  membership. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Reduce  Expenditure  by  consulting  the  F.C.A.  Price 
List ;  sent  on  application. 

PARTNERSHIPS  IN  SCHOOLS  ALSO  NEGOTIATED. 


ROLAND  HOUSE,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W.7 


THE 

UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION 
POSTAL  INSTITUTION 

provides  courses  in  preparation  for  Medical  Preliminary  Examinations,  more 
particularly  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Full  preparation  in  all  subjects,  120  lessons,  6i  gns.  ;  but  the  number  of  lessons 
required  varies  according  to  the  students’  knowledge  at  starting.  Each  lesson 
consists  of  very  full  lesson  notes,  papers  of  questions,  and  answer-notes. 

Oral  tuition,  if  preferred,  private  or  in  class,  with  or  without  residence. 

Prospectus  and  full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 

Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A.  (Lond.), 

17,  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements.  Ruled  both  sides . 
Packed  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets  per  Ream,  4s.  3d. 

,,  „  960  „  . .  ,,  8s.  fed. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Junior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Preliminary,  3  Books  1/10. 
Music  Paper,  2/6  100  Sheets. 

Remittances  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  Co.,  Wholesale  &  Retail  Stationers, 

Telephone  :  Chancery  7690.  63,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 


LIST  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Names  of  Associations  are  inserted  in  this  list  at  a  special  rate.  Particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Advertisement  Manager  of  “The  Educational  Times.” 


Agency,  Joint  Scholastic,  Ltd — Registrar :  Mr. 

E.  A.  Virgo,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Agency  for  Women  Teachers,  Joint. — Registrar  : 
Miss  A.  M.  Fountain,  Oakley  House,  14-18,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Art  Masters,  National  Society  of. — Secretary : 
Mr.  A.  Shuttleworth,  29,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Auto-Education  Allies.—  93,  Gt.  Russell  Street, 
W.C.  1.  Secretary,  Dr.  Jessie  White. 

Associated  Board  of  the  R.A.M.  and  the  R.C.M. 

Secretary  :  James  Muir,  14  and  15,  Bedford  Square, 
W.C.  1. 

British  Association  for  Physical  Training  (In¬ 
corporated). — Secretary  :  T. Williams,  25,  Chalcroft 
Road,  Lee,  S.E.  13. 


Church  Education  Corporation. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Osborne,  34,  Denison  House,  Westminster, 
S.W.  1. 

College  of  Preceptors. — Secretary  :  Mr.  G.  Chalmers, 
2,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  School  of  Eurhythmies. — Secretary  :  P- 
Ingham,  23,  Store  Street,  W.C.  1. 


Froebel  Educational  Institute. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A.,  Colet  Cardens,  West 
Kensington,  W.  14. 

Guildhall  School  of  Music. — Secretary  :  Mr.  H. 
Saxe  Wyndham,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C.  4. 

Musicians,  Incorporated  Society  of. — Secretary: 
Mr.  H.  Chadfield,  19,  Berners  Street,  W.  1. 


Dalcroze  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

Hon.  Secretary :  Mrs.  Eckhard,  Broome  House, 
Didsbury,  Manchester. 

Education  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C. — Secretary  :  Miss  G. 
Morris,  B.A. 

English  Folk  Dance  Society. — Secretary  :  7,  Sicilian 
House,  Sicilian  Avenue,  W.C.  1. 


Teachers  Registration  Council. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Frank  Roscoe,  M.A.,  47,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.  1. 
(Letters  to  be  addressed  “  The  Secretary.”) 
Training  School  for  Music  Teachers. — Secretary  : 
Mr.  Edgar  B.  Wilson,  73,  High  Street,  Marylebone, 
W.  1, 

Trinity  College  of  Music. — Secretary:  Mr.  C.  N.  H. 
Rodwell,  Mandeville  Place,  Manchester  Square,  W. 


You  are  asked  to  show  this  Copy  of  the  Educational  Times  to  your  Friends  and  Colleagues 
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Truman  aKniohtley 

SCHOLASTIC  AGENTS  1  CJ- . .  LTD-^ 


To  ASSISTANT  MASTERS 
ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES 

LADY  MATRONS 

Messrs.  Truman  and  Knightley  are  already  receiving  instructions  regarding  after 
Easter  and  September  vacancies  in  Public  and  Private  Schools  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  candidates  seeking  appointments. 

There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 

The  Terms  to  those  securing  engagements  through  this  Agency  are  : — 

On  accepting  the  engagement  10s.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
term  of  such  engagement  2\  per  cent,  on  the  first  year’s 
salary,  with  an  additional  fee  of  £1  if  the  post  be  resident. 

Special  terms  for  temporary  engagements. 

These  fees  are  reckoned  on  the  lowest  possible  basis  consistent  with  efficient 
service,  and  compare  very  favourably  with  those  charged  by  any  other  agency. 


SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  seeking  Partnerships  in,  or  to  take  over 
Schools  of  their  own,  should  communicate  personally  with 
Mr.  TRUMAN,  who  undertakes  all  negotiations  connected  with  the 
Transfer  of  Schools,  and  who  is  in  a  position  to  offer  assistance 
and  sound  advice  to  purchasers,  to  whom  no  charge  is  made. 


OFFICES  : 

61,  CONDUIT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1. 

Telegrams  :  “  TUTORESS,  PHONE,  LONDON.”  Telephone  Nos. :  MAYFAIR  1063,  1064. 
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TALES 

THAT 

ENCHANT 


A  METHOD 
THAT 

ENLIGHTENS 


Just  Published 


The  New  Beacon  Readers 


BOOK  ONE, 

64  pages.  lOd.  net. 

BOOK  TWO, 

96  pages.  Is.  net. 

TEACHERS’ 

64  pages. 


BOOK  THREE. 

96  pages.  Is.  2d,  net. 

BOOK  FOUR. 

128  pages.  Is.  4d.  net. 

MANUAL. 

Is.  6d.  net. 


Here  is  a  method  developed  in  close  harmony  with  the  structure  of  the  English 
Language  and  with  the  capacities  of  the  child.  It  is  based  on  both  “look  and 
say”  and  “phonic”  principles  in  a  way  that  requires  neither  sacrifice  of 
interest  or  natural  expression  in  the  stories,  nor  calls  upon  the  child  to  apply 
phonics  to  his  reading  until  he  is  fully  equipped  to  do  so. 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Fill  in  and  return  this  Coupon  to-day 

To  GINN  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

7,  Queen  Square,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C.  1. 

Enclosed  please  find  postal  order  for  1  / 6,  jor  which  kindly  forward 

the  Teachers’  Manual  for  The  New  Beacon  Method  together  with 
FREE  SPECIMEN  COPIES  of  Books  One  and  Two  of  The 
New  Beacon  Readers. 


Name. 


Address 


Printed  by  The  Birmingham  Printers,  Ltd.,  42-44,  Hill  Street,  Birmingham,  and  Published  by  the  Proprietors  at  23,  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury 

Square,  London,  W.C.  1.  [Entered  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter.] 


THE 

EDUCATIONAL  TIMES 


A  REVIEW  OF  IDEAS 
AND  METHODS. 

founded  184.7. 


New  S.  Vol.  4.  No.  7  1  TTTT  V  ini')  f  Price  Sixpence  Net. 

Old  S.  Vol.  74.  No.  711  T  1  By  Post,  Elghtpence 


THE  EDUCATION '  GUILD 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  &  IRELAND 

(Late  The  Teachers’  Guild). 

Established  1884. 

President  (1922)  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gorell,  C.B.E., 
M.C. 

Objects. — To  promote  Co-operation  and 
facilitate  Interchange  of  Opinion 
among  all  persons  interested  in  the 
Study  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Guild  offers  to  all  members  the  use 
of  a  Social  Club  where  Educational  Papers 
may  be  seen  and  Meals  obtained.  Bed¬ 
room  accommodation  is  also  available  for 
limited  periods.  Lectures  and  Conferences 
are  held  regularly  throughout  the  year. 

Subscription  to  the  Guild  10s.  per 
annum  (minimum)  or  a  Life  Member¬ 
ship  Fee  of  £10.  Entrance  Fee,  10s. 

For  Forms  and  further  particulars 
apply  to 

The  General  Secretary, 

9  and  10,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.i. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1849. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Registered  Teachers  and  others  who 
have  passed  an  examination  satisfactory 
to  the  Council  are  eligible  for  membership 
of  the  College. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 

DIPLOMAS. 

The  revised  Regulations  for  the  A.C.P. 
and  L.C.P.  Examinations  and  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  F.C.P.  Diploma  are  now  ready, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION. 

Preliminary  Examinations  for  intending 
Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical 
Students  are  held  in  March,  June,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  December. 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY  DEGREES 

OPEN  TO  BOTH  SEXES 
WITHOUT  CONDITION 
OF  RESIDENCE. 

The  attention  of  Teachers  is  called  to  the  value  of 
a  London  University  Pass  or  Honours  Degree,  and 
of  the  London  Teachers'  Diploma  as  a  certificate 
in  pedagogy  as  means  of  improving  their  professional 
status. 


Complete  $ro£pectu£ 

giving  full  particulars  of  Courses  of  Pre¬ 
paration  for  London  University  Matricu¬ 
lation,  and  the  Higher  Examinations, 
in  Arts,  Science,  Commerce,  Economics, 
Engineering,  Laws,  etc.,  post  free  from 
the  Secretary, 

&ftmbrmtg  (fformponfccnce  (ffollrgr. 

No.  15  BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  CAMBRIDGE. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  THE  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron  :  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

I  President :  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Written  Examinations  held  in  March  and  November 
j  at  all  Centres.  In  practical  Subjects  in  March — April 
at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November — -December  also. 
Entries  for  the  November — December  Examinations 
close  Wednesday,  October  18th,  1922. 

“  SCHOOL  ”  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a  year, 
viz.,  March  —  April,  June  — July,  and  October — 
November.  Entries  for  the  October  —  November 
Examinations  close  Wednesday,  October  nth,  1922. 

ELOCUTION  EXAMINATIONS  will  be  held  at 
certain  fixed  centres  in  March — April,  June — July, 
and  October — November  each  year.  See  Elocution 
Syllabus. 

Examination  Music  for  Pianoforte  and  for  Violin, 
Scales  for  Pianoforte,  and  past  Written  Papers,  are 
published  officially  by  the  Board,  and  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Central  Office  or  through  any  Music  Seller. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  the  R.C.M.  for  2  or  3  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  Elocution  Syllabus,  entry  forms, 
and  any  further  information  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application  to — JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

14  and  15,  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.i. 


THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY 
OF  MUSICIANS. 

Founded  1882.  Incorporated  1892. 

Objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  claims  the  interest  and  support  ol 
every  Teacher  of  Music  in  its  work  of  organisation, 
which,  owing  to  recent  legislation,  has  now  become  a 
necessity  to  the  Profession  if  the  interests  of  the 
Professional  Musicians  of  the  country  are  to  be  safe 
guarded. 

Advantage  of  Membership. 

An  Annual  Conference. 

Sectional  Meetings. 

Benevolent  Fund. 

Orphan  Fund. 

Register  of  Members  (Annual). 

Legal  advice  and  assistance  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  Profession. 

Nomination  Forms  and  all  further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary, 
LS.M.,  19,  Berners  Street,  London,  W.l. 


THE 

UNSPEAKABLE 
DE  LA  MARE. 
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NORMAL 


Normal  Corr.  College. 

(Founded  1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  &  Camb.  Locals. 


County  Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 

Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying 

Exams. 


SEND  FOR  NORMAL  GUIDE. 

Cr.  8  vo. 

72  pages.  Price  6d.  net. 

FREE. 

'  To  readers  of  this  paper  on 
receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 

47,  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.  22, 
and  110,  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E.  1. 


FOR  SCHOOL  AND  ADULT  ENTERTAIN¬ 
MENTS.— The  old  favourites :  “  A  Plot  for  a 

Pardon,”  “  Caught,”  “  The  Absent  Professor,” 
“  Before  Nine,”  “  Aunt  Tabitha’s  Will,”  “  The 
Five  Georges,”  etc.,  etc.  No  fee  for  performance. 
3d.  each,  postage  extra.  Complete,  paper  cover, 
2s. — From  Author,  171,  Camden  Road,  N.W.I. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY,  Ltd., 

9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 

I  NCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’  GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

Registrar  :  Mr.  E.  A.  Virgo. 

The  object  of  this  Agency'  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore 
charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1-30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays  from 
11  a.m.  to  12-30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


JOINT  AGENCY  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

Oakley  House, 

14,  16,  and  18,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 

Under  the  management  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of 
Preceptors,  Head  Mistresses’  Association, 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses,  and 
Welsh  County  Schools  Association. 

nPHIS  AGENCY  has  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews  : 

11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 
When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar  :  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


MRS.  HOSTER’S 
Secretarial  Training  College, 

29,  GROSVENOR  PLACE,  S.W.  1. 

This  well-known  TRAINING  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  well-educated  girls  who,  leaving  school 
or  college,  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  professional 
career. 

PUPILS  CAN  START  ANY  TIME 
PROVIDED  THERE  IS  A  VACANCY. 

Part  of  the  Course  can  be  taken  by  Correspondence. 
REFERENCES  : 

The  Countess  of  Mayo. 

The  Countess  (Dowager)  of  Desart. 

The  Viscountess  St.  Cyres.  The  Lady  Pirrie. 

Claude  Montefiore,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Wainwright,  Pollock  and  Co.,  Solicitors. 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Yglesias.  And  many  others. 
ALL  communications  to  be  addressed  to — 

MRS.  HOSTER, 

St.  Stephen’s  Chambers,  Telegraph  St.,  E.C.  2. 


Second-hand  School  Books 


Please  Write  for  Catalogue  to 

GEORGE  OVER, 

Educational  Bookseller,  RUGBY 


THE  CHILDREN’S  CHRIST. 

By  Ina  Kitson  Clark. 

Foreword  by  the  Vicar  of  Leeds.  Six 
scenes  for  children’s  acting.  (No  sacred 
characters  represented).  On  sale  at 
S.P.C.K.  Depot,  5,  Albion  Place,  Leeds 

Price  3d. 


LENDING  LIBRARY 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

All  the  Latest  Books  on 
::  Educational  Subjects 
Subscription  25/-  per  annum. 

1,  Sicilian  House,  London,  W.C.l 


DEXTERITO  TEACHING  APPLIANCES  make 
Auto-Education  easier  and  more  efficient.  Moderate 
Prices.  On  view  Reg.  Office,  Auto-Education, 
93,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 


AUTO-EDUCATION  INSTITUTE _ Directress, 

Dr.  Jessie  White.  Special  lecture  courses  for  teachers 
in  secondary  and  private  schools.  Particulars, 
93,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C.l. 


THE  INCORPORATED  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

President :  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
Offices  :  25,  Chalcroft  Road,  Lee,  London,  S.E. 13. 

THE  Association  is  the  Amalgamated  Incor¬ 
porated  British  College  of  Physical  Education 
founded  in  1891,  the  Incorporated  Gymnastic 
Teachers’  Institute  founded  in  1897,  and  the  National 
Society  of  Physical  Education  founded  in  1897,  and 
is  an  Examining  Body  for  Teachers  of  Physical 
Training. 

The  syllabus  of  examinations  provides  for  a  three 
years’  course  in  Physical  Training  and  includes  the 
British  and  Swedish  systems  and  that  contained  in  the 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

A  special  examination  is  held  for  the  Elementary 
School  Teachers’  Certificate  for  Physical  Training. 

For  particulars  of  the  examinations,  conditions  of 
membership,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  T. 
Williams. 

Educational  Authorities  and  Principals  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  requiring  fully  qualified  Teachers  of 
Physical  Training  should  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


ALEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.) 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors 

' 

prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA  &  DEGREE  EXAMINATIONS. 

31  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  3,000  successes 
Preparation  in  SMALL  GLASSES  or  by 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write  fully  to  the  Principal,  or  call  personally,  at 
THE  CENTRAL  TUTORIAL  CLASSES, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 


WAR  MEMORIALS 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Exquisite  design  and  finest  craftsmanship. 
Send  for  Book  29. 

F.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

27,  Eastcastle  Street,  LONDON,  W.l. 


UNIVERSITY  of  St.  ANDREWS. 

L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are 
strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are 
or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Bedford, 
Belfast,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Exeter,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London, 
Manchester,  Middlesbrough,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Plymouth,  St.  Andrews’, 
Sheffield,  Southampton,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

SECOND-HAND. 

State  wants — 

GALLOWAY  &  PORTER 
University  Booksellers,  Cambridge. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

EVENING  COURSES  specially 
adapted  for  teachers  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  day,  who  desire  to 
study  for  the  degrees  of  the 

UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON, 

in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science, 
and  for  the  Geography  Diploma. 

Facilities  are  also ’  provided  for 
Post-Graduate  and  Research  Work. 


PROSPECTUS  FREE. 

Birkbeck  College,  G.  F.  TROUP  HORNE, 
E.C.4.  Secretary. 


index  to  the  Educational  Times, 

1921. 

Readers  who  desire  a  copy  of  the  Index  to  the 
Educational  Times  for  1921  should  apply  to  the 
Publishers  as  soon  as  possible. 
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YOUR  SON  S  CAREER 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

Parents  and  Guardians  desiring 
information  and  advice  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Medical  Curriculum 
should  write  for  full  particulars 
to  A.  E.  Webb- Johnson,  C.B.E., 
D.S.O.,  F.R.C.S.,  the  Dean. 

NOT E :  Present  Curriculum,  jive  years,  after 
January,  1923,  will  be  extended  to  six  years. 

THE  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

(University  of  London), 

Berners  Street,  London,  W.l. 

The  Entire  Medical  Curriculum  can 
be  taken  at  this  Medical  School. 

Entrance  Scholarship  Exam¬ 
inations  begin  September  18th . 
Applications  must  be  received 
by  Saturday,  September  9th. 

ANNUAL  VALUE  of  SCHOLARSHIPS  and 
PRIZES  EXCEEDS  £1000. 


YOUNG  SINGERS. 

Their  Voice  Cultivation  &  Preservation. 

A  concise,  comprehensive,  up-to-date  Guide  to 
all  engaged  in  teaching  Voice  Production,  Enun¬ 
ciation  and  Singing  to  Girls  and  Boys. 

By  JAMES  BATES, 

Fourteen  years  Lecturer  on  Voice  Culture,  Phonetics 
and  Cass  Singing  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
“Your  success  as  a  trainer  of  young  voices  I  have  long 
admired.” — Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  Mus.Doc.,  C.V.O. 

“  Your  book,  ‘  Young  Singers,’  is  most  excellent.” — 
E.  T.  Cook,  Esq.,  Mus.Bac.,  F.R.C.A.,  Organist  and 
Choirmaster,  Southwark  Cathedral. 

“  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  successful  book  for  those 
engaged  in  teaching  cla^s  singing.” — Stanley  R. 
Marchant,  Esq.,  Mus.Doc.,  Sub-organist,  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

“  The  Book  will,  I  am  sure,  prove  most  valuable  to 
the  very  many  who  are  engaged  in  the  training  of  the 
voices  of  young  singers.” — E.  S.  Roper,  Esq.,  B.A., 
Mus.Bac.,  Organist,  Composer  and  Choir  Trainer  to 
H.M.’s  Chapels  Royal. 

“  Your  new  little  book  is  most  excellent.  It  is  packed 
full  of  sound  information  and  unimpeachable  prin¬ 
ciples.” —  R.  R.  Terry,  Esq.,  Mus.Doc.,  Organist  and 
Choirmaster,  Westminster  Cathedral. 

To  be  obtained,  Is.  6d.  post  free,  from  the 
Author,  6,  Blomfield  Crescent,  Paddington 
London,  W.  2. 


metropoJFm  college 

Specialised  Postal  Coaching  Courses 
Taken  at  home  h  J  >n  Sparc  Time 

for  the 

LONDON  B.  COM.  DEGREE 
LONDON  MATRICULATION 
PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY 
and  all  recognised  Secretarial, 
Accountancy  and  Banking  Exams. 

Tutorial  Staff  of  over  100  graduates, 
Chartered  Accountants,  Barristers,  etc. 

*,{  Over  1,300  s  uccessful  students 
(including  31  Honours)  at  the  1921 
examinations  of  London  University  and 
the  recognised  professional  Societies. 

H  Write  to-day  for  a  copy  of  the  “Students’ 
Guide,”  a  handsome  and  informative 
volume  of  132  pages,  free  and  post  paid. 

Metropolitan  College 

Dept.  St.  Albans 


THE  NATIOHAL  SOCIETY 

OF 

ART  MASTERS 

Patron  : 

His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  King. 

SCHOOL  DRAWING  CERTIFICATE  FOR 
TEACHERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Examinations  are  held  in  May, 

—  Entries  close  on  March  24th.  — 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  DRAWING  FOR 
SECONDARY  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  Examinations  are  held  in  June, 

-  Entries  close  May  10th.  - 

INTERNAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  ART  AND  ART  CLASSES. 

Dates  are  arranged  to  suit  individual  Schools. 

Copies  of  these  schemes  and  forms 
of  application  may  be  obtained  on 
—  application  to  the  Secretary,  — 

ALFRED  SHUTTLEWORTH, 

A.R.C.A. 

29,  Gordon  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


HANDICRAFTS  IN  SCHOOLS 

The  Drijad  list  oF  materials  is  full  of 
sucrcrestions  and  help.  It  includes- 
Rarna.Cane.  Willouj.  Rush.  Simple 
weaving;  Embroidery,  Linoleum  cut¬ 
ting-,  lools,  Books,  etc.etc.and  Loan 
collections  of  g-ood  examples,  all 
chosen  by  practical  workers  and 
as  used  fn  our  own  works 
YOU  CAN  ONLY  DO  GOOD  WORK 
WITH  GOOD  MATERIALS 
Post  free  from  lOdept- 

DRYAD  WORKS.  LEICESTER 


SCHOOLS. 


ST.  JOHN’S  SCHOOL,  LEATHER- 

HEAD.  —  In  addition  to  sons  of  living  clergy 
elected  on  the  Free  Foundation  Supplementary 
Foundationers  (sons  of  living  clergy  only)  are  received 
at  the  annual  fee  of  45  guineas.  The  School  is  also 
open  to  sons  of  Clergy  or  Laymen  paying  full  fees, 
viz.,  Clergy  95  guineas,  Laymen  105  guineas  per  annum. 
Day-Boys  33  guineas  per  annum.  Modern  School 
buildings  for  240  boys.  Boys  prepared  for  the 
Universities,  Army  and  Civil  Service  Examinations, 
etc.  Leaving  Scholarships.  One  or  two  Albany 
Scholarships  awarded  each  year.  Also  three  Entrance 
Scholarships,  value  £45,  £35,  and  £25  per  annum. 
Scholarship  examination  for  1922  and  1923  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  July ;  entries  close  the  last 
day  of  June.  For  Prospectus  etc.,  apply  to  the 
Head  Master,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Downes. 


POSTS  VACANT. 


KENT  EDUCATION  COM- 

MITTEE. 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  TONBRIDGE. 
WANTED,  in  September,  SENIOR  ENGLISH 
MISTRESS.  Advanced  Course  and  Scholarship  work ; 
good  degree  and  experience  of  advanced  work  required. 
Salary  in  accordance  with  the  Burnham  Scale. 
Application,  together  with  a  stamped  and  addressed 
foolscap  envelope,  thould  be  addressed  to  the  Head 
Mistress,  at  the  School. 

E.  SALTER  DAVIES, 

12th  June,  1922, _ Director  of  Education. 

KENT  EDUCATION  COM- 

MITTEE. 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS. 

REQUIRED,  for  September,  a  SENIOR  MATHE¬ 
MATICAL  MISTRESS  to  undertake  Advanced  Work. 
Salary  in  accordance  with  the  Burnham  Scale. 
Application  forms  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  by  Dr.  J.  Lister,  Technical 
Institute,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

E.  SALTER  DAVIES, 

12th  June,  1922.  Director  of  Education. 


KENT  EDUCATION  COM- 

MITTEE. 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  .RAMSGATE. 
REQUIRED,  in  September,  SENIOR  SCIENCE 
MISTRESS  to  teach  Chemistry  and  Botany  ;  graduate 
with  some  experience  desired. 

Salary  in  accordance  with  the  Burnham  Scale. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
C.  W.  Leggett,  Chatham  House,  Ramsgate,  on 
receipt  of  a  stamped,  addressed  foolscap  envelope, 
and  should  be  returned  to  the  Acting  Head  Mistress 
as  soon  as  possible. 

E.  SALTER  DAVIES, 

9th  June,  1922.  Director  of  Education. 


KENT  EDUCATION  COM- 

MITTEE. 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  DOVER, 
REQUIRED,  in  September,  SENIOR  MATHE¬ 
MATICS  MISTRESS.  Ability  to  help  with  Games  and 
Swimming  a  recommendation. 

Salary  according  to  the  Burnham  Scale. 

Apply  at  once  to  the  Head  Mistress,  County 
School  for  Girls,  Maison  Dieu  Road,  Dover. 

E.  SALTER  DAVIES, 

20th  June,  1922.  Director  of  Education. 

KENT  EDUCATION  COM- 

MITTEE. 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  TONBRIDGE. 
REQUIRED,  in  September,  ASSISTANT  MISTRESS 
to  teach  French  throughout  the  School ;  subsidiary 
English  a  recommendation. 

Salary  in  accordance  with  the  Burnham  Scale. 
Applications,  together  with  a  stamped  and  addressed 
foolscap  envelope,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Head 
Mistress,  at  the  School. 

E.  SALTER  DAVIES, 

20th  June,  1922.  Director  of  Education. 

KENT  EDUCATION  COM- 

MITTEE. 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  ASHFORD. 
REQUIRED,  in  September,  (1)  a  SENIOR  ENGLISH 
MISTRESS  ;  graduate  with  good  experience. 

(2)  MISTRESS  to  teach  singing  through  the  School 
with  Junior  Form  work,  including  handwork  and 
drawing.  Ability  and  willingness  to  help  with  games 
a  recommendation  in  both  cases. 

Salary  in  accordance  with  the  Burnham  Scale. 
Applications,  together  with  a  stamped  and  addressed 
foolscap  envelope,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Head 
Mistress  at  the  School. 

E.  SALTER  DAVIES, 

20th  June,  1922.  Director  of  Education. 

T  ONDON  ORPHAN  SCHOOL, 

WATFORD. 

REQUIRED  in  September.  Mistress  to  teach  Botany 
and  Geography  for  Senior  Cambridge  Local  and 
London  Matriculation  Examinations ;  Physics  and 
Nature  Study  in  Middle  and  J unior  Schools.  Experience 
essential.  Apply  to  Headmistress. 


WANTED  IN  OCTOBER,  part-time  Lecturer  in 
Geography,  also  Mathematics.  Apply  Principal,  Froebel 
Educational  Institute,  Grove  House,  Roehampton 
Lane,  S.W.  15. 
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Guildhall  School  of  Music 

Established  by  the  Corporation  of  London  in  1880. 

PRINCIPAL : 

SIR  LANDQN  RONALD. 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  in  all  Musical  Subjects 
from  £2  2s.  6d.  per  term  of  12  lessons. 

STAGE  TRAINING  in  Opera,  Elocution, 
Gesture,  Stage  Dancing,  etc.  Classes  in  Harmony 
and  Sight-Singing,  etc. 

COMPLETE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  at  in¬ 
clusive  fees, — £9  9s.  and  £\2  12s.,  comprising 
principal  and  secondary  Subjects,  Harmony, 
Sight-Singing  and  Orchestra,  or  Opera  class. 

A  TEACHERS’  TRAINING  COURSE  has 

been  devised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Teachers  Registration  Council,  and  is  approved 
by  them. 

Prospectus  and  Syllabus  of  Local  Centres 
and  Local  Schools  Examinations  (open 
to  general  public)  free  on  application. 


H.  SAXE  WYNDHAM,  Secretary. 
VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 

Telephone  No. :  Central  4459.  Telegrams :  “  Euphonium ,  Fleet,  London.’ 


Appreciation  of  Music. 

Have  your  Vacation  Course  by  correspondence 
this  year.  The  Course  is  drawn  up  by  an 
experienced  and  successful  teacher  of  the  subject. 

It  is  being  enjoyed  by  Teachers  of  Music  and 
School  Teachers  who  see  in  it  a  practical  Course 
that  will  interest  their  own  students  and  an 
improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  aural  training 
Courses. 

Further  particulars  from  Secretary, 

Wardrop  Correspondence  College, 

21,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C.l. 


THE  ENGLISH  FOLK  DANCE  SOCIETY. 


A  FESTIVAL  OF  FOLK  SONG  AND  DANCE, 

Under  the  direction  of  Cecil  J.  Sharp,  will  be  held  at  the 

KING’S  THEATRE,  HAMMERSMITH, 

JULY  3rd  to  8th. 

Every  Evening  at  8  p.m.  Matinees,  Thursday,  July  6th,  and  Saturday, 
July  8th,  at  2.30  p.m.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  the  Theatre.  Reserved 
Seats,  5/9  to  3/-.  Unreserved  Seats,  1  /6  (early  door  2/-)  to  9d. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

(For  Children,  Women  and  Men.) 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  DANCE  (Margaret  Morris  Method)  is  holding 
the  Second  Summer  School  at  Enderley  House,  Amberley  Common,  near  Stroud, 
Glos.,  from  July  31 — September  9.  The  Course  includes  Dancing,  Musical  Appre¬ 
ciation,  Colour  and  Design.  Also  Classes  in  National  and  Ballroom  Dancing, 
Property  Making,  and  Dalcroze  Eurhythmies.  Lectures  and  performances. — Ful 
particulars  and  terms  apply  Miss  Whlncop,  65,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W.3. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 


Teachers’  Holiday  Course  in  Manchester. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  fourth  course  of  Ten  Lecture- 
Recitals  for  Teachers  and  Students  (July  24th  to  29th  inclusive)  by 

Mr.  STEWART  MACPHERSON,  F.R.A.M., 

upon 

“  The  Appreciation  of  Music,” 

also  a  course  of  Five  Lectures  each,  upon 

(i)  Aural  Training.  (ii)  Improvisation, 
by  Mr.  ERNEST  READ,  F.R.A.M. 

and  One  Lecture  upon 

“  The  Training  of  Children’s  Voices,” 
by  Dr.  WALTER  CARROLL. 

Fee  for  “  Appreciation  ”  course,  £2  2  0  ;  “  Aural  Training,”  £1  10; 

“Improvisation”  (in  small  classes,  £1  11  6;  Complete  Course,  £4  4  0. 
Full  particulars  from  Miss  Mildred  Esplin,  4,  Mauldeth  Road  West, 

Manchester. 


DALCROZE  EURHYTHMICS. 

A  VACATION  COURSE,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ethel 
Driver,  Pro. Dip.,  I.S.M.,  L.R.A.M.,  Diplomee  in  Eurhythmies, 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  teachers  trained  in  the  Dalcroze  Method, 

will  be  held  in 

OXFORD,  JULY  31st  to  AUGUST  12th,  inclusive, 

comprising  (a)  Daily  Lessons  in  Rhythmic  Movement ;  ( b )  Daily 
Lessons  in  Solfege  (Ear  Training)  and  Improvization. 

The  Opening  Address  will  be  given  on  Monday,  July  31st,  at 
5-30  p.m.,  by  Sir  Hugh  Allen,  Principal  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  and  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Inquiries  and  applications  for  Prospectuses  should  be  addressed  to 

THE 

DALCROZE  SCHOOL  OF  EURHYTHMICS,  LIMITED, 
23,  Store  Street,  London,  W.C.  1. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY. 


A  VACATION  COURSE  IN  EDUCATION  will  be 
held  in  August,  1922. 

It  is  open  to  both  men  and  women,  and  is  not  confined 
to  members  of  the  University. 

Graduate  teachers  of  seven  years  standing  may  obtain 
the  University  Diploma  without  further  residence. 

Apply  to  the  Director  of  Training,  15,  Norham  Gardens 
Oxford 


THE 

FROEBEL  SOCIETY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Will  be  held  at 

Westfield  College  (University  of  London), 
Hampstead,  London,  N.W.  3, 

From  AUGUST  2nd  to  23rd,  1922. 

Courses  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  Educational  Developments, 
Handwork,  Design  and  Colour,  Teaching  of  Arithmetic, 
Eurhythmies,  and  Country  Dances. 

Principal,  Miss  L.  James,  B.A.  (Head  of  the  Kindergarten  and 
Lower  School  Training  College,  Clapham  High  School,  S.W.). 

Further  details  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  The 
Froebel  Society,  4,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  i. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

LAUSANNE  UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITE  DE  RENNES 

(BRETAGNE,  FRANCE). 

FRENCH  COURSES 

FOR  FOREIGNERS  OF  BOTH  SEXES. 

HOLIDAY  COURSES  AT  ST.  MALO— ST. 
SERVAN  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST 

Phonetics  (Phonograph),  Diction,  Conversation, 
(Special  Facilities  for  Oral  Practice),  Translation, 
Lectures  on  Grammar,  Composition,  French 
Institutions  and  Literature. 

DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

Apply  for  Prospectus  to  “  Bureau  de  Renseigne- 
raents,”  Faculte  des  Lettres,  Place  Hoche,  Rennes. 


Summer  Vacation  Courses 

IN 

VOICE  CULTURE  FOR  CHILDREN,  by  Mr. 

James  Bates. 

VOICE  CULTURE  FOR  ADULTS,  by  Mr. 
Filmer  Rook. 

CLASS  SINGING  (with  Practice  Class),  by 

Mr.  Granville  Humphreys  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Walker 

SIGHT  READING  (both  notations),  by  Mr. 

Leonard  C.  Venables. 

HARMONY,  EAR-TRAINING  and  MUSICAL 
FORM  and  EXPRESSION,  by  Mr.  R.  D 

Metcalfe,  Mus.B.,  A.R.A.M. 


Daily  lessons  from  July  ISth  to  August  10  th,  1922,  at 
Earlham  Hall,  Forest  Gate,  E.7.  For  prospectus 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College, 
26,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.l. 


HOLIDAY  COURSES 
IN  FRENCH. 

July  24th  to  August  25th,  1 922 

Students  may  join  when  they  like. 
Apply  for  Prospectus  to  Secretariat, 

Universite,  Lausanne  (Suisse). 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

REFORM  OF  LATIN  TEACHING. 

The  Seventh  Annual 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LATIN 

will  be  held  at 

DURHAM, 

August  2 — 12,  1922. 

Director  : 

Major  F.  R.  DALE,  d.s.o.,  m.c.,  m.a., 
Plymouth  College. 

Demonstration  Classes  (Direct  Method). 
Reading  and  Oral  Work  Practice. 
Lectures  and  Discussions  on  Methods. 
Expeditions  to  Roman  Wall,  etc. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  : — 
Mr.  N.  O.  Parry,  4,  Church  St.,  Durham. 


CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH 
TRAINING  AND  DRAMATIC  ART. 

ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL,  S.W.7. 
Patron  : 

H.R.H.  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll. 

Under  a  Council  of  Management. 

President : 

W.  L.  COURTNEY,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Principal  : 

ELSIE  FOGERTY  ,  L.R.A.M.  (Diction) 

DRAMATIC  TRAINING. 
TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 
VOICE  AND  SPEECH  TRAINING; 
DICTION. 

CURE  OF  SPEECH  DEFECTS. 
RECITATION. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 
PREPARATION  FOR  THE 
L.R.A.M.  DIPLOMA. 


STRATFORD  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  of  SPEECH-TRAINING 

July  28th  to  August  12th. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  DRAMA. 

August  14th  to  26th. 

Full  Dramatic  Course  for  Club  and 
Community  Students. 

Teachers  specially  considered. 

For  particulars  apply — The  Registrar, 
Central  School  of  Speech-Training. 


FRENCH  UNIVERSITIES 

SUMMER  VACATION  COURSES 
IN  FRENCH. 


The  Courses  are  held  at: 

Bagneres-de"Bigorre. 
Besancon.  Boulogne.  Dijon. 

Grenoble.  Nancy.  Paris. 

St.  Servan.  Strasbourg.  Tours. 


For  full  particulars  and  prospectuses  apply  : 

OFFICE  NATIONAL  DES 
UNIVERSITIES  FRANgAISES, 

50,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


EDUCATIONAL  HANDWORK  ASSOCIATION 

President  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  A.  H.  D.  ACLAND,  Bart. 
Secretary  : 

Mr.  Wm.  OSBORN,  24,  St.  Ives  Grove,  Armley,  Leeds. 


Annual  Subscription  5/-.  Journal  Post  Free  to  Members. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

HANDWORK  at  Scarborough,  St.  Annes-on- 
Sea,  Falmouth  and  Brecon. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  at  Scarborough  and 
Brecon. 

SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  GAMES  AND 
ATHLETICS  for  the  Playing-Field  and 
Playground. 

From  JULY  31st  to  AUGUST  26th,  1922. 


Director  :  Mr.  J.  Tipping. 

Superintendent  of  Physical  Training  : 

Mr.  H.  M.  Coulson,  B.Sc.  (Econ.). 

Preparation  for  all  Exams.  Hostel  Accommodation. 


Prospectuses  and  full  information  may  be  obtained  as 
follows  : — Scarborough  :  Mr.  J .  Tipping,  35,  Lower 
Rushton  Road,  Bradford.  St.  Annes-on-Sea  :  Mr.  S. 
Taylor,  4,  Lydgate  Road,  Coventry.  Falmouth  :  Mr.  H . 
H.  Holden,  35,  Sefton  Park,  Bristol.  Brecon  :  Mr.  H. 
Way,  111,  Ramsden  Road,  Balham,  S.IE.  12. 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS. 

Readers  are  reminded  that  extra  copies  of  the  valuable  pamphlet  on 
Entrance  Examinations  to  Universities  may  be  obtained  at  the  price  of 
Sixpence  net.  Post  free  Eightpence. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  on  Public  Schools  and  Athleticism  may  also  be 
had  if  early  application  is  made.  Price  One  Shilling  net.  Post  free.  One 
Shilling  and  Twopence. 


NOTICE  TO  WRITERS. 

The  Editor  is  prepared  to  consider  essays,  sketches,  or 
verse,  provided  that  they  are  marked  by  originality  or 
freshness  of  view.  Accounts  of  successful  teaching  devices 
or  efforts  to  introduce  new  methods  in  education  will 
receive  special  attention.  Articles  submitted  should  not 
exceed  600,  1,200,  or  1,800  words  in  length,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  topic.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  should  be  written  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  and 
the  number  of  words  indicated.  A  rticles,  if  declined,  will 
not  be  returned  unless  they  are  sent  with  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  for  this  purpose. 

Address  :  23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  Lcmdcm,  W.C.  1 . 


BUSINESS  NOTICE. 

The  Educational  Times  is  published  on  the  1  st  of  each  month. 
Price  :  Sixpence.  By  post,  Eightpence. 

Subscription  for  One  Year,  including  postage,  Seven  Shillings 
and  Sixpence. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  and  Books  for  Review  should  be 
addressed  to 

The  Editor,  The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 

Advertisements  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Manager,  The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 
not  later  than  the  20th  of  the  month  if  intended  for  the  next  issue. 


ADVERTISEMENT  RATES. 

Whole  page . £7  0  0  Quarter  page . £2  0  0 

Half  page . £3  15  0  One-eighth  page . £1  1  0 

Narrow  Columns — One  inch,  7  /6  ;  Half-inch,  4  /- 


Special  Rate  for  Teachers  and  Associations. — Announce¬ 
ments  of  posts  vacant  and  wanted,  meetings,  lectures,  etc., 
are  accepted  at  the  special  rate  of  one  penny  a  word. 
Minimum  nett  charge,  2/6  prepaid. 


SCHOOL  CAPS,  BADGES,  HAT-BANDS,  FOOTBALL  SHIRTS,  &c. 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

NAVY  TUNIC  DRESSES,  Three  Box-pleats,  from  15/6  each. 
SCHOOL  FURNITURE  and  all  School  Requisites. 

EXPORT  ORDERS  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

7,  SICILIAN  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  LONDON,  W.C.l, 
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CAMP  EQUIPMENT 


WRITE  FOR  HIRE  PRICE 
::  LIST  POST  FREE  :: 


OUR  STOCK  INCLUDES : 


MARQUEES.  BELL  TENTS.  GROUND  SHEETS.  CAMP  KETTLES, 

TENTS  D’ABRI.  PATROL  TENTS.  BLANKETS.  PALLIASSES,  ETC. 


WE  SUPPLY  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION  OF 
CAMP  EQUIPMENT 
ON  HIRE  OR  FOR 
::  PURCHASE.  :: 


Telephone : 

AVENUE  7650  (4  lines). 


CONTRACTORS  TO 
THE  PRINCIPAL 
BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’ 
ORGANISATIONS. 


JOHN  SMITH  &  CO. 

-  (LONDON  E.),  LIMITED  - 


Telegraphic  Address : 
CIVILATION,  ALD,  LONDON. 


44,  UPPER  EAST  SMITHFIELD,  LONDON,  E.  1. 


SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
\  and  SCIENTIFIC 
\  .-.  BOOKS 


Always  a  large  Stock  of 
Second-hand  Books  at 
about  half  prices. 

Keys  and 

Translations. 


SCHOOLS 

SUPPLIED. 


BOOKS 

BOUGHT 


J.  Poole  &  Co. 

104  Charing  Cross  Rd., 

LONDON,  W.C. 

* 

Telephone  No.  :  1646  Gerrard 

New  and  Second-hand.  All  Inquiries  answered 


LANTERN 

SLIDES 

AND  j 

LANTERNS 

FOR 


Educational  purposes,  nothing  is  superior  to  the 
Lantern,  combined  with  good  slides.  For  adult 
lectures,  or  children’s  teaching  and  training, 
this  is  the  most  interesting  way,  and  combines 
with  it  accuracy  and  lasting  impressions. 
Butcher’s  slides  are  noted  all  over  the  world 
for  excellence  of  make,  clear  and  sharp  definition 
combined  with  truthful  and  artistic  colouring. 

EDUCATIONAL 

purposes  are  fully  met  in  our  stock  of  slides 
which,  amongst  other  subjects,  include  those  of 
History,  Travel,  Biography,  Science,  Religion, 
Adventure,  Botany,  and  Temperance.  Our  slides 
are  used  by  many  of  our  great  Education 
Boards,  and  can  be  purchased  outright  or  hired 
for  definite  periods  on  extremely  reasonable 
terms.  You  will  find  them  invaluable  for  all 

PURPOSES 


Call  or  write  for  our  “  London  Lists  ”  of  Slides. 
Price  1/3  post  free.  State  subjects  required. 


J.  W.  BUTCHER, 

2  &  3,  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.  4. 

General  Business  Manager  :  E.  W.  Morton-George. 
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BELL’S  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS 


MATHEMATICS 

Issued  complete  with  or  without  answers  ;  in  many  cases 
the  Examples  are  published  separately ;  most  of  the 
books  are  also  issued  in  parts.  Please  write  for  details. 

MR.  PENDLEBURY’S  WORKS 

Pendlebury’s  Arithmetic.  With  8,000  Examples.  29th 

Edition.  5s.  6d. 

Pendlebury  &  Robinson’s  New  School  Arithmetic. 

19th  Edition.  5s.  6d. 

Pendlebury  &  Beard’s  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

15th  Edition,  revised.  3s.  6d. 

Pendlebury  &  Beard’s  Business  Arithmetic.  3s.  6d. 

Pendlebury  &  Beard’s  “  Shilling  ”  Arithmetic. 

608th  Thousand.  Is.  9d.,  or  with  answers,  2s.  3d. 

Pendlebury  &  Beard’s  Elementary  Arithmetic.  14th 

Edition.  2s. 

Pendlebury  &  Robinson’s  New  “  Shilling  ”  Arith¬ 

metic.  15th  Edition.  Is.  9d.,  or  with  answers,  2s.  3d. 

Pendlebury  &  Robinson’s  Junior  Arithmetic.  13th 

Edition.  With  or  without  answers,  2s.  9d. 

Pendlebury’s  Preparatory  Arithmetic.  4th  Ed.  2s.  6d. 
Pendlebury’s  Elementary  Trigonometry.  7th  Edition.  5s. 


MATH  EM  ATI  CS — continued 

Arithmetic.  By  H.  FREEMAN,  M.A.  8th  Edition.  Price  reduced 
to  2s.  9d.  [ Bell’s  Mathematical  Series. 

A  “  Shilling  ”  Arithmetic.  By  j.  w.  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
6th  Edition.  Is.  9d. ;  with  answers,  2s.  3d.  [ Bell's  Mathematical  Series. 

Arithmetic.  By  F.  W.  DOBBS,  M.A.,  and  H.  K.  MARSDEN,  M.A. 
Part  .1,  4th  Edition,  4s.  Part  II,  3s.  6d.  Answers  to  Revision  Papers, 
is.  net.  [Bell’s  Mathematical  Series. 

A  Short  Course  in  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Accounts . 

By  A.  RISDON  PALMER,  B.Sc.,  B.A.  2s.  6d.  [Bell's  Mathematical  Series. 
Practical  Mathematics.  By  A.  dakin,  m.a.,  B.Sc.  5s. 

[Bell’s  Mathematical  Series. 

A  Short  Algebra.  By  H.  P.  SPARLING,  M.A.  2s.  4d. 

Elementary  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Practical  and 
Theoretical,  pari  passu.  By  V.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  M.A.  In  3  vols. 
Vols.  I  and  II,  3s.  each  ;  Vol.  Ill  (Solid  Geometry),  just  published,  3s.  6d. 

[Bell’s  Mathematical  Series. 
Plane  Trigonometry.  By  H.  L.  REED,  M.A.  5th  Edition.  5s. 

[Bell’s  Mathematical  Series. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  the  Straight  Line  and  Circle. 

By  JOHN  MILNE,  M.A.  5s.  6d.  [Bell's  Mathematical  Series. 


SCIENCE 


TEXT-BOOKS  by  Messrs.  BAKER  6-  BOURNE 

Public  School  Arithmetic.  6th  Edition.  5s.  6d. 

The  Student’s  Arithmetic.  8th  Edition.  4s. 

A  “  Shilling  ”  Arithmetic.  5th  Edition.  Is.  9d.,  or  with 

answers,  2s.  3d. 

Elementary  Algebra.  18th  Edition.  6s. 

A  Shorter  Algebra.  5th  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

A  First  Algebra.  9th  Edition.  2s.  6d.,  or  with  answers,  3s. 
Elementary  Geometry.  13th  Edition,  revised.  5s.  6d. 

A  New  Geometry.  5th  Edition.  4s. 

A  First  Geometry.  6th  Edition.  2s.  3d. 

Elementary  Mensuration.  4th  Edition.  2s.  6d. 


Messrs.  BORCHARDT  &  PERROTT’S  WORKS 

Geometry  for  Schools.  5s.  6d. 

A  New  Trigonometry  for  Schools.  12th  Edition.  5s.  6d. 
A  Junior  Trigonometry.  4s.  6d. 

A  First  Numerical  Trigonometry.  3s.  6d. 

MR.  DURELL’S  RECENT  TEXT-BOOKS 

A  Concise  Geometry.  By  CLEMENT  V.  DURELL,  M.A.,  Senior 
Mathematical  Master,  Winchester  College.  2nd  Edition.  5s. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  c.  v.  durell,  ma  gw 

PALMER,  late  Master  of  the  Royal  Mathematical  School,  Christ's 
Hospital;  and  R  M.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Eton  College.  With  detailed 
introduction  and  full  answers,  for  teachers’  use,  8s.  6d. ;  without  intro¬ 
duction  and  with  only  select  answers,  7s. 

Part  I,  by  C.  V.  DURELL  and  G.  W.  PALMER.  3rd  Edition.  4s  6d 
and  3s.  6d. 

Part  II,  by  C.  V.  DURELL  and  C.  M.  WRIGHT.  2nd  Edition.  5s  6d 
and  4s.  6d. 

WORKS  BY  MR.  R.  C.  FAWDRY 

Statics.  By  R.  C.  FAWDRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Head  of  the  Military  and 
Engineering  Side,  Clifton  College.  6s.,  or  in  two  parts.  Part  I,  7th 
Edition.  3s.  Part  II,  4th  Edition.  3s. 

[Bell's  Mathematical  Series  :  General  Editor,  Prof.  W.  P.  MILNE  D  Sc 

Dynamics.  6s.  Or  Part  I,  3rd  Edition.  3s.  Part  II,  3S. 

T,  r.  ,  D  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  [Bell's  Mathematical  Series. 

1  he  First  Parts  of  these  two  books  have  been  issued  bound  together,  in  response 
to  requests  received  from  many  teachers.  6s.  y 

Co-Ordinate  Geometry  (Plane  and  Solid)  for  Beginners. 

®s’  [Bell’s  Mathematical  Series. 


Complete  Mathematical  and  Scientific 


PROF.  SMITH’S  TEXT-BOOKS 


Intermediate  Chemistry.  By  ALEX,  smith,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Columbia  University.  9s.  6d.  net. 

Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry.  35th  Thousand. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

General  Chemistry  for  Schools.  45th  Thousand.  New 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Elementary  Chemistry  for  Schools.  Adapted  for  use 
in  English  Schools  by  H.  A.  WOOTTON,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Head  Master, 
Kingswood  School,  Bath.  2nd  Edition.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Laboratory  Outlines  are  available  for  use  with  each  of  Prof.  Smith’s  text-books. 


Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  Sir  JAMES  WALKER,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.  14th  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  5s.  net. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Upper  Forms.  By  P.  w. 
OSCROFT,  M.A.  4th  Edition,  revised.  7s.  6d.  net. 

An  Introduction  to  Chemistry.  By  D.  s.  macnair 

Ph.D.,  B.Sc.  11th  Edition.  3s.  net. 

An  Experimental  Course  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

Fy  J-  F.  SPENCER,  D.Sc.,  F.I.C.  2  Vols.  2nd  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  6s.  net  each. 

Introduction  to  Organic  Chemistry.  By  D.  Ll.  hammick, 

M.A.  5s.  net. 


A  First  Year’s  Course  of  Chemistry.  By  James 
SINCLAIR,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  G.  W.  M’ALLISTER,  M.A.  3rd  Edition. 
2s.  6d. 

A  Three  Years’  Course  in  Practical  Physics.  By 

JAMES  SINCLAIR,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  In  Three  Parts.  With  numerous 
Diagrams.  2s.  3d.  each. 

Readable  School  Physics.  By  j.  a.  cochrane,  B.Sc.  nius- 
trated.  2s.  4d. 

The  World  of  Sound.  Based  upon  Royal  Institution 

Lectures.  By  Sir  WILLIAM  BRAGG,  K.B.E.,  F.R.S.  5s.  net. 

First  Lessons  in  Practical  Biology.  Bv  f  w 
SHANN,  B.Sc.,  F.Z.S.  5s.  net.  y  '  W' 


A  Guide  to  the  Preparation  of  a  Note-book  of  Biolodv 

By  E.  W.  SHANN,  B.Sc.,  F.Z.S.  2s.  6d.  net.  ' 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Plants.  Bv  f  v 
FRITCH,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  and  E.  J.  SALISBURY,  D.Sc'  FLS 
6th  Edition.  Illustrated.  7s.  6cl.  net. 


Elementary  Studies  in  Plant  Life.  By  f. 

and  E.  J.  SALISBURY.  5th  Edition.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Elementary  Botany.  By  percy  groom,  ma 

16th  Edition.  5s.  ’’ 


E.  FRITCH 
D.Sc.,  F.L.S. 


Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  Pensions  Muddle. 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  decide  whether 
there  was  any  undertaking,  express  or  implied,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  that  non-contributory  pensions 
should  endure  as  long  as  the  Burnham  Scales  of  Salaries, 
duly  reported  in  the  negative,  rejecting  by  a  majority 
of  four  to  three  the  draft  report  in  the  affirmative 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Francis 
Acland,  who  conducted  the  enquiry  with  great  skill. 
This  narrow  majority,  taken  with  the  record  of  evidence, 
hardly  serves  to  justify  Mr.  Fisher’s  chosen  attitude 
of  pedantic  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  well  aware  that  in  making 
a  bargain  they  must  observe  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  contract,  and  it  is  less  than  candid  for  the 
President  of  the  Board  to  suggest  that  the  teachers  are 
to  blame  for  having  failed  to  exact  from  him  a  definite 
assurance  that  the  Pensions  Act  would  not  be  rescinded 
before  1925.  The  plain  truth  is  that  he  and  his  advisers 
in  1918  had  no  intention  of  revoking  the  Act.  Their 
present  intention  is  due  to  circumstances  which  they 
did  not  foresee,  but  instead  of  admitting  and  paying 
for  their  lack  of  foresight  they  seek  to  cast  both  the 
blame  and  the  financial  penalty  on  the  teachers.  Lord 
Burnham’s  use  of  the  term  “  sharp  practice  ”  as  a 
description  of  this  proceeding  is  thoroughly  justified. 

The  Next  Step. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  large  number  of  teachers 
would  prefer  a  contributory  scheme  of  pensions,  and  the 
belated  Departmental  Committee  which  is  to  be  formed 
to  consider  the  question  will  probably  receive  evidence 
to  this  effect.  The  reasons  for  the  preference  are  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  non-contributory  pensions  are 
necessarily  governed  by  rigid  rules,  tending  to  exclude 
many  teachers  who  have  served  in  non-State  schools, 
and  thereby  working  unjustly  to  individuals  and  against 
the  best  interests  of  education.  Already,  too,  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  the  non-contributory  scheme 
tends  to  discourage  freedom  of  passage  from  one  type 
of  school  to  another,  that  it  will  lead  to  the  closing  of 
many  independent  schools  at  a  time  when  public  funds 
are  not  available  to  replace  them,  and  that  the  strict 
parsimony  which  rightly  attends  the  administration  of 
a  non-contributory  scheme  engenders  a  sense  of 
grievance  among  many  senior  teachers.  The  non¬ 
contributory  pension  is  not  given  to  the  teacher  as  a 
right.  It  is  merely  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  In  a  contributory  scheme  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  bargain  in  set  terms,  whereby  the  Govern¬ 
ment  agrees  to  pay  a  definite  sum  by  way  of  supplement 
to  the  teacher’s  contribution.  The  possibilities  of  such 
a  scheme  will  be  examined  by  the  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  it  will  be  less 
expensive  than  is  the  present  restricted  plan. 


Strikes  and  Lock-outs. 

At  Southampton  the  Town  Council  has  persistently 
ignored  the  report  of  the  Burnham  Committee,  the  just 
requests  of  the  teachers,  and  the  advice  of  its  own 
Education  Committee.  For  weeks  past  the  schools  have 
been  closed  and  every  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty 
by  negotiation  has  broken  down.  The  trouble  began 
with  the  refusal  to  honour  the  Burnham  agreement. 
Instead  of  accepting  the  arrangement  as  it  applied  to 
Southampton  the  Town  Council  proposed  to  pay  salaries 
at  a  rate  below  even  the  provisional  minimum  scale 
which  was  agreed  upon  as  a  temporary  scheme  during 
the  negotiations  of  the  Burnham  Committee.  The 
teachers  were  dismissed  as  a  preliminary  to  their  being 
re-engaged  at  the  lower  salaries.  The  dismissal  notices 
were  accepted  and  in  due  course  the  schools  had  to  be 
closed  for  lack  of  staff.  Following  an  interval  of  weeks 
the  Board  of  Education  felt  constrained  to  warn  the 
authority  that  the  continued  closing  of  the  schools 
might  involve  a  heavy  loss  of  grant,  but  even  this 
warning  has  had  little  real  effect  beyond  inducing  the 
Town  Council  to  consider  the  possibility  of  paying 
salaries  on  a  scale  which  is  still  below  the  one  assigned. 
The  teachers  have  not  accepted  the  offer,  and  the 
Town  Council  has  now  decided  to  advertise  the  vacant 
posts.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  be 
filled.  Meanwhile  the  Southampton  case  affords  a 
lamentable  example  of  the  weakness  of  our  present 
system. 

The  Administrative  Problem. 

The  attitude  of  the  city  fathers  of  Southampton 
illustrates  the  present-day  tendency  to  regard  salaries 
and  pensions  merely  as  boons  to  existing  teachers. 
The  truth  is  that  the  proper  remuneration  of  teachers 
in  every  grade  is  a  part  of  the  administrative  problem. 
It  is  agreed  that  we  must  have  a  national  system  of 
education,  and  (with  proper  deference  to  any  contrary 
argument  by  Mr.  Fisher)  we  may  say  that  the  mere 
existence  of  the  Board  of  Education  implies  an  under¬ 
taking  that  teachers  will  be  induced  to  come  forward 
in  adequate  numbers  and  of  the  right  kind  so  that  the 
State  educational  system  may  be  worked.  The  in¬ 
ducements  are  the  conditions  of  the  service,  including 
remuneration.  Thus  the  proper  concern  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  not  with  the  salaries  of  individuals  but  with 
the  general  attractiveness  of  the  service.  Should  this 
be  inadequate  in  any  particular  the  supply  of  recruits 
will  fail,  and  to  that  extent  the  system  will  be  rendered 
ineffectual.  Recent  improvements  in  salaries  and  the 
institution  of  a  pension  scheme  had  their  origin  in  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  supply  of  teachers  was  falling 
off  year  by  year.  The  present  position  is  that  the  Board 
have  offered  certain  baits  to  encourage  recruits,  and  by 
withdrawing  part  of  them  have  made  the  situation 
even  worse  than  before,  since  the  withdrawal  breeds 
mistrust  and  leads  teachers  to  hesitate  before  recom¬ 
mending  their  pupils  to  take  up  the  work. 
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The  Teacher’s  Licence. 

It  is  recognised  that  the  supply  of  recruits  depends 
largely  on  the  efforts  of  existing  teachers,  and  this  fact 
supplies  a  strong  reason  for  establishing  teaching  on  a 
professional  basis.  At  present  we  have  the  Board  of 
Education  conducting  examinations  for  the  purpose 
of  licensing  |  teachers  to  work  in  public  elementary 
schools,  while  those  who  desire  to  work  in  public 
secondary  schools  need  no  such  licence  or  certificate. 
The  certificate  itself  is  a  mystery  to  most  people  outside 
the  public  elementary  school  system,  and  there  are 
obvious  drawbacks  in  having  the  power  of  licensing 
vested  solely  in  the  administrative  body  which  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  maintaining  the  supply  of  teachers, 
since  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  to  adjust  the 
standard  of  the  certificate  to  the  probable  demand  for 
teachers.  A  further  drawback  is  found  in  the  Board’s 
practice  of  permitting  the  employment  of  unqualified 
teachers  from  motives  of  economy.  The  most  recent 
example  is  the  displacement  of  qualified  women  from 
infant  school  work  in  favour  of  the  motherly  persons 
approved  by  Mr.  Fisher.  This  runs  counter  to  all 
the  precepts  of  modern  psychology,  and  forms  a  strange 
sequel  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Board  during  recent 
years  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  special  training 
colleges  for  infant  school  teachers.  The  creation  of 
stagnant  pools  of  unqualified  persons  is  a  thing  which 
should  be  resisted  by  all  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  qualify  themselves  professionally. 

Professional  Co-operation. 

Teachers  themselves  will  be  bound  to  take  note  of 
the  present  method  of  recruiting  and  of  licensing  recruits 
to  their  profession.  Machinery  for  co-operation  is 
available  in  the  Teachers  Council  with  its  official  Register 
of  Teachers,  compiled  under  statutory  authority.  The 
Council  should  be  recognised  as  the  body  empowered 
to  grant  the  general  licence  to  teach.  The  Board 
might  properly  appoint  assessors  to  secure  that  the 
Council  did  not  use  its  power  so  as  to  restrict  supply 
against  the  public  interest.  The  general  licence  thus 
given  would  not  be  a  warranty  that  the  holder  was 
qualified  to  teach  in  any  and  every  type  of  school  or 
institution  or  to  give  instruction  in  every  subject,  and 
the  Board  might  decide  to  grant  State  licences  to 
registered  teachers  for  special  work.  Thus  one  might 
be  licensed  to  teach  in  infant  schools  only,  another  in 
primary  schools,  and  another  in  secondary  schools, 
while  some  might  be  licensed  to  teach  only  certain 
subjects,  such  as  music  or  drawing.  All  State  licences 
for  teachers  should  be  confined  to  those  who  are  already 
registered,  but  a  provisional  licence  might  be  given  to 
those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Council’s  List 
of  Associate  Teachers,  since  teachers  are  permitted  to 
remain  on  this  List  for  seven  years  only  and  are  expected 
to  qualify  for  full  registration  within  that  period. 
By  this  means  we  should  secure  a  proper  grading  of 
teachers  and  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  unqualified 
persons  who  now  work  in  our  schools. 


Revised  Versions  of  Shakespeare. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  our  columns  last  month 
under  the  title  “  Should  Shakespeare  be  Modernised  ?  ” 
has  led  to  a  lively  controversy,  part  of  which  is  reflected 
in  our  correspondence  columns.  The  writer  of  the 
article  is  a  Shakespearean  scholar  of  distinction,  who 
has  edited  several  of  the  plays.  Perhaps  we  may 
attribute  to  this  latter  fact  his  apparent  conviction 
that  the  language  used  by  Shakespeare  forms  the  chief 
obstacle  to  popular  appreciation  of  his  works.  Against 
this  may  be  set  the  experience  of  certain  Repertory 
Theatres,  and  especially  that  of  Miss  Lilian  Baylis  at 
the  “  Old  Vic.”,  where  Shakespeare  is  played  to  a 
house  which  is  crowded,  not  by  scholars  or  editors, 
but  by  quite  ordinary  folk.  This  enterprise  has  been 
successful  mainly  because  the  staging  of  the  plays 
has  been  so  devised  as  to  avoid  the  Irving  and  Tree 
fallacy  that  Shakespeare  needs  to  be  made  palatable 
by  elaborate  scenic  devices  and  expensive  costumes. 
Miss  Baylis  recognises  that  “  the  play’s  the  thing.” 
She  recognises  also  that  there  are  thousands  of  people 
in  London  who  are  not  yet  receiving  an  income  which 
enables  them  to  pay  twelve  shillings  or  more  for  a  stall 
in  a  theatre.  She  provides  a  most  excellent  entertain¬ 
ment  at  a  modest  price,  and  her  patrons  have  always 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  first-rate  acting.  With 
these  things  available  there  is  apparently  no  need  to 
translate  Shakespeare  into  modern  speech.  Should 
the  necessity  arise  we  hope  that  the  task  will  be  entrusted 
to  the  urbane  writer  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  who 
begins  by  confessing  shamelessly  that  he  does  not  read 
The  Educational  Times  "  bang  through  ”  every 
month,  but  adds  a  compliment  by  calling  it  a  journal 
of  mettle,  and  then,  without  waiting  for  our  grateful 
bows,  proceeds  to  “  make  hay  ”  of  our  contributor  in 
the  merriest  fashion  by  suggesting  some  very  modern 
and  sprightly  versions  of  some  well-known  lines  in 
Shakespeare.  Revised  on  these  lines  the  Swan  of  Avon 
might  even  rival  in  popularity  the  Singing  Duck  of 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Cochran. 


0  World  !  0  Life  !  0  Time  ! 

On  whose  last  steps  I  climb , 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before  ; 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime  ? 

No  more — 0  never  more  ! 

Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight : 

Fresh  spring ,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar 
Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delight 
No  more—O  never  more  ! 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

(Died  July  8th,  1822). 
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SALARIES  :  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  ISSUE. 


Though  the  subject  of  salaries  has  nothing  to  do  with 
education,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  educational 
press  and  the  country  is  paying  a  more  than  usual 
amount  of  attention  to  it.  And  not  only  there  but  in 
Parliament  and  on  the  platform  it  forms  the  subject 
of  speeches  and  addresses  that  are  wearisome  in  their 
iteration  of  views  and  opinions  that  have  no  bearing  on 
the  fundamental  question  at  issue.  And  that  funda¬ 
mental  question  is,  I  conceive,  a  simple  constitutional 
question  that  depends  for  its  answer  not  on  any  view  or 
opinion,  but  on  practice,  precedent  and  documents. 
To  compare  small  things  with  great,  the  question  of 
salaries  for  teachers  is,  like  the  question  of  dissolution  of 
Parliament  or  the  status  of  British  dominions,  the 
concern  of  constitutional  law  and  constitutional  practice. 
Looked  at  in  that  light,  examined  in  that  spirit,  the  issue 
is  as  simple  a  problem  as  any  can  be.  Looked  at  through 
the  mists  of  private  correspondence  and  the  reports  of 
private  committee  it  seems  hopelessly  insoluble. 

Yet,  strangely  enough,  in  all  the  numerous  disputes 
that  are  now  going  on  between  local  authorities  and 
the  Board  of  Education  there  never  seems  to  be  mention 
of  the  constitutional  background  on  which  the  fight 
ought  to  be  contested.  Take  London’s  case  for  example. 
The  L.C.C.  of  all  the  subordinate  authorities  has 
persisted  longest  in  its  claim.  By  letter,  by  deputation, 
by  interview,  it  has  urged  its  views  on  the  Minister  of 
Education  with  a  pertinacity  and  a  persistence  that  win 
one’s  admiration.  Other  authorities  up  and  down  the 
country  have  with  greater  or  less  perseverance  argued 
the  soundness  of  their  position  on  dubious  grounds. 
Their  opponent  proving  relentless  they  have  succumbed 
and  retrieved  their  position  by  an  extraordinary  use  of 
peaceful  persuasion  of  their  innocent  victims  that 
other  employers  would  never  dream  of  resorting  to. 
But  in  not  a  single  case  has  the  writer  of  this  seen  the 
question  formulated  in  the  only  way  it  should  be 
formulated  ;  in  not  a  single  case  does  any  reference 
appear  to  any  document  of  statutory  authority  which 
might  shed  any  light  on  the  points  in  dispute.  Not  one 
of  the  twelve  paragraphs  of  the  Board  of  Education’s 
recent  reply  to  the  London  County  Council’s  argument  ; 
not  one  section  of  the  L.C.C.’s  report  on  that  reply 
contains  any  reference  to  any  document,  any  order, 
which,  issued  with  Parliamentary  authority,  might 
clear  the  ground  and  define  the  principles  which  ought 
to  bring  a  decision.  There  are  references  innumerable 
to  correspondence  between  Mr.  Fisher  and  the  Council, 
Mr.  Fisher  and  Lord  Burnham  ;  to  what  Mr.  Fisher 
said  in  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  to  the 
published  reports  on  salaries  by  a  Joint  Standing 
Committee,  whose  findings  apparently  bind  nobody  who 
finds  it  inconvenient  to  be  bound  by  them.  Order  and 
progression  are  becoming  chaos  and  reaction,  and  nobody 
seems  to  understand  why. 

It  is  no  use  at  all  to  talk  about  “  honourable 
obligations.”  No  one  takes  any  notice  of  such  things. 
In  matters  of  law  honourable  obligations  hardly  count. 
One  does  not  talk,  for  example,  of  an  honourable 
obligation  to  pay  rent  for  the  house  one  lives  in,  or  to 
buy  a  ticket  for  the  tram  one  rides  in.  And  just  as  one 
may  find  oneself  quite  honourably  unable  to  do  either,  so 


it  is  conceivable  that  even  Governments  may  find 
themselves  unable  to  carry  out  the  legal  duties  imposed 
upon  them  by  Parliamentary  statute.  In  both  cases 
ways  may  be  found  either  of  compelling  obedience  or 
discharging  the  obligation.  No  one,  whether  private 
individual  or  public  authority,  is  above  the  law. 

What,  then,  is  the  law  about  teachers’  salaries  ? 
Surely  it  is  this.  The  salaries  an  authority  pays  to  its 
teachers  are  a  matter  for  the  two  to  settle  between 
themselves.  They  need  neither  the  sanction  nor  the 
approval  of  anyone  else  unless  the  parties  themselves 
decide  so.  The  Board  of  Education  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it — the  Board  of  Education  has  itself  said  so  in 
many  places  and  on  many  occasions.  That  fact  is 
fundamental  and  indisputable.  If  it  is  disputable  I 
should  like  to  see  how  it  is  done.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware 
that  the  Board  of  Education  by  implication  disputes  it, 
but  the  Board  of  Education  is  no  more  capable  of  denying 
legal  propositions  by  force  of  its  own  ipse  dixit  than  I 
am.  This,  then,  I  lay  down  as  a  first  proposition.  And 
the  second  is  like  unto  it.  The  salaries  so  agreed  to  be 
paid  are  paid  partly  out  of  rates  and  partly  out  of 
grants  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  And  just  how 
much  that  part  is  is  laid  down  in  precise  terms,  not  in 
any  Act  of  Parliament,  but  by  Statutory  Rules  and 
Orders  that  have  the  same  binding  force,  because  they 
are  made  by  authority  of  such  an  Act  and  agreed  to 
by  the  same  law-making  body  that  enacted  the  Statute. 
That  part  is  three-fifths— a  fraction  that  will  be  found 
in  Article  2  of  Grant  Regulation  No.  1.  It  is  true  that 
the  grant  is  made  on  conditions,  but  on  the  assumption 
that  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  the  grant  must  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course.  One  of  the  conditions  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Grant  Regulations  No.  8  (the  Code) — I  am 
dealing  mainly  with  Elementary  Education — and  runs 
thus  :  “  It  is  a  condition  that  the  salaries  paid  comply 
with  the  minimum  rates  prescribed  by  the  Board,”  and 
the  Board  has  prescribed  them. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  grants  are  made  only  on 
such  expenditure  as  is  “  recognised  ”  by  the  Board  as 
expenditure  towards  which  grants  ought  to  be  made, 
and  the  power  to  make  these  grants  is  based  on  Section 
44  of  the  Act  of  1918.  Moreover  the  Board  has  power 
to  lay  down  conditions  and  limitations  which  govern 
the  amount  of  these  grants  ;  but  be  it  noted,  for  it  is  of 
supreme  importance,  these  “  conditions  and  limita¬ 
tions  ”  are  to  be  laid  down  in  “  regulations,”  which 
shall  be  laid  before  Parliament  after  they  have  been 
made.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  two  or  three  dozen 
“  Grant  Regulations  ”  which  now  govern  these  payments 
and  are  dulv  included  among  the  hundreds  of  Statutory 
Rules  and  Orders  issued  with  the  authority  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

What  follows  from  these  propositions  then  ?  Surely 
that  the  Board  is  bound  to  carry  out  the  law  as  stated 
in  its  own  regulations.  It  has  no  power  to  alter  these 
terms  except  by  substituted  regulations.  No  minute 
and  no  Cabinet,  no  circular,  no  letter  from  whatever 
source  it  comes,  can  arrogate  the  right  to  alter  them  by 
a  hair’s  breadth.  If  a  maximum  limit  is  required  for 
salaries,  then  just  as  a  minimum  limit  was  set,  it  too 
must  be  set  by  the  duly  constituted  authority  to  do  it, 
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in  the  constitutional  way.  What  the  Board  has 
endeavoured  to  do,  nay,  has  done,  is  to  set  such  a  limit 
off  its  own  bat  as  it  were.  Admitted  under  the  present 
circumstances  it  is  under  the  duty  to  set  such  a  limit. 
Admitted  that  it  has  at  all  times  since  1918  possessed 
the  power  to  do  it.  What  cannot  be  admitted  is  that 
the  Board  or  Mr.  Fisher,  its  head,  has  the  power  to  do 
it  by  circular  letter.  And  if  this  is  not  admitted  it 
follows  that  everyone  of  these  circulars  which  implies 
the  possession  of  such  a  power  is  ultra  vires.  The 
Educational  Times  was  the  only  journal  which  has 
taken  this  stand,  and  it  is  not  being  raised  in  these 
columns  for  the  first  time.  Even  the  Association  of 
Local  Educational  Authorities  are  beginning  now  to 
question  the  legality  of  these  circulars,  though  not  in 
connection  with  salaries.  But  it  is  passing  strange 
that  such  a  powerful  body  as  the  L.C.C.  does  not  make 
these  the  basis  of  the  argument.  They  or  Mr.  Fisher 
may  be  right  in  the  interpretation  of  correspondence 
and  speeches.  Only  the  Courts  can  interpret  a  legisla¬ 
tive  document.  Perhaps,  when  their  contemplated 
appeal  to  the  Government  has  been  made,  it  will  even 
then  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  judges.  I  hope  it  will  be, 
for  the  matter  is  one  of  great  constitutional  importance. 


THE  SCULPTOR  OF  “DAWN.” 

Einar  Jonsson,  the  Icelandic  sculptor,  one  of  whose  pieces, 
entitled  “  Dawn,”  is  reproduced  in  the  present  number  of  The 
Educational  Times,  is  comparatively  little  known  in  this 
country,  though  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America  he  is  ranked  among  the  greatest  of  living  artists. 

He  is  sometimes  compared  with  Ivan  Mestrovic,  the  Jugo-Slav 
sculptor,  and  indeed  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  genius 
and  careers  of  the  two  men  are  striking.  Both  were  born  and 
bred  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  and  both  began  life  as  shepherd 
boys.  Both  are  steeped  in  the  legendary  lore  that  strikes  so 
deep  a  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  strong  mountain  folk,  and  both 
have  invested  their  artistic  creations  with  the  glamour  of  old 
romance  and  natural  beauty. 

The  connection,  however,  that  exists  between  Einar  Jonsson’s 
art  and  the  realms  of  legend  or  fancy  is  merely  incidental. 
Einar  uses  the  legends  of  his  country — as,  in  his  modelling,  he 
makes  use  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  nature  in  Iceland — but 
he  uses  them  less  for  their  own  sake  than  as  a  dress,  or,  to  use  his 
own  metaphor,  a  roadway,  for  his  thought.  A  spiritual  meaning 
is  immanent  in  all  his  works. 

Jonsson’s  interest  in  nature  is  visible  everywhere  in  his  work. 
In  “  Dawn  ”  the  scarred  and  pitted  surface  of  the  stone  recalls 
aspects  of  Icelandic  landscape  ;  it  inspires  in  the  spectator 
something  of  the  horror  that  the  sculptor  himself  has  ever  felt 
in  the  presence  of  the  "  hraun  ” — the  unspeakable  desolation  of 
the  lava-field. 

“  Dawn  ”  is  based  upon  an  ancient  folk-tale.  A  night-troll 
coming  down,  one  Christmas-eve,  from  the  mountains,  in  whose 
recesses  the  night-trolls  hide  from  the  blessed  light  of  day, 
approached  a  farm-stead.  The  far-m-folk  were  at  church,  with 
the  exception  of  a  girl  who  remained  to  tend  the  cattle.  The 
troll  came  on  with  songs,  to  which  the  girl  replied  in  improvised 
strains.  Much  of  the  night  had  been  thus  consumed  when  the 
troll  seized  the  girl  and  proceeded  on  his  journey  home.  They 
had  barely  reached  the  foothills  when  the  day  broke.  The  night- 
troll  was  transformed  into  a  figure  of  stone,  which  is  to  be  seen 
to  this  day  in  Iceland.  The  girl  had  been  saved  by  her  presence 
of  mind  and  cleverness  in  improvising  songs.  “  Dawn  ” 
symbolises  the  triumph  of  light  over  darkness,  of  mind  over 
matter.  R.  P.  C. 

[In  our  August  number  will  appear  an  appreciation  of  Mr.  Einar 

Jonsson’s  work. — Editor.] 


MARGORY  PEPYS’  REPORT. 

By  M.  E.  Hall. 

8th  April,  1922. 

By  the  post-boy  this  morning  comes  a  large  packet 
with  the  name  of  Margory’s  school  on  the  outer  side, 
at  which  she  in  a  rare  twitter  and  would  have  me  to 
rend  it  open  before  I  had  eat  my  porridge.  But  I 
refuse  her,  and,  to  tease  her  the  more,  make  as  if  to  read 
the  news-sheet  before  I  examine  the  packet.  She  like 
to  cry  with  impatience  and  my  wife  quite  crabby. 

Soe,  to  open  it,  and  draw  forth  many  items  which  do 
concern  the  beginning  of  next  term,  at  sight  of  which, 
I,  being  in  a  teasing  mood,  do  give  a  cry  of  delight. 
But  my  face  falls  when  I  do  perceive  the  total  of  the 
accompt,  and  I  speedily  make  up  my  mind  that  my 
wife  may  have  no  new  bonnets  this  Spring. 

Being  of  purpose  very  tardy,  the  more  to  vex  the 
wench,  I  pull  out  her  Report  and  have  a  good  notion 
to  amuse  myself  at  her  expence  as  she  has  made  merry 
during  the  term  at  mine. 

I  put  on  my  spectacles  and  look  as  fierce  as  can  be, 
reading  in  a  loud  and  grand  tone  : — “  Name,  Margory 
Pepys.  Age,  13  years  6  mos.  Form,  IVb.  Number 
in  form,  25.  Place  in  form,  25th.  Average  age  of  form, 
1 1  years  2  mos.'’  At  which  hearing,  Margory’s  eyes  do 
open  very  wide  and  her  mouth  makes  as  if  to  open  too, 
but  I  scowl  with  fury  at  her  and  read  on.  To  the  first 
several  subjects  I  read  "  Bad,”  “  Poor,”  “  Not  good,” 
raising  my  eyes  between  each  to  see  Margory  growing 
red  and  more  red.  Soe  I  read,  “  Arithmetic — Terrible, 
Algebra — Horrible,  Geometry — Disgraceful.” 

I  look  up.  Margory  is  like  to  choke  with  vexation, 
but  I  snap  at  her  “  Do  not  interrupt  me  !  ”  and  con¬ 
tinue  :  “  Reading — Inaudible,  Writing — Illegible,  Dic¬ 
tation  and  Spelling— Atrocious.”  Then,  with  a  well- 
feigned  sob  in  my  voice,  I  manage  to  say  “  Grammar — 
Unspeakable,”  Chemistry — Dangerous,  Cooking — Burnt.” 

But  there  I  make  a  silly  slip,  as  I  have  forgot  that  the 
wench  does  not  take  the  cooking  lessons,  being  well 
taught  (and  free  of  fee)  by  my  wife  in  the  holiday  time  : 
soe  I  pass  with  haste  to  “  Needlework — Grubby,”  at 
which  such  a  gasp  from  Margory  as  causes  me  to  raise 
my  hand  to  show  that  she  must  yet  be  silent. 

“  Drill — Clumsy,  Dancing — Ludicrous,  Drawing — 
Unlikely,  Rhythm — -Lacking,  Pianoforte — Discordant, 
Singing — Painful .  ’  ’ 

I  am  so  taken  up  in  composing  a  fitting  Conduct 
Report,  and  in  figuring  out  how  many  Order  Marks 
could  possibly  be  lost  in  one  term,  that  I  do  not  notice 
the  sorry  effect  my  joke  has  made,  until  I  hear  a  moan 
and  look  towards  where  Margory  was  standing  and  see 
a  mighty  miserable  little  heap  on  the  carpet.  My  wife 
scolds  me  and  comforts  Margory  all  in  the  same  breath. 
I  am  much  vexed  with  my  naughty  jest  has  so  dis¬ 
traught  the  wench  and  hastily  do  tell  her  that  it  all  was 
false  and  that  she  may  see  with  her  own  eyes  (when  she 
has  mopped  them  dry)  that  this  Report  is  the  best  she 
has  ever  won,  and  pleases  me  mightily. 

Whereat  she  much  consoled  and  all  merrie.  In 
token  whereof  we  all  three  to  the  Play  House  this  night 
as  a  treat. 

Alackaday  !  it  is  but  three  weeks  ere  I  shall  again 
be  bereft  of  my  precious  child  ! 
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THE  UNSPEAKABLE  DE  LA  MARE. 

By  W.  C.  Watson. 


No  !  I  am  not  reflecting  upon  the  morals  of  Mr.  de  la 
Mare.  So  far — at  least  to  my  knowledge — he  has  said 
nothing  as  he  ’adn’t  oughter.  I  do  not  say  unprintable, 
but  unspeakable,  meaning — more  or  less — what  I  say. 
But  I  am  not  sure  that  unprintable  is  not  the  lesser 
reproach.  If  a  man  write  naughtily  we  are  on  guard  : 
we  are  ready  to  be  righteous — on  occasion.  But  if  he 
write  merely  unspeakably  he  takes  us  by  surprise,  and 
the  mischief  is  done  before  we  are  aware.  And  mischief 
it  is  when  Mr.  de  la  Mare  does  it,  for  he  is  so  fine  a  word- 
weaver  that  a  flaw  is  a  tragedy,  a  stammer  hides 
destruction. 

Not  that  there  is  much  to  complain  of  ;  but  here  and 
there  in  “  The  Veil  ”*  one  is  brought  to  a  sudden  stop — 
held  up  with  a  jar  of  brakes  that  shocks  a  tremour 
through  the  train  and  threatens  disruption  to  its  daintily- 
packed  freight.  In  a  word,  there  are  places  where  you 
don’t  know  how  to  read — aloud. 

Now  with  lesser  or  greater  people  this  may  not  so 
much  matter  :  it  does  matter  with  Mr.  de  la  Mare. 
Where  you  cannot  speak  him  you  sense  injury,  and 
though  occasions  may  be  few  fhey  belabour  your  mind 
and  magnify  themselves. 


It  is  but  gratitude  to  declare  that  the  annoyance  is 
due  to  the  poet’s  almost  flawless  speakableness  :  and  in 
perhaps  no  other  volume  of  collected  verse  would  one 
pitch  on  a  mere  half-dozen  lines  to  found  reproach  upon. 
But  de  la  Mare  has  taught  us  an  astounding  marvel  : 
that  not  only  is  the  unseen  to  be  seen  by  young  and  old  ; 
the  intangible  touched  and  the  impalpable  felt. ;  but, 
marvel  of  marvels,  and  secret,  majTe,  of  sight  and 
contact,  the  inaudible  is  to  be  heard.  By  young,  I  say, 
and  old  ;  and  therein,  perhaps,  lies  his  chief  distinction. 
Many  poets  cause  us  to  see  the  unseen  ;  many  to  feel 
where  we  had  not  felt,  or  felt  unheeding  ;  not  a  few  pour 
music  into  our  ears  ;  and  their  song  may  be  for  crabbed 
age  and  youth.  Yet  there  seems  some  supreme  mystery 
of  sound  which  few  have  sensed,  whereby  not  the  music 
of  their  verse  alone,  but  the  music  of  Life  itself  inspiring 
the  verse,  may  be  caught  and  fixed  and  sounded  for  our 
delight.  And  the  music  of  Life  seems  harder  to  raise 
than  its  sights  and  feelings,  however  remote  and  other- 
world.  There  seems  a  last  refinement  in  the  faculty  of 
hearing  denied  to  touch  and  sight.  Early  in  the  race  for 
knowledge  touch  is  left  behind  ;  even  the  contacts  of  the 
laboratory  go  but  a  little  way.  Further  does  vision 
carry  us  ;  and  with  truth  can  man  assert,  of  this  world 
and  the  next,  “  We  see,  therefore  we  know.”  But  sage 
and  mystic  tell  us  that  profounder  still  is  the  mystery 
of  the  Voice  ;  and  higher  wisdom  to  shut  off  thought 
and  sight,  and  touch  and  external  sound,  and  to  listen 
intently  in  the  silence,  expectantly,  receptively,  for  the 
still  small  voice. 

The  grand  mysteries  of  sound  we  may  only  glimpse 
afar  ;  the  subtler  niceties  of  the  voices  around  us  we 
may,  if  we  be  favoured,  dimly  hear.  To  one  only,  here 
and  there,  is  it  given  to  transcribe. 

*The  Veil  and  other  poems,  by  Walter  de  la  Mare.  (Constable.) 


Here  it  comes  dashing,  and  lashing,  and  splashing — 
this  is  not  it.  This  is  external,  obvious,  material.  It  is 
programme  music. 

A  little  noiseless  noise  among  the  leaves, 

Born  of  the  very  sigh  that  silence  heaves — 

this  is  nearer,  but  still  more  sensuous  than  serves  to 
voice  the  super-sensuous. 

When  slim  Sophia  mounts  her  horse 
And  paces  down  the  avenue, 

It  seems  an  inward  melody 
She  paces  to. 

This  is  music  of  the  intangible. 

Hark  !  is  that  a  horn  I  hear, 

In  cloudland  winding  sweet — 

And  bell-like  clash  of  bridle-rein, 

And  silver-shod  light  feet  ? 

That  is  music — word  music — bringing  the  occasional 
fleeting  breath  of  adult  comprehension,  and  the  clear 
intuition  of  the  young  child,  within  the  scope  of  the 
voice. 

In  the  black  furrow  of  a  field 

I  saw  an  old  witch-hare  this  night  ; 

And  she  cocked  a  lissome  ear, 

And  she  eyed  the  moon  so  bright, 

And  she  nibbled  o’er  the  green  ; 

And  I  whispered  "  Whist  !  witch-hare.” 

Away  like  a  ghostie  o’er  the  field 

She  fled,  and  left  the  moonlight  there. 

Is  not  this  the  embodiment  of  the  bodiless  ?  and  does 
not  the  unheard  music  of  the  night  silences  ring  like 
ranging  over-tones  through  these  lines  ?  Lines  almost 
soundless,  yet  sonorous  ;  empty,  yet  eminently  vocable  ; 
elusive,  yet  instantly  fixed  and  unmistakable. 

Here  are  crocuses,  white,  gold,  grey  ! 

“  O  dear  me  !  ”  says  Marjorie  May  ; 

Flat  as  a  platter  the  blackberry  blows  : 

“  O  dear  me  !  ”  says  Madeline  Rose  ; 

The  leaves  are  fallen,  the  swallows  flown  : 

"  0  dear  me  !  ”  says  Humphrey  John  ; 

Snow  lies  thick  where  all  night  it  fell  : 

“  O  dear  me  !  ”  says  Immanuel. 

What  scope  for  the  voice  !  What  joy  to  the  nine-year- 
old  !  A  child  song  indeed  :  fluent  thought  in  fluent 
sound.  I  quote  only  from  “  Songs  of  Childhood,”*  for 
to  me  Mr.  de  la  Mare’s  claim  upon  our  love  is  his  love 
for  children  and  the  patient  service  he  renders  them  in 
his  child  poetry.  For  he  gives  them  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  that  half-seen  world  of  fairy  and  goblin, 
dwarf  and  witch-owl,  which  is  the  due  of  childhood  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  sage. 

But  take  him  where  you  will  in  "  Songs  of  Childhood,” 
whether  with  Captain  Lean  or  the  Isle  of  Lone,  with  the 
nine  flat  Fiddlers  of  good  Queen  Bess,  or  where  Jane 
benighted  goes,  with  the  sailor-man  in  the  woods,  or 
the  Falce  Faerie  mocking  Dame  Hickory,  the  Ogre,  the 
Pedlar,  or  the  Three  Beggars  blessed  by  the  good  St. 
Ann — take  him  where  you  will,  every  line  rings  out 

*  Songs  of  Childhood.  (Longmans.) 
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round  and  sweet ;  every  word  can  be  said  ;  and  every 
child  knows  how  to  say  it.  Children  love  to  hear,  they 
love  to  say.  He  gives  them  what  nobody  else  gives 
them — vision,  ranging  thought,  elfish  fancy,  and  pure 
music.  He  is  the  sincere  craftsman,  the  meticulous 
musician,  in  his  child  poetry  as  in  his  grown-up. 
He  writes  not  to  children,  but  of  childhood — out  of 
childhood,  but  with  manhood’s  skill.*  Vision,  thought, 
fancy,  music,  all  are  one  ;  children  accept  all  as  one, 
adults  realise  the  unity  in  their  varying  adult  ways. 
And  old  and  young  read  them — aloud  ;  and  follow  as 
they  hear. 

“  The  Veil  ”  strikes  the  adult  note.  It  is  addressed 
to  adults,  and  the  adult  essays  to  speak.  The  grown-up 
de  la  Mare  writes  still  of  imp  and  titmouse,  fairy  and 
moth ;  but  of  suicides  also,  and  drugged  people,  and 
criminals  and  crazies.  Now,  sometimes,  you  stick. 
You  cannot  quite  say  it.  The  faintest  uneasiness 
assails  you. 

There  was  a  Fairy — flake  of  winter — - 

Who,  when  the  snow  came,  whispering,  Silence, 

Sister  crystal  to  crystal  sighing, 

Making  of  meadow  argent  palace, 

Night  a  star-sown  solitude, 

Cried  ’neath  her  frozen  eaves,  “  I  burn  here  !  ” 

Wings  diaphanous,  beating  bee-like, 

Wand  within  fingers,  locks  enspangled, 

Icicle  foot,  lip  sharp  as  scarlet, 

She  lifted  her  eyes  in  her  pitch-black  hollow— 
Green  as  stalks  of  weeds  in  water — 

Breathed  :  stirred. 

Rilled  from  her  heart  the  ichor,  coursing, 

Flamed  and  awoke  her  slumbering  magic. 

Softlier  than  moth’s  her  pinions  trembled  ; 

Out  into  blackness,  light-like,  she  flittered, 

Leaving  her  hollow  cold,  forsaken. 

In  air,  o’er  crystal,  rang  t wangling  night-wind, 
Bare,  rimed  pine-woods  murmured  lament. 

Is  this  intended  for  silent  conning  ?  It  is  not  too  easy 
to  read  it  out  aloud,  nor  to  grasp  it  as  you  hear  it.  And 
why  ?  “  The  Moth  ”  may  throw  light  upon  a  delicate 

puzzle. 

Isled  in  the  midnight  air, 

Musked  with  the  dark’s  faint  bloom, 

Out  into  glooming  and  secret  haunts 
The  flame  cries,  “  Come  !  ” 

Lovely  in  dye  and  fan, 

A-tremble  in  shimmering  grace, 

A  moth  from  her  winter  swoon 
Uplifts  her  face  : 

Stares  from  her  glamorous  eyes  ; 

Wafts  her  on  plumes  like  mist ; 

In  ecstasy  swirls  and  sways 
To  her  strange  tryst. 

This  is  undeniable  beauty  ;  full,  too,  of  de  la  Marish 
music.  It  has  the  external  conditions,  so  to  speak,  of 
swift  apprehensibleness.  It  is  balanced,  brief  —  and 
static  :  the  candle,  the  moth,  and  the  tryst.  It  is  a 
swift  crescendo  of  action,  from  the  still  flame  to  swirls 
and  sways ;  but  though  swift,  a  genuine  crescendo. 


smooth,  assimilable.  Dominant  vowel  sounds  tend  to 
coalesce- — But  it  just  fails  to  be  perfectly  speakable. 
Here  and  there  sounds  jar  and  jolt.  "  Isled  in  the 
midnight  air  ”  ;  “  Musked  with  the  dark’s  faint  bloom 
those  k’s  and  t’s  and  d’s  and  s’s  are  uncomfortable 
speech.  The  very  first  word  is  a  reading  puzzle  ;  you 
may  have  it  short,  hard,  and  a  quandary  to  the  ear,  or 
soft,  oily,  protracted,  and  portentous  beyond  desert. 
In  lines  three  and  four  the  true  de  la  Mare  sings — 
but :  “  lovely  in  dye  and  fan  — here  you  walk  on  hot 
bricks  again,  and  the  flawless  muted  legato  of  the  last 
seven  lines  barely  serves  to  restore  your  ease. 

And  when  you  look  again  you  find  difficulty  of  speech 
coincident  with  that  of  thought.  To  one  listening, 
unfamiliar,  what  are  the  occasions  of  stumbling  ? 
Just  those  same  hardly  readable  bits  :  “  isled,”  “  musked 
with  the  dark’s  faint  bloom,”  "lovely  in  dye  and  fan.” 
I  do  not  say  that  I  would  be  without  that  second  line, 
and  one  day  its  inner  fragrance  may  be  loosed  upon  me. 
I  am  the  last  to  quarrel  with  the  elusive  in  de  la  Mare  ; 
to  the  contrary,  I  prize  John  Mouldy  beyond  money  and 
beyond  price. 

I  saw  John  Mouldy  in  his  cellar, 

Deep  down  twenty  steps  of  stone  ; 

In  the  dusk  he  sat  a-smiling, 

Smiling  there  alone. 

He  read  no  book,  he  snuffed  no  candle  ; 

The  rats  ran  in,  the  rats  ran  out — 

but  it  were  treachery  to  quote  more.  You  can  do  no 
other  than  buy  "  Songs  of  Childhood  ”  now.  But  I 
confess  I  am  disturbed  by  the  musking,  and  even  by 
the  dark’s  faint  bloom.  Mr.  de  la  Mare  would  be  hurt 
were  I  to  say  that  a  small  dictionary  by  the  brothers 
Fowler  resides  in  the  next  village  but  one,  and  that  the 
vicarage  here  is  a  good  half-hour  away.  We  really 
thought  we  were  safe  for  a  week  or  two  at  least — 
and  lexicons  are  not  personal  luggage. 

I  can  merely  indicate  my  stumbles  over  "  The  Fairy 
in  Winter,”  but  I  think  the  thought  holds  good  that 
vocal  difficulty  is  symptomatic  of  reticence  in  content  : 
"  Sister  crystal,”  "  argent  palace,”  "  star-sown  solitude,” 
"ichor,  coursing,”  "light-like.”  I  do  not  assert  that 
these  are  impossible  or  even  very  difficult  to  vocalise,  or 
proscribe  them  as  sound-ugliness,  but  to  my  ear  they 
fail  in  that  spontaneous  pure  tone-quality  which  charac¬ 
terises  the  composer  de  la  Mare,  and  to  my  mind  at 
these  points  the  sense  fails  to  slide  in,  and  a  dual  strain 
ensues. 


The  moral  ?  If  there  be  one — of  which  I’m  more 
than  dubious — it  is  that  once  upon  a  time  a  certain 
delicate  ear  was  inspired  to  a  metamorphosis,  and 
Walter  Ramal  became  Walter  de  la  Mare.  One  may 
make  this  allusion  without  apology,  for  the  fact  is  public 
on  the  title-page  of  "  Songs  of  Childhood  ”  ;  wherefore, 
as  Euclid  said,  the  imp,  elf,  or  sprite  de  la  Mare — and  not 
one  Ramal — is  for  all  time  the  creator  of  flawless  song 
for  childlike  minds.  Has  by  sad  hap  the  aforesaid 
Ramal  had  part  or  lot  in  the  making  of  "  The  Veil  ?  ” 
And  if  so,  may  we  hope  that  Ann  will  soon  be  old  enough 
to  read  Ramal’s  verse  aloud  to  de  la  Mare,  and  the 
unattainable  once  more  be  attained  ? 
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MINERS  AND  MERINGUES. 

By  D.  N.  Dalglish. 

The  protest  meeting — one  of  those  which  aim  at  changing 
the  heart  of  Geddes — began  to  unpack  itself  ;  conscious 
virtues  and  serious  purpose  faded  out  of  the  faces  of  the 
audience.  Two  hours  of  it  and  more  had  left  them  stiff. 
A  Saturday  afternoon  meeting  is  a  sedative  ;  it  lacks 
the  tonic  powers  of  the  night. 

“  Let's  go  and  get  tea,”  said  Stella.  “  I  sympathise 
with  Paul  after  he’d  heard  them  shout  for  the  space  of 
two  hours,  ‘Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.’” 

Stella  was  fair,  and  wore  grey  with  a  green  scarf; 
Marjorie  was  dark  and  wore  blue.  Experts  were  training 
them  to  be  teachers,  and  they  were  going  to  be  class¬ 
conscious  ones. 

“  I  wish  people  who  don’t  know  all  this  could  somehow 
be  brought  to  meetings,”  said  Marjorie,  wistfully. 

One  is  not  expected  to  want  tea — agreeable  tea,  that 
is — in  the  S.W.l  postal  district  on  a  Saturday  afternoon. 
They  found  a  basement,  however,  where  the  curtains 
were  barbaric  in  colour,  and  the  cake  excellent,  and  the 
china  adorned  with  fat  blobs  of  paint  resembling 
cherries.  The  people  in  the  other  window  corner  were 
eating  meringues — pink  as  well  as  white. 

'‘They  haven’t  been  protesting,”  said  Stella  with  airy 
scorn.  “  They’re  odious,  I’m  sure.  They’re  talking  hot 
air  about  the  wedding,  you  bet,  and  our  happy  and 
glorious  sovereigns.” 

“  Why  so  bitter  ?  ”  Marjorie  asked.  “  We’ve  saved 
our  future  salaries  by  looking  intelligent  and  helping  to 
pass  a  motion  or  two.  Couldn’t  you  bear  a  meringue  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  couldn’t.  To  begin  with,  I  was  told  last  term 
that  my  intellect  was  like  one — rather  empty  and  collap¬ 
sible,  d’you  see. 

She  scowled  at  the  simpler  form  of  cake  that  she  had 
chosen.  The  non-protesting  party  had  evidently  just 
grasped,  thanks  to  the  news  of  some  managerial  friend’s 
perturbation,  that  one  of  these  awkward  lock-out  affairs 
was  about  due.  They  said  all  the  usual  things  about 
Poplar  and  the  war,  and  high  rates  and  high  wages. 

“  And  miners’  wages  are  less  than  half  what  they  were 
before  this  time  last  year,”  said  Stella  in  a  furious  mutter. 
“  But  of  course,  miners  are  those  brutal  creatures  who 
give  beef -steak  to  their  dogs  and  not  to  their  children. 
I  suppose  they  give  meringues  to  their  hens  then.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt,”  said  the  chief  lady  at  the  other 
table,  “  that  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we  can 
rely  on  the  same  splendid  spirit  that  saved  us  from  those 
miners  last  year.” 

“  The  country’s  all  right  at  heart,”  her  companions 
agreed,  “  and  if  you  go  to  the  right  class  you’re  sure  of 
help.” 

“  Here,”  said  Stella,  “I’m  going.  Delusions  press 
upon  me.  They  look  rather  like  meringues,  don’t  they — 
with  their  large  pink  and  white  faces  ?  But  I  don’t 
believe  that  they  believe  that  miners  really  exist. 
Shall  I  go  and  tell  them  that  I’ve  met  some  ?  .  .  . 

“  What  are  you  going  to  say  about  miners  and  lock¬ 
outs  to  the  kids  in  your  first  school  ?  ”  asked  Marjorie. 

“  Ah,  what  ?  If  you  can  answer  that  clearly,  my  child, 
you  might,  single-handed,  be  the  undoing  of  Sir  Eric 
and  them  all.” 


CHRONICLE  OF  EDUCATION. 

May  30 — The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  Teachers'  Pensions  was  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  a  vote  of 
four  to  three  the  Committee  decided  that  there 
was  no  undertaking  by  the  Government,  either 
express  or  implied. 

June  2,  3,  4,  5 — Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Schoolmasters  at  Liverpool.  Mr.  George  Cording 
(Cardiff)  presided. 

June  5,  6 — Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  of 
Teachers  in  Technical  Institutions  at  the 
Polytechnic,  Regent  Street. 

June  7,  8,  9 — Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Head  Teachers  at  Northampton,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Frederick  Raby. 

June  9,  10 — The  48th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Head 
Mistresses’  Association.  At  the  afternoon  meet¬ 
ing  on  Friday  Miss  Gwatkin  opened  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  “Balance  of  the  Curriculum.” 
(See  Supplement  in  this  issue  of  The  Educa¬ 
tional  Times.) 

June  12 — English-Speaking  Union.  Dinner  to  Lady  Astor 
at  the  Savoy  Hotel. 

June  16,  17 — The  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Assistant 
Mistresses’  Association  was  held  at  the  Wallasey 
High  School  for  Girls.  A  paper  on  “  Free 
Secondary  Schools  ”  was  read  by  the  Director 
of  Education  for  Wallasey. 

June  17 — Visit  of  the  Education  Guild  to  parts  of  South-  • 
wark  associated  with  Shakespeare.  Conductor, 
the  Rev.  T.  P.  Stevens. 

SOME  APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Ferguson  to  the  Headmastership  of  Darwen 
Secondary  School. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Austin  to  be  Headmaster  of  the  Central  School 
of  Commerce,  Sheffield. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Holden  to  be  Headmaster  of  the  Leeds  School 
of  Art. 

The  Rev.  C.  E.  B.  Kingsford  to  be  Headmaster  of  Rish- 
worth  School,  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Bartlett,  St.  John’s,  has  been  appointed 
Reader  in  Experimental  Psychology  and  Director  of  the 
Psychological  Laboratory  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


N.U.T.H.I. 

During  the  Torquay  Conference  of  the  N.U.T.  a  special 
meeting  of  teachers  engaged  in  higher  institutions  wai 
convened  by  four  of  their  number  who  were  desirous  of 
having  means  whereby  such  teachers  could  have  their 
views  brought  more  effectively  to  the  notice  of  the  Executive 
and  the  National  Conferences  of  the  N.U.T. 

A  new  organisation,  provisionally  called  “  The  National 
Union  of  Teachers  in  Higher  Institutions  ”  (N.U.T.H.I.) 
has  been  inaugurated.  Membership  is  confined  to  those 
members  whose  names  appear  on  the  current  list  of  members 
of  the  N.U.T.  There  is  a  nominal  subscription  of  Is.  per 
annum. 

During  the  long  vacation  the  committee  will  meet  to 
draw  up  a  constitution,  and  to  consider  suggestions  sent  by 
members,  to  the  end  that  the  N.U.T.  may  become  more 
effective  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  teachers  in  higher 
institutions,  especially  of  those  at  present  outside  the 
Union.  The  general  secretary  is  Mr.  Arthur  Dane, 
1,  Gladys  Avenue,  North  End,  Portsmouth. 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 

NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  ORGANISATION  AND  CLASSROOM  PRACTICE. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  TEACHING  CLASS 
COMPOSITION. 

By  K.  Forbes  Dunlop,  B.A. 

The  teaching  of  English  composition  falls  only  too  often, 
even  to-day,  into  the  hands  of  those  incompetent  to  teach 
it  adequately.  The  English  mistress  must  possess, 
among  other  qualities,  sound  literary  judgment  and  a 
generous  supply  of  imagination — but,  perhaps  above  all, 
she  must  possess  the  ability  to  keep  the  lessons  from 
becoming  ‘  ‘ dull,  ’  ’  the  ability  to  encourage  self-expression  and 
to  inculcate  a  desire  for  accurate  manipulation  of  words. 
Any  method  which  arouses  interest  while  calling  into  play 
the  critical  faculties  is  worth  consideration. 

The  following  device,  used  with  girls  aged  fourteen,  has 
been  found  to  cause  pleasure  while  unpretentiously  teaching 
several  useful  points. 

Each  member  of  the  class  is  given  a  slip  of  paper  and 
told  to  choose  and  write  down  a  title  suitable  for  an  adven¬ 
turous  incident,  e.g.,  “  How  a  Dog  saved  two  Lives  ”  ; 

“  The  Runaway  Horse  ”  ;  “  The  Storm,”  etc.  These  papers 
are  folded  up  and  put  into  any  utensil,  such  as  a  bowl,  and 
mixed  up. 

In  turn,  each  girl  draws  out  a  slip  containing  a  title,  and, 
in  silence,  begins  to  write  a  description  of  the  incident 
suggested  by  the  words  provided.  They  are  told  that  a 
certain  time  only,  say  quarter  of  an  hour,  is  allowed,  and 
that  the  incident  must  be  described  as  far  as  the  crisis 
and  strictly  no  further.  Each  girl  is  provided  with  a 
loose  piece  of  paper  on  which  to  write,  and,  before  starting 
her  narrative,  she  “  heads  ”  the  paper  with  the  title  which 
she  has  drawn. 

When  the  time  allotted  has  expired,  the  papers  on  which 
they  have  been  working  are  signed,  each  by  the  writer, 
folded  neatly,  and  thrown  into  the  bowl  as  before.  These 
are  mixed  up  and  again  the  pupils  draw  out  one  each. 

Each  reads  through  the  account  which  she  has  obtained 
and  then  proceeds  to  bring  the  incident  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  more  loose  paper  being  provided  if  necessary. 
A  certain  time,  say  quarter  of  an  hour,  is  again  allotted. 

While  the  class  is  busily  occupied,  the  mistress  quietly 
collects  the  original  title-slips. 

When  the  given  time  has  expired  and  the  papers  are 
signed,  the  completed  efforts  are  folded  neatly  up  and  put 
into  the  bowl  and  mixed.  Again  the  girls  draw  out  the 
papers. 

The  mistress,  who  has  now  the  title-slips  on  the  desk 
before  her,  draws  out  one  at  random.  She  reads  out  the 
title  and  the  girl  who  holds  the  account  with  that  name  has 
to  read  it  aloud,  giving  the  names  of  the  girls  who  wrote  the 
two  parts.  Following  this  procedure,  as  many  as  possible 
are  read  during  the  lesson-time  and  the  mistress  “  collects  ” 
all  at  the  end  of  the  hour.  She  can  easily  “  mark  ”  each 
section  separately. 

The  ordinary  “  composition  ”  is  rather  a  selfish  produc¬ 
tion.  The  conscientious  child  seems  to  say,  “  This  is  my 
production.  I  deserve  all  the  credit.  I  shall  “  work  it  up  ” 
and  hide  it  from  all  eyes  save  those  of  the  mistress  who  will 
"  correct  it.”  This  is  very  well  in  its  way,  and  invaluable 
under  certain  circumstances — but  it  is  indubitable  that  the 
“  joint  production  method  ”  has  its  advantages.  The  girl 
who  knows  that  a  fellow  school-mate  is  going  to  read  what 
she  is  writing  ;  who  knows  that  the  whole  class  may  later 
hear  it  ;  works  with  considerable  care  and  is  imbued  with 
the  desire  not  to  be  out-done  by  others,  or,  at  least,  not  to 
fall  below  a  certain  standard.  She  must  not  "  let  down  ” 
her  “  partner  ”  in  the  undertaking. 


A  certain  amount  of  ingenuity  is  required  to  "  finish  up  ” 
a  story  begun  by  someone  else,  and  the  effort  demanded  of 
the  imagination  is  stimulating. 

The  fact  that  the  completed  work  is  “  read  aloud  ”  offers 
infinite  opportunities  to  the  able  teacher.  When  an  effort 
has  been  read,  expressions  may  be  criticised,  the  use  of 
words  considered,  phrases  altered,  etc.,  etc.  The  mistress 
who  has  her  class  interested  may  permit  a  certain  amount  of 
“  free  discussion  ”  on  each  effort.  Thus  critical  powers  may 
be  developed,  and  a  standard  of  production  set  up. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  SELECTION. 

One  of  the  important  problems  for  the  teacher  is  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  qualities  and  disabilities  of  boys  and  girls 
leaving  school,  so  as  to  help  them  towards  the  choice  of  an 
occupation  likely  to  further  their  interests.  M.  E.  Gauthier, 
of  the  French  Ministry  of  Labour,  in  an  article  in  the 
“  International  Labour  Review  ”  (May,  1922),  makes  a 
study  of  the  progress  made  throughout  the  world  in  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  selection. 

Owing  to  the  war  the  loss  of  skilled  workers  in  France  in 
public  works  and  the  building  trades  has  been  calculated 
at  22  per  cent.  The  distribution  of  losses,  of  men  according 
to  age — about  20  per  cent,  young  men  and  5  per  cent, 
elderly  men — proves  that  the  class  most  severely  affected 
was  that  of  the  most  active  and  capable  men,  and  that  the 
actual  total  loss  of  efficiency  for  these  two  occupations  is 
certainly  more  than  22  per  cent.  France,  therefore,  has 
to  face  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  bring  the  forces  of  industry 
up  to  strength,  nearly  one  million  persons  would  have  to 
be  introduced.  Precautions  naturally  must  be  taken  by 
countries  to  avoid  the  economic  loss  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  foreign  workers,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
vocational  guidance  is  one  of  the  remedies.  “  Vocational 
guidance,”  says  M.  Gauthier,  “  will  be  a  potent  factor  in 
the  maintenance  of  social  peace.” 

Boys  and  girls  thrust  at  random  into  a  trade  for  which 
they  are  unsuited  cannot  have  any  liking  for  an  occupation 
in  which  they  never  receive  more  than  a  limited  remunera¬ 
tion,  and  the  exercise  of  which  is  the  source  either  of  con¬ 
stant  bodily  fatigue  or  of  irksome  mental  strain. 

M.  Gauthier  emphasizes  the  need  of  vocational  selection 
before  a  boy  or  girl  can  become  technically  specialised. 

With  regard  to  vocational  guidance  being  given  to 
children  leaving  school,  economic  factors  such  as  the 
prospects  offered  in  various  industries  can  be  determined 
with  fair  precision.  Technical  factors,  such  as  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  child’s  education,  can  as  yet  be  assessed  only 
in  part,  but  the  help  of  the  teacher  may  be  valuable  in  this 
connection.  Although  the  study  of  physical  condition 
necessary  for  special  types  of  work  is  far  from  complete, 
practical  men,  such  as  factory  inspectors,  doctors  and  persons 
who  have  been  associated  with  the  re-training  schools 
established  during  the  war,  are  able  to  give  a  useful  estimate 
of  an  applicant’s  physical  aptitude  for  a  given  occupation. 

The  psychological  factors  must  vary  greatly  in  individual 
cases,  but  valuable  research  is  going  on,  and  much  may  be 
hoped  from  instruction  directed  to  influencing  both  parents 
and  children. 

M.  Gauthier  gives  a  summary  of  the  efforts  made  in 
the  direction  of  vocational  guidance  in  various  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Spain,  France,  and  Holland. 
The  primary  aim  in  all  enquiries  is  to  bring  to  light  the 
child’s  personality — this  very  delicate  task  being  the  basis 
of  all  wise  guidance.  The  information  collected  is  culled 
from  answers  supplied  by  parents,  children,  teachers, 
doctors,  and  practical  psychologists. 
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RHYTHM  IN  LITERATURE. 

By  W.  C.  Watson. 

II.— PROSE  AND  POETRY. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  prose  from  verse,  and  prose 
from  poetry,  and  of  the  two  the  latter  is  the  major  distinction. 
We  conceive  of  literary  activity  as  a  stream  branching  off 
along  two  main  courses — one  of  creation,  the  other  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  Creative  literature  adds  to  the  stock  of  human 
conceptions,  adds  new  entities  to  thought,  adds,  in  Prof. 
R.  G.  Moulton’s  phrase,  “  to  the  sum  of  existences.” 
Hamlet  is  an  example  ;  and  of  a  different  nature,  “  Tiger, 
tiger,  burning  bright,”  or  the  sonnet  written  upon  West¬ 
minster  Bridge.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  call  this  the  writing 
of  inspiration,  of  revelation,  of  high  tense  feeling,  and  while 
such  writing  takes  clearly  defined  form  in  verse  (epic,  lyric, 
or  dramatic)  it  also  runs  in  what  we  call  “  prose  ”  form,  and 
is  often  so  printed.  So  Mr.  Micawber  and  Sam  Weller 
come  to  the  mind  ;  and  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husband¬ 
men  or  the  story  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  ;  and  we 
think  of  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  Hardy,  or — again  with  a  different 
turn  of  the  mind — of  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford’s  “  Very  Short 
Stories,”  or  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith’s  *'  Trivia.” 

Corresponding  to  the  poetic  or  creative  stream,  but  with 
a  different  course  and  different  character  of  movement,  is 
the  stream  of  prose — which  discusses  what  already  exists, 
which  seeks  to  define,  classify,  explain.  Its  main  branches, 
descriptive  (history  of  men  and  nature)  reflective  (philosophy) 
and  presentative  (rhetoric),  correspond  with  the  epic,  lyric, 
and  dramatic  forms  of  poetry  where  description,  reflection, 
and  presentation  ( i.e .,  present- ing,  or  making  present)  are 
respectively  the  predominant  qualities. 

What  of  rhythm  in  these  two  streams  of  activity  ? 
We  must  not  think  that  rhythm  is  confined  to  one  and 
absent  from  the  other  ;  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  universal 
fact.  Unless  writing  be  dead,  there  must  be  rhythm  in 
degree.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  rhythm  becomes 
marked  as  thought  and  feeling  intensify ;  the  loftier  the 
theme  the  more  pronounced  its  rhythmic  character. 
Dignity  and  rhythm  grow  hand  in  hand.  Trace  in  Green’s 
“  Short  History  ”  those  passages  which  stand  out  through 
rhythmic  stateliness,  and  note  their  theme.  Read  them 
aloud.  Do  the  same  in  works  of  philosophy,  in  novels  of 
distinction,  and  in  the  Epistles. 

If  you  are  not  sure  what  is  meant  by  rhythmic  prose, 
read  Isaiah  55,  or  I  Corinthians  13  ;  in  the  latter  compare 
the  rhythms  of  13,  8,  and  12,  28.  Consider  these  also  : 

Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous 
man  his  thoughts  ;  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord, 
and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him  ;  and  to  our  God,  for 
he  will  abundantly  pardon. 

And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  were  evil. 

God  is  a  Spirit  :  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Read  these  aloud  and  it  is  clear  that  they  flow  ;  their 
sense  is  launched  in  successive  sweeping  waves  ;  they  are 
rhythmic.  Now  turn  to  the  expression  of  ordinary,  common¬ 
place  detail,  and  even  in  the  wonderful  Authorised  Version 
we  find  a  less  degree  of  flow,  while  in  average  journalistic 
or  business  writing  there  may  be  almost  a  total  absence. 

And  these  are  the  countries  which  the  children  of 
Israel  inherited  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  Eleazar 
the  priest,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  the  heads  of 
the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  dis¬ 
tributed  for  inheritance  to  them. 

In  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Examinations  for 
messengers  and  probationers  held  recently  in  London  a 
large  proportion  of  the  successful  candidates  were 
students  from  the  L.C.C.  Day  Continuation  School. 


Comparatively  the  movement  is  slow ;  in  the  last 
especially  the  sense  seems  to  work  its  way  through  a 
nearly  motionless  canal.  They  are,  in  substance  and  feeling, 
as  well  as  in  form,  prose  ;  they  are  concerned  to  discuss 
what  is  already  in  existence.  The  others,  though  in  prose 
form,  are  not  prosaic  in  nature.  So  we  may  say,  speaking 
broadly,  that  while  poetry  moves,  prose  tends  to  the  static. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  three  rhythmic  pieces,  though 
written  as  ”  prose,”  approach  in  form  as  well  as  in  content 
the  manifestation  of  poetry.  They  can  be  arranged, 
without  alteration  of  a  word,  in  the  form  we  associate  with 
poetic  expression,  and  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  article, 
much  that  passes  for  straightforward  prose  can  be  so  treated. 
Meanwhile  I  anticipate  with  a  teaching  dictum  :  nothing, 
either  in  "  prose  ”  form  or  in  verse,  which  is  really  poetry 
(creation)  should  be  discussed  or  memorised  except  in 
rhythmic  wholes  ;  and  nothing  but  real  prose  (discussion  of 
what  is)  should  ever  be  used  for  such  intellectual  exercises 
as  parsing,  analysis,  or  paraphrase. 

THE  DORMITORY  SYSTEM. 

The  appended  note  was  circulated  among  the  house¬ 
masters  of  a  well-known  school  in  Surrey  in  April,  1878. 
It  was  written  by  the  headmaster,  and  after  forty-five 
years  the  counsel  it  contains  will  be  found  helpful  : — 

I  think  it  desirable,  now  that  we  are  entering  on  a 
new  arrangement  as  to  relationships  of  dormitory  masters 
to  their  dormitory  boys,  to  review  these  relationships.  I 
may  say  at  once  that  I  do  this  without  any  feeling  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  of  late 
maintained,  for  I  know  that  dormitory  masters  have 
discharged  not  only  their  positive  duties  well,  but  have 
taken  much  interest  in  their  boys  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  sure  that  the  system  is 
capable  of  development  into  higher  excellence,  and  a  time 
of  well-doing  in  the  matter  is  best  suited  to  such  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  main  object  of  the  system  is  that  each  individual 
boy  in  the  school  should  be  well  known  by  some  responsible 
master  besides  the  headmaster — known  as  to  his  character 
and  disposition,  his  personal  tastes,  his  troubles,  his  interests, 
his  conduct,  his  relationships  to  other  boys  and  masters, 
bis  work  and  progress  in  the  school.  If  a  schoolmaster 
takes  only  a  few  boys,  this  intimate  knowledge  of  each  boy 
is  held  out  as  one  of  the  chief  inducements  for  parents  to 
entrust  their  boys  to  him,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  any 
boy  being  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  general  mass  of  boys  in  a 
larger  school,  and  so  go  unobserved,  not  to  say  neglected. 
Now  those  who  prefer  this  plan  of  a  smaller  school  for  this 
reason,  would  not  deny  that  there  are  many  excellences  in 
larger  schools  which  smaller  ones  miss,  but  they  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  these  by  reason  of  the  great  importance  to  the 
individual  boy  that  he  should  be  individually  observed, 
known,  and  cared  for.  The  object  of  the  dormitory  system 
is  to  secure  this  in  a  large  school,  so  that  every  boy  may  get 
all  the  benefit  from  personal  treatment,  and  also  from  a 
large  public  school  training.  Each  dormitory  master  is, 
in  fact,  in  the  position  of  a  schoolmaster  of  a  small  school 
as  to  personal  relationships  with  a  small  number  of  boys. 
He  has,  however,  these  helps  which  the  master  of  a  small 
school  has  not,  viz.,  the  public  spirit  of  a  large  school,  and 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  other  masters  in  closely 
similar  positions  when  cases  of  difficulty  arise. 

I  think  the  following  is  what  may  be  attained  by  a  good 
dormitory  master,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  all  : — 

Every  boy  in  the  dormitory  should  be  thoroughly  known 
by  the  master,  and  in  return  every  boy  ought  to  know  his 
master,  that  is,  ought  to  recognise  in  him  a  friend  whose 
charge  he  is,  to  whom  he  may  go  in  all  cases  of  difficulty, 
who  will  keep  and  protect  him  not  only  in  cases  of  oppression 
from  other  boys,  should  they  arise,  but  from  overwork  or 
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undue  punishment  from  masters,  and  who  will  see  that  he 
is  domestically  well  cared  for  in  health  and  sickness. 

I  have  mentioned  overwork.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  boy  is  not  very  well  or  is  in  trouble.  A  master  over 
anxious  about  form  work  may  be  ignorant  of  this,  and  so 
be  hard  on  a  boy  that  ought  to  be  let  off  a  little.  I  have 
mentioned  undue  punishment.  Sometimes  a  fault  in  the 
abstract  may  deserve  a  sharp  or  long  punishment,  or  a 
fault  may  seem  to  be  magnified  by  the  boy’s  own  disposition 
or  manner,  but  there  may  be  circumstances  in  the  case  of 
a  boy  which  would  mitigate  the  fault  ;  or  the  boy  may  not 
be  so  bad  as  he  seems  to  one  who  does  not  know  him.  In 
cases  like  these  a  dormitory  master  may  well  intervene  and 
explain  about  a  boy  to  a  master  who  does  not  know  him 
well,  but  who  may  of  course  be  quite  anxious  to  treat  him 
properly  and  kindly.  Moreover,  in  religious  matters  a 
dormitory  master  should  have  some  oversight  of  his  boys. 
They  form  his  parish,  and  in  this  relationship  the  lay 
master  might  have  as  great  influence  as  the  clerical  one — 
some  would  say  greater.  If  a  boy  is  observed  to  be  careless 
about  his  private  prayers  or  in  his  behaviour  in  chapel,  the 
dormitory  master  should  deal  with  him.  Boys  should  be 
encouraged  generally  to  a  habit  of  devotional  Bible  reading. 

Further,  a  “  dormitory  spirit  ”  should  be  cultivated, 
one  of  emulation  between  dormitories  in  every  way — in 
games,  in  good  discipline,  in  school  work.  A  dormitory 
may  not  only  be  proud  of  being  best  at  cricket  or  football, 
and  of  having  members  in  the  eleven  or  football  team,  but 
it  might  be  made  to  set  a  value  on  having  the  smallest 
punishment  average,  and  in  having  in  it  boys  at  the  top  of 
their  forms,  or  who  become  scholars,  or  succeed  in  external 
examinations.  Lastly,  the  appearance  and  neatness  of 
the  dormitory  should  be  an  interest  to  the  master  and  his 
boys.  It  would  bear  decorating.  Boys  might  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  bring  pictures  to  hang  near  their  own  beds,  or 
to  contribute  things  for  the  general  beautifying  of  the  room. 
The  school  would  readily  contribute  anything  that  might 
be  further  desirable. 

Now,  to  secure  all  this,  the  earnest  master  will  have  but 
little  more  to  do  than  to  “  know  his  boys,”  to  cultivate 
them.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  make  their 
acquaintance  as  soon  as  they  come  into  the  school,  and  also 
to  get  acquainted,  when  possible,  with  their  parents,  and 
with  their  home  circumstances.  And  with  a  view  to  this 
I  should  like  dormitory  masters  to  see  parents  when  they 
come  here,  on  the  first  day  when  they  bring  their  boys 
especially.  It  would  be  a  great  comfort  both  to  parents 
and  new  boys  to  be  put  thus  early  into  friendly  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  master  who  has  immediate  charge  of  the 
boys.  It  would  interest  masters  much  more  in  their  boys. 
This  would,  of  course,  necessitate  dormitory  masters  being 
back  here  quite  early  on  the  first  day  of  term,  and  if  back 
the  night  before  so  much  the  better,  as  then  the  new  boys 
could  be  properly  arranged  in  their  dormitories  by  us 
altogether,  and  not  in  a  kind  of  accidental  way  as  now. 

It  may  be  well  from  time  to  time  for  dormitory  masters 
to  meet  together  and,  in  conjunction  with  me,  to  discuss 
special  points  affecting  dormitories,  and  to  adopt  plans  for 
securing  the  objects  above-mentioned. 

In  thus  suggesting  these  high  aims  to  dormitory  masters, 
I  have,  of  course,  no  thought  of  saving  myself  trouble  in 
dealing  with  boys,  but  rather  I  feel  sure  that  the  better 
the  action  of  dormitory  masters,  the  more  I  shall  have  the 
conduct  of  boys  brought  before  me  for  discussion  and 
consideration,  though  this  will  be  far  pleasanter  work  than 
that  of  dealing  with  offences  of  boys  at  first  hand,  and 
infinitely  pleasanter  than  the  constant  fear  that  the  head¬ 
master  of  a  large  school,  unaided  by  some  such  agency  as 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  dormitory  system  may  be 
made  here,  must  continually  feel  that  many  offences,  many 
abuses,  many  sufferings  of  boys  must  go  unknown  and 
undealt  with. 


It  may  be  well,  in  conclusion,  for  future  rather  than 
present  purposes,  to  state  what  are  the  positive  duties,  and 
therefore  the  minimum  action,  that  must  be  expected  of 
every  master  who  undertakes  the  charge  of  a  dormitory, 
and  its  consequences  : — 

1.  The  general  discipline  and  order  of  the  boys  in  the 
dormitory,  especially  as  to  silence  for  prayers  and 
prevention  of  all  boisterous  games  and  behaviour,  and 
of  boys  going  to  each  other’s  beds  ;  the  formal  action 
in  the  dormitory  by  the  master  to  be  made  as  much  as 
possible  through  the  prefects. 

2.  Giving  out  money  allowances,  and  signing  orders  for 
boots,  clothing,  etc. 

3.  Making  out  dormitory  bills  and  posting  them  before 
leaving  for  holidays,  as  well  as  boys’  characters  ; 
receiving  and  keeping  proper  account  of  payment  of 
these  bills. 

4.  Carving  for  boys  in  hall,  and  seeing  that  they  are  well 
and  properly  fed,  as  also  noticing  their  personal  tidiness 
and  behaviour  at  table. 

5.  Arranging  about  boys  going  home  at  end  of  term. 

6.  Noticing  dormitory  damage  and  breakages,  and 
exacting  therefor  money  from  boys  or  charging  it  in 
bill  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  this,  collecting  a  caution  fund 
of  6d.  a  boy  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

INTERNATIONAL  MORAL  EDUCATION 
CONGRESS. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  with  the  agenda  of  the 
five  days’  meeting  of  the  Third  International  Moral 
Education  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  28th  July  to 
1st  August,  1922.  When  the  second  congress  met  at  The 
Hague  in  1912,  Paris  was  mentioned  as  the  place  of  assembly 
in  1916  ;  but  history  took  a  far  different  course.  Not 
without  difficulty,  the  work  was  revived  in  November, 
1919,  and  an  energetic  Swiss  Organisation  Committee, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  International  Executive 
Council  in  London,  has  brought  the  enterprise  to  a  point 
that  promises  brilliant  success.  Twenty-two  National 
Committees  (which  are  rather  registers  of  sympathetic 
souls  than  business  corporations)  support  the  Congress  in 
Europe,  Canada,  United  States,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand, 
and  India.  The  eighty  British  names  include  Mr.  Frederic 
Flarrison,  Dean  Inge,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  and  Dr.  John 
Clifford.  India  has  enrolled  Khan  Bahadur,  B.  Shafi  of 
Delhi,  and  a  distinguished  “  Purdah  ”  lady,  who  edits  a 
women’s  paper  in  Urdu.  The  Hon.  R.  H.  Grant,  the 
Archbishop  of  Rupertsland,  and  others  represent  Canada  ; 
Hon.  Patrick  Duncan  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Adamson,  of  Pretoria, 
represent  South  Africa  ;  Mr.  E.  H.  C.  Wolff,  director  of 
education,  represents  Singapore  and  so  on. 

Among  writers  of  Congress  papers  may  be  noted  Mrs. 
Wintringham,  M.P.,  on  “  The  Motive  of  Service  ”  ;  Sir  R. 
Baden  Powell,  on  “  Education  in  love  in  place  of  fear  ”  ; 
Mr.  G.  P.  Gooch,  on  “  Advanced  Historical  Teaching  ”  ; 
Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton,  on  “  The  Teachings  and  Problems 
of  History  in  English  Secondary  Schools  ”  ;  Mr.  F.  J. 
Gould,  on  "  History  Teaching  as  an  Educational  Aid 
towards  the  League  of  Humanity  ;  ”  Mr.  Abdullah  Yusuf 
Ali,  on  “  History-teaching  in  India  ;  ”  Dr.  P.  Barth,  on 
“  The  Moral  Progress  of  Humanity  regarded  as  a  Theme 
for  Moral  Instruction”;  M.  Paul  Bureau,  on  ‘‘The 
Psychology  of  Temptation  ”  ;  M.  Roger  Consinet,  on 
“Methods  of  History  Instruction  in  French  Primary 
Schools  ”  ;  Dr.  O.  Ewald,  of  Vienna,  on  “  World  Religion 
and  Education  ”  ;  M.  S.  Lonborg  (Sweden),  on  “  Religious 
and  Moral  Instruction,”  etc.  On  the  opening  day  addresses 
will  be  given  by  Dr.  Adolphe  Ferriene,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
F.  Pollock,  and  Prof.  F.  W.  Foerster,  of  Zurich. 
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MUSIC. 


A  WINTER’S  WORK  IN  MUSICAL 
APPRECIATION. 

By  H.  Nicholson,  M.A., 

Head  Master,  Watford  Grammar  School  for  Boys. 

The  Watford  Boys’  Grammar  School  Music  Circle  has 
just  completed  its  eighth  session.  As  this  session  has  been 
voted  on  all  hands  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
music  circle,  a  short  account  of  the  winter’s  work  may  be 
of  interest  to  many. 

During  the  winter  seven  meetings  have  been  held,  three 
in  the  winter  term  and  four  in  the  spring  term.  The 
meetings  have  been  held  after  school  on  Fridays,  from  5-30 
p.m.  to  about  7-15  p.m.  The  evening  Friday  has  been 
chosen  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  homework  ;  the  hour, 
5-30  p.m.,  is  a  compromise  ;  it  is  found  to  be  late  enough 
to  enable  boys  living  near  to  school  to  get  home  for  tea  and 
return  in  time  for  the  meeting  ;  whilst  boys  living  at  a 
distance  are  willing  to  have  tea  at  school  and  wait  till  5-30 
p.m.,  though  they  certainly  would  not  attend  a  meeting 
held  later  in  the  evening.  The  audience  consists  in  the 
first  instance  of  boys  of  the  school,  but  boys  are  encouraged 
to  bring  parents  and  friends,  and  “  old  boys  ”  of  the  school 
are  specially  welcome.  A  short  introductory  talk  always 
opens  the  proceedings  ;  this  may -be  chiefly  biographical, 
and  deal  with  the  life  story  of  a  composer  and  the  conditions 
, under  which  he  worked,  and  it  may  deal  with  some  special 
aspect  of  music,  e.g.,  “  programme  music,”  or  the  reform 
of  the  opera.  Before  each  item  is  performed  a  few  words 
are  spoken  if  any  explanation  is  likely  to  add  to  the  in¬ 
telligent  appreciation  of  the  music.  The  helpers  who  have 
performed  the  music  have  been  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
school  itself,  from  the  teaching  staff,  from  the  senior  boys, 
and  from  “  old  boys  ”  ;  the  keenest  of  the  boys  with  good 
voices  have  been  formed  into  a  music  circle  choir,  and  this 
choir  has  performed  several  items  at  each  meeting.  Such 
performances  by  the  music  circle  choir  have  usually  been 
accompanied,  conducted,  and  sung  by  the  boys  themselves, 
though  of  course  the  music  mistress  has  been  present  at 
rehearsals.  It  is  worth  noting  that  all  rehearsals  for  this 
music  circle  choir  have  been  voluntary,  and  have  taken 
place  solely  in  the  boys’  spare  time  ;  the  keenness  of  the 
boys  has  been  wonderful,  and  their  performances  have 
proved  highly  acceptable  to  the  music  circle  audiences. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  has  always  been  a 
“  Gilbert-Sullivan  evening  ”  (by  the  kind  permission  of 
Mr.  Rupert  D’Oyly  Carte)  ^  This  always  provides  a 
delightful  and  attractive  introduction  to  the  work  of  the 
session.  It  appeals  to  a  larger  circle  than  an  ordinary 
evening  of  classical  music,  as  many  are  attracted  by  the 
brilliance  of  the  words  and  the  highly-diverting  readings 
from  the  Gilbert  libretti,  which  are  interspersed  between 
the  vocal  items.  In  choosing  the  items  an  attempt  is  made 
to  choose  very  largely  numbers  with  a  chorus,  in  which  the 
boys  can  themselves  take  part;  care  is  taken  to  include  in  such 
a  programme  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Sullivan’s  work, 
e.g.,  “  Hearts  do  not  break  ”  (“  Mikado”),  “  I  cannot  tell  ” 

“  Patience,”  “  Strange  Adventure  ”  ‘‘Yeomen  of  the  Guard”; 
for  the  writer  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  Sullivan  at 
his  best  forms  an  admirable  introduction  to  classical  music, 
and  that  the  transition  from  a  Gilbert-Sullivan  opera  to, 
e.g.,  Mozart’s  “  Figaro  ”  is  a  very  easy  and  natural  one. 
Among  the  most  popular  items  in  the  last  Gilbert-Sullivan 
programme  were  the  chorus  “  Climbing  over  rocky  moun¬ 
tains  ”  (“  Pirates  of  Penzance”),  the  male  voice  trios  from 
“  Princess  Ida  ”  and  “  Iolanthe,”  and  the  quartet  "  Strange 
Adventure  ”  (“  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  ”). 

The  second  meeting  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  Mozart. 
On  this  occasion  we  tried  an  experiment.  Instead  of 


giving,  as  we  had  usually  done,  a  general  selection  from  the 
works  of  the  composer,  we  devoted  a  large  proportion  of 
the  programme  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  one  of  the 
composer’s  masterpieces,  in  this  case  to  the  opera,  “  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro.”  We  were  able  to  give  in  addition  to 
the  overture  (arranged  as  piano  duet)  eleven  numbers  from 
the*  opera.  Luckily  the  opera  contains  little  tenor  music 
that  matters,  so  that  with  an  intelligent  baritone  and 
mezzo-soprano  it  is  possible  to  perform  large  sections  of 
the  opera.  Several  of  the  choruses  and  the  Finale  to 
Act  III.  were  given  as  pianoforte  duets,  a  duet  arrangement 
of  the  whole  opera  proving  extremely  useful.  The  story 
of  the  opera  was  told  as  the  musical  items  proceeded,  so 
that  it  was  possible  to  follow  the  development  of  the  plot. 
The  programme  also  included  a  violin  sonata,  a  pianoforte 
sonata,  various  songs,  including  two  unison  songs,  sung, 
accompanied,  and  conducted  by  the  boys  themselves  ;  and 
a  short  selection  from  “  Don  Giovanni.”  The  “Figaro” 
selections  proved  to  be  very  popular,  and  there  was  a  big 
demand  for  their  inclusion  in  the  plebiscite  programme,  of 
which  more  anon. 

The  third  meeting  was  devoted  to  Schubert,  and, 
naturally,  pride  of  place  was  given  to  his  songs.  Once 
more  the  music  circle  choir  contributed  its  quota — two 
unison  songs,  “Who  is  Sylvia?”  and  "A  Lullaby,”  with 
one  of  its  number  conducting  and  another  accompanying. 
The  school  orchestra  contributed  an  orchestral  arrange¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  military  marches. 

The  first  meeting  after  Christmas  was  devoted  to  Chopin 
and  Schumann.  The  selections  of  Polish  folk-songs 
arranged  by  Chopin  and  Schumann’s  “  Scenes  from 
Childhood,”  proved  to  be  the  most  attractive  numbers. 
The  “  Scenes  from  Childhood  ”  provided  an  opportunity 
for  a  short  discussion  of  the  question  of  “  programme 
music.”  The  music  circle  choir  contributed  several  of 
Schumann’s  “  Songs  for  Children.” 

The  next  meeting  was  devoted  to  Wagner.  There  was 
an  introductory  lecturette  on  “  Wagner  and  the  Reform 
of  the  Opera.”  This  was  followed  by  a  set  of  slides, 
chiefly  pictures  of  Bayreuth,  illustrating  the  arrangement 
of  the  stage,  orchestra,  etc.  ;  there  was  also  a  number  of 
very  amusing  cartoons  and  caricatures.  The  musical 
illustrations,  as  on  the  Mozart  evening,  were  largely  drawn 
from  one  work,  “  The  Mastersingers.”  We  had  the  overture 
as  a  piano-duet  ;  before  it  was  played  the  main  themes  were 
played  through  several  times,  and  a  short  analysis  was 
written  on  the  blackboard  ;  then  followed  seven  excerpts 
from  the  opera.  There  were  also  selections  from  “  Lohen¬ 
grin.”  Once  our  duet  arrangements  of  the  whole  operas 
proved  very  useful.  The  story  of  the  plot  was  of  course 
told,  so  as  to  help  the  boys  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
each  musical  item. 

The  last  ordinary  meeting  was  devoted,  as  on  many 
previous  occasions,  to  modern  British  music.  The  intro¬ 
ductory  causerie  dealt  briefly  with  the  story  of  the  renais¬ 
sance  of  British  music,  centring  round  such  men  as  Parry, 
Stanford,  and  Mackenzie.  Examples  were  given  of  Elgar’s 
work,  and  of  the  younger  men,  such  as  Landon  Ronald, 
Cyril  Scott,  and  John  Ireland.  The  evening  helped  to  give 
the  boys  some  idea  of  the  great  part  Britishers  are  now 
playing  in  the  development  of  the  world’s  music. 

The  last  programme  was,  as  always,  a  plebiscite  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  music  heard  in  the  previous  six  meetings 
was  grouped  under  various  headings,  e.g.,  the  piano  duets 
were  put  together,  the  violin  music  likewise,  and  the  boys 
were  given  specially  prepared  voting  papers  and  asked  to 
vote  for  one  or  more  items  in  each  group.  About  150 
voting  papers  were  filled  in.  The  result  of  the  voting 
proved  to  be  extremely  interesting.  Among  the  songs 
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“  The  Two  Grenadiers  ”  (Schumann)  was  an  easy  first,  a 
very  natural  choice,  but  “  The  Young  Nun  ”  (Schubert) 
and  “  The  Wanderer’s  Night  Song  ”  (Schubert)  were  un¬ 
expected  selections  which  did  great  credit  to  the  taste  of 
the  voters.  Among  the  pianoforte  music  Schumann’s 
“  Scenes  from  Childhood  ”  headed  the  poll.  The  selections 
from  “  Figaro  ”  and  “The  Mastersingers  ”  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  popular.  Among  the  Gilbert-Sullivan  selections 
the  most  popular  were  the  chorus,  “  Climbing  over  Rocky 
Mountains”  (“Pirates  of  Penzance”),  “Hearts  do  not 
break”  (“  Mikado  ”),  the  male  trio  “I  am  a  Maiden” 
(“  Princess  Ida”),  and  the  quartet  “  Strange  Adventure  ” 
(“Yeomen  of  the  Guard”),  a  selection  which  shows  that 
the  boys  had  not  picked  the  items  which  were  merely 
the  jolliest  and  most  amusing. 

The  attendances,  including  parents  and  friends,  have 
varied  from  200  to  300  each  evening,  and  the  audiences  have 
certainly  been  very  appreciative.  The  session  has  been 
universally  acclaimed  by  the  boys  to  have  been  the  best 
they  have  ever  had.  We  may  therefore  claim  to  have 
achieved  our  aim  in  large  measure,  vte.,  to  give  the  boys 
regular  opportunities  of  hearing  the  great  classics  of  music 
under  conditions  such  that  intelligent  appreciation  is  made 
easy.  We  have  tried  to  teach  them  that  to  appreciate 
great  music  means  a  mental  and  emotional  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  listener,  and  that  they  will  get  real  joy  out  of 
great  music  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  prepare  themselves 
to  receive  its  message.  Finally  we  have  tried  to  teach  the 
boys  that  it  is  the  music  that  matters  and  not  the  executant  ; 
and  there  are  some  of  these  boys  who  will  ask  in  a  concert 
not  “Who  is  singing  or  playing,”  but  “What  great  music  is 
in  the  programme  ?  ”  and  this  is  no  small  achievement. 

In  conclusion  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  give  anyone  interested  any  further  details  of  our  work 
at  Watford,  and  to  help  such  enquirers  in  any  way  in  my 
power. 

MUSIC  AND  MILLINERY. 

In  an  amusing  article  in  the  issue  of  June  7th,  a  writer 
in  Truth  says  :  “I  have  been  overwhelmed  with  a  flood 
of  prospectuses,  syllabuses,  and  what  not  of  various  musical 
bodies.  A  casual  glance  at  them  would  suggest  that  if 
we  are  not  a  musical  nation  we  are  at  least  a  nation  of 
musicians,  and  supply  a  plausible  explanation  of  the 
paradox  by  the  assumption  that  the  musicians  are  all  so 
busily  engaged  in  examining  each  other,  in  granting  each 
other  degrees,  diplomas,  and  certificates,  and  in  titivating 
themselves  up  in  the  appropriate  millinery  which  the 
acquisition  of  the  said  degrees,  diplomas,  and  certificates 
entitles  them  to  wear,  that  they  have  no  time  to  spare  for 
the  making  of  music. 

“Among  the  institutions  issuing  these  prospectuses  are 
many  old  acquaintances  of  Truth.  Here  is  the  London 
College  of  Music.  Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  attention 
was  first  directed  in  these  columns  to  its  efforts  to  promote 
the  growth  of  musical  diplomas  and  certificates.  It  is  still 
as  active  as  ever,  granting  some  thousand  odd  diplomas 
annually  and  any  number  of  certificates,  and  its  diplomees, 
who  write  A.L.C.M.,  A.Mus.L.C.M.,  L.C.M.,  or  L.Mus. 
L.C.M.,  after  their  names,  may  robe  themselves  in  the 
gown  of  black,  tastefully  lined  with  light  blue  silk,  to  be 
obtained  through  the  official  robe-makers.  From  the 
musical  point  of  view  the  London  College  of  Music  may 
perhaps  be  considered  the  biggest  and  best  of  the  bunch  of 
the  musical  millinery  stores,  but  even  were  its  standards 
unexceptionable  the  objections  to  an  irresponsible  body 
issuing  academic  distinctions  would  remain. 

“  If  a  pleasing  robe  of  black  and  light  blue  does  not  appeal 
to  the  candidate  for  musical  honours,  there  is  plenty  of 
choice  from  other  establishments.  He  can  become  a 
Licentiate  of  the  National  College  of  Music  (L.N.C.M.),  and 
rig  himself  out  in  a  black  gown  with  two  stripes  of  lavender 


silk  on  each  sleeve,  and  a  hood  of  black  silk  also  lined  with 
lavender  silk.  Or  he  may  become  a  L.N.A.M.  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Music,  Molyneux  Road,  Liverpool, 
and  array  himself  in  a  black  gown  provided  with  a  silk  hood 
of  navy  blue,  lined  with  red  and  trimmed  with  white,  and 
cap  himself  with  a  college  cap  with  a  red,  white,  and  blue 
tassel.  But  a  still  finer  coloratura  effect  may  be  achieved 
by  the  millinery  supplied,  cash  with  order,  by  the  Victoria 
College  of  Music,  Holland  Park  Avenue,  London,  W.  When 
the  diplomee  obtains  his  F.V.C.M.,  he  can  put  three  inches 
of  red  silk  on  the  sleeves  of  his  black  gown,  wear  a  hood  of 
royal  blue  silk  lined  with  red  silk  and  bordered  with  fur  of 
a  white  rabbit  or  cat,  and  append  a  red  tassel  to  his  college 
cap.  The  Victoria  College  also,  it  seems,  supplies  painters 
with  robes  and  diplomas,  the  F.V.C.A.  being  given  the 
opportunity  of  showing  his  appreciation  of  colour  by 
donning  a  black  silk  gown  faced  with  emerald  silk,  the 
sleeves  being  similarly  edged,  and  provided  with  a  hood 
of  royal  blue  lined  with  red  silk  and  edged  with  white  fur. 
A  mere  R.A.  would  be  quite  small  beer  beside  one  of  these 
gorgeously  apparelled  Victorian  artists.  Besides  these 
decorations  the  National  Conservatoire  of  Music’s  millinery 
is  comparatively  unostentatious,  the  only  relief  to  the 
black  alpaca  gown  being  a  two-inch  border  of  old-gold  silk 
down  the  front  and  on  the  sleeves,  and  an  edging  of  the  same 
to  the  hood  and  the  neck-band.  But  the  Conservatoire 
makes  amends  by  issuing  such  impressive  diplomas  as 
L.  Cello  N.  Cons.  Lon.  and  L.B.M.N.  Cons.  Lon. 

‘  ‘  The  above-mentioned  institutions  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  possibilities  in  musical  millinery,  but  the  list  is  extensive 
enough  to  show  that  any  would-be  wearer  of  hood  and  gown  ' 
need  have  no  difficulty  about  suiting  his  fancy  or  his  com¬ 
plexion.  There  is  strong  competition  in  the  musical 
millinery  trade  as  in  every  other.  If  catering  to  the  vanity 
of  musicians  were  the  only  object  these  institutions  had  in 
view,  there  might  not  be  much  objection  to  their  enter¬ 
prise.  Unfortunately  that  is  not  the  case.  Every  little 
music  teacher  who  has  been  unable  to  secure  a  diploma 
from  one  of  the  recognised  examining  bodies  in  the  country 
has  to  find  some  means  of  meeting  the  competition  of  those 
more  fortunate,  and  to  the  uninstructed  public  one  string 
of  letters  following  the  name  is  very  much  like  another. 
Nor  is  the  provision  of  advertising  material  for  music 
teachers  the  only  business  function  the  musical  milliners 
perform.  Every  little  private  academy  for  young  ladies 
teaches  music  as  a  profitable  ‘  extra.’  Parents  like  to 
have  some  assurance  that  they  are  getting  what  they  pay 
for,  and  the  certificate  issued  by  a  body  with  a  high-sounding 
name  appears  to  be  a  guarantee  that  the  money  paid  for 
teaching  Jane  to  strum  on  the  piano  has  not  been  wasted. 
The  publication  of  the  names  of  their  offspring  in  local 
newspapers  as  having  passed  the  examination  of  this,  that, 
or  the  other  ‘  College  ’  or  ‘  Academy,’  maybe  with 
‘  honours,’  also  flatters  the  parental  pride.  Thus  the 
musical  milliners  do  a  huge  business  in  examinations.  They 
largely  exist  to  cater  for  the  demand  for  pieces  of  paper  and 
parchment  which  are  so  useful  to  the  lesser  middle  class 
schools  of  the  country.  They  make  complete  arrangements 
to  meet  the  demand  by  means  of  local  secretaries  and  local 
centres  for  holding  the  examination).,  and  they  find  no  lack 
of  customers  and  no  difficulty  about  raking  in  fees.  That 
their  efforts  do  nothing  except  retard  real  music  education 
matters  not  to  them.  Business  is  business,  and  the  raison 
d’etre  of  the  musical  milliner  is  to  sell  his  wares,  whether  of 
paper,  stuff,  or  silk.” 

The  Eugenics  Education  Society. — A  Conference  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  July  4th,  1922,  at  5-30  p.m.  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Society,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly  (by  kind 
permission  of  the  President  of  the  Council),  on  “  The  Inheritance 
of  Mental  Qualities.”  Speakers  :  Dr.  Tredgold,  Dr.  C.  H. 
Bond,  Dr.  Bernard  Hollander,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  others. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MISTRESSES. 

REPORT  OF  THE  FORTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE,  HELD  IN  LONDON, 

Friday  and  Saturday,  June  9-10,  1922. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  MISS  FANNER,  M.A. 

(County  Secondary  School,  Putney). 


We  are  met  together  in  conference  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
period  of  secondary  education  at  a  time  when  the  race  is  sore 
let  and  hindered  by  unforeseen  obstacles,  and  when,  as  the 
Red  Queen  said,  “  It  takes  all  the  running  you  can  do  to  remain 
in  the  same  place,”  and  yet,  if  we  take  long  enough  views, 
it  is  not  hard  to  point  to  signs  of  progress  even  now. 

The  defeat  of  the  Geddes  proposals  on  education  has  been 
a  triumph  of  spiritual  forces  over  commercial  interests.  Not 
only  has  the  amount  to  be  saved  been  reduced  to  one-third  of 
that  suggested,  but  the  axe  has  not  been  allowed  to  fall  on  the 
heads  of  the  little  children,  and  the  principle  of  collective 
agreement  has  stood  firm  and  has  gained  strength  through  the 
attack  made  upon  it.  The  agreement,  between  the  teaching 
profession  on  the  one  side  and  the  State  and  the  Local  Education 
Authorities  on  the  other,  embodied  in  the  Burnham  reports,  is 
the  simplest  form  of  settlement  by  negotiation,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  it  under  attack  becomes  a  national  duty,  for  if  it 
proved  impossible  to  maintain  an  agreement  so  simple  in 
character,  it  would  be  impossible  to  trust  to  peaceful  negotiation 
in  any  national  dispute.  We  appreciate  at  its  true  value  the 
debt  which  the  whole  country,  and  our  profession  in  particular, 
owes  to  Lord  Burnham,  who  brought  his  influence  to  bear  at  a 
crucial  moment  upon  those  with  whom  the  decision  lay. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  alter  the  terms  of  agreement,  the 
revision  must  be  made  nationally  by  those  who  signed  on  our 
behalf,  but  before  we  could  agree  to  such  a  course,  we  should 
need  proof  that  this  country  cannot  afford  a  great  educational 
policy.  We  do  not  believe  that  such  proof  can  be  adduced, 
for  when  we  look  round  us  what  we  see  is  not  poverty,  but  an 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  and  an  unequal  system  of  rating 
in  our  local  administration,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  proper  co¬ 
ordination  of  local  and  national  expenditure  on  national  services. 

That  the  Treasury  should  indirectly  reduce  the  Burnham 
scales  by  a  levy  of  five  per  cent,  for  purposes  of  superannuation 
is  entirely  unjustifiable.  Not  only  was  a  non-contributory 
system  of  pensions  held  by  both  sides  of  the  Burnham  Committee 
to  be  a  main  consideration  and  explicitly  put  forward  as  an 
argument  for  our  acceptance  of  the  scales,  but  the  Superannua¬ 
tion  Act  was  regarded  as  so  permanent  that  in  1918  many  of 
us  gave  up  our  rights  in  local  pension  schemes  where  our  con¬ 
tribution  was  only  three  or  four  per  cent. 

From  the  personal  contact  of  our  representatives  on  this 
and  on  other  committees,  there  has  resulted  a  closer  co-operation 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  four  Secondary  Associations  are  now  fittingly  housed  in 
Gordon  Square,  and  though  the  house  is  expensive  and  partly 
accounts  for  the  increase  in  our  subscription,  it  has  already  proved 
its  value  by  making  it  apparent  that  the  secondary  branch  of 
the  profession  can  now  be  consulted  and  can  speak  with  one 
voice.  Closer  contact  has  also  been  established  between  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  Associations,  and  this  becomes 
increasingly  important  to  us  as  the  primary  schools  are  more 
and  more  staffed  with  our  pupils. 

A  united  and  a  self-governing  profession  cannot  come  into 
being  without  certain  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  all  who  desire  it, 
and  we  have,  I  believe,  in  the  near  future  to  think  out  or,  more 
probably  after  our  manner,  to  work  out  some  new  classifica  don 
of  schools  which  shall  depend  not  upon  the  incomes  of  the  parents, 
but  upon  the  needs  and  the  capacities  of  the  children,  and  in 
which  teachers  will  no  longer  be  classed  as  primary,  secondary, 
or  technical. 

We  may  also  point  to  closer  co-operation  with  the  Board 
of  Education.  For  years  we  have  asked  to  be  consulted  before 
the  promulgation  of  degrees,  in  order  that  we  might  not  dissipate 


our  energies  in  securing  modification  and  mitigations  later  on, 
and  while  it  does  not  follow  that  our  views  will  be  adopted, 
nor  that  the  difference  between  the  education  of  boys  and  girls 
will  be  fully  appreciated  by  a  Board  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  one  sex,  yet  our  views  have  had  expression  and,  we  may  hope, 
some  influence  on  more  than  one  recent  occasion. 

While  we  stress  these  hopeful  signs,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
ignore  evidence  of  difficulties  due  to  the  local  administration 
of  education  by  public  bodies  which  are  elected  not  solely  nor 
even  primarily  for  this  purpose.  We  have  become  public 
servants,  and  our  position  calls  for  more  judgment  and  more 
patience  than  ever  before,  since  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
respect  not  only  the  wishes,  but  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
control  the  schools,  as  well  as  of  the  parents  who  entrust  their 
children  to  us. 

A  further  cause  of  anxiety  is  the  fact  that  the  reaction  from 
hopes  which  were  too  high  has  affected  very  seriously  the  position 
and  the  employment  of  women.  The  Head  Mistresses’  Employ¬ 
ment  Committee  established  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  has 
revealed  the  unsatisfactory  economic  position  of  women  in 
clerical  posts,  and  the  extreme  jealousy  with  which  the  better 
paid  and  more  interesting  posts  are  guarded  against  her  entrance. 
Yet  even  here  the  outlook  is  not  entirely  dark,  since  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  a  woman  has  been  called  to  the  Bar,  and  the 
second  woman  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  herself  a 
teacher,  is  already  exerting  her  influence  on  educational  and 
other  questions  affecting  women.  These  facts  encourage  us  to 
believe  that  the  movement  for  equality  of  opportunity  continues 
and  that  it  will  not  pause  until  that  last  ditch,  the  Civil  Service, 
has  been  taken  by  strategy  if  not  by  storm. 

As  an  Association  our  chief  interest  has  never  been  in  the 
administration,  and  still  less  in  the  emoluments,  of  our  pro¬ 
fession.  We  grudge  the  time,  the  thought,  and  the  energy 
which  have  to  be  given  to  these  questions,  and  we  are  the  more 
grateful  to  those  who  relieve  us  from  all  necessity  of  thinking 
for  ourselves,  so  that  we  desire  now  to  thank  Miss  Gwatkin 
for  so  ably  dealing  with  questions  of  administration,  and  Miss 
Sparks  for  her  kindness  .to  individuals  and  her  untiring  watchful¬ 
ness  and  resource  in  dealing  with  those  in  authority. 

When  we  turn  from  administration  to  the  substance  of  educa¬ 
tion,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  period  of  great  activity  and  ferment 
of  ideas,  both  as  to  what  should  be  taught  and  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  shall  be  presented. 

Ferment  is  an  unpleasant  process,  only  to  be  endured  by 
looking  to  its  product,  and  out  of  our  present  ferment  we  hope 
that  there  may  be  produced  for  future  generations,  new  bread, 
which  shall  be  more  nourishing  and  more  digestible  than  some 
on  which  we  have  ourselves  been  fed,  provided  that  we  avoid 
the  danger  of  giving  to  the  young  bread  which  is  but  half-baked, 
or  which  is  too  new  for  their  digestion,  and  that  we  are  careful 
not  to  become  mere  purveyors  of  machine-made  bread,  which 
has  not  come  from  the  oven  of  our  own  experience.  Signs  of 
these  dangers  are  not  lacking  at  the  present  time. 

Out  of  this  activity  have  already  come  the  four  Board  of 
Education  reports,  which  have  formed  a  basis  for  our  discussion, 
and  out  of  it  are  springing  those  experiments  in  method  which 
we  are  to  consider  this  afternoon. 

Our  first  feeling  after  all  that  we  have  heard  is  that  we  have 
too  much  to  assimilate,  and  that  the  fitting  sequel  would  be  a 
period  of  silent  reflection  in  some  retreat,  whereas  we  shall, 
on  Monday  morning,  be  once  more  raking  over  that  dustheap 
of  detail  which  our  President  last  year  told  us  to  leave  alone. 

What  we  need  now  is  to  get  away  from  detail  to  general 
principles  and  to  consider  the  purpose  of  our  activity.  To  do 
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that  we  must  first  recognise  that  it  is  not  only  in  our  particular 
field  of  education  that  so  much  change  is  taking  place.  During 
the  last  few  years  we  have  been  looking  at  a  changing  world. 
To  a  long  age  of  comfort  during  which,  as  Canon  Barnett  said, 
“  Ideals  had  come  to  be  treated  as  pets,”  there  ensued  years 
of  conflict,  and  we  saw  those  ideals  take  again,  with  incredible 
suddenness,  their  rightful  place  as  the  masters  of  men,  demanding 
and  obtaining  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself,  while  at  the  same  time, 
continuing  unobserved,  there  has  been  the  devotion  of  men  of 
learning  to  the  ideal  of  patient  research,  leading  to  discoveries 
so  momentous  that  they  must  completely  revolutionise  our 
manner  of  thought.  Such  men  as  Einstein,  Mendel,  and  Freud 
have  given  to  us  a  new  way  of  thinking  which  should  free  us 
from  the  fetters  of  dogmatism  in  moral,  no  less  than  in  intellectual 
judgments. 

From  them  we  get  the  general  principle  of  the  relative  and 
provisional  character  of  all  our  knowledge,  and  they  lay  upon 
us  the  task  of  so  thinking  and  of  so  presenting  knowledge  to 
others  that  they  too  may  realise  that  in  the  world  of  knowledge 
there  is  no  ultimate  horizon. 

Fraser  expresses  this  when  he  says  of  modern  science  :  “  The 
laws  of  Nature  are  merely  hypotheses  devised  to  explain  the 
ever-shifting  phantasmagoria  of  thought  which  we  dignifv 
with  the  high-sounding  names  of  the  World  and  the  Universe. 
In  the  last  analysis  these  are  nothing  but  theories,  and  as  science 
has  supplanted  its  predecessors,  so  it  may  hereafter  itself  be 
superseded  by  some  more  perfect  hypothesis,  perhaps  by  some 
perfectly  different  way  of  looking  at  phenomena — of  registering 
the  shadows  on  the  screen — of  which  we  in  this  generation 
can  form  no  idea.” 

The  sciences,  pursued  as  knowledge,  call  into  action  the  highest 
faculties  and  produce  a  simplicity  and  humility  of  mind  which 
has  perhaps  no  equal,  but  their  long  ascendancy  in  Europe  has 
been  due  rather  to  the  control  of  forces  which  they  give  to  man 
and  by  which  they  enable  him  to  dominate  his  environment 
and  to  surround  himself  with  luxury. 

The  strength  of  woman,  however,  lies  not  in  the  control  of 
the  physical  environment,  but  in  the  understanding  of  persons, 
and  for  this  reason  her  chief  interest  has  always  been  in  the 
humanities,  while  among  the  sciences  it  is  the  laws  of  biology 
and  of  psychology  which  she  most  needs  to  understand  and  to 
apply-  It  is  true  that  the  point  of  view  is  changing  even  in 
the  physical  sciences.  “  The  whole  world  has  become  for  us 
more  vital  than  we  thought,  we  think  of  it  no  longer  as  static, 
but  as  dynamic  ;  we  no  longer  speak  of  dead  matter,  and  we 
no  longer  measure  by  time  and  space,  but  by  energy.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  woman,  for  her  special  purpose,  needs  especially  those 
sciences  in  which  we  now  accept  as  the  guiding  principle  of 
observation  the  conception  of  end  rather  than  of  cause. 

Again,  because  the  function  of  woman  is  the  nurture  of  a 
many-sided  life,  aesthetics  and  crafts  are  for  her  of  equal 
importance  with  the  humanities  and  the  sciences,  and  there  is 
a  two-fold  reason  for  giving  to  each  of  these  a  prominent  place 
in  the  curriculum. 

We  recognise  now  that  in  the  study  of  art  and  music  it  is 
not  chiefly  with  the  technique  that  we  are  concerned,  but  rather 
with  the  training  in  appreciation  through  which  judgments  of 
values  become  possible,  and  that  through  this  training  we  can 
impart  the  knowledge  that  standards  of  truth  are  relative  to  the 
subject  concerned. 

For  science,  the  standard  of  truth  is  accuracy,  the  agreement 
of  the  conception  with  its  object ;  but  when  we  speak  of  what 
is  true  in  art,  in  literature,  in  music,  we  mean  something  different 
from  scientific  theory — truth  in  art  depends  on  a  value  in  quality, 
a  value  estimated  by  standards  which  are  final,  as  those  of 
science  ^  cannot  be,  so  that  judgments  of  qualitative  value 
concerning  beauty  have  the  significance  of  fundamental  truth. 

In  these  judgments  the  decision  must  come  from  individual 

perception — neither  argument  nor  demonstration  can  decide _ 

for  Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder  and  not  in  the  thing 
beheld,  and  it  is  in  order  that  all  may  be  trained  in  the  use  of 
this  highest  standard  of  truth  that  "we  desire  with  Pennell 
“  To  rescue  art  from  the  highbrows,  the  intellectuals,  the 
amateurs,  and  the  uplifters  who  have  grabbed  it,  and  to  restore 
it  to  the  people.” 

Rightly  regarded,  then,  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  are 
means  to  an  end,  and  not  at  the  stage  of  school  life  ends  in 
themselves.  They  are  tools,  and  these  tools  are  soon  blunted 
and  outworn  and  must  yield  place  to  newer  and  finer  instruments 
better  adjusted  to  the  purpose  of  all  our  educational  activity, 


which  is  no  less  than  the  achievement  of  individual  personality. 
For  personality  is  not  a  gift,  but  an  achievement,  and  much 
which  we  call  personality  is  no  more  than  a  simulation.  “  The 
Persona,”  as  Jung  points  out,  “  was  the  mask  worn  to  indicate 
the  character  in  which  the  actor  appeared,  a  mask  which  simulates 
individuality,  making  others  and  oneself  believe  that  one  is 
individual,  whilst  one  is  only  acting  a  part  through  which  the 
collective  psyche  speaks.” 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  an  individuality  which  is  not 
a  simulation  may  be  developed,  and  the  first  of  these  is  by 
training,  not  only  the  reason  and  the  will  which  have  their 
seat  in  the  conscious  mind,  but  also  the  instincts  and  the 
emotions,  the  roots  of  which  are  in  the  unconscious.  It  is 
through  aesthetics  and  crafts  that  the  grosser  instincts  and 
emotions  are  sublimated  into  higher  forms,  and  we  ensure  that 
they  shall  neither  rule  our  conscious  self,  nor  be  so  repressed 
by  it  as  to  paralyse  our  judgment  and  prevent  our  highest 
achievement.  This  unconscious  energy  is  often  creative  in 
character,  and  by  its  sublimation  which  enables  us  to  make  it 
part  of  our  conscious  life,  we  enlarge  and  enrich  our  whole 
personality.  The  other  way  is  by  that  fusion  of  one  personality 
with  another  which  takes  place  both  consciously  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  in  the  life  of  every  school.  On  the  intellectual  side,  the 
action  and  reaction  of  mind  on  mind  is  conscious  and  deliberate, 
and  an  elaborate  organisation  is  devised  to  secure  it.  It  is  true 
that  when  we  are  sufficiently  advanced,  such  contact  may  be 
established  through  books  and  works  of  art  without  the  living 
presence,  so  that  a  student  may  be  more  closely  in  contact  with 
Plato,  with  Beethoven,  or  with  Michael  Angelo,  than  with  any 
living  teacher  ;  but  for  children  the  greatest  works  need  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  we  should  distrust  those  methods  of  auto-educa- 
tion  which  replace  by  the  kind  of  books  available  in  school,  the 
contact  with  the  living  minds  of  the  teacher  and  the  class, 
where  the  pupil  gives  as  well  as  receives.  The  fusion  of  one 
personality  with  another  goes  deeper  than  this  intellectual 
interaction  of  mind  on  mind,  and  the  highest  achievement  of  a 
school  takes  place  and  should  take  place,  to  a  large  extent, 
unconsciously.  There  is  comfort  in  this  thought,  for  at  the 
end  of  a  conference  we  are  apt  to  feel  a  pigmy  amongst  giants, 
giants  with  clearer  ideas  and  greater  achievements  than  any  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  but  perhaps  unconsciously  we  are  doing 
more  than  we  know.  There  is  a  collective  personality  in  every 
school,  and  through  it  we  are  expressing  ourselves  when  we  most 
feel  that  we  are  failing  in  personal  achievement  and  personal 
influence.  What  we  are  is  so  much  more  than  anything  we  do 
or  say.  “  For  a  fragment  of  personality  may  be  compared  to  a 
fragment  of  radium — -its  force  is  incalculable,”  and  when  contact 
of  one  personality  with  another  is  established,  there  results  a 
union  which  leaves  us  still  ourselves  and  makes  us  more  ourselves, 
because  it  makes  us  richer  in  the  things  of  the  spirit. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  CURRICULUM. 

Miss  Gwatkin,  in  opening  a  discussion  on  the  Balance  of 
the  Curriculum,  said  : — The  subject  of  the  main  discussion 
of  this  conference  is  the  Balance  of  the  Curriculum.  In  the 
words  of  the  agenda  paper,  “  The  Boa.rd  of  Education  has  chosen 
for  special  investigation  the  teaching  of  four  important  subjects  : 
English,  Classics,  Modern  Languages,  and  Science.  The  purpose 
of  this  discussion  is  to  determine  the  balance  which  should  be 
maintained  in  the  curriculum  between  these  subjects  and  others 
of  equal  importance.”  Members  will  no  doubt  have  observed  the 
sting  in  the  tail  of  this  paragraph.  It  is  not  of  my  wording — it  is 
Miss  Oldham,  who  would  seize  every  opportunity  for  emphasizing 
the  equal  importance  of  aesthetic  education,  which  the  Board 
practically  ignores,  with  intellectual  education,  which  the  Board 
has  made  valiant  attempts  to  further  during  the  last  decade. 

And  here  I  must  express  the  regret  which  I  suppose  I  myself 
feel  most  keenly  owing  to  my  present  unhappy  position,  but 
which  I  know  must  be  felt  by  all  members  of  the  Association 
present  to-day,  that  Miss  Oldham  is  unable,  under  doctor’s 
orders,  to  open  the  debate.  When  the  subject  was  first  suggested 
at  the  Executive  there  was  general  agreement  that  it  was 
Miss  Oldham,  with  her  width  of  outlook  and  power  of  compre¬ 
hensive  survey,  who  would  set  this  discussion  under  way. 
With  her  to  open,  and  the  President  to  sum  up,  we  should  be 
certain  of  a  profitable  discussion,  even  if  we  did  not,  as  I  confess 
I  doubt  we  should,  “  determine  ”  once  and  for  all  the  balance 
of  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  with  the  deepest  sense 
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of  my  own  inadequacy  that  I  have  to  ask  you  to  bear  with  me 
in  Miss  Oldham’s  place ;  it  is  at  her  wish  that  I  am  here,  and 
under  orders  from  the  President  conveyed  to  me  last  week  in 
uncompromising  telegraphic  words,  which  her  chairman  could 
not  without  insubordination  disobey. 

I  remember  once,  in  the  days  before  the  war,  Sir  Michael 
Sadler  saying  that  we  ought  to  try  to  assess  the  real  value 
of  the  ideal  of  Allgemeine  Bildung  which  we  had  accepted  from 
the  Germany  to  which  we  then  looked  as  the  source  of  educa¬ 
tional  ideas,  and  usually  translated  for  ourselves  as  a  good 
general  education,  or  if  the  stress  were  laid  on  outlook  rather 
than  on  content,  as  a  liberal  education.  We  were  told  that  a 
well  educated  man  was  one  who  knew  something  about  every¬ 
thing,  and  everything  about  something.  The  ideal  expressed 
in  the  second  half  of  the  dictum,  it  was  clear,  must  be  pursued 
throughout  mature  life  ;  the  foundation  might  be  laid  at  the 
University  or  at  school,  but  the  accomplishment  must  rest 
with  the  man  himself,  and  his  specialist  work  must  grow  into 
his  life  through  years  of  patient  effort.  But  to  know  something 
about  everything,  if  the  foundation  at  least  of  that  is  not  laid 
at  school,  will  it  ever  be  laid  at  all  ?  Teachers  began  to  have 
an  uneasy  sense  that  many  avenues  of  knowledge  would  remain 
for  ever  closed  to  their  pupils,  if  they  were,  not  opened  out  at 
school.  Most  of  us  are  conscious  in  later  life  of  the  gradual 
dropping  of  interests  which  once  held  us  ;  the  pressure  of  our 
particular  job,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  more  insistent,  our  elasticity 
less,  most  of  what  we  once  knew  at  school  seems  irretrievably 
lost,  and  it  is  well  indeed  for  us  if  we  have  been  able  to  retain 
the  instinct  and  “  curiosity- wonder,”  as  Maxwell  Garnett  calls  it, 
during  our  passage  through  life.  And  yet  “  the  world  is  so  full 
of  a  number  of  things,”  should  it  not  all  be  laid  open  to  the 
inexhaustible  curiosity  of  a  child. 

“  Avenues  of  knowledge  to  be  opened  ” — it  is  fatally  easy 
to  slide  from  that  metaphor  to  another,  “  pigeon  holes  for 
knowledge  to  be  filled  ”  ;  and  so  our  school  curriculum  has 
become  more  and  more  crowded.  To  the  Divinity  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  added  the  classics,  eagerly  studied  as  the  mine  of  all 
wealth  after  the  Renaissance  ;  later  mathematics  and  much 
later  science,  both  especially  for  boys  ;  then  modern  languages 
for  girls,  and  now  in  reverse  order  modern  languages  have  come 
to  be  considered  worthy  of  serious  stud 3^  by  boys,  and  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  are  held  necessary  for  the  training  of  girls 
in  logical  reasoning  and  experimental  method.  English,  history, 
geography,  all  have  their  place,  more  or  less  important,  more 
or  less  secure  in  the  curriculum.  Always  in  girls’  education  there 
has  been  some  value  set  on  the  aesthetic  side  of  life.  If  art 
and  music  were  not  always  wisely  taught  to  the  Victorian  gentle¬ 
woman,  at  any  rate  thereby  some  eyes  were  taught  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear,  and  we  may  feel  thankful  that  something  was  done 
in  the  education  of  women  to  preserve  the  sense  of  beauty  so 
direly  threatened  in  the  da.rk  days  which  followed  the  industrial 
revolution,  when  the  fair  country  of  England  was  defaced  and 
blackened  by  factories  and  mines,  when  jerry-built  houses 
spread  over  the  land,  and  machine  made  goods  with  their  horrible 
meretricious  ornamentation  filled  the  houses.  Now  at  length 
there  is  some  slight  revolt  against  unnecessar3'  ugliness  in  mass 
production,  and  some  attempt  to  harness  the  new  powers  given 
by  machinery  to  the  car  of  beauty  instead  of  the  wheels  of 
Mammon’s  lorry.  In  girls’  schools  there  is  a  growing  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  aesthetic  side  of  life,  and  even  among 
bo3Ts  faint  stirrings  may  be  felt.  Especially  perhaps  among  boys 
is  the  value  of  good  craftsmanship  recognised,  and  the  work 
done  in  some  uncommercialised  technical  schools,  as  well  as  in 
some  schools  of  art,  had  seeds  of  promise  within  it. 

Again,  the  physical  side  of  education  has'  now  come  to  its  own. 
In  the  last  century  the  main  stress  was  laid  upon  strength  and 
skill  in  boys,  as  shown  in  games  and  all  forms  of  sport,  and  on 
grace  in  girls  as  shown  in  dancing  and  deportment.  Now  we 
realise  that  there  is  nothing  unwomanly  in  strength,  and  that, 
as  the  figures  and  movements  of  some  boy  athletes  might  have 
taught  us  sooner,  strength  and  grace  go  easily  together.  It 
is  true  that  the  sporty  girl  may  slouch,  and  the  hockey  walk 
be  recognisable,  but  it  need  not  be  so,  and  a  well-regulated 
physical  education  should  give  our  girls  not  only  muscular 
strength,  but  the  power  of  resisting  fatigue,  and  the  grace  of 
carriage  and  movement  which  comes  of  complete  control  of 
muscles  and  nerves. 

Again  we  must  give  consideration  to  the  domestic  side  of 
life.  How  far  are  we  to  train  our  girls  while  still  at  school  to 
be  good  needlewomen,  good  cooks,  and  efficient  house  managers  ? 
How  far  is  this  domestic  activity  desirable  in  itself  as  a  means 


of  self-expression  ?  How  far  is  it  becoming  necessary  through 
the  exigencies  of  modem  life  to  give  every  girl,  or  at  any  rate 
every  girl  who  has  immediately  to  earn  her  living,  at  least  a 
foundation  of  training  in  home  management  before  she  leaves 
school  and  is  swallowed  up  in  wage-earning  occupation. 

And  so  we  go  on  filling  up  a  girl’s  time.  The  humanities,  the 
sciences,  aesthetics,  physical  education,  domestic  subjects — all 
are  desirable,  all  seem  necessary,  all  require  time.  And  the  time 
of  childhood  and  girlhood  is  very  limited.  There  have  been 
discussions  at  these  conferences,  and  in  many  other  places,  on 
the  value  of  this  subject  or  that  subject,  or  on  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  it.  Valuable  and  suggestive  reports  are  issued, 
which  might  be  carried  out  in  their  entirety  if  the  school  day 
were  twelve  hours  instead  of  five  or  six.  Inspectors  inspect  and 
recommend  that  more  time  be  given  to  this  or  that  subject,  but 
rarely  have  I  met  the  inspector  who  will  couple  with  that  advice 
further  advice  as  to  the  subject  from  which  the  time  should 
be  taken  !  Besides  inspectors,  we  have  of  course  the  more  and 
more  rigorous  demands  of  examiners.  The  standard  of  examina¬ 
tions  is  screwed  up,  and  at  the  same  time  compulsory  subjects 
increased  in  number  or  more  closely  defined.  Freedom  of  choice 
is  much  less  in  the  new  school  certificates  than  in  the  examina¬ 
tions  which  they  displaced,  though  we  most  thankfully  acknow¬ 
ledge  an  opposite  movement  in  matriculation  examinations. 
In  a  wa}'  more  difficult  to  co-ordinate,  because  behind  them  lies 
educational  enthusiasm  and  not  bureaucratic  dictation,  are  the 
demands  of  our  own  specialist  teachers  :  the  keener  they  are 
the  more  time  they  want.  And  perhaps  most  insidious  of  all 
are  our  own  personal  prejudices  and  predilections,  most  insidious 
because,  being  of  long  standing  and  rooted  in  our  unconscious, 
we  do  not  call  them  prejudices,  but  the  opinions  of  all  right- 
minded  people.  We,  most  of  us,  strongty  object  to  our  schools 
being  given  a  bias  from  without.  We  need  to  give  especial  care 
to  the  development  of  the  tastes  of  girls  which  run  counter 
to  our  personal  bias. 

There  is  our  problem  :  how  to  give  the  fullest  opportunity 
for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  all  its  various  forms  without 
dulling  the  edge  of  the  desire  for  the  pursuit.  We  hear  much 
of  overcrowded  curricula,  of  over-pressure  of  work.  We  are 
all  head  mistresses  who  have  to  wrestle  with  the  problem, 
and  who  can  never  consider  it  solved  and  sit  down  contented^, 
but  must  ever  watch  out  for  new  factors  affecting  the  solution, 
in  the  desires  of  the  girls  themselves,  in  their  home  life,  or  in 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  external  world.  And  I.  would  beg 
speakers  to-day  to  speak  under  a  self-denying  ordinance  with 
regard  to  their  own  subjects.  In  general,  speakers  have  been 
asked  to  deal  with  subjects  in  which  they  are  known  to  be 
interested,  and  the  temptation  will  be  great  to  expatiate  on 
the  value  of  their  subject,  and  the  maximum  of  time  desirable 
for  it.  Whereas  for  the  purposes  of  this  debate  it  would  be  far 
more  helpful  if  they  would  give  us  the  minimum  possible,  it 
being  taken  for  granted  of  course  that  each  speaker  has  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  the  allotment  of  the  remaining  time  to  other 
subjects,  as  every  head  mistress  has  to  do  when  she  makes 
her  time  table.  I  did  at  one  point  suggest  to  the  President 
that  there  should  be  a  general  post  among  the  speakers,  each  one 
taking  a  subject  in  which  she  was  not  a  specialist,  as  the  most 
hopeful  way  of  arriving  at  the  minimum  ! 

The  point  is  that  though  all  teachers  should,  we  as  head 
mistresses,  in  teaching  John  Latin,  as  Professor  Adams  says, 
are  especially  bound  always  all  the  time  to  think  first  of  the  girl 
J  ohn  and  second  of  Latin,  and  have  all  tried  to  solve  the  problem 
for  ourselves.  It  is  not  only  that  we  dare  not  overwork  our 
girls,  though  we  may  easily  do  that  through  ignorance  of  the 
physical  constitution  of  individuals.  But  without  overworking 
them  to  the  point  of  physical  illness  we  may  dull  their  minds 
through  over-feeding,  and  if  we  once  destroy  in  a  girl  the  desire 
for  knowledge  which  is  present  in  all  little  children,  however 
much  information  we  may  have  poured  into  her,  and  however 
well  she  may  do  in  examinations,  we  have  not  only  failed  to 
educate  her  at  school,  but  having  allowed  to  atrophy  the  power 
she  originally  possessed,  have  prevented  her  canying  on  her 
own  education  throughout  her  life.  “  Studies  serve  for  delight, 
for  ornament  and  for  ability.”  Do  we  still  put  delight  first  ? 
So  we  each  make  our  own  attempt  to  solve  the  problem,  and  if 
diametrically  opposed  views  are  put  before  us  to-day,  quot 
homines  tot  senlentice,  and  the  more  interesting  our  debate. 

One  idea  I  would  throw  out,  that  it  is  not  balance  of  informa¬ 
tion,  but  balance  of  opportunity  which  is  needed.  When  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  speak  chiefly  about  mathematics,  I 
looked  up  an  essay  on  Aims  of  Education  by  one  of  the  most 
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eminent  mathematicians  of  the  day,  Dr.  Whitehead,  and  one 
remark  of  his  seems  germane  to  the  general  discussion  :  “Culture 
is  activity  of  thought  and  receptiveness  to  beauty  and  human 
feeling.  Scraps  of  information  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
A  merely  well-informed  man  is  the  most  useless  bore  on  God’s 
earth.”  Other  things  being  equal,  we  would  rather  be  well 
informed  than  ill  informed,  but  it  is  the  other  things  that  matter, 
the  activity  of  the  thought,  not  the  stored  information.  In 
ordinary  learning  the  ability  to  use  books  is  more  important 
than  sheer  memory  ;  the  scholar  knows  where  to  find  what  he 
wants,  his  mind  is  enlarged  by  access  to  libraries  in  which  the 
labours  of  other  minds  are  stored.  If  we  think  of  the  world 
as  a  great  library,  the  educated  mind  has  perhaps  learned  little 
beyond  the  alphabet,  but  can  spell  out  meanings,  where  the 
uneducated  can  only  gaze  too  often  open  mouthed  as  well  as 
open  eyed.  Beside  Dr.  Whitehead’s  well  informed  bore,  we  may 
set  the  man  in,  I  think,  one  of  Belloc’s  essays,  who  went  round  the 
world,  but  for  all  he  had  to  say  about  it  when  he  came  back  it 
might  as  well  have  been  flat  ! 

Dr.  Whitehead's  version  of  knowing  something  about  every¬ 
thing  and  everything  about  something  is  as  follows  :  ■“  What 
education  has  to  impart  is  an  intimate  sense  for  the  power  of 
ideas,  for  the  beauty  of  ideas  and  for  the  structure  of  ideas, 
together  with  a  particular  body  of  knowledge  which  has  peculiar 
reference  to  the  life  of  the  being  possessing  it.”  As  regards  the 
peculiar  body  of  knowledge  every  woman  should  have  her  special 
study,  her  chosen  profession  by  which  she  can  maintain  a  life 
of  her  own  irrespective  of  marriage.  But  the  majority  of 
women  do  marry  and  for  most  of  these,  not  indeed  their  general 
information,  but  their  general  interests  and  outlook  upon  the 
world  are  more  important  than  the  depth  and  completeness  of 
their  specialised  knowledge.  Let  a  girl  specialise  at  school  by 
all  means  if  she  wishes,  not  for  the  actual  value  of  the  knowledge 
she  may  gain,  but  because  it  is  seen  to  be  the  best  way  of  stimu¬ 
lating  and  keeping  alive  her  intellectual  and  aesthetic  interests. 
Consider  the  woman  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have  children  of  her 
own  ;  she  must  become  a  child  again  with  them,  and  as  they 
pass  from  childhood  to  enquiring  boy  and  girlhood,  how  is  the 
mother  to  accompany  or  even  follow  her  child  on  his  astonishing 
voyage  of  discovery  if  her  own  education  has  closed  all  avenues 
into  the  world  which  he  sees  ?  For  the  child  it  is  the  seeing  eye 
chiefly  which  is  needed.  “  Lift  I  up  and  let  I  see  it  raining,” 
says  the  small  girl  in  one  of  Mrs.  Meynell’s  essays,  and  when  told 
it  was  not  raining,  “  Lift  I  up  and  let  I  see  it  not  raining.”  Let 
I  see  !  For  the  boy  or  girl  it  is  the  seeking  mind.  Walter  de 
la  Mare  speaks  thus  of  the  boy:  “  He  loves  ‘  a  forward  motion,’ 
the  faster  the  better.  When  1  shades  of  the  prison  house  ’ 
begin  to  close  about  him  he  immediately  sets  out  to  explore  the 
jail.  His  natural  impulse  is  to  discover  the  thronging,  com¬ 
plicated,  busy  world,  to  sail  out  into  the  West,  rather  than  to 
dream  of  a  remote  Orient.  He  is  a  restless,  curious,  untiring 
enquirer  ;  though  preferably  on  his  own  line  rather  than  on 
those  dictated  to  him.  He  wants  to  test,  to  examine,  to  ex¬ 
periment.”  This  is  the  stage  at  which  too  many  mothers  lose 
touch  with  their  children,  especially  perhaps  with  their  boys. 
It  is  a  stage  to  which  we  do  not  always  give  full  scope  in  our 
schools. 

In  considering  general  education  we  must  concentrate  on 
vision  and  outlook  rather  than  on  content  of  knowledge.  At 
all  costs  interest  must  be  kept  alive.  But  at  the  same  time 
girls  have  to  be  taught  to  work  ;  somehow  we  have  got  to 
teach  them  that  life  is  and  ought  to  be  strenuous,  and  yet  not 
make  it  for  them,  as  it  ought  not  to  be,  a  grind.  I  think  myself 
that  the  habit  of  hard  work  is  best  acquired  in  subjects  of  which 
a  girl  is  fond,  but  there  is  some  force  in  the  complaint  of  another 
mathematician-philosopher :  "  There  is  among  educational 

reformers  a  certain  fear  of  demanding  great  efforts,  and  in  the 
world  at  large  a  growing  unwillingness  to  be  bored.”  To  give 
a  girl  a  curriculum  of  soft  options  is  only  a  lesser  evil  than 
overworking  her.  On  the  other  hand  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
is  talked  about  soft  options.  To  a  University  professor,  drawing 
is  by  its  very  nature  a  soft  option,  a  classic  will  scoff  at  French, 
a  physicist  at  botany.  I  believe  that  all  the  ordinary  school 
subjects  can  be  made  good  training  ground  for  the  mind.  The 
only  sense  I  can  see  in  the  usual  talk  is  that  certainly  some 
subjects  can  be  made  very  easy  and  useless  by  bad  teaching, 
whereas  Latin  and  mathematics  (and  this  is  very  likely  entirely 
private  prejudice)  remain  hard  however  they  are  taught,  though 
whether  if  badly  taught  they  are  any  less  useless  because  they 
are  hard,  I  am  doubtful. 


Perhaps  I  ought  to  throw  down  a  few  apples  of  discord.  I 
think  a  classical  education  the  best  there  is  for  those  whose 
bent  is  in  that  direction,  but  I  do  not  follow  the  Classical  Report 
in  requiring  that  all  girls  should  learn  Latin,  because  I  think 
that  home  circumstances  or  short  school  life  make  one  foreign 
language  all  that  many  girls  can  tackle.  I  hold  that  all  girls 
should  learn  one  foreign  language  for  the  sake  of  contact  with  a 
civilisation  not  their  own,  but  for  the  average  girl  I  should  lay 
greater  stress  on  the  power  to  read  the  language  than  on  the 
power  to  write  it.  I  think  all  girls  should  learn  mathematics 
for  a  time,  but  I  do  not  think  the  distinctive  training  given  by 
mathematics  depends  nearly  so  much  upon  the  ground  covered 
as  upon  the  way  it  is  tackled.  Some  science  also  for  some  time 
I  should  advocate  for  all,  but  here  I  feel  I  must  anticipate  an 
attack  likely  to  be  made  upon  me  by  a  speaker  on  science. 
I  signed  the  Science  Report,  of  which  one  clause  recommended 
that  science  ( not  science  or  mathematics)  should  be  made  com¬ 
pulsory  for  School  Certificate.  I  disapproved  of  that  recom¬ 
mendation  then,  but  had  I  produced  a  minority  report  it 
would  have  been  a  minority  of  one,  and  would  have  been  regarded 
universally  as  a  desire  to  claim  a  soft  option  for  girls.  At 
that  time  I  thought  it  wiser  not  to  challenge  public  opinion  and 
to  let  the  girls  go  along  with  the  boys.  Now  I  can  only  regret 
the  cowardice  which  caused  worldly  wisdom  to  conquer. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  apology  which  I  feel  I  owe  to  my 
audience.  When  I  came  to  consider  my  speech,  alas,  far  too 
late,  I  realised  that  I  ought  never  to  have  yielded  even  to  the 
pressure  described  at  the  outset.  I  have,  as  you  will  realise, 
had  nothing  to  say  to  you  about  balance,  and  it  is  because  I 
do  not  really  believe  in  it  in  my  heart.  I  hardly  care  what  a 
girl  learns  so  long  as  she  feels  zest  in  learning.  Being  a  head 
mistress  I  have  to  make  a  time-table,  and  it  is  very  conventional 
and  ordinary,  but  I  lop  and  mutilate  it  for  individuals,  and 
should  by  conviction  do  so  much  more  freely  were  it  not  for  the 
pressure  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  external  examinations. 
I  try  to  preserve  some  sort  of  balance,  not  because  I  particularly 
want  to  produce  well  balanced  scholars,  but  for  fear  some 
individuals  should  find  their  tastes  uncatered  for.  If  a  girl 
at  the  end  of  her  school  life  has  retained  in  all  its  freshness  the 
desire  for  knowledge  with  which  she  was  born,  and  has  also 
developed  the  power  to  think,  which,  present  in  each  of  us  in 
varying  degree,  needs  training  and  exercise  during  adolescent 
life,  then  that  girl  is  well  educated,  however  wide  the  regions 
of  her  ignorance  may  be,  for  she  has  the  power  to  conquer  them 
at  will.  “  Rich  labour  is  the  struggle  to  be  wise,”  says  George 
Meredith,  the  struggle  itself,  not  the  outcome  of  the  struggle. 

I  should  like  to  close  with  words  of  the  mathematician 
philosopher  I  quoted  above.  He  pleads  for  “  an  endeavour  to 
rouse  and  stimulate  the  love  of  mental  adventure.  The  world 
in  which  we  live  is  various  and  astonishing  :  some  of  the  things 
that  seem  plainest  grow  more  and  more  difficult  the  more  they 
are  considered  ;  other  things  which  might  have  been  thought 
quite  impossible  to  discover  have  nevertheless  been  laid  bare  by 
genuis  and  industry.  The  powers  of  thought,  the  vast  regions 
which  it  can  master,  the  much  more  vast  regions  which  it  can 
only  suggest  to  imagination,  give  to  those  whose  minds  have 
travelled  beyond  the  daily  round  an  amazing  richness  of  material, 
an  escape  from  the  triviality  and  weariness  of  familiar  routine, 
by  which  the  whole  of  life  is  filled  with  interest,  and  the  prison 
walls  of  the  commonplace  are  broken  down.  To  give  this  joy, 
in  a  greater  or  less  measure,  to  all  who  are  capable  of  it,  is  the 
supreme  end  for  which  the  education  of  the  mind  is  to  be  valued. 

'•  It  will  be  said  that  the  joy  of  mental  achievement  must  be 
rare,  that  there  are  few  who  can  appreciate  it.  and  that  ordinary 
education  can  take  no  account  of  so  aristocratic  a  good.  I  do 
not  believe  this.  The  joy  of  mental  adventure  is  far  commoner 
in  the  young  than  in  grown  men  and  women.  Among  children 
it  is  very  common,  and  grows  naturally  out  of  the  period  of 
make-believe  and  fancy.  It  is  rare  in  later  life,  because  every¬ 
thing  is  done  to  kill  it  during  education.  Men  fear  thought  as 
they  fear  nothing  else  on  earth,  more  than  ruin,  more  even  than 
death.  Thought  is  subversive  and  revolutionary,  destructive 
and  terrible ;  thought  is  merciless  to  privilege,  established 
institutions,  and  comfortable  habits  ;  thought  is  anarchic  and 
lawless,  indifferent  to  authority,  careless  of  the  well-tried  wisdom 
of  the  ages.  Thought  looks  into  the  pit  of  hell  and  is  not  afraid. 
It  sees  man,  a  feeble  speck  surrounded  by  unfathomable  depths 
of  silence  ;  yet  it  bears  itself  proudly,  as  unmoved  as  if  it  were 
lord  of  the  universe.  Thought  is  great  and  swift  and  free,  the 
light  of  the  world,  and  the  chief  glory  of  man.” 
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THE  CLASSICS  AS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  HUMANITIES. 


Miss  Brock,  Litt.D.  (Mary  Datchelor  School,  Camberwell), 
spoke  of  the  classics  as  the  foundation  stone  of  the  humanities, 
addressing  especially  those  who  were  “  sympathetic  towards 
the  classics  ;  for  in  the  eighteen  months  during  which  she  had 
sat  on  the  Prime  Minister’s  committee  she  had  learnt  a  profound 
distrust  of  sympathy.  The  classics  were  suffering  from  too 
much  sympathy  and  too  little  conviction.  The  object  of 
education  was  to  open  doors,  to  give  the  desire  to  know-  and  the 
power  to  know,  and  to  provide  some  “  garden  of  the  soul  ”  in 
which  refreshment  and  recreation  might  be  found  ;  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  encyclopaedic  persons.  The  well-informed  person  was  not 
always  educated  ;  for  it  was  not  facts  but  the  interpretation  of 
facts  which  was  truth.  The  whole  business  of  the  selection  of 
subjects  in  the  curriculum  came  back  to  this  fact — that  the 
omission  of  different  subjects  left  different  sorts  of  gaps.  The 
omission  of  Latin  left  a  different  sort  of  gap  from  that  caused  by 
the  omission  of  a  modern  language,  and  the  total  omission  of 
Latin  to  us  of  Western  Europe  meant  a  difference  not  only  in 
the  quantity  but  in  the  quality  of  knowledge.  So  it  should  be 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  average  girl.  We  did  not 
merely  use  our  own  language  more  accurately  from  knowing 
even  a  smattering  of  Latin  ;  it  was  simply  a  different  thing.  It 
was  a  different  thing  to  a  person  to  whom  "  magnanimous  ”  was 
not  merely  ‘‘kind  ”  or  to  whom  “  crossing  the  Rubicon  ”  meant 
something  more  than  making  a  decision.  French  was  not  just- 
easier  to  learn  with  a  knowledge  of  Latin  ;  it  was  different. 
History  was  not  simply  easier  to  grasp  if  a  girl  had  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  Rome  ;  it  was  different  in  quality.  For  Rome  is  the 
key  to  so  much  ;  and  by  the  compactness  of  Roman  history, 
by  the  fact  that  we  can  see  the  end  from  the  beginning  and  trace 
the  principles  at  work,  it  is  possible  to  gain  a  power  of  judgment 
and  understanding  of  fundamental  problems,  as  vital  to  the 
citizen  as  a  knowledge  of  contemporary  facts,  and  far  harder  to 
acquire.  The  mind  training  given  by  Latin  was  different  from 
that  given  by  a  modern  language.  In  days  of  catchwords  and 
jargon  one  could  ill  afford  to  throw  overboard  any  training  in 
clarity  of  thought  and  expression.  All  types  must  be  catered 
for.  Many  girls  might  learn  logic  and  deduction  from  science 
and  mathematics,  but  others  would  learn  these  things  from  the 
process  of  reducing  a  sentence  to  its  lowest  terms  and  building 
it  up  again,  w-hich  is  Latin  prose  ;  j  ust  as  many  people  had  learnt 
logic  and  reasoning  not  from  Euclid,  but  from  his  countryman 
Socrates,  because  their  minds  were  made  that  way.  If  Latin 
was  to  maintain  its  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  average  girl  it 
must  be  on  its  merits  ;  those  who  taught  it  were  often  to  blame 
for  the  criticisms  and  indifference  it  met  with,  partly  because 
they  had  not  been  sufficiently  clear  as  to  what  they  were  aiming 
at  for  the  non -specialist.  A  short  course  was  too  often  a 
truncated  thing  which  led  nowhere,  leaving  no  sense  of  achieve¬ 
ment  or  success.  Further,  Latin  has  been  too  often  entrusted 
to  people  who  did  not  know  enough  of  it  to  teach  it.  Few 
subjects  were  so  bad  as  bad  Latin.  Chemistry  would  not  be 
entrusted  to  teachers  as  ill  equipped  as  some  of  those  who  taught 
Latin  ;  if  it  had  been  the  schools  would  have  been  blown  up  long 
ago.  Before  omitting  Latin  from  the  curriculum  it  was  necessary 
to  see  that  the  subject  which  took  its  place  was  educationally 
of  greater  value.  For  to  know  no  Latin  at  all  was  to  under¬ 
stand  and  interpret  so  many  other  things  less  well.  The  average 
person  w-ould  miss  the  ground  floor  in  the  house  of  the  Humanities 
more  than  the  top  story  or  the  roof.  Anyone  who  had  lived 
and  talked  day  after  day  with  an  educated  person  who  knew  no 
Latin  at  all  would  know  that  the  gap  was  bigger  than  was  some¬ 
times  realised. 

So  far  she  had  been  resting  the  -case  for  Latin  rather  on  its 
relation  to  other  subjects  than  on  its  own  intrinsic  value.  She 
had  not  forgotten  Virgil  and  Horace,  Cicero  and  Tacitus  ;  but 
she  realised  that  if  Latin  came  in  as  the  second  foreign  language 
it  did  so  in  the  place  of  German  or  Italian.  She  would  not  follow 
Aristophanes,  and  weigh  the  poets  in  the  scales — Virgil  against 
Dante  or  Virgil  against  Goethe  ;  though  here  Latin  had  at  least 


nothing  to  fear.  In  Virgil  alone  they  had  a  poet  in  whom 
beauty  was  combined  with  a  simplicity  and  directness  to  which 
young  minds  were  peculiarly  responsive.  It  was  not  all  the 
mastei-pieces  of  literature  which  could  be  profitably  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  girl  of  fifteen,  but  she  had  rarely  known  Virgil  to  fail, 
if  he  was  not  swamped  by  notes  and  explanations. 

The  case  for  Greek  was  different.  She  asked  whether  the 
figures  in  the  report  really  represented  the  value  which  the 
Association  attached  to  Greek.  In  1919  451  girls  out  of  over 
100,000  learnt  Greek — a  percentage  of  .4.  It  was  not  a  question 
of  privilege  but  of  existence.  She  was  not  urging  Greek  for  any 
but  those  of  real  linguistic  ability.  For  such  girls  there  was 
nothing  more  quickening  and  no  literature  comparable  with 
Greek  literature,  with  its  masterpieces  in  almost  every  literary 
form  of  prose  and  verse.  She  would  not  talk  theories,  but  give 
a  concrete  illustration  from  her  own  experience.  Four  years 
ago  she  had  gone  to  a  big  South  London  school  in  a  poor  district 
— a  school  in  which  about  400  of  the  scholars  were  ex-elementary 
children.  She  had  found  some  Latin  there  but  no  Greek.  At 
first  she  had  accepted  the  dictum  that  if  French  is  not  begun 
until  1 1 ,  and  then  Latin  is  added,  there  was  no  time  for  a  third 
language — that  girls  “  of  this  type  ”  could  not  profit  by  the 
study  of  Greek,  that  it  was  better  for  them  to  do  other  things  more 
thoroughly.  However  she  could  not  help  just  mentioning 
Greek  sometimes  ;  it  had  a  way  of  slipping  into  Scripture 
lessons,  English,  Latin,  history,  and  art.  And  she  thought  it 
would  do  them  no  harm  to  hear  some  translations,  so  she  read 
them  some,  including  Professor  Gilbert  Murray’s  translations  of 
Euripides  ;  and  the  Dramatic  Society  acted  a  Greek  play,  to 
which  the  parents  came.  To  understand  the  power  of  Euripides 
one  should  see  a  play  acted  in  Camberwell.  Some  of  the  girls 
asked  if  they  might  learn  Greek.  For  two  years  she  had  refused  ; 
then  she  began  a  class  with  a  few  picked  girls  in  it,  six  or  eight, 
two  years  before  the  time  for  the  first  examination  ;  for  she  was 
determined  that  Greek  must  have  an  examination  value  if  it  was 
not  to  mean  overwork  or  the  treating  of  the  subject  in  an 
amateur  fashion.  The  experiment  was  fully  j  ustified  ;  the  zest 
and  joy  of  that  class  and  their  response  were  difficult  to  describe. 
It  had  not  only  made  a  difference  to  the  girls  who  learnt  Greek, 
but  to  the  whole  school.  The  little  Greek  leaven  was  leavening 
the  whole  lump.  There  is  something  missing  in  a  Greekless 
school.  For  if  Greek  were  left  out  altogether  it  meant  not 
merely  the  elimination  of  Greek,  but  of  the  Spirit  of  Hellenism. 

Yet  only  .4  per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  our  schools  were  learning 
Greek,  and  in  many  areas  there  was  no  school  where  Greek  was 
taught.  Was  it  because  we  do  not  think  Greek  worth  teaching  ? 
Or  was  it  partly  because  the  worst  thing  about  a  bureaucratic 
system  of  education  was  the  subtle  and  numbing  effect  it  had  on 
the  heads  of  schools,  who  spent  their  time  filling  in  forms,  and 
forgot  that  their  souls  were  their  own  ?  If  they  wanted  to  teach 
Greek  and  could  evolve  a  reasonable  scheme  for  including  it  and 
had  a  capable  teacher,  no  one  could  prevent  them.  It  gave  her  a 
peculiar  joy  to  reflect  that  in  spite  of  all  the  people  who  were 
busy  running  her  school,  one  subject  was  taught  there  because 
she  and  her  staff  believed  in  it,  and  not  because  it  was  prescribed 
in  any  regulations. 

In  discussing  the  “  balance  ”  of  the  curriculum  the  conference 
itself  met  in  the  spirit  of  Hellenism — “  nothing  in  excess.” 

“  Sow  with  the  hand  and  not  with  the  full  sack.”  If  the  educa¬ 
tion  given  was  to  be  one  in  which  the  whole  was  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts,  we  could  not  dispense  with  the  spirit  of 
Hellenism,  the  spirit  of  directness,  truth,  and  beauty,  of  sanity 
and  self-control.  If  the  .4  per  cent,  grew  less,  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  there  would  be  none  in  their  schools  who  had  themselves 
drunk  from  the  source,  and  who  could  interpret  and  transmit 
that  spirit  to  the  many  others  who  in  every  generation  would 
get  their  only  contact  with  Greek  from  translations.  And  if 
that  happened,  then  education,  however  well  informed,  however 
logical,  reasonable,  and  ‘‘balanced,”  would  have  lost  some  of 
that  desire  to  know  and  power  to  know,  some  of  the  things  that 
were  lovely  and  of  good  report ;  and  they  would  not  come  back. 
The  real  reason  for  giving  some  girls  access  to  Greek  was  that 
Greek  literature  was  beautiful ;  beautiful  in  itself  and  precious 
as  a  canon  of  beauty  in  days  of  veering  fashion,  eccentricity,  and 
material  values.  It  was  for  those  who  believed  in  Greek  not  to 
give  the  Greek  writers  their  sympathy,  which  perhaps  Plato 
and  Euripides  did  not  greatly  need,  but  to  take  such  direct 
action  on  their  behalf  as  was  open  to  head  mistresses  in  their 
own  area,  and  if  possible  in  their  own  school. 
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^ESTHETICS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 

By  Miss  Ainslie. 


I  propose  to  lay  before  you  some  reasons  for  assigning  an 
important  place  in  the  school  curriculum  to  subjects  of  aesthetic 
interest.  Where  illustrations  of  the  general  point  of  view  are 
given,  or  suggestions  made,  they  will  be  drawn  mainly  from 
pictorial  art.  Other  speakers  will  no  doubt  deal  more  effectively 
than  I  could,  with  music,  drama,  and  similar  topics. 

There  are  current  at  the  present  time  many  conflicting  theories 
as  to  the  aesthetic  attitude,  and  the  significance  of  a  work  of 
art.  What  is  done  in  our  school  studios  depends  in  the  last 
resort  upon  our  views  of  art  as  a  factor  in  life.  These  are 
therefore  of  fundamental  importance. 

In  what  follows  I  shall  assume  (without  proof  of  defence) 
certain  conclusions  regarding  aesthetic  experience  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  true,  but  which  some  of  those  present  may  be  unable 
to  accept.  I  am  well  aware,  I  realise  with  misgiving,  that  my 
conclusions  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  teaching  of  Croce, 
who  has  recently  done  such  valuable  work  in  the  sphere  of 
aesthetics.  T  am  reluctant  to  be  dogmatic,  but  the  time  allotted 
to  me  is  short.  The  points  I  wish  to  make  at  this  stage  are 
three — all  more  or  less  controversial  : — 

1.  In  the  first  place  I  would  claim  that  it  is  misleading  to 
regard  a  work  of  art  merely  as  a  form  of  self-expression. 
In  every  work  of  art  there  is  no  doubt  something  personal 
and  individual,  but  what  it  embodies  is  not  merely  an 
expression  of  individuality,  but  a  discovery  of  what  is 
spiritual  and  eternal.  Expressiveness  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  adequate  criterion  of  a  work  of  art.  This  is  too  narrow 
a  view.  It  is,  I  think,  truer  to  say  that  a  work  of  art  is 
an  expression  of  an  aspect  of  reality  which  has  its  parallels 
in  truth  and  goodness.  A  work  of  art,  whether  it  be 
poetry,  music,  or  sculpture,  makes  its  appeal  to  that 
within  us  which  craves  the  revelation  of  spiritual  signifi¬ 
cance  in  material  things.  The  true  value  of  a  work  of  art 
will  be  found  to  lie  here,  and  not  in  its  rarity  or  uniqueness. 

2.  In  the  second  place  it  is  misleading  to  think  of  a  work  of 
art  as  complete  when  imagination  has  conceived  it,  and  to 
treat  as  of  small  account  the  process  of  realising  it  in 
material  form.  Our  visions  are  not  works  of  art — the 
creative  impulse  must  embody  itself  in  the  appropriate 
medium — clay,  metal,  words,  movement. 

3.  My  third  point  is  that  there  are  degrees  of  beauty.  The 
highest  types  of  beauty  are  likely  to  reveal  themselves 
only  to  those  who  have  undergone  a  certain  aesthetic 
discipline.  There  is  an  outer  court,  and  an  inner  sanctuary 
to  which  only  initiates  are  admitted.  Croce  denies  such 
a  distinction  as  I  have  here  made.  He  would  not,  I 
suppose,  admit  as  I  ask  you  to  do,  that  a  delicately  carved 
cherry  stone  is  not  as  perfect  a  work  of  art  as  the  Parthenon 
frieze,  or  some  elegant  verses  from  Austin  Dobson  as  great 
as  a  Shakespearean  drama. 

If  you  admit  my  first  point,  you  will  not,  like  some  extremists, 
throw  over  all  artistic  tradition  and  convention.  You  may  also 
find  grounds  for  maintaining  the  useful  common-sense  distinction 
between  beauty  and  ugliness  which  is  at  present  much  called  in 
question. 

If  you  accept  the  second  point,  you  will  be  kept  in  sympathetic 
touch  with  the  craftsman  who  loves  the  materials  he  handles, 
and  not  merely  the  phantoms  of  his  own  imagination,  which 
thought  creates  in  moments  of  inspiration. 

If  you  accept  the  third  point,  you  will  recognise  the  importance 
of  training  the  aesthetic  sense. 

Unless  too  much  has  been  claimed  for  art,  a  very  important 
place  should  be  assigned  to  it  in  every  educational  scheme.  In 
early  Victorian  days  it  suffered  degradation.  Sketching  and  the 
execution  of  drawing-room  pieces  afforded  almost  the  only 
points  of  contact  between  education  and  art.  It  was  tacitly 
assumed  that  these  branches  of  study  were  only  appropriate  to 


the  inferior  mentality  of  girls.  To-day  we  are  inclined  to  insist 
that  some  serious  study  of  art  in  one  of  its  aspects  should  be 
provided  for  in  the  curriculum  of  boys  and  girls  alike.  We 
ought  probably  to  go  further  and  urge  that  more  opportunity  of 
specialising  in  art  should  be  given  at  the  school  stage  to  those 
who  are  exceptionally  gifted. 

The  study  of  art,  the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  attitude,  has 
assumed  a  new  importance  since  the  war.  The  grim  realities  of 
the  trenches  and  of  air  raids  have  imprinted  deeply  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  experienced  them  impressions  of  bloodshed  and 
horror.  Imagination  still  busies  itself  with  new  combinations 
of  desolation  and  outrage ;  memory  has  been  stained  with 
pictures  of  gloom  and  violence.  Feeling  has  been  blunted  ;  the 
senses  only  respond  to  strong  stimuli  ;  many  beautiful  objects 
which  were  the  world’s  heritage  have  been  swept  away. 
Domestic  life  has  lost  many  of  its  intimate  graces  and  refine¬ 
ments.  The  pressure  of  poverty  has  increased  in  the  homes  of 
the  people  the  squalor  and  unsightliness  which  can  only  be 
removed  by  expenditure  on  labour  and  material.  There  is 
over-crowding,  lack  of  cleanliness  and  order,  deterioration  of 
property. 

As  a  reaction  from  the  tension  and  discipline  of  the  war,  we 
have  the  craving  for  unnatural  excitement.  We  have  dancing 
without  restraint,  plays  full  of  primitive  or  perverted  passion, 
picture-houses  in  which  are  shown  films  that  are  often  in  their 
least  objectionable  forms  false  in  sentiment  and  misleading  as 
commentaries  on  life.  Of  the  grosser  kinds,  with  their  criminal 
suggestion,  it  is  needless  to  speak  here.  Mention  might,  however, 
be  made  of  the  mental  deterioration  likely  to  result  from  a  form 
of  entertainment  where  the  spectator  passively  absorbs  a  series 
of  impressions  too  rapid  and  indefinite  to  call  forth  healthy 
mental  reaction. 

The  study  of  art  when  pursued  under  right  conditions  refines 
the  taste  and  affords  an  escape  from  the  hard  facts  of  life.  It 
provides  a  scale  of  values  in  which  ideal  conceptions  are  placed 
higher  than  material  things.  It  supplies  the  imagination  with 
good  material,  directs  the  creative  impulse  into  noble  channels, 
and  brings  under  the  sway  of  beauty  familiar  and  everyday 
things  as  well  as  objects  of  pity  or  fear. 

Appreciation  of  art  (music,  poetry,  painting)  should  be 
developed  as  distinct  from  the  creative  impulse  and  skill  in 
technique.  Few  people  are  able  to  produce  first-class  works  of 
art,  but  the  many  who  look  at  or  listen  to  them  are  not  merely 
passive.  They  recreate  the  impressions  of  the  artist,  and  may 
contribute  elements  which  make  his  conception  more  complete. 
Perfect  beauty,  like  perfect  truth  or  goodness,  always  eludes  us. 
But  it  is  much  to  have  aroused  in  us  the  ardour  of  the  chase, 
and  to  learn  some  of  the  secrets  of  those  most  successful 
in  pursuit. 

The  supreme- joy  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  creation — as  all 
artists  tell  us.  This  happiness  ought  in  some  measure  to  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  practical  problem  seems  then  to  be  two-fold  : — 

i.  How  to  develop  in  our  pupils  the  right  attitude  of  mind, 
and  to  cultivate  artistic  discernment. 

ii.  How  to  stimulate  imagination  and  develop  technical 
skill. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  indirect  influences  are  all-important. 
So  far  as  possible  the  surroundings  of  the  child  should  be  beauti¬ 
ful.  A  well-ordered  home,  a  stately  school  building,  a  beautiful 
city,  charm  in,  natural  surroundings,  have  a  profound  influence. 
Where  these  do  not  exist,  beautiful  things  must  be  collected  and 
brought  into  the  school.  Quite  simple  things  are  always  to  be 
had.  You  remember  Pater’s  delight  as  a  child  in  the  delicate 
beauty  of  acorns,  and  the  glow  of  a  red  hawthorn  tree.  More 
costly  things  may  be  borrowed  and  shown.  There  should  be  no 
hasty  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  with  noisy  adver¬ 
tisement  of  beautiful  things,  but  a  time  comes  when  discernment 
can  be  quickened  by  skilled  suggestion. 

If  class-rooms  and  fittings  are  ugly,  and  replacement  is  impos¬ 
sible  in  these  hard  times,  we  can  sometimes  eliminate  undesirable 
objects  and  secure  more  of  the  charm  of  emptiness.  Plants 
are  always  to  be  had,  and  if  possible  large  numbers  of  pictures 
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L’Eclusier  (E.  Souvestre).  L’Attaque  du  Moulin  (E.  Zola). 

La  Montre  du  Doyen  :  Le  Vieux  Tailleur  (Erckmann-Chatrian). 

ADVANCED  SERIES.  Is.  9d.  each  ;  Teachers’  Edition,  Is.  9d.  each. 

Fontenoy  (P.  and  V.  Margueritte).  Le  Comte  Kostia  (V.  Cherbuliez). 

Trente  et  Quarante  (E.  About).  Ursule  Mirouet  (H.  de  Balzac). 

A  FULL  LIST  OF  MESSRS.  LONGMANS’  BOOKS  ON  LATIN  AND  FRENCH  WILL  BE  SENT  POST  FREE 
_ ON  APPLICATION. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

INTERMEDIATE  PHYSICS. 

By  W.  WATSON,  C.M.G.,  A.R.C.S.,  I). Sc.  (Lond.),  F.R.S.  With  Diagrams.  8vo.  15s.  net. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICS,  including  a  Collection  of  Examples  and  Questions. 

By  W.  WATSON,  C.M.G.,  A.R.C.S.,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.R.S. 

Seventh  Edition.  Revised  by  HERBERT  MOSS,  M.Sc.  (Lond.),  A.R.C.S.,  D.I.C. 

With  Diagrams.  8vo.  21s. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS. 

A  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Student  working  in  a  Physical  Laboratory. 

By  W.  WATSON,  C.M.G.,  A. R.C.S.,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.R.S.  With  278  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.  For  Advanced  Students. 

By  SYDNEY  G.  STARLING,  B.Sc.,  A.R.C.Sc.  With  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A  COURSE  IN  PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS. 

By  F.  M.  SAXELBY,  M.Sc.,  B.A.  With  200  Figures,  Examination  Questions,  and  Answers  to  the 
Examples.  8vo.  12s. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS. 

By  F.  M.  SAXELBY,  M.Sc.,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  4s. 

HYGIENE. 

By  J.  LANE  NOTTER,  M.A.,  M.D.,  and  R.  H.  FIRTH. 

Ninth  Edition.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A  CAUSAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

By  J.  MARTIN,  B.Sc.,  Senior  Geography  Master,  Coopers’  Company’s  School,  London. 

With  110  Maps,  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION. 

By  ROBERT  R.  RUSK,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Examiner  in  Experimental  Education  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

BOOKS  by  the  late  FRANK  RITCHIE,  M.A. 

First  Steps  in  Latin.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Key  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only.  4s .  post  free. 

Second  Steps  in  Latin.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s. 

Easy  Latin  Passages  for  Translation. 

Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Fabulae  Faciles.  A  First  Latin  Reader.  Con¬ 
taining  Detached  Sentences  and  Consecutive 
Stories.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

Crown  8vo.  3s. 

Imitative  Exercises  in  Easy  Latin  Prose. 

Based  on  “  Fabulse  Faciles.”  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Key  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only.  5s.  post  free. 

Easy  Continuous  Latin  Prose. 

Crown  8 vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  Practical  English  Grammar. 

Crown  8 vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  MESSRS.  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.’S  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS  WILL  BE 

SENT  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 


First  Steps  in  English  Grammar. 

Crown  8vo.  2s. 

First  Steps  in  Caesar.  The  Expeditions  to 
Britain,  De  Bello  Gallico,  IV,  20-36  ;  and 
V.  8-23.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

Preparatory  Caesar:  De  Bello  Gallico. 

Crown  8vo.  Book  II,  2s.  Book  III,  2s. 
Books  II  and  III,  3s.  6d. 

Latin  Grammar  Papers.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Easy  Ovid.  With  Rules  for  Scansion  and  Exercises 
thereon.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

A  First  Latin  Verse  Book.  Crown  8 vo.  2s.  6d. 
First  Steps  in  Greek.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Greek  Method  for  Beginners. 

By  F.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  and  E.  H.  Moore,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Key  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only.  5s.  6d. 
post  free. 
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From  THOMAS  MURBY  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


GEOLOGY, 

A  pocket  elition  in  limp  cloth  with  round  corners,  3s.  net. 

GEOLOGICAL  EXCURSIONS  ROUND  LONDON. 

By  G.  M.  Davies,  M.Sc.,  F.G.S. 

THE  STUDY  OF  CRYSTALS  IN  SCHOOLS. 

By  T.  V.  Barker,  University  Lecturer  in  Chemical  Crystallography,  Oxford, 
and  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  9d.  net. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  TOWARDS  THE  STUDY  OF  CRYSTALS 
IN  SCHOOLS. 

By  T.  V.  Barker.  Is.  net. 

RUTLEY’S  MINERALOGY. 

Revised  by  H.  H.  Read,  A.R.C.S.,  B.Sc.  6s.  net. 

MINERALS  AND  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

By  H.  G.  Smith,  A.R.C.S.,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S.  5s.  net. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PALAEONTOLOGY. 

By  A.  Morley  Davies,  A.R.C.S.,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  Lecturer  in  Paleontology, 
Imperial  College  of  Science.  12s.  6d.  net. 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

A  series  of  Nets  (with  instructions)  for  making  a  set  of  41  models  of  Crystals. 
3s.  net. 

Send  for  T.  Murby  &  Co.’s  full  list  of  Geo'ogical  Books. 


COLLECTIONS  AND  APPARATUS. 

Mineral  Collections.  Models  of  Crystals.  Blowpipe  Apparatus. 

Rock  Collections.  Micro  Sections.  Card  Trays. 

Fossil  Collections.  Microscopes.  Cabinets. 

Crystals. 

SMALL  COLLECTIONS  (for  Beginners). 

20  specimens  of  each.  (a)  Precious  Stones.  (b)  Earthy  Minerals, 
(c)  Sedimentary  Rocks,  (d)  Metallic  Minerals  and  Ores,  (e)  Metamorphic, 
Igneous,  and  Volcanic  Rocks,  (f)  British  Fossils. 

FOR  FIELD  WORK  :  Hammers,  Chisels,  Satchels,  etc. 

Leaflets  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  thirty  have  been  prepared,  giving  particulars 
of  these  Collections  and  Apparatus,  any  of  which  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application 


RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

For  Schools  where  Text-books  are  used  as  supplementary  to  the 

Teacher’s  Work. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  COMMENTARIES,  by  DR.  G.W.and  REV.  J.  H. 
WADE. 

Larger  Series.  II  Samuel.  4s.  net. 

Smaller  Series.  II  Samuel.  2s.  net. 

“  The  name  of  Dr.  Wade  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  careful  and  conscientious 
work.  In  our  opinion  the  editors  have  accomplished  a  difficult  task  with  a 
remarkable  degree  of  success.” — The  Journal  of  Education. 

DR.  KNAPP’S  NEW  TESTAMENT  COMMENTARIES. 

Larger  Series  :  Smaller  Series  : 

St.  Mark.  2s.  6d.  net.  St.  Matthew.  2s.  net. 

St.  Luke.  4s.  net.  St.  Mark.  2s.  net. 

The  Acts.  4s.  net.  St.  Luke.  2s.  net. 

The  Acts  (i)  (i. — xvi.).  2s.  net. 

The  Acts  (ii)  (xiii. — xxviii.).  2s.  net. 

The  first  notice  of  the  first  volume  in  Dr.  Knapp's  series  was  as  follows  : — 

“  Dr.  Knapp  does  not  serve  up  the  usual  trite  commonplace  stuff  that  too 
often  finds  a  place  in  popular  handbooks.  He  has  made  a  real  study  of  the 
questions  with  which  he  deals,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  recent  important 
literature  dealing  with  his  subject  ;  in  consequence,  he  manages  to  impart 
to  his  discussion  a  freshness  too  often  wanting.” — The  Journal  of  Education. 

The  following  is  a  notice  of  the  most  recent  volume  by  Dr.  Knapp  : — 

“  Dr.  Knapp’s  manuals  have  now  won  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  newer 
school  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  and  this  edition  of  a  smaller 
work  on  St.  Matthew  follows  on  the  lines  of  its  predecessors.  It  combines  the 
results  of  modern  scholarship  with  a  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  based  on  the 
conviction  of  their  sacred  character  and  purpose.” 

T imes  Educational  Supplement. 


DRAWING,  CUTTING,  AND  MODELLING  IN  CARDBOARD. 

A  Course  suitable  for  scholars  in  the  Lower  Standards.  With  Teaching 
Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  W.  A.  Milton,  Principal  of  the  Central  Rand 
Manual  Training  Centres,  Johannesburg.  Crown  4to.  Liberally  Illustrated. 
7s.  6d.  net. 


THOMAS  MURBY  &  CO.,  1,  FLEET  LANE,  LUDGATE  CIRCUS,  E.C.  4. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 
_ AND  DENTAL  SCHOOL.  _ 

The  Medical  College  and  the  Dental  School  of  the  London  Hospital  are  fully  equipped  to  meet 
modern  requirements.  The  various  departments  are  under  the  direct  control  of  University  Professors 
or  Lecturers,  who  devote  their  time  entirely  to  work  in  their  department,  and  who  are  assisted  by  a 
number  of  Demonstrators.  The  Hospital  contains  950  beds  and  is  the  largest  General  Hospital  in 
England.  Its  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  extensive  docks,  factories,  and  workshops  of  the 
East  of  London  renders  it  for  accidents  one  of  the  largest  Hospitals  in  the  world.  The  Wards, 
Out-patient,  and  Special  Departments  present  a  wide  field  for  clinical  instruction,  and  afford  exceptional 
opportunities  for  acquiring  an  extensive  and  practical  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  disease. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES.— Thirty  -three  Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  awarded  annually, 
including  four  Entrance  Scholarships. 

FEES. — Medical  :  Intermediate  and  Final  Courses:  Entrance  Fee,  20  guineas.  Annual  Fee,  40  guineas- 

Final  Course  :  Entrance  Fee,  10  guineas.  Annual  Fee,  40  guineas. 

Dental  :  50  guineas  a  year  for  four  years. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  AND  REVISION  CLASSES  are  held  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Pharmacology,  and  Pathology  for  the  M.B.  and  Fellowship  Examinations. 

RESIDENT  APPOINTMENTS  are  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  Hospital  in  the  Kingdom. 

RESEARCH  FUNDS  of  over  £ 26,000  give  unrivalled  facilities  for  Medical  Research. 

ATHLETICSi  RESIDENCE,  Etc. — A  Clubs’  Union  with  an  Athletic  Ground  of  thirteen  acres, 
Students’  Hostel  on  Hospital  Grounds,  College  Dining  Hall,  etc. 

[Men  Students  only  are  eligible  for  admission .) 

A  Prospectus  giving  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  : 

Prof.  WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  M.B.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.C.S.,  MILE  END,  E.l. 
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(not  always  on  show)  should  be  available.  They  should  be 
arranged  skilfully,  so  as  to  prompt  analysis  and  comparison. 
Visits  to  museums,  picture  galleries,  even  artistically  arranged 
“  model  ”  rooms,  are  helpful.  An  impersonal  interest  in  dress 
might  be  with  advantage  cultivated,  but  this  is  not  easy. 
Different  types  of  beauty,  even  in  natural  scenery,  should  be 
realised,  the  austere  beauty  of  certain  stretches  of  Scottish 
scenery,  for  instance,  as  compared  with  the  softer  lines  and 
sunnier  colouring  of  English  landscapes.  Church  architecture 
may  be  studied  in  relation  to  climate  and  the  daily  life  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  creed  and  ritual.  (Adams  style  in  Edinburgh.) 
Imagination  may  be  kindled  by  literature  and  history  lessons, 
and  girls  encouraged  to  illustrate  legends  of  historic  scenes. 
School  entertainments  (dramatics,  tableaux,  etc.)  may  be  made 
a  means  of  art  education. 

The  stimulus  of  a  practical  end  may  be  relied  on  to  prove 
powerful  in  the  case  of  girls.  Designs  for  dresses,  hatbands, 
table-decorations,  even  a  school  banner,  are  undertaken  with 
enthusiasm.  An  exhibition  of  neck-laces  made  out  of  coloured 
clay  and  beads  by  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  was  lately  found  of 
interest  from  the  variety  and  skill  of  the  designs.  Many  showed 
marked  individuality  ;  some  had  a  certain  barbaric  attraction, 
rather  suggestive  of  certain  types  of  girls  at  the  present  day. 

No  time  is  left  to  discuss  methods  of  direct  instruction  in  art. 
Speaking  generally,  there  should  be  great  variety  in  models  and 
in  mediums  of  representation.  The  colour  sense  so  strong  in 
girls  should  be  gratified,  and  an  outlet  given  for  their  special 
aptitude  for  decorative  design.  Professor  Cizek  has  shown  us 
how  important  it  is  to  cultivate  initiative  and  independence  in 
the  child. 

To  sum  up.  I  have  tried  to  show  the  importance  of  developing 
the  aesthetic  interest  and  aptitude  of  every  boy  and  girl : — • 

Because  the  perception  of  beauty  is  a  revelation  of  one 
aspect  of  the  spiritual  life. 

Because  a  love  of  art  in  the  wide  sense  is  a  consolation  and 
corrective  in  these  days  of  warring  tendencies  and  un¬ 
disciplined  impulse. 

I  would  add  a  further  reason  : — 

Because  the  love  of  art  like  the  scientific  spirit,  serves  as  a 
bond  between  men  of  different  races,  and  helps  to  pro¬ 
mote  that  international  fellowship  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  imperious  need  of  our  time. 


THE  HUMANITIES— DIVINITY. 

By  Miss  Haig  Brown. 

To  the  subject  of  Divinity  is  usually  allotted  a  very  small  share 
of  the  school  time-table.  It  may  be  set  aside  at  once  that  such 
an  arrangement  can  be  due  either  to  expediency  or  to  a  tacit 
admission  that  this  subject  in  comparison  with  others  which 
make  a  more  successful  claim  on  a  liberal  share  of  time,  is  of  less 
importance  than  they,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  argue  about  the 
relative  importance  of  a  subject  which  is  neither  expedient  nor 
important,  but  vital.  But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  reason  for 
its  meagre  allowance  of  time  is  that  it  is  often  felt  that  much  of 
what  may  well  come  under  the  head  of  the  teaching  of  Divinity 
should  be  found  in  the  school  prayers,  in  the  lessons  other  than 
Divinity  lessons,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  generally,  and 
should  be  absorbed  spiritually  by  the  children  as  easily  and 
unconsciously  as  the  fresh  air  which  is  necessary  for  their  bodily 
health.  Although  this  point  of  view  cannot  be  held  to  be  wholly 
defensible,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  it.  The  atmosphere  of 
every  school  should  be  so  spiritually  fresh  and  pure  that  only 
honourable  thoughts,  actions  and  traditions  would  thrive  in  it, 
and  only  unselfish  aims  and  desires  would  be  the  prompting 
motives  of  conduct.  But  the  wish  that  such  an  atmosphere 
should  be  the  breath  of  the  spiritual  life  of  a  school  is  far  from 
being  the  proof  of  its  existence  as  we  all  know  well,  and  it  is 
possible  that  not  only  the  allotting  of  more  time  to  the  direct 
teaching  of  Divinity  is  necessary  to  help  to  produce  it,  but  that 
something  of  greater  importance  is  also  necessary,  and  that  is  a 
far  more  clearly  stated  and  sharply  defined  aim  in  the  teaching 
of  Scripture.  Probably  no  scheme  of  Divinity  would  be  thought 
to  be  complete  without  provision  made  for  instruction  in  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  certain  of  the  prophetic 
writings,  the  Psalms,  possibly  the  books  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes, 


the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  certain  of  the  Epistles,  and 
possibly  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  every  scheme  almost  certainly 
includes  as  an  essential  part  the  learning  by  heart  of  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  passages  of  both  Testaments.  But  what  is  this 
for  ?  What  is  its  aim  ? 

The  teaching  of  Scripture  will  be  of  practically  little  value 
unless  it  is  definitely  recognised  as  being  a  means  for  spiritual 
development,  a  means  whereby  the  conviction  can  be  brought 
home  that  it  is  the  things  of  the  spirit  that  are  the  ultimate 
reality.  And  if  only  that  means  were  always  used  with  all  the 
power  of  which  it  is  capable,  its  effect  might  turn  the  world 
upside  down,  for  children  are  by  nature  strongly  and  vividly 
interested  in  spiritual  matters,  and  their  anxiety  to  learn  about 
them  is  spontaneous  and  genuine,  yet  only  too  often  when  they 
ask  for  bread  we  give  them  a  stone.  We  do  them  that  cruel 
injustice,  not  intentionally  and  deliberately,  but  because  we  are 
vague  about  our  intention  in  our  religious  teaching.  We  do  not 
sufficiently  realise  that  the  training  of  the  spiritual  part  of  the 
child  has  to  be  undertaken  even  more  scientifically  and  systema¬ 
tically  than  the  training  of  other  parts  of  the  being,  even  as  it  is 
more  mysterious,  more  sensitive,  more  unknown  than  they  ;  and 
we  do  not  sufficiently  realise  that  the  objective  of  such  training 
must  be  to  drive  home  the  truth  that  the  professing  of  Christianity 
is  a  life-service  and  life-long  pledge,  that  it  is  an  undertaking 
whose  only  hope  of  being  carried  out  lies  in  taking  as  its  standard 
the  ideals  of  Christ  and  in  forming  the  character  after  the  example 
of  Christ.  To  work  towards  that  aim,  and  that  aim  only,  in 
every  Scripture  lesson,  whether  taken  from  the  Old  Testament 
or  the  New  Testament  would  cause  Scripture  teaching  to  grow  in 
intensity,  in  reality,  in  power.  A  fine  opportunity  is  given  by 
the  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament,  based  as  these  are  on  the 
career  of  a  small  nation,  of  little  importance  politically,  histori¬ 
cally  and  geographically,  yet  of  amazing  importance  spiritually 
because  of  a  religious  and  mystic  capacity  greater  than  its 
neighbours,  dreaming  dreams  and  seeing  visions  when  they  were 
still  turning  their  silver  and  their  gold  into  idols  ;  a  people  of 
imperfect  and  slow  moral  development,  refusing  to  understand 
the  stupendous  import  of  its  own  ideals,  turning  obstinately  from 
the  warnings,  the  rebukes  and  the  pleadings  of  its  prophets,  never 
able  to  see  that  spirit-empire,  not  world-empire,  should  have  been 
its  aim,  conscious  that  it  had  privileges  but  never  realising  what 
those  privileges  were,  and  finally  failing  to  recognise  the  Word 
when  He  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  them.  These  lessons 
have  a  theme  that  is  magnificent,  and  moral  lessons  that  are 
countless,  if  only  the  unity  of  the  whole  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
and  the  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament  treated  as  leading  up  to 
and  culminating  in  the  lessons  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
must  be  focussed  upon  the  presentation  to  the  world  of  the 
example  of  the  complete  and  perfect  human  life  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  struggles  and  efforts  of  the  pupils  of  the  Divine  Master  to 
establish  His  way  of  living  as  the  only  way  of  living  ;  struggles 
and  efforts  continuing  to  this  very  day  and  availing  much  less 
all  down  the  ages  than  they  should  have  availed  because  many 
who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians  are  content  with  a 
standard  of  life  lower  than  that  of  Christ,  and  cannot  or  will  not 
realise  that  to  live  their  Christianity  as  well  as  to  profess  it 
would  revolutionise  human  society. 

The  bounden  duty  of  all  Scripture  teaching  is  this — to 
convince  those  taught,  and  to  convince  them  so  that  they  may 
assimilate  it  while  they  are  still  young  and  the  conviction  may 
grow  with  their  growth,  that  the  Christian  ideal  and  the  Christ- 
like  life  are  the  hope  of  the  world  and  also  the  light  of  the  world, 
and  that  it  lies  within  the  power  of  all  Christians  to  bring  that 
hope  to  a  world  that  is  sick  because  it  is  long  deferred  and  to 
spread  the  glow  of  that  light  over  a  world  groping  in  a  darkness 
of  its  own  making. 

The  question  of  the  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  this  subject 
is  a  difficult  one  to  answer,  for  as  has  already  been  suggested,  it 
is  not  only  the  Divinity  lessons  that  should  serve  in  this  matter, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  said  in  this  connection  that  the  right 
choice  of  hymns  and  prayers  in  any  school  service  is  of  high  value, 
for  these  make  their  suggestion  not  only  to  the  individual  mind, 
but  also  from  the  fact  of  their  being  part  of  an  act  of  corporate 
worship,  to  the  group  mind. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  that  for  this  subject  to  gain  and  to 
keep  its  right  place  and  its  right  influence  in  the  school  curriculum 
it  is  not  so  much  that  a  more  generous  allowance  of  time  is  wanted, 
though  that  is  a  point  for  careful  consideration,  as  that  greater 
intensity  of  purpose  and  singleness  of  aim  are  an  urgent  necessity. 
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ALTERNATIVE  METHODS  OF  EDUCATION. 

By  Miss  Lowe. 


We  are  now  in  the  days  of  a  great  stir  in  the  educational 
world  :  the  various  sub-committees  of  the  Association  give  some 
indication  of  the  variety  of  issues  which  confront  those  who  have 
set  out  on  the  educational  highway,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  of 
all  the  issues  none  are  more  formidable  or  more  protean  than 
the  main  subject  of  our  Conference  this  year — the  Balance  of 
the  Curriculum,  unpopular  though  the  term  may  be — and  the 
subject  which  I  have  been  asked  to  introduce  to  you  this 
afternoon — “  Alternative  Methods  in  Education.” 

I  imagine  that  the  title  immediately  suggests  the  Dalton 
method,  but  I  want  to  leave  to  others  the  fuller  discussion  of  this 
method,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  try  to  put 
before  you  very  brie  fl  y  a  retrospect  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
methods  which  seem  to  have  been  adopted  at  different  times 
among  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world.  In  past  ages  it  would 
appear  that  the  pedagogues  had  one  great  advantage  over  us  : 
they  pursued  one  definite  line  in  the  education  of  their 
children  ;  they  apparently  did  not  question  the  efficacy  of  their 
own  system,  and  so  they  were  free  to  concentrate  all  their  efforts 
on  making  that  system  as  perfect  as  possible.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  live  in  a  perfect  welter  of  systems,  and  while  we  have  the 
one  supreme  advantage  of  not  being  stereotyped  and  of  being 
able  to  make  experiments,  we  do  run  the  great  risk  of  losing  our 
way  among  the  many  paths  that  stretch  out  before  us,  or  of 
straying  somewhat  aimlessly  from  one  path  to  another,  or  even 
of  following  a  path  which  ends  in  a  blind  alley.  I  should,  of 
course,  be  the  last  to  wish  to  discourage  experiment  and  to  check 
enterprise,  for  the  pioneering  spirit,  the  soul  of  adventure,  is  the 
life-giving  force  of  education,  but  I  think  we  have  to  be  increas¬ 
ingly  careful  to  exercise  great  judgment  in  the  adoption  of  new 
methods,  and,  if  on»e  they  are  adopted,  to  give  them  a  sufficiently 
long  trial  to  test  their  merits  or  demerits.  We  should  all  admit, 
I  think,  that  there  is  hardly  anything  more  deleterious  to  a 
school  than  instability,  and  that  just  as  we  really  do  aim  at 
(dare  I  say  so  ?)  a  right  balance  of  the  curriculum,  so  we  should 
try  to  achieve,  too,  a  balance  of  method  which  will  satisfy  both 
the  herd  instinct  and  the  claim  for  individuality  in  man. 

From  all  that  we  can  tell  of  ancient  times  and  countries  it  was 
in  classical  Greece  that  education  reached  its  highest  expression. 
The  Greeks  quite  deliberately  and  in  the  fullest  manner,  worked 
out  individuality  on  the  moral,  intellectual  and  aesthetic  side. 
They  developed  the  conception  of  free  personality  realising  itself 
through  social  institutions;  they  sought  the  ideal  of  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  for  all,  not  only  for  the  few,  and  they  understood 
how  to  attain  individuality  through  a  real  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  art,  or  as  Professor  Butelin  pithily  puts  the  whole 
case  .  Greece  first  took  up  the  task  of  equipping  man  with  all 
that  fits  him  for  civil  life  and  promotes  his  secular  well-being  ; 
of  unfolding  and  expanding  every  inborn  faculty  and  energy, 
bodily  and  mental ;  of  striving  restlessly  after  the  perfection  of 
the  whole,  and  finding  in  this  effort  after  an  unattainable  ideal 
that  by  which  man  becomes  like  to  the  gods.” 

Do  we  not  see  here  and  there  a  straining  after  that  which  those 
who  have  adopted  the  Dalton  method  are  seeking — the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  a  free  personality,  the  unfolding  and  expanding  of  every 
inborn  faculty  and  energy  ? 

To  a  great  extent  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  succeeded  in 
reaching  their  goal,  so  it  is  interesting  for  us  to  note  what 
methods  they  adopted  in  school  to  prepare  their  children,  or 
rather  their  boys,  for  the  fullness  and  beauty  of  life  which  every 
Greek  citizen  regarded  as  his  right.  And  here,  I  think,  we  meet 
with  something  to  surprise  us.  The  Greek  boy,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  later  he  developed  such  unique  independence  of 
thought,  appears  to  have  had  no  free  choice  either  of  subjects  or 
of  method.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  marched  off  to  school  in 
the  charge  of  an  elderly  slave.  He  was  obliged  to  submit  on 
certain  definite  lines  to  the  threefold  training  of  the  intellect  the 
emotions,  and  the  body.  He  was  obliged  to  study  the  following 
subjects  :  reading,  writing,  literary  appreciation  together  with 
rhetoric,  music  (vocal  and  instrumental),  drawing,  arithmetic 
physical  training  and  swimming.  He  was  forced  to  learn 
immense  passages  by  heart  :  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  be 
able  to  repeat  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  curriculum 
seems  to  have  been  fixed,  and  though  the  vases  give  evidence  of 
a  good  deal  of  individual  training,  the  stick,  strap,  cane  and  rod 
(not  that  I  advocate  these  stern  measures)  were  much  in  evidence 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  indication  of  a  free  choice  of  subject  by 
the  pupil  (sometimes  claimed  by  the  educationist  of  to-day  as 
the  only  means  of  ensuring  a  love  of  study),  and  yet  the  Greek 
youth  appears  as  a  rule  to  have  loved  intellectual  pursuits,  and 


certainly  the  Greek  student,  philosopher,  or  politician,  could 
think  for  himself. 

We  pass  on  to  another  phase  : — Education  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  schools  were  to  a  great  extent  monastery 
schools,  except  in  so  far  as  many  of  the  nobility  picked  up  a 
somewhat  precarious  education  under  the  feudal  system  in  the 
castles.  The  regime  was  Spartan,  whether  in  school  or  in  monas¬ 
tery,  and  the  discipline  rigid.  Compared  with  the  Greek  system, 
there  was  very  little  variety  of  subject  : — -reading,  writing, 
singing,  calculation  of  the  Church  Calendar,  and  in  the  Benedictine 
Rule  some  manual  work,  were  all  that  were  taught  at  first, 
though  later  the  study  of  real  theology  and  the  Classics  were 
added.  Even  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  if  we  can  judge  from 
the  woodcuts,  the  classes  were  large,  work  was  enforced  with  the 
rod,  the  acknowledged  spur  to  industry,  and  very  little  effort  was 
made  to  interest  the  slow  and  the  doltish,  but  the  really  intel¬ 
lectual  and  promising  pupil  received  great  attention  and  almost 
individual  coaching.  The  result  of  this  system  of  class  teaching 
and  individual  coaching  seems  to  have  been  general  indifference 
to  learning,  together  with  the  intellectual  survival  of  the  fittest. 

As  the  centuries  passed  the  range  of  subjects  naturally  increased 
— there  is  indeed  a  rather  delightful  wood-cut  of  the  Mediaeval 
Curriculum  allegorically  presented  as  the  Temple  of  Wisdom, 
but  the  methods  hardly  changed  :  they  were  nearly  always  an 
imposition  of  study  and  discipline  by  authority  from  without. 
With  the  Renaissance  came  a  harking  back  to  the  Greek  ideal, 
and  a  definite  effort  was  made  to  recover  or  reformulate  the 
conception  of  a  liberal  education,  which  should  aim  at  the 
development  of  the  free  man  possessing  individuality  of  his  own, 
but  the  individualism  of  this  education  was  not  so  much  a 
training  in  the  exercise  of  personal  judgment  and  of  personal 
taste  and  discrimination,  as  it  was  a  preparation  for  a  successful 
career  in  the  formal  life  of  the  times.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising 
to  find  that  with  this  end  in  view  methods  of  education  still 
remained  formal  and  stereotyped,  and  gradually  the  choicer 
elements  of  a  liberal  education  were  eliminated.  In  the  meantime 
the  system  of  Public  Schools  was  growing  up,  and  in  these  it 
would  seem  that  it  was  a  deliberate  policy,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
discipline,  to  oblige  the  pupils  to  follow  rigidly  a  prescribed 
course  of  study  which  was  often  far  above  their  heads,  and 
consequently  the  distaste  for  learning  was  widespread. 

It  is  curious  to  find  in  the  Jesuit  Schools  faint  indications  of 
some  of  the  fundamental  principles  advocated  at  present.  There 
is  not  time  to  go  into  details  to-day,  but  we  read  that  in  the 
school  attended  by  Moliere  the  classes  were  large,  generally  over 
199,  but  that  they  were  divided  into  "  decuriones,”  or  groups  of 
ten,  of  whom  one  was  "  primus  ”  and  was  responsible  for  the 
home-work  and  preparation  of  his  squad.  In  other  words, 
group-work  within  the  class  was  an  essential  part  of  the  Jesuit 
system,  and  the  close  personal  contact  between  teacher  and  taught 
by  oral  intercourse  was  a  substantial  element  of  their  success. 

The  Port  Royalists  went  a  step  further  and  insisted,  not  only 
on  leading  children  to  study  merely  that  which  they  could 
understand,  thereby  helping  them  to  gain  a  complete  mastery 
of  the  beginnings,  but  on  making  that  mastery  as  attractive  as 
possible,  so  that  they  should  love  to  study  rather  than  be 
compelled  to  do  so,  either  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  from  fear  of 
punishment.  Before  we  come  to  our  own  times  there  is  just  one 
more  type  of  school  to  which  I  would  draw  your  attention,  that 
is  the  Dominie’s  school  in  Scotch  rural  districts,  so  often  parodied 
in  the  Dame’s  country  schools  of  England.  These  schools,  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  seem  to  have  been  organised 
mainly  on  an  individualistic  basis.  There  was,  indeed,  a  certain 
amount  of  class  teaching  for  the  children  of  average  or  mediocre 
ability,  but  even  these  received  a  good  deal  of  individual  atten¬ 
tion,  while  the  promising  boy  was  never  kept  back  and  was 
allowed  to  work  at  his  own  pace  (as  in  the  Dalton  plan),  as  it  was 
the  ambition  of  every  good  dominie  to  send  forward  a  pupil  or 
pupils  to  the  University.  To  ensure  this  the  dominie  spared 
himself  no  trouble,  nor  did  he  spare  the  boy,  but  he  often 
succeeded  in  producing  the  real  scholar. 

I  have  given  this  brief  and  cursory  survey  of  a  few  educational 
systems  in  the  past  to  show  how  through  the  ages  there  has  been 
constant  striving  to  satisfy  the  two  instincts  most  prevalent  in 
man  :  the  instinct  of  the  community  and  the  instinct  of  the 
individual,  and  how  in  order  to  satisfy  these  mutually  opposed 
instincts,  alternative  methods  of  education  have  prevailed, 
sometimes  even  contemporaneously  as  at  the  present  time. 
Educationists  of  Greece,  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance, 
the  Jesuits,  the  Port  Royalists,  the  Dominies,  were  all  confronted 
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with  the  same  problem  which  confronts  us  to-day  at  this  Con¬ 
ference.  Their  solution  of  the  problem  was  only  partially 
successful.  It  is  our  object  to  work  out,  if  we  can,  an  even  better 
solution.  So,  before  I  close,  I  should  like' to  put  before  you  very 
shortly  a  few  of  the  attempts  which  are  being  made  at  the  present 
time  to  realise  by  the  adoption  of  alternative  methods  in  educa¬ 
tion,  the  two  fold  ideal  of  common  and  individual  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  child,  and  to  summarise  their  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  as  they  appear  to  me.  (I  ought  to  say  that  I  am 
speaking  of  methods  applied  to  girls  of  secondary  school  age, 
11  to  18.) 

(1)  Private  teaching  in  the  home  school-room. 

This  is  in  some  ways  the  most  individual  method  adopted  in 
modern  times,  and  it  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  allowing 
the  girl  to  go  at  her  own  pace,  of  adapting  the  curriculum  to  her 
particular  needs,  and  of  eliminating  the  necessity  of  a  time-table 
with  set  periods.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  grave  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  this  highly  individual  system  :  the  girl  may  go  more 
slowly  than  is  necessary  ;  she  has  not  the  opportunity  of  rubbing 
her  intellect  against  that  of  others  ;  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
cannot  be  as  satisfactory,  when  one  or  two  teachers  have  to  deal 
with  all  the  subjects  a  girl  may  naturally  learn,  and  the  teacher 
herself  is  generally  deprived  of  the  inspiration  derived  from 
intercourse  with  colleagues. 

(2) . — The  ordinary  class  system  in  vogue  in  a  Secondary  School. 

I  am  presupposing  a  liberal  class  system  which  makes  provision 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  independent  work. 

The  main  advantages  seem  to  me  to  be  that  girls  learn  to  work 
in  a  community,  and  that  they  often  take  a  real  and  natural 
pride  in  the  general  good  work  of  their  class  ;  that  they  learn 
from  each  other’s  failures  as  well  as  from  each  other’s  successes, 
that  they  frequently  have  a  grand  opportunity  of  drawing 
inspiration  from  women  of  experience,  travel,  and  wide  reading, 
and  that  from  time  to  time  they  have  the  chance  of  hearing  a 
well-thought-out,  symmetrically  contrived  lesson.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  the  following  real  disadvantages  inherent 
in  the  system  : — The  interest  is  often  checked  by  the  autocratic 
part  which  the  bell  inevitably  plays  in  a  school  worked  on  class 
methods  ;  the  lazy-minded  can  sit  and  appear  to  absorb,  while 
making  marvellously  little  intellectual  effort  ;  some  girls  hardly 
ever  learn  to  use  books  for  themselves  ;  the  bright  may  be  kept 
back,  and  the  slow  hurried  on  at  a  pace  disastrous  to  themselves  ; 
the  teacher  may  abuse  her  opportunity,  and  lecture  rather  than 
educate. 

(3) . — The  Appreciation  Method. 

This  method  would  never  be  adopted  alone,  but  would 
necessarily  be  combined  with  class  or  individual  work.  It  does, 
however,  deserve  special  mention,  for  it  is  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  produce  a  higher  type  of  education  by  means  of  ceremonial 
gatherings  and  appreciation  lessons.  The  right  atmosphere  for 
educational  ritual  is  to  be  obtained  by  inspired  lectures,  dramatic 
performances,  readings,  etc.  In  this  method  the  teacher  takes 
a  very  prominent  part,  and  there  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
emotions  (aroused  both  spiritually  and  aesthetically).  In  many 
ways  it  would  appear  to  be  the  antithesis  of  the  Dalton  method, 
which  appeals  rather  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  the 
girl  than  to  her  emotions. 

(4.) — The  method  involving  complete  freedom  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 

The  upholders  of  this  method  appear  to  me  to  be  inclined  to 
act  on  the  assumption  that  every  child,  boy  or  girl,  in  the  past 
has  worked  against  the  grain,  that  he  has  been  set  to  tasks 
which  he  abhors.  If  this  was,  and  still  is,  the  case  in  the  average 
school,  why  is  there  among  ourselves  (the  grown-ups)  a  con¬ 
siderable  love  of  the  things  of  the  mind  and  of  the  soul ;  why  is 
there  at  present  among  boys  and  girls  almost  a  scramble  to  go 
to  the  university  ?  Neither  this  method,  involving  almost 
complete  freedom  of  choice  of  subject  and  of  hours  of  study,  nor 
the  Dalton  plan,  has  yet  had  time  to  produce  these  enthusiasts, 
and,  therefore,  I  think  the  assumption  that  the  present  system 
forces  the  majority  of  boys  and  girls  to  work  against  the  grain  is 
false.  This  school  of  thought  has,  however,  its  attractive  side — - 
namely,  that  if  boys  and  girls  are  allowed  freely  to  make  their 
own  choice  of  subject  and  to  work  at  it  for  as  long  or  as  short  a 
time  as  they  like,  freely,  too,  to  throw  aside  any  subject  which 
fails  to  make  an  appeal,  such  a  keenness  for  study  arising  out  of 
pure  enjoyment  will  have  been  established  that  all  will  be  well 
in  the  future,  since  the  thirst  for  knowledge  will  have  been  created. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  method  works  excellently  with  certain 
temperaments,  but  I  feel  a  distrust  of  its  efficacy  in  general,  and 
I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  there  might  be  something  a  little 
cloying  in  working  only  at  what  you  choose,  for  as  long  as  you 
choose,  with  the  right  to  throw  it  aside  when  you  choose,  a 
regime  of  all  jam.  (I  hope  I  have  not  been  unfair  or  prejudiced. 


for  I  have  not  actually  visited  the  schools  where  freedom  of  this 
kind  is  said  to  have  produced  unparalleled  results). 

(5.) — The  Dalton  Method. 

In  the  presence  of  experts  and  experienced  exponents  of  this 
method,  I  hesitate  to  express  any  views,  and  yet,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  do  so  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  The  Dalton 
method  has  certainly  some  points  in  common  with  the  last  free 
method  ;  for  example,  it  has  been  evolved  on  the  assumption 
that  the  old  class  system  frequently  resulted  in  a  clash  of  wills 
between  teachers  and  taught,  and  consequently  in  waste  of  force 
and  energy  ;  but  it  differs  from  it  profoundly  in  other  respects  ; 
for  while  allowing  great  elasticity,  it  requires  a  somewhat  rigid 
framework.  Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  to-day  to  describe 
the  method  ;  everybody  knows  about  it,  and  many  have  seen  it 
at  work.  It  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
the  individual  child  under  the  conditions  of  a  public  school  ; 
that  is,  it  seeks  to  educate  the  citizen  by  the  unfolding  and 
expanding  of  every  inborn  faculty  and  energy,  to  combine 
corporate  life  with  individual  development.  This  was,  too,  the 
ideal  of  the  Greeks,  but  the  “  Daltonians  ”  have  striven  to  attain 
their  aim  on  somewhat  different  lines.  The  Dalton  method  has 
undoubtedly  many  very  obvious  advantages.  It  encourages 
the  growth  of  independent  work  ;  it  arouses  in  the  pupil  a  sense 
of  responsibility  with  regard  to  work  done  or  neglected  ;  bells 
are  no  longer  a  determining  factor  ;  restlessness  is  reduced  ; 
there  is  more  recognition  of  the  temporary  state  of  mind  of  the 
individual  pupil  with  regard  to  a  special  subject  ;  the  pupils  can 
go  at  their  own  pace — the  interest  of  the  cleverer  need  not  be 
checked,  while  the  weaker  members  are  not  overhurried — and 
absentees  can  make  good  their  gaps  ;  and,  lastly,  difficulties 
owing  to  occasional  absences  of  members  of  the  staff  must  be 
very  much  reduced. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  possible  disadvantages  :  a  loss 
of  the  human  side,  and  a  too  great  dependence  on  books  at  the 
expense  of  personal  intercourse,  which  must  necessarily  be 
short  and  scrappy  where  the  numbers  are  large.  In  the  reduced 
number  of  class  lessons  there  must  be  less  opportunity  for  the 
stimulus  due  to  the  able  teacher  who  has  time  in  the  ordinary 
class  system  to  lead  pupils  on  to  untrodden  paths.  There  may 
be  a  tendency,  too,  in  the  limited  minds  of  some  girls  to  think 
that  within  their  circumscribed  range  all  has  been  done,  to 
forget  that  books  “  are  not  things  in  themselves,  but  merely  the 
instruments  through  which  we  hear  the  voices  of  those  who  have 
known  life  better  than  ourselves.”  Another  danger  may  be  an 
overgrowth  in  the  girl  of  intellectual  individualism  due  to 
fewer  opportunities  of  gauging  her  powers  in  comparison  with 
those  of  others.  A  possible  adverse  effect  in  time  on  the 
efficiency  of  a  staff  who  are  nearly  always  doing  bits  of  work  in 
patches  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  I  have  been  told  that  in 
some  subjects  the  strain  of  teaching  is  considerably  increased 
when  the  Dalton  plan  is  adopted.  I  have  not  stated  these 
difficulties  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Dalton  method,  but 
because  I  think  they  should  be  faced.  Many  educationists 
think  that  the  Dalton  plan  has  come  to  stay,  that  it  will  revolu¬ 
tionise  the  educational  system  of  the  country.  Whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  it  has  done  us  the  inestimable  benefit  of  making  us 
think  deeply,  often  with  misgiving,  of  methods  which  we  had 
taken  for  granted,  of  making  us  sift  carefully  our  present  system, 
of  impelling  us  to  throw  overboard  what  had  begun  to  clog  our 
steps,  and  again  of  encouraging  us  to  take  on  board  what  appears 
really  helpful.  The  Dalton  plan  has  no  doubt  evoked  keenness 
among  teachers  and  girls,  but  I  still  hope  that  some  plan  may  be 
evolved  which,  while  not  neglecting  wholly  the  appreciation 
method,  will  embrace  the  best  points  of  the  Dalton  and  of  the 
class  system  :  On  the  one  hand,  the  syllabus  of  work  which 
implies  acceptance  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  child  ; 
individual  and  independent  work  arising  out  of  a  free  use  of 
books  ;  longer  and  less  interrupted  periods  of  work  during 
which  the  interest  need  not  be  checked  by  the  claims  of  the  next 
lesson.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  a  community  implied 
by  class  work  in  which  there  is  "  give  and  take  ”  between  the 
stronger  and  weaker  members  ;  the  class-lesson,  which  can  be 
such  a  source  of  inspiration  in  the  hands  of  an  able  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  teacher.  In  short,  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  free  personality  and  independent  thought,  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  intensely  human  and  social  element  which  certainly 
does  exist  in  the  class  system  at  its  best ;  which  has  made  men 
and  women  who  have  left  their  school  days  far  behind  them 
recall  to  each  other  memories  of  the  way  in  which  some  aspect 
of  history  or  of  science,  some  thought  in  prose  or  poetry,  some 
happy  turn  of  language,  ancient  or  modern,  had  been  put  before 
them  by  a  teacher  who  loved  to  give  of  his  best  to  the  class  who 
really  enjoyed  being  taught. 
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SERMON  PREACHED  BY  THE  REV.  W.  R.  MATTHEWS,  D.D.,  AT  ST.  GILES,  CRIPPLEGATE, 

TO  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MISTRESSES. 

“  For  I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.” — (1  Cor.  2,  2.) 


At  first  sight  this  appears  a  most,  inappropriate  text  for  an 
occasion  like  the  present.  “  I  determined  to  know  only  one 
thing.”  That  sounds  like  the  saying  of  an  ignorant  man  who 
despises  the  knowledge  he  does  not  possess,  or  the  word  of  a 
fanatic  who  cannot  lift  his  eyes  from  the  one  idea  which  obsesses 
him.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  an  extreme  assertion  of  the  need  to 
narrow  one’s  interest,  to  concentrate  one’s  attention  ;  and  as 
such  almost  a  direct  antithesis  of  the  maxims  and  principles  on 
which  our  modern  humanistic  education  is  built.  According  to 
the  ancient  tag,  “  nil  humani  alienum  a  me  puto ,”  our  ideal  is  to 
expand  the  mind,  to  widen  the  apprehension,  to  awaken  the 
capacities,  to  make  the  growing  understanding  heir  to  all  the 
rich  and  manifold  treasures  of  the  human  spirit.  That  is  for  us 
the  difference  between  the  educated  and  cultured  person 
and  the  man  who  is  neither  ;  width  of  mind  and  interest  on  the 
one  hand,  fixed  idea  and  narrow  outlook  on  the  other.  “  I 
determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ 
and  Him  crucified.”  Could  there  be  a  more  direct  challenge 
to  the  deepest  convictions  of  our  modern  minds  ? 

And  vet  the  author  of  these  words  was  no  uneducated 
man.  So  far  from  that,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one 
in  whom  such  varied  streams  of  culture  met.  He  was 
the  child  of  one  of  the  great  formative  influences  of 
the  world,  and  the  pupil  of  the  other.  The  Hebrew  and 
Jewish  learning  had  made  his  mind.  The  Rabbinical  schools 
had  formed  his  intelligence  and  sharpened  his  conscience. 
But  researches  are  making  it  more  evident  than  ever  that  St. 
Paul  was  far  more  than  a  Rabbi  of  genius.  Hellenistic  culture 
had  its  share  in  his  mental  possessions.  He  had  looked  with 
understanding  eyes  upon  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the 
Greek  world.  He  could  use  and  appreciate  them.  And  when  he 
wrote  the  words  of  our  text  he  had  recently  been  exercising  his 
gifts  in  both  the  fields  which  his  training  had  thrown  open  to 
him.  If  he  had  disputed  in  the  synagogue  at  Corinth  with  all 
the  resource  of  the  Rabbinical  theologian,  he  had  spoken  on 
Mars  hill  in  the  language  of  the  philosopher  and  the  poet. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this  startling  phrase  ?  How 
can  this  man  of  varied  learning  determine  to  know  nothing 
except  one:  Christ  Jesus  ?  The  thought  and  experience  which 
lie  behind  this  vivid  sentence  are  not  difficult  to  discern,  nor  are 
they  uncommon.  St.  Paul  had  learnt  that  concentration  is  a 
condition  of  effectiveness.  Life  and  thought  may  become  so 
full  of  interests  that  they  lose  their  interest.  Methods  and 
means  may  take  the  place  of  ends  and  purposes.  The  instru¬ 
ments  may  become  impedimenta.  There  comes  a  time  to  the 
earnest  soul  when  it  turns  away  from  the  multitude  of  solicita¬ 
tions  and  the  varied  aspects  of  mind,  with  the  desire  to  bring 
life  to  a  point.  Amid  all  the  knowledge  there  must  be  one 
thing  that  is  known  and  apprehended  above  all  others,  some 
master-thought ;  for  lack  of  this  our  days  will  be  passed  in 
futile  incoherence  ;  though  we  have  known  much  we  shall  have 
done  little,  the  one  thing,  what  life  is  for,  will  have  escaped  our 
notice.  “  I  determined  to  know  nothing  except  Christ  Jesus.” 
That  is  not  a  proclamation  of  self  chosen  ignorance.  He  does 
not  mean  that  he  will  forget  the  learning  and  culture  which  have 
made  his  mind.  His  subsequent  history  disproves  this  idea. 
Np,  at  all  costs  I  will  have  coherence.  There  shall  be  unity  of 
purpose  and  unity  of  thought.  The  life  and  mind  shall  be  built 
up  round  a  central  idea — the  love  of  God  manifested  in  Christ. 

The  text  is  not,  perhaps,  a  bad  one  for  those  who  are  concerned 
with  education,  after  all.  It  emphasizes,  in  a  paradoxical  way, 
an  aspect  of  education  which  we  shall  do  well  to  reflect  upon. 
In  all  the  concerns  of  the  human  spirit  there  is  a  latent  opposition 
or  antithesis  between  the  one  and  the  many,  unity  and  diversity. 
Many  thinkers  have  dwelt  upon  the  ubiquity  of  this  problem, 
and  have  pointed  out  how  the  tension  between  the  opposite 
poles  of  unity  and  plurality  gives  rise  to  the  rhythm  in  which 
the  spirit  advances.  And  this  is  true  in  education  no  less  than 
in  the  general  movement  of  civilisation.  Both  elements  are 
necessary  in  the  truly  trained  self.  There  can  be  no  rich 
personality  without  wide  flung  interests  and  sensitive  reaction 
to  the  diverse  calls  of  reality.  The  cultured  man  is  indeed  the 
man  whose  windows  are  open  as  far  as  possible  to  all  the  rays  of 


light  from  every  corner  of  the  world.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that 
there  can  be  no  true  personality,  no  happy  and  effective  life, 
which  is  not  a  unity.  We  need  coherence  as  well  as  diversity. 
And  coherence  can  be  gained  only  by  the  setting  up  of  a  central 
thought,  by  the  knowing  one  thing  pre-eminently  and  all  the 
time,  this  one  thing,  what  life  is  for  and  what  gives  it  meaning 
and  worth. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  history  of  education  could  be 
written  from  this  point  of  view  ;  the  dominence  of  the  thought 
either  of  unity  or  of  plurality,  of  clearness  of  aim  or  of  richness 
of  content.  For  the  truth  is  that  we  have  never  succeeded  in 
reconciling  these  two  diverse  demands  and  needs  of  the  human 
spirit.  There  have  been  times  when  the  concentration  upon 
the  ideal  has  been  the  guiding  principle,  and  others  when  open¬ 
ness  of  mind  has  seemed  the  highest  boon  we  could  hope  to  gain 
for  our  children.  Through  most  of  the  Christian  centuries  the 
idea  of  unification  has  been  in  the  ascendant.  When  theology 
was  indeed  the  recognised  queen  of  sciences  it  seemed  evident 
that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all  teaching  must  be  the  salvation 
of  the  soul,  and  that  nothing  really  mattered  which  did  not  lead 
to  the  beatific  vision.  But  not  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  the  ages  of  faith  could  deny  that  the  result  was  a 
deplorable  limitation  of  interest,  an  impoverishment  of  the 
human  spirit.  When  our  aim  is,  in  the  words  of  the  hymn,  to 
"  train  ”  people  “  for  the  skies,”  we  shall  be  apt  to  ignore  the 
earth  our  habitation,  and  men  our  companions  upon  it.  Science 
and  literature  have  not  always  thriven  under  the  shade  of 
theology. 

Would  it  not  be  true  to  say  that  to-day  the  pendulum  has  swung 
to  the  opposite  extreme  ?  The  guiding  principle,  very  often  the 
only  principle,  is  the  opening  of  the  mind  to  the  multitudinous 
interests  of  the  world.  And  if  there  is  a  freedom  and  richness 
about  the  culture  of  to-day  which  we  may  j  ustly  admire,  are  not 
the  dangers  which  flow  from  the  emphasis  on  multiplicity  also 
present  ?  It  is  alleged  that  our  education  encourages  diffuse¬ 
ness  of  mind.  It  is  said  that  it  produces  people  who  can  talk 
brightly  on  many  subjects,  but  who  know  nothing  thoroughly, 
whereas  the  older  methods,  with  their  fixed  and  limited  subjects, 
their  Greek  and  Latin  and  mathematics,  did  at  least  give  to  many 
a  real  knowledge,  though  in  a  limited  field,  an  eternal  possession. 
How  far  these  criticisms  are  true  I  do  not  know,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  for  theories  on  the  curriculum  that  we  turn  to  St. 
Paul.  What  he  has  to  say  refers  to  the  spirit  and  aim  of 
education.  It  is  always  the  function  of  religion  and  of  the 
religious  temper  to  insist  upon  the  need  of  unity  ;  its  aspirations 
might  be  summed  up  as  the  unification  of  the  self  by  means  of 
an  ideal  purpose.  And  this  is  the  burden  of  its  message  in 
education,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  soul  ?  ”  What  shall  it  profit  if  he  gain  the 
whole  realm  of  knowledge  and  does  not  know  what  life  is  for. 
Richness  of  content  without  coherence  is  worthless.  A  wealth 
of  thoughts  without  a  master-thought  is  merely  an  accumulation 
of  unrealisable  capital. 

On  this  ground  I  would  urge  that  education,  if  it  is  to  be 
effective,  must  always  be  religious.  That  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  to  be  controlled  by  theology  or  restricted  by  dogma.  Those 
days  when  religion  assumed  the  right  to  dictate  the  subjects  and 
the  manner  of  their  treatment  have  gone  for  ever.  Many  would 
repeat  the  old  saying,  “  There  were  never  good  days  since 
ministers  meddled  with  laymen’s  matters,”  and  would  add  that 
education  is  clearly  a  layman’s  matter.  Something,  much 
perhaps,  might  be  said  on  the  other  side.  But  I  will  not  say  it. 
Let  us  admit  that  religion  should  not  control,  but  it  must  inspire. 
So  long  as  the  need  of  the  human  heart  is  not  only  for  expansion, 
enlightenment,  but  also  for  unity  and  power,  the  challenge  of 
religion  will  have  its  place.  What  shall  it  profit  ?  One  thing  is 
needful.  In  all  the  growing  knowledge,  is  there  one  thought 
round  which  the  developing  person  may  concentrate,  in  the 
service  of  which  it  may  bring  its  powers  to  a  point  ? 

The  one  thing  that  St.  Paul  was  determined  to  know  was 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  He  set  the  great  example  of 
service,  and  the  supreme  exhibition  of  love  in  the  midst.  He 
made  that  the  focus  of  his  mental  and  spiritual  life.  And  is  not 
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that  what  we  should  desire  for  those  whom  we  are  training  for 
life  ?  To  bring  them  to  realise  that  the  self  is  never  at  one,  never 
truly  free  and  happy,  until  it  has  found  a  point  of  aspiration 
bejmnd  itself,  its  satisfaction  in  service.  If  there  is  a  selfishness 
of  the  senses  there  is  a  more  refined  selfishness  of  the  mind. 
It  is  possible  to  love  culture  in  the  temper  of  the  miser,  and  to 
amass  knowledge  in  the  spirit  of  the  profiteer.  But  the  Christian 
ideal  is  the  thought  that  there  are  no  values  which  are  not  shared. 
The  powers  of  mind  are  not  our  own  :  they  are  the  instruments 
for  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Your  service  shows  that  you  have  in  mind  that  your 
office  is  a  priestly  one.  Like  all  priests  it.  is  your  function 
to  be  mediators  by  whom  the  life  of  the  spirit,  the  life 
of  God,  is  born  anew  in  the  minds  of  others.  If  I  may 
trust  an  experience  which  is  perhaps  not  widely  different  from 
those  who  are  here,  the  temptations  and  difficulties  of  our 
office  are  those  which  beset  the  priest.  The  mechanism  of  our 
function  tends  to  obscure  its  living  purpose,  the  routine  and 
detail  fill  the  canvas.  Finance,  administration,  curriculum, 
examinations,  loom  so  large  in  our  lives  that  we  need  frequently 
to  recall  to  ourselves  what  the  end  and  purpose  of  our  work 
really  is.  “  It  is  required  of  priests  that  a  man  be  found  faithful,” 
faithful  to  the  essential  meaning  of  his  office.  It  is  required  of 
us  that  we  should  be  found  faithful.  To  be  that  it  is  indeed 
necessary  that  we  should  be  lovers  of  knowledge  and  truth. 
But  even  more  that  we  should  be  lovers  of  human  beings.  For 
our  work  is  social  service  ;  but  that  is  a  cold  and  inadequate 
phrase.  Our  work  is  the  service  of  persons,  of  individuals. 
Unless  we  love  them  and  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  ourselves  for 
them  we  shall  fall  below  the  height  of  our  office.  And  it  is  true 
in  our  work  more  than  any  other  that  love  covereth  a  multitude 
of  sins  and  failures  and  inadequacies.  In  comparison  with  it  all 
else  is  secondary.  It  should  be  the  centre  of  our  lives  and  the 
driving  point  of  our  activity.  “  I  determined  to  know  nothing 
among  you  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.” 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

The  pamphlet  on  Conditions  of  Entrance  to  the 
Universities,  issued  with  the  June  number  of  The 
Educational  Times,  and  now  obtainable  separately  at 
the  price  of  sixpence  net,  by  post  eightpence,  was  based 
on  material  supplied  by  the  Association  of  Headmistresses. 
It  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  valuable  statement  issued  by 
the  Association  in  1920. 

REVIEWS. 

Education. 

How  to  Measure  in  Education  :  by  William  A.  McCall. 

(Macmillan  Co.  15s.  net.) 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  book  is  to  gather  into  one 
volume  all  the  different  elements  that  are  at  present  to  be  found 
only  in  separate  works.  From  this  point  of  view  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  success,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  matter  of  the 
“  scales  ”  for  the  various  school  subjects,  of  which  the  supply 
here  is  far  from  complete.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
these  scales  are  in  a  state  of  very  rapid  flux,  and  that  in  four  or 
five  years  they  will  have  to  be  completely  revised.  So  the  author 
is  probably  well  advised  in  limiting  his  selection.  The  other 
aims  (i)  to  record  successes  and  warn  about  mistakes,  (ii)  to 
promote  the  scientific  standing  of  the  profession,  (iii)  to  provide 
not  only  the  How  but  the  Why — are  successfully  attained. 
The  book  is  an  excellent  compendium  of  the  whole  theory  and 
practice  of  measurement  in  education. 

One  of  Mr.  McCall’s  ways  of  giving  scientific  precision  to  his 
professional  investigation  is  to  set  forth  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
theses  which  have  an  imposingly  scientific  air  about  them, 
beginning  with  Thesis  I  :  “  Whatever  exists  at  all  exists  in  some 
amount,”  and  ending  with  the  more  human  Thesis  XIV  :  “  Tests 
will  not  produce  a  deadly  uniformity.”  Then  he  proceeds  to 
apply  measurements  to  Classification,  Diagnosis,  Teaching, 
Efficiency  of  Instruction,  Vocational  Guidance.  The  Second 
Part  of  the  book  deals  with  How  to  Construct  and  Standardise 
Tests.  Part  III  treats  of  Tabular,  Graphic  and  Statistical 
Methods. 

Even  students  who  are  familiar  with  the  current  Binet  and 
Terman  tests  will  find  here  much  that  is  new.  Mr.  McCall  does 
not  content  himself  with  describing  :  he  criticises  and  suggests. 


Benefiting  by  the  experience  of  his  predecessors,  he  is  in  an 
excellent  position  to  give  useful  guidance,  and  he  makes  a  capital 
use  of  his  opportunities.  No  teacher  reader  of  this  book  can 
complain  that  he  does  not  get  enough  material  of  practical 
interest.  The  interest  may  indeed  prove  poignant.  Those  who 
have  uneasily  writhed  under  the  silent  criticism  involved  in  an  ill- 
understood  IQ,  will  find  here  new  sources  of  disquiet.  Mental 
age  we  know  and  chronological  age  we  know.  But  what  is 
educational  age  ?  It  is  age  as  estimated  by  educational  attain¬ 
ments  as  opposed  to  mere  capacity  ;  and  it  has  a  corresponding 
quotient  obtained  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  we  reach 
the  IQ,  the  new  quotient  being  known  as  EQ.  The  tale  is  not 
yet  complete,  for  an  additional  age  has  been  established :  Peda¬ 
gogical  Age.  Fortunately  this  crowning  complication  involves 
no  calculation  and  no  formula.  It  is  merely  the  grandiloquent 
way  of  naming  the  teacher’s  estimate  of  the  pupil.  It  is  pleasing 
to  find  that  amid  the  clash  of  figures  and  formulae  a  place  is 
still  left — and  a  place  of  some  consideration  too — for  the  teacher’s 
opinion  based  on  actual  dealings  with  his  pupils.  Not  that  the 
investigators  show  an  undue  sensitiveness  to  the  teacher’s 
feelings.  They  go  out  of  their  way  to  show  his  fallibility  and  tell 
us  that  44  per  cent,  of  pupils  in  school  are  wrongly  classified, 
34  per  cent  being  misplaced  one  grade,  and  10  per  cent,  misplaced 
two  or  more  grades.  When  we  ask  how  this  comes  about  three 
teacher  tendencies  are  brought  forward  :  (i)  to  confuse  conduct 
with  achievement,  (ii)  to  fail  to  take  age  and  emotional  differences 
into  account,  (iii)  to  rate  superior  children  as  average.  But 
Dr.  McCall  pours  balm  into  the  wound  by  giving  up  a  section  to 
Importance  of  Teacher's  Judgment.  The  book  indeed,  in  spite  of 
its  appalling  array  of  figures  and  formula:,  is  at  bottom  a  human 
one,  and  the  author  occasionally  feels  called  upon  to  protest  that 
his  method  is  as  humane  as  that  of  his  more  sentimental  critics. 
The  reader  of  insight  will  agree,  and  yet  will  be  grateful  for  the 
technical  help  the  book  provides.  It  is  documented  up  to  the 
hilt,  and  is  provided  with  all  manner  of  bibliographies  ;  there  is 
an  excellent  index.  The  beginner  will  find  it  possible  to  use 
effectively  a  great  deal  of  the  material  supplied,  while  even  the 
expert  will  get  something  fresh  from  this  formidable  educational 
arsenal.  J.  A. 

The  Individual  and  the  Community  :  by  R.  E.  Roper. 

(Allen  and  Unwin.  8s.  6d.) 

Mr.  Roper  tells  us  that  “  There  is  a  fascination  about  the  work 
of  helping  a  backward,  slow,  or  muddled  child  to  make  links 
between  essential  facts,  of  improving  one’s  own  technique  of 
harmony  in  '  co-operative  mentality  ’  so  as  to  enable  him  or  her 
to  gain  greater  skill  in  controlling  internal  vibrations.”  He  has 
himself  yielded  to  this  fascination,  for  the  present  volume  is  an 
exercise  in  the  process  described.  The  reader  has  to  play  the 
part  of  the  muddled  child  whose  vibrations  have  got  out  of  order. 
The  book  is  an  ingenious,  a  kindly,  and  sometimes  a  convincing 
appeal  for  social  equality.  The  argument  is  carried  on  by  a  huge 
metaphor.  Going  back  to  molecules  and  farther,  and  calling  in 
the  aid  of  Brownian  movement  and  other  illustrative  conceptions, 
Mr.  Roper  reduces  all  our  human  reactions  to  vibrations,  and 
maintains  that  we  carry  on  our  lives,  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual,  by  receiving,  harmonising  and  generating  vibrations. 
The  figure  becomes  amusing  at  times,  particularly  when  we  are 
invited  to  state  a  problem  “  in  terms  of  vibrations.”  Thus  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  Compulsion  applied  by  A  to  B  we 
find  :  “A  begins  to  emit  vibrations  which  shall  either  (i)  thrust 
their  rhythm  upon  B  and  once  more  establish  their  common 
chord,  or  (ii)  so  interrupt  B’s  vibrations  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  vibrate  alone  or  to  tune  himself  to  another  series,  or 
(iii)  so  beat  upon  his  nervous  system  as  to  incapacitate  it  (a) 
temporarily,  or  ( b )  permanently,  for  further  vibration,  har¬ 
monious  or  otherwise.”  It  has  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Roper  does 
not  leave  his  readers  in  the  darkness  produced  by  such  a  technical 
statement.  It  is  not  explanations  that  lack  in  this  volume. 
Its  author  laments  that  words  change  their  meaning,  so  he  sets 
about  repairing  verbal  dilapidations  by  providing  a  whole 
chapter  of  definitions,  followed  by  another  supplying  full  notes 
on  the  definitions  supplied.  Most  of  these  definitions  will  be 
violently  challenged  by  other  writers  on  the  subject,  but  the 
reader  at  least  knows  where  he  is  in  dealing  with  the  book,  and 
its  author  is  quite  entitled  to  attach  what  meaning  he  pleases  to 
the  terms  he  employs.  Authority  is  “  the  claim  of  one  human 
being  to  control  another.”  Discipline  is  ''  the  exercise  of  control 
by  one  human  being  over  another.”  But  the  fundamental 
definition  is  that  of  Community  :  “  The  association  of  two  or 
more  human  beings  for  common  (though  not  of  necessity  identical 
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or  similar)  purpose  or  advantage  in  their  evolution.”  Mr.  Roper 
is  at  pains  to  point  out  that  in  most  cases  the  state  is  not  a 
community.  This  indeed  is  the  burden  of  the  book.  Community 
has  various  degrees  of  permanency.  Throughout  the  day  each 
of  us  forms  part  of  a  great  number  of  temporary  communities, 
and  these  fleeting  co-existences  are  very  interestingly  worked  up 
in  these  pages. 

When  Mr.  Roper  comes  to  the  horses  it  appears  that  in  his 
algebraic  nomenclature  A  stands  for  the  ”  haves  ”  and  B  for 
the  “  have-nots.”  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
material  belongings,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  argument  in 
this  volume  "  the  B’s  have  it.”  Present  day  politics  and  economics 
are  here  handled  in  a  fascinating  way.  Even  when  the  reader 
bitterly  opposes  the  doctrine  set  forth  he  cannot  but  be  attracted 
by  the  presentation.  Teachers  in  particular  will  find  much 
relevant  matter  in  the  discussion.  To  begin  with,  education 
gets  still  another  definition  :  “  the  provision  of  conditions 

suitable  to  further  evolution.”  Then  the  school  has  a  whole 
section  to  itself,  as  an  illustration  of  the  concept  of  community, 
the  author’s  right  to  speak  on  the  subject  being  vouched  for  by 
the  fact  that  he  has  worked  in  a  school  community  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  watch  the  faces  of  our  fellow  teachers 
of  the  ordinary  conservative  type  as  they  turn  these  pages.  But 
the  shock  will  do  them  good.  Mr.  Roper  will  not  convince  them, 
but  if  the}7'  hold  out  to  the  end  of  the  volume  they  will  have  to 
reconsider  some  at  least  of  their  most  firmly  rooted  opinions. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  get  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  by  hitting 
back,  for  Mr.  Roper  leaves  plenty  of  openings  for  successful 
attack.  But  the  mischief  will  have  been  done,  and  the  disturbed 
schoolmaster  will  never  again  enjoy  the  peace  he  had  before  he 
opened  this  book.  C.  C.  C. 

The  Intelligence  of  High  School  Seniors  :  by  William  F. 

Book.  (Macmillan  Co.  11s.  net.) 

The  complaint  of  the  ordinary  English  reader  of  this  book  is 
that  not  enough  help  has  been  given  with  regard  to  the  material 
and  methods  employed  in  carrying  out  the  research.  Only  some 
seven  pages  are  devoted  to  this  matter  in  a  book  that  runs  to  370. 
But  references  are  given,  and  while  the  publications  of  the 
University  of  Indiana  are  not  readily  obtainable  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  is.  The  value  of 
the  work  consists  in  the  wide  area  that  it  covers.  It  is  ”  a  state¬ 
wide  mental  survey  of  Indiana  High  Schools.”  One  of  the  most 
generally  interesting  results  of  the  survey  is  that  the  schools  do 
not  appear  to  be  adapting  themselves  as  they  ought  to  the 
inequalities  of  mental  strength  found  among  the  pupils.  The 
worst  feature  is  that  it  is  the  brighter  students  who  are  suffering, 
since  they  are  working  below  their  powers,  and  thus  are  in  danger 
of  acquiring  habits  of  laziness.  It  is  curious  to  find  this  state  of 
affairs  in  schools  that  claim  to  be  a  specially  effective  selective 
agency. 

The  book  is  one  of  the  advance  guard  of  an  army  of  such  publi¬ 
cations  that  must  inevitably  make  their  appearance  in  the  advance 
of  testing  work  of  all  kinds.  The  results  are  necessarily  tentative, 
but  are  of  distinct  value  as  pioneer  work.  The  final  chapters  will 
be  found  of  special  advantage  to  those  who  are  engaged  on 
similar  investigations.  S.  K. 

The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  :  by  M.  Storr.  (Sidgwick  and 
Jackson.  3s.  6d.  net.) 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  this  volume,  but  it  is  a 
sound  piece  of  work,  and  there  are  not  too  many  books  on  this 
subject.  It  would  appear  that  there  are  not  many  writers 
willing  to  commit  themselves  on  the  principles  of  arithmetic 
teaching.  The  book  before  us  starts  well  by  adopting  the 
recapitulative  principle,  though  it  occasionally  loses  sight  of  it 
in  the  detailed  exposition.  There  will  naturally  be  differences 
of  opinion  on  many  of  the  methods  recommended,  but  the  author 
has  a  very  open  mind,  and  leaves  room  for  others  to  adapt  her 
material  in  whatever  way  they  find  most  useful  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  purposes.  The  unitary  method  is  always  a  severe  cross 
to  the  pure  mathematician.  It  obscures  the  real  nature  of  pro¬ 
portion,  which  he  regards  as  of  fundamental  importance  in  the 
preliminary  training  in  mathematics.  But  for  school  purposes 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  method  is  the  best  suited  to  produce 
satisfactory  results,  and  Miss  Storr  is  thus  justified  in  adopting  it. 
In  dealing  with  fractions  she  neglects'  the  problem  of  how  the 
notation  is  to  be  taught.  Competent  mathematicians  regard  it 
as  essential  that  this  should  be  taught  apart  from  the  notion 


of  fractions.  Specially  good  features  in  the  books  are  the 
recognition  of  the  practical  applications  of  arithmetic  to  the 
affairs  of  everyday  life,  and  the  bridge  constructed  for  the  passage 
of  the  pupil  into  the  regions  of  algebra  and  geometry.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  idea  of  area  is  the  best  way  of  approach¬ 
ing  geometry,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  a  very  effective  way,  and  in 
this,  and  in  other  matters,  the  author  may  be  congratulated  on 
producing  a  book  that  will  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  junior 
teachers  and  to  students  in  training.  S.  K. 

New  Educator’s  Library  : 

(i)  Ideals,  Aims  and  Methods  in  Education. 

(ii)  Psychology  in  Education. 

(iii)  Experimental  Psychology  and  Child  Study. 

(iv)  Training  in  Music.  (Pitman  and  Son.  2s.  6d.  each 
volume.) 

We  have  here  four  volumes  of  series  of  reprints  from  the 
publishers’  ”  The  Encyclopaedia  and  Dictionary  of  Education.” 
They  are  very  well  got  up,  and  are  as  valuable  as  such  a  scrappy 
treatment  of  the  subjects  renders  possible.  The  authors — most 
of  whom  we  may  surmise  will  be  surprised  to  find  their  work  in 
this  new  form — are  of  good  standing,  and  the  individual  points 
treated  are  quite  satisfactorily  handled,  but  there  is,  of  course, 
an  inevitable  lack  of  unity  in  the  volumes.  The  "  Encyclopaedia” 
as  a  whole  has  already  been  highly  praised  in  these  columns,  and 
every  teacher  who  can  afford  it  would  do  well  to  buy  the  whole, 
but  if  this  is  impossible  he  cannot  do  better  than  buy  whichever 
of  the  dainty  little  volumes  covers  most  of  the  ground  that 
specially  interests  him.  C.  C.  C. 

The  Unity  of  Western  Civilisation  :  Essays  arranged  and 
edited  by  F.  S.  Marvin.  Second  edition.  (Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  6s.  net.) 

These  essays  were  favourably  noticed  when  they  appeared  six 
years  ago.  They  are  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  at  a  Summer  School  at  the  Woodbrooke  Settlement, 
near  Birmingham.  It  is  not  every  set  of  essays  that  can  be 
published  after  six  years  "  reprinted  just  as  they  stand.”  But 
these  essays  go  further,  and  the  editor  in  a  quiet  way  indicates 
that  things  have  happened  pretty  much  as  the  essays  indicated 
they  were  going  to  happen.  “  The  League  of  Nations  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  Chapter  XII  is  now  in  being.”  In  glancing  through 
these  pages,  one  finds  indeed  a  good  deal  that  is  surprisingly 
close  to  the  truth  about  what  was  going  to  happen.  Under  the 
circumstances  one  would  have  liked  one  fresh  essay,  preferably 
from  the  editor’s  own  pen,  pointing  the  moral.  It  is  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  the  essays  as  they  stand,  even  without  comment. 
The  reader  cannot  but  be  stirred  to  mental  activity,  even  though 
recent  events  seem  to  indicate  now  and  again  the  likelihood  of 
developments  unexpected  in  1915.  We  wonder,  for  example, 
what  Mr.  Marvin  would  say  at  this  moment  to  his  attractive 
generalisation  at  the  top  of  p.  304.  C.  C.  C. 

New  World  Series  of  Tales.  (Collins  Clear  Type  Press.) 

The  latest  additions  to  this  excellent  series  comprise  six  story¬ 
books  for  young  children,  bearing  titles  such  as  “  Toyland  Tales,” 
“  Bubble  and  Squeak,”  and  "  Leaves  from  Fairyland.” 
We  have  tried  them  on  a  young  gentleman  who  is  in  the  early 
stages  of  reading  and  he  declares  them  to  be  “  very  nice.” 
Certainly  they  are  attractive  in  form,  well  illustrated,  and  printed 
in  type  which  is  suited  to  young  eyes.  The  stories  themselves 
are  first-rate. 
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ART. 

A  MEMORABLE  EXHIBITION. 

William  Morris  held  it  to  be  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
social  unrest  that  no  worker  really  loved  his  job.  The 
modern  factory  system  as  applied  to  everything  is  the  very 
best  way  in  the  world  to  bring  about  revolution.  It  is  not 
really  that  the  “  worker  ”  envies  the  rich  man  his  more 
money,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  he  has  a  better  job  which 
makes  him  so  discontented  with  his  own.  Even  in  the 
crafts  such  as  pottery,  stained  glass,  etc.,  every  man  is  a 
specialist,  and  few  understand  the  work  all  through ; 
indeed  the  advocates  of  the  specialist  system  would  say, 
“  why  should  they,  it  isn’t  efficient  ?  ” 

I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  relative  merits  and 
morals  of  the  two  systems,  except  to  say  that  the  Central 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  is  run  on  the  William  Morris 
tradition.  There,  whatever  craft  is  taught,  and  a  great 
many  are  taught,  it  is  carried  through  from  start  to  finish. 
(For  instance,  stained  glass  is  designed,  painted,  fired,  and 
leaded  by  the  students.) 

At  the  present  exhibition  the  standard  of  work  is  excep¬ 
tionally  high.  Special  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  cabinet 
work  made  by  ex-service  men  under  a  Government  training 
scheme.  Some  of  the  workmanship  here  would,  I  think, 
astonish  the  trade.  A  sideboard  by  A.  Kebby  is  a  beautiful 
piece  of  work.  The  carved  surfaces  are  justly  shaped,  and 
the  joinery  is  excellent.  It  is  rather  a  pity  that  the  legs  are 
sufficiently  dominant  to  hold  a  top  twice  that  size,  but  this 
design,  I  understand,  is  not  by  the  student.  A  china 
cabinet  by  the  same  student  with  ogee  grill  doors  is  also 
very  beautifully  made  ;  in  fact  there  are  more  things  worth 
mentioning  than  I  have  room  for. 

The  metal  work  is  very  good,  particularly  an  inkpot  set 
by  W.  D.  Holden,  and  a  tea  set  (teapot,  cream  j  ug,  and  sugar 
basin)  by  G.  C.  Harris.  These  are  of  brass  covered  with 
what  I  am  told  is  a  “  gilding  metal.”  The  solidity  and 
richness  of  these  works  is  very  pleasing. 

The  pottery,  of  which  the  school  now  makes  a  great 
feature,  I  find  a  little  disappointing.  The  more  ambitious 
efforts,  such  as  figures,  etc.,  are  rather  tame,  and  give  me 
much  the  feeling  that  their  makers  had  tried  to  produce 
“  exquisite  pieces  ”  by  peasant  methods.  It  is  too  clumsy 
for  fine  china,  and  too  tight  for  pottery.  This  is,  of  course, 
judging  by  the  highest  standards. 

The  bronze  casting  shows,  as  one  would  expect,  that  the 
sand  casting  wins  over  the  wax  process  every  time.  A 
horse’s  head  in  bronze,  sand  cast,  by  S.  Persoff,  is  a  good 
example  of  this  work.  With  bronzes  one  naturally  con¬ 
siders  also  stone  carvings,  of  which  there  are  a  few  exhibited. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  “  sculptors  ”  doing  their  own 
carving.  The  most  ambitious  effort  is  a  piece  called 
“  Combat,”  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Friday  Club 
exhibition.  Unfortunately  the  conventions,  which  might 
be  good  in  wood,  do  not  suit  the  stone,  and  the  angular 
treatment  and  breaking  up  of  the  surfaces  take  away  from 
the  main  effort,  which  was  intended  to  be  vigorous  effort. 
The  best  piece  of  plastic  is  a  head,  by  J.  Turner,  which  is 
sensitively  modelled  and  nicely  composed  with  a  keen  sense 
of  life. 

Unfortunately  lack  of  space  prevents  mention  of  all  the 
exhibits  that  deserve  it.  The  paintings  are  very  good, 
especially  those  of  Farleigh.  The  posters  and  printing 
exhibits  are  of  special  interest.  A  poster  by  E.  P.  Restall, 
for  the  “  Oval,”  in  which  the  drawing  of  the  figures  is  done 
with  the  same  reed  pen  which  was  used  for  the  lettering, 
should  be  noticed.  The  Venetian  sketch  book,  by  Miss 
Maud  Bennett,  is  excellent.  The  life  drawings  are  of  a 
very  high  standard,  and  altogether  the  show  is  a  matter  for 
much  congratulation  to  the  Principal,  Mr.  Fred  Burridge, 
and  his  colleagues.  Rupert  Lee. 


BLUE  BOOK  SUMMARY. 

“  Half  Time  ”  Abolition. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  bringing  into  operation  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1918  has  been  piecemeal,  and  by  just  what, 
steps  it  has  been  done  may  be  seen  by  turning  up  Circulars 
1,118  of  1919  and  1,149  and  1,183  of  1920,  where  tables 
are  given  showing  the  “  Appointed  Days  ”  for  the  various 
sections — fifty-two  of  them.  Section  8,  with  its  eight 
sub-sections,  has  been  the  most  obstinate  to  treatment. 
By  August,  1918,  sub-sections  (6),  (7),  (8)  were  in  force. 
December,  1918,  gave  us  No.  (3),  and  August,  1919,  Nos.. 
(4)  and  (5).  That  left  sub-sections  (1)  and  (2).  These 
sub-sections  provide  for  the  abolition  of  the  half-time 
system  and  of  the  exemption  of  children  under  fourteen 
from  the  obligation  to  attend  school,  and  enable  local 
authorities  to  make  bye-laws  extending  the  school  age  to 
fifteen.  Section  52  of  the  Act  provides  that  these  sub¬ 
sections  should  not  come  into  operation  earlier  than  the 
“  termination  of  the  war.” 

Circular  1,172  of  1920  expressed  the  hope  that  the  two 
sub-sections  would  be  operative  by  January  1,  1921,  as 
it  was  confidently  anticipated  that  the  war  would  have 
terminated  within  the  meaning  of  the  Termination  of  the 
Present  War  (Definition)  Act  of  1918.  That  confidence 
was  misplaced.  Circular  1,183  of  the  same  year  therefore 
cancelled  the  intimation  given  in  1,172.  Up  to  last  May 
therefore  the  only  parts  of  the  Act  not  in  operation  were 
Section  8  (1)  (2),  Section  10,  and  Section  14.  On  May  16 
an  order  (No.  491  of  1922)  reduced  the  non-operative 
part  to  the  first  sub-section  mentioned  and  Section  10. 
As  a  result  the  ‘‘grant  of  exemptions  from  attendance  at 
school  under  fourteen  will  be  discontinued  on  and  after 
1st  July,  1922,  and  any  provisions  for  such  exemptions  in 
school  attendance  bye-laws  will  cease  to  have  effect  .... 
without  prejudice  to  exemptions  granted  before  the 
Appointed  Day.” 

Section  14  is  of  course  consequential  on  Section  8  (1), 
though  its  purpose  has  to  a  large  extent  been  anticipated 
by  the  Employment  of  Women,  Young  Persons,  and 
Children  Act,  1920.  The  Section  14  “  net  ”  is  rather 
wider  ;  for  whereas  the  1920  Act  applied  only  to  children 
under  fourteen,  the  1918  Education  Act  extends  the 
prohibition  to  the  same  age  as  compulsory  attendance  at 
school,  viz.,  the  end  of  the  term  in  which  the  age  of  fourteen 
is,  attained  (or  sixteen  in  the  case  of  blind,  deaf,  and  other 
defectives) . 

Circular  1,262,  which  accompanies  the  Order,  points  out 
that  the  bringing  into  operation  of  Section  8  (2)  is  post¬ 
poned  because  the  Board  is  not  yet  prepared  to  approve 
bye-laws  requiring  attendance  at  school  up  to  the  age  of 
fifteen.  As  for  Section  10,  relating  to  compulsory  attend¬ 
ance  at  Continuation  Schools,  the  position  remains  unaltered. 

Maintenance  Allowances. 

Circular  1,265  sets  out  the  conditions  and  limits  under 
which  the  Board  are  prepared,  up  to  1925,  to  recognise 
expenditure  under  Section  1 1  of  the  Education  (Administra¬ 
tive  Provisions)  Act,  1911,  and  Section  24  of  the  1918 
Education  Act,  on  maintenance  allowances  to  children 
attending  Public  Elementary  Schools.  Briefly  they  are  : 
(1)  pupils  must  be  over  fourteen  ;  (2)  they  must  be  in 

need  of  assistance  ;  (3)  the  school  must  provide  a  suitable 
course  for  children  over  fourteen  ;  pupils  must  remain 
till  end  of  school  year.  The  limit  of  recognised  expenditure 
is  the  amount  for  1921-22.  These  conditions  will  be 
embodied  in  the  Revised  Provisional  Code. 
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EDUCATION  ABROAD. 

German  Universities. 

One  of  the  problems  in  the  Germany  of  to-day  (says 
Time  and  Tide )  is  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  University  students.  While  in  the  summer  of 
1914  there  were  some  sixty  thousand  undergraduates  at  the 
German  Universities,  in  1921  the  number  had  increased  to 
eighty-seven  thousand,  an  augmentation  of  some  44  per 
cent.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  large  majority  of  these 
students  have  to  maintain  themselves  by  the  work  of  their 
own  hands  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  on  their  studies,  the 
phenomenon  is  remarkable.  It  can,  of  course,  be  explained. 
In  the  first  place,  those  who  made  money  during  the 
war  are  anxious  that  their  sons  and  daughters  should  receive 
a  University  education.  The  professional  classes,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  a  tradition  in  their  families  that  their 
children  should  attend  the  University,  and  despite  the 
economic  difficulties  in  which  just  this  social  class  finds 
itself,  it  would  appear  that  they  still  send  a  pretty  good 
quota.  Thirdly,  since  there  is  a  predominating  number  of 
women  in  Germany,  it  has  come  to  be  realised  that  girls  j  ust 
as  much  as  boys  must  prepare  for  a  profession.  Compared 
with  1914,  the  year  1921  showed  twice  as  many  women 
students  at  the  German  Universities — 4,238  to  be  exact. 
Another  curious  fact  is  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  studying  law  and  economics  ; 
more  than  100  per  cent,  increase  is  the  figure  in  the  case  of 
the  first  subject,  and  more  than  200  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
case  of  the  second.  Chemistry,  too,  shows  great  popularity, 
while  history  and  philology  are  regarded  as  having  little 
economic  value  and  are  given  the  cold  shoulder  by  men 
stildents. 

Economy  in  Canada. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Times,  writing  from  Toronto  on 
June  13th,  says  :  “  An  extraordinary  situation  exists  in 
Brandon,  Manitoba.  Owing  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
reducing  expenditure,  the  City  Council  and  the  Board  of 
Education  notified  that  the  teachers  must  accept  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  reduction  of  salaries.  The  teachers — eighty 
in  number — resigned  in  a  body  on  April  30th,  and  ever 
since  the  schools  have  been  utterly  disorganized. 

“  Practically  the  whole  school  population  have  marched 
through  the  town  carrying  banners  with  the  legend,  ‘  We 
want  our  teachers  back.’  The  substitute  teachers  have 
been  subjected  to  every  sort  of  annoyance  and  obstruction. 
A  change  of  teachers  is  constant,  and  few  of  the  teachers 
engaged  two  months  ago  are  now  at  work.  . 

“  The  strike  divides  all  sections  of  the  community.  The 
school  trustees  have  the  support  of  the  majority  of  business 
men,  retired  farmers,  and  the  more  Conservative  elements. 
On  the  other  hand  is  the  great  mass  of  the  parents.  Both 
parties  are  strong,  and  neither  side  shows  any  sign  of 
yielding.  It  is  apparently  true  that  the  school  hours  are 
marked  by  continual  disorder  and  rebellion  among  the  pupils. 

“  Private  schools  have  been  opened  by  several  former 
teachers,  while  a  number  of  the  most  advanced  students  in 
the  disorganized  schools  are  attending  Brandon  College 
or  have  left  the  town  to  complete  the  school  year  elsewhere. 
The  Manitoba  Federation  of  Teachers  has  advised  the 
profession  throughout  Canada  not  to  accept  engagements 
at  Brandon. 

“  The  teachers  employed  before  May  1st  do  not  refuse  to 
accept  lower  salaries  but  demand  a  Board  of  Arbitration, 
to  which  the  trustees  refuse  to  agree,  although  the  teachers 
are  willing  to  bind  themselves  unconditionally  to  accept 
the  Board’s  award. 

“It  is  freely  alleged  that  the  situation  is  greatly  aggravated 
by  '  Red  ’  utterances  of  some  of  the  teachers  on  strike, 
and  it  is  openly  stated  that  the  influences  which  precipitated 
the  One  Big  Union  strike  in  the  West  in  1919  are  active  in 
Brandon.” 


ASSOCIATION  NEWS. 

The  Teachers  Council. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Teachers  Council  the  following 
resolution  was  carried  unanimously  : — “  In  the  interests  of 
education  and  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  the 
Council  urges  that  the  agreements  set  forth  in  the  Burnham 
Reports  should  be  fully  maintained  by  all  the  bodies 
concerned.” 

Head  Mistresses  in  Conference. 

The  Association  of  Head  Mistresses  held  the  forty-eighth 
Annual  Conference,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Governors 
and  invitation  of  the  head  mistress,  Miss  Nickalls,  at  the 
Lady  Eleanor  Holies  School,  Hackney,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  June  9th  and  10th. 

The  following  resolutions  were  carried  : — - 

1.  That  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses,  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  satisfactory  recognised  course  exists 
for  the  training  of  art  teachers  in  secondary  schools, 
urges  the  Board  of  Education  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  such  a 
course. 

2.  That  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses  desires  to 
express  its  appreciation  of  the  great  value  of  the 
State  Scholarship  System  initiated  in  1920,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  university  education  of  women.  It 
desires  to  protest  against  the  suspension  of  the  scholar¬ 
ships  without  due  notice  as  .  in  dieting  great  hardship 
on  those  who  were  candidates  for  such  scholarships 
in  1922  and  their  parents,  and  calls  on  the  Minister 
of  Education  to  re-establish  the  system  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

3.  That  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses  does  not 
concur  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Scholarships  and  Free  Places  that  as 
the  rule  the  free  place  examination  should  be  common 
to  the  whole  area  and  that  the  standard  of  admission 
to  a  secondary  school  for  all  pupils  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  reference  to  the  standard  of  a  first  examina¬ 
tion  taken  at  the  normal  age.  (Recommendations  7 
and  9,  pp.  47,  48,  of  the  Departmental  Report.) 

4.  That  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses  is  of  opinion  : 

i.  That  eligibility  for  free  places  should  depend  on 
the  financial  need  of  the  parent  and  on  the 
suitability  of  the  child  only,  irrespective  of  the 
previous  place  of  education. 

ii.  That  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  fees  in  many 

areas,  in  all  grant-earning  schools,  bursaries  (not 
exceeding  half  the  fees)  be  provided  for  pupils 
already  in  the  school  and  for  prospective  pupils 
whose  parents  can  afford  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  education  of  their  children.  The  eligibility 
of  these  bursaries  should  depend  on  the  financial 
need  of  the  parent  and  on  the  suitability  of  the 
child. 

iii.  That  the  tendency  of  those  in  authority  to  estimate 

the  suitability  of  girls  and  boys  for  the  secondary 
school  course  by  their  probable  ability  to  reach 
a  standard  equivalent  to  that  of  the  first  school 
examination  between  the  age  of  16  and  17  is 
educationally  unsound. 

5.  That  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses  desires  a 
conference  to  be  held  between  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Four  Secondary  Associations  to  enquire  into 
the  purpose  and  method  of  full  inspections  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
meeting  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  “  The  Balance 
of  the  Curriculum.” 

An  official  report  of  the  papers  will  be  found  in  the 
Supplement  pages  of  this  issue  of  The  Educational  Times. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOL  NOTES. 


The  5  per  cent.  Deduction  Bill. 

So  the  Government  intends  to  re-introduce  the  Pensions  Bill. 
In  face  of  the  division  of  opinion  on  the  Select  Committee  and 
the  openly  expressed  opinion  of  Lord  Burnham  that  to  alter 
the  non-contributory  scheme  to  a  contributory  scheme  would 
be  “  shabby  treatment  ”  any  fair-minded  Government  would 
withdraw  the  Bill.  This  Government,  however,  is  in  need  of 
the  teachers’  contributions,  and  fairness  goes  by  the  board. 
The  N.U.T.  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  repeat  their  recent 
achievement  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  may  therefore  be 
driven  into  negotiations  with  the  Government  to  secure  better 
terms  than  those  offered  in  the  Bill.  The  Executive  have  not 
as  yet — 15th  June — decided  on  their  attitude,  but  may  be 
depended  on  to  take  the  best  course  in  the  interests  of  their 
members.  Sir  James  Yoxall  is  in  charge,  and  is  in  every  way 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  best,  possible  result.  One  of  the 
arguments  used  by  those  outside  the  profession,  and  endorsed 
by  a  few  teachers,  is  that  if  a  “  reasonable  ”  approach  to  the 
Government  is  made  now  the  teachers  may  reap  the  benefit  of 
such  an  approach  when  their  salaries  come  up  for  review  in 
1923  and  1925.  I  do  not  endorse  this  view.  The  experience  of 
teachers  has  been  that  no  allowance  is  ever  made  for  “  reason¬ 
able  ”  attitudes.  The  teachers  were  more  than  “  reasonable” 
during  the  early  years  of  the  war — they  made  sacrifices.  What 
is  the  result  ?  They  are  faced  with  a  proposal  to  deduct  5  per 
cent,  from  their  salaries.  If  the  salaries  are  to  be  safeguarded 
it  must  be  by  direct  pledge  as  a  result  of  negotiations. 

The  Salaries  Position. 

At  the  moment  everything  is  hinging  on  the  Southampton 
case.  A  hint  from  the  Board  that  grant  to  the  amount  of  about 
-£130,000  may  be  withheld  if  the  Town  Council  refuse  to  negotiate 
with  their  teachers  has  induced  the  Town  Council  to  negotiate. 
A  conference  has  taken  place,  but  no  settlement  has  resulted  to 
date — mid  June.  Southampton  is  so  important  because  of  the 
keen  anxiety  of  such  authorities  as  Burnley,  Sunderland,  Here¬ 
fordshire,  Worcestershire,  etc.,  to  smash  the  Burnham  agree¬ 
ments.  The  mere  weakening  of  the  Southampton  Authority 
by  consenting  to  negotiations  has  caused  the  Burnley  Authority 
to  hesitate,  and  there  is  no  doubt  other  reactionary  authorities 
will  act  accordingly  as  the  teachers  win  or  lose  at  Southampton. 
The  fight  there  will  go  on.  The  Union  is  spending  money,  but 
it  is  money  well  spent  and  the  Union  can  afford  it.  I  am  pleased 
to  note,  as  a  promising  sign,  the  refusal  of  the  Association  of 
Education  Committees  at  their  annual  meeting  at  Sheffield 
this  month  (June)  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  breaking  of 
the  Burnham  agreements — proposals  to  break  were  on  the 
agenda  in  the  names  of  Nottingham,  Rawtenstall  and  Bootle, 
but  were  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

Unqualified  Teachers. 

The  Board  appear  to  be  very  determined  to  increase  the 
number  of  unqualified  teachers  in  infant  schools.  London  has 
been  approached,  and  already  there  is  a  disposition  at  the  new 
County  Hall  to  employ  this  type  of  teacher  as  during  the  war. 
There  is  to  be  wholehearted  and  energetic  opposition  to  the 
proposal  both  by  the  N.U.T.  Executive  and  the  London  County 
Association.  A  deputation  has  already  been  received  at  the 
Board  of  Education  on  the  matter,  and  the  London  Association 
has  represented  its  views  by  deputation  to  the  L.C.C.  Further, 
a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  proposal  is  at  present  in  full 
swing  in  the  London  area. 

Head  Teachers  to  Take  a  Class. 

This  proposal — to  be  included  in  the  code  it  is  said — will 
mean  a  saving  of  the  salaries  of  700  teachers  in  London  and  about 
4,000  in  the  whole  country.  Like  the  proposal  to  employ  unquali¬ 
fied  teachers  for  infants,  it  is  purely  a  measure  to  reduce  educa¬ 
tion  expenditure  regardless  of  efficiency.  Just  now  the  Board  is 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  preventing  expenditure.  Economy 
in  expenditure  is  everything ;  efficient  schools  are  a  secondary 
consideration.  The  Board  has  been  approached  by  deputation 
on  this  matter  also.  We  must  “  wait  and  see.”  The  Executive 
of  the  LTnion  are  fully  alive  to  the  danger  and  will  take  every 
legitimate  means  to  defeat  the  policy. 


Day  Continuation  Schools. 

The  L.C.C.  have  won.  Mr.  Fisher  has  bowed  to  the  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  Council,  and  is  to  go  back  on  his  1918  policy  by 
introducing  legislation  to  relieve  the  Council  from  its  statutory 
duty  to  conduct  the  schools.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  induce 
the  Council  to  run  Day  Continuation  Schools  on  a  voluntary 
attendance  basis.  The  Executive  of  the  Union  have  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Board  to  do  all  possible  in  this  direction,  but 
the  outlook  is  black.  Even  should  a  voluntary  system  be 
established  it  cannot  be  other  than  a  mockery  of  the  scheme 
set  up  by  the  1918  Act.  In  any  case,  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  any  mention  of  a  voluntary  scheme  being  made  in  the  ‘‘relief” 
Bill.  The  utmost  that  can  be  expected  is  that  the  Board  will 
be  sympathetic  towards  the  establishment  of  a  voluntary 
scheme. 

Mr.  Harry  Coward. 

Mr.  Harry  Coward  was  entertained  by  his  colleagues  on  the 
executive  to  a  luncheon  on  Saturday,  17th  June,  and  was  there 
presented  with  a  souvenir  of  his  loyal  and  devoted  services  to 
the  Union.  No  man  better  deserves  to  be  honoured  by  his 
fellow  teachers  than  Mr.  Harry  Coward,  for  no  one  has  worked 
harder  on  their  behalf  than  he. 

The  Supply  of  Teachers. 

Information  from  the  Training  Colleges,  especially  those  for 
women,  reveals  the  unpleasant  fact  that  remarkably  few  students 
are  securing  places.  There  is  every  likelihood  of  an  over  supply 
of  qualified  teachers  this  year.  The  position  promises  to  be 
this  :  The  Board  of  Education  have  encouraged  young  people 
to  qualify,  and  having  spent  public  money  to  train  them,  are 
now  intending — in  the  name  of  economy — to  insist  on  the 
employment  of  the  unqualified. 

Helping  the  Hospitals. 

The  London  teachers  have  resolved  to  make  a  big  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  hospitals.  A  managing  committee  has  been 
appointed  and  a  meeting  of  representative  teachers  has  been 
addressed  by  Lord  Burnham,  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
teachers’  effort.  The  L.C.C.  has  granted  the  use  of  the  school 
organisation,  and  it  is  hoped  upwards  of  /50.000  may  be  realised. 
The  London  schools  helped  two  years  ago  and  collected  over 
^22,000  on  that  occasion.  A  good  send-off  has  been  given, 
and  the  teachers  will  see  to  the  rest. 

Student  Teachers. 

I  hear  inspectors  are  visiting  schools  and  advising  women 
student  teachers  to  give  up  the  idea  of  becoming  trained  teachers 
and  to  become  "  teachers  of  the  under-fives  ”  in  infant  schools  ! 

Summer  Holidays. 

The  L.C.C.  have  abandoned — for  the  present — the  proposal 
to  re-arrange  the  summer  holidays  owing  to  the  increased  cost 
of  such  re-arrangement  ! 

Local  Inspectors. 

There  is  evidence  of  a  movement  to  reduce  the  number  of 
inspectors  by  eliminating  the  inspector  of  local  authorities. 


School  Song  Competition. 

The  London  School  of  Dalcroze  Eurhythmies  offers  a  Prize 
of  Six  Guineas  for  the  best  set  of  Words  suitable  for  a  School 
Song.  The  conditions  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  competition  is  open  to  past  and  present  students  of 
the  Dalcroze  method. 

(2)  Entries  must  reach  the  Secretary  not  later  than  October 
lst,  1922.  They  must  be  addressed  :  The  Secretary, 
The  Dalcroze  School,  23,  Store  Street,  W.C.  L,  and  be 
marked  in  the  corner  of  the  envelope  ”  Song  Competition.” 

(3)  Each  entry  must  be  signed  by  a  nom  de  plums,  and  be 
accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the  com¬ 
petitor’s  full  name  and  address,  but  marked  on  the  outside 
with  the  nom  de  plume. 

(4)  The  copyright  in  the  song  chosen  will  become  the  property 
of  the  School. 

(5)  The  School  will  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  songs 
submitted. 
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SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES  &  UNIVERSITIES. 

Cambridge. 

A  Research  Studentship  worth  ^  1 50  per  annum  has  been 
founded  at  Peterhouse  from  the  benefaction  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Abercombie  Smith.  It  is  open  to  graduates  of 
any  British  or  foreign  university,  and  the  first  will  be 
awarded  during  July  this  year. 

The  offer  of  the  sale  of  about  seven  acres  of  land  by 
King’s  and  Clare  Colleges,  between  West  Road  and  Burrell’s 
Walk  (now  leased  to  the  Cambridge  Corporation  for  tem¬ 
porary  housing  purposes)  is  recommended  for  acceptance 
for  the  purpose  of  a  new  University  Library. 

Money  for  London. 

These  grants  have  been  made  and  thankfully  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  Senate  : — Middlesex,  £3,400  ;  Surrey,  £2,500  ; 
Kent,  £2,500  ;  West  Ham,  £10  for  each  West  Ham  student 
in  full-time  attendance  ;  The  Chadwick  Trustees,  renewed 
grant  of  £250  for  sanitary  science  at  University  College  ; 
Mitchell  City  of  London  Charity  and  Educational  Founda¬ 
tion,  renewed  grant  of  £100  ;  Court  of  Common  Council, 
renewed  grant  of  £52  10s.  ;  Merchant  Taylors’  Company, 
£52  10s.  ;  and  the  Cutlers’  Company,  £26  5s. — all  for 
university  extension  work. 

Mr.  Lewis  Haslam,  M.P.,  has  made  a  gift  of  £1,000  to  the 
Publication  Fund  of  the  Department  of  Applied  Statistics 
and  Eugenics  at  University  College. 

The  Essex  Education  Committee  has  decided  to  make  a 
grant  of  £500  to  London  University  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Bedford  College  Effort. 

The  campaign  for  funds  started  by  Bedford  College  in 
May  has  been  kept  up  during  June.  A  Shakespeare  recital, 
a  concert,  an  entertainment  by  the  staff,  all  brought  grist 
to  the  mill.  The  last  week  in  June  was  exceptionally  busy. 
A  dance  in  Hyde  Park  Hotel  began  it,  and  a  garden  fete  and 
sale  of  work  in  the  college  grounds  ended  it.  The  college 
wants  an  athletic  ground  as  well  as  extensions  in  its 
buildings.  With  over  600  students  and  no  athletic  ground 
of  its  own,  with  laboratories  in  army  huts,  the  need  for 
money  is  obvious.  But  the  college  believes  in  self-help. 

Education  and  Roads. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Education  Society  of  the 
South-West  was  held  at  Truro  at  the  end  of  May.  Pre¬ 
siding  at  the  public  meeting,  the  Bishop  of  Truro  made  a 
noteworthy  addition  to  the  educationist’s  armoury  of 
argument.  Commenting  on  the  popular  objection  to 
education  that  there  was  little  to  show  for  the  money,  he 
said  that  :  “  He  had  travelled  the  main  roads  of  Cornwall, 
and  made  bold  to  say  that  there  was  very  little  to  see  for 
the  money  spent  on  them.  He  was  not  sure  that  the 
analogy  was  an  improper  one.  Both  education  and  roads 
required  good  foundations  and  continuous  maintenance.” 
Very  trite,  but  very  apt. 

London’s  Education  Week. 

London  is  to  have  its  education  week — probably  in  1923. 
Its  real  purpose  is  to  break  down  the  feeling  that  the 
education  supplied  in  the  schools  was  not  worth  the  money 
spent — to  quote  the  remarks  of  one  manager  at  a  meeting 
of  London  Representative  Managers.  Another,  to  show 
how  little  the  general  public  realised  the  changes  made 
during  the  last  few  years,  quoted  the  pious  opinion  of  one 
critic  who  "  thought  it  a  pity  that  needlework  and  cookery 
were  not  taught  in  the  schools.”  If  such'  nonsense  is 
common  the  more  often  education  weeks  are  arranged  the 
better.  Eastbourne’s  has  been  a  success. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Foundation  Stone  Laying  at  Nottingham. 

Lord  Haldane  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  University 
for  the  East  Midlands  at  Nottingham  on  Wednesday, 
June  14th. 

He  announced  the  gift  of  £100,000  from  an  anonymous 
donor.  This  sum,  with  the  amount  already  received  in 
subscriptions  and  the  munificent  gifts  of  Sir  Jesse  Boot, 
will  enable  the  University  to  proceed. 

£15,000  for  Research. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Pickett,  Chairman  of  the  Management  Com 
mittee  of  St.  Paul’s  Hospital,  Holborn,  has  given  £15,000 
for  the  provision  of  a  research  laboratory  at  the  new 
hospital  in  Endell  Street,  W.C.  It  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  David  Thomson. 

John  Stow,  Historian  and  Chronicler. 

On  Monday,  June  12th,  the  memory  of  John  Stow  was 
honoured  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Lady  Mayoress,  Sheriffs,  and 
City  Officials  of  London,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew 
Undershaft,  when  a  new  quill  was  placed  in  the  hand  of 
the  effigy. 

Every  Little  Helps. 

Hartlepool  Education  Committee  have  dispensed  with 
the  services  of  eleven  teachers. 

Anglo-American  Society. 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Anglo-American  Society  to  be  holder  of  the  Watson  Chair 
for  1923.  He  will  lecture  at  six  British  University  centres 
on  some  of  the  chief  founders  and  interpreters  of  the 
American  Government  and  American  Institutions. 

Charterhouse  School. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  new  chapel  which  is  to  be  the  memorial  to  the  667 
Carthusians  who  fell  in  the  war.  It  is  to  cost  £58,000,  of 
which  £48,000  has  already  been  raised  by  Carthusians  and 
their  friends. 

Birthday  Honours  in  the  Academic  World. 

Knights  : 

Hugh  Kerr  Anderson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Master  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  since  1912. 
William  Maddock  Bayliss,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  General  Physiology  in  University 
College,  London. 

Charles  Harding  Firth,  LL.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  at  Oxford  since  1904. 

Frederick  William  Keeble,  C.B.E.,  F.R.S.,  Sc.D., 
Sheridan  Professor  of  Botany  and  Fellow  of  Magda¬ 
len  College,  Oxford. 

New  School  at  Barking. 

The  new  secondary  school  in  course  of  erection  at  Barking 
will  be  known  as  the  Abbey  School.  Barking  at  one  time 
boasted  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  abbeys  in  the  country. 
About  100  children  will  be  admitted  this  year — teacher 
scholarship  holders  in  addition.  The  number  of  free  places 
will  be  20. 

Devon  Education  Committee  have  unanimously  decided 
to  contribute  £5,000  per  annum  to  Exeter  University 
College  from  October  1st  next.  The  penny  rate  is  no  longer 
obligatory,  since  the  Government  were  unable  to  meet  it 
with  an  equivalent  grant. 
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PERSONAL  NOTES. 

Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers. 

Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  the  famous  anthropologist,  Fellow 
and  Praelector  in  Natural  Sciences  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  died  recently.  During  the  war  he  served  as 
captain  in  the  R.A.M.C.,  and  acted  as  psychologist  at  the 
R.A.F.  Central  Hospital.  He  had  contributed  many  papers 
to  scientific  journals,  compiled  reports  of  the  Cambridge 
Expedition  to  Torres  Straits,  and  published  among  other 
works  the  “  History  of  Melanesian  Society  ”  and  “  Kinship 
and  Social  Organisation.”  He  had  been  adopted  as 
Labour  Candidate  for  London  University. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Whittaker. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Whittaker,  who  is  leaving  Taunton  School  after 
being  headmaster  for  twenty-three  years,  has  received  an 
album  containing  nearly  a  thousand  names  from  the  Old 
Boys’  Association,  and  a  gold  watch  and  a  cheque  for  ^830 
from  past  and  present  friends  of  the  school.  Dr.  Whittaker 
has  handed  the  cheque  to  the  War  Memorial  Fund  of  the 
school. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Paton. 

At  a  conference  of  Teachers  of  Domestic  Subjects, 
recently  held  at  Liverpool,  Dr.  J.  L.  Paton  read  a  paper  on 
“  Vocational  and  Liberal  Education.”  He  believes  that  a 
woman  should  be  trained  in  the  science  of  life,  for  home¬ 
making  was  the  chief  industry  of  the  nation.  A  housewife 
who  understands  her  part  in  preventing  disease  and  in 
the  building  up  of  healthy  life  does  not  find  drudgery  in 
housework,  which  he  thinks  should  be  taught  not  as  a 
vocation  but  as  a  profession. 

Professor  W.  P.  Ker. 

Professor  W.  P.  Ker  has  just  resigned  the  Quain  Chair 
of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of 
London. 

Professor  Gowland. 

Professor  Wm.  Gowland,  F.R.S.,  A.R.S.M.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Metallurgy  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  died 
on  June  10th  in  his  80th  year. 

Sir  George  Newman. 

Sir  George  Newman,  whose  increase  of  salary  to  ^2,500 
a  year  was  criticised  by  the  Select  Committee,  is  responsible 
for  the  school  medical  service,  and  is  also  chief  adviser  to 
Sir  Alfred  Mond  at  the  Ministry  of  Health.  In  his  leisure 
hours  he  devotes  himself  to  literature,  and  he  has  published 
monographs  on  Keats  and  on  Padua. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Cove. 

The  President  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  Mr.  W. 
G.  Cove,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  attend  the  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  held  in  Boston  during  the  present 
month. 


Two  Songs  for  Children  :  “  A  Mystery  ”  and  “  From  a 

Bedroom  Window  ”  :  by  H.  V.  Jervis-Read.  (London  : 
Elkin  and  Co.  2s.  net.) 

The  words  of  these  two  little  songs,  somewhat  akin  to  some  of 
R.  L.  Stevenson’s  “  Child  Songs,”  are  prettily  set  to  music  which 
could  be  sung  by  either  children  or  adults.  The  first  one,  in  key 
D  flat,  is  a  dainty  melody  in  slow  tempo  ;  while  the  second,  in 
contrast,  is  written  in  key  E  flat  and  is  to  be  sung  allegretto 
giocoso.  The  accompaniments  in  both  cases  are  well  done. 

A.  G. 


AN  AMERICAN  TEACHER  OF  HISTORY. 

Upon  a  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States  I  found  that 
one  of  the  most  widely 
discussed  of  teachers  is 
Dr.  Hendrik  Van  Loon, 
whose  book,  “  The  Story 
of  Mankind,”  is  every¬ 
where  in  evidence.  A  sub¬ 
librarian  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library  produced  a 
copy  in  the  evident  belief 
that  it  would  not  fail  to 
make  an  impression,  and 
her  enthusiastic  remarks 
sent  me  at  once  to  a  book 
store.  I  quickly  discovered  that  the  book  is  indeed 
of  an  unusual  type.  One  suspects  a  work  with  such 
a  title  to  prove  to  be  the  product  of  scissors  and 
paste,  but  it  is  soon  evident  that  “  The  Story  of  Man¬ 
kind  ”  is  a  real  book.  Every  page  is  stamped  with  an 
individuality  which  proves  its  author  to  be  possessed 
of  a  remarkable  fund  of  humour  ;  his  survey  of  the  vast 
period  of  time,  beginning  millions  of  years  ago  and  ending 
with  the  close  of  the  world  war,  is  illuminated  throughout 
by  flashes  of  delightful  irony,  which  throw  into  strong 
relief  the  ripe  scholarship  and  sane  judgment  which  have 
guided  his  pen.  The  humour,  however,  is  not  aways 
ironic,  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  said  of  him  truth¬ 
fully  :  "  He  has  constructed  two  sets  of  laughs,  one  for  his 
childish  readers  and  another  for  those  of  maturer  years.” 

The  volume  is,  at  any  rate,  unique  in  its  illustrations. 
No  previous  historical  work  of  this  scope  has  been  illus¬ 
trated  throughout  by  its  author.  Mr.  Van  Loon’s  maps 
and  pictures  are  remarkable.  The  drawings  are  crude  if 
you  will,  but  they  are  instinct  with  life,  and  their  very 
simplicity  drives  home  the  facts  which  they  are  intended 
to  symbolize.  Some  forty  thousand  copies  of  the  work 
have  been  sold  in  a  few  months. 

The  secret  of  this  success  is  that  Dr.  Van  Loon  believes 
that  he  has  a  mission.  For  many  years  he  has  chafed 
under  the  conventions  of  the  schools  which  train  children 
but  do  not  educate  them. 

Dr.  Van  Loon  was  born  in  Rotterdam  forty  years  ago. 
As  a  boy  at  school  he  was  a  natural  critic  of  methods,  and 
his  attitude  to  his  studies  did  not  enable  him  to  shine. 
After  leaving  school  he  travelled  considerably,  and  was  at 
length  attracted  to  America,  where  he  determined  to 
specialise  in  his  favourite  subject.  First  he  took  a  special 
course  in  history  at  Cornell  and  Harvard,  and  later,  in  order 
that  he  might  learn  applied  history,  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and  was  sent  after  a  time  to 
Moscow,  Petrograd,  and  Warsaw. 

When  his  work  as  a  correspondent  settled  into  mere 
routine  he  resigned  this  post  and  spent  the  next  five  years 
in  Munich,  following  courses  in  modern  European  history, 
in  economics  and  art.  Then  returning  to  America  he 
taught  the  History  of  Art  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
until,  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  he  re-entered  the 
service  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  was  sent  to  various 
parts  of  Europe,  where  his  knowledge  of  languages  enabled 
him  to  do  excellent  work.  After  an  accident  in  1917  he 
again  returned  to  the  United  States  and  resumed  teaching. 
Journalism  is,  however,  about  to  claim  him  once  more,  and 
he  is  now  assured  of  so  great  an  audience  through  the 
printed  page  that  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  his  classroom 
days  are  definitely  numbered. 

[We  learn  that  an  edition  of  Dr.  Van  Loon’s  book  is  shortly 
to  be  published  in  England  by  George  G.  Harrap  and 
Co.  The  price  is  12s.  6d.  net. — Editor.] 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

SHOULD  SHAKESPEARE  BE  MODERNISED  ? 

The  article  which  appeared  under  the  above  heading  in  our  issue  for  June  has  attracted  much  attention.  We  print  below 
the  views  of  a  leader  writer  in  The  Manchester  Guardian  of  June  12th,  and  some  of  the  letters  we  have  received. 


The  Manchester  Guardian  says  :• — 

“  As  Mr.  Wegg  confessed,  regarding  the  '  Decline  and  Fall  ’ 
of  Gibbon,  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  often  read  The  Educa¬ 
tional  Times  bang  through  of  late.  But  if  an  article  in  its  June 
number  be  its  true  form  the  loss  is  ours,  for  it  is  evidently  a 
journal  of  mettle.  The  notion  is  that  Shakespeare  ought  to  be 
made  as  clear  and  pleasant  to  English  playgoers  to-day  as  he  is 
to  Frenchmen  and  Germans.  They  get  him  translated  into  the 
German  or  French  of  their  time.  We  get  him  untranslated  into 
the  English  of  ours.  So  let  the  managers  and  producers  fall  to — 
‘  reverently,’  of  course — and  give  us  the  plays  in  no  ‘  strange 
and  antiquated  ’  Elizabethan  attire,  but  in  all  the  charms  of 
‘  translations  into  the  vernacular,  every  word  of  which  is 
‘  intelligible  to  the  average  playgoer.’  You  see  what  it  points 
to — Poins  calling  Prince  Henry  ‘  old  bean  ’  ;  Hamlet’s  mother 
remonstrating  with  him  in  the  lithe,  nervous  English  of  Sir 
Arthur  Pinero — ‘  You  can’t  take  up  this  extraordinary  position 
towards  me  without  affording  me  the  fullest  explanation,’  etc.  ; 
Mr.  Justice  Silence’s  answer  of  ‘  Thereafter  as  they  be  ’  to  Mr. 
Justice  Shallow’s  inquiry  ‘  How  a  score  of  ewes  now  ?  ’  illuminated 
and  enlivened  by  conversion  into  ‘  the  present  market  price  of 
ewes  varies  in  direct  proportion  to  their  quality,’  or  some  such 
nugget  of  modern  English  undefiled.  Reverence,  no  doubt,  would 
lead  to  the  practice  of  delicate  arts  of  adaptation  ;  on  Captain 
Jack  Bunsby’s  principle  that  ‘  the  bearings  of  an  observation 
lays  in  the  application  of  it  ’  we  might  soon  have  some  monstrous 
witty  fellow  giving  a  consciously  and  proudly  modern  turn  to 
good  Shakespearean  phrases — ‘  Some  enigma,’  ‘  My  sacred  aunt  !’ 
and  the  like.  Presently  the  modernisers  would  be  modernising 
characters  and  social  usages  as  well  as  terms,  and  we  might 
have  the  Roman  general’s  ‘  I  have  yet  room  for  six  scotches 
more.’  facetiously  rendered  interesting  to  the  modern  ear  by 
some  reference  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Johnnie  Walker.  There 
would  be  no  end  to  it. 

“  But  why  suppose  that  Shakespeare’s  language  does  puzzle 
'  the  average  playgoer  ’  ?  Where  it  is  archaic  now  it  was  almost 
equally  archaic  to  the  late  eighteenth  century,  and  yet  the  actor 
in  '  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ’  says  that  ‘  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  all  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  the  only  things  that 
go  down.’  Much  the  greatest  difference  between  Shakespeare’s 
dialogue  and  that  of  a  popular  modern  play  is  that  the  Shake¬ 
speare  is  much  the  simpler  of  the  two.  Few  characters  in  modern 
plays  say  such  lucid  things  as  ‘  Men  have  died  from  time  to  time, 
and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love,  ’  or  ‘  The  time  has 
been  that,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 
and  there  an  end.’  It  is  not  obscurity,  but  plainness,  that 
our  contemporary  drama  has  lost,  and  its  speech  is,  as  often  as 
not,  fluffy  or  turbid  with  half-understood  borrowings  from  the 
polysyllabic  jargons  of  popular  science  ;  sometimes  it  is  like  the 
oratory  at  a  Communist  conference,  where  nearly  all  the  words 
are  long  and  nearly  all  the  nouns  abstract.  If  Shakespeare, 
again,  is  comparatively  out  of  fashion  now,  the  best  of  quite 
modern  plays  are  comparatively  out  of  fashion  along  with  him. 
How  often  can  we  see  Mr.  Masefield’s  '  Nan,’  Mr.  Galsworthy’s 
Silver  Box,’  Mr.  Shaw's  ‘  John  Bull’s  Other  Island,’  or  Sir 
James  Barrie’s  ‘  Admirable  Crichton  ’  in  Manchester  ?  If  the 
writer  in  The  Educational  Times  would  cultivate  intimacy 
with  the  humbler  kind  of  playgoer,  whose  formal  education  has 
been  scanty,  he  would  find  that  it  is  precisely  the  antique  beauty 
of  Shakespeare’s  language  and  the  lovely  measures  to  which  it 
moves  that  do  most  to  draw  many  of  them  to  the  theatre,  just 
as  the  lustrous  beauty  of  the  wording  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  charms  many  people  of  quite  plain  intellect  into  parish 
churches.  What  reason  is  there  to  think  that  a  broken-backed 
play  like  the  ‘  Winter’s  Tale  ’  or  a  sprawling  melodrama  of 
many  murders  like  ‘  Richard  III  ’  would  draw  at  all  if  there 
were  any  tampering  with  that  part  of  either  which  alone  is 
perfect  ?  Such  a  plot  as  that  of  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice,’ 
such  a  denouement  as  that  of  ‘  As  You  Like  It,’  such  a  1  criticism 
of  life  as  the  ‘  Taming  of  the  Shrew,’  would"  look  pretty  poor 
in  modern  eyes  if  there  were  merely  lucid  modern  dialogue  '  to 
make  them  go  down,’  as  Goldsmith’s  actor  says.  Of  course 
it  is  all  proposed  for  Shakespeare's  own  sake.  All.  violences 


that  are  done  to  him  always  are.  But  before  the  new  plan  is 
tried  on  a  stage  it  might  be  well — if  his  injunction  against 
meddling  with  his  bones  matters  as  little  as  his  text — to  put 
his  skeleton  into  a  glazed  coffin  and  see  what  it  does  on  the 
first  night.  If  it  does  not  rotate  violently  on  its  longitudinal 
axis,  then  the  picturesque  expression  commonly  used  in  such 
cases  had  better  be  dropped  altogether,  for  no  incivility  will  ever 
make  a  deceased  author  do  anything.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  the  interesting  article  on  the  above 
subject  in  last  month’s  Educational  Times,  and  find  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  writer  a  most  startling  one. 

Many  will  agree  with  him  that  we  are,  as  a  nation,  indifferent 
to  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  to  an  extent  that  compares  unfavour¬ 
ably  with  the  attitude  of  Continental  peoples.  It  is  an  offence 
against  him  and  ourselves,  but  the  suggested  remedy  involves 
a  much  greater  offence.  There  are  surely  many  remedies  less 
drastic  than  beginning  to  re-write  Shakespeare. 

Let  the  play  itself  be  the  thing,  and  cut  out  all  superfluous 
matter  such  as  star  casts,  old  furniture,  interludes,  and  the 
actor-manager’s  history  trimmings,  and  superfluous  outlay 
which  can  be  covered  only  by  long  “  pantomime  runs.”  Let 
us  also  extend  the  repertory  system,  which  alone  makes  these 
improvements  possible. 

This  is-  what  is  done  in  some  theatres  at  home  and  abroad, 
where  Shakespeare  spells  success  and  is  played  to  crowded  and 
appreciative  audiences.  The  Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre 
the  Old  Vic.,  and  the  chief  playhouses  in  Berlin  afford  examples 
of  what  may  be  done. 

In  Germany  I  have  known  many  people  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  the  theatre  several  times  a  week  simply  to  see  good 
plays,  not  from  any  high  falutin  idea  of  improving  themselves, 
but  as  an  entertainment  which  offers  variety  and  pleasure  at 
very  small  expense. 

We  might  do  the  same,  but  we  cannot  make  a  habit  of  going 
to  a  theatre  which  runs  the  same  piece  for  four  thousand  nights 
and  demands  at  least  7s.  6d.  for  a  comfortable  seat. 

Were  the  opportunity  provided,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
younger  generation  would  go  often  and  gladly  to  see  the  works 
of  Shakespeare,  who  wrote  the  j  oiliest  and  most  entertaining- 
plays,  both  grave  and  gay.  For  them,  Shakespeare  has  not  been 
spoilt  by  the  Victorian  era  attitude  of  mind  which  called  him 
“  The  Bard,”  and  placed  him  on  a  pedestal  as — 

A  creature  far  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature’s  daily  food  ; 

or,  alternatively,  regarded  him  as  a  dry-as-dust  author  fit  only 
for  a  set  task,  or  annotated  text-book  treatment. 

It  takes  two  to  make  a  friendship  :  Shakespeare  has  done 
his  part,  cannot  we  do  ours  ? 

Yours,  etc., 

Northfield,  Birmingham.  Annie  M.  Porter. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 

Sir, — I  have  been  interested  in  the  suggestion  made  by  your 
contributor  in  last  month’s  issue,  that  in  order  to  retain  popular 
interest  in  Shakespeare,  his  plays  might  be  modernised  for 
stage  representation. 

The  chief  objection,  of  course,  is  that  coming  from  those  who 
think  that  the  literary  form  in  which  the  thoughts  of  Shakespeare 
have  been  expressed  should  remain  unaltered  and  that  its  graces 
should  continue  to  be  preserved. 

But  for  many  other  reasons  that  form  has  already  been 
tampered  with.  For  school  purposes  the  plays  are  bowdlerised  ; 
for  stage  representation  they  are  cut  and  “  adapted.”  The 
stories  have  been  utilised  for  cinema  representation,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  form  of  art  has  not  been  very 
effective  in  preserving  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare. 

The  question  of  modernization  is  largely  one  of  replacing 
archaisms  by  language  understood  by  and  appealing  to  present 
day  audiences.  As  your  contributor  remarks,  this  has  been 
satisfactorily  done  in  foreign  translations.  I  have  read  a  few 
of  the  plays  in  various  languages,  and  this  modernisation  of 
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expression  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
translations.  The  translators  have  not  endeavoured  to  give 
literal  translations.  They  have  studied  the  works  of  Shakespearean 
scholars  and,  accepting  their  conclusions  as  to  meaning  of 
obscure  or  doubtful  passages,  have  expressed  the  thought 
accordingly.  For  instance,  Hamlet’s  expression  "  I  know  a 
hawk  from  a  handsaw  ”  appears  to  us  as  merely  a  mad  jingle. 
But  scholars  have  found  that  handsaw  is  but  a  corruption  of 
“  heronshaw,”  an  old  word  for  a  heron.  So  the  foreign  translator 
says  directly  "  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  heron.” 

Another  instance  that  struck  me  in  the  course  of  my  reading 
as  very  effective  was  in  a  Dutch  translation  of  “  Coriolanus.” 
Coriolanus  complains  of  the  indignity  of  having  to  go  asking 
the  proletariat  for  votes.  “  To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick  !  ”  he  says 
with  scorn.  “  Jan  and  Piet  ”  is  the  Dutch  author’s  equivalent. 
These  are  examples  of  how  the  plays  could  actually  be  made 
more  intelligible  without  losing  any  of  their  dramatic  impressive¬ 
ness.- — I  am,  yours,  etc., 

Robert  Murison,  M.A. 

49,  Caversham  Road,  N.W. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  very  great  interest  the  article,  “  Should 
Shakespeare  be  Modernised  ?  ”  in  the  June  number  of  this 
Review.  The  suggestion  that  the  text  of  some  of  the  plays, 
which  are  now  rarely  put  upon  the  stage,  should  be  so  revised 
that  they  may  be  more  assimilable  by  theatrical  audiences, 
is  one  that  deserves  deep  consideration. 

As  things  are,  it  is  certain  that  a  good  deal  of  the  thought  of 
Shakespeare  never  gets  across  the  footlights.  Why,  then, 
should  we  not  have  two  classes  of  Shakespearean  productions : 
one,  preserving  the  poetry  and  glamour  of  the  original,  and 
another,  presenting,  with  the  greatest  possible  clearness,  the 
thought  of  Shakespeare  ?  After  all,  Shakespeare  was,  before 
everything,  a  dramatist,  but  we  tend  to  treat  his  plaj^s  rather 
as  dramatic  poems  than  as  being  essentially  dramas.  We  are 
too  apt  to  be  content  to  be  lulled  by  the  beauty  and  harmony 
of  the  verse,  and  to  forbear  to  inquire  too  closely  into  the  author’s 
meaning.  The  mere  familiarity  of  Shakespeare’s  vocabulary 
blinds  most  of  us  to  the  very  real  difficulty  of  his  language, 
obscured,  as  this  often  is,  by  the  subtle  changes  English  has 
undergone  during  the  last  three  centuries.  Continental 
audiences  hear,  at  least,  a  living  voice.  In  consequence, 
Shakespeare  is  appreciated  abroad,  where  the  production  of 
his  plays  is  a  paying  proposition  and  does  not  spell  ruin  to  his 
producers.- — Yours,  etc. 

E.  W.  Richardson. 

2,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  1. 

June  S,  1922. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 

The  suggestion  made  in  your  June  issue  is  very  interesting. 
The  main  point  the  writer  puts  forward  is  :  “  Should  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  be  translated  into  modern  English  for  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  stage  ?  ” 

The  writer  points  out  that  the  continental  translations  are 
more  up  to  date  and  therefore  more  intelligible  to  their  respective 
audiences,  than  is  the  original  Shakespearean  text  to  the  present- 
day  Englishman.  To  a  certain  extent  he  is  right.  But  the  best 
continental  translations  are  not  very  modern — some  of  them  are 
about  150  years  old — but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  obsolete  words  and 
expressions  are  modernised  and  made  intelligible  both  to  actor 
and  audience.  Very  often  passages  relating  to  old  customs, 
unknown  to  the  present  day  playgoer,  are  briefly  explained  in 
the  programmes.  The  Shakespearean  productions  are  always 
very  carefully  prepared  and  the  producer’s  task  is  to  get  the 
actors  to  understand  his  reading  of  the  play,  and  to  make  it  as 
clear  to  the  audience  as  is  possible.  There  are,  of  course,  very 
many  readings  of  a  Shakespearean  part  or  play,  but  the  main 
thing  is  for  every  actor’s  reading  of  the  play  to  be  in  harmony. 
Therefore  I  agree  that  a  carefully  made  ”  revision  ”  ought  to  be 
tried.  And  it  is  the  producer’s  task  to  see  that  it  is  done 
according  to  his  idea  of  the  play  and  production. 

Personally,  I  think  that  the  reason  why  Shakespeare  is  not 
popular  to-day  is  not  so  much  the  antiquity  of  the  text  as  of  the 
style — or  rather  lack  of  style — in  winch  it  is  produced. 
Shakespeare  cannot  be  ‘‘  starred,”  he  needs  ensemble.  It  does  not 
matter  if  the  scenery  is  Irving’s  naturalistic  setting  or  Granville 
Barker’s  ultra-modern  setting,  as  long  as  the  acting  of  the  whole 


play  conforms  to  the  particular  unity  of  style.  The  secret  of 
Shakespeare’s  immense  popularity  on  the  Continent  is  not  the 
scenery,  but  the  natural,  modern,  every  day  manner  in  which  he 
is  played.  The  same  natural  manner  used  to-day  in  modern 
drama  is  also  used  in  Shakespeare,  and  that  brings  his  plays 
nearer  to  the  present-day  audience  than  the  “  Shakespearean  ” 
manner,  i.e.,  the  unnatural,  bombastic,  and  affected  manner  which 
only  too  often  characterises  the  present  productions.  A  natural 
and  unaffected  rendering  of  his  poetical  passages  makes  the 
beauty  of  his  lines  more  intelligible  than  any  declamatory 
raving  can  ever  do.  Remember  Shakespeare’s  words  :  “  O,  it 
offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow 
tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of  nothing  but 
inexplicable  dumb-shows  and  noise.”  (Groundling — i.e.,  the 
present-day  occupiers  of  the  stalls.) 

It  is  for  the  producer,  not  for  the  actor,  to  reinstate  Shakespeare 
on  the  English  stage.  The  best  orchestra  in  the  world  is  unable 
to  give  a  good  interpretation  of  a  Beethoven  symphony  without 
a  good  conductor.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  producer  who  has 
something  of  his  own  to  say  he  will  find  the  actors.  But  these 
actors  for  the  new  theatre  have  to  work  as  a  stock  company,  get 
used  to  the  ways  of  their  producer  and  each  other.  They  need 
not  be  stars,  because  a  star  has  never  been  of  any  use  to  the 
A  rt  of  acting. 

Alaric  Arnee. 

Winter  Garden  Theatre, 

Drury  Lane. 

[The  above  letter  is  of  special  interest  and  importance,  since  the 
writer,  Mr.  Alaric  Arnee,  is  well  known  on  the  Continent  as  a 
producer  of  plays,  and  his  experience  of  stagecraft  includes 
both  production  and  acting  in  England  and  abroad. — Editor, 
Educational  Times.] 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 

Sir, — Apropos  of  the  suggestion  made  in  The  Educational 
Times  as  to  the  alternative  production  of  Shakespeare’s  plays 
in  their  traditional  form  and  in  modernised  texts,  let  me  quote 
a  sentence  from  a  lecture  recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Granville 
Barker 

“  Production  of  Shakespeare  under  all  sorts  of  conditions, 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  is  almost  bound  to  be  a  salient  feature 
of  the  present  remarkable  revival  of  interest  in  drama  ” 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  text  of  the  plays  could  be 
successfully  modernised,  but  the  writer  of  the  article  in  The 
Educational  Times  has,  no  doubt,  rightly  explained  the 
popularity  of  Shakespeare  on  the  Continental  stage.  He  is 
there  presented  as  a  “live”  dramatist;  whereas  with  us 
producers  are  too  disposed  to  present  the  plays  as  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest  rather  than  as  living  drama,  having  a 
vital  relationship  with  our  time  and  problems.  The  “  historic 
sense,”  which  did  not  exist  for  Shakespeare,  is  the  bane  of  all, 
or  almost  all,  our  Shakespeare  revivals.” 

Yours,  etc., 

A  Playgoer. 

Boys  and  Girls  in  Borstal  Institutions . 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 

Sir, 

The  attention  of  the  State  Children’s  Association  having  been 
drawn  to  the  punishments,  recorded  in  the  Prison  Commissioners’ 
Report  for  1920-21,  in  the  Borstal  Institution  for  Girls  at  Ayles¬ 
bury,  the  Executive  Committee  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  pointing  out  that  much  general  anxiety  was  felt  as 
to  the  punishments  of  solitary  confinement  and  the  use  of 
handcuffs,  which  appeared  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  numbers 
for  1918. 

The  letter,  which  assured  the  Prison  Commissioners  of  the 
Association’s  goodwill  and  sympathy  in  their  task,  continued  : 
‘‘We  know  how  extraordinarily  difficult  are  the  cases  of 
the  girls  at  Aylesbury  both  from  moral  and  physical  reasons, 
but  experience  proves  that  violent  conduct  cannot  be  reme¬ 
died  by  means  of  violent  repression.  We  submit  that  the 
object  of  the  modern  treatment  of  young  offenders — viz., 
to  make  good  and  useful  citizens  of  those  who  have  shown 
anti-social  activity — cannot  be  brought  about  by  repression 
imposed  from  without,  but  only  by  awakening  in  each 
offender  those  spiritual  forces  which  are  the  root  of 
reformative  impulses.” 
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In  their  reply  the  Prison  Commissioners  expressed  appreciation 
of  the  motives  prompting  the  Association’s  letter  and  stated  that 
they  shared  its  general  views  as  to  the  treatment  of  young 
offenders.  They  explained  that  a  number  of  the  girls  sent  to 
Aylesbury  during  1920-21  had  been  leading  wild  and  dissolute 
lives  under  war  conditions,  and  their  treatment  presented 
extraordinary  difficulties.  The  punishments  in  question  had 
already  been  the  subject  of  a  special  enquiry.  Of  the  thirty- 
three  cases  in  which  the  body  belt  with  swivel  handcuffs  had 
been  employed,  twenty-three  concerned  eight  girls  who  were 
mentally  deficient  and  were  removed  to  a  special  institution  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  The  other  ten  cases  were  of  ten  girls 
who  were  influenced  by  the  atmosphere  of  violence  which  spread 
in  the  Institution  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  mental  deficients. 

With  regard  to  the  seventy-four  cases  of  confinement  to  cells 
the  Commissioners  stated  that  “  as  the  result  of  recent  consulta¬ 
tions  between  themselves  and  the  Governors  and  Medical  Officers 
of  all  the  Borstal  Institutions,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  do 
without  the  punishment  of  confining  to  rooms  altogether,  and 
to  rely  entirely  on  the  prospect  of  loss  of  privileges  and  reduction 
in  grade  for  maintaining  the  standard  of  conduct.” 

The  number  of  restraints  at  Aylesbury  from  the  end  of  March, 
1921,  to  January  27th,  1922,  was  three  only,  and  those  of 
confinement  to  cells  fifteen,  as  compared  with  the  thirty-three  and 
seventy-four  recorded  above. 

In  thanking  the  Prison  Commissioners  for  their  courtesy  in 
supplying  detailed  information  the  Association  congratulated 
them  upon  the  reform  which  has  been  initiated  in  Borstal 
Institutions  regarding  the  abolition  of  confinement  to  rooms  as 
a  form  of  punishment. 

“  Many  of  the  girls  at  Aylesbury  probably  have  little  but 
evil  memories  on  which  to  brood  during  such  solitary 
confinement,  and  we  submit  that  the  only  hope  of  producing 
a  healthier  state  of  mind  is  not  to  remove  them  from  what¬ 
ever  distractions  the  routine  of  their  life  allows,  but  to  provide 
them  with  occupations  which  will  interest  them  and  call  out 
their  creative  instincts.  We  speak  especially  of  the  girls 
because  the  more  active  life  of  the  boys  in  trade  training  and 
sport  gives  them  greater  opportunities  for  self-expression. 
For  boys  as  for  girls,  however,  violent  repression  or  confine¬ 
ment  to  cells  most  often  defeats  the  end  hoped  for.” 

To  the  Association’s  enquiry  as  to  whether  an  expert  examina¬ 
tion  could  not  be  made  into  the  mental  condition  of  boys  or  girls 
committed  to  Borstals  before  their  reception  into  those  Institu¬ 
tions,  the  Commissioners  replied  that  they  had  issued  a  circular 
impressing  on  all  Medical  Officers  of  Prisons  the  necessity  of 
making  very  careful  reports  to  the  Courts  of  Justice  on  all  young 
offenders  of  Borstal  age  committed  for  trial  or  remanded  for 
enquiries.  No  such  persons  should,  in  their  opinion,  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  Borstal  training  as  are  incapable  of  mental  progress 
and  of  receiving  trade  instruction. 

The  Commissioners  "  have  instituted  reception  classes  at 
Feltham  for  boys,  and  at  Aylesbury  for  girls.  All  inmates  on 
first  reception  under  sentence  to  a  Borstal  Institution  are  placed 
in  one  of  these  classes  for  such  time  as  will  enable  their  conduct 
to  be  observed  and  their  mental  condition  to  be  tested  by  modern 
scientific  methods.  Should  an  inmate  be  considered  unfit  for 
Borstal  training,  the  case  is  specially  considered  with  a  view  to 
early  discharge,  either  on  licence,  or  on  remission  of  sentence.” 

“  The  Commissioners,”  the  letter  concludes,  "  are  quite  in 
agreement  with  your  Association’s  observations  as  regards  the 
treatment  of  girls,  and  they  endeavour  to  provide  them,  equally 
with  the  boys,  with  opportunities  to  learn  industries,  and  with 
such  occupations  and  recreations  as  will  improve  physique  and 
stimulate  mental  activity.” 

We  are,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

( Signed )  Henry  Bentinck. 

George  Toulmin. 

53,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.l.  Lewis  Haslam. 

March  24th,  1922. 


The  1922  edition  of  that  most  useful  little  handbook,  "  Holiday 
Resorts  and  Recommended  Addresses,”  published  by  the 
Education  Guild,  has  just  appeared,  and  will  again  prove 
invaluable  to  those  searching  for  somewhere  to  spend  summer 
holidays.  The  booklet  contains  addresses  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  no  address  is  included  that  has  not  been 
personally  recommended.  The  book  can  be  obtained  from 
The  Secretary,  The  Education  Guild,  9,  Brunswick  Square, 
W.C.  1,  price  2s.  post  free. 


QUO  VADIS  ? 

Lines  written  after,  attending  a  Conference  of  Educational 

Associations. 

He  :  "  Where  are  jou  going,  my  pretty  maid  ?  ” 

She  :  “  I’m  going  to  school,  Kind  Sir,”  she  said, 

“  Sir,”  she  said,  "  Sir,”  she  said, 

”  I’m  going  to  school,  Kind  Sir,”  she  said. 

He  :  “  Can  I  come  with  you,  my  pretty  maid  ?  ” 

She  ( sedate )  :  “  It’s  co-educational,  Sir,”  she  said. 

He  ( politely  conversational)  :  “  And  what  is  your  subject, 
my  pretty  maid  ?  ” 

She  ( contemptuous )  :  “  They  don’t  teach  us  subjects.  Sir,” 

•  she  said. 

He  (timid)  :  “  Then  what  is  the  system,  my  pretty  maid  ?  ” 

She  ( patient )  :  “  They  offer  us  Knowledge,  Sir,”  she  said. 

He  ( patronising )  :  “  And  you  take  what  they  offer,  my 

pretty  maid  ?  ” 

She  ( with  emphasis)  :  “I  learn  what  I  like,  Kind  Sir,”  she 
said. 

He  :  “  And  what  do  you  like  best,  my  pretty  maid  ?  ” 

She  :  ‘‘  Oh,  stories  and  acting,  Sir,”  she  said, 

“  Sir,”  she  said,  "  Sir,”  she  said, 

“  And  Ego-development,  Sir,”  she  said. 

He  :  “  Ah  !  How  do  you  study  that,  my  pretty  maid  ?  ” 

She  :  “  Through  Psycho-Analysis,  Sir,”  she  said, 

“  Sir,”  she  said,  "  Sir,”  she  said, 

“  And  Auto-Deception,  Sir,”  she  said. 

He  ( doubtful )  :  “  And  what  of  your  future,  my  pretty 

maid  ?  ” 

She  ( complacent )  :  “I’m  going  to  teach  others,  Sir,”  she 
said. 

He  (more  doubtful)  :  “  But  what  will  you  teach  them,  my 
pretty  maid  ?  ” 

She  (bored)  :  “  Oh,  don’t  be  so  definite,  Sir,”  she  said. 

He  ( pensive )  :  “  You  don’t  think  of  marriage,  then,  my 
pretty  maid  ?  ” 

She  (very  decided  ) :  "  Oh,  no.  It’s  so  cramping,  Sir,”  she 
said, 

“  Sir,”  she  said,  “  Sir,”  she  said  ; 

(“  Besides,  there’s  no  salary,  Sir,”)  she  said. 

He  (gloomy)  :  “  Then  what  are  we  heading  for,  my  pretty 
maid  ?  ” 

She  (brisk  and  business-like)  :  “  Connubial  conscription, 

Sir,”  she  said, 

“  Sir,”  she  said,  “  Sir,”  she  said, 

“  Eugenic  Experiment,  Six',  she  said. 

S.  M.  C. 


Help  for  Leicester. 

Towards  the  endowment  fund  of  Leicester  College 
promises  amounting  to  ^100,000  were  received,  and  ^70,000 
has  been  paid.  Leicester  City  has  voted  a  grant  of  a 
farthing  rate  (over  ^1, 100  a  year),  and  the  Rotary  Club  are 
paying  for  the  panelling  of  the  College  Hall.  A  bazaar 
has  yielded  ^15,000  for  the  building  fund.  A  splendid 
site  has  been  provided  by  the  generosity  of  the  late  Mr. 
Fielding  Johnson.  Lecturers  in  History  and  Geography 
have  already  been  appointed,  and  a  full  time  lecturer  in 
Mathematics  is  the  next  post  to  be  filled.  The  Council 
has  decided  to  offer  a  number  of  scholarships  open  to 
Leicester,  city  and  county,  and  Rutland. 
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Poems  of  To-day :  Second  Series  ( Now  Ready ) 

Compiled  by  the  English  Association.  Uniform  in  style  of  issue  and  price  with  the  First  Series.  Con¬ 
tains  a  further  selection  from  the  recent  work  of  many  poets  who  were  represented  in  the  First  Series, 
and  also  poems  by  some  fifty  other  authors  of  the  present  day. 

POEMS  OF  TO-DAY.  First  Series.  Compiled  by  the  English  Association.  Cloth,  with 
Biographical  Notes,  3s.  6d.  net  ;  Stiff  Paper  Covers,  without  Notes,  2s.  net.  15 1st- 160th  Thousand. 

The  British  Isles  of  To-day  (  To  be  Published  in  July J 

Vol.  I  of  the  Citizen  of  the  World  Geographies.  By  J.  F.  Unstead,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  Crown  8vo. 
with  16  Special  Maps. 

Vol.  II.  EUROPE  OF  TO-DAY.  By  J.  F.  Unstead.  With  11  special  Maps. 

“  A  really  excellent  book  ....  should  be  in  the  hands  of  teachers  of  the  subject  in  every  type  of  school  ....  it 
might  well  become  a  standard.” — Educational  Times. 

Experimental  Science  in  School 

A  practical  Three  Years’  Course,  including  working  directions  for  making  the  apparatus  for  the  experi¬ 
ments  from  common  material.  Fully  illustrated  with  numerous  diagrams  specially  drawn  for  the  work. 

By  F.  Luke,  B.Sc.,  and  R.  J.  Saunders.  Books  I  and  II,  now  ready,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net.  Book  III 
(in  the  autumn).  Write  for  prospectus  with  specimen  pages. 

A  Londcm  Head  Master’s  opinion  ( unsolicited ) : 

“A  capital  book,  well  thought  out,  practical,  not  too  bulky,  and  supplies  a  long-felt  want.” 

“  Should  be  of  great  value  in  private  and  preparatory  schools  as  enabling  the  ordinary  form  master  to  impart  at 
least  a  smattering  of  common  scientific  knowledge,  the  absence  of  which  in  many  public  school  entrants  was  deplored  by 
the  Science  Report.” — Times  Educational  Supplement. 

SIDGWICK  &  JACKSON,  LTD. 

-  ■  --  3,  Adam  Street,  London,  W.C.2  - 
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DUSTLESS  AND  HYGIENIC  SCHOOLS. 

On  all 

School,  Laboratory,  Library,  &c.,  Floors  and  Linoleums  of  every  description 

FLORIGENE 


1  Florigene 


( A  Registered.  Name  suggested  by  FLOOR-HYGIENE)  (British  owned). 

DURING  the  SUMMER  VACATION  for*  best  results. 

’  is  an  aid  to  the  prevention  of  throat  and  other  diseases,  has  been  awarded  the  MEDAL  of  the 

ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE, 


and  is  strongly  recommended  by  Medical  and  other  expert  authorities. 

It  costs  little,  and  is  easily  applied.  Not  sticky— the  ordinary  daily  dry  sweeping  alone  required — scrubbing  being  optional. 


IT  is  IMPORTANT  to  NOTE  that 

ONE  APPLICATION  of  “Florigene”  effectively  allays  the  dust  and  dirt  for 
2  to  12  months,  according  to  the  traffic,  not  only  during  each  sweep¬ 
ing  (without  sprinkling  of  any  kind),  but  also  throughout  all  the  inter¬ 
vening  periods  —  which  is  even  of  greater  hygienic  importance. 


“Florigene”  has  been  continuously  used  for  many  years  on  the  floors  of  the  Royal  Naval  Colleges  and  other  important  Government 
Buildings  ;  also  in  numerous  Colleges,  Schools,  Laboratories,  &c.,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 

Send  for  particulars,  Medical  Reports  and  Testimonials  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers — 

THE  “  DUST-ALLAYER  ”  co. 

4,  Vernon  Place,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.i, 

Contractors  to  Admiralty,  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  India  Office,  L.C.C.,  &c. 
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LITERARY  SECTION. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS — EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL. 


BOOKS  AND  THE  MAN. 

Shelley  and  Ourselves. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1822,  Shelley  was  drowned  while 
yachting  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia.  He  was  barely  thirty 
years  old,  and  youthful  at  that.  Fame  he  had  little,  and 
the  reputation  he  had  was  that  of  being  a  dangerous  atheist. 
From  his  death,  however,  his  fame  increased  steadily  for 
fifty  years,  when  it  was  extreme.  The  publication  of  his 
life  then,  and  perhaps  Matthew  Arnold’s  hard  words  on 
his  conduct  and  that  of  his  circle,  expressing  as  it  did  the 
very  essence  of  the  opinion  of  the  sixties  or  seventies, 
caused  it  to  recede  somewhat.  In  those  days  one  attended 
to  one’s  conduct.  Conduct  that  was  ugly,  whose  conse¬ 
quences  were  unfortunate,  was  condemned,  however  pure 
the  motives  that  inspired  it.  That  the  very  highest  of 
intentions  may,  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
human  nature,  give  rise  to  conduct  and  actions  running 
counter  to  the  accepted  commonplace  was  hardly  recognised. 
Shelley’s  conduct,  therefore,  was  condemned,  and  his  verse 
generally  with  it. 

Since  then  we  have  learned  at  least  one  thing.  A  man’s 
craft  is  his  craft,  and  his  private  life  his  own  concern.  We 
therefore  take  his  work  alone,  apply  to  it  the  criteria  of  its 
kind,  and  value  it  on  that.  Many  individuals,  it  is  true, 
still  find  it  a  little  difficult,  after  becoming  acquainted  with 
a  man’s  biography,  to  suppress  all  like  or  dislike  for  him. 
Most  of  us  prefer  to  read  with  human  sympathy,  if  we  can, 
and  would  confess  to  prejudice  when  we  can’t.  Nothing 
but  literary  criteria  is  cold  companionship  for  verse, 
sometimes.  But  lately  we  have  another  qualification 
again  for  loving  and  understanding  Shelley,  poet  and  man 
alike.  At  least  in  these  days  we  allow  a  place  in  the  world 
for  those  who  are  not  just  as  we  are.  Few  of  us  yet  think 
as  Shelley,  and  fewer  still  act  as  he  did  ;  but  we  are  not 
affronted  as  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  were.  Nor  is 
this  only  because  we  humbly  know  a  genius  when  we  see 
one.  We  hope  it  is  our  own  growth. 

But  it  is  chiefly  the  young  who  now  read  Shelley.  Those 
who  have  to  do  with  students  of  both  sexes  will  be  able  to 
confirm  this,  and  those  who  read  the  recent  school  novels — 
“  Sinister  Street,”  “  Loom  of  Youth,”  "  Prelude,”  and 
others — will  remember  his  name  there,  often  coupled  with 
Byron’s — Byron  for  hatred  of  convention  and  hypocrisy, 
Shelley  for  his  intellectual  love  and  beauty. 

Shelley’s  age  was  the  last  ebb  of  romanticism  in  the  post- 
Napoleonic  desert  of  reaction.  It  is  fitting  he  should  still 
be  able  to  speak  to  ours.  M.  S. 

Grants  for  Higher  Education. 

Circular  1,266  (June  6th)  substitutes  for  the  existing 
grants  a  single  comprehensive  grant  amounting  (with  the 
Residue  Grant)  to  one-half  the  net  expenditure  recognised 
by  the  Board.  Where  the  grants  for  1921-22  exceeded 
50  per  cent,  of  the  net  expenditure  the  Board  will  (for 
1922-23  only)  pay  grant  in  the  same  proportion.  New 
Regulations  (No.  4)  will  be  issued,  setting  out  the  method 
by  which  gradual  effect  will  be  given  to  the  Government’s 
decision  to  extinguish  “  duplication  ”  of  State  Aid  in  the 
case  of  Secondary  Schools  not  provided  by  the  L.E'A, 


REVIEWS. 

Education. 

Letters  on  Education  :  by  Edward  Lyttelton.  Cambridge 
University  Press.  5s.  net.) 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  this  is  a  tiresome  book.  With  most 
of  what  the  author  has  to  say  we  are  in  entire  agreement.  But 
the  way  in  which  he  says  it,  and  the  length  at  which  it  is  said, 
will  alienate  many  readers.  The  fiction  of  an  epistolary  corre¬ 
spondence  is  seldom  successful  save  in  the  hands  of  an  artist 
who  thinks  of  form  in  the  first  place.  This  Dr.  Lyttelton  does 
not.  do.  His  main  interest  is  in  the  subject  matter.  He  is 
didactic  throughout.  His  two  correspondents  are  uninteresting 
personalities,  indicated  merely  by  their  Christian  names.  The 
master  is  James,  who  appears  to  be  an  undersized  academic 
bachelor  recluse,  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of  Recon¬ 
struction.  The  disciple  is  Henry,  evidently  a  successful  business 
man  who  has  three  shadowy  children  that  flit  uneasily  through 
the  letters.  They  range  in  age  from  eleven  to  eight  and  naturally 
are  giving  their  father  great  anxiety  about  their  future.  An 
effort  is  made  to  impart  a  sort  of  individuality  to  the  work  of  the 
two  correspondents,  but  if  the  reader  should  turn  over  two  pages 
at  once  he  is  not  likely  to  detect  the  change  from  Henry  to  James 
— at  any  rate  by  their  style. 

Readers  of  this  volume  will  be  disappointed  in  the  small  amount 
of  attention  given  to  education  as  such.  The  author’s  real 
interest  is  in  morals  and  religion  ;  and  more  in  religion  than  in 
morals,  if  the  two  can  be  separated  at  all.  The  war  has  left 
behind  it  a  legacy  of  doubt  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  renewed 
faith  on  the  other.  How  can  there  be  a  God  who  allows  such 
things  to  happen  ?  ask  one  group.  There  must  be  a  God  to  put 
all  this  tangle  straight,  say  the  others.  Dr.  Lyttelton  believes 
that  what  is  necessary  at  the  present  time  is  the  spread  of  the 
belief  in  a  personal  God,  and  he  draws  encouragement  from  the 
renewed  interest  in  religion  because  of  the  war.  Selfishness  in 
all  forms  is  what  we  have  to  fight  against,  and  a  belief  in  a 
personal  God  is  the  only  weapon  by  which  selfishness  can  be 
overcome.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  however,  all  manner 
of  well-worn  arguments  make  their  genial  appearance  ;  the 
difference  between  pleasure  and  happiness,  the  difference 
between  happiness  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  losing  our  life 
in  order  to  save  it.  They  are  all  there.;  but,  as  usual,  the 
difficulty  is  to  find  practical  applications  to  the  work  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  book’s  value  is  mainly  inspirational.  Its  author 
takes  encouragement  from  the  fact  that  the  calamities  of  these 
years  are  our  own  fault :  "  for  so  they  are  remediable.  If  they 
were  not  our  fault  they  must  be  God’s  fault ;  and  anyone  who 
seriously  believed  that  would  be  likely  to  go  mad.” 

In  a  sort  of  postscript  at  the  end  Henry  asks  some  rather 
practical  questions — about  the  amount  schoolboys  should  eat, 
about  teaching  the  nature  and  implications  of  sex,  about  letting 
children  go  to  cinemas.  And  the  answers  are  always  interesting, 
though  some  of  us  may  not  go  all  the  way  to  vegetarianism. 

The  book  has  many  good  things  often  strikingly  expressed  and 
always  provocative  enough  to  be  stimulating. 

S.  K. 

Letters  to  My  Grandson  on  the  World  about  him  :  by 
Stephen  Coleridge.  (4s.  net.) 

Mr.  Coleridge,  a  firm  believer  in  the  influence  of  nature  and 
environment  on  the  young,  writes  these  letters  to  his  grandson  to 
inculcate  the  habit  of  observation  and  curiosity  in  the  boy. 
The  object  is  laudable  and  the  letters  are  written  with  a  certain 
didactic  enthusiasm,  but  we  are  compelled  to  doubt  the  effect  of 
instruction  conveyed  in  this  roundabout  way.  We  think  the 
average  boy  would  put  aside  such  informative  letters  as  somewhat 
prosy  and  preachy,  and  would,  in  his  heart,  prefer  to  hear  of  the 
misdeeds  of  his  own  particular  pet  pony  or  dog.  The  letters 
strike  a  particularly  artificial  note  when  quotations  from  the 
poets  are  included.  Again,  Antony,  the  grandson  addressee, 
has  no  doubt  yet  to  grow  up  and  may  not  in  later  years  be 
entirely  pleased  with  the  photographic  frontispiece  here  included, 
nor  with  the  somewhat  bright  light  which  the  whole  book  must 
attract  to  him. 
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English . 

Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare.  First  Series  ;  2nd  Series  : 
edited  by  H.  A.  Treble,  M.A.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  Is.  6d). 

The  first  series  includes  “  The  Tempest,”  “  As  You  Like  It,” 
“  The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  “  King  Lear,”  “  Macbeth,”  and 
“  Twelfth  Night  ”  ;  and  the  second  series  ”  Hamlet,”  “  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream,”  “  The  Winter’s  Tale,”  “  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,”  “  Timon  of  Athens,”  ”  The  Comedy  of  Errors,” 
and  "  Othello.”  The  "  Tales  ”  are  well  printed  on  good  paper, 
and  the  notes  are  adequate.  There  are  suggested  topics  for 
essays,  general  questions,  and  lists  of  original  passages  which 
should  be  learned  by  heart. 

How  far  the  pleasantly  told  tales  should  be  presented  to  a 
child,  rather  than  the  original  plays,  is  not  the  question  before  us. 
If  they  are  to  be  read,  the  edition  is  an  excellent  one. 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  English  :  Arnold  Smith,  M.A. 
(Methuen  and  Co.  3s.  6d.) 

As  the  title  suggests  this  book  is  concerned  mainly  with 
constructive  work  in  English.  After  all,  speaking  and  writing 
English  is  an  Art,  and  in  all  arts  the  important  thing  is,  not  that 
we  should  know  something  about  them,  but  that  we  should 
practise  them. 

The  importance  of  the  word  "  make  ”  in  connection  with 
school  life  is  to-day  widely  recognised,  and  we  realise  that  the 
interest  which  fails  to  manifest  itself  over  mere  listening  and 
learning,  may  frequently  be  aroused  by  giving  the  pupils  some¬ 
thing  to  “  do  ”  or  “  make!” 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Mr.  Smith  approaches  the  teaching  of 
English.  His  book  is  largely  the  outcome  of  his  own  experiences 
as  a  teacher,  and  for  this  reason  is  all  the  more  valuable. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  appreciation  of  good  prose  and 
poetry  is  of  the  first  importance  and  are  anxious  to  stimulate  the 
power  of  appreciation  in  our  pupils,  but  we  are  not  quite  certain 
how  it  is  to  be  done.  In  his  chapter  on  Appreciations,  Mr.  Smith 
gives  many  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

Altogether  it  is  a  most  helpful  little  volume,  which  we  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  teaching  of 
English.  P.  M.  G. 


History. 

Some  Account  of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  1468-1921. 

(Clarendon  Press.  5s.  net.) 

Mr.  Humphrey  Milford,  who  publishes  for  the  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  and  also  in  this  country  the  books  issued  by  American 
Universities,  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  this  handsomely-produced 
volume,  with  charming  illustrations  and  a  record  of  nearly-four 
and  a  half  centuries  of  splendid  achievement  in  printing  and 
book  production.  "  The  Press,”  as  it  is  called  in  Oxford,  is  an 
industrial  centre  of  great  value  to  the  townsfolk,  some  families 
of  whom  have  worked  there  for  generations  past,  son  following 
father.  There  is  a  continuity  and  vigour  of  tradition  which 
aptly  matches  the  life  of  a  college.  There  is  also  a  pride  in  good 
workmanship,  such  as  we  find  in  this  volume.  May  ”  The 
Press  ”  flourish  ! 

Britain  as  a  European  Power  :  by  Andrew  Browning,  M.A. 

(Collins,  pp.  304  ;  Index  ;  ten  maps.  3s.  6d.) 

This  is  definitely  a  history  of  Britain  (England  for  the  most 
part)  and  not  of  Europe.  But  it  is  planned  and  written  with  so 
intent  a  consciousness  of  Britain’s  place  in  Europe  that  it  might 
also,  though  less  correctly,  be  described  as  a  history  of  Europe 
as  seen  from  these  islands.  Mr.  Browning  is  very  properly 
anxious  to  put  us  in  our  right  place,  and  he  does  so  quite  effec¬ 
tively.  We  appear  as  “A  Backward  People,”  from  the  coming 
of  the  Goidels  until  1492.  After  that,  and  especially  after  1815, 
we  cut  a  better  figure. 

The  book  fulfils  the  promise  and  plan  set  out  in  its  Preface. 
The  consciousness  of  the  lands  across  the  narrow  seas  is  never  lost. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  consciousness  that  widens  as  the  story  develops, 
to  keep  pace  with  a  widening  world  ;  so  that  the  last  chapter  is 
not  an  addendum  on  the  League  of  Nations,  but  a  natural 
epilogue. 

The  great  divisions  are  set  at  1492  and  1815.  Thus  the  epoch 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  are  thrown  into  the  middle  section.  The  advantage 
of  this  arrangement  is  that  more  space  is  available  for  the  affairs 
of  the  last  century,  whose  need  is  great  enough  to  justify  the 
arrangement. 

The  Chronological  Index,  where  each  item  has  its  date  and  also 
its  page  reference,  is  an  ingenious  and  useful  addition.  R.  J. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  LTD. 

1 3  NEtV  VOLUMES  JUST  ADDED  TO  THE 

KINGS’  TREASURIES 

OF  LITERATURE. 

Cloth  Bound.  Is.  9d.  net,  each. 

GENERAL  EDITOR :  Assisted  by 

Prof.  Sir  A.  T.  QUILLER -COUCH.  Dr.  RICHARD  WILSON,  B.A. 

LIST  OF  NEW  VOLUMES. 


PROSE  FOR  PRfiCIS.  Chosen  and  Edited,  with  Exer¬ 
cises,  by  Louisa  J.  Stewart. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  By  William  Shakespeare.  Edited 
by  J.  Hubert  J  agger,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM.  By  William 
Shakespeare.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Browne,  M.A. 
MODERN  PROSE.  Edited  by  Guy  N.  Pocock,  M.A., 
Editor  of  Modern  Poetry. 

FORT  AMITY.  By  Prof.  Sir  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 

With  a  Portrait  of  General  Wolfe. 

JUNIOR  MODERN  POETRY.  Edited  by  Dr.  Richard 
Wilson. 

ATALANTA’S  RACE  and  Two  Other  Tales.  By 

William  Morris. 


TALES  OF  TRAVEL.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Richard 
Wilson,  B.A.,  D.Litt. 

A  BIBLE  ANTHOLOGY.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Prof.  Sir  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 

LITERATURE  AND  LABOUR.  An  Anthology  of  Effort. 
Edited  by  Richard  Wilson,  B.A.,  D.Litt. 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE  and  Other  Stories.  By  Washington 
Irving. 

NATURALISM  IN  ENGLISH  POETRY.  By  Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke,  M.A. 

THE  OLD  POST  and  Other  Nature  Stories.  By 

Carl  Ewald.  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Prof. 
G.  C.  Moore-Smith. 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILED  PROSPECTUS  OF  EIGHTY-NINE  TITLES: 

ALDINE  HOUSE,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 
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Mathematics. 

Principles  of  Geometry.  Vol.  I  :  Foundations  :  by  H.  F. 
Baker,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  (Cambridge  University  Press.  12s. 
net.) 

This  is  the  first  of  a  set  of  volumes  which  will  deal  with  the 
parts  of  geometry  which  precede  the  theory  of  higher  plane 
curves.  The  author  hopes,  as  a  result  of  experience,  that  many 
students,  especially  those  who  look  forward  to  becoming 
engineers  or  physicists,  will  welcome  a  course  setting  elementary 
geometrical  relations  in  an  ordered  framework  and  making  the 
fundamental  theorems — Greek  in  origin — lead  to  general 
principles.  If  such  students  are,  as  he  thinks,  apt  to  find  the 
intricate  detail  of  the  ordinary  course  tiresome,  we  feel  that  he  is 
a  trifle  optimistic,  about  the  engineer  at  any  rate.  In  passing, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  he  rejects  the  consideration  of  distance  and 
of  congruence  as  fundamental  ideas,  replacing  them  by  a  theory 
of  related  ranges. 

The  sections  into  which  the  book  is  divided  deal,  in  turn,  with 
Propositions  of  Incidence  in  Abstract  Geometry,  Correspondence 
of  the  Points  of  two  lines,  Pappus’  Theorem,  Introduction  of 
Algebraic  Symbols,  Propositions  of  Incidence  in  Real  Geometry, 
Extension  of  Real  Geometry  by  means  of  Postulated  Elements, 
Deduction  of  Pappus’  Theorem  from  the  extendeal  Real  Geometry,. 
Related  Spaces  in  Abstract  Geometry,  Replacement  of  Imaginary 
Elements  by  a  series  of  Real  Elements. 

Chemistry. 

A  Concise  History  of  Chemistry  :  by  T.  P.  Hilditch,  D.Sc. 
(Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd.  pp.  xi.  +  276.) 

The  publishers,  in  their  note  accompanying  the  book,  state  : 
“  During  the  eleven  years  since  the  issue  of  the  first  edition 
much  progress  has  been  made,  not  only  in  the  chemistry  of  high 
explosives,  poison  gases,  and  other  lethal  agents  due  to  the  war, 
but  in  many  other  and  different  directions  ;  and  the  most  notable 
of  these  advances  are  recorded  in  the  present  edition.  These 
include,  in  various  departments  of  the  science,  the  recent  work  of 
Rutherford,  Langmuir,  and  Aston  on  atomic  structure ;  that  of  W. 
H.  and  W.  L.  Bragg,  Moseley,  and  Hull  on  the  reflexion  of  X-rays  ; 
of  Perkin,  Pope  and  Wallach,  of  Mills  and  Bain,  and  of  Barker 
and  Marsh  on  optical  activity  ;  and  of  Gibbs,  Haworth,  Peachey, 
and  others  in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  industrial  processes.” 

In  testing  the  way  in  which  these  recent  advances  are  dealt 
with  the  reviewer  looked  up  the  references  to  Aston’s  work, 
with  the  following  result  : — On  page  41  it  states  that  "  The  real 
law  which  underlies  the  (Periodic)  system  has  come  to  light  by 
the  recent  researches  of  Rutherford,  Moseley,  Bragg,  Aston, 
Langmuir,  and  others,  who  have  established  that  the  basis  of 
the  periodicity  resides,  not  in  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements, 
but  in  their  ‘  atomic  numbers,’  that  is,  the  number  of  units  of 
excess  positive  electricity  on  the  nucleus  of  the  atom.”  On 
page  46  one  reads  :  “  and  latterly,  by  employing  the  positive  or 
anode  rays,  Aston  has  obtained  ‘  mass  spectra,’  which  enable  the 
number,  atomic  weights,  and  approximate  proportions  of  the 
isotopes  composing  an  element  to  be  determined.”  Finally,  in  a 
chronological  summary  of  the  chief  events  of  chemical  interest 
since  the  time  of  Boyle,  there  is  the  statement  on  page  258  : 

1920,  Aston  on  positive  rays  or  mass  spectra  of  elements.” 

References  to  the  other  names  will  give  the  same  kind  of  result, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  useful  function  such 
“  potted  history  ”  can  serve. 

In  other  sections  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  bring 
the  subject  matter  up  to  date.  For  example,  Bredig  and 
Billitzer  are  the  most  recent  names  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  colloids,  and  the  word  "  recently  ”  is  used  with 
respect  to  Sand’s  electrolytic  methods  of  1907. 

The  hydrides  of  boron  and  silicon  are  referred  to  on  page  76. 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  important  work  which  has  been 
done  by  Stock  in  recent  years. 

From  the  statement  made  on  page  207  one  would  be  led  to 
believe  that  the  “  eutectic  point  ”  of  Guthrie  is  the  same  as  the 

transition  point,”  and  on  page  77  it  is  stated  that  monoper- 
sulphuric  acid  was  isolated  by  Caro,  which  is  not  a  fact.  In 
general,  sufficient  care  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  in 
checking  statements  made,  and  in  proof-reading  as  witness  the 
formula  for  cobaltammines  given  on  page  58. 

In  endeavouring  to  produce  a  "  concise  ”  history  of  chemistry 
which  shall  include  an  account  of  recent  advances  in  that 
subject,  the  author  has  attempted  the  impossible,  since  within 
the  limits  of  space  available  it  leads  simply  to  an  uninteresting 
compilation  of  facts.  T.  S.  P. 


General. 

Science  Progress  :  A  Quarterly  Review  of  Scientific  Thought, 
Work  and  Affairs.  January,  1922.  (John  Murray,  pp.  iv 
and  345-516.  6s.  net.) 

In  this  number  Dr.  Houston  writes  an  interesting  historical 
article  on  the  “  Law  of  Refraction,”  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Fisher  gives 
a  very  readable  summary  of  the  modern  methods  of  determining 
the  acid  of  alkaline  reactions  of  soils.  “  The  Story  of  Transits  ” 
is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  H.  Spencer  Toy  in  such  a  clear  and  convincing 
manner  that  the  article  in  question  is  rightly  placed  under  the 
heading  of  “  Popular  Science.”  A  controversy  on  the  “  Chromo¬ 
some  Theory  of  Inheritance  ”  seems  to  be  developing,  since 
Professor  MacBride  replies  in  this  number  to  previous  communi¬ 
cations  of  Mr.  Julian  Huxley.  There  are  the  usual  sections  on 
“  Recent  Advances  in  Science,”  “  Essays,”  etc.,  and  among  the 
essays  attention  may  be  called  to  one  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Marshall  on 
“  Unofficial  Mosquito  Control  in  England,”  which  deals  especially 
with  work  done  in  Hayling  Island  during  1920-21.  T.  S.  P. 
Letters  from  China  and  Japan  :  by  John  and  Alice  Dewey. 
(Dent.) 

In  1919  Professor  Dewey,  having  been  invited  to  lecture  at 
Peking  University,  visited  Japan  on  his  way  East  and  spent 
several  months  in  China.  In  both  countries  he  was  treated  as  a 
distinguished  visitor,  and  in  letters  home  he  and  his  wife  recount 
familiarly  and  often  in  homely  American  their  experiences  and 
observations.  These  were  not  intended  for  publication,  as  their 
daughter  notes  in  the  preface,  yet  they  merit  attention  by  their 
matter  and  by  the  shrewd  comments  which  they  contain. 

First-hand  descriptions  of  present-day  life  in  China  and  Japan 
by  observers  so  competent  are  always  sure  to  interest,  but  here, 
in  addition,  the  light  thrown  on  the  impact  of  Western  upon 
Eastern  mind  is  often  really  informing.  The  style  grates  on  an 
English  ear,  but  the  details  given  of  city  life  beginning  in  Tokyo 
and  ending  in  Peking  are  full  of  life  and  colour.  The  writers  were 
struck,  as  all  travellers  must  be,  by  the  real  politeness  of  the 
East.  “  In  Japan  politeness  is  so  universal,”  one  reads,  “  that 
when  we  get  back  we  shall  either  be  so  civil  that  you  won’t  know 
us,  or  else  we  shall  be  so  irritated  that  no  one  is  sufficiently 
civil  that  you  won’t  know  us  either.”  Yet  even  in  politeness 
there  are  grades.  "  The  Chinese  certainty  have  the  world  beat 
in  courtesy  of  manners,”  runs  a  later  comment,  “  they  show  as 
much  politeness  as  the  Japanese,  but  with  much  less  manner, 
so  it  seems  more  natural.”  On  a  reception  he  attended  at 
Tokyo,  given  by  the  English-speaking  Society,  he  has  noted  that 
the  Japanese  who  met  for  social  purposes  were  reserved  and  stiff 
so  long  as  they  spoke  Japanese,  but  speaking  English  brought 
back  the  habits  they  got  in  America  and  thawed  them  out. 

American  education,  it  seems,  affects  Japanese  and  Chinese 
women  students  differently.  The  Japanese  girl  who  goes  to 
America  to  study  practically  gives  up  marriage ;  she  will  be  an 
old  maid  and  out  of  it  by  the  time  she  returns.  The  Chinese 
girl  graduate,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  noted,  either  marries  a 
foreign-educated  Chinese  or  a  millionaire.  The  following 
contrast  is  instructive.  “  The  Japanese  care  greatly  for  what 
other  people  think  of  them,  the  Chinese  nothing  at  all.”  In 
certain  practical  matters  the  Chinese  get  all  the  worse  of  the 
contrast.  “  In  China  their  iron  mines  are  idle,  their  coal  and  oil 
undeveloped,  and  they  cannot  get  railroads.  They  burn  their 
wood  everywhere  and  the  country  is  withering  away  because  it 
is  deforested.  They  made  the  porcelain  industry  for  the  world 
and  they  buy  their  table  dishes  from  Japan.”  The  hopelessness 
of  outlook  engendered  by  such  circumstances  permeates  China  ; 
a  pacific  people  vainly  struggle  against  a  militarised  and  aggres¬ 
sive  neighbour.  Japanese  are  in  every  town  across  China  like 
a  network  closing  in  on  fishes.  The  Chinese  are  cheerful,  but  not 
playful.  They  need  millions  spent  on  school  playgrounds. 
They  tolerate  conditions  which  they  have  not  the  energy  or  the 
persistence  to  sweep  away.  The  country  is  everywhere  under¬ 
schooled  ;  as  a  consequence,  the  children  growing  up  too  soon 
lack  initiative  and  the  national  attitude  towards  difficulties 
becomes  that  of  “  Let  George  do  it.”  Yet  on  occasion  a  noble 
strain  shows  itself.  At  Hangchow,  Professor  Dewey  was  shown 
a  shrine  built  by  the  Chinese  to  commemorate  two  of  their 
officials  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  altered  a 
telegram  to  the  provincial  governor,  “  Kill  all  foreigners,”  to 
read  “  Protect  all  foreigners.”  When  this  falsification  became 
known  an  infuriated  mob  tore  in  pieces  these  heroes,  but  later 
the  same  community  built  a  shrine  in  their  honour — a  fact  little 
known  and  less  regarded  by  foreigners.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
more  one  learns  of  the  Chinese,  the  more  one  recognises  their 
inherent  goodness,  and  desires  their  welfare.  R.  P  .S. 
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THE  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  DALTON  PLAN 
BY  ITS  FOUNDER 

Just  Out.  With  Portrait.  4s.  6 d.  net. 

EDUCATION  ON 

THE  DALTON  PLAN 

BY  HELEN  PARKHURST 

With  an  Introduction  by  T.  P.  Nunn,  M.A  D.Sc.,  Professor 
of  Education,  University  of  London  ;  and  contributions 
by  Rosa  Bassett,  M.B.E.,  B.A.,  and  John  Fades. 


This  new  book  contains  a  full  exposition  of  the  Dalton  Plan  by 
its  founder.  Miss  Parkhurst,  says  Dr.  Nunn  in  his  Introduction, 
“  has  envisaged  a  definite  problem  of  great  practical  importance — 
namely,  how  to  secure  from  the  vast  volume  of  educational  effort 
expended  in  schools  a  richer  harvest  of  individual  culture  and 
efficiency.  The  ‘  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan  ’  is  her  solution  .... 
(it)  offers  a  path  of  progress  which  may  safely  be  taken  by  all  who 
have  the  gifts  of  intelligence,  devotion  and  enterprise.” 

The  book  contains  additional  chapters  on  the  working  of  the 
Plan  in  British  Secondary  and  Elementary  Schools,  together 
with  sample  assignments  adapted  to  their  respective  needs. 


G.  BELL  &  SONS,  Portugal  St.,  W.C.  2. 


Why  not  reduce  the  cost 
of  your  School  Book  Supply  ? 

Having  already  accomplished  this  for  other  Schools, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  explain  to  you  how  we  effect 
economies  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  thorough 
efficiency.  Our  Organization  is  concentrating  on 
this  special  purpose. 

MAY  WE  SEND  FULL  PARTICULARS  P 

Letters  expressing  gratitude  for  prompt  and  efficient  service 
have  been  received  from  the  leading  Public  Schools,  Colleges, 
Grammar  Schools,  and  Convents  throughout  the  Country. 

Important  Note  to  our  Clients. — To  ensure  prompt 
delivery  all  supplies  for  next  Term  should  be  ordered  as 
early  as  possible. 

STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS  (Latest  Editions) 
offered  at  remarkable  reductions. — We  have  just 
purchased  an  Army  Surplus  of  25,000  Educational 
Books.  The  majority,  although  soiled,  have  never 
been  used.  A  list,  with  full  particulars,  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application. 


FOYLE’S  EDUCATIONAL  LTD. 

Booksellers  to  Schools, 

BARHAM  HOUSE,  HANDEL  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C.  1.  I 


CONSTABLE 

LONDON  :  BOMBAY  :  SYDNEY 


FREQUENTED  WAYS 

A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  LAND  FORMS, 
CLIMATES  AND  VEGETATION  OF  WESTERN 
EUROPE,  CONSIDERED  IN  THEIR  RELATION 
TO  THE  LIFE  OF  MAN  INCLUDING  A  DETAILED 
STUDY  OF  SOME  TYPICAL  REGIONS. 

By  MARION  I.  NEWBIGIN,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.R.G.S.  With 
fllustrations  from  Photographs,  Sketch  Maps  and  Figures.  15s.  net. 

[Shortly). 

SOLILOQUIES  IN  ENGLAND.  12s.  net. 

By  GEORGE  SANTAYANA,  author  of  “Little  Essays,”  etc. 

“Mr.  Santayana  is  .  .  .  one  of  the  best  literary  critics  of  our  time, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  best  essay  in  this  book  is  the 
essay  on  Dickens.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  critical  estimates  of 
Dickens  which  has  yet  been  made — perhaps  the  very  best.  .  .  .  Where 
Santayana  is  inimitable  is  in  the  profundity  and  extent  of  the  context 
he  provides  ...  he  is  a  very  great  critic.” — The  Times. 

MORE  TRIVIA. 

By  LOGAN  PEARSALL  SMITH.  6s.  net. 

“  Like  all  the  best  humorists,  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  is  an  inverted  poet. 

He  brings  the  petty  and  the  immense  together  with  a  flourish  of  his 

fingers . His  ‘  Trivia,’  with  their  tender  flippancy  and  winking 

sapience,  are  rarely  filmy  nothings.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  has  the 
artist’s  faculty  for  re-reading  and  re-forgetting  life.  Thus  he  nurses 
its  precarious  charm.” — The  Times. 

100  SPANISH  FOLK-SONGS.  3s.  6d.  net. 

By  S.  de  MADARIAGA.  Translated,  with  a  Critical  Introduction. 

"  This  charming  little  book  .  .  .  all  the  more  valuable  and  interesting 
because  of  the  introduction  in  which  the  translator  discourses  so 
pleasantly  and  luminously  on  the  characteristics  of  Spanish  popular 
poetry.  The  work  is  a  treasure  which  all  book  lovers  will  prize.” — 
Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

FIR-FLOWER  TABLETS. 

Chinese  Poems  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Centuries,  translated  by 
FLORENCE  AYSCOUGH,  with  English  versions  by  AMY 
LOWELL.  14s.  net. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  EVERYDAY  LIFE. 

By  G.  F.  VAN  BUSKIRK  and  E.  L.  SMITH,  A.B.  7s.  net. 

“  The  underlying  idea  of  the  authors  ...  is  ...  to  satisfy  the 
youthful  curiosity  to  know  how  a  thing  works,  what  it  is  for,  and  how  it 
is  caused.  .  .  .  Many  not  unintelligent  grown-ups  will  learn  a  good 
deal  from  its  perusal  .  .  .  lavishly  illustrated,  and  a  bibliography  is  an 
admirable  feature.  The  matter  is  skilfully  set  out,  the  writing  has  been 
'  well  done,  and  the  authors  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  school  book 

which  should  prove  really  fascinating  to  youthful  readers.” — Scotsman. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Educational  Practice  and  Progress  considered  as  a  Phase  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Spread  of  Western  Civilization.  By  ELLWOOD  P. 
CUBBERLEY,  Professor  of  Education,  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University.  With  18  plates,  240  figures,  and  a  general  bibliography. 
18s.  net. 

“  The  method  of  the  book  is  very  useful.  .  .  .  The  volume  carries  the 
reader  to  many  new  ideas,  and  we  see  at  work  the  latest  developments 
in  method  whether  in  Europe  or  America.”. — Times  Educational 
Supplement. 

THE  FALL  OF  MARY  STUART. 

f  By  F.  A.  MUMBY,  Author  of  “  The  Youth  of  Henry  VIII,”  “  Elizabeth 

and  Mary  Stuart,”  etc.  Fully  illustrated.  18s.net. 

“It  is  a  fascinating  book,  for  it  presents  not  figures  shaped  to  fit  the 
theories  of  historians,  but  real  people.  There  are  a  number  of  con¬ 
temporary  portraits.” — Scotsman. 

CONVENTION  AND  REVOLT  IN  POETRY. 

By  J.  L.  LOWES.  12s.  6d.  net. 

I  “  If  Professor  Lowes  had  not  written  this  book  we  should  have 

foregone  the  best  book  about  poetry  that  has  been  written  in  our 
generation.” — J.  C.  Squire  in  the  Observer. 

-THE  ‘  MICKLEHAM 
MEREDITH 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Works  of  George  Meredith. 

Already  Published  : 

The  Egoist  ;  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  ; 

Diana  of  the  Crossways  ;  Evan  Harrington. 

Per  volume,  Cloth,  5s.  net.  Leather,  7s.  6d.  net. 

—  CONSTABLE  10  ORANGE  ST.  W.C.  2.— 
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PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

AND  SHORT  NOTICES. 

(A  short  notice  may  be  followed  by  a  longer  review  in  a  later  issue.) 


George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd. 

Fundamental  Conceptions  of  Psycho-analysis  :  by  A.  A.  Brill, 
M.D.  12s.  6d.  net. 

G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

The  Teacher’s  Helper  in  Humane  Education  :  by  Francis  H. 
Rowley,  adapted  for  use  in  Great  Britain  by  Ernest  Bell, 
M.A.  6d.  net. 

Nouveaux  Contes  Francais  :  par  Marc  Ceppi.  2s. 

First  Lessons  in  Practical  Biology  :  by  E.  W.  Shann,  B.Sc., 
F.Z.S.  5s. 

Cambridge  University  Press. 

Studies  in  Literature  :  Second  Series  :  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch.  14s.  net. 

Cambridge  County  Geographies:  Banffshire:  by  W.  Barclay. 
3s.  6d.  * 

Notes  on  Qualitative  Analysis,  Concise  and  Explanatory : 
Supplement :  by  H.  J.  H.  Fenton,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.A.,  F.I.C., 
F.C.S.  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  Little  Book  on  Water  Supply  :  by  William  Garnett.  6s.  6d. 
net. 

Society  and  Solitude:  by  E.  T.  Campagnac.  8s.  6d.  net. 
Clarendon  Press. 

Spanish  Literature  :  a  Primer  :  by  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 
F.B.A.  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  World  About  us  :  a  Study  in  Geographical  Environment : 
by  O.  J.  R.  Howarth,  O.B.E.,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Collins  Clear  Type  Press. 

Etymological  Dictionary  :  Containing  Roots  and  Derivations 
and  Embracing  the  most  Recent  Words.  Is.  9d. 

Clear  School  Atlas.  6d. 

Public  School  Atlas.  9d. 

Clear  School  Atlas.  Is. 

Localised  Clear  School  Atlas. — Scotland.  Is.  3d. 

Wales.  Is.  3d. 

Yorkshire.  Is.  3d. 

Lancashire.  Is.  3d. 

Constable  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Soliloquies  in  England  :  and  Later  Soliloquies :  by  George 
Santayana.  12s.  net. 

J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

French  Verse :  from  Villon  to  Verlaine  :  by  R.  L.  Graeme  Ritchie, 
D.Litt.,  and  James  M.  Moore,  M.A.  5s. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  by  Horace  Piggott,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
and  Robert  J.  Finch,  F.R.G.S.  4s.  6d. 

Europe  since  1789  :  by  F.  W.  Tickner,  D.Lit.  3s.  6d. 

The  King’s  Treasuries  of  literature  :  General  Editor, 
Sir  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.  Is.  9d.  net  each. 

Tales  of  Travel  and  Exploration  :  edited  by  Richard  Wilson, 
B.A.,  D.Litt. 

Atalanta’s  Race  and  two  other  Tales  from  the  Earthly 
Paradise  :  by  William  Morris. 

A  Bible  Anthology  :  chosen  from  the  Authorised  Version. 
Modern  Prose  :  chosen  and  arranged  by  Guy  N.  Pocock,  M.A. 
Fort  Amity  :  A  Story  of  French  Canadian  Life  in  the  Time 
of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm :  by  “  Q  ”  (A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch)  . 

Junior  Modern  Poetry  :  selected  by  Richard  Wilson,  B.A., 
D.Litt. 

Literature  and  Labour  :  an  Anthology  of  Effort  :  edited  by 
Richard  Wilson,  B.A.,  D.Litt. 

Naturalism  in  English  Poetry  :  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A. 
Rip  van  Winkle  :  and  other  Stories  :  by  Washington  Irving. 
Prose  for  Precis  :  chosen  and  arranged  by  Louisa  J.  Stewart. 
Shakespeare’s  As  You  Like  It  :  edited  by  J.  Hubert  Jagger, 
M.A.,  D.Litt. 

A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  :  by  William  Shakespeare  : 
edited  with  a  Commentary  and  Acting  Appendix  by 
H.  B.  Browne,  M.A. 

The  Old  Post  and  other  Nature  Stories  :  by  Carl  Ewald  : 
translated  from  the  Danish  by  G.  C.  Moore  Smith. 
Evans  Brothers,  Ltd. 

The  Kings  way  Series  of  Composition  Books  :  by  Robert  Finch. 
Book  IV.  9d.  net, 


George  Gill  and  Sons,  Lid. 

The  First  Magic  Word  Book  :  by  E.  F.  Gill  :  arranged  by 
Miss  Jessie  Mackinder.  6d. 

Ginn  and  Co. 

Histoires  et  Jeux  :  a  book  of  simple  French  Stories,  Songs  and 
Games  :  by  Jessie  F.  Barnes.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Le  Beau  Pays  de  France  :  par  Josette  Eugenie  Spink.  3s.  9d. 
net. 

The  Hereford  TEsop  :  Fifty  Fables  in  Verse  :  by  Oliver  Hereford. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

An  Introduction  to  Electrodynamics  :  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Electron  Theory  :  by  Leigh  Page,  Ph.D.  10s.  net. 

Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems  :  by  Howard  Copeland  Hill. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

George  G.  Harrap  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Nature  Stories  :  by  H.  Waddingham  Seers.  Illustrated  by 
Kathleen  I.  Nixon.  Is. 

In  Feudal  Times  :  Social  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  :  by  E.  M. 
Tappan,  Ph.D.  2s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Training  in  English  :  by  H.  A.  Kellow,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

Northumberland  Mental  Tests  :  No.  1.  Is.  6d. 

La  France  et  Sa  Civilisation  de  la  Revolution  a  nos  Jours  :  par 
Rene  Lanson  et  Jules  Desseignet.  5s.  net. 

First  Principles  of  Political  Economy :  by  Charles  Gide. 
Translated  by  Ernest  F.  Row,  B.Sc.,  L.C.P.  2s. 

Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Ltd. 

Courage  :  the  Rectorial  Address  delivered  at  St.  Andrew’s 
University,  May  3rd,  1922  :  by  J.  M.  Barrie.  2s.  net. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

Cookery:  by  Mary  Duke  Gordon  and  Eleanor  Sinclair  Rohde. 
6s.  net. 

Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography  :  by  Geo.  G.  Chisholm, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.  25s.  net. 

The  Place  Names  of  Middlesex  :  including  those  parts  of  the 
County  of  London  formerly  contained  within  the  Boundaries 
of  the  Old  County  :  by  J.  E.  B.  Glover,  B.A.  5s.  net. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Single  Copy  Readers.  Set  A,  B  and  C.  6d.  each. 

English  Exercises  :  by  J.  H.  Fowler.  Supplementary  Exercises 
to  Part  I  :  by  R.  W.  Jepson.  2s.  6d. 

History  in  Pictures  :  Part  I  :  by  Ed.  J.  S.  Lay.  Drawings  by 
John  Macfarlane.  2s. 

Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Modern  Essays  :  Selected  and  edited  by  George  Sampson.  2s. 

Elizabethan  Drama  :  by  Janet  Spens,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  5s.  net. 

The  Life  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth  :  by  William  Shakespeare  : 
edited  by  George  H.  Cowling,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

At  Home  and  Abroad  :  selected  and  edited  by  George  Sampson. 
2s. 

Mills  and  Boon,  Ltd. 

First  Steps  to  Batting  :  by  Donald  J.  Knight.  5s.  net. 

First  Steps  to  Lawn  Tennis  :  by  A.  E.  Beamish.  4s.  net. 

Shackleton  :  a  Memory :  by  Harold  Begbie.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Letters  to  my  Grandson  on  the  Glory  of  English  Prose  :  by 
The  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge.  4s.  net. 

Letters  to  my  Grandson  on  the  World  about  Him :  by 
The  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge.  2s.  net. 

John  Murray. 

The  Philosophy  of  Humanism  :  and  of  other  Subjects  :  by 
Viscount  Haldane.  12s.  net. 

Exercises  in  the  Elements  of  Grammar :  by  R.  B.  Morgan, 
M.Litt.  Is. 

George  Newnes,  Ltd. 

The  Outlines  of  Science  :  a  Plain  Story  Simply  Told  :  edited  by 
Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson.  Vol.  1. 

Normal  Press,  Ltd. 

Notes  on  Scott’s  Red  Gauntlet :  by  G.  St.  Quintin,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 
net. 

Notes  on  Scott’s  Guy  Mannering  :  by  J.  H.  Boardman,  B.A. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Johnson  :  with  Introduction  and  Notes  : 
by  I.  F.  Young,  L.L.A.  2s.  net. 

Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Clive :  with  Introduction  and  Notes  : 
by  I.  F.  Young,  L.L.A.  2s.  net. 
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Individual 

Postal  Tuition 


for 


LONDON 


UNIVERSITY 


DEGREES 


Prospective  Candidates  for  Matriculation, 
Inter,  and  Final  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  B.Sc.  (Econ.), 
B.Com.,  LL.B.,  or  B.D.  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  carefully-graded,  moderately- 
priced  and  fully-guaranteed  Postal  Courses 
offered  by  Wolsey  Hall. 


PROSPECTUS  FREE 

with  Specimen  Lesson  (please  mention  Exam.) 
•:  from  The  Secretary,  Dept.  E.T.  13.  :: 


Mlalset)  Sail,  ©xflortt 


LSI4C 


You  can  qualify  to  teach 
Commercial  Subjects - 

by  taking  up  in 
your  spare  time 

PITMAN’S  POSTAL  COURSES 

Why  not  pursue  the  study  of  commercial  subjects 
at  home  by  means  of  Pitman’s  Postal  Tuition  ? 
There  are  eighty  separate  and  distinct  courses 
available,  and  these  may  be  taken  up  at  any 
point.  The  courses  are  fully  described  in  the 
booklet  “  Home  Study,”  which  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  teacher. 


BUS/NESS  SECRETARIAL  AND 

0*  ™ 


206  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW, 
LONDON,  W.C.  1. 

Principal : 

R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  LL.D. 


Write  for  details  stating 
the  subjects  in  which 
you  are  interested. 

WRITE  TO-DAY. 


Cambridge 
University  Press 


Cambridge  Geographical  Text¬ 
books  :  Senior.  By  G.  F.  Bosworth, 
F.R.G.S.  With  71  illustrations  and  29  maps  and 
diagrams.  Crown  8vo.  7s  6d.  Previously  Published- — - 
JUNIOR.  By  A.  R.  Chart-leigh,  M.Sc.  5s. 
INTERMEDIATE.  By  A.  J.  Dicks,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 
Third  edition.  6s. 

“  Clearly  written,  containing  a  vast  amount  of  information, 
simply  paragraphed,  and  beautifully  illustrated,  it  represents  the 
high  watermark  of  such  work.” — Education,  on  Junior  Text  Book. 

Banffshire.  By  W.  Barclay,  Editor  of  The 
Banffshire  Journal.  With  maps,  diagrams,  and 
illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s  6d.  Cambridge  County 
Geographies. 

“  Here  may  be  read  much  not  only  of  the  geography,  but  of  the 
humanities  of  Banffshire.”— The  Times  Educational  Supplement. 

Society  and  Solitude.  By  e.  t. 

Campagnac,  Professor  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  Liverpool.  Crown  8vo.  8s  6d  net. 

A  series  of  Essays  dealing  with  : — The  Eternal  Society :  Educa¬ 
tion — The  Making  of  Society  and  its  Members  ;  Agents  and  Pro¬ 
cesses  ;  Nature  and  Discipline ;  Conversation  with  the  World  ; 
Life  and  Language  ;  Subjects  of  Discourse  ;  Science  and  Sciences  ; 
Work  and  Play  ;  Originality  and  Convention ;  Ourselves  and  our 
Neighbours ;  Unity  and  Difference ;  Artists  and  Men ;  The 
Teacher’s  Art ;  Imprisonment  and  Freedom  ;  Silence,  Meditation 
and  Pain. 

The  Roman  Fate.  An  essay  in  inter¬ 
pretation.  By  W.  E.  Heitland.  Demy  8vo.  3s  net. 

This  book  consists  of  three  papers  (I.  Elements  of  strength  in 
large  states.  The  career  of  Rome  considered  from  (a)  political 
and  ( b )  economic  points  of  view.  II.  Recent  applications  of 
anthropological  and  biological  Science  to  the  interpretation  of 
human  history.  III.  Roman  history  reviewed  from  this  scientific 
point  of  view.  The  tragedy  of  misfits),  which  constitute  an 
attempt  to  account  for  the  course  of  Roman  history  in  its  main 
outlines,  with  criticism  of  some  striking  theories  recently  applied. 

The  Story  of  Dr  Johnson.  Being 

an  introduction  to  Boswell’s  Life.  By  S.  C.  Roberts, 
Crown  8vo.  With  a  portrait  of  Johnson.  2s  6d. 

This  book  was  first  published  in  1919  and  quickly  reached  a 
second  edition.  A  cheap  school  edition  is  now  produced  in  the 
hope  of  introducing  a  larger  circle  of  young  readers  to  the  study, 
and  the  charm,  of  Johnson  and  his  age. 

“  No  better  book  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils  in 
English.” — The  Scottish  Educational  Journal. 

A  Little  Book  on  Water  Supply. 

By  William  Maxwell  Garnett,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 
With  53  text-figures.  Demy  Svo.  6s  6d  net. 

“  From  the  point  of  view  of  general  education,  water  supply 
has  a  bearing  on  a  great  many  school  subjects  and  the  teacher 
can  use  this  little  book  as  dealing  with  a  central  interest  and  afford¬ 
ing  a  series  of  texts  for  lessons  on  the  greater  portion  of  the  ‘  Circle 
the  Sciences.’  ” — From  the  Preface. 

Supplement  to  Notes  on  Qualitative 

Analysis  Concise  and  Explanatory .  By  H.  J.  Id. 
Fenton,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  University 
Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  Cambridge.  Crown  4to. 
3s  6  d  net. 

The  author  give.->  in  this  Supplement  a  concise  list  of  the 
reactions  of  the  rarer  elements,  selecting  those  elements  which 
can  be  identified  by  chemical  tests  alone,  and  has  included  in 
addition  an  account  of  the  reactions  and  properties  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  organic  and  inorganic  compounds  not 
already  described  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book. 


Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C.  4 
C.  F.  Clay,  Manager 
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Oxford  University  Press. 

The  World  of  To-day :  Unemployment  :  by  F.  W.  Pethick 
Lawrence.  2s.  6d. 

Stanley  Paul  and  Co. 

Two  Novels  by  Cecil  Adair  : — 

Quadrille  Court. 

The  Mist  Pool.  2s.  each. 

Quality  Press  Co. 

Everyman  his  Own  Minister  of  Health  :  by  Alex.  Clement. 
2s.  fid.  net. 

Rivingtons. 

A  History  of  England  and  the  British  Empire  :  Volume  IV, 
1802-1922  :  by  Arthur  D.  Innes.  8s.  fid. 

The  Rally  Publishing  Co. 

Discipline  :  by  Heret.  3s.  net. 

Herbert  Russell. 

A  Regional  Geography  of  the  Six  Continents  :  Book  VI,  South 
America  :  by  Ellis  W.  Heaton,  B.Sc.  Is.  4d.  net. 

SlDGWICK  AND  JACKSON,  LTD. 

Poems  of  To-day  :  Second  Series.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ;  Paper, 
2s.  net. 

University  of  London  Press,  Ltd. 

Suggestion  and  Mental  Analysis  :  an  Outline  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Mind  Cure  :  by  William  Brown,  M.A.,  M.D., 
D.Sc.,  M.R.C.P.  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  University  of  London  :  History,  Present  Resources,  and 
Future  Possibilities  :  by  Sir  Gregory  Foster,  with  a  speech  by. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  M.P.  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Educational  Theory  of  Plutarch  :  by  K.  M.  Westaway, 
D.Lit.  7s.  6d.  net. 

University  Tutorial  Press,  Ltd. 

Groundwork  of  Ethics  :  by  J.  Welton,  D.Lit.,  M.A.  3s.  fid. 


PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

The  Outline  of  Science  :  edited  by  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson. 
Parts  14  and  15.  Is.  2d.  net  each. 

Outward  Bound  :  edited  by  Basil  Mathews.  June,  1922. 
Is.  net. 

Kent  Education  Committee  Catalogue  of  Books  and  Publications 
for  the  use  of  Schools. 

The  Journal  of  Geography  :  edited  by  George  J.  Miller,  May, 
1922.  25  cents. 

Discovery  :  a  monthly  popular  journal  of  knowledge  :  edited  by 
Edward  Liveing,  B.A.  Is.  net. 

The  Parents’  Review:  edited  by  Charlotte  M.  Mason.  June, 
1922.  9d.  net. 

The  Nature  Lover:  a  monthly  magazine:  edited  by  F.  H. 
Shoosmith,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc.  June,  1922.  7d.  net. 

Indian  Education  :  edited  by  H.  V.  Hampton.  May,  1922. 
Is.  6d. 

Educational  Review  :  edited  by  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves. 
June,  1922.  35  cents. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS. 

Lord  Winterton,  M.P.,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  in  his  introduction  to  Wilfrid  Ewart’s  “  A  Journey 
in  Ireland,  1921,”  just  published  by  Putnam’s,  recalls  the 
fact  that  it  was  in  the  columns  of  the  World,  at  the  time 
that  he  was  controlling  editor,  that  the  author  of  “  Way  of 
Revelations  ”  first  literary  work  appeared.  This  new 
book  he  describes  as  “  an  honest  attempt  to  record,  without 
prejudice,  the  extraordinary  conflict  of  views  and  of  right 
in  present  day  Ireland,  where,  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1921  a  stay  of  forty-eight  hours  in  most  parts 
was  sufficient  to  satisfy  anyone  that  its  condition  was  a 
disgrace  to  civilisation  and  an  outrage  upon  humanity.” 


Messrs.  Putnam  have  decided  in  view  of  the  lateness  of 
the  season  and  the  importance  of  the  book  in  question,  to 
postpone  the  publication  of  Professor  Chauncey  Tinker’s 
“  Young  Boswell  ”  until  the  autumn.  This  work  contains 
much  new  material,  including  a  hitherto  unprinted  letter 
from  Boswell  to  Goldsmith  on  the  success  of  the  latter’s 
play  “  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,”  a  portion  of  which  recently 
appeared  in  facsimile  on  the  Times  literary  page. 

The  fact  that  "  Ourselves  when  Young  ”  (Putnam’s) 
was  first  printed  and  published  in  America  and  is  entirely 
about  children  has  led  some  people  to  imagine  that  Mr.  H. 
T.  Sheringham  is  a  young  authoress,  a  native  possibly  of 
Boston  or  New  York.  He  is  of  course  nothing  of  the  kind, 
being  merely  the  popular  angling  editor  of  the  Field,  who 
happens,  as  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  remarks, 
“  to  have  studied  children  as  closely  as  he  has  studied 
fish.” 

The  middle  game  is  at  once  the  most  complicated  and 
the  most  important  part  of  chess,  but  *on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  discovering  a  method  of  teaching  it  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  chess  have  hitherto  neglected  it  to  a  great  extent 
in  their  treatises.  The  well-known  Russian  master,  Mr. 
Eugene  Znosko-Borovsky,  believes,  however,  that  he  has 
found  a  satisfactory  method,  and  his  new  book  "  The 
Middle  Game  in  Chess,”  which  Messrs.  Bell  are  publishing, 
is  the  product  of  studies  extending  over  many  years.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  by  one  hundred  diagrams,  and  will  be 
ready  for  publication  early  in  July,  in  time  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Chess  Congress,  which  begins  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Murby  &  Co.  have  just  issued  in  a 
cheaper  form  and  more  convenient  for  the  pocket,  having 
rounded  corners,  ‘‘Geological  Excursions  Round  London,” 
by  G.  Macdonald  Davies.  3s.  net. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Messrs.  G.  Bell  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Spring  List  of  New  and  Forthcoming  Educational 
books,  which  contains  amongst  others  the  announcement 
for  publication  of  a  book  entitled  ‘‘  A  Handbook  to  the 
Dalton  Plan,”  by  Helen  Parkhurst. 

Messrs.  Constable’s  June  list  contains  details  and 
announcements  of  a  number  of  publications,  including ‘‘The 
Egoist”  and  “  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,'  by  George 
Meredith  (Mickleham  Edition),  also  a  Special  Supplement 
entitled  “  George  Meredith  :  Notes  and  Opinions.” 

“  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  by  Iernle  L.  Plunket,  is 
announced  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  The 
author’s  object  has  been  not  so  much  to  supply  students 
with  facts  as  to  make  mediaeval  Europe  live — in  the  lives 
of  heroes  and  villains,  the  tendencies  of  the  classes,  the 
beliefs  and  prejudices  of  the  thinkers. 

A  little  volume  that  should  help  to  revive  the  almost 
extinct  art  and  love  of  epigram  is  ‘‘A  Fardel  of  Epigrams,” 
done  into  English  by  Francis  Pierrepont  Barnard,  to  be 
published  shortly  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  There 
are  153  epigrams,  and  nearly  90  authors  are  represented. 
The  examples  have  been  drawn  to  some  extent  from 
familiar  Greek  and  Latin  sources,  but  for  the  most  part 
from  the  undeservedly  neglected  Neo-Latin  and  French 
epigrammatists  of  the  late  15th,  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

“  Climates  of  the  Continents,”  by  W.  G.  Kendrew,  will  be 
published  immediately  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
The  author  presents  the  main  features  of  the  climate  of 
each  region  considered  especially  in  relation  to  the  greater 
units  of  the  globe,  and  the  text  contains  149  figures.  A 
general  knowledge  of  meteorology  is  assumed.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  adequate  description  of  the  actual 
climates  of  the  countries  of  the  earth,  considered  regionally, 
available  in  English. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


Certificate  &  Lower  Form  Examinations 

1923. 

S.  denotes  the  Senior  Examination,  J.  the  Junior, 

P.  the  Preliminary,  L.F.  Lower  Forms. 

Scripture  3fi$tory. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Part  I,  Ch.  1-16.  By  Rev. 
W.  H.  Flecker,  D.C.L.,  M.A.  2s.* 

[s.,  j.] 

Gospel  of  S.  Luke.  By  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A.,  and 
Rev.  J.  F.  Richards,  M.A.  2s.  3d.* 

[S.,  J.] 

Gospel  of  S.  Luke  (Preliminary  Edition) .  By  Rev. 
J.  F.  Richards,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A. 

Is.  9d.* 

[p.] 

TEnglisl)  ^Literature. 

Shakespeare. — Twelfth  Night.  By  H.  C.  Duffin, 
M.A.  3s. 

[S.,  J.] 

Shakespeare. — Henry  V.  By  A.  J.  F.  Collns,  M.A. 
3s. 

[s.,  J.] 

Shakespeare.— Tempest.  By  A.  R.  Weekes,  M.A. 
3s. 

[s.] 

Scott. — Marmion.  By  Frederick  Allen,  M.A. 

2s.  3d. 

[J-.  p.] 

Spenser. — Faerie  Queene,  Book  I.  By  W.  H. 
Hill,  M.A.  4s. 

[s.] 

(Beograpl)?. 

Junior  Geography.  By  G.  C.  Fry,  M.Sc.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  to  1921.  4s. 

[J.] 

TLttglisl)  IHlstor?. 

Earlier  History  of  England  (to  1485).  With 
Biographies,  Maps,  and  Plans,  by  C.  S.  Fearenside, 
M.A.  4s. 

[s.] 

Modern  History  of  England.  Part  I,  1485-1714. 
Part  II,  1688-1901  (with  a  concise  Introduction 
down  to  1714).  Each,  4s. 

[s-3 

School  History  of  England.  By  M.  E.  Carter, 
Honour  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  With 
Plans  and  Coloured  Maps.  6s. 

Also  in  Three  Parts.  Part  I,  to  1603.  Part  II, 
1485-1714.  Part  III,  1660-1910.  Each,  2s.  6d. 

[S.,  J.] 

Preliminary  History  of  England.  By  M.  K. 

Elliott,  Honours  in  the  Historical  Tripos,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  M.  S.  Elliott,  B.A.  With  Illustrations. 

4s. 

[P„  L.F.] 

TLatiit. 

Caesar. — Gallic  War.  Books  IV  and  V.  By  A*  H. 

Allcroft,  M.A.,  with  an  Introduction  by  LI.  M. 
Penn,  M.A.  3s.  6d.* 

[J-] 

Caesar. — Invasion  of  Britain.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft, 
M.A.,  and  T.  R.  Mills,  M.A.  2s.* 

[P-] 

Cicero. — Pro  Roscio  Amerino.  By  J.  F.  Stout, 
M.A.  3s.  6d. 

[s.] 

Vergil. — HEneid,  Book  VI.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft, 
M. A.,  and  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  2s.* 

[s.,  J.] 

*With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Complete  Alphabetical  Lexicon 


Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


SJntoersittp  Cutorial  “Press,  Htb. 

25,  High  Street,  New  Oxford  Street,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 


FROM 

MR.  HERBERT  RUSSELL’S 

LIST  OF  BOOKS. 


L ’Entente  Cordiale  des  Bebes.  A  Selection  of 

;  English  Nursery  Rimes  done  into  French  for  English  Schools 
I  and  French  Homes.  By  Mme.  E.  Gutch,  Holgate  Lodge, 
York.  Crown  8vo.  Price  6d. 

Within  the  limitations  imposed  by  rime,  metre,  and  grammar,  these  transla¬ 
tions  are  as  nearly  literal  as  possible,  and  the  slight  variations  will  in  themselves 
\  be  a  further  invaluable  test  of  the  scholar’s  knowledge  of  French.  Quite  apart 
from  the  success  of  her  translations,  Mme.  Gutch  has  achieved  a  remarkable  success 
in  carrying  over  the  “  jingle  ”  and  the  “  music  ”  of  the  originals  into  the  French 
1  versions,  e.g.  : — 

IX. 

Dans  un  soulier  habitait  une  vieille  commere  : 

Elle  avait  tant  d’enfants,  elle  ne  savait  qu’en  faire  : 

Elle  leur  donnait  du  potage,  sans  un  morceau  de  pain, 

Les  fouettait  et  chassait  au  lit  de  ses  mains. 

“  A  better  means  of  imparting  the  rudiments  of  French  to  children  could  hardly 
|  be  devised.”- — The  Morning  Post. 

The  Story  Thread.  By  Edith  Kimpton,  M.A., 

A.K.C.  Illustrated  with  21  line  drawings  by  Peter  Campbell. 
Crown  8vo.  155  pp.  Cloth.  Price  2s. 

Suitable  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  English  Literature  for  the  Younger 
Classes. 

Book  Ways  ;  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English 

Literature.  By  Edith  Kimpton,  M.A.,  A.K.C.  New  edition, 
with  a  prefatory  letter  by  the  late  Theodore  Watts-Dunton. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  296  pp.  Price  3s.  6d. 

An  excellent  supplement  to  “  The  Story  Thread,”  for  use  in  the  Upper  Classes. 


READY  THIS  MONTH. 

PAULATIM  :  A  Translation  and 
Composition  Book  based  on  the 
Syntax  of  the  Latin  Complex  Sen¬ 
tence.  By  Percy  H.  Reaney,  M.A., 

Classical  Master,  Sir  George  Monoux  Grammar  School, 
Walthamstow.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  256  pp.  Price  4s. 

This  book  is  designed  to  ease  the  transition  from  the  primer  to  the 
Latin  author.  It  anticipates  and  embodies  in  a  remarkable  way  the 
recommendations  and  findings  of  the  recently  appointed  Committee 
on  Classics. 

Its  chief  characteristics  are  :  (1)  Translation  and  Composition  are  treated 
side  by  side.  (2)  Rules  are  deduced  from  numerous  examples.  (3)  The 
Latin  passages  are  carefully  selected  from  Latin  authors  to  illustrate  the 
construction  dealt  with,  ancl  continuous  passages,  complete  in  themselves, 
are  chosen  whenever  possible.  (4)  Most  of  the  exercises  for  translation 
into  Latin  are  continuous  passages.  (5)  More  attention  than  is  usual  at 
this  stage  is  devoted  to  the  Latin  Period  and  Oratio  Obliqua. 


Elementary  Science.  By  J.  H.  Nancarrow,  late 

Head  Master  of  Kingston  Public  School  of  Science,  and  Lecturer 
in  Physiography  at  the  Richmond  School  of  Science.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  354  pp.  Price  4s.  6d. 

Provides  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  elements  of  Physics,  Mechanics,  Heat, 
Light,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Chemistry,  etc. 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  both  Practical  and  Theoretical, 

with  Chemical  Calculations  and  Graduated  Questions.  The 
best,  latest,  and  cheapest  text-book  on  the  subject,  produced 
for  the  requirements  of  the  University  Locals.  By  S.  W. 
Burnell,  LL.B.,  B.Sc.,  and  A.  J.  Dicks,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Crown 

8vo.  Cloth,  379  pp.  Reduced  price,  4s.  6d. 


Detailed  Prospectus  of  Heaton’s  Scientific  Geographies 
and  Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

Mr.  HERBERT  RUSSELL, 

35  and  36,  TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  LONDON,  E.C.  4. 
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THE  INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS  : 

Grove  House,  Rod  ampfon  Lane,  S.W.  15. 

DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL  : 

Colet  Gardens,  W.  Kensington,  W.  14. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  M.A. 

Hon.  Treasurer :  Secretary  : 

Mr.  A.  Dodos  Fairbairn.  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 


Students  are  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the  National  Froebel  Union. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  as  to  Scholarships,  Loan  Fund,  and  Grants  from 
the  Board  of  Education  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal, 

MISS  E.  E.  LAWRENCE. 


NOTICE  TO  READERS. 

Readers  are  reminded  that  extra  copies  of  the  valuable 
pamphlet  on 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  TO  UNIVERSITIES 

may  be  obtained  at  the  price  of  Sixpence  net.  Post  free 
Eightpence. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  on 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  ATHLETICISM 

may  also  be  had  if  early  application  is  made.  Price 
One  Shilling  net.  Post  free  One  Shilling  and  Twopence. 


MEDICAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

THE 

UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION 
POSTAL  INSTITUTION 

provides  courses  in  preparation  for  Medical  Preliminary  Examinations,  more 
particularly  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Full  preparation  in  all  subjects,  120  lessons,  6  j  gns.  ;  but  the  number  of  lessons 
required  varies  according  to  the  students’  knowledge  at  starting.  Each  lesson 
consists  of  very  full  lesson  notes,  papers  of  questions,  and  answer-notes. 

Oral  tuition,  if  preferred,  private  or  in  class,  with  or  without  residence. 

Prospectus  and  full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 

Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A.  (Lond.), 

17,  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


The 

Future  Career  Association. 

Established  1904. 

Directors  -  H.  Becker  and  N.  H.  Blanch,  BA.  (Cantab.) 
Secretary  -  -  D.  W.  Hughes. 


Qualified  Masters  and  Mistresses  in  any  Subject 
always  obtain  good 

APPOINTMENTS 

through  the 

FUTURE  CAREER  ASSOCIATION. 

Employment  Specialists  for  Educated  Men 
and  Women. 

NO  REGISTRATION  FEES. 

Headmasters,  Headmistresses  and  Assistants 
interested  in  the 

CAREERS  OF  PUPILS 

are  invited  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  free  copy 
of  monthly  journal  and  particulars  of  privileges 
of  membership. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Reduce  Expenditure  by  consulting  the  F.C.A.  Price 
List  ;  sent  on  application. 

PARTNERSHIPS  IN  SCHOOLS  ALSO  NEGOTIATED. 


ROLAND  HOUSE,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W.7 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements.  Ruled  both  sides. 
Packed  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets  . .  per  Ream,  4s.  3d. 

,,  ,,  960  ,,  ,,  8s.  6d. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Junior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Preliminary,  3  Books  1/10. 
Music  Paper,  2/6  100  Sheets. 

Remittances  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  Co.,  Wholesale  &  Retail  Stationers, 

Telephone  :  Chancery  7690.  63,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.  i* 


LIST  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Names  of  Associations  are  inserted  in  this  list  at* a  special  rate.  Particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Advertisement  Manager  of  “The  Educational  Times.” 


Agency,  Joint  Scholastic,  Ltd. — Registrar  :  Mr. 

E.  A.  Virgo,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1 . 

Agency  for  Women  Teachers,  Joint. — Registrar  : 
Miss  A.  M.  Fountain,  Oakley  House,  14-18,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Art  Masters,  National  Society  of. — Secretary : 
Mr.  A.  Shuttleworth,  29,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Auto-Education  Institute.—  93,  Gt.  Russell  Street, 
W.C.  1.  Secretary,  Dr.  Jessie  White. 

Associated  Board  of  the  R.A.M.  and  the  R.C.M. 

Secretary  :  James  Muir,  14  and  15,  Bedford  Square. 
W.C.  1. 

British  Association  for  Physical  Training  (In¬ 
corporated)  . — Secretary  :  T. Williams,  25,  Chalcroft 
Road,  Lee,  S.E.  13. 


Church  Education  Corporation. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Osborne,  34,  Denison  House,  Westminster, 
S.W.  1. 

College  of  Preceptors. — Secretary  :  Mr.  G.  Chalmers, 
2,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  School  of  Eurhythmies. — Secretary  :  P- 
Ingham,  23,  Store  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

Hon.  Secretary  :  Mrs.  Eckhard,  Broome  House, 
Didsbury,  Manchester. 

Education  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C. — Secretary  :  Miss  G. 
Morris,  B.A. 

English  Folk  Dance  Society. — Secretary  :  7,  Sicilian 
House,  Sicilian  Avenue,  W.C.  1. 


Froebel  Educational  Institute. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A.,  Colet  Cardens,  West 
Kensington,  W.  14. 

Guildhall  School  of  Music. — Secretary  :  Mr.  H. 
Saxe  Wyndham,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C.  4. 

Musicians,  Incorporated  Society  of. — Secretary: 
Mr.  H.  Chadfield,  19,  Berners  Street,  W.  1. 

Teachers  Registration  Council. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Frank  Roscoe,  M.A.,  47,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.  1. 
(Letters  to  be  addressed  “  The  Secretary.”) 
Training  School  for  Music  Teachers. — Secretary  : 
Mr.  Edgar  B.  Wilson,  73,  High  Street,  Marylebone, 
W.  1. 

Trinity  College  of  Music. — Secretary  :  Mr.  C.  N.  H- 
Rod  well,  Mandeville  Place,  Manchester  Square,  W- 


You  are  asked  to  show  this  Copy  of  the  Educational  Times  to  your  Friends  and  Colleagues. 
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Truman  aKniohiley 

■——■SCHOLASTIC  AGENTS  -  LJ  LTD—* 


To  ASSISTANT  MASTERS 
ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES 

LADY  MATRONS 


Messrs.  Truman  and  Knightley  are  already  receiving  instructions  regarding  after 
Easter  and  September  vacancies  in  Public  and  Private  Schools  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  candidates  seeking  appointments. 

There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 

The  Terms  to  those  securing  engagements  through  this  Agency  are 

On  accepting  the  engagement  10s.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
term  of  such  engagement  2|  per  cent,  on  the  first  year’s 
salary,  with  an  additional  fee  of  £1  if  the  post  be  resident. 

Special  terms  for  temporary  engagements. 

These  fees  are  reckoned  on  the  lowest  possible  basis  consistent  with  efficient 
service,  and  compare  very  favourably  with  those  charged  by  any  other  agency. 


SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  seeking  Partnerships  in,  or  to  take  over 
Schools  of  their  own,  should  communicate  personally  with 
Mr.  TRUMAN,  who  undertakes  all  negotiations  connected  with  the 
Transfer  of  Schools,  and  who  is  in  a  position  to  offer  assistance 
and  sound  advice  to  purchasers,  to  whom  no  charge  is  made. 


OFFICES  : 

61,  CONDUIT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1. 

Telegrams:  “  TUTORESS,  PHONE,  LONDON.”  Telephone  Nos. :  MAYFAIR  1063,  1064. 
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TEACHERS  REGISTRATION 

COUNCIL 

REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION. 

CONSTITUTED  BY  ORDER  IN  COUNCIL,  Z9th  FEBRUARY,  1912. 


TEACHERS  ARE  REMINDED  THAT  THE  PER¬ 
MANENT  CONDITIONS  OF  REGISTRATION 
ARE  NOW  IN  FORCE.  ALL  APPLICANTS 
FOR  REGISTRATION  ARE  REQUIRED  TO 
PRODUCE  EVIDENCE  OF  ATTAINMENTS, 
TRAINING  IN  TEACHING,  AND  EXPERIENCE 
AS  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  COUNCIL. 

For  a  limited  period  the  requirements  as  to  Training  in 
Teaching  may  be  modified  in  special  cases.  There  is  now 
no  Minimum  Age  Limit,  and  the  present  fee  for  Registration 
is  a  single  and  final  payment  of  two  pounds. 

Those  who  cannot  satisfy  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Council 
for  admission  to  the  official  Register  of  Teachers  may  apply 
to  be  admitted  to  the  OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  ASSOCIATE 
TEACHERS  which  is  now  maintained  by  the  Council. 
Admission  to  this  list  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  preliminary 
to  full  registration. 

Over  73,000  Teachers  have  applied  for  Registration. 

Teachers  who  are  not  already  Registered  should  apply  at 
once  for  particulars  and  a  form  of  application,  which  may 
be  obtained  from 

The  Secretary, 

Teachers  Registration  Council, 

47,  Bedford  Square, 

London,  W.C.l.  • 


Printed  by  The  Birmingham  Printers,  Ltd.,  42-44,  Hill  Street,  Birmingham,  and  Published  by  the  Proprietors  at  23,  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury 

Square,  London,  W.C.  1.  [Entered  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter.] 
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THE  EDUCATION  GUILD 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  &  IRELAND. 

(Late  The  Teachers’  Guild). 

Established  1884. 

President  (1922)  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gorell,  C.B.E., 
M.C. 

Objects. — To  promote  Co-operation  and 
facilitate  Interchange  of  Opinion 
among  all  persons  interested  in  the 
Study  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Guild  offers  to  all  members  the  use 
of  a  Social  Club  where  Educational  Papers 
may  be  seen  and  Meals  obtained.  Bed¬ 
room  accommodation  is  also  available  for 
limited  periods.  Lectures  and  Conferences 
are  held  regularly  throughout  the  year. 

Subscription  to  the  Guild  10s.  per 
annum  (minimum)  or  a  Life  Member¬ 
ship  Fee  of  ^10.  Entrance  Fee,  10s. 

For  Forms  and  further  particulars 
apply  to 

The  General  Secretary, 

9  and  10,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.i. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1849. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  Course  of  twelve  lectures  on  “  The  Teacher’s 
Present  Day  Problems,”  by  Professor  John  Adams, 
will  begin  on  the  21st  of  September. 

So  many  changes  are  at  present  taking  place  in  the 
theory,  and  particularly  in  the  practice,  of  school  work 
that  the  self-respecting  teacher  who  does  not  wish  to 
fall  behind  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  abreast  of  them  all. 
The  course  of  lectures  is  intended  to  enable  those  who 
arc  in  actual  school  practice  to  keep  in  touch  with  all 
the  new  developments,  so  that  they  may  be  in  a  position 
to  make  an  intelligent  choice  among  the  many  new 
plans  and  proposals  that  are  being  put  forward.  The 
lectures  will  deal  with  all  classes  of  schools,  and  will  be 
copiously  illustrated  by  accounts  of  what  is  actually 
being  done  in  the  more  progressive  schools  of  to-day. 

The  syllabus  will  be  ready  for  issue  in  August. 


AUGUST,  1922. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

and 

EDUCATION. 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY  DEGREES 

OPEN  TO  BOTH  SEXES 
WITHOUT  CONDITION 
OF  RESIDENCE. 


jFVee  (Buide 

TO 

MATRICULATION, 

AND  COMPLETE  PROSPECTUS, 

giving  full  particulars  of  Courses  of  Pre¬ 
paration  for  London  University  Ex¬ 
aminations  in  Arts,  Science,  Commerce, 
Economics,  Engineering,  Laws,  etc.,  post 
free  from  the  Secretary, 

Uflmbfi'Stty  Confsponiirnrr  (ffollrgr. 

No.  15  BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  CAMBRIDGE. 


f  Price  Sixpence  Net. 
1  By  Post,  Eightpence 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  THE  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron  :  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
President :  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Written  Examinations  held  in  March  and  November 
at  all  Centres.  In  practical  Subjects  in  March — April 
at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November — December  also. 
Entries  for  the  November — December  Examinations 
close  Wednesday,  October  18th,  1922. 

“SCHOOL”  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a  year, 
viz.,  March- — April,  June — July,  and  October — 
November.  Entries  for  the  October  —  November 
Examinations  close  Wednesday,  October  1  ith,  rg22. 

ELOCUTION  EXAMINATIONS  will  be  held  at 
certain  fixed  centres  in  March — April,  June — July, 
and  October — -November  each  year.  See  Elocution 
Syllabus. 

Examination  Music  for  Pianoforte  and  for  Violin, 
Scales  for  Pianoforte,  and  past  Written  Papers,  are 
published  officially  by  the  Board,  and  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Central  Office  or  through  any  Music  Seller. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  the  R.C.M.  for  2  or  3  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  Elocution  Syllabus,  entry  forms, 
and  any  further  information  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application  to — JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

14  and  15,  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.i. 


THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY 
OF  MUSICIANS. 

Founded  1882.  Incorporated  1892. 


Objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  claims  the  interest  and  support  of 
every  Teacher  of  Music  in  its  work  of  organisation, 
which,  owing  to  recent  legislation,  has  now  become  a 
necessity  to  the  Profession  if  the  interests  of  the 
Professional  Musicians  of  the  country  are  to  be  safe¬ 
guarded. 

Advantage  of  Membership. 

An  Annual  Conference. 

Sectional  Meetings. 

Benevolent  Fund. 

Orphan  Fund. 

Register  of  Members  (Annual). 

Legal  advice  and  assistance  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  Profession. 

Nomination  Forms  and  all  further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary, 
I.S.M.,  19,  Berners  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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MRS.  HOSTER’S 


NORMAL 


Normal  Corr.  College. 

(Founded  1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  &  Camb.  Locals. 


County  Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 

Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying 

Exams. 


SEND  FOR  NORMAL  GUIDE. 

Cr.  8vo.  72  pages.  Price  6d.  net. 

TM?TTTr  To  readers  of  this  paper  on 
r  RLI/.  receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 


47,  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.  22, 
and  110,  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E.  1. 


FOR  SCHOOL  AND  ADULT  ENTERTAIN¬ 
MENTS. — The  old  favourites :  A  Plot  for  a 

Pardon,”  “  Caught,”  “  The  Absent  Professor 
“  Before  Nine,”  “  Aunt  Tabitha  s  Will,  The 
Five  Georges,”  etc.,  etc.  No  fee  for  performance. 
3d.  each,  postage  extra.  Complete,  paper  cover, 
2s.— From  Author,  171,  Camden  Road,  N.W.l. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY,  Ltd., 

9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’  GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

Registrar  :  Mr.  E.  A.  Virgo. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore 
charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1-30 
p  m  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays  from 
11  a.m.  to  12-30  p.m. 


Secretarial  Training  College, 

29,  GROSVENOR  PLACE,  S.W.  1. 

This  well-known  TRAINING  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  well-educated  girls  who,  leaving  school 
or  college,  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  professional 
career. 

PUPILS  CAN  START  ANY  TIME 
PROVIDED  THERE  IS  A  VACANCY. 

Part  of  the  Course  can  be  taken  by  Correspondence. 
REFERENCES : 

The  Countess  of  Mayo. 

The  Countess  (Dowager)  of  Desart. 

The  Viscountess  St.  Cyres.  The  Lady  Pirrie. 

Claude  Montefiore,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Wainwright,  Pollock  and  Co.,  Solicitors. 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Yglesias.  And  many  others. 

ALL  communications  to  be  addressed  to — 

MRS.  HOSTER, 

St.  Stephen’s  Chambers,  Telegraph  St.,  E.C.  2. 

Second-hand  School  Books 


Please  Write  for  Catalogue  to 

GEORGE  OVER, 

Educational  Bookseller,  RUGBY 

THE  CHILDREN’S  CHRIST. 

By  Ina  Kitson  Clark. 

Foreword  by  the  Vicar  of  Leeds.  Six 
scenes  for  children’s  acting.  (No  sacred 
characters  represented).  On  sale  at 
S.P.C.K.  Depot,  5,  Albion  Place,  Leeds 

Price  3d. 


AUTO-EDUCATION 

INSTITUTE. 

Open  during  August. 

Teachers  invited  to  see  the  Dexterito. 
Teaching  Appliances  for  Individual  work. 

93,  Gt.  Russell  St.,  London,  W.C. 


WESTERN  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  NOTTINGHAM. 

— Oswin  Creighton”  Scholarship  for  daughter  of 
needy  gentlefolk  vacant  September.  Value  £82  10s. 
per  amium  for  five  years.  Also  vacancies  for  two 
paying  boarders. — For  prospectus  and  views  apply 
i  Principal. 


NORTH  LONDON  DUAL  SCHOOL  FOR  SALE 

after  Christmas.  Freehold  about  £1,800  inclusive. 
Lease  or  partnership  with  sole  charge  would  be  con¬ 
sidered.  80  ft.  frontage  to  main  road,  180  ft.  deep. — 
Write  Western  House,  Nottingham. 


A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


THE  INCORPORATED  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 


JOINT  AGENCY  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

Oakley  House, 

14,  16,  and  18,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 

Under  the  management  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of 
Preceptors,  Head  Mistresses’  Association, 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses,  and 
Welsh  County  Schools  Association. 

THIS  AGENCY  has  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews  -(During  August)  : 

11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  4  p.m. 
Saturdays,  11-30  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m., 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar  :  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


President  :  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
i  Offices  :  25,  Chalcroft  Road,  Lee,  London,  S.E. 13. 

THE  Association  is  the  Amalgamated  Incor¬ 
porated  British  College  of  Physical  Education 
founded  in  1891,  the  Incorporated  Gymnastic 
Teachers’  Institute  founded  in  1897,  and  the  National 
Society  of  Physical  Education  founded  in  1897,  and 
is  an  Examining  Body  for  Teachers  of  Physical 
Training. 

The  syllabus  of  examinations  provides  for  a  three 
years’  course  in  Physical  Training  and  includes  the 
British  and  Swedish  systems  and  that  contained  in  the 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

A  special  examination  is  held  for  the  Elementary 
School  Teachers’  Certificate  for  Physical  Training. 

For  particulars  of  the  examinations,  conditions  of 
membership,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  T. 
Williams. 

;  Educational  Authorities  and  Principals  oi  Colleges 
and  Schools  requiring  fully  qualified  Teachers  of 
Physical  Training  should  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


■  LEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.) 

H  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors 
» 

prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA  &  DEGREE  EXAMINATIONS. 

31  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  3,000  successes 
Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  by 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write  fully  to  the  Principal,  or  call  personally,  at 

THE  CENTRAL  TUTORIAL  CLASSES, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 


WAR  MEMORIALS 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Exquisite  design  and  finest  craftsmanship. 
Send  for  Book  29. 

F.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

27,  Eastcastle  Street,  LONDON,  W.l. 


UNIVERSITY  of  St.  ANDREWS. 

L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are 
strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are 
or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Bedford, 
Belfast,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Exeter,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London, 
Manchester,  Middlesbrough,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Plymouth,  St.  Andrews, 
Sheffield,  Southampton,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

SECOND-HAND. 

State  wants — 

GALLOWAY  &  PORTER 
University  Booksellers,  Cambridge. 


BIRKBEGK  COLLEGE. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

EVENING  COURSES  specially 
adapted  for  teachers  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  day,  who  desire  to 
study  for  the  degrees  of  the 

UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON, 

in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science, 
and  for  the  Geography  Diploma. 

Facilities  are  also  provided  for 
Post-Graduate  and  Research  Work. 

PROSPECTUS  FREE. 

Birkbeck  College,  G.  F.  TROUP  HORNE, 
E.C.4.  Secretary. 


index  to  the  Educational  Times, 

1921. 

Readers  who  desire  a  copy  of  the  Index  to  the 
Educational  Times  for  1921  should  apply  to  the 
Publishers  as  soon  as  possible. 
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YOUR  SON  S  CAREER 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

Parents  and  Guardians  desiring 
information  and  advice  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Medical  Curriculum 
should  write  for  full  particulars 
to  A.  E.  Webb- Johnson,  C.B.E., 
D.S.O.,  F.R.C.S.,  the  Dean. 

NOTE :  Present  Curriculum,  five  years,  after 
January,  1923,  will  be  extended  to  six  years. 

THE  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

(University  of  London), 

Berners  Street,  London,  W.l. 

The  Entire  Medical  Curriculum  can 
be  taken  at  this  Medical  School. 

Entrance  Scholarship  Exam¬ 
inations  begin  September  18th . 
Applications  must  be  received 
by  Saturday,  September  9th. 

ANNUAL  VALUE  of  SCHOLARSHIPS  and 
PRIZES  EXCEEDS  £1000. 


XCniversit?  Outorial  College, 

[Incorporated  with  University  Correspondence  College. ) 

LONDON. 


ORAL  CLASSES 

FOR 

LOHDOH  MATRICULATION. 


LADORATORY  WORK 

IN 

Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time,  either 
during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School  Vacation,  in 
all  subjects  for  London  University  and  other  Examina¬ 
tions,  or  for  Independent  Study. 


METROPCIklT#  COLLEGE 

Specialised  Po^stpljJ-oach  i n£  Courses 
Taken  at  home  in  Spare  Time 

for  the 

LONDON  B.  COM.  DEGREE 
LONDON  MATRICULATION 
PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY 
and  all  recognis  ed  Secretarial, 
Accountancy  and  Banking  Exams. 

<T  Tutorial  Staff  of  over  100  graduates, 
Chartered  Accountants,  Barristers,  etc. 

*i  Over  1,300  s  uccessful  students 
(including  31  Honours)  at  the  1921 
examinations  of  London  University  and 
the  recognised  professional  Societies. 

IT  Write  to-day  for  a  copy  of  the  “Students' 
Guide,”  a  handsome  and  informative 
volume  of  132  pages,  free  and  post  paid. 

Metropolitan  College 

Dept.  378  St.  Albans 


BOOKS  Second-hand  and  New. 

1,000,000  vols.  on  every  subject  in  stock. 

Catalogues  Free.  Mention  Wants. 
Books  on  Approval.  Books  Purchased. 

FOYLE,  121/5,  Charing  Cross  Road, 

LONDON. 


Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 

THE  VICE-PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C.I. 


FURNISHED  BEDROOM  AND 
SITTING-ROOM  TO  LET.— Quiet 
select  neighbourhood,  every  convenience, 
suit  one  or  two  persons.  25s.  per  week 
including  gas. 

Apply— Mrs.  Pope,  28,  Riverview  Road, 
Grove  Park,  Chiswick,  W.4. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUSE,  North- 
wood  Hall,  Northwood,  Middlesex. 

A  New  Era  School  for  young  Boys  and 
Girls,  on  Montessori  lines.  Happy 
individual  work.  No  uniform.  No 
extras.  A  few  backward  children 
received.  Numerous  professional  refer¬ 
ences  on  application  to  the  Principal, 
Mrs.  K.  H.  Bird. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 
_ AND  DENTAL  SCHOOL. _ 

The  Medical  College  and  the  Dental  School  of  the  London  Hospital  are  fully  equipped  to  meet 
modern  requirements.  The  various  departments  are  under  the  direct  control  of  University  Professors 
or  Lecturers,  who  devote  their  time  entirely  to  work  in  their  department,  and  who  are  assisted  by  a 
number  of  Demonstrators.  The  Hospital  contains  950  beds  and  is  the  largest  General  Hospital  in 
England.  Its  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  extensive  docks,  factories,  and  workshops  of  the 
East  of  London  renders  it  for  accidents  one  of  the  largest  Hospitals  in  the  world.  The  Wards, 
Out-patient,  and  Special  Departments  present  a  wide  field  for  clinical  instruction,  and  afford  exceptional 
opportunities  for  acquiring  an  extensive  and  practical  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  disease. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES. — Thirty-three  Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  awarded  annually, 
including  four  Entrance  Scholarships. 

FEES. — Medical  :  Intermediate  and  Final  Courses:  Entrance  Fee,  20  guineas.  Annual  Fee,  40  guineas. 

Final  Course  :  Entrance  Fee,  10  guineas.  Annual  Fee,  40  guineas. 

Dental  :  50  guineas  a  year  for  four  years. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  AND  REVISION  CLASSES  are  held  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Pharmacology,  and  Pathology  for  the  M.B.  and  Fellowship  Examinations. 

RESIDENT  APPOINTMENTS  are  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  Hospital  in  the  Kingdom. 

RESEARCH  FUNDS  of  over  £26,000  give  unrivalled  facilities  for  Medical  Research. 

ATHLETICS,  RESIDENCE,  Etc.— A  Clubs’  Union  with  an  Athletic  Ground  of  thirteen  acres, 
Students’  Hostel  on  Hospital  Grounds,  College  Dining  Hall,  etc. 

(Men  Students  only  are  eligible  for  admission .) _ 

A  Prospectus  giving  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  : 

Prof.  WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  M.B.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.C.S.,  MILE  END,  E.1 . 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS. 

Many  readers  have  expressed  interest  in  the  work  of  M. 

Einar  Jonsson, 

the  Icelandic  sculptor.  It  is  proposed  to  offer  further  pictures  of  his  works 
in  our  September  number.  Meanwhile  this  number  contains  a  specially 
written  article  on  his  life  and  art. 


NOTICE  TO  WRITERS. 

The  Editor  is  prepared  to  consider  essays,  sketches,  or 
verse,  provided  that  they  are  marked  by  originality  or 
freshness  of  view.  Accounts  of  successful  teaching  devices 
or  efforts  to  introduce  new  methods  in  education  will 
receive  special  attention.  Articles  submitted  should  not 
exceed  600,  1,200,  or  1,800  words  in  length,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  topic.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  should  be  written  at  the  head  cf  the  first  page  and 
the  number  of  words  indicated.  Articles,  if  declined,  will 
not  be  returned  unless  they  are  sent  with  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  for  this  purpose. 

Address  :  23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


BUSINESS  NOTICE. 

The  Educational  Times  is  published  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 
Price  :  Sixpence.  By  post,  Eightpence. 

Subscription  for  One  Year,  including  postage,  Seven  Shillings 
and  Sixpence. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  and  Books  for  Review  should  be 
addressed  to 

The  Editor,  The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1 . 

Advertisements  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Manager,  The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 
not  later  than  the  20th  of  the  month  if  intended  for  the  next  issue. 


ADVERTISEMENT  RATES. 

Whole  page . £. 1  0  0  Quarter  page . £1  0  0 

Half  page . - . £3  15  0  One-eighth  page . £l  1  0 

Narrow  Columns — One  inch,  7  /6  ;  Half-inch,  4  /- 

Special  Rate  for  Teachers  and  Associations. — Announce¬ 
ments  of  posts  vacant  and  wanted,  meetings,  lectures,  etc., 
are  accepted  at  the  special  rate  of  one  penny  a  word. 
Minimum  nett  charge,  2  /6  prepaid. 


BADGES,  CAPS.  JERSEYS,  &c. 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

NAVY  TUNIC  DRESSES  from  7  /6  each. 

/ 

Folding  Desks.  Superior  make. 

Folding  Chairs,  suitable  for  house  or  garden. 
Wonderful  value,  96  /-  per  dozen. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

7,  SICILIAN  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 
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DUSTLESS  AND  HYGIENIC  SCHOOLS,  ! 

On  all 

School,  Laboratory,  Library,  &c.,  Floors  and  Linoleums  of  every  description 

FLORIGENE 

[A  Registered  Name  suggested  by  FLOOR-HYGIENE)  (British  owned.) 

DURING  the  SUMMER  VACATION  for  best  results. 

“Florigene”  is  an  aid  to  the  prevention  of  throat  and  other  diseases,  has  been  awarded  the  MEDAL  of  the 

ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE, 

and  is  strongly  recommended  by  Medical  and  other  expert  authorities. 

It  costs  little,  and  is  easily  applied.  Not  sticky— the  ordinary  daily  dry  sweeping  alone  required — scrubbing  being  optional. 


IT  is  IMPORTANT  to  NOTE  that 

ONE  APPLICATION  of  “Florigene”  effectively  allays  the  dust  and  dirt  for 
2  to  12  months,  according  to  the  traffic,  not  only  during  each  sweep¬ 
ing  (without  sprinkling  of  any  kind),  but  also  throughout  all  the  inter¬ 
vening  periods  —  which  is  even  of  greater  hygienic  importance. 


‘Florigene”  has  been  continuously  used  for  many  years  on  the  floors  of  the  Royal  Naval  Colleges  and  other  important  Government 
Buildings  ;  also  in  numerous  Colleges,  Schools,  Laboratories,  &c.,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 

Send  for  particulars,  Medical  Reports  and  Testimonials  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers- — • 


THE 


£6 


Dust-Allayer 


99 


CO. 


4,  Vernon  Place,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.i. 

Contractors  to  Admiralty,  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  India  Office,  L.O.C.,  &c. 
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SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL, 

\  mathematical, 

^\and  SCIENTIFIC 
\  .«.  BOOKS 

^ \  Always  a  large  Stock  of 
\  Second-hand  Books  at 
XL\  about  half  prices. 


ESTABLISHED 

1854 


SCHOOLS 

SUPPLIED. 


Keys  and 


Translations. 


BOOKS 

BOUGHT 


J.  Poole  &  Co.  YtSL 

104  Charing  Cross  Rd.,\, 
LONDON,  W.C.  ' 

Telephone  No.  :  1646  Gerrard 

New  and  Second-hand.  All  Inquiries  answered 


Sale  by  Order  of  Executors. 

CLOSE  UPSET  PRICE  £5,750  with  26  ACRES. 

“  LITTLE  BRICKHILL  MANOR.” 

Two  miles  Bletchley  Station,  main  L.  &  N.W.  Rly. 
One  hour. 

ROMANTICALLY  DISPOSED  PROPERTY 
on  the  slopes  of  beautiful  hills, 

NEAR  WOBURN, 

overlooking  the  Whaddon  Chase  and  Vale  of  Aylesbury. 

SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY 
for  a  School,  Institution  or  private  Person  to  secure  a 
very  roomy  FAMILY  RESIDENCE,  containing  nearly 
30  bedrooms,  five  bathrooms,  four  reception  rooms,  and 
Panelled  Saloon  75  ft.  by  18  It. 

LOVELY  Cx ARDENS, 

and  sloping  parklands,  with  woodlands  and 

LARGE  LAKE  STOCKED  WITH  TROUT 

FOR  SALE  with  26  or  with  about  1 10  acres.  Valuable 
grass  holding,  including  Farmery  and  spacious  old 
Posting  Inn  or  Farmhouse,  Cottages,  etc.  Model 
Hunting  Stabling  for  20  horses,  extensive  Garages  and 
numerous  rooms  and  cottages  for  men.  Farmhouse 
Lodge,  Model  Homestead.  Inspected  &  recommended  by 

Messrs.  JOHN  D.  WOOD  N  CO., 

6,  Mount  Street,  London,  W.l.  (40,486.) 
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Guildhall  School  of  Music 

Corporation  of  London. 

VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 

PRINCIPAL  : 

SIR  LANDON  RONALD. 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  in  all  Musical  Subjects  and 
STAGE  TRAINING  in  Elocution,  Gesture,  Stage 
Dancing,  Opera  and  Film  work. 

COMPLETE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  at  in¬ 
clusive  fees,  £9  9s.  and  £\2  12s.,  Opera  Class 
Saturdays. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR 
TEACHERS,  approved  by  Teachers  Registra¬ 
tion  Council. 

Autumn  Term,  commences  Monday,  September  1 8th. 
Entries  should  be  sent  in  as  early  as  possible. 

Prospectus  and  Syllabus  of  Local  Centres 
and  Local  Schools  Examinations  (open 
to  general  public)  free. 


H.  SAXE  WYNDHAM,  Secretary. 

Telephone  No. :  Central  4459.  Telegrams:  “ Euphonium,  Fleet,  London.” 


Appreciation  of  Music. 

Have  your  Vacation  Course  by  correspondence 
this  year.  The  Course  is  drawn  up  by  an 
experienced  and  successful  teacher  of  the  subject. 

It  is  being  enjoyed  by  Teachers  of  Music  and  i 

School  Teachers  who  see  in  it  a  practical  Course  1 

that  will  interest  their  own  students  and  an 
improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  aural  training 
Courses.  I 

Further  particulars  from  Secretary, 

Wardrop  Correspondence  College, 

21,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C.l. 
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The  SECOND  EMPIRE 

By  PHILIP  GUEDALLA.  16s.  net. 

“  All  the  work  is  restrained  and  delicate,  recalling  the  fine  lines  of 
the  miniaturist.  .  .  .  Imagination  and  taste  will  find  endless 
delight  in  it.  .  .  .  Mr.  Guedalla  has  a  great  gift  of  backgrounds. 
...  He  is  a  critic  and  historian  of  shrewd  and  balanced  judgment. 
The  little  essay  on  the  ideas  of  Napoleon  I.  is  so  just  and 
illuminating  that  we  desire  more  of  its  kind.” — 

Times  Literary  Supplement. 

“  The  best  book  of  the  year.  No  drumfire  of  mine  could  be 
excessive  praise  for  Mr.  Guedalla’s  masterpiece.  I  held  my 
breath  while  I  gasped  with  admiration  over  its  scholarship,  its  wit, 
its  humour,  its  irony,  its  satire,  and  its  polished  prose.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lytton 
Strachey  must  look  to  his  fading  laurels,  for  here  is  a  torch  that  makes 
his  talent  look  like  a  farthing  dip.  There  has  been  nothing  like 
this  book  since  the  heyday  of  Gibbon,  Macaulay,  and  Carlyle. 
...  Its  touch  is  unerringly  light,  and  its  skill  in  the  art  of  evading 
dreary  detail  is  little  short  of  marvellous.  It  never  trembles  on  the 
edge  of  boredom.  The  ore  has  all  been  smelted,  and  nothing  is  left  but 
ingots  and  nuggets  of  pure  gold.” — James  Douglas  in  the  Sunday 
Express. 

“  Mr.  Guedalla  .  .  .  happy  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  is  dealing  as 
a  specialist  .  .  .  has  been  free  to  exercise  his  own  serious  scholar¬ 

ship  in  harness  with  his  vivid  wit.  .  .  .  The  result  is  a  book  so  lucid 
and  so  arriusing  that  it  can  be  read  equally  for  entertainment  and 
for  profit.  ...  As  history  ‘  The  Second  Empire  ’  is  admirably 
impartial.  .  .  .  He  is  capable  of  that  immersion  in  his  theme  and  that 
transfiguration  by  it  which  are  characteristic  of  the  great  historian.” — 

Westminster  Gazette. 

“  A  brilliant  biography  of  Napoleon  III.  .  .  .  this  entertaining 
book,  which  is  as  remarkable  for  its  grace  as  for  its  careful  scholarship.” 

— Daily  Express.  j 

FREQUENTED  WAYS. 

A  General  Survey  of  the  Land  Forms,  Climates  and  Vegetation  of 

Western  Europe,  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  life  of  man, 

including  a  detailed  study  of  some  typical  regions. 

By  MARION  I.  NEWBIGIN,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.R.G.S.  With 

Illustrations  from  Photographs,  Sketch  Maps  and  Figures.  15s.  net. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  EUROPE.  j 

By  RAMSAY  MUIR.  3rd  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  12s.  net. 

“  It  is  a  good  sign  that  so  able  a  summary  of  history  as  ‘  The  Expan¬ 
sion  of  Europe  ’  should  have  met  with  a  sufficiently  encouraging 
reception  to  keep  Mr.  Ramsay  Muir  busy  with  fresh  editions.  The 
third  edition  is  more  than  half  new,  and  the  two  additional  chapters 
have  the  same  lucidity,  range  and  certainty  of  touch  that  are  so  marked 
in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  book. — Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  PRIMER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

By  ROBERT  JONES,  D.Sc.  Econ.  4s.  net. 

“  Dr.  Jones  covers  an  immense  amount  of  ground — sociology, 
psychology,  political  theory — and  their  bearing  on  actual  problems, 
such  as  nationalism  and  Imperialism,  State  organisation  and  Parliament, 
are  all  discussed.  .  .  .  There  is  no  book  that  covers  quite  the  same 
ground  or  provides  so  useful  a  brief  introduction  to  the  whole 
field  of  social  science  for  the  general  reader.” — New  Statesman. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  EVERYDAY  LIFE. 

By  G.  F.  VAN  BUSKIRK  and  E.  L.  SMITH,  A.B.  7s.  net. 

“  The  underlying  idea  of  the  authors  ...  is  ...  to  satisfy  the 
youthful  curiosity  to  know  how  a  thing  works,  what  it  is  for,  and  how  it 
is  caused.  .  .  .  Many  not  unintelligent  grown-ups  will  learn  a  good 
deal  from  its  perusal.  The  authors  have  succeeded  in  producing  a 
school  book  which  should  prove  really  fascinating  to  youthful  readers.” 

— Scotsman. 

SOLILOQUIES  IN  ENGLAND.  12s.  net. 

By  GEORGE  SANTAYANA,  author  of  ‘‘Little  Essays,”  etc. 

“  Mr.  Santayana  is  .  .  .  one  of  the  best  literary  critics  of  our  | 
time,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  best  essay  in  this  book 
is  the  essay  on  Dickens.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  critical 
estimates  of  Dickens  which  has  yet  been  made — perhaps  the 
very  best.  .  .  .  Where  Santayana  is  inimitable  is  in  the  profundity 
and  extent  of  the  context  he  provides  .  .  .  he  is  a  very  great  critic.” 

— The  Times. 

MORE  TRIVIA. 

By  LOGAN  PEARSALL  SMITH.  6s.  net. 

“  Like  all  the  best  humorists,  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  is  an  inverted  poet. 

His  '  Trivia  ’  with  their  tender  flippancy  and  winking  sapience  are 
rarely  filmy  nothings.” — The  Times. 

100  SPANISH  FOLK-SONGS.  3s.  6d.  net. 

By  S.  de  MADARIAGA.  Translated,  with  a  Critical  Introduction. 

*'  Mr.  Madariaga  is  already  known  to  English  readers  as  a  very 
remarkable  critic  andTa  writer  of  fine  English  prose.  .  .  .  There  can 
be  no  question  about  the  charm  and  originality  of  these  extraordinary 
little  poems  ....  The  book,  besides  its  irresistible  charm,  has  great 
interestlfor  Englishjreaders  because  it  reveals  a  type  of  poem  which 
has  no  parallel  in  English  poetry.  .  .  .  An  additional  attraction  is  the 
book  itself,  a  charming  production,  beautifully  printed.  Author, 
publisher,  and  printers  are  to  be  warmty  congratulated.” — Outlook. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  Three  Bishops. 

It  is  commonly  believed  by  teachers  that  the  clergy 
have  regarded  with  benevolent  sympathy  certain 
attempts  to  apply  the  Geddes  recommendations  in  the 
matter  of  salaries  and  pensions.  The  view  finds  support 
in  some  of  the  letters  which  have  been  sent  to  the  press 
from  country  parsonages.  These  are  often  based  on  a 
social  convention  which  regards  the  village  teacher  as 
a  dependent  rather  than  a  colleague,  one  who  tenders 
homage  based  on  servility,  such  as  some  people  would 
choose  rather  than  service  based  on  respect.  Three  of 
our  ex-schoolmaster  Bishops  have  at  length  declared 
themselves  to  be  opposed  to  one  of  the  Geddes  proposals, 
namely,  that  which  will  have  the  result  of  placing 
aided  non-local  secondary  schools  in  the  same  position 
as  municipal  schools.  In  a  recent  Circular  (1259) 
the  Board  announced  the  coming  termination  of  the 
dual  system  of  grants  to  aided  secondary  schools. 
Hitherto  these  non-local  and  non-provided  schools  have 
received  a  direct  grant  from  the  Board,  and  some  have 
received  a  further  grant  from  the  Local  Authority. 
Of  the  latter  amount  one-half  has  been  repaid  by  the 
Board  as  provided  by  the  Act  of  1918.  It  is  announced 
that  during  the  next  five  years  this  dual  plan  will  be 
gradually  abolished,  so  that  schools  receiving  Local 
Authority  grants  will  receive  no  direct  grant. 

The  Explanation. 

The  Bishops  affirm  that  the  policy  of  Circular  1259 
will  close  some  schools  and  bring  others  completely 
under  the  control  of  Local  Education  Authorities,  with 
a  resulting  loss  of  individuality  and  freedom.  They 
also  declare  that  the  policy  will  cut  off  about  half-a- 
million  pounds  of  grant,  guaranteed  by  Parliament  in 
Section  44  of  the  Education  Act  of  1918,  and  that  it 
will  do  this  by  administrative  action,  without  the 
sanction  of  Parliament.  In  his  reply  Mr.  Fisher  ignores 
the  latter  point  completely.  Possibly  he  feels  a  mild 
surprise  that  anybody  should  expect  the  Board  to 
observe  the  Act  of  1918.  He  is  more  concerned  to  deny 
that  the  schools  will  suffer  any  loss  of  individuality 
and  freedom,  and  he  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
the  “Dalton  Plan”  is  being  tried  in  two  provided 
‘secondary  schools  under  Local  Education  Authorities. 
This  will  please  the  Bishops  enormously,  but  they  will 
probably  note,  as  confirming  their  view,  that  Mr.  Fisher 
admits  that  under  his  new  plan  “  a  considerable  measure 
of  goodwill  and  mutual  consideration  will  be  required.” 
How  far  these  necessary  elements  will  be  available 
remains  to  be  seen.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
Treasury  hope  to  save  half-a-million  pounds.  If  the 
schools  are  not  to  suffer,  this  amount  must  be  made 
up  from  local  rates.  In  the  present  temper  of  Local 
Authorities  there  will  be  a  strong  tendency  to  watch 
jealously  every  penny  which  goes  to  endowed  schools. 
Mr.  Fisher  is  wofully  in  error  if  he  imagines  that  the 
grammar  school  in  a  country  town  is  always  an  object 
of  loving  concern  to  the  ratepayers. 


Individuality  and  Freedom. 

It  is  common  form  for  the  Board  to  claim  that  the 
schools  under  their  control  are  as  free  as  any  schools 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Fisher  accordingly  does  not  find 
that  the  aided  schools — as  distinct  from  provided 
schools — have  any  monopoly  of  educational  freedom 
and  elasticity,”  or  that  “  there  is  any  reason  to  think 
that  wisdom  and  discretion  are  the  peculiar  prerogative 
of  governors  of  grammar  schools.”  Few  will  differ 
from  him  on  these  points,  but  some  will  venture  to 
suggest  that  they  were  not  the  points  put  forward  by 
the  Bishops.  The  .sole  point  is  that  a  grammar  school 
which  is  placed  in  the  position  of  a  municipal  or  county 
secondary  school  acquires  two  masters  in  place  of  one, 
the  headmaster’s  influence  on  the  governing  body  is 
offset  by  the  working  of  the  local  machine,  and  there 
will  be  an  inevitable  tendency  to  make  the  school 
conform  with  the  rest.  This  may  have  good  results 
from  the  official  point  of  view.  Certainly  it  will  make 
for  easier  administration,  but  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  it 
will  result  in  a  certain  loss  of  individuality.  Despite 
the  bland  assurances  of  Mr.  Fisher  few  will  agree  that 
such  schools  as  Manchester  Grammar  School,  King 
Edward’s  School,  Birmingham,  or  the  schools  of  the 
Girls’  Public  Day  School  Trust  will  retain  their  present 
freedom  and  characteristics  if  they  are  put  into  the 
category  of  municipal  or  county  secondary  schools. 

Non-local  Schools. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  Mr.  Fisher  in  his  plea  that  the 
present  plan  of  giving  direct  State  aid  to  non-local 
schools  and  also  a  grant  through  the  Local  Authority 
is  unsound  in  principle.  The  practice  is  justified  by 
the  history  and  circumstances  of  the  schools  concerned. 
Founded  in  the  first  instance  as  local  educational 
charities  they  sank  into  obscurity  during  the  18th  and 
early  19th  centuries  and  were  revived  as  public  or  non¬ 
local  schools.  To  some  extent  they  continued  to 
provide  for  local  needs  in  secondary  education,  and  as 
these  have  increased  since  1902  an  arrangement  has 
come  into  effect  whereby  the  non-local  work  is  rewarded 
by  a  direct  grant  from  the  Treasury  and  the  local  work  is 
recognised  by  a  grant  from  the  Local  Authority.  Is  it 
proposed  to  end  this  arrangement  with  the  object  of 
turning  all  our  country  grammar  schools  into  purely 
local  secondary  schools  ?  In  that  case  we  shall  have 
no  more  achievements  such  as  that  of  Arnold  at  Rugby, 
Thring  at  Uppingham,  Howson  at  Holt,  or  Sanderson 
at  Oundle.  We  shall  be  told  that  the  schools  need  not 
accept  rate-aid  unless  they  so  desire.  This  means  that 
they  cannot  serve  local  needs  so  fully  as  hitherto,  and 
it  is  inevitable  that  their  work  must  be  crippled,  since 
the  change  comes  at  a  time  of  great  financial  difficulty. 
The  Geddes  Report  on  educational  expenditure  bristled 
with  foolish  comments  and  unwise  projects,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Fisher  should  propose 
to  adopt  one  of  the  most  foolish  of  the  recommendations. 
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Southampton  and  South  Shields. 

The  lock-out  of  teachers  at  Southampton  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  twelve  weeks,  and  ended  only  when  the 
Board  intervened  to  remind  the  recalcitrant  Town 
Council  that  a  heavy  loss  of  grant  was  in  prospect. 
The  teachers  have  returned  to  work  on  the  assurance 
that  they  will  be  paid  on  the  agreed  Burnham  Scale 
after  a  period  of  carry-over  which  is  timed  to  end  in 
1925.  At  that  date  the  whole  of  the  provincial  scales 
will  come  up  for  revision,  and  it  maybe  doubted  whether 
the  Southampton  teachers  will  enjoy  for  long  any  full 
salary.  In  South  Shields  the  secondary  school  teachers 
returned  to  the  schools  after  a  very  brief  strike.  The 
two  cases  are  worth  considering  together  as  examples 
of  the  conditions  under  which  a  “  forward  ”  policy 
can  succeed.  In  elementary  schools  there  are  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and 
unless  the  Board  come  to  the  help  of  the  Authority  by 
waiving  all  the  regulations  as  to  staff,  any  authority  is 
compelled  to  face  the  prospect  of  a  loss  of  grant,  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  teachers’  organisations  are  strong  enough 
to  hold  out.  In  secondary  schools  there  are  no  staffing 
rules  and  the  teachers’  organisations  are  of  necessity 
weaker  in  numbers  and  financial  resources.  The  former 
circumstance  makes  it  possible  for  an  authority  to 
replace  teachers  who  are  on  strike  and  the  latter  makes 
it  difficult  for  teachers  to  hold  out.  Everything  seems 
to  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
policy  of  strikes  and  the  establishment  of  teaching  as 
a  united  profession  with  a  recognised  public  status. 

Pensions. 

The  Bill  for  imposing  a  special  super-tax  of  five  per 
cent,  on  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  State  schools  has 
been  carried  after  a  stormy  passage  and  by  means  of 
some  questionable  tricks  of  navigation.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  have  undertaken  that  the  measure  shall  cease  to 
operate  in  July,  1924,  and  as  the  present  administration 
is  unlikely  to  be  in  power  at  that  date  we  may  perhaps 
assume  that  this  particular  undertaking  will  be  kept. 
For  the  rest  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  teachers  were 
deluded  by  an  implied  promise  that  the  tax  should  not 
be  used  to  penalise  those  who  were  not  being  paid  on 
the  agreed  Burnham  scale.  On  this  understanding  they 
withdrew  their  opposition  to  the  project,  only  to  find 
that  the  elementary  school  teacher  is,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  left  without  any  consideration.  Mr.  Fisher  told 
the  House  of  Commons  that  “  the  teaching  profession 
has  been  raised  out  of  the  pit  and  has  been  placed  on 
an  altogether  higher  level  of  comfort  and  prosperity 
than  they  had  ever  before  experienced.”  He  is  probably 
reckoning  in  money  and  forgetting  present-day  costs. 
He  is  certainly  choosing  to  ignore  the  plain  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  teachers  are  not  receiving  the  salary 
which  is  due  to  them  under  the  Burnham  agreement. 
Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that  before  imposing  an 
extra  tax  on  teachers  he  should  use  the  powers  of  his 
department  to  secure  that  the  agreements  are  fulfilled 
by  Local  Authorities  ?  If  this  is  not  possible  he  ought 
to  leave  the  teachers  untaxed  so  far  as  their  pensions 
are  concerned. 


Two  Retirements. 

Professor  John  Adams  has  given  up  the  duties  of 
Professor  of  Education  in  London  University  and 
Principal  of  the  London  Day  Training  College  after  a 
memorable  period  of  brilliant  service  extending  over 
twenty  years,  during  which  he  has  taken  a  foremost 
part  in  building  up  a  new  conception  of  the  teachers’ 
office.  His  contributions  to  the  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  have  been  fortified  by  his  consummate  skill  as  a 
lecturer  and  teacher,  and  in  him  the  somewhat  awe¬ 
inspiring  abstraction  of  a  Professor  of  Education  has 
been  clothed  with  a  genial  vitality  and  a  sterling  common 
sense  mingled  with  an  agreeable  dose  of  the  pawky 
humour  of  his  race. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors,  retired  at  the  end  of  the  term  from  the  post  of 
headmaster  of  St.  Olave’s  Grammar  School,  after 
twenty-nine  years’  service.  As  Captain  of  the  City  of 
London  School  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  placed  sixth  in  the 
Classical  Tripos  of  1872,  becoming  a  Fellow  of  his 
College,  and  afterwards  returning  to  his  old  school  as 
senior  classical  master,  where  he  worked  in  happy 
association  with  his  friend  Dr.  Edwin  Abbott,  until 
he  was  appointed  to  St.  Olave’s,  where  he  has  kept 
alive  the  flame  of  humanism  in  Bermondsey  and  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  hundreds  of  pupils. 

Heartfelt  good  wishe.  will  accompany  Professor 
Adams  and  Mr.  Rushbrooke  in  their  withdrawal — not 
to  leisured  ease  but  to  less  exacting  forms  of  work. 


THE  BEACH. 

Above  ....  the  infinite  deeps  of  tender  blue  ; 
From  side  to  side  the  curve  of  ocean  swings 
A  bow  of  dreamy  azure.  With  white  wings 
The  golden  sand  is  all  a- flash.  The  clue 
Of  Ariadne  twisted  not  more  true 
To  destined  end  than  all  the  little  springs 
That  seek  the  parent  sea.  The  salt  air  stings, 
And  kisses  pale  wan  cheeks  to  Love’s  own  hue.' 

I  he  bent  grass  landward  slopes.  From  far  away 
The  tangled  clamour  of  the  sea-birds  shrill 
Blows  o’er  the  sun-warmed  pebbles.  To  his  goal 
l  he  Bumble-bee  comes  singing,  from  the  gray 
Sea-holly,  honey -sweet,  to  suck  his  fill, 

As  I  store  Heaven’s  nectar  in  my  soul. 

Celia  Hansen  Bay. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  POSITION. 

By  A.  E.  Smith. 

I.  PENSIONS— A  MORAL  ISSUE. 


Last  month  it  was  argued  in  these  columns  that  the 
question  of  salaries  involved  a  constitutional  issue. 
That,  perhaps,  was  using  the  word  in  the  American 
rather  than  the  English  sense.  In  America  anything 
unconstitutional  is  illegal,  however  right  it  may  be. 
With  us  anything  unconstitutional  is  wrong,  however 
legal  it  may  be.  Mr.  Fisher’s  intervention  in  salaries 
is  very  right,  but  his  method  very  illegal.  Mr.  Fisher’s 
intervention  in  “pensions”  is  very  wrong,  but  his 
method  quite  legal.  Mr.  Fisher’s  circulars  attempt  to 
do  a  right  thing  in  an  unlawful  way.  Mr.  Fisher’s 
Bill  113  proposes  to  do  a  monstrous  wrong  in  lawful 
way. 

“  The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Teachers 
in  Grant-Aided  Schools  (Superannuation)  ”  is  a  very 
interesting  and  entertaining  document.  It  cost  just 
under  £250,  and  though  one  would  not  begrudge  the 
money  for  the  amusement  of  reading  it,  it  seems  a  lot 
of  money  to  pay  for  the  purpose  of  producing  it.  It 
purports  to  decide  “  whether  in  fixing  the  present  scales 
of  salaries  for  teachers  in  grant-aided  schools  any  under¬ 
taking  was  given  or  implied  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Teachers’  Superannuation  Act,  1918,  should  not  be 
altered  while  those  scales  remained  in  force.”  Any 
reasonably  intelligent  and  well-informed  person  could 
have  answered  that  question  in  ten  words  at  no  cost  at 
all.  And  his  answer  would  have  been  no  less  valuable, 
though  much  less  entertaining,  than  this  Blue  Book, 
No.  106.  It  must  be  perfectly  obvious  that  no  answer 
but  a  negative  one  could  be  given.  The  Burnham 
Scales  were  fixed  by  a  private  committee.  Mr.  Fisher’s 
acceptance  of  them  is  irrelevant,  for  it  added  no  new 
circumstance.  Apart  from  him  the  Government,  and 
still  less  Parliament,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  If  it  had  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
Sir  Philip  Pilditch  to  write  to  the  Times  as  he  did  last 
May  to  complain  that  Parliament  knew  nothing  about 
them.  I  think  that  was  perfectly  true.  But  it  could 
never  have  been  true  had  Mr.  Fisher  adopted  the  proper 
procedure  to  acquaint  Parliament  with  the  matter. 
Had  he  done  so  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  deny 
that  an  “  undertaking  ”  was  given  or  implied. 

In  the  absence  of  that  procedure  it  is.  Under  the 
present  loose  system  of  Parliamentary  control  and  lax 
limitation  of  administrative  liberty,  it  is  possible  for  the 
Government  to  step  in  when  it  suits  them  and  deny  any 
obligations  in  this  matter  at  all.  Every  agreement, 
arrangement,  convention  entered  into  by  private  parties 
with  the  knowledge  of  a  Minister  will  henceforth  need  to 
bear  in  invisible  print  the  dangerous  maxim,  Conventio 
omnis  inteltigitur  rebus  sic  stantibus,  and  the  Government 
of  the  day  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  rebus  stantibus.  Mr. 
Fisher’s  defence  of  it  was  an  able  forensic  effort,  but  the 
Minister  of  Education  should  have  been  the  last  person 
to  put  it  forward.  There  was  no  undertaking,  express 
or  implied,  on  the  part  of  any  one — how  could  there 
be  ? — that  the  Teachers’  Superannuation  Act  of  1918 
should  not  be  touched.  But  that  does  not  alter  the 


fact  that  to  touch  it  in  the  way  now  proposed  was  not 
only  a  gross  act  of  political  folly,  but  a  monstrous  breach 
of  political  faith. 

None,  I  think,  who  reads  the  Proceedings  and  Evidence 
of  this  Select  Committee  can  come  to  any  other  con¬ 
clusion.  A  fairer,  abler,  or  astuter  chairman  than 
Mr.  Acland  would  have  been  hard  to  find,  and  probably 
none  was  less  in  agreement  with  paragraph  38  of  the 
final  report  than  he  was.  Though  the  report  bears  no 
signatures  it  is  plain  that  the  committee  was  equally 
divided  in  opinion  on  this  paragraph.  But  it  comes  as 
a  surprise.  It  seems  foreign  to  all  that  precedes.  It 
makes  the  argument  read  like  a  political  version  of  the 
method  of  Zadig.  Obviously  the  draft  report  was  written 
with  a  view  to  supporting  a  different  conclusion.  But 
when  it  came  to  the  crucial  sentence  the  very  strictest 
interpretation  of  the  terms  of  reference  was  urged  by 
the  legal  members  of  the  committee,  and  it  was  felt 
that  no  other  conclusion  was  possible.  “  We  are  bound 
to  find  that  no  undertaking  was  implied.” 

No,  but  a  common  understanding  was  admitted. 
The  whole  of  the  first  thirty-seven  paragraphs  of  the 
report,  and  every  part  pf  the  evidence,  showed  that 
there  did  exist  a  perfectly  reasonable  and  defensible 
assumption  by  both  sides  negotiating  that  the  Pensions 
Scheme  would  not  be  touched.  Such  a  probability 
never  entered  anybody’s  head.  And  the  sole  reason 
whv  the  report  did  not  express  this  view  was  that  the 
terms  of  reference  made  no  allusion  to  “  understandings,” 
but  to  “  undertakings.”  Accordingly  the  Government 
could  proceed  with  the  time-serving  Bill  1 1 3  under  the 
fictitious  support  of  a  polemical  victory.  Bill  113  has 
nothing  to  do  with  pensions  at  all.  It  is  really  a  Bill 
to  legalise  a  special  income  tax  on  teachers  and  to 
relieve  the  national  finances.  The  whole  difficulty  is  a 
verbal  one,  and  the  issue  a  moral  one.  The  terms  of 
reference  should  never  have  been  “  Was  there  any  under¬ 
taking  not  to  alter  the  Teachers’  Superannuation  Act  ?  ” 
but,"  Was  there  any  undertaking  not  to  reduce  salaries?  ” 
And  to  take  the  negative  answer  to  the  misleading 
question  on  pensions  as  a  warrant  for  proceeding  with  a 
mischievous  meddling  with  salaries  is  not  merely  a 
piece  of  very  ill-advised  sharp  practice — it  would  be 
that  if  it  were  a  genuine  amendment  of  the  Superannua¬ 
tion  Act — but  a  detestable  act  of  political  duplicity. 
The  Board  of  Education  circulars  cutting  salaries  were 
illegal.  This  Government  Bill  cutting  salaries  is 
immoral. 

Appendices  to  the  Royal  Commission’s  Report  on  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  (issued  as  a  Blue  Book  last  March)  have  now 
been  published  as  a  separate  volume  by  H.M.  Stationery 
Office  at  25s.  Running  to  350  foolscap  pages,  they  include 
a  selection  of  the  memoranda  received  in  reference  to  the 
Commission's  Press  notice  ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Towles’  report  on 
catering  ;  tables  showing  the  expenses  of  undergraduate 
life  ;  memoranda  from  the  women’s  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ;  and  papers  on  the  position  of  women  at  these 
universities.  A  useful  but  expensive  volume. 
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II.  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

If  we  accept  the  statement  that  lack  of  education  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  ignorance,  we  may  justly  infer  that 
an  increase  of  educational  facilities  will  tend  to  show  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  ignorance.  It  is  generally 
recognised  that  extension  of  knowledge  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  progress  of  a  country,  and  as  education  is 
one  of  the  means  of  imparting  knowledge,  it  follows 
that  a  country  which  desires  to  avail  itself  of  all  the 
possibilities  which  make  for  progress  must  provide 
increased  educational  facilities. 

In  1918  the  present  Government  placed  an  Act  on  the 
Statute  Book  “  With  a  view  to  the' establishment  of  a 
national  system  of  public  education  available  for  all 
persons  capable  of  profiting  thereby  ...  by  providing 
for  the  progressive  development  and  comprehensive 
organisation  of  education  .  .  .”  Few  people  would 

claim  that  this  Act  was  calculated  to  perfect  our 
educational  system — it  was  surely  only  a  short  step 
along  the  path  of  educational  advancement — but  what 
has  happened  since  the  Bill  was  passed  ?  The  main 
progressive  provisions  of  the  Act  are  not  in  force,  nor 
are  they  likely  to  be  under  the  present  administration. 
A  superannuation  scheme  formulated  to  improve  the 
standard  of  the  teaching  profession  has  been  mercilessly 
slaughtered  by  a  Government  whose  actions  in  this 
respect  are  comparable  with  the  subtleties  of  a  spider. 
The  flourish  of  trumpets  which  accompanied  utterances 
that  more  highly-trained  teachers  must  be  forthcoming, 
has  died  away,  and,  because  their  salaries  are  lower, 
countenance  has  been  given  to  the  employment  of 
teachers  of  no  definite  educational  status  to  replace 
trained  teachers. 

Those  responsible  for  the  policy,  or,  rather,  lack  of 
policy,  excuse  their  action  on  the  grounds  of  the  necessity 
for  practising  economy.  Probably  the  economists  would 
agree  that  at  the  present  time  “  progress  ”  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Yet  the  excuse  is  that  educational 
progress  costs  money.  (It  is  not  necessary  to  make  the 
obvious  remark  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers.)  No 
valid  reason  is  given  why  education  should  be  singled 
out  as  a  court  on  which  the  “  business  ”  men  should 
play  their  “  economy  ”  tournament,  nor  does  it  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  those  in  authority  that  if  the 
financial  aspect  must  be  considered  it  should  be  taken 
into  account  before  or  at  the  time  the  proposals  are 
formulated. 

Very  little  reflection  is  needed  to  show  the  serious 
effects  which  will  result  from  the  inefficient  handling  of 
our  educational  affairs.  The  time  which  is  lost  cannot 
be  made  up.  For  many  years  to  come  there  is  certain 
to  be  a  large  number  of  people  who  will  harbour  in  their 
bosom  a  grievance  that  a  Government  which  professes 
its  adherence  to  democratic  principles  has  failed  to 
apply  those  principles  to  this  question.  Needless  to 
say  the  ardent  educationists  will  not  let  the  matter  rest  ; 
but  what  of  our  world  position  while  the  enthusiasts  are 
steadily  pressing  towards  their  goal  ? 


CHRONICLE  OF  EDUCATION. 

June  30 — Annual  Conference  of  British  Music  Society. 

July  1 — National  Baby  Week  began.  Various  confer¬ 
ences  held  at  Carnegie  House,  Piccadilly.  Among 
the  subjects  discussed  were  :  "  How  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  elder  children  in  parentcraft  can  be 
promoted,”  and  "  The  essential  qualities  of  a 
successful  health  visitor.”  The  speakers  in¬ 
cluded  Professor  Elgar  Collis  and  Dr.  C.  W. 
Saleeby. 

July  1 — Miss  Helen  Parkhurst  spoke  on  the  Dalton 
Laboratory  Plan  at  the  Central  Hall,  West¬ 
minster. 

July  6 — The  Duke  of  York  received  the  Honorary  Degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Cambridge,  and  unveiled 
the  War  Memorial  at  the  Leys  School. 

July  7 — Summer  Meeting  at  Oxford  of  the  Association 
of  Technical  Institutions. 

July  7 — Keats  Shelley  Memorial  Association’s  Com¬ 
memoration  at  Haymarket  Theatre. 

July  8 — The  Selborne  Society  visited  Hans  Place,  Half 
Moon  Street,  Albemarle  Street,  and  Old  St. 
Pancras  Church,  and  afterwards  St.  Mildred’s, 
Bread  Street,  where  Shelley  married  Mary 
Godwin. 

July  8 — Lord  Methuen  unveiled  the  Marlborough  College 
War  Memorial.  The  Bishop  of  London,  an  old 
Marlburian,  gave  an  address. 

July  8 — Admiral  Sir  F.  C.  Doveton  Sturdee,  Bart., 
unveiled  the  Malvern  College  War  Memorial. 
July  8 — Rugby  School  War  Memorial  Chapel  dedicated. 

Dr.  W,  Temple,  Bishop  of  Manchester,  son  of  the 
famous  headmaster,  Archbishop  Temple,  gave 
an  address. 

July  11 — Dinner  to  American  Professors,  Masters,  and 
Students  of  the  American  University  Union  now 
touring  Europe,  presided  over  by  Dr.  George  E. 
MacLean,  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Russell  Square. 
July  11 — Professor  Gilbert  Murray  delivered  an  address  at 
the  Speech  Day  at  Newbury  Grammar  School. 
July  12 — The  London  Education  Committee  met  for  the 
last  time  at  the  old  County  Hall. 

July  13 — Lord  Milner  unveiled  a  memorial  tablet  to  Mrs. 

Humphry  Ward  in  the  Hall  of  the  Mary  Ward 
Settlement  at  Tavistock  Place.  Mr.  H.  A.  L. 
Fisher  presided. 

July  17 — The  King  opened  the  new  County  Hall  on  the 
Southern  Embankment. 

July  18 — The  London  Education  Committee  met  for  the 
first  time  in  the  new  quarters  in  the  new  County 
Hall. 

SOME  APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  John  Shaw  Dunn,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Glasgow),  to  the 
Proctor  Chair  of  Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Liddle,  assistant  master  of  St.  Peter’s  School, 
York,  to  be  head  of  the  Bedford  Modern  School. 

Mr.  E.  Allison  Peers,  M.A.  (London),  to  the  Gilmour 
Chair  of  Spanish  at  Liverpool  University. 

Mr.  A.  Young  Campbell  to  the  Gladstone  Chair  of  Greek 
at  Liverpool  University. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Marsden,  B.A.,  late  Exhibitioner  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  to  an  Assistant-Mastership  at  Preston 
Grammar  School. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Drummond,  D.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  to  the  London 
University  Chair  of  Bio-chemistry. 

Mr.  Robert  Robertson  Rusk  to  be  Lecturer  in  Education 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
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PSYCHO-ANALYSIS  AND  EDUCATION. 

By  George  H.  Green,  B.Sc.,  B.Litt. 


The  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Uplands  Associa¬ 
tion,  embodying  the  results  of  the  study  by  that  body 
of  the  “New  Psychology,”  is  noteworthy  as  showing 
that  teachers  in  general  are  still  interested  in  new 
developments  of  the  science  of  the  mind,  and  that  they 
are  looking  to  these  for  suggestions  that  shall  result 
in  advances  in  education. 

The  “  New  Psychology  ”  is  not  psycho-analysis.  The 
term  itself  is  open  to  a  great  deal  of  objection.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  a  little  unsafe  nowadays  to  speak  of 
anything  as  “  new.”  The  one  excuse  for  it  is  to  be 
found,  perhaps,  in  that  it  includes  a  great  deal  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  matter,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  no  place 
has  yet  been  found  in  the  academic  psychology.  Some 
part  of  this  is  material  which  has  been  derived  from 
the  hndings  of  psycho-analysis,  whilst  modern  researches 
into  hypnotism  and  suggestion  have  provided  other 
matter  that  is  also  included.  Generally,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  “New  Psychology  ”  is  an  account  of  phenomena 
that  are  attributed  as  a  result  of  comparatively  recent 
investigations  to  the  existence  of  a  part  of  the  mind 
that  is  unconscious,  and  of  the  hypotheses  which  have 
been  advanced  as  to  the  nature  and  functioning  of  this 
part  of  the  mind.  But  whether  such  material  has  yet 
been  sufficiently  organised  for  accounts  of  this  kind  to 
be  regarded  as  a  science  or  as  “  psychology  ”  is  an  open 
question. 

Professor  Adams,  in  a  recent  lecture,  pointed  out  that 
the  teaching  profession  differed  from  other  professions 
in  its  lack  of  “  books,”  of  standard  works  that  were 
authoritative  pronouncements  on  the  subject  of  a  body 
of  knowledge  that  was  the  recognised  sanction  for  the 
actual  practice  of  members  of  that  profession.  The 
doctor  and  the  lawyer  and  the  priest  have  their  “  books  ”; 
the  teacher  has  not.  But  there  are  indications  that  this 
state  of  affairs  will  change. 

All  that  the  surgeon  and  physician  do  for  their  patients 
is  done  in  the  light  of  a  body  of  knowledge — the  sciences 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  biological  chemistry,  bacteri¬ 
ology,  and  so  forth.  Similarly  behind  all  that  the 
teacher  does  there  should  be  a  body  of  co-ordinated 
knowledge. 

It  is  to  psychology  that  the  educator  has  looked  for 
guidance,  and  has  generally  been  compelled  to  recognise 
that  he  has  looked  in  vain.  The  psychology  which 
we  were  accustomed  to  look  up  to  about  twenty  years 
back  as  a  justification  for  much  of  our  actual  teaching 
practice  apparently  grew  up  out  of  a  successful  scheme 
of  practice,  and  differed  very  widely  from  the  body  of 
pure  psychology  studied  by  those  who  were  not 
immediately  concerned  with  pedagogy.  In  Herbar- 
tianism  it  was  the  practice  which  sanctioned  the  science  ; 
and  not  conversely,  as  was  proper. 

It  is  to  psychology  that  the  educator  must  still  look 
for  the  justification  of  his  practice.  Otherwise  so  he 
will  still  be  compelled  to  criticise  innovations  as 
“  uneducational  ”  or  “  unsound  psychologically.”  In 
the  absence  of  unquestioned  authority  in  the  matter, 

“  uneducational  ”  means  little  more  than  such  terms  as 
“  unconstitutional  ”  or  “  un-English  ”  or  “  ungentle- 
manly,”  which  merely  imply  that  the  person  who 
objects  is  moved  by  personal  prejudices.  In  the  absence 


of  a  body  of  educational  psychology  recognised  as  the 
justification  of  all  pedagogical  practice  “  unsound 
psychologically  ”  has  no  relevant  meaning. 

The  material  upon  which  the  educator  will  eventually 
draw  for  the  psychology  referred  to  may  at  the  moment 
be  included  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(1)  The  Intros  pectional  Psychology.  This  is 
the  branch  of  psychology  still  studied  almost  exclusively 
in  the  universities.  It  confines  itself  to  the  study  of 
consciousness,  which  it  identifies  with  “  mind.”  Its 
method  is  that  of  introspection,  but  its  results  are 
extended  by  means  of  experimental  work  and  by 
observations  on  animals. 

(2)  The  Instinct  ”  Psychology.  This  has  grown 
up  of  recent  years,  and  is,  in  Great  Britain  at  least, 
mainly  associated  with  the  names  of  McDougall  and 
Shand.  These  psychologists  have  regarded  a  limited 
number  of  inherited  tendences  as  the  fundamental 
elements  of  all  behaviour,  however  complex  ;  and  have 
considered  that  mental  development  consists  in  the 
elaboration  of  these  into  complex  “  sentiments.” 

(3)  The  Behaviourist  Psychology.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  summarise  briefly  the  views  of  all  the 
behaviourists,  since  so  many  have  been  advanced  of 
late,  particularly  in  the  United  States.  But,  generally, 
for  the  behaviourist  the  fundamental  unit  of  behaviour 
is  not  the  “instinct,”  but  the  “conditioned  reflex.” 
Mind  appears  to  be  the  tendency  to  organise  these,  so 
that  the  organism,  which  “  behaves  ”  by  means  of  all, 
yet  is  a  single  organism.  Many  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  “  behaviourists  ”  seem  to  me  to  be  foreshadowed  in 
the  work  of  Loeb,  notably  in  “  The  Organism  as  a 
Whole.”  Recent  work  of  Kempf,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  explain  the  results  of  the  work  of  the 
psycho-analysts  by  means  of  an  “  autonomous  ”  and  a 
“  proficient  ”  system,  might  be  noted  here  ;  and  it 
should  also  be  said  that  McDougall’s  conception  of  the 
nature  of  an  “  instinct,”  which  differs  in  some  ways 
from  that  of  Shand  and  from  the  general  view  of  the 
naturalist,  has  led  some  to  consider  him  as  a  behaviourist. 

(4)  The  Psychology  of  the  Unconscious.  The 
psychology  of  the  unconscious  is  still  new.  Con¬ 
tributions  to  it  have  come  from  many  sources,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  work  of  Morton  Prince  in 
connection  with  the  psychology  of  “  Multiple 
Personality,”  the  accumulated  facts  which  have  grown 
out  of  researches  into  hypnotism,  and  the  findings  of 
the  psycho-analysts.  The  pioneer  work  of  Freud, 
Ferenczi,  Dr.  Ernest  Jones,  and  Jung  directed  attention 
to  a  mass  of  facts  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
outside  the  pale  of  serious  study.  The  immediate 
application  of  these  studies  by  Abram,  Riklin,  and  Rank 
to  studies  of  myths  and  fairy  tales  suggested  that  the 
nature  of  thinking  was  very  different  from  what  had 
hitherto  been  imagined,  and  went  far  to  suggest  that  the 
reason  why  the  older  psychology  had  proved  inadequate 
for  the  teacher  was  because  it  had  regarded  conscious¬ 
ness  and  mind  as  synonymous  terms,  and  had  ignored 
the  unconscious  factors  in  thought  and  conduct. 

These,  then,  are  the  tour  sources  from  which  the 
material  has  to  be  drawn  for  the  synthesis  that  will 
make  psychology  an  ordered  body  of  knowledge  to 
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which  we  can  appeal  for  guidance  in  our  practice.  The 
doctor  and  the  lawyer  and  the  priest  are  not  troubled 
as  is  the  teacher  by  new  doctrines,  by  faddists  and  by 
cranks.  Committees  of  business  men,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  well-meaning  old  ladies  and  gentlemen 
do  not  make  pronouncements  on  theology  and  medicine 
as  they  do  on  education.  They  may  distribute  tracts 
or  patent  medicines,  but  they  do  not  address  public 
meetings  and  write  to  the  newspapers  about  religion  and 
surgery,  since  they  would  be  recognised  at  once  as 
fools.  Their  opinions  on  education  are  not  one  whit 
more  valuable  than  their  opinions  on  theology  and 
medicine,  but  education  lacks  the  authoritative  backing 
that  these  practices  possess.  Here  and  there  an 
individual  teacher  loses  his  temper,  or  a  little-read 
periodical  publishes  a  sound  article  ;  but  as  a  rule  the 
ignoramus  in  education  goes  unrefuted,  and  the  widely 
circulating  dailies  confidently  print  his  diatribes  and 
support  him  in  leading  articles. 

Of  all  the  branches  that  have  been  mentioned, 
psycho-analysis  has  probably  been  more  misrepresented 
than  any.  This  in  spite  of — one  is  tempted  to  say 
because  of — the  number  of  books  and  newspaper  articles 
written  on  the  subject.  The  writer  happens  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  press-cutting  agency,  which  forwards  such 
articles  as  appear  in  the  current  journals.  It  is  only 
rarely  that  the  writers  of  these  suggest  that  they  have 
read  a  single  standard  book  on  the  subject,  or  are 
acquainted  with  its  rudiments  ;  and  this  statement 
holds  good  whether  the  articles  be  signed  or  be  written 
by.  “our  special  correspondent.”  And  though  one 
recognises  that  the  journalist  must  live,  yet  such  articles 
do  harm  while  people  exist  who  expect  to  learn  science 
from  newspapers. 

The  man  who  wishes  to  learn  something  of  psycho¬ 
analysis  must  be  prepared  to  devote  to  it  the  same 
measure  of  attention  that  he  would  give  to,  say, 
chemistry  or  to  mathematics.  He  must  expect  to  find 
it  necessary  to  read  the  authorities.  The  man  who  is 
tempted  to  pay  any  serious  attention  to  articles  on  the 
subject  that  he  finds  on  the  magazine  page  of  a 
newspaper  should  reflect  on  the  precise  value  of  the 
articles  that  appear  on  the  same  pages — perhaps  by  the 
very  same  writers— on  the  subject  of  education  or 
the  Einstein  theory. 

Psycho-analysis  itself  is  a  method  that  has  been 
devised — and  the  discovery  of  the  method,  as  of 
practically  all  subsequent  improvements  in  it,  we  owe  to 
Freud— for  the  investigation  of  the  levels  of  the  mind 
that  lie  below  consciousness.  So  that  a  definition,  given 
not  so  very  long  ago  in  a  newspaper  of  psycho-analysis 
as  a  method  of  “  suggestion,  having  a  great  deal  in 
common  with  hypnotism  ”  may  have  value  as  a  definition 
of  something  entirely  different,  but  has  nothing  whatso¬ 
ever  to  do  with  psycho-analysis. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  dangers  of 
the  practice.  These  are  probably  greatly  exaggerated. 
On  elderly  and  on  nervous  people,  psycho-analysis  in 
unskilful  hands  would  certainly  have  an  exciting  effect 

exciting  in  a  harmful  way,  and  disturbing — as  would 
say,  a  new  religion.  But,  if  the  Irishism  may  be 
pardoned,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  who  have 
been  injured  by  psycho-analysis  have  probably  never 
been  psycho-analysed,  lhe  number  of  psycho-analysts 

bona-fide  psycho-analysts — in  the  country  is  very 


small.  The  treatment,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  is  very 
protracted  and  expensive.  The  stories  one  hears  about 
the  harm  that  amateurs  have  done  to  one  another  is 
exaggerated,  since  without  a  good  deal  of  knowledge 
one  never  succeeds  in  penetrating  into  the  unconscious 
at  all  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  danger  is  probably  that 
one  of  the  parties  grows  rather  scared  as  the  result  of 
the  tales  that  the  other  tells  him.  It  would  probably 
not  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  people  who  have  been 
harmed  by  psycho-analysis  constitute  as  valid  an 
argument  against  the  method  as  do  the  religious  maniacs 
of  the  mental  hospitals  against  the  Christian  religion. 

But  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  practical  side  will 
ever  become  the  concern  of  the  teacher,  or  of  the  children 
whom  he  educates.  If  it  were  decided  that  all  children 
should  be  psycho-analysed,  we  should  need  an  analyst 
to  devote  a  year  or  more  of  his  time  to  every  half-dozen 
children  or  so.  Psycho-analysts  do  not  practise  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  even  though  these  be  the  Burnham 
maximum.  So  that  even  if  the  procedure  were  found 
to  be  advisable,  it  would  remain  on  financial  reasons 
impracticable. 

Mr.  Bradby  has  introduced  into  his  amusing  nove', 
“  Dawnhope,”  a  queer  little  master  who  becomes 
interested  in  psycho-analysis,  and  who  endeavours  to 
use  it  in  his  form.  We  all  know  the  “  interested  ” 
people,  and  the  part  they  play  in  art  and  music  and 
education.  Every  movement  has  the  task  of  eliminating 
the  “  interested  ”  before  it  can  develop  far.  The  master 
in  question  labours  under  the  delusion  that  he  has  been 
analysed,  and  the  boys  play  him  up.  They  would, 
naturally.  And  one  feels  as  one  reads  that  Mr.  Bradby’s 
master  is  less  a  caricature  than  a  transcript,  since  one 
has  met  many  such.  They  flock  to  elementary  lectures 
on  the  subject,  and  never  trouble  to  read  farther.  They 
remain  “  interested.”  Anyone  who  wished  to  discover 
how  much  the  master  at  Dawnhope  knew  of  psycho¬ 
analysis  has  merely  to  read  through  his  questions  to  the 
boys.  They  are  the  questions  he  would  ask,  and  Mr. 
Bradby  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  type. 

The  books  of  Freud,  Ferenczi,  Ernest  Jones,  Frink, 
and  Jung  are  written  for  the  specialist,  and  particularly 
for  the  medical  specialist.  But  it  is  still  necessary  to 
read  these  if  accurate  and  full  information  is  desired, 
since  no  book  covering  the  whole  of  the  ground  with 
the  fulness  of  these  works  has  been  written  for  the 
teacher.  A  few  good  ones  exist,  but  these  are  nothing 
more  than  introductions,  designed  to  indicate  the  scope 
of  the  subject,  and  to  suggest  further  reading. 

It  will  be  anticipated  that  in  books  written  in  the 
first  place  for  the  medical  specialist  pathological  cases 
will  bulk  large.  The  teacher  reading  Freud  will  have 
to  make  allowances  that  the  physician  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  make  ;  since  the  latter  will  meet  in  his  day’s 
work  cases  precisely  like  those  prescribed  in  the  book, 
whilst  the  former  will  spend  his  time  with  boys  and  girls 
whose  departures  from  normality  will  be,  in  the  main, 
very  slight.  Pathology  will  be,  for  the  teacher,  not  a 
guide  to  his  practice,  but  a  diagram  which  will  illuminate 
normality  for  him.  The  study  of  a  little  pathology 
does  not  make  a  healthy  man  morbid  ;  but  a  morbid- 
minded  man  should  keep  away  from  pathology. 

The  “  Times  Educational  Supplement  ”  leader,  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  Uplands  Association  report,  speaks 
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at  some  length  upon  the  alleged  danger  of  breaking 
down  the  resistances  of  the  individual,  and  goes  on  to 
say  that  these  resistances  are  those  of  the  self  to  any 
impairing  of  its  unity  and  reality.  (The  issue  is  dated 
February  11th,  1922.)  But  the  resistances  with 

which  the  analyst  has  in  practice  to  deal  are  those 
which  operate  against  the  unity  and  reality  of  the  self  ; 
making  for  duality.  What  is  repressed  is  something 
that  has  not  been  faced,  but  has  been  forced  into  the 
unconscious,  there  to  continue  a  separate  existence  as 
distinct  from  that  of  the  unrepressed  material.  And 
as  for  the  “hypochondriacs  of  psycho-analysis,’’  who 
cease  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  their  own  selves,  but 
transfer  that  reality  to  the  self  of  the  analyst,  these 
surely  are  people  who  have  yet  to  meet  a  bona-fide 
analyst,  who  understands  something  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  “  transference.”  The  correct  understanding  of 
“  repression  ”  is  the  indispensable  basis  of  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  psycho-analysis  ;  and  of  the  “transference” 
of  psycho- analytic  practice. 

The  first  essential  in  the  matter,  before  the  findings 
of  psycho-analysis  can  have  any  value  for  the  teacher, 
is  that  he  shall  study  the  subject  with  the  care  that  he 
has  already  devoted  to  the  subjects  in  which  he  is  an 
expert  ;  to  the  subjects  he  teaches,  and  to  his  pro¬ 
fessional  training.  He  must  go  to  the  authorities,  and 
beware  of  the  people  who  tell  him  that  he  is  but  a 
mechanism  driven  by  his  sexual  instinct.  (The  writer 
has  never  met  such  people,  but  the  “  Times  Supplement  ” 
writer  says  that  they  exist.)  And  he  must  not  be 
content  to  end  his  studies  with  a  course  of  popular 
lectures,  or  with  the  perusal  of  a  single  elementary  book, 
however  good  it  be. 

The  first  immediate  benefit  that  results  from  some 
study  of  the  subject  is  the  recognition  that  a  great  many 
puzzling  features  of  school  life  become  explicable. 
Mind-wandering  and  day-dreaming  become  clearer  at 
once.  The  teacher  of  the  past  has  realised  that  the 
boy  was  not  attending  to  the  lesson,  which  was  a  purely 
negative  conclusion  ;  the  teacher  acquainted  with  the 
psycho-analytic  theory  realises  that  the  boy  is  attending 
to  something  else,  which  is  a  positive  conclusion, 
pointing  more  clearly  to  a  remedy.  The  older  teacher 
punished,  and  so  increased  the  conflict  and  bewilder¬ 
ment.  Originally  the  day-dream  fought  against  the 
lesson,  so  the  teacher  made  the  affair  a  triangular  duel, 
in  which  the  conflict  was  between  the  lesson,  the  day¬ 
dream,  and  the  fear  of  punishment. 

But  the  teacher  who  understands  the  phenomenon  of 
inattention  will  recognise  that  a  great  deal  of  it  arises 
from  the  lesson  itself,  and  is  thus  a  criticism  of  the 
lesson. 

It  implies  that  the  lesson  is  not  connected  with  the 
child’s  real  interests.  You  may,  if  you  belong  to  a  very 
old  school  of  pedagogy,  say  that  this  is  all  to  the  good, 
since  one  of  the  objects  of  education  is  to  teach  a  boy 
to  do  things  in  which  he  is  not  interested.  You  may, 
if  you  are  another  type  of  pedagogue,  say  that  if  the  boy 
is  not  interested,  he  must  be  made  to  work  until  he 
becomes  so.  Such  views  have  been  expressed,  and  are 
not  without  advocates  to-day.  But  the  fact  seems  to 
be  that  no  one  can  work  at  a  thing  in  which  he  is  not 
interested,  directly  or  indirectly.  Even  the  thousands 
of  workmen  who  are  set  to  dull  tasks  that  can  hardly 
directly  interest  any  human  being  whatsoever,  they 


have  the  indirect  inducement  of  a  wage.  But  it  is 
realised,  even  by  the  dull  and  unimaginative  people 
who  bulk  large  in  the  newspapers  as  authorities  on 
commerce,  that  it  is  all  to  the  bad  that  men  are  not 
interested  in  their  work.  “  Industrial  fatigue  ”  has 
been  talked  of  a  great  deal  in  late  years  ;  and  “school¬ 
room  fatigue  ”  is  not  uncommon.  Many  teachers  are 
inclined  to  welcome  external  examinations  since  these 
lend  to  work  an  indirect  interest,  which  tends  to  make 
pupils  stick  to  their  tasks.  But  the  real  problems  of 
the  classroom  hardly  arise  in  connection  with  the 
brilliant  pupils  of  upper  forms,  the  pupils  who  are 
preparing  for  university  examinations.  The  teacher 
who  takes  such  forms  knows  that  he  has  a  good  deal  of 
work  before  him  in  the  way  of  preparing  and  marking, 
in  the  way  of  individual  coaching,  and  so  forth.  But 
he  is  not  faced  with  the  problems  of  the  teacher  who 
teaches  lower  and  “  shell  ”  forms,  pupils  who  have  no 
external  examination  in  sight,  either  because  they  are 
too  young  or  too  backward.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  too, 
whether  the  interest— the  indirect  interest — which 
depends  upon  certificates  and  diplomas,  mention  of 
various  kinds,  and  awards,  is  likely  to  carry  a  pupil 
very  far.  This  is  in  no  sense  intended  as  a  presentation 
of  a  case  against  examinations,  since  the  case  has  often 
been  presented  and  considered,  and  the  place  of 
university  examinations  in  the  upper  school  has  been 
settled  fairly  definitely.  It  is  rather  intended  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  direct  interest  of  the  work 
itself  can  be  made  to  appeal  to  children,  provided  that  the 
real  interests  of  children  are  understood,  and  the  work 
is  so  presented  that  the  connection  is  clear  to  the 
children  themselves.  It  is  the  merest  commonplace 
that  the  best  work  in  art  and  science  has  been  done  by 
people  who  found  a  direct  interest  in  their  work,  and 
who  did  not  labour  under  the  stimulus  of  rewards  and 
recognition.  In  the  Montessori  system  of  teaching,  the 
child  is  left  to  discover,  as  a  result  of  its  sheer  interest  in 
the  external  world,  those  things  that  other  children 
have  to  be  taught,  and  in  great  measure  made  to  learn. 
Mr.  Caldwell  Cook’s  “  The  Play  Way  ”  is  an  attempt  to 
work  through  the  direct  interests  of  boys.  How  far  we 
are  to  deal  with  the  whole  curriculum  by  either  method 
is  a  point  still  under  discussion.  But  both  methods, 
even  if  they  should  prove  not  possible  of  adoption  as 
they  stand  at  present,  nevertheless  possess  implications 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  us  all. 

It  has  been  recognised  for  a  long  time  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  problems  of  the  classroom  centre  about 
this  problem  of  interest.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
children  entering  a  secondary  school,  full  of  enthusiam 
for  the  new  school  and  the  new  work,  throwing  them¬ 
selves  with  zeal  and  energy  into  everything  that  is 
presented  to  them.  But  interest  in  mere  novelty  is  at 
best  superficial ;  and  so  one  finds  these  same  children, 
by  the  time  that  they  have  reached  the  middle  school, 
comparatively  bored  and  blase,  unlikely  to  do  more 
work  that  the  bare  minimum  which  they  are  compelled 
to  perform.  The  group  destined  to  take  external 
examinations  is  again  stimulated  at  this  point.  But 
what  of  the  remainder  ?  It  is  these  who  make  up  the 
real  problem  of  the  middle  school. 

The  Herbartians  told  us  a  good  deal  about  interest, 
and  what  they  had  to  tell  was  a  good  deal  better  than 
nothing.  It  led  to  an  improvement  in  school  practice, 
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particularly  so  far  as  the  giving  of  lessons  was  concerned- 
These  improvements  redeemed  lessons  from  much  of 
their  former  dulness,  and  ensured  an  increase  of  atten¬ 
tion.  But  they  often  left  the  real  problem  untouched. 
How  are  we  to  secure  an  interest  in  the  work  for  its  own 
sake,  and  assure  ourselves  that  this  interest  will  carry 
the  pupil  on  to  work  for  himself,  without  external 
stimulus  in  the  form  of  encouragement  from  people  to 
whom  he  is  attached,  or  of  prizes,  certificates,  medals, 
and  positions  ? 

The  medical  interest  of  psycho-analysis  centres  around 
the  questions  of  “  repression  ”  and  “  transference,”  and 
without  a  grasp  of  these  psycho-analysis  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood.  But  its  educational  interest,  and  the  possibilities 
of  its  application  to  education,  centre  around  the  light 
that  the  psycho-analytic  theory  throws  upon  the  problem 
of  interest.  It  has  much  to  tell  us  of  the  ways  in  which 
interest  is  checked  or  diverted  to  unsatisfying,  ends, 
particularly  in  the  course  of  the  formative  years.  It 
explains  many  of  the  phenomena  that  the  physician 
meets,  and  such  as  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
classroom,  as  being  due  to  this  diversion  of  interest  to 
ends  that  are  unsatisfying  and  worthless,  whose  persist¬ 
ence  makes  impossible  a  diversion  to  ends  that  are  of 
value. 

The  curriculum  of  a  .good  school  should  provide 
opportunities  for  the  proper  satisfaction  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  every  side  of  interest.  Dare  we  believe  that 
this  is  so  at  the  moment  ?  To  answer  the  question 
affirmatively  would  assume  that  we  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  interest  than  we  have  any  right  to  claim 
that  we  know.  The  study  of  interest  is  only  beginning. 

Up  to  the  moment  interest  in  psycho-analysis  has  been 
mainly  confined  to  physicians.  But  it  seems  likely 
that  when  teachers  become  more  fully  aware  of  the  new 
study  there  will  be  accumulated  a  number  of  facts  and 
views  tending  greatly  to  modify  educational  practice. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  teachers  shall  pry  deeply  into 
the  private  concerns  of  their  pupils — as  a  few  people 
have  feared,  expressing  their  alarm  in  the  papers. 
(Both  alarm  and  belief  are  illuminating  to  anyone  with 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  psycho-analysis.)  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  every  teacher  in  the  country  knows 
already  a  great  many  things  that  he  could  understand 
a  great  deal  better  if  a  knowledge  of  psycho-analysis 
enabled  him  to  place  these  phenomena  in  relation  to  others. 

The  whole  theory  that  has  grown  out  of  the  practice 
of  psycho-analysis  is  one  that  is  destined  to  meet  with 
recognition  from  all  those  who  are  in  any  way  concerned 
with  the  relations  of  people  to  each  other,  or  with  men’s 
minds.  Medical  men,  preachers,  teachers,  orators,  and 
even  advertisers,  will  in  time  have  to  consider  seriously 
the  theory — modified  perhaps,  but  in  its  ultimate  form 
based  on  the  work  of  Freud  and  his  followers.  Up  to 
the  present,  the  principal  contributions  have  been  made 
by  medical  men,  and  have  arisen  from  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  diseased  people. 
The  teacher’s  contributions,  when  these  shall  be  made, 
will  consist  of  facts  relating  to  the  phenomena  presented 
by  developing  children,  during  the  period  that  inter¬ 
venes  between  the  earliest  school  age  and  late  adoles¬ 
cence.  It  is  likely  that  in  the  end  this  contribution  will 
prove  to  be  of  the  greater  importance,  inasmuch  as 
making  sound  men  is  more  worthy  work,  though  less 
striking,  than  mending  broken  ones. 


The  whole  question  seems  to  be  one  of  immediate 
importance,  in  particular  to  the  younger  generation  of 
teachers. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  psycho-analysis  is  either  a 
therapeutic  or  an  educational  panacea.  Panaceas  are 
the  peculiar  monopoly  of  quacks,  and  neither  the 
educationist  nor  the  physician  can  find  use  for  them. 
But  it  is  contended  that  in  the  future  the  conclusions 
of  the  psycho-analytic  theory  will  find  an  important 
place  in  the  body  of  knowledge  concerning  life  and  mind, 
and  in  particular  the  life  and  mind  of  the  developing 
child,  that  will  be  the  basis  and  justification  of  the 
educational  practice  of  the  future. 

IN  A  RAILWAY  STATION. 

By  Gertrude  Vaughan. 

At  half-past  five  as  night  came  down 
Over  the  world  and  the  little  town, 

One  came  out  and  eyed  the  clock, 

And  eyed  his  watch  and  eyed  the  clock, 

And  looked  to  left  and  looked  to  right, 

Murmured  “  She’s  late,”  and  went  within. 

And  one  came  plunging  down  the  stair, 

Plunging  and  panting  down  the  stair, 

Muttered  a  “  Damn  !  ”  and  mopped  his  chin 
And  mopped  his  brow  and  puffed  and  blew. 

And  eyed  his  watch  and  eyed  the  clock. 

Then  the  express  came  thundering  through, 
Thundering  heavily  into  the  west — - 
Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  to  the  Isles  of  the  Blest. 

And  one  in  sudden  dreadful  fright, 

Sought  for  a  ticket  she  could  not  find, 

And  one  went  wearily,  with  knees 
That  creaked  and  said,  in  creaking,  “  Knees 
Were  doubtless  meant  for  trundling  slow 
Behind  a  barrow  to  and  fro, 

Biit  we  have  trundled  many  miles, 

Since  in  green  meadows  over  stiles, 

Where  buttercups  and  cowslips  grew, 

We  used  to  leap  when  we  were  young, 

To  run  and  leap  when  we  were  young.” 

-  <  J 

And  one  within  turned  up  a  light, 

And  one  within  drew  down  a  blind. 

And  now  the  moon  like  a  rude  Dutch  cheese 
Rises  red  behind  the  trees, 

And  mocks  at  watches  and  mocks  at  clocks, 
Mocks  at  stations  and  mocks  at  trains, 

Mocks  at  troubled  human  brains, 

Mocks  at  panic  and  mocks  at  fright — 

Mocks  at  all  but  the  beautiful  night — 

Mocks  at  barrows  and  creaking  knees. 
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A  PROSE  POET :  THOMAS  TRAHERNE. 

By  Arthur  Payne. 


“  You  never  enjoy  the  world  aright  till  the  sea  itself 
flowetli  in  your  veins,  till  you  are  clothed  witli  the  heavens 
and  crowned  with  the  stars.” 

The  romance  of  literature  has  never  been  more  strikingly 
illustrated  than  by  the  strange  discovery,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  of  the  works  of  the  “  Welsh  Parson,”  as 
Quiller  Couch  calls  him,  Thomas  Traherne.  He  had  been 
in  his  grave  these  two  centuries  and  more,  “  unwept, 
unhonoured  and  unsung,”  and,  except  for  the  merest, 
queerest  accident,  was  likely  to  have  there  remained, 
entirely  unknown  to  fame.  As  with  Fitzgerald’s  ”  Omar 
Khayyam,”  the  second-hand  bookstall  became  the  last 
refuge  and  the  ultimate  salvation  of  Traherne’s  works. 

In  1896  or  1897  a  genuine  lover  of  literature,  and  an 
adventurous  frequenter  of  second-hand  bookstalls,  picked 
up  for  a  few  coppers  two  musty  old  manuscripts  of  poetical 
writings  which  were  in  a  fair  way  to  being  used  as  fire¬ 
lighters.  Fortunately,  the  finder,  a  Mr.  Brooke,  a  friend 
of  the  genial  old  bookseller,  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell,  of  Charing 
Cross  Road,  was  well  versed  in  the  religious  poetry  and 
hymnology  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  realised  their 
possible  value.  He  therefore  communicated  his  discovery 
to  Dr.  Grosart,  who  was  an  authority  on  the  writings  of  the 
religious  poets  of  that  century.  He  in  his  turn  was  struck 
so  forcibly  by  their  resemblance  to  the  works  of  Vaughan 
that  he  immediately  set  about  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
Vaughan,  in  which  he  intended  to  include  the  newly 
discovered  poems  as  that  poet’s  work. 

However,  his  death  before  the  new  edition  was  ready 
for  the  press  set  the  manuscripts  on  their  travels  again  and 
they  finally  took  safe  harbourage  with  Bertram  Dobell. 
He,  after  careful  perusal,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
whoever  the  writer  of  the  poems  might  be,  he  was  certainly 
not  Vaughan  ;  and  he  began  a  careful  search  for  any  clue 
which  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  their  true  author. 

By  the  help  of  Mr.  Brooke  he  discovered  in  the  British 
Museum  a  little  volume  of  prose  interspersed  with  poems 
among  which  was  a  poem  also  found  in  the  manuscript 
writings.  In  the  preface  to  this  little  book  the  author 
states  that  he  is  chaplain  to  a  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman. 
Following  up  this  hint,  after  another  search  in  old  records, 
he  was  discovered  to  be  a  clergyman  named  Thomas 
Traherne,  who  died  after  a  simple,  peaceful,  contented  life 
of  retirement  and  meditation  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 

It  is  almost  enough  to  say  of  the  life  of  this  worthy  cleric 
that  he  deliberately -rejected  the  pursuit  of  ambition  and 
chose  a  rustic  humility  and  retirement  as  a  means  to  living 
his  life  more  fully  and  deeply.  (We  shall  see  why  when  we 
come  to  his  glorious  prose,  the  manuscript  of  which  was 
entitled  “  Centuries  of  Meditations,”  and  came  into  Mr. 
Dobell’s  possession  shortly  after  the  purchase  of  the  two 
poetry  manuscripts.)  The  events  of  his  life  are  briefly 
these  :  He  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  not  very 
flourishing  bootmaker  of  Hereford,  and  was  probably,  like 
Herbert  and  Vaughan,  of  Welsh  extraction.  When  he  was 
presumably  about  sixteen,  in  the  year  1652,  he  entered 
Brazenose  College,  Oxford.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in 
1656  ;  was  made  M.A.  in  1661  and  at  about  the  same  time 
became  Rector  of  Credenhill,  near  Hereford.  In  1669  he 
took  his  Bachelorship  in  Divinity  and  a  little  later  became 
Chaplain  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  in  whose  house  he 
died  at  Teddington  in  1674. 

Although  it  is  almost  certainly  for  his  prose  chiefly  that 
he  deserves  to  be  remembered  there  are  among  his  quaintly 
worded  poems  many  worthy  of  quotation.  In  the  poem 
“  The  Salutation  ”  he  expresses  very  beautifully  his  delight 
in  all  life  and  all  things  living,  a  delight  which  pervades 
the  whole  of  his  prose.  His  love  of  children  and  his  joy  in 


watching  their  play  is  deep  and  exuberant  as  the  joy  of  the 
children  themselves  : 

“  New  burnisht  joys  ! 

Which  yellow  gold  and  pearls  excel  ! 

Such  sacred  treasures  are  the  limbs  in  boys, 

In  which  a  soul  doth  dwell  ; 

Their  organised  joints  and  azure  veins 

More  wealth  include  than  all  the  world  contains.” 

Rather  strangely  worded,  perhaps,  but  fine  for  all  that. 

Side  by  side  with  this  intense  interest  in  living  beings 
there  is  the  constantly  recurring  idea  that  the  pure  joy  in  a 
thing  constitutes  possession  in  a  more  real  sense  than  mere 
proprietorship.  In  the  poem  “  Wonder  ”  (in  which  he 
describes  his  first  childish  impressions  of  life)  verse  5,  we 
find  this  : 

“  The  streets  were  paved  with  golden  stones, 

The  boys  and  girls  were  mine, 

Oh  how  did  all  their  lovely  faces  shine  ! 

The  sons  of  men  were  holy  ones.” 

It  is  his  theory  that  the  soul  of  a  child  is  nearer  to  God  at 
birth  than  ever  afterwards.  This  notion  is  frequently  met 
with  in  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century.  A  curious  and  interesting  statement  of  the  idea 
is  contained  in  “  Microcosmographie  ”  of  John  Earle, 
written  in  1633.  In  his  essay  upon  the  “  Character  of  ‘  A 
Child  ’  ”  he  writes  :  “  The  elder  he  grows,  hee  is  a  stair 
lower  from  God  ;  and  like  his  first  father,  much  worse  in 
his  breeches.”  The  theory  is  noteworthy  as  being  the 
"theme”  of  Wordsworth’s  “Ode  on  the  Intimations  of 
Immortality,”  which  is  said  to  be  based,  in  fact,  upon  a 
passage  from  Vaughan. 

Developing  this  theme  in  the  poem  “  Dumbness,” 
Traherne  says  the  voices  of  Nature  herself  were  more 
clearly  heard  before  he  could  speak.  His  eyes  did  duty 
then  for  his  ears.  Then  was 

”...  every  stone  and  every  star  a  tongue 
And  every  gale  of  wind  a  curious  song.” 

But  it  is  his  prose  which  most  actively  awakens  our 
admiration.  The  thoughts  are  the  same  as  those  expressed 
in  his  verse,  but  in  his  freedom  from  the  rules  of  versification 
he  revels  in  surprisingly  majestic  and  sweetly  musical  English. 
We  find  the  same  theory  of  the  divinity  of  childhood  thus 
powerfully  described  : 

”  All  appeared  new  and  strange  at  first  ;  inexpressibly 
rare  and  delightful  and  beautiful.  I  was  a  little  stranger 
which  at  my  entrance  into  the  world  was  saluted  and 
surrounded  with  innumerable  joys.  My  knowledge  was 
divine  ;  I  knew  by  intuition  those  things  which  since  my 
apostasy  I  collected  again  by  the  highest  reason.  All 
things  were  spotless  and  pure  and  glorious  ;  yea  and  infi¬ 
nitely  mine  and  joyful  and  precious.” 

Again  :  “  Boys  and  girls  tumbling  in  the  street  were 
moving  jewels.  I  knew  not  that  they  were  born  or  should 
die.” 

His  sense  of  complete  possession  of  all  the  sights,  sounds 
and  things  in  which  he  took  such  delight  is  perfectly 
expressed  :  ”  The  streets  were  mine,  the  temple  was  mine, 

. The  skies  were  mine,  and  so  were  the  sun  and  the 

stars,  and  all  the  world  was  mine  ;  and  I  the  only  spectator 
and  enjoyer  of  it.  I  knew  no  churlish  proprieties,  nor 
bounds  nor  divisions,  but  all  proprieties  and  divisions  were 
mine,  all  treasures  and  the  possessors  of  them.” 

Finally  the  Celtic  temperament  perfectly  equipped  with 
poetic  perception  and  the  power  to  body  forth  its  poetry 
is  exhibited  at  its  best  in  this  little  jewel  : 

“  You  never  enjoy  the  world  aright  till  the  sea  itself 
floweth  in  your  veins,  till  you  are  clothed  with  the  heavens 
and  crowned  with  the  stars,” 
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EINAR  JONSSON. 

[The  following  account  of  Einar  Jonsson  will  he  interesting 
to  our  readers,  to  whom  we  presented  last  month  a  photograph 
of  one  of  his  sculptures ]. 

Of  many  agreeable  recollections  of  travel  in  Iceland  in 
the  summer  of  last  year  some  of  my  most  pleasant  memories 
relate  to  visits  to  the  new  Einar  Jonsson  Museum  at 
Reykjavik.  I  recall  with  especial  pleasure  the  conversation 
of  the  Icelandic  sculptor  as  he  discoursed  on  symbolism 
in  art  and  on  the  genesis  of  works  of  imagination  in  a  quiet 
eyry  in  the  tower  of  the  museum,  which,  let  me  say,  is 
charmingly  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  bare  and  rocky  hill 
overlooking  the  tiny  capital  of  Iceland.  Sometimes,  I 
confess,  my  thoughts  wandered  from  the  theory  of  art  when, 
through  the  narrow  windows  that  lighted  the  sculptor’s 
sanctum,  I  caught  glimpses  of  a  tumbling  sea  of  mountain- 
tops,  blue  waters,  and,  leagues  away,  across  the  bay,  the 
gleam  of  the  white  shoulders  of  Snaefellsjokull. 

Einar — I  speak  of  M.  Jonsson  by  his  Christian  name  in 
accordance  with  Icelandic  custom — was  brought  up  in  a 
district  which  is  famed  in  Iceland  for  the  wildness  and 
grandeur  of  its  scenery.  His  youth  was  spent  upon  his 
father’s  farm,  and  differed  in  little  from  that  of  other 
country  boys  in  Iceland,  save  that  at  an  early  age  he  showed 
a  strong  bent  for  the  arts,  and  particularly  for  the  art  of 
modelling.  Happily  his  gift  was  recognised,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  was  sent  by  his  friends  to  Copenhagen 
to  study  art  under  Professor  Sinding,  a  teacher  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  From 
Copenhagen  Einar  proceeded  in  due  time  to  Rome,  and 
continued  his  studies  there.  Short  visits  to  other  European 
art  centres  followed,  and  thus  prepared  the  young  Icelander 
settled  down  at  Copenhagen,  and  entered  upon  his  arduous 
life’s  work.  Jonsson’s  path  to  fortune  and  fame  was  no 
easy  one  ;  he  long  endured  neglect  and  poverty,  remaining 
the  while  true  to  himself  and  to  his  own  uncompromising 
artistic  creed.  He  missed  many  orders  by  his  intransi- 
geance,  but  gradually  his  work  won  recognition,  at  first  in 
Scandinavia,  and  then  in  slowly  widening  circles  over 
Europe.  In  1917  he  was  invited  to  the  United  States  to 
execute  a  memorial  statue  of  Thorfinnr  Karlsefni,  the 
Icelander  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  European 
settler  in  America.  Two  years  later  Einar  returned  to 
Iceland,  resolved  to  make  a  permanent  home  in  the  land 
from  which  his  truest  inspiration  was  derived,  and  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  undivided  loyalty  to  his  own 
cherished  artistic  ideals. 

Few  artists  are  so  favoured  by  fortune  that  they  can 
realise  an  ideal  so  remote  from  the  common  lot.  In  Einar’s 
case  though  no  doubt  it  involved  serious  sacrifices  on  his 
part,  at  least,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view — the  realisation 
of  the  ideal  was  made  possible  by  the  munificence  of  friends, 
who,  with  assistance  from  the  Government  of  Iceland, 
erected  and  endowed  the  Einar  Jonsson  Museum.  The 
building  itself  is  sui  generis,  massive  in  construction,  with 
lines  straight  and  regular  as  columns  of  basalt,  a  charac¬ 
teristic  Icelandic  rock  formation.  In  its  internal  arrange¬ 
ments  the  museum  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended  ;  it  contains,  in  addition  to 
galleries  and  ateliers  of  the  most  modern  equipment  a 
suite  of  charming  rooms  in  which  M.  Jonsson  and  his  wife, 
a  talented  Danish  lady,  reside.  The  sculptor,  on  his  part, 
has  given  all  his  works,  born  or  yet  to  be  born,  to  the 
Icelandic  nation. 

I  must  not  attempt  to  describe  the  museum  at  greater 
length,  I  will  but  add  to  what  I  have  already  said  that 


it  was  designed  by  the  sculptor  himself,  and  that  his  works, 
now  in  the  museum,  are  intended  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
national  collection  of  Icelandic  art. 

Of  the  works  that  had  been  already  installed  in  one  of 
the  galleries  at  the  time  I  have  mentioned,  perhaps  the 
most  impressive  were  the  pieces  entitled  "  Earth,”  “  Dawn,” 
and  “  Evolution.”  These  works  are  allegories,  representing 
symbolically  the  dualism  of  matter  and  spirit.  Jonsson  is, 
indeed,  primarily  a  delineator  of  the  spirit,  and  of  the 
strivings  of  the  spirit  seeking  emancipation  from  the 
trammels  of  the  gross  and  earthly.  “  Evolution  ”  is 
remarkably  daring  in  technique,  combining  several  human 
figures  in  different  scales.  The  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  inspired  by  faith  in  a  gradual  ascent  of  humanity  through 
the  successive  stages  of  physical  and  spiritual  evolution. 
“  The  Wave  of  Time  ”  is  a  charming  study  exhibiting  in 
the  contours  of  a  female  figure,  with  masses  of  flowing  hair, 
wave-like  curves,  and  surfaces  of  exceeding  loveliness. 
Another  sculpture  of  great  beauty  in  the  undulating  lines 
of  the  figure  and  drapery  is  entitled  ”  The  New  Age,”  a 
symbolic  piece  presenting  very  impressively  the  contrast 
between  the  faith  that  aspires  to  the  fulfilment  of  eternity 
and  the  unbelief  that  is  death.  Statues  of  Thorfinnr 
Karlsefni  and  Ingolfr  Arnarson  combine  vigorous  portraiture 
with  picturesque  or  romantic  effect.  A  design  for  a 
memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  as  Empress  of  India  is 
grandiose  in  scale,  but  is  saved  from  any  appearance  of 
exaggeration  or  grotesqueness  by  a  fine  sense  of  proportion 
and  harmony,  and  by  the  dignified  and  appropriate  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  emblematic  figures  of  the  elephant  and  the 
lion  supporting  the  Imperial  throne.  Among  other  works 
of  marked  distinction  from  their  originality  of  conception 
or  treatment,  or  by  their  imagination  or  dramatic  power, 
I  may  mention  the  following  :  “  The  Outlaw,”  “  The 

Pioneer,”  “  The  Watcher,”  "  An  Evil  Conscience,” 
"  Night,”  and  “  The  Hermit  of  the  Atlantic  ” — titles 
which  sufficiently  indicate  the  range  and  scope  of  Einar 
Jonsson’s  achievement  in  sculpture. 

M.  Jonsson,  who  is  in  appearance  a  typical  Icelander  of 
medium  height  and  sturdy  build,  speaks  of  his  art  and  its 
problems  with  the  ease  of  a  practised  causeur.  His 
opinions  are  generally  very  individual,  and  are  expressed 
clearly  and  concisely  and  without  the  slightest  touch  of 
pedantry  ;  albeit  they  imply  a  mystical  conception  of  art 
and  of  the  relations  that  should  exist  between  an  artist 
and  his  work.  Let  me  conclude  by  citing  a  few  of  his 
characteristic  dicta  : 

“  An  artist  should  not  be  a  pioneer,  nor  should  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  others.  His  art  is 
a  talisman  which  should  elucidate  his  thought,  with  evet- 
increasing  ripeness  of  execution,  in  a  medium  of  lines  and 
forms  individual  to  the  artist  himself.”  I  do  not,  of 
course,  expect  the  artist  to  come  with  something  brand 
new,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen — for  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun — but  I  expect  him  to  be  true 
to  his  own  personality.” 

“  The  artist  should  soar  on  strong  pinions  in  the  em¬ 
pyrean,  not  only  in  order  to  raise  himself  high  above  the 
earth-bound,  but  also  in  order  to  look  far  over  the  land,  to 
enlarge  his  horizon.  In  the  heights  one  comes  nearer  to 
oneself,  one’s  own  nature.” 

"  I  dislike  all  ‘  rules  ’  and  all  ‘  imitation,’  or  influence 
from  this  one  and  that  one.  If  one  is  not  capable  in  one¬ 
self,  one  becomes  less  so  as  the  echo  or  the  reflection  of  others 
.  These  '  rules  of  art  ’  have  destroyed  all  true  art, 
and  translated  it  into  an  impersonal,  homeless,  fatherland¬ 
less,  poor  thing.  This  has  been  so  in  all  periods,  and  not 
least  of  all  in  our  own  age.”  C. 
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NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  ORGANISATION  AND  CLASSROOM  PRACTICE. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  TEACHING  MIDDLE 
SCHOOL  COMPOSITION. 

By  K.  Forbes  Dunlop. 

When  it  was  suggested  to  a  little  girl  at  a  boarding- 
school  the  other  day  that  her  home  “  letter  ”  was  a 
“  composition,”  she  vigorously  denied  it,  and  said  with 
emphasis  :  “  Just  imagine  how  annoyed  Mother  would  be 
to  get  a  composition  instead  of  a  letter  each  week  !  ” 
Doubtless,  her  letter  was  not  a  composition  in  the  most 
elegant  style,  but  the  fact  that  the  letter  and  the  weekly 
essay  for  class  were  entirely  unrelated  in  her  mind  is  a 
severe  indictment  of  the  method  of  teaching  composition 
in  some  schools  to-day.  Many  parents  complain,  and 
complain  justly,  that  the  letters  which  they  receive  from 
their  children  are  in  execrable  style.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  children  are  rarely  encouraged  to 
write  their  formal  compositions  on  subjects  directly  related 
to  their  normal  life.  No  more  striking  condemnation 
could  be  pronounced  than  that  voiced  by  a  class  of  girls, 
aged  about  twelve,  who,  on  being  asked  recently  if  they 
enjoyed  composition  lesson,  answered  with  an  almost 
unanimous  “  No  !  It  is  so  boring  writing  on  things  you 
know  nothing  about  !  ”■  And  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
case  is  unique.  Recent  writers  in  educational  columns 
have  deplored  the  imposition  of  such  essay  subjects  as 
“  There  is  no  Death  !  ”  and  "  Dramatic  Censorship  !  ” 

On  being  faced  with  a  class  which  had  come  to  regard 
"  Composition  ”  as  a  weekly  infliction,  and  determined  to 
show  the  girls  that  there  is  some  relation  between  “  the 
essay  ”  and  everyday  life,  I  greeted  them,  when  term 
opened,  with  the  news  that,  for  the  next  few  weeks,  we 
would  “  run  a  magazine,”  and  not  indulge  in  "  The  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Advertisement  ”  or  ‘‘Is  Conscription  Good 
for  the  Nation  ?  ”  The  word  “  magazine  ”  worked  wonders. 
Visions  of  ‘‘  Little  Folks  ”  and  “  The  School-girl’s.  Own  ” 
rose  in  the  youthful  brain.  Then  I  outlined  my  scheme. 

To  begin  with  I  read  them  a  short  paragraph,  which  was 
later  pinned  on  the  notice-board  for  reference. 

A  Lucky  Adventure. 

"  Not  fifty  miles  from  London,  in  a  quiet  Sussex  village, 
lived  little  Pamela  Grant.  Her  mother  was  delicate,  and 
they  lived  together  in  a  tiny  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
wood.  Pamela’s  father  had  been  a  major  in  a  famous 
regiment,  but,  during  the  war,  was  reported  ‘  missing,’ 
and  the  mother  and  child  were  left  with  a  very  small  income. 

"  One  day,  as  Pamela  was  wandering  along  the  roadway, 
picking  primroses  on  the  banks,  she  heard  the  whir  of  a 
motor  car.  She  was  just  thinking  :  ‘  Nothing  ever 

happens  in  this  quiet  place  ” — when  something  did  happen. 
What  ?  ” 

For  the  rest  of  the  lesson  the  girls  were  given  time  to 
complete  the  tale,  in  pencil,  in  rough.  At  the  close  of  the 
hour,  sheets  of  lined  paper  were  given  out,  in  shape  like  a 
sheet  of  notepaper,  taken  from  the  middle  of  a  large-sized 
exercise  book.  They  were  told  that  one  completed  tale  by 
each  girl  must  be  so  condensed  as  to  fill  just  those  four 
pages,  whereon  they  must  be  copied  in  ink  and  “  given  in  ” 
by  a  certain  date.  Any  number  of  stories  reaching  the 
required  level  could  be  chosen  for  inclusion  in  “  The 
Magazine  -as  yet  the  empty  covers  of  an  exercise  book. 
No  effort  would  be  included  unless  the  writing  was  very 
tidy,  and  no  story  with  more  than  two  spelling-faults 
would  be  chosen. 

Buoyed  up  by  the  thought  that  it  was  not  only  one 
which  might  be  chosen,  but  several,  the  girls  took  infinite 
pains  to  produce  original,  neat,  and  well-arranged  work. 
Astonishing  variety  was  shown  in  the  development  of  the 
tale.  One  budding  authoress  made  the  driver  of  the  car 


the  "  missing  ”  father  ;  several  made  the  motor  bear  a 
beautiful  lady  who,  having  lost  her  own  child,  insisted 
upon  taking  Pamela  to  her  London  mansion,  where  she 
enjoyed  all  forms  of  gaiety.  Others  again  described  an 
accident,  and  the  joys  of  a  resulting  friendship  with  the 
owners  of  the  car. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  lesson  the  selected  efforts 
were  read  and  commented  on.  Further,  those  which  were 
not  included  were  carefully  criticised,  and  the  reasons  for 
their  non-inclusion  given.  The  girls  listened  to  all 
criticisms  eagerly  in  the  hope  of  gaining  information  which 
would  be  useful  in  the  future. 

The  first  effort  had  been  what  the  girls  called  ‘‘  a  real- 
life  story,”  so  the  next  one  was  on  a  fairy  subject.  An 
introduction  was  again  supplied,  but  no  title  given.  Each 
girl  had  to  select  her  own  : — 

‘‘  Margaret  was  a  pretty,  fragile,  little  girl  with  a  soft 
pink-and-white  complexion  and  long  hair  like  spun-gold. 
One  day,  in  June,  she  was  playing  in  the  meadows  when 
she  espied  a  bush  of  wild  roses.  She  ran  to  pick  a  bunch, 
and  as  she  stretched  up  to  reach  one  finer  than  the  rest  her 
hair  caught  on  a  thorn— at  least,  she  thought  it  did,  for 
she  felt  a  sharp  tug.  She  turned  round  to  free  it,  and  to 
her  surprise  ...” 

Exactly  the  same  procedure  was  followed  as  before,  and, 
as  the  girls  had  now  "  grasped  the  idea  of  things,”  better 
work  resulted. 

The  following  week  energy  was  directed  to  a  school-tale. 

Just  as  a  girls’  magazine  invariably  has  some  articles 
as  well  as  stories,  so  must  ours.  So  the  fourth  week  found 

the  class  busy  on  ”  How  to  make - —  ”  (the  dash  being 

replaced  by  the  name  of  the  article  chosen  by  each  for 
treatment.  This  varied  from  cane-baskets  or  doll’s  furni¬ 
ture  to  a  jumper  or  strawberry-jam). 

The  scheme  might  have  been  indefinitely  extended  to 
include  a  travel-section,  with  descriptions  of  interesting 
places  visited  ;  a  sports  section,  with  rules  for  playing 
certain  games,  etc. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  the  little  magazine  was  full  to 
overflowing,  and,  on  the  petition  of  the  girls,  was  lent  to 
other  forms,  and  to  parents,  for  a  small  sum  which  went  to 
charity. 

The  girls  had  enjoyed  writing  the  tales  and  articles,  and 
had  put  real  work  into  the  production  of  their  efforts, 
which  showed  a  marked  advance  in  style. 

RHYTHM  IN  LITERATURE. 

By  W.  C.  Watson. 

III.— VERSE  IN  PROSE-FORM  AND  PROSE  IN 
VERSE-FORM. 

When  I  was  down  beside  the  sea  a  wooden  spade  they 
gave  to  me  to  dig  the  sandy  shore  ;  my  holes  were  empty 
like  a  cup  :  in  every  hole  the  sea  came  up  till  it  could  come 
no  more. — We  have  no  difficulty  in  arranging  this  into  a 
"  stanza  ”  of  six  “  verses  ”  (or  a  "  verse  ”  of  six  “  lines  ”) 
according  to  our  terminology.  The  rimes  are  an  indication 
but  we  could  arrange  easily  without  them.  ‘‘  When  I  was 
down  beside  the  sea  they  gave  to  me  a  wooden  spade  to  dig 
the  sandy  shore,”  etc. —  Verse  shows  recurrent  rhythm. 

The  process  of  verse  formation,  in  one  aspect,  seems  to  be 
this  :  A  rhythmically  expressed  thought  seizes  the  mind  ; 
the  rhythm  tends  to  repeat,  with  or  without  variant  or 
contrasting  rhythms  ;  a  pattern  discloses  itself  ;  at  some 
point  this  pattern  works  itself  out,  a  sense  of  rest  or  suspen¬ 
sion  possesses  the  mind,  and  the  .“  stanza  ”  or  “  verse  ”  is 
recognised  as  complete.  Then  if  not  completely  expressed, 
the  thought  continues,  ebbing  and  flowing  in  similar 
patterns,  until  the  whole  conception  finds  embodiment  in  a 
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“  poem.”  The  rhythmic  distinction,  then,  between  prose 
and  verse  is  that  the  rhythms  of  prose  tend  to  be  irregularly 
disposed,  while  those  of  verse  tend  to  be  ordered  into  recurrent 
patterns. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  so-called  “  prose  ”  for 
undisplayed  verse.  The  Bible  is  full  of  it.  In  the  three 
rhythmical  quotations  in  the  last  article  the  prose  form 
scarcely  conceals  the  verses  which  are  there,  e.g.  : — 

God  is  a  Spirit  ;  and  they  that  worship  him 
Must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

And  this  is  the  condemnation, 

That  light  is  come  into  the  world, 

And  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light 
Because  their  ways  were  evil. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  form  is  an  improvement  ; 
personally  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  merely  point  out  the  fact. 
And  we  can  find  concealed  verse  in  much  that  passes  for  plain 
prose  ;  indeed,  we  may  suspect  it  whenever  sentiment 
soars  and  eloquence  ensues. 

This  is  quite  passable  verse — yet  it  is  from  a  prose- 
printed  extract  from  Lincoln’s  "  Address  at  Dedication  of 
National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  1863.” 

The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember, 

What  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
What  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living, 

Rather  to  be  dedicated  here 

To  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here 
Have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 

Scott,  clear-headed  master  of  prose,  does  not  always 
restrain  his  rhythms  : 

There  is  yet  one  chance  of  life  left  to  me,  said  Rebecca, 
Even  by  your  own  fierce  laws. 

Life  has  been  miserable — 

Miserable,  at  least,  of  late, 

But  I  will  not  cast  away 
The  gift  of  God  while  He 
Affords  me  the  means  of  defending  it. 

I  deny  this  charge — I  maintain  my  innocence — 

And  I  deny  the  falsehood  of  this  accusation — 

I  challenge  the  privilege  of  trial  by  combat, 

And  will  appear  by  my  champion. 

Ha  !  proud  Templar,  said  Ivanhoe,  hast  thou  forgotten 
that  twice 

Didst  thou  fall  before  this  lance  ?  Remember  the  lists 
at  Acre  ; 

Remember  the  passage  of  arms  at  Ashby  ;  remember 
thy  proud 

Vaunt  in  the  halls  of  Rotherwood,  and  the  gage  of  your 
gold  chain 

Against  my  reliquary,  that  thou  wouldst  do  battle  with 
Wilfred 

Of  Ivanhoe,  and  recover  the  honour  thou  hadst  lost  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  some  so-called  poetry  is  little  more 
than  prose  fallen  into  a  rut,  jog-trotting  along  discussing, 
discursive,  non-creative — prose  in  essence  though  versified 
in  form. 

The  farmer’s  life  displays  in  every  part 
A  moral  lesson  to  the  sensual  heart. 

Though  in  the  lap  of  Plenty,  thoughtful  still, 

He  looks  beyond  the  present  good  or  ill  ; 

Nor  estimates  alone  one  blessing’s  worth, 

From  changeful  seasons,  or  capricious  earth  ; 
and  so  on  for  another  six  lines  before  (as  he  might  say) 
Appears  in  view  the  long-desir’d  full  stop, 

And  burden  from  distortur’d  mind  doth  drop. 

With  little  alteration  (to  subdue  the  rimes  and  soften 
the  clock-work  of  swing)  this  could  be  printed  as  a  good 
prose  sentence.  It  would  be  more  at  home  so.  We  must 
call  it  verse  as  it  stands  ;  but  it  is  really  prose. 


WHERE’S  MY  C^SAR  ? 

By  N.  Ford. 

I  often  wonder  as  I  listen  to  the  muttered  monotone 
which  comes  from  the  table  with  the  scratched  legs  and 
ink-splashed  cloth,  as,  like  slowly-dripping  water,  the 
ancient  Latin  words  change  into  the,. English  which. is  the 
coinage  by  which  many  of  us  buy  our  mental  bread,  I 
wonder,  what  our  modern,  slang}/,  footballing  youths 
owe  to  this  lean  Roman  captain,  with  the  hollow  cheeks 
and  weary  meditative  eyes  ? 

I  have  heard  loud  exclamations  of  disgust  at  the 
annoying  perseverance  of  Csesar’s  luck,  when  bridges 
have  broken  and  boats  sunk  ;  bored  reflections  on  the 
extraordinary  names  current  in  old  Gaul  ;  philosophic 
musings  as  to  why  his  misguided  parents  ever  allowed 
the  promising  young  Julius  to  learn  to  drive  a  pen, 
but  through  all  the  water-tight  compartments  in  which 
the  British  boy  keeps  his  sentiment,  I  can  see  lurking, 
at  times,  a  gleam  of  affectionate  admiration  and  square 
chunks  of  solid  respect  for  this  great  General  of  few 
words,  as  he  ploughs  with  his  iron  armies  the  soil,  the 
seas  of  old  Europe,  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of 
civilisation,  because  the  roots  of- Rome  must  grip  deeper 
to  steady  her  resplendent  head. 

They  may  read  of  Napoleon ’s  earth-shaking  campaigns; 
the  strategy  of  Marlborough  ;  the  meteoric  career  of 
Clive ;  this  is  mere  history,  romantic  enough,  but 
history  for  all  that,  a  book  by  a  man  about  other  men. 

But  here  they  live,  eat  and  drink  in  the  clang  of  the 
camp  ;  tramp  through  days  of  summer  and  winter  with 
these  hard,  keen-eyed,  iron-helmeted  legions  through 
the  savage  forests  of  Gaul. 

Against  the  sheer  beauty  of  Virgil’s  exquisite  lines  the 
austerity  of  Caesar’s  prose  stands  out  clean-cut  as  stone 
against  flowers,  or  like  viaducts  over  a  vineyard. 

Here  is  the  true  song  of  action,  restrained  as  a  sur¬ 
veyor’s  map,  holding  within  the  rough-hewn  blocks  of 
its  simple  words  truth  strange  and  magical. 

Through  this  plain  melody  of  statistics,  of  army 
rations,  of  long  lists  of  men  and  boats,  winds  a  motif 
which  sounds  strangely  familiar.  That  note  of  unself- 
consciousaccomplishment  which  is  thechief  characteristic 
of  Englishmen,  high  or  low.  Is  it  this  which  strikes  the 
kindred  spark  between  this  stern  Roman  officer,  in  toga 
and  sandals,  and  the  most  modern  of  our  sporting  boys 
of  to-day  ? 

Virgil  seems  more  impersonal,  classic  rather  than  man. 

But  when  the  ancient  casket  of  his  thoughts  is  opened, 
there  floats  from  the  table,  not  the  silver  of  slow-dropping 
water,  but  winged  words  like  embalmed  flowers,  which 
sway  and  blow  again  fresh  as  in  their  first  rich-painted 
beauty.  Words  of  so  perfect  and  glowing  a  loveliness 
that  the  beat  of  common  life  hushes  its  persistent  flail 
to  listen  ;  when  even  through  the  rough  husk  of  boyhood, 
for  the  flicker  of  an  eyelash,  one  can  discern  the  ear  of 
the  inner  sense  poised  to  drink. 

Down  the  slow-moving  river  of  the  centuries  these 
two  deathless  Romans  hail  us  ;  the  one,  the  personifica¬ 
tion  of  the  clean,  Spartan  strength  of  Rome  ;  the  other, 
sending  forth  in  the  flower-islands  he  rooted  with  such 
tender  care,  the  warm  gleam  of  marble  and  the  bloom 
of  purple  grape. 
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RHYTHM  AND  RHYTHM  NAMES. 

By  Robert  McLeod,  Mus.  Bac.,  F.R.C.O. 

Musical  impressions  are  conveyed  to  every  listener 
through  an  ear  more  or  less  attuned  to  receive  them.  This 
sounds  like  a  truism,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  is  generally 
understood  or  accepted.  It  explains  in  large  part  the 
prevailing  lack  of  appreciation  of  music,  other  than  that  of 
a  simple  and  what  is  termed  an  “  easy  ”  kind.  Teachers 
and  composers  alike  have  been  too  prone  to  accept  an 
explanation  that  assumes  a  natural  deficiency  in  the 
musical  make-up  of  the  listener.  That  the  deficiency 
unhappily  exists  is  undoubted  ;  but  what  is  much  more 
doubtful  is  the  assumption  that  in  every  case  the  deficiency 
is  natural.  It  is  only  after  carefully  experimenting  with 
the  listening  capacity  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  hearers 
that  one  realises  the  need  for  and  value  of  a  sound  system 
of  ear-training  in  the  appreciation  of  rhythm.  For  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  a  root  cause  of  this  want  of  appreciation 
is  nearly  always  the  lack  of  ear-memory.  Untrained  and 
unaccustomed,  it  is  unable  to  retain  the  larger  rhythms, 
with  the  result  that  its  impressions  of  rhythm  and  nuance 
are  indeterminate  and  hazy. 

Rhythm  and  time  are  quite  distinct  entities.  It  is 
through  a  lack  of  clearness  in  differentiating  between  these 
that  so  much  teaching,  like  the  good  seed,  falls  by  the 
wayside.  Because  the  ear  has  not  been  trained,  and  no 
system  has  been  employed  to  test  the  pupil’s  hearing,  the 
delicate  accentual  shades  fail  to  evoke  a  ready  mental 
response — if  they  call  forth  any  response  at  all.  The  most 
that  is  created  is  the  haziness  already  mentioned. 

Aime  Paris’s  system  of  rhythm  teaching  has  at  its  core 
this  same  truth.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country  by 
John  Spencer  Curwen,  and  is  almost  universally  adopted 
by  modern  institutions.  Paris  was  not  only  a  teacher  but 
a  musician.  He  perceived  that  artistic  deficiency  in 
musical  phraseology  was  due  to  a  failure  to  appreciate  the 
delicate  accentual  differences  referred  to.  To  remedy  this 
he  devised  a  system  of  syllables  as  a  medium  for  presenting 
rhythmical  formulae.  The  psychological  basis  may  be 
explained  very  simply. 

Take  a  class  of  children  or  adults — although  tests  with 
the  latter  are  not  so  reliable.  Set  them  singing  to  im¬ 
provised  syllables,  such  as  hum-tiddley-um-tum.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  syllables  arrange  themselves  round  an 
accentual  centre  of  gravity  which  is  always  expressed  by 
the  same  syllable.  A  short,  thin  vowel  will  never  co¬ 
ordinate  with  a  strong  accent,  and  the  more  sensitive  the 
child  is  to  rhythm  the  more  perfectly  contrasted  will  the 
syllables  be.  The  fol-de-riddle-i-does,  tra-la-las,  etc.,  in 
folk  song  miss  their  effect  in  the  interpretation  of  even 
many  cultured  artistes  through  failure  to  appreciate  these 
fundamental  facts. 

Paris,  apparently,  realised  them,  and  his  choice  of 
syllables  to  express  rhythm  plus  time  division  is  remarkable. 
Let  us  take  as  an  example  his  rhythm  name  for  the  accentual 
emotional  value  of  quarter-divided  pulses,  viz.,  ta-fa-te-fe. 
There  are  four  accents  within  the  pulse.  They  are  balanced, 
one  in  relation  to  the  other  ;  but  they  are  incomplete. 
This  is  where  the  real  rhythm  comes  in.  The  names  not 
only  divide  the  pulse  accentually,  but  imply  the  incom¬ 
pleteness  of  the  pulse  by  itself.  Tafatefe  requires  a 
complement,  so  let  us  add  Paris’s  name  for  a  complete  unit, 
viz.,  taa.  We  now  have  ta-fa-te-fe-taa.  To  analyse 
these  syllables,  which  should  be  uttered  naturally  and 
fluently,  we  find  the  first  accent  is  accompanied  by  a  broad 
“  ah  ”  vowel,  and  articulated  by  the  explosive  consonant  T. 

The  second  retains  the  “  ah  ”  vowel,  but  softens  the 
effect  by  the  non-voiced  dental  F. 


The  third,  or  medium  accent,  has  still  the  emphatic  T  ; 
but  it  precedes  a  much  softer  vowel,  the  subordinate  of 
EE,  viz.,  I. 

The  final  quarter,  with  the  minimum  accentuation,  has 
the  short  and  almost  negligible  vowel  preceded  by  the 
soft  F. 

The  mental  effect  of  saying  this  nonsense-word  is  to 
create  a  feeling  for  a  point  of  rest  which  is  found  on  the 
broad  “  ah  ”  preceded  by  the  emphatic  T.  Throughout 
the  system  the  pulse-throb  is  suggested  by  this  emphatic 
syllable  Ta. 

The  accentual  quantities  of  the  phrase  are  also  found  in 
the  union  of  two  or  more  rhythm  pulse-names.  Thus 
Tafatefe-tatai-taa. 

Carried  still  further  :  As  one  pulse  implies  a  complement¬ 
ary  one,  so  the  phrase  suggests  a  complementary  phrase. 
By  systematic  use  of  this  aid  to  teaching,  the  ear-memory 
is  trained  to  larger  and  longer  periods  of  time.  Students 
announce  by  this  means  rhythmical  formulae  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  with  accuracy.  This  is  done  daily  by  children 
of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  in  one  school  I  know. 

Definite  names  are  used  for  all  the  pulse  divisions  ;  but 
analysis  on  a  similar  plan  will  discover  the  same  accuracy 
of  selection.  The  names  are  useful  for  synthesis  as  well  as 
analysis,  but  should  be  dropped  when  their  purpose  is 
served.  They  act  as  an  “  Open  Sesame  ”  to  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Mozart  and  Bach,  whose  idiom,  according  to  some 
moderns — failing  to  detect  the  emotional  values  within 
the  “  divisions  ” — is  considered  rather  square. 

OPERA  CONVENTIONS. 

By  Herbert  Antcliffe. 

Convention  is  necessary  in  everything  which  has  to  do 
with  a  number  of  people,  and  if  art,  that  is"  pictures  or 
sculpture  or  music  or  poetry,  is  to  convey  anything  to 
others  besides  those  who  make  it,  it  must  follow  certain 
conventions.  Its  conventions  are  the  common  language 
by  which  the  artist  makes  the  people  understand  his  ideas. 
And  because  each  art  has  aims  somewhat  different  from 
every  other  art  each  has  its  own  conventions. 

Some  people  are  very  ready  to  sneer  at  the  conventions 
of  such  an  art  as  opera,  because  they  are  obvious,  because 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  them  appear  natural. 
No  one,  we  are  told,  stops  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation 
with  his  best  girl  to  sing  a  song  about  the  beauty  of  love 
in  the  abstract.  This  is  true.  But  opera  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  representation  of  the  externals  of  life. 
It  must  show  us  something  of  what  is  likely  to  be  going  on 
in  the  minds  and  souls  of  the  different  characters.  There¬ 
fore,  when  the  character  will  be  feeling  certain  things  the 
person  who  represents  that  character  expresses  them, 
and  expresses  them  at  length  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  meanest  intellect.  When  one  of  the  persons 
in  an  opera  is  supposed  to  be  in  danger  of  drowning,  and 
the  hero  stands  by  for  twenty  minutes  singing,  “  Oh,  I  am 
going  to  save  your  life,”  and  the  chorus  responds,  “  Yes, 
he  is  going  to  save  your  life,”  they  do  something  that  in 
real  life  would  be  absurd  as  well  as  fatal.  But  as  we  con¬ 
centrate  a  lifetime  into  an  hour  or  two,  so  we  also  expand 
an  instant  into  minutes  in  order  to  get  the  full  emotional 
and  mental  effect.  Even  in  the  big  opera  houses  like 
Covent  Garden  or  the  Scala  at  Milan  it  is  impossible  to  put 
as  many  people  on  the  stage  as  it  is  desired  to  represent, 
and  to  get  the  musical  effect  which  is  necessary  to  express 
the  emotions  we  have  to  employ  people  who  do  not  look 
like  the  heroic  characters  they  represent.  So  both  in 
making  opera  and  in  listening  to  it  we  have  to  use  our 
imaginations,  and  the  best  opera  is  that  which  provides  a 
stimulant  to  the  imagination  by  means  of  the  music. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

The  most  important  decision  arrived  at  recently,  from  a 
professional  point  of  view,  is  the  decision  of  the  London 
County  Council  to  employ  unqualified  persons  to  “  teach 
children  in  infant  schools.  It  is  true  the  decision  is  to  employ 
them  only  for  children  under  the  age  of  compulsion,  but 
from  the  purely  professional  point  of  view  their  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  schools  and  their  description  as  “  teachers  ”  is 
a  blow  aimed  at  the  profession  of  teaching.  The  argument 
that  very  young  children  do  not  need  to  be  placed  in  charge 
of  fully  qualified  and  highly  paid  teachers  is  no  argument 
for  bringing  these  persons  into  the  schools  as  “  teachers.” 
If  those  who  use  the  argument  in  defence  of  this  new 
departure  in  London  believe,  as  they  profess  to  believe,  they 
should  establish  nurseries,  label  them  as  such,  and  advertise 
for  baby  minders.  Hitherto  the  London  teaching  service 
has: — except  during  the  war — been  closed  to  teachers  who 
are  not  certificated.  It  has  now  been  definitely  opened  not 
only  to  uncertificated  teachers,  but  to  persons  with  no 
academic  qualifications  at  all. 

I  understand  the  London  Teachers’  Association  are 
taking  steps  to  persuade — in  the  first  case — their  members 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  “  intensive  training  ”  of  the 
young  women  to  be  employed  and,  further,  are  asking  the 
Executive  of  the  N.U.T.  to  consider  the  formulation  of  a 
by-law  which  will  make  any  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  these  persons  by  “  intensive  training  ”  an  unprofessional 
act. 

The  London  Authority  have  also  anticipated  with 
eagerness  the  putting  into  practice  of  Mr.  Fisher’s  policy 
with  regard  to  compulsory  teaching  by  head  teachers. 
The  Council  have  improvised  a  grotesque  variation  of  his 
proposal  in  order  to  secure  that  not  only  shall  head  teachers 
of  small  schools  tie  themselves  to  a  class,  but  that  head 
teachers  of  all  schools  shall  be  compelled  to  do  ten  hours 
“  time-table  ”  teaching.  Under  the  Council’s  scheme  the 
head  teachers’  work  would  mean  the  reduction  of  the 
assistant  staff  of  each  school  by  one  and  a  consequent 
saving  of  the  salaries  of  seven  hundred  class  teachers. 

The  Bill  to  secure  from  teachers  a  contribution  of  5  per 
cent,  on  their  salaries  towards  the  cost  of  running  the  ship 
of  state  passed  its  third  reading  on  19th  July.  The 
second  reading  was  obtained  on  the  promise  of  Mr.  Fisher 
that  certain  amendments  would  receive  sympathetic  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Government.  The  promise  has  been 
broken.  The  amendments  secured  in  Grand  Committee 
were  opposed  on  the  report  stage  and  by  a  relentless  use 
of  the  Government’s  big  battalions  were  defeated.  Grand 
Committee  decided  to  date  the  deductions  from  1st  July. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — Mr.  Fisher  was  super¬ 
seded — made  a  long  speech  against  that  date  and  1st  June 
was  substituted.  The  Chancellor,  however,  called  the 
5  per  cent,  contribution  by  its  right  name — “  this  tax.” 

In  Grand  Committee  Mr.  Fisher  promised  to  relieve 
certain  teachers  not  on  the  allocated  standard  scale  for  their 
area  of  the  burden  of  contributing.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  re-introduced  an  amendment  of  his  which 
Grand  Committee  threw  out  because  it  gave  no  relief  what¬ 
ever  to  primary  school  teachers.  Colonel  Wedgwood 
moved  an  amendment  which  would  have  enabled  Mr. 
Fisher  to  fulfil  his  original  promise  of  sympathetic  considera¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Fisher  would  have  none  of  it  and  forced  a 
division.  Of  course  the  obedient  majority,  not  having  even 
heard  the  arguments  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Acland  and 
Major  Gray,  each  of  whom  made  a  splendid  appeal  to  the 
House,  supported  Mr.  Fisher,  whose  useless  proposal  was 
therefore  added  to  the  Bill. 

The  N.U.T.  and  L.T.A.  entertained  teachers  from  the 
dominions  overseas  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  20th 
J uly.  The  visitors  were  received  by  the  officers  of  the  two 
organisations. 


BLUE  BOOK  SUMMARY. 

Training  College  Salaries. 

Circular  1268  of  June  2-7th  sets  out  the  “  principles  ” 
which  will  govern  the  recognition  of  expenditure  on  salaries 
of  full-time  lecturers  in  training  colleges  during  the  financial 
years  1921-2-3 — both  those  maintained  by  the  L.E.A.’s 
and  those  aided.  The  Basic  Scales  are  those  set  out  in 
the  “  Burnham  ”  Report  for  assistants  in  secondary  schools. 
In  exercising  the  various  discretions  allowed  by  the  report, 
the  same  rules  are  to  be  observed  as  have  been  or  may  be 
approved  for  secondarv  schools — with  two  modifications, 
however:  (1)  Allowances,  at  the  rates  specified  (4  (e)  of 
Report)  for  posts  of  special  responsibility,  to  senior 
lecturers  or  members  of  the  staff  discharging  definite 
residential  duties,  may  be  given,  on  condition  that  such 
posts  must  not  exceed  one  half  the  number  of  full-time 
lecturerships.  But  such  allowances  need  the  Board’s 
approval,  which  will  depend  upon  the  duties  assigned  and 
on  the  lecturer’s  academic  qualifications  and  experience. 
(2)  Additional  payments  of  not  more  than  £25,  making  the 
total  allowance  for  “  special  responsibility  ”  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £15  (or  ^65  for  a  woman),  may  with  the  Board’s 
sanction  be  given  to  lecturers  who  are  also  wardens  of 
hostels. 

The  effect  of  par.  6  of  the  circular  seems  to  be  that 
members  of  the  staff  living  in  the  college  are  to  receive 
salaries  under  the  scale  given,  but  a  deduction  of  £10  is  to 
be  made  for  board  and  lodging.  Departure  from  this 
estimate  can  only  be  approved  if  the  circumstances  are 
exceptional. 

Scales  providing  for  payment  beyond  these  rates  cannot 
be  recognised  if  adopted  after  August  3rd,  1921  ;  and  even 
if  adopted  before  that  date  the  Board  reserves  the  right  to 
take  exception  to  them  as  excessive.  Paragraphs  8  and  9 
of  the  circular  lay  down  the  principles  as  to  carry-over 
and  retrospective  payments,  while  the  last  paragraph  10 
warns  authorities  that  all  the  principles  set  out  are  subject 
to  reconsideration  “  in  the  light  of  the  financial  situation.” 
The  Board  is  evidently  running  no  more  risks  of  "  pledges.” 

Special  Services. 

Circular  1269  (5th  July)  continues  No.  1261,  which  dealt 
with  the  provision  of  meals,  and  applies  to  the  other  five 
special  services  of  elementary  education,  viz.  : — School 
Medical  Service,  Special  Schools,  Physical  Training, 
Evening  Play  Centres,  and  Nursery  Schools.  The  economies 
effected  here  by  the  authorities  themselves  make  it 
unnecessary  for  the  Board  to  apply  any  general  system 
of  “  rationing.”  Proposals  are  being  considered  on  their 
merits.  School  medical  service  must  be  "  efficient  and 
economical,”  and  the  expenditure  “  reasonable  and 
appropriate.”  Special  schools  (including  those  for  cripple 
children,  open-air  schools,  and  mentally-defective  schools) 
may  be  used  “  to  the  full  extent  of  their  accommodation.” 
Sanatorium  schools  for  tuberculous  children  are  excluded 
from  this  permission.  Expenditure  in  1922-23  must  be 
restricted  to  the  amounts  for  1921-22,  though  the  Board 
is  prepared  to  consider  abnormal  circumstances. 

No  new  nursery  schools  can  be  agreed  to,  nor  new  play 
centres,  but  whereas  in  the  former  case  existing  ones  may  be 
maintained,  the  Board  may  ask  for  reduction  of  expenditure 
on  play  centres  where  continuance  “  appears  to  involve 
the  sacrifice  of  some  more  essential  services.” 

The  Board  will  regret  any  curtailing  of  expenditure  on 
physical  training — a  “  relatively  new  service.”  Authorities 
are  urged  to  postpone  projected  savings  on  this  service  “  till 
the  possibilities  of  alternative  savings  on  other  special 
services  or  on  ordinary  services  have  been  fully  tested.” 
A  further  circular  on  this  is  promised,  and  also  one  on 
“  the  best  methods  of  co-ordinating  those  services  in  view 
of  the  experience  of  the  past  and  the  probable  financial 
limitations  of  the  future.” 
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EDUCATION  ABROAD. 


The  University  of  Padua. 

The  University  of  Padua,  whose  Seventh  Centenary  was 
described  in  the  June  issue  of  The  Educational  Times, 
owed  its  origin  to  dissensions  that  gathered  head  early  in 
the  13th  century  between  the  civic  authorities  of  Bologna 
and  the  docenti  of  the  Bolognese  University.  The  latter 
had  reason  to  complain  of  the  failure  of  the  civic  authorities 
to  observe  the  privileges  solemnly  guaranteed  to  the 
teachers  and  students  by  the  Municipality.  Many  students 
and  teachers  seceded  from  the  university,  one  party  migrat¬ 
ing  to  Vicenza  in  1204,  and  another  to  Arezzo  in  1215.  In 
1222  several  of  the  most  erudite  of  the  Bolognese  teachers 
responded  to  an  invitation  from  Jordan,  Bishop  of  Padua, 
to  transfer  themselves  to  Padua.  Here  they  were  well 
received  by  the  civic  authorities,  who  conferred  upon  the 
scholars  the  privileges  and  liberties  they  had  possessed  at 
Bologna.  The  fame  of  the  teachers  from  Bologna — - 
including  Guglielmo  Guascone,  Professor  of  Decretals, 
Pietro  Spagnuolo,  and  the  illustrious  Alessandro,  teacher 
of  ecclesiastical  law — attracted  so  many  students  to  Padua 
that  Jordan  granted  a  Charter  to  the  Studium  Generate 
Paduanum,  which,  it  was  decreed,  should  be  governed  by 
the  same  laws  as  that  of  Bologna.  A  Bull  of  Pope  Urban 
IV.  sanctioned  in  1246  the  charter  granted  by  the  Bishop. 

Padua  had  had  its  schools  and  teachers  of  law  and 
of  other  sciences  and  arts  from  the  9th  century  onward, 
but  the  university  of  to-day  is  content  to  take  1222,  the 
year  in  which  Bishop  Jordan  granted  his  charter  to  the 
Studium  General?  Paduanum,  as  the  starting  point  in  its 
seven  centuries  of  glorious  life. 

The  students  of  the  university  were  divided  in  two  main 
divisions  :  “  Cisalpina,”  formed  by  Italian  students,  and 
“  Transalpina,”  constituted  chiefly  by  students  from 
Northern  countries,  who,  again,  were  sub-divided  in 
“  nations.”  They  were  at  first  presided  over  by  two 
distinct  rectors,  but  later  a  single  rector  presided  over  the 
whole  body  of  students,  or  “  universitas,”  as  it  was  called. 
The  students  exercised  large  powers  in  the  government  of 
the  university,  and  enjoyed  many  privileges  denied  to  the 
ordinary  citizen.  They  elected  their  own  rectors,  pro¬ 
rectors,  syndici,  and  tractatores  studii,  who  administered 
the  funds  and  made  the  appointments  of  professors.  In 
1399  the  Studium  was  divided  into  two  universities,  the 
University  of  the  Jurists  and  that  of  the  “  Artisti,”  who 
included  students  of  divinity,  philosophy,  science,  and 
medicine.  The  division  continued  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century,  when,  under  Austrian  rule,  the  two 
universities  were  reunited.  The  studies  of  the  place  were 
then  distributed  between  four  faculties. 

Almost  from  its  foundation  down  to  the  extinction  of 
the  Venetian  Republic  the  University  of  Padua  enjoyed  a 
fame  without  rival  or  parallel  among  European  universities. 
Padua  alone  among  universities  resisted  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
action  in  philosophy  and  science  which  dominated  official 
Western  thought  through  the  middle  age.  The  liberal 
constitution  of  the  university,  and  its  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  political  and  intellectual  freedom,  wisely 
encouraged  by  the  Venetian  Republic,  attracted  to  Padua 
the  best  and  most  progressive  minds  from  every  country  in 
Europe.  The  seeds  of  the  Reformation  may  be  said  to  have 
been  sown  in  Padua,  and  from  it  spread  the  new  learning 
which  produced  the  Renaissance.  The  debt  of  modern 
science  in  all  its  branches,  and  particularly  of  medicine,  to 
Padua  were  incalculable.  The  roll  of  Padua’s  distin¬ 
guished  sons — which  includes  the  glorious  names  of 
Copernicus  and  Galileo — is  itself  eloquent  and  sufficient 
testimony  of  the  place  occupied  by  the  university  in  the 
history  of  modern  thought,  and  of  the  stimulus  it  has  given 
to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences. 


The  university  is  affectionately  known  to  Padua’s 
students  and  citizens  as  “  II  Bo,”  or  “  The  Ox,”  a  designa¬ 
tion  derived  from  the  name  of  an  inn,  which  in  ancient 
times  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  university.  A  lease 
of  “  II  Bo  ”  was  purchased  in  1493  by  the  Council  of 
Venice  for  presentation  to  the  authorities  of  the  university, 
who  were  desirous  of  bringing  all  the  faculties  and  schools 
of  the  university,  hitherto  scattered  about  the  city,  under 
one  single  roof.  The  transformation  of  ”  11  Bo  ”  into  the 
beautiful  renaissance  palace,  which  is  still  the  principal 
seat  of  the  university’s  activities,  was  immediately  taken 
in  hand,  and  was  completed  in  1552.  The  chief  ornament 
of  the  fatjade  is  the  portal,  with  its  two  Doric  half-columns 
on  each  side.  A  corridor,  supported  by  Doric  columns, 
leads  to  the  Cortile,  or  inner  court,  a  feature  of  great 
artistic  beauty,  surrounded  by  a  Doric  colonnade.  The 
upper  arcade  is  formed  of  Ionic  columns,  connected  by  a 
marble  balustrade,  and  spanned  by  a  finely-sculptured 
frieze.  The  walls  and  vaulting  are  covered  with  frescoes 
and  armorial  bearings  of  distinguished  alumni.  The 
credit  for  the  whole  design  has  been  generally  ascribed  to 
Palladio,  but  there  are  some  who  attribute  it  to  the  genius 
of  Sansovino. 

The  anatomical  theatre  of  the  university  is  not  only  the 
oldest  in  existence  to-day,  but  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
when  it  was  erected  in  1594  to  the  design  of  the  famous 
anatomist  Aquapendente,  with  the  enlightened  co-operation 
of  the  Venetian  monk,  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi.  The  richly- 
decorated  library  is  the  work  of  late  renaissance  artists, 
who  delighted  to  expend  their  genius  in  its  adornment. 
The  botanic  garden,  instituted  in  1545  by  a  decree  of  the 
Venetian  Senate,  was  the  earliest  foundation  of  its  kind 
in  Europe.  It  is  laid  out  in  the  old  Italian  style.  The 
University  of  Padua  has  a  setting  worthy  of  its  history  and 
proud  traditions.  C. 

Exchange  of  Teachers. 

Major  Ney,  M.C.,  General  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Education,  and  the  Hon.  Organiser  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Educational  League  of  Canada,  is  visiting  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  arrangements  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  a  large  number  of  teachers  between  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  for  the 
visit  of  280  teachers  representing  the  nine  Provinces  of 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  New  Zealand,  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  battlefields  this  summer.  Whilst  here 
Major  Ney  will  attend  the  International  Congress  of 
Education  at  Geneva  in  July  as  the  representative  of  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Education. 

Medical  Scholarships  for  India. 

The  Council  of  King’s  College,  London,  have  instituted 
a  special  scholarship  under  the  Worsley  Foundation  for 
the  first  graduate  training  of  a  fully-qualified  medical  man 
with  a  view  to  his  proceeding  or  returning  to  India  as  a 
medical  missionary.  The  scholarship  is  of  the  value  of 
.£150,  together  with  free  medical  education  at  some  post¬ 
graduate  institution. 

The  ordinary  Worsley  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  /100 
(paid  in  five  equal  annual  instalments),  together  with  free 
medical  education  at  King’s  College  and  King’s  College 
Hospital,  is  also  offered.  The  scholarship  was  founded  for 
the  education  of  medical  missionaries  proceeding  to  India, 
and  a  scholar  must,  on  election,  obtain  security  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  that  he  will  proceed  as  a  missionary 
when  his  training  is  completed. 

Applications,  with  testimonials  for  either  special  or 
ordinary  scholarship,  should  be  sent  to  the  Dean  by  31st 
August. 
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SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES  &  UNIVERSITIES. 

London  University  Site. 

The  London  County  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Education  Committee,  has  asked  for  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  question  of  a  site.  Although  the  Bloomsbury 
area  has  been  purchased  by  the  Government,  and  an 
Institute  of  Historical  Research  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of 
£20,000,  there  is  reason  for  the  opposition.  The  University 
declines  to  budge  from  the  Imperial  Institute  buildings,  as 
does  King’s  College  from  the  Embankment,  until  new 
buildings,  free  of  debt  and  giving  more  accommodation,  are 
prepared  for  them.  The  County  Council,  with  Mr.  Fisher’s 
recent  speech  before  them,  is  therefore  naturally  worried 
as  to  how  to  proceed.  Obviously  it  is  a  question  for  serious 
deliberation.  We  coidd  wish  the  business  settled,  but  it 
might  be  a  case  of  “  More  haste  less  speed.” 

Leeds  and  Bacteriology. 

The  gift  of  £20,000  received  by  the  University  of  Leeds 
from  Colonel  Sir  Edward  Brotherton,  Bart.,  M.P.,  has 
enabled  the  University  to  make  an  important  development 
in  the  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  The 
connection  between  the  University  and  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  in  matters  of  health  was  referred  to  in  this  column  a 
few  months  back.  Sir  Edward’s  gift  was  intended  to 
further  the  study  of  bacteriology  with  special  reference  to 
public  health,  and  the  University  has  taken  a  step  in  this 
direction  in  instituting  a  new  Professorship — "  The  Sir 
Edward  Brotherton  Chair  of  Bacteriology.”  Dr.  J.  W. 
McLeod,  O.B.E.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  was  in  June  last  elected  the 
first  holder  of  the  post.  Dr.  McLeod  is  an  old  Mill  Hill 
boy,  and  is  well  known  for  his  researches  in  the  field  of 
bacteriology,  and  has  published  numerous  articles  on 
influenza,  dysentery,  pneumonia,  and  the  streptococcal 
infections. 

Gresham’s  Open-air  Theatre. 

“  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ”  was  performed  at  Gresham’s 
School,  Holt,  Norfolk,  this  year,  and  on  each  of  the  three 
days  drew  big  audiences. 

Bath  Royal  School. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  presided  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Royal  School  for  Daughters  of  Officers  of  the  Army, 
held  last  month  in  the  school  buildings  at  Lansdown,  Bath. 
The  school  was  founded  over  fifty  years  ago.  The  actual 
cost  of  each  pupil  last  year  was  about  £86.  One-third  of 
the  pupils  pay  up  to  £20,  one  third  pay  more,  but  below 
cost  ;  while  the  remaining  third  pay  slightly  over  cost.  On 
this  basis  there  is  an  annual  loss  of  about  £1,500.  There 
is  a  long  waiting  list  of  candidates  for  admission,  but  more 
money  and  more  accommodation  is  needed.  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  school  have  set  themselves  the  task  of  raising 
£20,000,  of  which  £13,000  has  already  been  subscribed. 

Vocational  Guidance. 

The  monthly  Gazette  of  the  Kent  Education  Committee 
always  provides  interesting  reading,  apart  from  its  local 
news.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  serving  to  stimulate 
real  interest  in  some  of  the  more  urgent  problems  of 
education,  to  which  the  school  is  the  key.  The  current 
issue  has  an  article,  “  Vocational  Guidance  and  the  School,” 
which  follows  upon  one  by  the  Headmaster  of  the  Penge 
Evening  Institute  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Gazette.  It 
deals  with  the  very  important  question  of  “  After-School 
Occupations,”  and  shows  how  important  is  the  position 
of  the  teacher  in  the  matter  of  vocational  guidance  to  his 
pupil,  and  how  the  school  effort  can  be  assimilated  with  the 
functions  of  the  Juvenile  Employment  Bureau. 


ASSOCIATION  NEWS. 

The  Teachers  Council. 

At  the  J  uly  meeting  the  Council  decided  to  give  early 
consideration  to  the  proposal  that  unqualified  women  should 
be  introduced  to  take  classes  in  the  infant  departments  of 
public  elementary  schools,  displacing  teachers  who  have 
been  trained  for  the  work.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
report  on  the  question,  with  special  reference  to  the  position 
of  registered  teachers  who  may  be  asked  to  undertake  the 
work  of  supervising  the  selected  recruits  during  the  suggested 
course  of  "  intensive  ”  training. 

The  Council  has  also  decided  to  prepare  a  statement  on 
the  superannuation  question  with  a  view  to  giving  evidence 
before  the  Departmental  Committee. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Somerville  and  Miss  E.  Lees  were  re-appointed 
as  representatives  on  the  Secondary  Schools  Examinations 
Council.  Up  to  the  end  of  July  the  number  of  applications 
for  admission  to  the  Official  Register  of  Teachers  is  73,400. 
The  revised  List  of  Registered  Teachers  is  now  being  printed 
and  it  is  expected  to  be  ready  in  the  autumn.  The  new 
volume  will  be  nearly  five  times  as  large  as  the  one  which 
was  issued  in  1917. 

The  College  of  Preceptors. 

Arrangements  for  the  autumn  term  include  a  course  of 
evening  lectures  on  modern  teaching  methods,  in  addition 
to  general  meetings  for  members  and  their  friends.  In 
their  new  and  somewhat  more  stringent  form  the  Diploma 
examinations  are  attracting  much  attention.  Particulars 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Education  Guild. 

In  place  of  the  Garden  Party,  which  cannot  be  held  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  use  of  suitable  grounds, 
it  is  intended  to  arrange  for  the  autumn  an  exhibition  of 
educational  work  and  devices,  with  demonstration  lessons 
and  explanatory  lectures.  Announcements  will  be  issued 
later.  The  Guild  House  is  being  further  improved  by  the 
provision  of  a  dining  room  on  the  ground  floor  and  the 
members  will  find  themselves  able  to  use  a  comfortable  club. 
Teachers  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Guild  are  invited  to  call  at  9,  Brunswick  Square. 

The  Summer  Conference  on  the  Dalton  Plan  promises  to 
be  very  successful,  and  there  will  be  a  gathering  of  over 
seventy  students. 

The  Froebel  Society. 

The  Council  of  the  Froebel  Society  are  taking  into  serious 
consideration  the  possible  results  of  the  closing  of  Prepara¬ 
tory  and  Kindergarten  Departments  in  state  secondary 
schools.  This  proposed  economy  will  have  grave  results  so 
far  as  the  teachers  are  concerned,  and  an  important  step  has 
been  suggested  as  a  means  of  averting  the  threatened  loss  of 
employment. 

Educational  Economies  in  Wiltshire. 

The  Wiltshire  Education  Committee  at  its  last  meeting 
considered  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Education  calling  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Authority  to  its  proposed  economies. 
Among  other  things  it  stated,  “  The  staff  allowed  in  the 
area  at  present  is,  though  sufficient,  by  no  means  excessive, 
and  although  some  economies  may  be  found  practicable, 
it  is  not  clear  that  upon  the  lines  suggested  the  Authority 
will  be  able  to  maintain  the  schools  in  efficiency.” 

This  is  followed  by  a  warning  that  where  there  has  been  a 
reduction  in  the  quality  or  number  of  a  school  staff  and 
inefficiency  results,  the  Board  will  take  a  serious  view  of  the 
matter. 
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PERSONAL  NOTES. 

Sir  John  Sandys. 

Sir  John  Sandys,  who  was  Public  Orator  to  the  University 
at  Cambridge  from  1876  until  three  years  ago,  died  on  July 
6th.  Sir  John  was  born  in  1844,  and  educated  at  Repton 
and  at  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  a  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  career.  He  was  Bell  Scholar,  Browne’s  Medallist 
for  Greek  ode,  Porson  Prizeman,  Members’  Prizeman,  and 
lie  graduated  as  senior  classic  in  1867.  In  1877  he  was 
appointed  classical  lecturer  at'  St.  John’s — a  post  he  held 
for  forty  years. 

Sir  Henry  Miers. 

Sir  Henry  Miers,  in  his  address  to  the  new  graduates  at 
Manchester,  .  remarked  upon  the  changed  attitude  of 
business  men  towards  men  who  had  received  a  university 
training.  Formerly  it  was  supposed  to  teach  them  things 
of  little  direct  use  in  commercial  life,  and  to  give  them  a 
distaste  for  business.  Now  there  was  a  growing  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  a  university  course  was  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  teaching  certain  subjects  as  a  training  of  the  mind  and 
character,  with  the  result  that  a  graduate  learned  his 
duties  more  quickly  and  was  more  capable  in  eeting 
emerge  llcies  than  a  man  of  untrained  mind.  Many 
business  firms  were  now  actually  offering  better  openings 
and  higher  pay  to  graduates  than  to  others. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Taft,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  has  received 
the  Degree  of  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  University.  Mr.  A.  D. 
Godley,  the  Public  Orator,  said  that  Mr.  Taft  had  shown 
himself  to  be  most  friendly  to  Britain. 

At  Sulgrave  Manor,  the  home  of  George  Washington’s 
ancestors,  he  referred  to  George  Washington  as  a  great 
Englishman  by  descent  and  tradition,  with  the  English 
qualities  of  firmness,  courage,  and  common-sense  manifested 
in  his  love  and  devotion  to  his  country. 

Professor  Adams. 

Professor  Adams,  who  since  1902  has  been  Principal  of 
the  London  Day  Training  College  and  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  University  of  London,  retires  at  the  end  of  the 
present  session.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Professor  T.  P. 
Nunn,  who  has  been  his  colleague  for  some  years  past. 

Sir  Alfred  Keogh. 

Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  Rector  of  the  Imperial  College  of 
Science,  South  Kensington,  and  Director-General  of  the 
Medical  Service  during  the  war,  has  retired,  having  reached 
the  age  limit  of  65. 

His  successor  will  be  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  an  authority  upon  geological  strata  in 
relation  to  oil  deposits. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Rushbrooke. 

After  serving  with  brilliant  success  for  nearly  thirty 
years  as  Headmaster  of  St.  Olave’s  Grammar  School, 
Tower  Bridge,  Mr.  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  B.A.,  LL.M.,  is 
retiring.  He  will  continue  in  office  as  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 

It  is  announced  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Labour 
Party  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  will  be  the  Labour  candidate 
for  London  University  at  the  coming  election. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Spooner. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Spooner,  who  is  retiring  from  the  headship 
of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Engineering  after  forty  years 
service,  received  a  testimonial  on  Wednesday,  July  19th. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Women  and  Men  as  Elocutionists. 

In  adjudicating  at  an  elocution  competition  at  a  Musical 
Festival  Mr.  Hugh  Roberton,  of  Glasgow,  said  :  “  Boys 
do-  not  read  so  well  as  girls,  'and  do  not  memorise  so  well! 
Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  men  are  not  born  actors 
like  women.” 

Ban  on  Married  Women  Teachers. 

Durham  County  Education  Committee  has  decided  to 
terminate  the  engagements  of  as  many  married  women 
teachers  as  can  be  dispensed  with.  This  is  due  to  the 
number  of  newly-qualified  applicants  for  employment. 
In  addition,  all  women  upon  marriage  will  be  required  to 
resign.  Bedfordshire  Education  Committee  also  has 
decided  to  discharge  twenty-one  teachers,  thus  saving 
/3,000  a  year  in  salaries,  and  to  close  several  small  village 
schools. 

What  is  to  become  of  these  unemployed  teachers  ? 

Intensive  Teachers. 

The  London  County  Council  proposes  to  “  train  ”  one 
hundred  women  for  teaching  children  under  five  years  of 
age.  This  is  to  be  done  in  three  months  ;  the  candidates 
are  to  pay  £\  Is.  for  the  course.  We  suppose  these  candi¬ 
dates  will  give  some  proof  that  they  are  of  the  type  of 
motherly  woman  Mr.  Fisher  admires. 

Honorary  Degrees  at  Oxford. 

The  Degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  upon  : 

The  Hon.  W.  H.  Taft. 

Lord  Birkenhead. 

Cardinal  Bourne. 

Lord  Buxton. 

Professor  Solomon  Reinach. 

The  Degree  of  D.Litt.  upon  : 

Senor  Don  Ramon  Menendez  Pidal. 

Mr.  John  Masefield. 

The  Degree  of  D.Sc.  upon  : 

M.  Jean  Perrin. 

Dr.  F.  Gowland  Hopkins. 

The  Gifford  Lectures. 

Professor  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  of  Bristol,  has  been  appointed 
by  St.  Andrew’s  University  to  give  the  Gilford  Lectures  in 
1922-3  and  1923-4.  His  subject  will  be  “  Evolution, 
Emergent  and  Creative.” 

Tosh. 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  defines  ‘‘.tosh  ”  as  a 
slang  word  meaning  “  bosh,  trash,  nonsense.”  The  Oxford 
University  Magazine  is  quoted  as  having  used  it  in  1892, 
and  Mr.  Belloc  used  the  adjective  “  toshy  ”  in  his  “  Path 
to  Rome.”  One  can  now  translate  into  ordinary  language 
Sir  Ivor  Maxse’s  remark  to  schoolboys  that  “  the  thing 
called  the  League  of  Nations  is  absolute  tosh.” 

Louvain  University  Library. 

The  library  is  gradually  being  built  up  again.  It  already 
contains  261,000  books.  In  1914,  before  the  Germans  set 
fire  to  the  town,  it  contained  500,000. 

£30,000  for  Marlborough. 

Dr.  Ojril  Norwood,  Master  of  Marlborough  College, 
announced  on  prize  day  that  Mr.  Herbert  Leaf  proposed 
giving  the  college  ^30,000.  It  was  the  donor’s  wish  that 
after  defraying  the  cost  of  the  installation  of  electric  light, 
the  balance  should  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a  war 
memorial  hall.  The  laundry  and  stables  will  be  removed, 
and  from  the  court  leading  down  to  the  memorial  it  is  hoped 
to  set  out  a  rose  garden  and  lawns.  These  will  be  a 
memorial  to  Mrs.  Leaf. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 

Should  Shakespeare  be  Modernised  ? 

Sir, — The  suggestions  of  your  Shakespearean  scholar  contributor 
in  his  “  Should  Shakespeare  be  Modernised  ?  ”  article  appear  to 
me — a  mere  man  in  the  street  in  this  connection —  deserving  of 
favourable  and  unfavourable  criticism. 

That  modern  foreign  translations,  or  rather  adaptations,  of 
Shakespeare  should  attract  larger  and  more  enthusiastic  audiences 
abroad  than  the  16th  century  English  original  version  attracts 
here  in  England  is  not  surprising.  A  far  greater  number  of 
Englishmen  read  Dante  ii  English  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
century  editions  than  Italian  thirteenth  century  Dante — the 
version  used — is  read  in  Italy.  All  translated  authors,  I  take  it, 
appear  in  the  language  of  the  translator’s  time,  or  his  would  surely 
be  a  case  of  “  labour  lost.” 

So  many  of  us,  as  boys  and  girls,  were  bored  stiff  by  school  texts 
of  Shakespeare  that  all  inclination  is  lacking  even  when  time  is 
available,  to  rediscover  his  beauties  for  ourselves  in  the  study  or 
on  the  stage. 

Perhaps  the  modernisation  of  the  text  may  be  taken  in  hand 
by  one  of  our  latter  day  dramatists,  who  will  evolve  therefrom 
the  "  Draw  ”  of  the  season.  Such  an  experiment  should  be 
interesting,  but  would  the  resulting  plays  be  “  Shakespeare  ”  at 
all  ?  David  Wilson-Barker 

Royal  Societies  Club.  ( Captain ,  R.N.R.). 

American  Degrees. 

Sir, — Since  the  publication  by  your  paper  of  the  warnings 
against  acquiring  cheap  American  degrees  by  means  of  corre¬ 
spondence  only  from  spurious  or  so-called  American  Universities, 
letters  received  by  this  office  show  that  the  business  carried  on  by 
agents  in  this  country  is  more  extensive  than  had  been  supposed. 

A  short  and  easy  method  of  detecting  a  spurious  American 
institution  is  to  know  that  no  genuine  University  or  College  has  a 
"  Registrar,”  a  ”  Commissary,”  an  "  Assistant  Professor,”  an 
agent  of  any  kind,  or  a  Resident  Board  of  Examiners  in  any  country 
outside  the  United  States  of  America  and  its  dependencies. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  institutions  in  the  States  and  the 
lack  of  a  general  Governmental  authority  as  to  granting  Charters, 
certain  standards  have  been  set  up  by  voluntary  associations  by 
which  to  recognise  a  reputable  institution.  The  longest  list  of 
institutions  of  higher  education,  including  even  the  weakest 
genuine  ones,  contains  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  names  in 
which  are  not  found  the  names  of  four  or  five  so-called  Universities 
which  have  recently  been  active  in  the  islands.  The  list  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  almost  as  long,  but  has  not 
these  names.  Among  the  voluntary  associations  the  American 
Council  on  Education  has  enrolled  three  hundred  and  forty-nine 
institutions  and  the  Association  of  American  Universities, 
applying  higher  standards,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one.  The  last 
mentioned  list*  has  in  general  been  approved  by  the  British 
Universities.  • 

The  ”  bogus  degree  mills  ”  pure  and  simple  have  declined  with 
the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion.  The  public  demands  at 
least  a  show  of  work  and  examinations,  nevertheless  innocents  at 
home  and  abroad  are  led  to  take  relatively  worthless  degrees  in 
the  end  to  their  own  damage.  Great  popular  movements  like 
the  University  Extension  Movements,  the  Chautauqua  Movement, 
Home  Study  Circles  and  Adult  Education  have  given  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  genuine  correspondence  work.  There  are  genuine 
correspondence  schools  in  both  England  and  America  doing 
excellent  work  and  giving  certificates,  but  not  offering  degrees. 
Every  genuine  University  and  College  is  by  its  very  nature 
democratic  and  sympathetic  with  these  popular  movements. 
In  this  international  era  it  is  more  desirable  than  ever  to  return 
to  the  practice  of  the  early  universities  by  which  a  degree  is 
current  coin  throughout  the  Republic  of  Letters.  But  the  genuine 
must  be  known  from  the  counterfeit. 

Churches  as  well  as  Colleges  are  interested  in  having  honest 
degrees.  The  practice  of  a  denomination  in  England  may  be 
commended.  It  is  expressly  required  that  in  the  case  of  every 
degree  printed  in  the  “  Minutes  ”  the  source  of  the  degree  shall 
be  stated  and  ”  degrees  obtained  from  a  foreign  university  by 
means  of  examinations  conducted  in  this  country  shall  not  be 
printed  in  the  Minutes.” 

*  Published  British  Empire  Universities  Year  Book,  yjzz. 


In  the  matter  of  honorary  degrees,  no  longer  ordinarily  given 
in  absentia  in  America  and  never  purchased  by  honourable  men, 
it  has  been  discovered  that  in  a  few  cases  a  man  of  distinction  in 
Britain  has  courteously  received,  without  enquiry,  American 
degrees  from  inferior  or  sham  universities  or  colleges  where  the 
institution  was  seeking  to  gain  a  standing  by  the  use  of  his  name. 

In  these  days  of  closer  relations  between  Britain  and  America 
and  of  exchange  of  scholars  the  public  as  well  as  the  universities 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  demand  similar  standards  for 
degrees,  in  short  sterling  degrees  exchangeable  at  par. 

Faithfully  yours, 

50,  Russell  Square,  George  E.  MacLean, 

London,  W.C.i.  Director  of  the  British  Division  of  the 

June,  1922.  American  University  Union  in  Europe. 

The  Teaching  of  Young  Children. 

Dear  Sir, — Children  vary  considerably  in  physical,  moral  and 
mental  characteristics.  These  variations  are  very  pronounced 
in  children  under  the  age  of  six  years,  but  they  are  capable  of 
correction  and  development  by  properly  trained  persons. 

Every  woman  who  undertakes  the  training  of  a  number  of 
young  children  should  be  temperamentally  in  harmony  with  their 
sympathies.  This  suitability  of  temperament  is  by  no  means 
common,  yet  it  is  essential  to  success.  To  deal  satisfactorily 
with  the  physical  side  of  child  life  the  teacher  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  physiology  and  of  first  aid.  She  should  be  quick 
to  detect  failing  health,  to  note  its  cause,  and  be  prompt  in  the 
application  of  the  immediate  remedy. 

She  must  teach  habits  of  cleanliness  and  good  temper,  and  be 
able  by  her  own  personality  to  secure  willing  obedience. 

The  intellectuality  of  the  children  must  be  developed  by 
providing  a  succession  of  occupations  which  will  require  the 
exercise  of  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  These 
occupations  call  for  great  inventiveness  and  considerable  skill  in 
their  graduation  to  fit  the  capacities  of  the  several  children 
under  her  care.  In  preparation  for  this  work  a  careful  study  of 
the  mentality  of  childhood  is  essential.  She  must  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  probable  causes  of  defect  in  order  to  apply  correc¬ 
tive  influences  with  hope  of  beneficial  result ;  for  example,  she 
must  be  quick  to  perceive  evidence  of  fatigue,  and  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  cause,  and  even  in  placing  the  young  child  to  rest  know¬ 
ledge  of  hygienic  conditions  becomes  essential.  Above  all,  she 
must  be  patient,  skilful,  of  bright  disposition  and  enthusiastic. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  too  clearly  stated  that  the  mental 
development  of  these  young  children  is  as  vital  a  problem  as 
their  physical  development.  It  is  not  enough  to  recognise  that 
lack  of  physical  care  and  attention  during  these  early  years  may 
result  in  life-long  physical  infirmities  and  disease.  It  is  not 
enough  to  recognise  that  injudicious  and  inexpert  treatment 
'  may  result  in  actual  physical  deformity.  Mental  and  moral 
infirmity,  disease  and  deformity  are  just  as  likely  to  ensue  unless 
the  care  of  these  children  is  in  the  hands  of  fully  qualified  experts. 
A  child  may  be  marred  for  life  by  neglect  or  ignorant  treatment 
during  the  years  from  three  to  six.  That  is  the  period  when  the 
child  is  passing  through  the  first  stage  of  psychological  develop¬ 
ment,  when  the  senses  are  more  keenly  alive  than  at  any  other 
period,  and  that  is  why  the  foundation  of  the  mental  and  moral 
as  well  as  of  the  physical  development  must  be  laid  by  people 
with  the  fullest  possible  knowledge  of  the  material  that  they  are 
manipulating. 

A  woman  with  maternal  instincts,  even  a  loving  young  mother, 
is  unsuited  for  the  direction  of  a  class  of  forty  or  fifty  children 
unless  she  has  undergone  such  a  course  of  training  as  shall  endow 
her  with  the  qualifications  which  are  essential  in  one  who  under¬ 
takes  the  development  of  child  life. 

If  young  children  be  placed  under  the  care  of  unqualified 
persons,  however  well-disposed  they  may  be,  defects  in  children 
may  remain  uncorrected,  may  even  be  accentuated,  years  in 
which  moral  and  mental  plasticity  may  be  rightly  moulded  may 
be  thrown  away,  positive  harm  may  be  inflicted  at  a  period  when 
tender  childhood  calls  for  the  guiding  hand  and  spirit  of  a  trained 
intelligent  teacher. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  Executive  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  urge  that  only  properly  trained  and  certificated 
teachers  be  employed  for  the  training  of  young  children  in 
public  elementary  schools. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  H.  Yoxall,  General  Secretary. 
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LITERARY  SECTION. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS— EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL. 


BOOKS  AND  THE  MAN. 

Salted  History. 

The  “  bar  of  history  ”  is  a  term  which  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  have  little  meaning  and  even  less  of  terror.  Pre¬ 
sumably  it  is  metaphorical,  signifying  some  kind  of  post¬ 
mortem  investigation  conducted  by  posterity  and  relating 
to  the  deeds  of  men  and  women  who  are  removed  by  a 
space  of  years  from  the  stage  of  life  and  are  therefore 
immune  from  any  penalty  save  hard  words.  Since  these 
proverbially  break  no  bones  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will 
stir  the  dust  of  the  whilom  great,  comfortably  tucked  away 
in  the  ever-thickening  shroud  of  oblivion. 

It  may  be  that  the  “  bar  of  history  ”  is  a  kind  of  harbour 
bar,  theme  of  a  lachrymose  ditty  by  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 
In  this  case  we  may  suppose  that  it  serves  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  smooth  passage  of  reputation  into  the  haven  of 
posterity’s  approval. 

In  either  case  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  anybody  should  be 
perturbed,  for  none  save  the  “  man  of  an  unbounded 
stomach  ”  and  illimitable  vanity  will  torture  himself  by 
the  thought  of  what  posterity  will  think  of  his  particular 
little  performance  on  the  world’s  stage.  For  soaring  spirits 
of  this  kind  the  best  remedy  is  that  they  should  visit  in 
close  succession  a  maternity  home  and  a  mortuary  and  reflect 
on  their  way  home  that  they  also  began  as  small  and 
crinkled  lumps  of  reddish  tissue  with  enquiring  eyes,  and 
must  end  some  day  merely  as  large  and  rigid  lumps  of 
whitish  tissue,  with  eyes  that  are  still  enquiring  although 
with  less  of  hope  and  more  of  sadness  in  them.  “  All  the 
far-fetched  greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruelty  and  ambition  of 
men  is  covered  with  these  narrow  words  :  ‘  Hie  j ace t.’  ” 

Whatever  the  “  bar  of  history  ”  may  be  it  is  assuming  a 
new  terror  for  those  who  fear  it.  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey  has 
set  the  uncomfortable  fashion  of  treating  our  disembodied 
great  ones  as  dissecting  room  subjects — regarding  them  in  a 
manner  which  our  medical  schools  chiefly  reserve  for  the 
bodies  of  friendless  paupers.  The  detached  and  scientific 
mood  of  his  essay  on  Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  be  driving 
all  our  pedestailed  contemporaries  to  the  feverisli  compila¬ 
tion  of  autobiographies  in  the  fond  hope  that  these  will  be 
admitted  in  evidence  at  the  bar  of  history  against  the 
Lytton  Stracheys  of  the  future. 

Now  comes  Mr.  Philip  Guedalla  with  a  sprightly  and  crisp 
narrative  of  “  The  Second  Empire  in  France  ”  (Constable, 
16s.),  wherein  a  masterly  essay  on  Bonapartism  is 
followed  by  a  sparkling  biography  of  Napoleon  III,  conceal¬ 
ing  little  or  nothing  and  setting  down  naught  in  malice. 
Mr.  Guedalla  is  a  judicial  narrator,  although  he  is  never 
dull,  and  his  brightest  epigrams  serve  only  to  reveal  his 
purpose  more  clearly,  as  the  keen  dissecting  scalpel  performs 
its  function  more  efficiently  than  a  dull  one.  Throughout 
the  book,  however,  he  is  wielding  a  scalpel  and  not  a  white¬ 
wash  brush  ;  analysing  a  career  and  not  conveying  wreaths 
to  a  tomb.  I  found  the  process  arrestingly  attractive,  the 
more  so  because  Mr.  Guedalla  has  a  fine  regard  for  the 
permanent  elements  which  form  the  background  of  history. 
Against  these,  Bonapartism  and  the  life  of  Louis  Napoleon 
are  revealed  with  infinite  patience  and  care  and  with  a 
just  emphasis  on  the  human  and  superhuman,  the  sordid 
and  noble,  the  comic  and  tragic.  The  book  is  salt,  but  not 
bitter,  and  it  should  find  many  grateful  readers. 

Silas  Birch. 


REVIEWS. 

Education. 

The  New  Beacon  Readers  :  James  H.  Fassett.  (Ginn  and 
Company,  London  and  Boston.) 

Books  1  to  4  and  Teachers’  Manual. 

The  Teachers’  Manual  contains  an  explanation  of  the  method 
employed  in  teaching  reading  by  the  New  Beacon  Method. 
Broadly  speaking  this  is  a  combination  of  the  phonic  and  the 
look-and-say  methods.  But  it  differs  from  all  others  in  one  very 
important  particular,  it  links  the  vowel  with  the  initial,  instead  ox 
with  the  final  consonant.  Good  reasons  are  put  forward  for  this 
change. 

Whether  we  agree  with  the  method  or  not,  we  can  praise  most 
heartily  the  four  readers  we  have  received.  Matter,  paper, 
printing,  illustrations  are  excellent. 

The  little  stories  are  so  arranged  and  told  that  repetition 
becomes  part  of  the  story  and  we  feel  sure  that  a  child  could 
learn  to  read  from  them  by  the  look-and-say  method  alone,  so 
attractive  are  they. 

The  Technique  of  Teaching  :  by  Sheldon  E.  Davis.  (Mac¬ 
millan  Co.  7s.  net.) 

This  book  of  346  pages  is  divided  up  into  seven  chapters,  the 
first  dealing  with  general  teaching  technique,  and  each  of  the 
others  with  the  teaching  of  a  special  subject,  these  being  (i) 
Spelling,  (ii)  Reading  and  Literature,  (iii)  Composition  and 
Grammar,  (iv)  Arithmetic,  (v)  History,  (vi)  Geography.  The 
author  fully  realises  the  difficulty  of  keeping  an  even  keel 
between  the  Scylla  of  vapid  theory  and  the  Charybdis  of  mere 
“  tips.”  The  first  chapter  provides  an  excellent  account  of  the 
newer  plans,  including  such  things  as  projects  and  supervised 
study,  not  to  mention  that  mysterious  “  socialisation  ”  'that 
bulks  so  largely  at  present  in  American  educational  literature. 
The  special  subjects  are  effectively  treated,  and  the  general 
instruction  in  method  is  followed  in  each  case  by  very  full,  and 
even  elaborate,  systems  of  exercises.  Dr.  Davis,  indeed,  is  a 
little  nervous  lest  readers  may  be  content  merely  to  use  the  ready¬ 
made  material  provided,  and  not  think  for  themselves.  We  agree 
with  him,  however,  when  he  expresses  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
place  for  imitation,  and  that  ‘‘  imitation  of  class  devices  is  bad 
only  when  it  never  achieves  more  than  the  mechanical  and  rule 
of  thumb.”  The  book  can  be  strongly  recommended.  J.  A. 

The  Creative  Self-Expression  of  the  Child.  (New  Educa¬ 
tion  Fellowship,  11,  Tavistock  Square,  W.C.l.  5s.  net.) 

This  paper-covered  book  of  204  pages  contains  the  papers  read 
before  the  First  Summer  Conference  of  the  New  Education 
Fellowship,  held  at  Calais  in  1921.  It  includes  twenty-two 
papers  of  very  unequal  merit,  but  most  of  them  are  interesting, 
and  all  of  them  may  be  fairly  described  as  up-to-date.  A 
characteristic  of  all  of  them  whose  authors  are  known  is  that 
each  author  has  said  what  he  would  be  expected  to  say. 
Major  Haden  Guest  makes  a  weighty  beginning  with 
“  The  Liberation  of  Creative  Faculty  by  Education,”  followed 
by  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  on  the  congenial  subject  of  “  The 
French  Child  at  Home  and  at  School.”  With  such  a  long  list 
we  can  neither  give  a  catalogue  nor  enter  on  a  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  any  one  subject.  The  paper  that  will  make  least  appeal 
will  probably  be  that  feather-headed  one  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Neill, 
though  the  reviewer  admits  that  it  was  the  first  he  turned  to  after 
the  introduction.  Dr.  Decroly’s  contribution  is  significant,  and 
is  well  illustrated  by  Mile.  HamaYde.  Miss  Walters  supplies  some 
solid  material  and  Mrs.  Ensor  assumes  with  dignity  the  prophet’s 
mantle.  Altogether  a  good  crown’s  worth  of  matter.  C.  C.  C. 

La  Science  de  l’Education  :  by  Jean  Demoor  and  Tobie 
Jonckheere.  (Lamartin,  Brussels.  Price  not  supplied.) 

As  the  result  of  the  excellent  reception  of  the  first  edition, 
this  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  useful  work  has  been  issued. 
The  combination  of  the  Director  of  the  Brussels  Institute  of 
Physiology  and  the  Director  of  the  Brussels  Normal  School, 
both  professors  of  the  University,  makes  an  admirable  partner¬ 
ship  for  a  book  of  this  kind.  The  work  is  intrinsically  valuable 
even  with  regard  to  general  principles,  but  for  English  students 
it  has  the  added  value  of  a  fresh  point  of  view.  The  treatment 
is  surprisingly  comprehensive  without  being  superficial. 
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English; 

Kenilworth  :  Sir  W.  Scott :  abridged  for  schools  by  Michael 
Macmillan.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  2s.  6d.) 

We  suppose  “  Kenilworth  ”  is  still  read  in  schools,  and  if  read 
is  best  read  in  abridged  form.  On  these  assumptions  this  very 
good  and  clearly  printed  abridgment  will  serve  better  than  most. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  like  abridged  text  and  we  think  that 
for  the  student  of  history  who  is  really  interested  in  this  great 
historical  romance,  “  Kenilworth  ”  should  properly  be  read 
in  extenso.  The  usual  introduction  and  notes  are  included. 

A  Book  of  Verse  :  Chosen  for  Students  at  Home  and  Abroad  : 
by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt.  (Messrs.  Bell.  2s.) 

This  delightful  little  volume  contains  many  of  Sir  Henry’s 
own  ballads,  and  much  modern  verse  which  is  not  yet  very  well 
known,  besides  some  old  favourites  culled  from  diverse  sources. 
It  includes  poems  stirring,  heroic,  whimsical,  tender,  breezy,  and 
solemn,  but  it  does  not  include  a  single  one  that  treats  of  the 
passion  of  love. 

Classics. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer  :  translated  by  G.  H.  Palmer. 
(Constable.  6s.) 

Another  translation  of  the  Odyssey.  This  time  from  America, 
written  thirty-six  years  ago,  and  possessing  already  a  sale  of 
200,000  copies.  The  author’s  aim,  as  he  tells  us,  is  “  To  give  to 
the  thought  of  Homer  a  more  direct  and  simple  expression  than 
has  hitherto  been  judged  admissible  ;  to  be  at  once  minutely 
faithful  to  the  Greek  original  and  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  fact 
that  either  an  original  or  a  translation  exists  ;  to  present 
especially  the  objective,  unreflective,  realistic,  and  non-literary 
features  of  the  primitive  story  ;  ....  to  employ  persistently 
the  veracious  language,  the  language  of  prose,,  rather  than  the 
dream  language,  the  language  of  poetry  ;  and  still  to  confess 
that  the  story,  unlike  a  bare  record  of  fact,  is  throughout,  like 
poetry,  illuminated  with  an  underglow  of  joy.” 

These  are  very  just  ideas,  and  Mr.  Palmer  has  produced  a 
translation  of  considerable  merit.  It  is  simple,  clear,  readable, 
and  accurate,  giving  the  plain  story  without  any  additions. 
It  does  not,  of  course,  reproduce  for  a  moment  the  music  of 
Homer’s  verse,  but  it  does  not  attempt  to  do  so,  and  for  those  who 
are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  know  Greek  it  may  be  heartily 
recommended.  F.  A.  W. 

French . 

A  Manual  of  French  :  by  H.  J.  Chaytor.  (Cambridge 
University  Press.  4s.  net.) 

This  is  another  of  the  Cambridge  Guides  to  Modern  Languages. 
These  guides  aim  at  enabling  those  who  have  but  limited  time 
to  gain  sufficient  knowledge  of  a  language  to  read  its  literature. 
The  grammar  is  outlined  in  seventeen  pages.  Then  follow 
extracts  for  translation.  The  first  four  pieces  have  the  English 
renderings  line  for  line.  Numbers  5  to  22  have  the  English 
translation  at  the  foot  of  the  page  and  in  small  type.  Nos. 
23-25  have  no  translation  given.  There  are  occasional  explana¬ 
tory  footnotes.  In  the  earlier  extracts  numbers  are  placed  after 
some  of  the  French  words,  and  refer  the  student  to  the  sections 
of  grammar — e.g.,  On  partage  51  tout  ce  42  .  .  .  . 

A  vocabulary  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Paper,  type, 
and  binding  are  excellent.  We  hope  to  see  several  other  lan¬ 
guages  treated  similarly.  The  books  will  be  a  boon  to  many 
whose  aim  is  to  acquire  quickly  the  power  to  read  foreign  books. 

La  Douce  France:  by  Rene  Bazin.'  (Methuen  and  Co. 
3s.  6d.).  Abridged  and  edited  by  Louis  Latour. 

The  ninety-five  pages  of  text  are  well  selected  for  English  use. 
Many  phases  of  French  life,  past  and  present,  are  here  charmingly 
set  before  the  English  pupils.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
section  headings  :  —  La  France  est  fonte  belle,  La  Grande 
Guerre,  Le  Paysan  de  France,  Trois  Jeunesses  (Jeanne  D’Arc, 
Pasteur,  Millet),  Fetes  religieuses,  Alsace  et  Lorraine,  Les 
Metiers. 

A  better  reader  for  middle  and  upper  forms  would  be  hard 
to  find.  There  are  copious  notes  (pp.  97-136).  Many  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  help  the  pupil,  but  some  give  him  information  which 
he  should  learn  to  seek  for  himself  in  a  dictionary.  There  are 
no  exercises.  Perhaps  the  book  would  meet  the  needs  of  more 
teachers  if  notes  were  reduced  and  exercises  added.  The  book 
is  well  bound  and  well  printed. 

/ 


Music. 

A  parcel  of  music  from  J.  Saville  and-Co.,  Educational  Pub¬ 
lishers,  22,  Gt.  Russell  .Street,  contains  many  attractive  numbers. 
Among  them  are  : — - 

Rhythmic  Games  (dramatised)  :  by  Amy  Hill.  (2s.  6d.  net.) 

These  games  are  especially  suitable  for  infants  and  junior 
classes,  as  all  the  class  can  take  part,  thereby  securing  a  sustained 
interest  and  giving  no  opportunity  for  wandering  attention. 
The  musical  settings  are  simple,  yet  tuneful  and  possessing  a 
well-marked  rhythm  suitable  to  the  words  and  nature  of  the  theme. 
Some  tiny  children  on  hearing  them  chose  “  Good-Night  Mister 
Moon  ”  and  “  The  Aeroplane  ”  as  their  favourites. 

Fairy  Pipes  :  Songs  for  Children  :  words  by  Ivy  Sheirson, 
music  by  D.  H.  Wassell,  Mus.B.  (Price  3s.  net.) 

Here  we  have  words  and  music  of  ten  songs  dealing  with  the 
seasons.  All  have  artistic  merit  and  simplicity,  an  important 
factor  in  music  for  children’s  voices. 

DaNces  for  Children  :  arranged  by  Doreen  K.  Miller,  music  by 
D.  H.  Wassell.  (Price  4s.  6d.  net.) 

These  dances  have  been  adapted  to  the  music  of  Fairy  Pipes, 
referred  to  above.  Clear  directions  are  given,  a  glossary  and 
diagram  which  make  this  book  suitable  for  use  by  any  teacher. 
It  would  make  a  capital  diversion  for  a  wet  holiday  and  a  useful 
addition  to  anjr  girls’  club  or  play-centre. 

Child  Whispers.  A  book  of  amusing  and  original  poems  for 
very  young  children. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL 
OF  DALCROZE  EURHYTHMICS. 

23,  Store  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Visiting  Principal  :  Director  : 

Emile  Jaques-Dalcroze.  Percy  B.  Ingham,  B.A. 

Director  of  Musical  Studies  :  Ernest  Read,  F.R.A.M. 

THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT  is  accepted  by  the  Teachers  Registration 
Council  as  satisfying  the  conditions  of  Registration  in  respect  of  Training 
in  Teaching.  The  School  year  begins  Sept.  27th,  1922. 

Classes  in  single  subjects  (Rhythmic  Movement,  Plastic,  Solfege  and 
Improvisation)  begin  October  2nd.  Classes  in  single  Subjects  are  also  held 
in  many  provincial  centres. 

Vacation  Classes  will  be  held  in  London  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
For  details  apply : 

THE  DALCROZE  SCHOOL  OF  EURHYTHMICS,  LIMITED, 
23,  Store  Street,  London,  W.C.  1. 


HANDICRAFTS  IN  SCHOOLS 

The  Drijad  list  of  materials  rs  full  of 
suggestions  and  help.  It  includes- 
RarTia.Cbne.  Willow.  Rush.  Simple 
weaving.  Embroidertj,  Linoleum  cut¬ 
ting.  Tools.  Books,  etc.etc.and  Loan 
collections  of  good  examples,  all 
chosen  bcj  practical  workers  and 
as  used  m  our  own  works 

YOU  CAN  ONLY  DO  GOOD  WORK 
WITH  GOOD  MATERIALS 
Post  free  from  lOdept, 

DRYAD  WORKS.  LEICESTER 
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Individual 
Postal  Tuition 

for 

LONDON 

UNIVERSITY 

DEGREES 

Prospective  Candidates  for  Matriculation, 
Inter,  and  Final  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  B.Sc.  (Econ.), 
B.Com.,  LL.B.,  or  B.D.  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  carefully-graded,  moderately- 
priced  and  fully-guaranteed  Postal  Courses 
offered  by  Wolsey  Hall. 

PROSPECTUS  FREE 

with  Specimen  Lesson  (please  mention  Exam.) 
::  from  The  Secretary,  Dept.  ET  13,  :: 

tKcliseg,  gall, 
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MASON’S  SCRIPTURE  MANUALS 

BY  THE  LATE 

W.  T.  MASON,  M.A. ,  Sid.  Suss.  Coll.,  Cambridge 


In  these  Manuals  each  chapter  and  verse  of  the  Bible 
has  been  taken  in  order,  and  Questions  similar  to  those 
set  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations 
carefully  selected  in  every  chapter,  together  with  numerous 
Explanatory  Notes  collated  from  various  commentaries. 
After  each  question,  the  answer  is  either  given  in  full,  or 
the  number  of  the  verse  or  verses  in  which  it  occurs. 


The  following  Manuals  are  already  published  : — 

s. 

Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  20th  Edition 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  9th  Edition 

The  Four  Gospels  .  .  .  .  .  .  each 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
Genesis  and  Exodus 
Joshua  and  Judges 
Samuel  I 
Samuel  II 
Kings  I 
Kings  II 
J  eremiah 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Haggai 
Corinthians  II 
The  Church  Catechism 
Morning  and  Evening  Services  and  Litany 
A  Catechism  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  one 
hundred  Practical  Questions  specially  adapted  for 
Children  of  all  Religious  Denominations.  Price  4d. 
Euclid  (Book  I)  made  easy  for  Young  Beginners.  Price  Is. 
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History. 

Nineteenth  Century  Europe  and  Britain  :  by  C.  R. 
Beazley,  D.Litt.  (Collins,  pp.  344  ;  Index  15pp.  3s.  6d.) 

There  are  already  so  many  short  histories  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  a  new  one,  to  be  justified,  should  have  its  distinctive 
feature.  Professor  Beazley’s  little  volume  certainly  has  this 
justification.  He  views  the  period  since  1812  as  “  above  all, 
German  and  Russian.”  As  the  period  of  the  Revolution  was 
peculiarly  French,  so  the  period  following  it  is  Russian  and 
German.  It  is  only  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  Russia 
contributed  her  share  to  European  culture.  And  as  for  Germany. 
British  learning  “  acquired  a  habit  of  looking  at  things  through 
German  spectacles.” 

Another  distinctive  feature  is  the  insertion  of  “  Notes  on 
Culture  History  ”  ;  a  good  idea,  but  in  execution  it  resolves 
itself  into  bare  lists.  Even  so,  they  form  a  useful  addition 
though  they  cease  after  1870. 

There  is  an  excellent  bibliography,  unusually  large  for  a  book 
of  this  size  and  type  ;  and  it  is  made  more  useful  by  some 
judicious  comments.  R.  J. 

Chemistry. 

The  Elements  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  :  a  Practical  Course 
for  Middle  Forms  :  by  Sir  Richard  Gregory  and  A.  T. 
Simmons,  B.Sc.,  with  the  assistance  of  F.  W.  Hodges,  B.Sc. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.  pp.  290.  4s.  6d.) 

This  book  consists  of  selections  made  from  the  various  well- 
known  text  books  of  Gregory  and  Simmons,  the  object  being  to 
provide  a  simple  two  years’  course  of  physics  and  chemistry 
for  use  in  the  middle  forms  of  secondary  schools  provided  with 
facilities  for  easy  individual  experimental  work. 

The  selection  seems  to  have  been  well  made,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  course  the  scholar  should  have  a  good  qualitative  knowledge 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  be 
able  to  take  up  the  more  formal  study  in  the  higher  forms. 

In  books  of  this  kind  the  general  question  might  be  raised 
as  to  whether  the  treatment  of  many  of  the  subjects  could  not, 
with  advantage,  be  made  more  quantitative  in  character. 

T.S.P. 


Civics . 

Vital  Forces  in  Current  Events  :  Readings  on  Present-Day 
Affairs  from  Contemporary  Leaders  and  Thinkers  :  edited 
by  M.  E.  Speare  and  W.  B.  Norris.  (Ginn  and  Co.  pp.  284. 
5s.  6d.) 

This  collection  of  readings  is  intended  primarily  for  Americans. 
Section  I  is  on  “  The  Meaning  of  America,”  and  Section  VII  on 
“  Latin  America  and  the  Philippines.”  But  most  of  the  book, 
including  these  very  sections,  is  of  general  interest.  The  attempt 
at  setting  out  both  sides  of  Labour  (Labor)  questions,  by  quota¬ 
tions  from  Gompers  and  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  jun.,  is  no  more  futile 
than  most  of  such  attempts,  though  rather  antiquated  and  early 
Victorian.  But  America  generally  is  half  a  century  behind 
England  in  these  matters.  Hence  the  amazing  seriousness  of 
some  of  these  writers.  Samuel  Orace  Dunn,  in  a  song  of  praise 
of  the  American  railways — they  have  handled  more  .  .  .  they 
have  handled  more  .  .  .  .”  casually  adds  to  the  list :  “  Except 

in  respect  to  the  matter  of  safety  .  .  .”  by  way  of  a  minor 
exception. 

The  book  is  full  of  interesting  material  ;  but  it  is  quite  plain 
that  many  ”  contemporary  thinkers  ”  for  some  reason  do  not 
think.  R.  J. 

A  Source-Book  of  English  Social  History  :  by  M.  E. 
Monckton  Jones,  M.A.  (Methuen,  pp.  195.  4s.  6d.) 

What  one  wants  chiefly  to  know  about  a  source-book  is  its 
plan  of  selection  and  compilation.  This  volume  is  in  eight 
sections  :  The  Saxon  Village  and  Manorial  Systems  ;  Gilds  ; 
Mediaeval  Life  and  Explorations  ;  Thirteenth  Century  London  ; 
Fifteenth  Century  Life  ;  Exploration  (here  beginning  with 
Columbus  and  ending  at  “  16th  of  April,  1579,  Nicaragua  ”)  ; 
a  chapter  on  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  ;  another 
on  the  Eighteenth  Century.  It  ends,  most  gloomily,  with 
Fielden  on  Children  in  Factories.  ...”  feet  bent  in  and  legs 
crooked  from  the  same  cause.”  We  started  with  the  Laws  of 
Ethelbert,  a.d.  600  ...”  Status  of  women  high.”  And  a 
thousand  years  of  Christian  civilisation  lie  between.  There  is  an 
excellent  index  of  five  and  a  half  pages  ;  an  admirable  and  none 
too  common  addition  in  a  book  of  this  kind.  R.  J. 
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George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd. 

Mystics  and  Heretics  :  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  :  by 
Emile  Gebhart  :  translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Prof.  Edward  Maslin  Hulme.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Edward  Arnold  and  Co. 

An  Inorganic  Chemistry  :  by  H.  G.  Denham,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Education  on  the  Dalton  Plan  :  by  Helen  Parkhurst.  5s.  net. 
Dalton  Plan  Assignments  :  Vol.  I,  English  Geography,  History  : 
Compiled  by  the  Staff  of  Streatham  County  Secondary 
School  for  Girls  :  with  an  Introduction  by  Rosa  Bassett, 
M.B.E.,  B.A.  2S.  net. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  :  by  Charles  Singer, 
M.D.,  D.Litt,  F.R.C.P.  is.  Cd.  net. 

A.  and  C.  Black,  Ltd. 

India  in  Pictures  :  by  H.  Clive  Barnard,  M.A.,  B.Litt.  3s.  6d. 
Visual  Geography  :  Children  of  the  World  :  by  Agnes  Nightingale, 
is. 

Basil  Blackwell. 

The  Poetic  Procession  :  a  Beginner’s  Introduction  to  English 
Poetry:  by  J.  F.  Roxburgh,  is.  net. 

Fifty  New  Poems  for  Children.  2s.  6d.  net. 

James  Brown  and  Son. 

The  Girl  Guides’  Own  Diary  :  1923.  is.  net. 

The  Boy  Scouts’  Diary  :  1923.  is.  net. 

Cambridge  University  Press. 

Cambridge  Plain  Texts  : 

Moliere  :  L’Amour  Medecin  :  Le  Sicilien. 

Michelet  :  Saint-Louis. 

Victor  Hugo  :  Eviradnus  and  Ratbert  :  La  Legende  des 
Siecles.  is.  3d.  each. 

Cervantes  :  Rinconete  y  Cortadillo.  is.  6d. 

Sound  :  an  Elementarv  Text-Book  for  Schools  and  Colleges  :  by 
j.  W.  Capstick,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  7s.  fid. 

Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mechanics  :  by  George  Thompson  and  George  H.  Leslie,  B.Sc. 
Part  I.  2s.  net. 

W.  and  R.  Chambers,  Ltd. 

Chambers’s  Concise  Geography  of  the  World  :  with  Maps  and 
Diagrams.  2s.  6d. 

Chambers’s  New  Geography  of  the  World  :  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Diagrams  and  Maps.  2s. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  Ltd. 

Things  Big  and  Little  :  Essays  and  Sketches  :  by  Gilbert  Thomas. 
3s.  fid.  net. 

Clarendon  Press. 

The  Growth  of  Rome  :  by  P.  E.  Matheson.  2s.  fid.  net. 
Lucreti  de  Rerum  Natura  Libra  Sex  :  Recognovit  Brevique 
Adnotatione  Critica  Instruxit  Cyriilus  Bailey.  Paper  Cover, 
4s.  net  ;  Cloth,  5s.  net.  India  Paper,  7s.  fid.  net. 

The  Physical  and  Political  School  Atlas  :  by  J.  G.  Bartholomew, 
LL.D.  2s.  fid. 

Renato  Serra  :  Esame  di  Coscienza  di  du  Letterato.  is.  fid.  net. 
Renato  Serra  :  Esame  di  Coscienza  di  du  Letterato  :  edited  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Piero  Rebora.  2s.  fid.  net. 
Ancient  Rome  :  The  Lives  of  Great  Men  :  told  by  Mary  Agnes 
Hamilton.  2s.  fid. 

Richard  Cobden-Sandf.rson. 

Poems  of  Shelley  :  An  Anthology  in  Commemoration  of  the 
Poet’s  death  the  8th  July,  1822  :  edited  by  T.  J.  Cobden- 
Sanderson.  8s.  fid.  net. 

Constable  and'  Co.,  Ltd. 

Evan  Harrington  :  A  Novel  :  by  George  Meredith.  5s.  Cloth  ; 
7s.  fid.  Leather. 

Diana  of  the  Crossways  :  A  Novel :  by  George  Meredith. 
5s.  Cloth  ;  7s.  fid.  Leather. 

Frequented  Ways :  A  General  Survey  of  the  Land  Forms, 
Climates  and  Vegetation  of  Western  Europe,  considered  in 
their  relation  to  the  Life  of  Man,  including  a  detailed  Study 
of  some  Typical  Regions  :  by  Marion  I.  Newbigin,  D.Sc., 
F.R.G.S.  15s.  n£t. 


by  a  longer  review  in  a  laler  issue.) 

The  Second  Empire  :  Bonapartism  :  The  Prince  :  The  President  • 
The  Emperor  :  by  Philip  Guedalla.  16s.  net. 

Evan  Brothers,  Ltd. 

The  Kingsway  Series  of  Composition  Books  :  by  Robert  Finch. 
Book  V.  gd.  net. 

W.  and  G.  Foyle,  Ltd. 

Foyle’s  J unior  Atlas  of  the  World  :  containing  32  full-page  Maps, 
Alphabetical  Gazetteer-Index  of  5,000  Names,  and  33 
Inset  Maps.  is.  fid.  net. 

Ginn  and  Co. 

Boys  of  the  Ages :  Their  Dreams  and  Their  Crafts  :  by 
Laura  Woolsey  Lord  Scales.  3s.  3d.  net 

The  Enchanted  Past  :  True  Stories  of  the  Lands  where  Civilisa¬ 
tion  Began  :  by  Jeannette  Rector  Hodgdon.  4s.  net. 

LIachette  and  Co. 

Methode  Logique  :  Pour  l’enseignement  du  Francais  :  par 
F.  Novion.  is.  fid. 

George  G.  Harrap  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Methods  and  Experiments  in  Mental  Tests  :  by  C.  A.  Richardson, 
M.A.  3s.  fid.  net. 

The  World  Outside  :  shown  to  Children  through  Practical 
Handwork  :  by  R.  K.  and  M.  I.  R.  Polkinghorne. 

The  Chronicles  of  the  Wishfords  :  A  Continuous  Story  Reader  for 
Voung  Children  :  written  with  the  assistance  of  a  Junior 
Class  by  Anne  Pritchard,  is.  3d. 

William  Blake  and  His  Poetry :  bj^  Allardyce  Nicoll,  M.A. 
is.  fid. 

Boyhood  Stories  of  Master  Painters  and  Musicians  :  by 
Katherine  Dunlap  Cather  ;  Illustrated  by  Kathleen  I.  Nixon, 
is. 

Readings  from  the  Bible  :  Chosen  from  the  Authorised  Version 
for  use  in  Schools  :  by  B.  L.  K.  Henderson,  M.A.,  D.Litt., 
and  F.  G.  Russell,  B.A.,  Mus.Bac.  2s. 

Klipper-Klopper  and  Other  Verses  for  Children  :  by  Marjorie 
Wilson.  2s.  fid.  net. 

Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Ltd. 

Group  Tests  of  Intelligence  :  by  Philip  Boswood  Ballard,  M.A., 
D.Lit.  fis.  net. 

W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  Ltd. 

Edina  Geographies  :  Book  V.  North  America,  is.  net. 

Book  VI.  Physical,  is.  fid.  net. 

The  Lindsey  Press. 

Essex  Hall  Lecture,  1922  :  Orthodoxy.  Rt.  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher, 
is.  net. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

La  Vida  de  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  :  edited  by  LI.  J.  Chaytor,  M.A. 
Limp,  3s.  fid.  net ;  Cloth,  4s.  fid.  net. 

McDougall’s  Educational  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Economics  of  Commerce  :  by  G.  S.  Maxton,  M.A.  is.  fid. 

The  Way  of  the  Citizen  :  by  E.  L.  Bryson,  is.  fid. 

Post  Cards  :  Life  in  Other  Lands  :  Japan  Series' 8.  Set  of  Six. 
8d.  net. 

Wall  Pictures  :  Life  in  Other  Lands  :  Life  in  Africa.  Mounted 
on  Roller.  5s.  net. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

A  Christmas  Carol :  In  Prose,  being  A  Ghost  Story  of  Christmas  : 
by  Charles  Dickens  :  edited  by  Christina  F.  Knox,  M.A. 
is.  fid. 

The  English  Citizen  :  His  Life  and  Duty  :  by  the  late  Charles 
Henry  Wyatt,  M.A.  3s. 

Mills  and  Boon,  Ltd. 

Outlines  of  the  Calculus  :  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  : 
by  Terry  Thomas,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc.,  LL.B.  3s.  fid.  net. 

Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Nelson’s  English  Practice  :  A  Graduated  Series  designed  to  teach 
Spelling,  Reading,  Sentence  Formation,  Dramatization, 
Speaking,  Practical  Composition,  and  Everyday  Grammar. 
Part  IV.  is.  2d.  Part  V.  is.  3d.  Part  VI.  is.  3d. 

Nelson’s  Individual  Infant  School  Series  :  Nursery  Rhyme 
Building  Exercises.  4c!.  net. 

(Continued  on  page  362.) 
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GLASS-BOOKS  ON  FRENCH 


THE  TUTORIAL  FRENCH  ACCIDENCE. 

I3y  Ernest  Weekley,  M.A.  With  Exorcises.  Fourth 
Edition.  5s.  Exercises  (separately),  2s.  3d. 

This  work  presents  a  complete  account  of  French  inflexions  anti  brings  into  j 
prominence  all  points  of  fundamental  importance. 

] 

THE  TUTORIAL  FRENCH  SYNTAX. 

By  Professor  Ernest  Weekley,  M.A.,  and  A.  J.  Wyatt,  j 
M.A.  With  Exercises.  Second  Edition.  5s.  The  ! 
Exercises  (separately),  Is.  9d. 

Stress  is  laid  upon  constructions  in  which  French  and  English  differ. 

THE  MATRICULATION  FRENCH  COURSE. 

By  Professor  Ernest  Weekley,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition  5s. 

This  work  includes  accidence,  elementary  syntax,  exercises,  and  passages  for 
translation  into  French.  Exercises  and  continuous  passages  for  translation  into 
French  such  as  are  now  set  at  Matriculation  are  provided. 

SENIOR  FRENCH  COURSE. 

By  Professor  Weekley,  M.A.,  and  Claude  Gilli,  B.A.  5s. 

The  text  is  substantially  that  of  Professor  Weekley’s  Matriculation  French  Course, 
but  the  exercises  and  passages  for  translation  into  French  are  different. 

NEW  JUNIOR  FRENCH  COURSE. 

By  G.  A.  Roberts,  M.A.  4s. 

A  year’s  Course  in  Reading,  Grammar,  and  Translation  into  French,  with  material 
for  oral  practice,  for  use  in  the  junior  and  middle  forms  of  schools. 

PRELIMINARY  FRENCH  COURSE. 

By  H.  J.  Chaytor,  M.A.,  and  H.  E.  Truelove,  B.A. 
Second  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

A  beginner’s  course  leading  up  to  the  Neiv  Junior  French  Course.  Contains 
grammar  and  translation  from  and  into  French,  with  provision  for  oral  work. 


DIRECT  FRENCH  COURSE. 

By  H.  j.  Chaytor,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  With  Vocabulary 
French-English.  3s. 

The  book  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  pass  from  elementary  to  secondary 
schools  at  the  age  of  iz  or  13  with  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  French,  but  it  has  been 
found  to  be  a  most  suitable  book  for  beginners  generally. 

SECOND  YEAR  DIRECT  FRENCH  COURSE. 

By  G.  A.  Roberts,  M.A.,  and  H.  J.  Chaytor,  M.A.  With 
Vocabulary  French-English,  and  numerous  illustrations. 

3s. 

A  Second  Year’s  Course  following  on  Mr.  Cliaytor’s  “  Direct  French  Course.” 


You  can  qualify  to  teach 
Commercial  Subjects - 

^  ■  by  taking  up  in 

your  spare  time 


FRENCH  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 

By  Professor  Ernest  Weekley,  M.A.  Third  Edition 
Enlarged.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  5s. 

This  book  contains  a  resume  of  the  most  important  rules  of  syntax,  accompanied 
by  illustrative  exeicises,  practical  hints,  and  a  number  of  graduated  continuous 
extracts  for  translation. 


GROUNDWORK  OF  FRENCH  COMPOSITION. 

By  Professor  Ernest  Weekley,  M.A.  3s. 

This  is  an  introductory  book  containing  the  main  rules  of  French  syntax  as  they 
affect  composition,  general  hints  on  the  turning  of  English  into  French,  and  a  number 

rrt  PYtraetc 


MATRICULATION  FRENCH  ESSAYS. 

By  H.  J.  Chaytor,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Hartog,  MA 

2s.  3d. 


A  carefully  graduated  course  in  Free  Composition  in  French  suitable 
tions  of  the  standard  of  Loudon  Matriculation. 


for  oxamina- 


Complete  Catalogue  of  Educational  Publications 
on  application. 


I 


post  free 


Unibershtp  tutorial  Htb. 

High  Street,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


PITMAN’S  POSTAL  COURSES 

Why  not  pursue  the  study  of  commercial  subjects 
at  home  by  means  of  Pitman’s  Postal  Tuition  ? 
There  are  eighty  separate  and  distinct  courses 
available,  arid  these  may  be  taken  up  at  any 
point.  The  courses  are  fully  described  in  the 
booklet  “  Home  Study,”  which  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  teacher. 


206  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW, 
LONDON,  W.C.  1. 

Principal  : 

R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  LL.D. 


Write  for  details  stating 
the  subjects  in  which 
yon  are  interested. 

WRITE  TO-DAY. 
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Oxford  University  Press. 

Somerville  College  1879-1921  :  by  Muriel  St.  Clare  Byrne  and 
Catherine  Hope  Mansfield  :  with  an  Introductory  Chapter  by 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Green,  a  Preface  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  a 
portrait  of  Mary  Somerville,  and  seven  illustrations  by 
Edmund  H.  New.  6s.  net. 

Stanley  Paul  and  Co. 

Two  Novels  by  Cecil  Adair  : — 

Maid  of  the  Moonflower. 

Francesca.  2s.  net  each. 

The  Son  Who  Came  Back  :  a  wonderful  tale  of  Dual  Personality  : 
by  E.  Everett-Green.  7s.  6d.  net. 

George  Philip  and  Son,  Ltd. 

A  Graded  Course  of  Geography  :  Book  II — Second  Year  : 
Earth’s  Crust,  Land  Forms,  and  Primitive  Communities  : 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Africa:  by  E.  S.  Price.  2s. 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

A  Guide  to  School  Handicrafts  :  by  Herbert  Turner.  5s.  net. 

Rivingtons. 

Elementary  French  Reading  Book  :  by  A.  R.  Florian,  M.A. 
2s .  9d. 

J.  Saville  and  Co. 

Child  Wispers  :  by  Enid  Blyton.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Dances  for  Children  :  arranged  by  Doreen  K.  Miller.  Music  by 
D.  H.  Wassell,  Mus.B.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Fairy  Pipes  :  Songs  for  Children  :  words  by  Ivy  Sheirson. 
Music  by  D.  H.  Wassell,  Mus.B.  3s.  net. 

Rhythmic  Games  :  Dramatised  :  by  Amy  Hill.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Skeffington  and  Son,  Ltd. 

Old  Man  Circumstance  :  by  G.  Stewart  Sharr.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Student  Christian  Movement. 

Suggestions  for  a  Syllabus  in  Religious  Teaching  :  New  Inter¬ 
denominational  Edition  :  by  G.  B.  Ayre.  4s.  net. 

University  of  London  Press,  Ltd. 

Modern  Developments  in  Educational  Practice  :  by  j  ohn  Adams, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.  6s.  net. 

PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

The  Outline  of  Science  :  edited  by  Prof.  J .  Arthur  Thomson. 
Parts  16,  17,  and  18.  is.  2d.  net  each. 

Modern  Languages  :  a  Review  of  Foreign  Letters,  Science,  and 
the  Arts  :  edited  by  E.  A.  Craddock.  June,  1922.  is.  6d. 
net. 

Parents’  Review  :  edited  by  Charlotte  M.  Mason.  July,  1922. 
gd.  net. 

Outward  Bound  :  edited  by  Basil  Mathews.  July,  1922. 
is.  net. 

Discovery  :  a  monthly  popular  journal  of  knowledge  :  edited  by 
Edward  Liveing,  B.A.  July,  1922.  is.  net. 

Science  Progress  :  a  Quarterly  Review  of  Scientific  Thought, 
Work  and  Affairs:  edited  by  Sir  Ronald  Ross,  K.C.B., 
Iv.C.M.G.  July,  1922.  6s.  net. 

History  :  a  quarterly  journal  of  the  Historical  Association  : 
edited  by  Miss  E.  Jeffries  Davis,  M.A.  July,  1922.  2s.  net. 


The  Education  Committee  of  Barnsley  has  placed  the 
management  of  the  evening  continuation  schools  in  the 
hands  of  the  Principal  of  the  Technical  School.  They  will 
be  part  of  the  Technical  School  organisation  and  will 
constitute  branch  technical  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.  An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  induce  a  larger  number  of 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  branch  technical 
schools  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  elementary  schools. 

A  new  department,  consisting  of  a  large  chemical  labora¬ 
tory,  physics  laboratory,  and  lecture  room,  is  now  being 
fitted  up  for  the  Barnsley  Technical  School.  The  contrac¬ 
tors  for  the  furniture  and  fittings  are  Messrs.  George  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  Birmingham.  It  is  intended  to  have  the  department 
ready  for  the  opening  of  the  new  session  in  Sept-ember. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS. 

Messrs.  W.  Heffer  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Publishers,  Cambridge, 
have  in  the  press  a  translation  into  Latin  Verse  (the  English  and 
the  Latin  facing  each  other)  of  R.  L.  Stevenson’s  “  A  Child’s 
Garden  of  Verses,”  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Glover,  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

At  first  it  might  seem  impossible  to  translate  a  volume  like 
R.  L.  Stevenson’s  "  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses  ”  into  Latin— 
Latin  the  most  "  grown-up  ”  of  all  languages.  But  after  all  the 
expression  of  sheer  gaiety  or  pure  nonsense  was  in  fact  neither 
outside  the  range  of  the  Latin  mind  nor  outside  its  impulses. 
The  translator  was  asked  to  do  some  of  the  poems  into  Latin, 
and  for  a  purpose.  There  was  a  class  of  girls  in  a  famous  school 
who  had  already  begun  Latin,  but  did  not  greatly  rejoice  in 
"  Quintilian  made  easy,”  and  their  teacher  wanted  to  try  an 
experiment.  The  versions  were  produced — some  of  them  almost 
came  of  themselves  ;  and  they  appeared  to  give  pleasure.  The 
translator  had  long  loved  Stevenson’s  book,  and,  picking  a  few 
pieces  here  and  there,  he  found  that  he  enjoyed  his  task.  There 
was  something  of  a  challenge  about  it,  something  that  piqued  him, 
and  there  was  something  of  adventure  in  it ;  Stevenson  can  be 
so  very  Stevensonian.  What  was  the  Latin  for  “  tea,”  for 
"  wedding-cake,”  for  the  railway  train  ?  And  where  were  lead 
soldiers  in  the  dictionary,  and  lady-birds,  and  a  good  many  other 
things  ? 

However,  by  frontal  or  by  flank  attack  the  positions  were 
carried  or  masked,  and  the  whole  book  was  done.  If  other  school¬ 
mistresses  or  masters  like  to  try  the  experiment, here  is  the  material, 
and  if  the  children  prefer  “  Quintilian  made  easy,”  let  them  have 
him  by  all  means  :  he  is  a  great  author.  Perhaps  there  are  still 
middle-aged  people  here  and  there  who  have  an  old  friendship 
both  with  R.  L.  S.  and  with  Q.  Horatius,  and  may  be  glad  to  see 
them  meet. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Murby  and  Co.  have  now  ready  a  new 
edition  of  both  Dr.  Knapp’s  Commentaries.  The  larger  has  a  new 
note  on  the  question  of  authorship  of  the  third  Gospel  and  is  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  theological  students.  The  smaller  is  a 
simplified  abridgment  for  schools. 

In  the  Autumn  the  Cambridge  University  Press  will  publish 

“  Stories  of  the  Victorian  Writers,”  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Walker.  An 
elementary  introduction  to  Victorian  literature  for  the  lower 
forms  of  schools,  containing  biographical  chapters  (with  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  respective  authors’  works)  on  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
Macaulay,  Robert  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning,  Tennyson, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  the  Brontes,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  George  Eliot. 
There  will  be  eight  illustrations. 

Other  books  to  be  published  at  the  same  time  are  : — 

Three  new  volumes  in  the  Pitt  Press  Series.  Chaucer  : 
”  The  Prioress’s  Tale  ”  and  "  The  Tale  of  Sir  Thopas  ”  by  Miss 
L.  Winstanley.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  :  "  Religio  Medici,”  edited 
by  W.  Murison.  With  introduction  and  notes.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  :  “  Hydriotaphia,”  edited  by  W.  Murison.  With 

introduction  and  notes. 

Readings  in  English  Social  History,  Vol.  V.,  by  R.  B.  Morgan, 
covering  the  period  1688-1837.  With  fourteen  plates.  This 
volume  completes  the  series. 

Messrs.  George  G.  Harrap  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  just 
published  a  book  entitled  “  English  Study  and  English  Writing,’’ 
by  Henry  Adelbert  White.  One  principle  is  stressed  throughout  : 
We  acquire  a  good  English  style  by  observation  and  by  practice. 
A  working  knowledge  of  grammar  is  now  regarded  as  essential, 
and  this  book  insists  upon  such  a  desideratum.  It  also  insists 
upon  the  study  of  authors  rather  than  that  of  histories  of  literature 
and  criticism. 

University  Vacation  Courses  in  France. 

From  the  Office  National  des  Universites  et  Ecoles  Fran9aises, 
50,  Russell  Square,  W.C.  1.,  we  have  received  an  attractive 
booklet  giving  particulars  of  vacation  courses  in  France,  and 
showing  the  possibility  of  combining  a  very  pleasant  holiday  with 
an  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  the  French  language  and 
people. 

Teaching  Certificates  in  Dalcroze  Eurhythmies. 

At  the  examination  for  the  Teaching  Certificate  in  Eurhythmies 
held  at  the  London  School  on  July  3rd,  4th,  and  5th,  1922,  the 
following  were  successful  : —  Bland,  Iris  Patricia  ;  McCleary, 
Fiona  ;  Mapother,  Barbara  ;  Rankin,  Irene  Keightley  ;  Tingey, 
Nathalie  ;  Webb,  Una  Rosaleen. 
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THE  INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS : 

Grove  House,  Roehampton  Lane,  S.W.  15. 

DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL  : 

Colet  Gardens,  W.  Kensington,  W.  14. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  M.A. 

Hon.  Treasurer:  Secretary: 

Mr.  A.  Dodds  Fairbairn.  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 


Students  are  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the  National  Froebel  Union. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  as  to  Scholarships,  Loan  Fund,  and  Grants  from 
the  Board  of  Education  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal, 

MISS  E.  E.  LAWRENCE. 


CAREY’S  GRADUS. 

“  GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM  ” 

With  the  English  Meanings. 

Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  Post  8vo.,  Cloth,  Price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY, 

Stationers’  Hall,  LONDON. 


MEDICAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

THE 

UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION 
POSTAL  INSTITUTION 

provides  courses  in  preparation  for  Medical  Preliminary  Examinations,  more 
particularly  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Full  preparation  in  all  subjects,  120  lessons,  61  gns.  ;  but  the  number  of  lessons 
required  varies  according  to  the  students’  knowledge  at  starting.  Each  lesson 
consists  of  very  full  lesson  notes,  papers  of  questions,  and  answer-notes. 

Oral  tuition,  if  preferred,  private  or  in  class,  with  or  without  residence. 

Prospectus  and  full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 

Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A.  (Lond.), 

17,  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


The  Future  Career  Association. 

3d)oIasttr  agrnts 

Director  -  H.  Becker.  Established  1904. 

Qualified  Masters  and  Mistresses  in  any  Subject  always  obtain  good 

APPOINTMENTS 

through  the 

FUTURE  CAREER  ASSOCIATION. 

Employment  Specialists  for  Educated  Men  and  Women. 

NO  REGISTRATION  FEES. 


PARTNERSHIPS  IN  SCHOOLS  NEGOTIATED. 


Roland  House,  Old  Brompton  Road,  S.  Kensington,  S.W. 7 


Mtemorials 


MURAL  TABLETS  IN  CAST,  ENGRAVED  AND 
REPOUSSE  BRONZE  OR  BRASS,  CARVED  OAK,  &c. 

SWANSER  &  SON,  ART  METAL  WORKERS 

Dept.  (E),  52,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.  2 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements.  Ruled  both  sides. 
Packed  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets  . .  . .  per  Ream,  4s.  3d. 

,,  960  ,,  . .  . .  ,,  8s.  6d. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Junior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Preliminary,  3  Books  1/10. 
Music  Paper,  2/6  100  Sheets. 

Remittances  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  Co.,  Wholesale  &  Retail  Stationers, 

Telephone  :  Chancery  7690.  63,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 


LIST  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Names  of  Associations  are  inserted  in  this  list  at  a  special  rate.  Particulars 
may  he  obtained  from  the  Advertisement  Manager  of  “ The  Educational  Times.” 


Agency,  Joint  Scholastic,  Ltd. — Registrar  :  Mr. 

E.  A.  Virgo,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Agency  for  Women  Teachers,  Joint. — Registrar  : 
Miss  A.  M.  Fountain,  Oakley  House,  14-18,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Art  Masters,  National  Society  of. — Secretary : 
Mr.  A.  Shuttleworth,  29,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Auto-Education  Institute  - —  93,  Gt.  Russell  Street, 
W.C.  1.  Directress,  Dr.  Jessie  White. 

Associated  Board  of  the  R.A.M.  and  the  R.C.M. 

Secretary  :  James  Muir,  14  and  15,  Bedford  Square, 
W.C.  1. 

British  Association  for  Physical  Training  (In¬ 
corporated)  . — Secretary  :  T. Williams,  25,  Chalcroft 
Road,  Lee,  S.E.  13. 


Church  Education  Corporation. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Osborne,  34,  Denison  House,  Westminster, 
S.W.  1. 

College  of  Preceptors. — Secretary  :  Mr.  G.  Chalmers, 
2,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  School  of  Eurhythmies. — Secretary  :  P- 
Ingham,  23,  Store  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

Hon.  Secretary :  Mrs.  Eckhard,  Broome  House, 
Didsbury,  Manchester. 

Education  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C. — Secretary  :  Miss  G. 
Morris,  B.A. 

English  Folk  Dance  Society. — Secretary  :  7,  Sicilian 
House,  Sicilian  Avenue,  W.C.  1. 


Froebel  Educational  Institute. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A.,  Colet  Cardens,  West 
Kensington,  W.  14. 

Guildhall  School  of  Music. — Secretary  :  Mr.  H. 
Saxe  Wyndham,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C.  4. 

Musicians,  Incorporated  Society  of. — Secretary: 
Mr.  H.  Chadfield,  19,  Berners  Street,  W.  1. 

Teachers  Registration  Council.— Secretary  :  Mr. 
Frank  Roscoe,  M.A.,  47,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.  1. 
(Letters  to  be  addressed  “  The  Secretary.”) 
Training  School  for  Music  Teachers. — Secretary  : 
Mr.  Edgar  B.  Wilson,  73,  .High  Street,  Marylebone, 
W.  L 

Trinity  College  of  Music. — Secretary:  Mr.  C.  N.  H- 
Rodwell,  Mandeville  Place,  Manchester  Square,  W- 
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Truman.  &Kn  ioKtley 

■  SCHOLASTIC  AGEN  I  S  'LTD^^ 


To  ASSISTANT  MASTERS 
ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES 

LADY  MATEONS 

Messrs.  Truman  and  Knightley  are  already  receiving  instructions  regarding  after 
Easter  and  September  vacancies  in  Public  and  Private  Schools  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  candidates  seeking  appointments. 

There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 

The  Terms  to  those  securing  engagements  through  this  Agency  are  : — 

On  accepting  the  engagement  10s.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
term  of  such  engagement  2\  per  cent,  on  the  first  year’s 
salary,  with  an  additional  fee  of  £1  if  the  post  be  resident. 

Special  terms  for  temporary  engagements. 

These  fees  are  reckoned  on  the  lowest  possible  basis  consistent  with  efficient 
service,  and  compare  very  favourably  with  those  charged  by  any  other  agency. 


SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  seeking  Partnerships  in,  or  to  take  over 
Schools  of  their  own,  should  communicate  personally  with 
Mr.  TRUMAN,  who  undertakes  all  negotiations  connected  with  the 
Transfer  of  Schools,  and  who  is  in  a  position  to  offer  assistance 
and  sound  advice  to  purchasers,  to  whom  no  charge  is  made. 


OFFICES  : 

61,  CONDUIT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1. 

Telegrams:  “  TUTORESS,  PHONE,  LONDON.”  Telephone  Nos. :  MAYFAIR  1063,  1064. 


Printed  by  The  Birmingham  Printers,  Ltd.,  42-44,  Hill  Street,  Birmingham,  and  Published  by  the  Proprietors  at  23,  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury 

Square,  London,  W.C.  1.  [Entered  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter.] 
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THE  EDUCATION  GUILD 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  &  IRELAND. 

(Late  The  Teachers’  Guild). 

Established  1884. 

President  (1922)  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gorell,  C.B.E., 
M.C. 

Objects. — To  promote  Co-operation  and 
facilitate  Interchange  of  Opinion 
among  all  persons  interested  in  the 
Study  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Guild  offers  to  all  members  the  use 
of  a  Social  Club  where  Educational  Papers 
may  be  seen  and  Meals  obtained.  Bed¬ 
room  accommodation  is  also  available  for 
limited  periods.  Lectures  and  Conferences 
are  held  regularly  throughout  the  year. 

Subscription  to  the  Guild  10s.  per 
annum  (minimum)  or  a  Life  Member¬ 
ship  Fee  of  ^10.  Entrance  Fee,  10s. 

For  Forms  and  further  particulars 
apply  to 

The  General  Secretary, 

9  and  10,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.i. 


SEPTEMBER,  1922. 


|  Price  Sixpence  Net. 
1  By  Post ,  Eightpence 


EDUCATION 
on  the 

DALTON  PLAN. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OF  THE  R.A.M.  and  the  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron  :  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
President :  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 

!  Written  Examinations  held  in  March  and  November 
at  all  Centres.  In  practical  Subjects  in  March — April 
|  at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
|  Provincial  Centres  in  November — December  also. 
Entries  for  the  November — December  Examinations 
close  Wednesday,  October  18th,  1922. 

“SCHOOL”  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a  year, 
viz.,  March  —  April,  June  —  July,  and  October— 
November.  Entries  for  the  October  —  November 
Examinations  close  Wednesday,  October  nth,  1922. 

ELOCUTION  EXAMINATIONS  will  be  held  at 
certain  fixed  centres  in  March — April,  June — July, 
and  October — November  each  year.  See  Elocution 
Syllabus. 

Examination  Music  for  Pianoforte  and  for  Violin, 
Scales  for  Pianoforte,  and  past  Written  Papers,  are 
j  published  officially  by  the  Board,  and  can  be  obtained 
!  from  the  Central  Office  or  through  any  Music  Seller. 
The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  the  R.C.M.  for  2  or  3  years. 


Syllabuses  A  and  B,  Elocution  Syllabus,  entry  forms, 
and  any  further  information  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application  to — JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

14  and  15,  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.i. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1849. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  i. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Registered  Teachers,  and  others  who 
have  passed  an  examination  satisfactory 
to  the  Council,  are  eligible  for  membership 
of  the  College. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 

DIPLOMAS. 

The  revised  Regulations  for  the  A.C.P. 
and  L.C.P.  Examinations  and  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  F.C.P.  Diploma  are  now  ready, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION. 

Preliminary  Examinations  for  intending 
Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical 
Students  are  held  in  March,  June,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  December. 


IJmbersrttp 

Corresponbence  College. 

Founded  1887. 

PRINCIPAL:  WILLIAM  BRIGGS,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S. 


From  the  foundation  of  the  College  in 
1887  to  the  end  of  1914,  22,472  U.C.C. 
Students  passed  London  University 
Examinations,  averaging  over  1 ,000 
annually  during  the  nine  years  1906-14. 
During  the  War  the  number  of  successes 
naturally  decreased,  but.  in  1920  the 
number  of  passes  was  1,007,  and  in  1921 
the  unprecedented  total  of  1,357  was 
reached. 


Complete  prospectus 

giving  particulars  of  Courses  of  Prepara¬ 
tion  for  London  University  Examinations, 
post  free  from  the  Secretary. 

No.  14,  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 


THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY 
OF  MUSICIANS. 

Founded  1882.  Incorporated  1892. 

Objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  claims  the  interest  and  support  of 
every  Teacher  of  Music  in  its  work  of  organisation, 
which,  owing  to  recent  legislation,  has  now  become  a 
necessity  to  the  Profession  if  the  interests  of  the 
Professional  Musicians  of  the  country  are  to  be  safe¬ 
guarded. 

*  Advantage  of  Membership. 

An  Annual  Conference. 

Sectional  Meetings. 

Benevolent  Fund. 

Orphan  Fund. 

Register  of  Members  (Annual). 

Legal  advice  and  assistance  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  Profession. 

Nomination  Forms  and  all  further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary, 
T.S.M.,  19,  Berners  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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MRS.  HOSTER’S 


NORMAL 


Normal  Corr.  College. 

(Founded  1889.) 


Secretarial  Training  College, 

29,  GROSVENOR  PLACE,  S.W.  1. 

This  well-known  TRAINING  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  well-educated  girls  who,  leaving  school 
or  college,  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  professional 
career. 

PUPILS  CAN  START  ANY  TIME 
PROVIDED  THERE  IS  A  VACANCY. 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  &  Camb.  Locals. 


County  Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 

Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying 

Exams. 


Part  of  the  Course  can  be  taken  by  Correspondence. 
REFERENCES : 

The  Countess  of  Mayo. 

The  Countess  (Dowager)  of  Desart. 

The  Viscountess  St.  Cyres.  The  Lady  Pirrie. 

Claude  Montefiore,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Wainwright,  Pollock  and  Co.,  Solicitors. 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Yglesias.  And  many  others. 

ALL  communications  to  be  addressed  to — 

MRS.  HOSTER, 

St.  Stephen's  Chambers,  Telegraph  St.,  E.C.  2. 


Second-hand  School  Books 


i 


SEND  FOR  NORMAL  GUIDE. 

Cr.  8  vo. 

72  pages.  Price  6d.  net. 

FREE. 

To  readers  of  this  paper  on 
receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 

47,  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.  22, 
and  110,  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E.  1. 


FOR  SCHOOL  AND  ADULT  ENTERTAIN¬ 
MENTS.— The  old  favourites :  “  A  Plot  for  a 

Pardon,”  “  Caught,”  “  The  Absent  Professor,” 
“  Before  Nine,”  “  Aunt  Tabitha’s  Will,”  “  The 
Five  Georges,”  etc.,  etc.  No  fee  for  performance. 
3d.  each,  postage  extra.  Complete,  paper  cover, 
2s.— From  Author,  171,  Camden  Road,  N.W.I. 


Please  Write  for  Catalogue  to 

GEORGE  OVER, 

Educational  Bookseller,  RUGBY 


THE  CHILDREN’S  CHRIST, 
By  Ina  Kitson  Clark. 

Foreword  by  the  Vicar  of  Leeds.  Six 
scenes  for  children’s  acting.  (No  sacred' 
characters  represented.)  On  sale  at 
S.P.C.K.  Depot,  5,  Albion  Place,  Leeds 

Price  3d. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY,  Ltd., 

29,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.  1. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’  GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

Registrar  :  Mr.  E.  A.  Virgo. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore 
charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1-30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays  from 
11  a.m.  to  12-30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


JOINT  AGENCY  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

Oakley  House, 

14,  16,  and  18,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 

Under  the  management  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of 
Preceptors,  Head  Mistresses’  Association, 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses,  and 
Welsh  County  Schools  Association. 

*  |  'HIS  AGENCY  has  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews — (During  August)  : 

11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 
When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be  I 
arranged. 

Registrar  :  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


Auto -Education  Institute. 

93,  Great  Russell  St.,  W.C.  1. 

LECTURES  by  Dr.  White  recommence  on  Sept.  18th, 
at  6  p.m.,  and  include  Two  Courses  of  Five  on  “  The 
Dexterito  Appliances  for  Number  Work  for 
(1)  Infant  (2)  Upper  Classes  ”  (fee  5s.  each,  days 
Monday  and  Thursday)  ;  a  Course  of  Five  on  “  The 
Dexterito  Phonic  Colour  Script  for  Teaching 
Writing  and  Reading  ”  (fee  5s.,  day,  Wednesday)  ; 
a  Course  of  Three  on  “  Mr.  Cyril  Burt’s  Mental 
and  Scholastic  Tests  ”  (fee  3s.,  day,  Tuesday). 

On  Saturday  evenings  informal  discussions  will  be 
held  on  Educational  Topics  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
Montessori  and  Dalton  Plan  Teachers  together. 


THE  INCORPORATED  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 


President :  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
Offices  :  25,  Chalcroft  Road,  Lee,  London,  S.E.13. 

THE  Association  is  the  Amalgamated  Incor¬ 
porated  British  College  of  Physical  Education 
founded  in  1891,  the  Incorporated  Gymnastic 
Teachers’  Institute  founded  in  1897,  and  the  National 
Society  of  Physical  Education  founded  in  1897,  and 
is  an  Examining  Body  for  Teachers  of  Physical 
Training. 

The  syllabus  of  examinations  provides  for  a  three 
years’  course  in  Physical  Training  and  includes  the 
British  and  Swedish  systems  and  that  contained  in  the 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 


A  special  examination  is  held  for  the  Elementary 
School  Teachers’  Certificate  for  Physical  Training. 

For  particulars  of  the  examinations,  conditions  of 
membership,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  T. 
Williams. 

Educational  Authorities  and  Principals  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  requiring  fully  qualified  Teachers  of 
Physical  Training  should  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


ALEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.) 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors 

prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA  &  DEGREE  EXAMINATIONS. 

31  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  3,000  successes 
Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  by 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write  fully  to  the  Principal,  or  call  personally,  at 
THE  CENTRAL  TUTORIAL  CLASSES, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  I. 

WAR  MEMORIALS 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Exquisite  design  and  finest  craftsmanship. 
Send  for  Book  29. 

F.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

27,  Eastcastle  Street,  LONDON,  W.l. 

UNIVERSITY  of  St.  ANDREWS. 

L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are 
strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are 
or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Bedford, 
Belfast,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Exeter,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London, 
Manchester,  Middlesbrough,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Plymouth,  St.  Andrews 
Sheffield,  Southampton,  and  several  other  towns.  ’ 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

SECOND-HAND. 

State  wants — • 

GALLOWAY  &  PORTER 
University  Booksellers,  Cambridge. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 

Principal  :  George  Senter,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C. 

EVENING  COURSES  specially 
adapted  for  teachers  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  day,  who  desire  to 
study  for  the  degrees  of  the 

UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON, 

in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science, 
and  for  the  Geography  Diploma. 

Facilities  are  also  provided  for 
Post-Graduate  and  Research  Work. 


Calendar  1/-,  By  Post  1/5.  Prospectus  Free. 


For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary : 

Birkbeck  College,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 4. 


FOR  SALE.  • 


HUNSTANTON.  Vacant  Possession.  Suitable 

for  first  class  school.  Large  semi-detached  Freehold 
Corner  Residence  on  sea  front,  with  tennis  court  and 
playground.  -Apply  Ingram  Watson,  Hunstanton, 
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THE  HATIONAL  SOCIETY 

OF 

ART  MASTERS 

Patron  : 

His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  King. 


SCHOOL  DRAWING  CERTIFICATE  FOR 
TEACHERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Examinations  are  held  in  May, 

—  Entries  close  on  March  24th.  — 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  DRAWING  FOR 
SECONDARY  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  Examinations  are  held  in  June, 

-  Entries  close  May  10th.  - 

INTERNAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  ART  AND  ART  CLASSES. 

Dates  are  arranged  to  suit  individual  Schools. 

Copies  of  these  schemes  and  forms 
of  application  may  be  obtained  on 
—  application  to  the  Secretary,  — 

ALFRED  SHUTTLEWORTH, 

A.R.C.A. 

29,  Gordon  Square,  London,  W.C.l. 


YOUR  SON’S  CAREER 

THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSIOH 

Parents  and  Guardians  desiring 
information  and  advice  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Medical  Curriculum 
should  write  for  full  particulars 
to  A.  E.  Webb-Johnson,  C.B.E., 
D.S.O.,  F.R.C.S.,  the  Dean. 

Ni  TE  :  Present  Curriculum,  fv  e  years ,  after 
January,  1923,  will  be  extended  to  six  years. 

THE  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

(University  of  London) , 

Berners  Street,  London,  W.l. 

The  Entire  Medical  Curriculum  can 
be  taken  at  this  Medical  School. 

Entrance  Scholarship  Exam¬ 
inations  begin  September  18th . 
Applications  must  be  received 
by  Saturday,  September  9th. 
ANNUAL  VALUE  of  SCHOLARSHIPS  and 
PRIZES  EXCEEDS  £1000. 


KnlversU?  tutorial  Collage, 

( Incorporated  with  University  Correspondence  Collette.) 

LONDON. 


ORAL  CLASSES 

FOR 

LOHDOH  MATRICULATION. 


LADORATORY  WORK 

IN 

Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time,  either 
during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School  Vacation,  in 
all  subjects  for  London  University  and  other  Examina¬ 
tions,  or  for  Independent  Study. 


Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 

THE  VICE-PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C.l. 


SCHOLARSHIP. 


$T.  JOHN’S  SCHOOL,  LEATHER- 

HEAD.  —  In  addition  to  sons  of  living  clergy 
elected  on  the  Free  Foundation,  Supplementary 
Foundationers  (sons  of  living  clergy  only)  are  received 
at  the  annual  fee  of  45  guineas.  The  School  is  also 
open  to  sons  of  Clergy  or  Laymen  paying  full  fees, 
viz.,  Clergy  95  guineas,  Laymen  105  guineas  per  annum. 
Day-Boys  33  guineas  per  annum.  Modern  School 
buildings  for  240  boys.  Boys  prepared  for  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  Army  and  Civil  Service  Examinations,  etc. 
Leaving  Scholarships.  One  or  two  Albany  Scholar¬ 
ships  awarded  each  year.  Also  three  Entrance 
Scholarships,  value  £45,  £35,  and  £25  per  annum. 
Scholarship  examination  for  1923  on  the  first  Wednes¬ 
day  in  July  ;  entries  close  the  last  day  of  June.  For 
Prospectus,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Head  Master,  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Downes. 


POST  VACANT. 


KENT  EDUCATION  COM- 

MITTEE. 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  RAMSGATE. 

HEAD  MISTRESS  required  in  January  next  for  the 
above-named  School.  Candidates  must  hold  a 
Degree  or  its  equivalent  from  a  British  University  and 
must  be  experienced  in  Secondary  School  Work. 

Initial  salary,  £500  ;  annual  increments,  £30  ; 
maximum,  £700.  There  are  at  present  about  300 
pupils  in  the  School. 

Forms  of  application  and  scale  of  salaries  may  be 
obtained— on  receipt  of  a  stamped,  addressed,  foolscap 
envelope — from  Mr.  C.  W.  Leggett,  Chatham  House, 
Ramsgate,  to  whom  applications  should  be  sent  not 
later  than  23rd  September,  1922. 

E.  SALTER  DAVIES, 

Director  of  Education. 

11th  August,  1922. 


HANDICRAFTS  IN  SCHOOLS 

The  Dryad  list  of  materials  is  full  of 
sugoxstions  and  help.  It  includes- 
Rarfia.  Cane.  Willcxu.  Rush,  Simple 
weaving;  Embroidery.  Linoleum  cut- 
ting-,  lools.  Books,  etc.etc.and  Loan 
collections  of  gaod  examples,  all 
chosen  by  practical  workers  and 
as  used  In  our  own  works 
YOU  CAN  ONLY  DO  GOOD  WORK 
WITH  GOOD  MATERIALS 
Post  free  from  10 dept. 

DRYAD  WORKS.  LEICESTER 


THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUSE,  North- 
wood  Hall,  Northwood,  Middlesex. 

A  New  Era  School  for  young  Boys  and 
Girls,  on  Montessori  lines.  Happy 
individual  work.  No  uniform.  No 
extras.  A  few  backward  children 
received.  Numerous  professional  refer¬ 
ences  on  application  to  the  Principal, 
Mrs.  K.  H.  Bird. 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  (  of1  London) 

REGENT’S  PARK,  LONDON,  N.W.  1. 


Principal  -  Miss  M.  J.  TUKE,  M.A. 


DECREE  COURSES  IN  COURSE  OF  TRAINING 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCE.  IN  SOCIAL  WORK. 

FOR  RESIDENT  AND  DAY  STUDENTS. 

AUTUMN  TERM  BEGINS  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  5th,  1922. 
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Guildhall  School  of  Music 

Corporation  of  London. 

VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 

PRINCIPAL  : 

SIR  LANDON  RONALD. 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  in  all  Musical  Subjects  and 
STAGE  TRAINING  in  Elocution,  Gesture,  Stage 
Dancing,  Opera  and  Film  work. 

COMPLETE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  at  in¬ 
clusive  fees,  £9  9s.  and  £\2  12s.,  Opera  Class 
Saturdays. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR 
TEACHERS,  approved  by  Teachers  Registra¬ 
tion  Council. 

Autumn  Term,  commences  Monday,  September  18 th. 
Entries  should  be  sent  in  as  early  as  possible. 

Prospectus  and  Syllabus  of  Local  Centres 
and  Local  Schools  Examinations  (open 
to  general  public)  free. 


H.  SAXE  WYNDHAM,  Secretary. 

Telephone  No. :  Central  4459.  Telegrams:  “Euphonium,  Fleet,  London." 


NOW  READY.  Pre  -war  Price  &  Quality. 

FOYLE’S  JUNIOR 

ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD 

(Combined  Contour  and  Political). 

Forty-eight  full-page  coloured  maps  defining  the  latest 
post-war  boundaries  and  a  latitude  and  longitude  index. 

ON  GOOD  PAPER,  STRONGLY  BOUND 
Price  each,  1  j  (}  postage  3d. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  SCHOOLS. 

FOYLES,  121,  Charing  Cross  Road,  LONDON. 

1,000,000  Volumes  ( Second-hand  and  New )  in  Stock. 


CHIROPODY. 

EVENING  COURSES 

IN 

PRACTICAL  &  THEORETICAL  CHIROPODY 

On  a  Modern  Medical  Basis.  Moderate  Fees. 

Special  Terms  for  those  with  a  knowledge  of  Anatomy. 
Prospectus  and  Details  from  The  Secretary  (Desk  P.) 

THE  GROSVENOR  INSTITUTE  OF  CHIROPODY, 
35,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l.  (Tel.  Gerrard  6155). 

Principals  : 

Wm.  E.  Clarke,  A.R.C.S.  (Lond.),  L.C.P.  (Hons.), 
M.I.S.Ch.,  M.I.H.  W.  G.  Wiberg,  M.I.S.Ch. 

Interviews  by  Appointment. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTIES  : 


SCIENCE  : 

Subjects  :  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,  Engineering  (Mechan¬ 
ical,  Civil,  Electrical),  Metallurgy,  Mining  (Coal, 
Metal,  Petroleum),  Bio-Chemistry  of  Fermenta¬ 
tion. 

MEDICINE  : 

All  subjects  leading  to  Degrees  and  Diplomas  in 
Medicine  and  Dentistry. 


ARTS  : 

Subjects  :  Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian,  Spanish,  Russian,  Philosophy, 
History,  Music. 

COMMERCE  : 

Subjects  leading  to  degrees  in  Commerce. 


Department  of  I  raining  for  Teachers  :  Department  of  Social  Study:  Department  of  Malting  and  Brewing. 


THE  SESSION  1922-23  COMMENCES  ON  OCTOBER  2nd,  1922. 

All  Courses  and  Degrees  are  open  to  both  Men  and  Women  Students. 

In  the  Medical  School  Courses  of  Instruction  are  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  other  Universities  and 
Licensing  Bodies. 

Graduates,  or  persons  who  have  passed  Degree  Examinations  of  other  Universities,  may,  after  one  year’s  study 
or  research,  take  a  Master’s  Degree. 

Separate  Syllabuses  with  full  information  as  to  Lecture  and  Laboratory  Courses,  Fees,  Regulations  for  Degrees, 
Diplomas,  etc.,  Exhibitions  and  Scholarships,  are  published  as  follows 

1  Faculty  of  Science.^  5.  Department  of  Social  Study. 

2  Faculty  of  Arts.  6.  Department  of  Biology  and  Chemistry  of  Fermentation. 

3.  Faculty  of  Medicine.  7.  Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  etc. 

4.  Faculty  of  Commerce. 

And  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 
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LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 
_ AND  DENTAL  SCHOOL. _ 

The  Medical  College  and  the  Dental  School  of  the  London  Hospital  are  fully  equipped  to  meet 
modern  requirements.  The  various  departments  are  under  the  direct  control  of  University  Professors 
or  Lecturers,  who  devote  their  time  entirely  to  work  in  their  department,  and  who  are  assisted  by  a 
number  of  Demonstrators.  The  Hospital  contains  950  beds  and  is  the  largest  General  Hospital  in 
England.  Its  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  extensive  docks,  factories,  and  workshops  of  the 
East  of  London  renders  it  for  accidents  one  of  the  largest  Hospitals  in  the  world.  The  Wards, 
Out-patient,  and  Special  Departments  present  a  wide  field  for  clinical  instruction,  and  afford  exceptional 
opportunities  for  acquiring  an  extensive  and  practical  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  disease. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES.— Thirty  -three  Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  awarded  annually, 
including  four  Entrance  Scholarships. 

FEES. — Medical  :  Intermediate  and  Final  Courses:  Entrance  Fee,  20  guineas.  Annual  Fee,  40  guineas 

Final  Course  :  Entrance  Fee,  10  guineas.  Annual  Fee,  40  guineas. 

Dental  :  50  guineas  a  year  for  four  years. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  AND  REVISION  CLASSES  are  held  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Pharmacology,  and  Pathology  for  the  M.B.  and  Fellowship  Examinations. 

RESIDENT  APPOINTMENTS  are  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  Hospital  in  the  Kingdom. 

RESEARCH  FUNDS  of  over  £26,000  give  unrivalled  facilities  for  Medical  Research. 

ATHLETICS,  RESIDENCE,  Etc.  — A  Clubs’  Union  with  an  Athletic  Ground  of  thirteen  acres, 
Students’  Hostel  on  Hospital  Grounds,  College  Dining  Hall,  etc. 

[Men  Students  only  are  eligible  for  admission .) 

A  Prospectus  giving  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  : 

Prof.  WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  M.B.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.C.S  ,  MILE  END,  E.1 . 


UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Chancellor  :  The  Right  Hon.  THE  EARL  OF  BALFOUR,  O.M.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Etc. 

Rector  :  The  Right  Hon.  DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE,  O.M.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Prime  Minister. 

Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor  :  Sir  J.  ALFRED  EWING,  K.C.B.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Secretary  to  the  University  :  WILLIAM  WILSON,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Advocate. 

The  Summer  Term  extends  from  about  the  beginn  ng  of  May  to  the  end  of  June  ;  in  Law  and  Medicine,  from  May  to  the  middle  of  July. 

The  Autumn  and  Spring  Terms  open  about  the  beginning  of  Octo  er  and  close  about  the  middle  of  March. 

The  University  embraces  Six  Faculties,  viz.  :  Arts,  Science,  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  Music,  in  all  of  which  full  instruction  is  given  and 
Degrees  are  conferred.  There  are  many  different  avenues  to  the  Degree  of  M.A.  (Honours  and  Ordinary),  the  graduation  subjects  embracing  English,  History,  Modern 
Languages,  Science,  etc.,  besides  Ancient  Languages,  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  etc.  The  wide  scope  of  the  Arts  Curriculum  permits  of  the  combination  of  Arts,  Science, 
Medical,  Law,  or  Special  Studies  ;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  successes  of  Edin  urgh  students  in  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  study  for 
Degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  or  Law  with  preparation  for  this  and  other  Special  Examinations.  In  addition  to  the  Ordinary  and  Honours  Degrees  in  Arts,  the  Higher  Degrees 
of  D.Litt.,  D.Sc.,  and  Ph.D.  are  conferred.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  is  conferred  on  candidates  who  have  attended  Courses  and  passed  examinations 
in  Psychology  and  in  Education  (Theoretical  and  Practical).  A  Diploma  in  Education  is  also  conferred.  A  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce  (B.Com.)  has  been  recently 
instituted,  and  Special  Courses  in  Industrial  Law  and  other  kindred  subjects  are  being  provided.  Degrees  in  Science  (B.Sc.  and  D.Sc.)  may  be  taken  in  Pure  Science, 
Engineering,  Public  Health ,  Agriculture ,  Veterinary  Science  and  Mining  ;  and  the  Degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Forestry.  Temporary  Regulations  have  been  framed  for  a 
Diploma  and  a  Certificate  in  Forestry  for  the  behoof  of  Officers  and  men  who  have  served  in  the  War.  There  are  fully  equipped  Science  Laboratories,  and  o  her 
necessary  appliances,  in  all  these  Departments.  The  curriculum  in  Divinity  affords  a  thorough  training  in  Theological  subjects,  and  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
(B.D.)  is  conferred.  The  Law  Faculty,  besides  furnishing  the  pr  fessional  equipment  necessary  for  those  intending  to  practice  in  Scotland,  contains  Chairs  in  Juris¬ 
prudence  and  Public  International  Law,  Constitutional  Law  and  Constitutional  History,  Roman  Law,  and  Political  Economy,  as  also  Lectureships  in  other  important 
branches  of  Law,  and  is  thus  adapted  for  students  preparing  for  the  Civil  Service  Examinations,  and  for  legal,  political,  and  administrative  appointments  generally. 
The  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  and  Bachelor  of  Law  (B.L.)  are  conferred.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  a  full  curriculum  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  is 
equipped  with  very  extensive  Laboratories  and  all  other  necessary  appliances  for  Practical  1  eaching.  Ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  Clinical  Instruction  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  Maternity  Hospital,  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases,  and  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  Four  Degrees  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery  are  conferred  by  the  University,  viz.  :  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (M.B.),  Bachelor  of  Surgery  (Ch.B.),  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.),  and  Master  of  Surgery  (Ch.M.); 
and  these  Degrees  qualify  for  practice  throughout  His  Maje  ty’s  dominions,  and  for  admission  to  the  Naval,  Military,  and  other  Public  Medical  Services  in  the  United 

Kingdom.  A  Diploma  in  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene  (D.T.M.  &  H.)  is  conferred  on  Graduates  in  Medicine  of  the  University,  and  specially  approved  Medical 

Practitioners  who  have  resided  abroad.  There  are  also  Diplomas  in  Public  Health  (D.P.H.)  and  in  Psychiatry  (Dipl.  Psych.).  In  Music  there  is  a  full  course  of 
study  for  graduation,  and  the  Degrees  of  Mus.B.  and  Mus.D.  are  conferred. 

The  University  Staff  consists  of  51  Professors,  over  130  Lecturers,  and  about  70  Assistants  and  Demonstrators.  The  annual  amount  available  for  Fellowships, 
Scholarships,  Bursaries,  Prizes,  etc.,  is  about  £21,500.  Facilities  are  afforded  for  research  in  scientific  and  other  subjects. 

Women  may  attend  the  Classes  in  all  the  Faculties,  and  they  are  admitted  to  all  the  Degrees. 

Information  regarding  Matriculation,  the  Curricula  of  Study  for  Degrees,  etc.,  the  Examinations  for  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Deans  of  the  Faculties,  or  from  the  Secretary  of  the  University  ;  and  full  details  are  given  in  the  University  Calendar,  published  by  Mr.  James  Thin,  55,  South 
Bridge,  Edinburgh — price  6s.  by  post.  The  Preliminary  and  Degree  Examination  papers  in  each  of  the  Faculties  are  also  published  by  Mr.  James  Thin,  viz. — Arts 
and  Science  Preliminary,  Is.;  Arts  Bursaries,  6d.  ;  Medical  Preliminary,  6d. ;  Degree  papers  :  Arts,  Is.;  Science,  Is.;  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Music,  6d.  each. 

1922.  .  By  order  of  the  Senatus,  WILLIAM  WILSON,  Secretary  to  the  University. 
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TEACHERS  REGISTRATION 

COUNCIL 

REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION. 

CONSTITUTED  BY  ORDER  IN  COUNCIL,  29th  FEBRUARY,  1912, 

TEACHERS  ARE  REMINDED  THAT  THE  PER¬ 
MANENT  CONDITIONS  OF  REGISTRATION 
ARE  NOW  IN  FORCE.  ALL  APPLICANTS 
FOR  REGISTRATION  ARE  REQUIRED  TO 
PRODUCE  EVIDENCE  OF  ATTAINMENTS, 
TRAINING  IN  TEACHING,  AND  EXPERIENCE 
AS  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  COUNCIL. 

For  a  limited  period  the  requirements  as  to  Training  in 
Teaching  may  be  modified  in  special  cases.  There  is  now 
no  Minimum  Age  Limit,  and  the  present  fee  for  Registration 
is  a  single  and  final  payment  of  two  pounds. 

Th  ose  who  cannot  satisfy  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Council 
for  admission  to  the  official  Register  of  Teachers  may  apply 
to  be  admitted  to  the  OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  ASSOCIATE 
TEACHERS  which  is  now  maintained  by  the  Council. 
Admission  to  this  list  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  preliminary 
to  full  registration. 

Over  73,000  Teachers  have  applied  for  Registration. 

Teachers  who  are  not  already  Registered  should  apply  at 
once  for  particulars  and  a  form  of  application,  which  may 
be  obtained  from 

The  Secretary, 

Teachers  Registration  Council, 

47,  Bedford  Square, 

London,  W.C.L 
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NORMAL 

THE  COLLEGE  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION. 

FOUNDED  1889. 


IMPORTANT 
TO  YOU 

We  concentrate  on  Correspondence 
work,  and  on  Correspondence  work 
alone.  We  do  not  teach  you  in 
spare  time  left  over  from  taking  oral 
classes. 

As  the  tuition  is  individual  you  are 
not  ground  through  a  standardised 
mill  at  a  standardised  rate.  If  you 
are  advanced  you  do  not  waste  time 
on  the  elementary  ;  if  you  are  back¬ 
ward  you  are  not  pushed  forward 
with  the  crowd. 

Time  is  now  precious,  and  travelling 
expenses  higher  than  ever,  and  there 
is  the  saving  of  energy  and  the 
added  comfort  of  study  at  your  own 
fireside. 


FREE.  THE  NORMAL  GUIDE. 

Crown  8vo.  Price  6d.  net. 

Free  to  readers  of  this  paper. 


NORMAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  London,  S.E.22. 
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NOTICE  TO  WRITERS. 

The  Editor  is  prepared  to  consider  essays,  sketches,  or 
verse,  provided  that  they  are  marked  by  originality  or 
freshness  of  view.  Accounts  of  successful  teaching  devices 
or  efforts  to  introduce  new  methods  in  education  will 
receive  special  attention.  Articles  submitted  should  not 
exceed  600,  1,200,  or  1,800  words  in  length,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  topic.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  should  be  written  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  and 
the  number  of  words  indicated.  A  rticles,  if  declined,  will 
not  be  returned  unless  they  are  sent  with  a  stamped  address  'd 
envelope  for  this  purpose. 

* 

Address  :  23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  Londcm,  W.C.  1. 

BUSINESS  NOTICE. 

The  Educational  Times  is  published  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 
Price  :  Sixpence.  By  post,  Eightpence. 

Subscription  for  One  Year,  including  postage,  Seven  Shillings 
and  Sixpence. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  and  Books  for  Review  should  be 
addressed  to 

The  Editor,  The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1 . 

Advertisements  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Manager,  The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 
not  later  than  the  20  th  of  the  month  if  intended  for  the  next  issue. 


ADVERTISEMENT  RATES. 

Whole  page . £7  0  0  Quarter  page . 

Half  page . £3  15  0  One-eighth  page.. 

Narrow  Columns — One  inch,  7  /6  ;  Half-inch, 


. ^2  0  0 

. £1  1  0 

4/- 


Our  friends  are  asked  to  help  in  making  “  The  Educational  Times  ” 
better  known.  This  they  can  do  by  kindly  bringing  the  magazine  to  the 
notice  of  their  friends  and  by  suggesting  that  it  should  be  placed  on  the 
magazine  lists  of  libraries  and  staff  common  rooms. 


Special  Rate  for  Teachers  and  Associations. — Announce¬ 
ments  of  posts  vacant  and  wanted,  meetings,  lectures,  etc., 
are  accepted  at  the  special  rate  of  one  penny  a  word. 
Minimum  nett  charge,  2/6  prepaid. 


BADGES,  CAPS,  JERSEYS,  TIES,  &c. 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Enamelled  “  Prefect  ”  and  “  Captain  ”  Badges,  2s.  each. 

NAVY  TUNIC  DRESSES,  three  styles,  from  7s.  6d.  each. 

FOLDING  DESKS  from  23s.  6d.  each.  All  wood  Folding  Chairs  suitable 
for  home  or  garden,  only  8s.  6d.  each.  Infants’  Arm  Chairs,  3s.  9d.  each. 

NODOR,  a  new  Modelling  Material  in  many  colours.  Sample  3d. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS.  Large  or  small  orders  receive 

prompt  and  cheerful  attention. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

7,  SICILIAN  AVENUE,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 
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DUSTLESS  AND  HYGIENIC  SCHOOLS. 

On  all 

School,  Laboratory,  Library,  &c.,  Floors  and  Linoleums  of  every  description 


FLORIG 


NE 


(A  Registered.  Name  suggested  by  FLOOR-HYGIENE)  (British  owned.) 

DURING  the  SUMMER  VACATION  for  best  results. 

‘Florigene”  is  an  aid  to  the  prevention  of  throat  and  other  diseases,  has  been  awarded  the  MEDAL  of  the 

ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE, 

and  is  strongly  recommended  by  Medical  and  other  expert  authorities. 

It  costs  little,  and  is  easily  applied.  Not  sticky— the  ordinary  daily  dry  sweeping  alone  required — scrubbing  being  optional. 


IT  is  IMPORTANT  to  NOTE  that 
ONE  APPLICATION  of  “  Florigene  ”  effectively  allays  the  dust  and  dirt  for 
2  to  12  months,  according  to  the  traffic,  not  only  during  each  sweep¬ 
ing  (without  sprinkling  of  any  kind),  but  also  throughout  all  the  inter¬ 
vening  periods  —  which  is  even  of  greater  hygienic  importance. 


‘Florigene”  has  been  continuously  used  for  many  years  on  the  floors  of  the  Royal  Naval  Colleges  and  other  important  Government 
Buildings  ;  also  in  numerous  Colleges,  Schools,  Laboratories,  &c.,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 


Send  for  particulars,  Medical  Reports  and  Testimonials  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers ■ 

THE 


Dust-Allayer 


99 


CO. 


4,  Vernon  Place,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.i. 

Contractors  to  Admiralty,  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  India  Office,  L.C.C.,  &o. 


SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
and  SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS 

Always  a  large  Stock  of 
Second-hand  Books  at 
about  half  prices. 


ESTABLISHED 

1854 


Keys  and 

Translations. 


SCHOOLS 

SUPPLIED. 


BOOKS 

BOUGHT 


J.  Poole  &  Co. 

104  Charing  Gross  Rd,, 
LONDON,  W.G. 

Telephone  No.  :  1646  Gerrard 

New  and  Second-hand.  All  Inquiries  answered 


Sale  by  Order  of  Executors. 

CLOSE  UPSET  PRICE  £5,750  with  26  ACRES. 

“  LITTLE  BRICKHILL  MANOR/’ 

Two  miles  Bletchley  Station,  main  L.  &  N.W.  Rly. 
One  hour. 

ROMANTICALLY  DISPOSED  PROPERTY 
on  the  slopes  of  beautiful  bills, 

NEAR  WOBURN, 

overlooking  the  Whaddon  Chase  and  Vale  of  Aylesbury. 

SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY 
for  a  School,  Institution  or  private  Person  to  secure  a 
very  roomy  FAMILY  RESIDENCE,  containing  nearly 
30  bedrooms,  five  bathrooms,  four  reception  rooms,  and 
Panelled  Saloon  75  ft.  by  18  ft. 

LOVELY  GARDENS, 

and  sloping  parklands,  with  woodlands  and 

LARGE  LAKE  STOCKED  WITH  TROUT 

FOR  SALE  with  26  or  with  about  1 10  acres.  Valuable 
grass  holding,  including  Farmery  and  spacious  old 
Posting  Inn  or  Farmhouse,  Cottages,  etc.  Model 
Hunting  Stabling  for  20  horses,  extensive  Garages  and 
numerous  rooms  and  cottages  for  men.  Farmhouse 
Lodge,  Model  Homestead.  Inspected  &  recommended  by 

Messrs.  JOHN  D.  WOOD  &  CO., 

6,  Mount  Street,  London,  W.l.  (40,486.) 
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BELL’S  NEW  TEXT-BOOKS 


HISTORY  &  GEOGRAPHY 

Scenes  from  British  History.  Parti, 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  W.  W.  HENDERSON,  M.A.,  Govan  High 
School.  Illustrated.  Is.  9d. 

These  simple  and  graphic  descriptions  of  the  domestic  customs,  social 
.  institutions  and  ways  of  life  of  the  British  people  in  different  epochs  will, 
it  is  believed,  provide  a  more  ready  approach  to  the  history  of  our  present 
political,  social,  economic  and  religious  tendencies  than  a  bare  summary. 

Modern  European  History.  By  c.  d. 

HAZEN,  Professor  of  History,  Columbia  University, 
.Author  of  Europe  since  1815,  etc.  Illustrated.  7s.6d.net. 

“  Contains  a  fine  array  of  historical  portraits  and  other  adornments. 
Jit  is  undoubtedly  a  first-rate  text  book.” — Journal  of  Education. 

A  Geography  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland.  By  a.  wilmore,  d.sc.,  f.g.s.  with 

.numerous  illustrations  and  maps.  Ready  shortly. 

IB  ell’s  Geographical  Series. 
Intended  for  students  reading  for  School  Certificate,  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Locals,  and  Matriculation  Examinations.  It  deals  with  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  regionally  and  shows  how  and  why  one  part  differs  from 
another  in  structure,  climate,  agriculture,  density  of  population,  etc.  The 
principles  involved  are  illustrated  by  the  study  of  clear,  concrete  examples. 

The  “  Explorer  ”  Geographies.  A  new 

series  of  readers  planned  on  entirely  novel  lines,  suitable 
for  young  students  over  11  years  of  age.  The  fir4t  two 
volumes,  which  will  be  ready  shortly,  deal  with  \-p~ 

THE  AMERICAS.  By  JAMES  BRUCE,  B.A.  (Hons.  Oxon.),  B.Sc.  (Lond). 
AFRICA  AND  AUSTRALASIA.  By  J.  THOMAS,  M.A.,  formerly  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Schools. 

The  first  part  of  each  volume  describes  the  discovery  of  the  continent 
dealt  with,  considerable  use  being  made  of  the  writings  of  the  original  dis¬ 
coverers.  The  second  part  provides  a  broad  general  survey  of  the  physical, 
economic,  and  political  geography  of  the  continent.  The  illustrations  form 
an  important  feature  of  the  books. 

DIVINITY 


MATHEMATICS  &  SCIENCE 

Elementary  Plane  and  Solid  Geo¬ 
metry.  By  V.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  M.A.,  Eton  College. 

Vol.  Ill,  Solid  Geometry.  3s.  6d. 

Vols.  I  and  II  previously  published.  3s.  each. 

[Bell’s  Mathematical  Series Editor,  Professor  W.  P.  MILNE,  D.Sc.] 
In  Vol.  Ill,  as  in  the  two  previous  volumes,  the  theoretical  and  practical 
aspects  of  the  subject  are  developed  pari  passu.  Ample  practice  is  given  in 
numerical  work  applied  to  simple  and  obvious  figures  in  space,  so  that  the 
pupil  approaches  the  formal  propositions  with  his  mind  well  stocked  with 
concrete  examples  of  the  figures  and  properties  of  Solid  Geometry. 

A  Short  Algebra.  By  h.  p.  sparling, 

M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School.  2s.  4d. 

“  A  varied  and  stimulating  series  of  examples.” — Educational  Times. 

“  Will  fulfil  a  very  useful  function.” — Journal  of  Education. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  c  v.  durell, 

M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master,  Winchester  College, 
G.  W.  PALMER,  M.A.,  late  Master  of  the  Royal  Mathe¬ 
matical  School,  Christ’s  Hospital,  and  R.  M.  WRIGHT, 
M.A.,  Eton  College.  With  detailed  introduction  and  full 
answers,  for  teachers’  use,  8s.  6d.  ;  without  introduction 
and  with  only  select  answers,  7s.  Also  in  parts,  details 
on  request. 

“  Nearer  the  ideal  book  for  beginners  than  any  we  have  yet  seen.” 

Mathematical  Gazette  on  Pail  I. 

A  Concise  Geometry.  By  c.  v.  durell, 

M.A.  Second  edition.  5s. 

“  Supplies  a  large  number  of  easy  and  varied  examples.  .  .  .  The  metho  d 
seems  excellent.” — Times  Educational  Supplement. 

Examples  in  Practical  Mathematics 

for  Technical  and  Secondary  Schools,  Part  I.  By 

A.  DAKIN,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Headmaster,  Stretford  Secondary 
School.  2s.  6d.  [ Bell’s  Mathematical  Series. 

These  exercises  are,  in  the  main,  the  examples  of  the  same  author’s 
Practical  Mathematics  (5s.).  Sections  on  Mensuration  and  Logarithms  have 
been  added,  and  also  Logarithm  Tables,  and  a  few  other  changes  have  been 
made. 


A  Short  History  of  our  Religion  from 

Moses  to  the  Present  Day.  By  D.  C.  SOMERVELL, 
M.  A.,  Master  at  Tonbridge  School.  Second  edition.  6s.net. 
Also  in  four  parts,  bound  in  Manilla  covers.  Is.  6d.  each. 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  AUngton,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Eton,  writes  : — “  I  think 
it  admirable.  ...  I  really  feel  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  way  in 
which  you  dealt  with  a  mass  of  facts  without  letting  them  become  either 
disjointed  or  dull.  ...  I  should  think  the  book  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest 
use  in  getting  Divinity  decently  taught.” 


FRENCH 


Nouveaux  Contes  Francais.  By  marc 

CEPPI,  Senior  Modern  Language  Master,  Victoria  College, 
Jersey.  With  or  without  vocabulary.  2s. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Ceppi’s  “  Contes  Francais  ”  (2s.)  has  induced  him 
to  prepare  a  similar  volume.  The  tales  are  short,  bright,  and  attractive. 
They  are  written  in  simple  French,  and  carefully  graduated.  Much  care 
has  been  taken  in  the  use  of  tenses. 


Le  FranCaiS.  A  Practical  French  Course  by 

MARC  CEPPI  and  Ll.  J.  JONES,  B.A.,  Whitgift  School. 
Part  I,  28th  Thousand,  3s.  ;  Part  II,  11th  Thousand,  3s.  6d. 

An  edition  of  Part  I  has  been  published  for  use  with  the  Direct  Method 
“  I  am  at  present  using  three  of  Mr.  Ceppi’s  books  in  this  school,”  writes 
a  teacher  in  French,  ‘  and  think  that  what  he  does  not  know  about  writing 
French  books  for  boys  is  not  worth  knowing.” 


Concise  French  Course.  Adapted  for  the  us 

of  British  Students  from  the  French  of  P.  DESSAGNE! 
Professor  of  English  at  the  Lycee  Louis  le  Grand,  Pari 
by  MARC  CEPPI.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d. 

Intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  older  students  and  for  use  in  evening  school 
The  rate  of  progress  is  much  more  rapid  than  in  ordinary  school  course! 
essentials  only  are  dealt  with,  and  the  exercises  are  on  a  novel  plan. 


Readable  School  Physics.  By  j.  a. 

COCHRANE,  B.Sc.  With  8  plates  and  over  60  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  text.  2s.  4d. 

[. Bell’s  Natural  Science  Series :  Editor,  E.  J.  HOLMYARD,  M.A.,  Head  of 
the  Science  Dept.,  Clifton  College. 

“  We  can  confidently  recommend  the  book  for  use  in  schools.  ...  It 
will  be  found  of  the  greatest  possible  value.” — Chemical  News. 

First  Lessons  in  Practical  Biology. 

By  E.  W.  SHANN,  B.Sc.,  F.Z.S.,  Biology  Master  at 
Oundle  School.  With  71  Illustrations.  5s. 

Intended  to  meet  the  need  for  an  elementary  book  suitable  for  the  lower 
fifth  forms  who  are  ready  to  begin  the  serious  study  of  biology.  The  author’s 
aim  is  to  inculcate  habits  of  accurate  observation,  of  concise  description, 
and  of  intelligent  reasoning,  as  well  as  to  create  a  background  for  the  further 
study  of  biology. 

Classics  of  Scientific  Method.  Edited 

by  E.  R.  THOMAS,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  Head  Master  of  the 
Royal  Grammar  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

I.  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  CIRCULATION  OF 
THE  BLOOD.  By  CHARLES  SINGER,  M.D.,  D.Litt., 
F.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  the  Biological 
Sciences  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Illustrated. 
Is.  6d.  net.  Other  volumes  are  in  preparation. 

The  object  of  this  new  Series  is  to  show  by  quotation  from  original  papers, 
with  a  complete  explanatory  introduction,  the  lines  of  development  along 
which  human  thought  achieved  certain  fundamental  discoveries. 


Full  particulars  of  Messrs.  Bell’ s  other  mathematical  and  scientific 
boohs,  including  the  well-known  text -books  of  Algebra,  Arithmetic , 
Geometry  &  Trigonometry,  by  Messrs.  PEND LEB UR  Y,  BAKER 
&  BOURNE,  ‘BORCHARVT  &  ‘PERROTT,  etc  ,  and  the 
Standard  Works  on  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  ALEX.  SMITH,  will  be 
gladly  sent  on  request. 


G.  BELL  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  York  House,  Portugal  St.,  W.C.  2 
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NOTES  AND 

The  Motherly  Woman. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Fisher  is  likely 
to  be  remembered  as  the  administrator  who  delivered 
a  most  damaging  blow  against  our  educational  system 
at  the  very  time  when  he  was  putting  forth  most  praise¬ 
worthy  efforts  to  save  it  from  hare-brained  economists. 
The  damage  he  has  caused  is  due  to  his  unfortunate  belief 
that  for  very  young  children  we  do  not  need  teachers 
who  are  technically  qualified  or  even  semi-qualihed. 
For  such  children  he  thinks  that  the  “  motherly  person  ” 
will  serve.  Surely  his  official  advisers  must  have  told 
him  that  during  recent  years  many  of  the  most  fruitful 
experiments  in  educational  practice  have  been  carried 
out  in  the  schools  for  infants,  directed  by  devoted  and 
highly  skilled  women.  These  teachers  are  as  far  removed 
from  the  amateur  motherly  person  as  is  the  scientific 
horticulturist  from  the  suburban  jobbing  gardener. 
The  best  opinion  of  the  day  supports  the  view  that  the 
earliest  years  are  the  formative  period  of  a  child’s  life, 
when  impressions  are  formed  and  repressions  may  be 
created  which  will  influence  the  whole  course  of  the 
pupil’s  life.  We  have  been  evolving  gradually  a  new 
technique  of  infant  training,  and  the  Board  have 
encouraged  the  special  preparation  of  teachers  for  this 
important  work.  Are  we  now  to  believe  that  this  is  all 
wrong  in  principle,  or  shall  we  be  candid  and  confess 
that  the  welfare  of  infants  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
“  economists  ”  ? 

School  Meals. 

Some  accession  of  candour  is  desirable,  for  we  seem 
to  be  trying  to  persuade  ourselves  that  a  mean  parsi¬ 
mony  towards  children  is  consistent  with  “  maintaining 
the  fabric  of  our  educational  system.”  This  comforting 
phrase  is  gaining  currency,  although  it  is  devoid  of  real 
meaning.  The  imperishable  “  fabric  ”  is  to  survive 
the  abolition  of  day  continuation  schools,  the  dismissal 
of  qualified  teachers,  the  severe  curtailment  of  scholar¬ 
ships,  the  weather-vane  tactics  on  salaries  and  pensions 
for  teachers,  and  the  crippling  of  Universities  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  matter  of  grants  and  teaching 
power.  Now  the  Board  have  discovered  that  school 
meals  for  poor  children  maybe  curtailed  without  damage 
to  the  “  fabric.”  Assuredly  it  cannot  be  done  without 
damage  to  the  children,  and  so  we  reach  the  surprising 
conclusion  that  poor  children  are  not  part  of  our  system 
of  education.  It  is  true  that  we  compel  them  to  attend 
school,  since  poverty,  under  nourishment,  or  even  lack 
of  footgear  is  not  a  valid  defence  against  prosecution 
under  the  law  on  school  attendance.  The  hungry  child 
must  attend  school,  and  if  he  does  not  the  Local  Authority 
must  hale  his  parents  before  the  local  bench  of  magis¬ 
trates,  who  may  fine  them  and  so  make  it  even  less 
possible  for  them  to  feed  their  families.  But  the  Local 
Authority  must  not  ask  for  money  to  spend  in  feeding 
these  same  unlucky  children.  Beyond  a  total  of  £300,000 
the  Education  Vote  will  not  support  this  kind  of  aid  in 
maintaining  the  “  fabric  of  education.” 


COMMENTS. 

Lord  Northcliffe. 

The  successful  career  of  Lord  Northcliffe,  whose 
death  occurred  on  the  14th  August,  affords  a  striking 
commentary  on  our  educational  system.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  grasp  the  possibilities  which  arose 
from  the  extension  of  a  narrowly  restricted  scheme  of 
public  instruction.  The  cultivation  of  the  “  three  Rs  ” 
increased  enormously  the  number  of  people  who  could 
decipher  printed  words.  They  had  learned  “  reading  ” 
as  a  school  subject,  but  very  few  had  learned  how  to 
read  with  discrimination.  A  market  was  created  for 
the  astute  purveyor  of  printed  gossip,  such  as  made  no 
demand  upon  the  reader’s  intelligence,  but  served  as  a 
relief  from  boredom.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  the  young  and  enterprising  Alfred  Harms  worth 
should  have  made  his  first  real  success  by  means  of  a 
prize  competition  offering  a  pound  a  week  for  life  to  the 
reader  of  Answers  who  could  guess  the  amount  of  the 
Bank  of  England’s  return  for  a  given  period.  Taken 
by  itself  the  piece  of  information  was  wholly  useless, 
and  since  it  would  in  any  case  have  been  made  public 
in  due  course  the  preliminary  guesses  were  a  waste  of 
effort.  The  competition  trebled  the  circulation  of 
Answers,  however,  and  enabled  a  Sapper  in-  the  Royal 
Engineers  to  get  married  at  once.  Thus  began  the 
“  new  journalism,”  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  daily 
triviality  and  its  sedulous  avoidance  of  all  that  relates 
.  to  permanent  principles  in  ethics,  economics  or  politics. 

The  Training  of  Teachers. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  made  a  noteworthy 
change  in  the  conditions  of  entrance  to  State-aided 
training  colleges.  For  some  years  past  it  has  been 
required  of  all  students  on  entrance  that  they  should 
agree  to  teach  in  approved  schools  for  at  least  seven  of 
the  ten  years  next  following  their  leaving  college. 
Recently  an  official  circular  has  been  issued  whereby 
this  requirement  is  replaced  by  a  simple  declaration  by 
the  student  of  a  bona-fide  intention  to  become  a  teacher. 
This  has  no  legal  force  since  intentions  may  be  changed 
without  penalty.  The  significance  of  the  new  circular 
may  possibly  be  discovered  later  as  having  foreshadowed 
a  change  of  policy  and  the  abolition  of  special  grants 
to  young  teachers.  Such  a  change  would  be  welcomed 
by  those  who  wish  to  see  teaching  take  rank  with  other 
professions.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  provision 
of  scholarships  or  bursaries  sufficient  to  help  students 
of  promise  where  necessary,  and  it  would  be  proper  to 
have  special  facilities  for  the  professional  training  of 
young  teachers.  The  cost  of  these  would  be  considerably 
less  than  the  amount  now  expended  in  giving  to  all 
students  inState  training  colleges  a  free  course  of  tuition 
with  an  additional  subsidy  for  board  and  lodging.  The 
grants  in  these  cases  are  given  to  all,  regardless  of  individ¬ 
ual  needs,  and  the  practice  is  wasteful.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  abandon  the  universal  grant  and  to  provide 
only  for  cases  of  proved  financial  need. 
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Games  and  Girls. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  the  Report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  games  for  girls.  The  committee 
worked  under  the  auspices  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
and  that  body  deserves  hearty  thanks  for  the  help  it 
has  given  in  a  most  valuable  piece  of  research.  The 
Report  as  issued  gives  a  series  of  well-based  opinions 
on  the  merits  of  various  games  and  exercises  now 
practised  or  suggested.  Naturally  enough  there  is 
diversity  of  view,  but  enough  of  agreement  is  shown  to 
help  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  training  of  girls. 
In  the  matter  of  studies  the  movement  towards  higher 
education  for  women  has  suffered  through  the  natural 
but  erroneous  effort  to  show  that  girls  could  not  only 
be  educated  but  that  they  could  reach  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  a  standard  equal  to  that  attained  by  men.  The 
result  has  been  that  gifted  girls  have  been  burdened 
with  the  task  of  representing,  not  merely  a  form  or  a 
school,  but  a  sex.  The  champions  of  the  women’s 
movement  have  been  anxious  to  prove  that  in  every 
way  their  claim  to  equality  with  men  was  justified.. 
Something  of  the  same  idea  has  led  to  the  notion  that 
all  games  played  by  boys  are  equally  suitable  for  girls. 
The  Report  gives  reasons  for  doubting  this  and  the 
medical  evidence  on  which  it  is  based  merits  a  wide 
publicity.  In  an  early  issue  of  the  Educational  Times 
we  hope  to  publish  a  summary  of  this  evidence  and  of 
certain  other  important  contributions  to  the  discussion. 
In  the  meantime  it  will  be  noted  that  the  Report  speaks 
of  “  moderation  ”  as  necessary  in  almost  every  case, 
and  that  the  effect  to  be  sought  is  agility  rather  than 
strength,  grace  rather  than  muscular  development. 

State  Servants  in  New  Zealand. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  against  putting  all  schools  ' 
and  teachers  under  the  sole  control  of  the  State  is  to  be 
found  in  the  experience  of  countries  where  it  has  been 
tried.  One  example  is  to  be  found  in  New  Zealand, 
where  the  educational  system,  from  primary  school 
to  university,  is  under  state  control  and  almost  wholly 
maintained  from  state  funds.  Professors  and  teachers 
are  under  strong  inducements  to  order  themselves  meekly 
before  the  Government  of  the  day.  Some  little  time  ago 
a  tutor  incurred  the  criticism  of  the  Chief  Justice  for 
expressing  unorthodox  views  in  a  pamphlet  on  economics. 

A  year  ago  a  woman  teacher  and  graduate  of  Victoria 
College,  Wellington,  was  convicted  of  selling  seditious 
literature  and  fined  ten  pounds.  Her  fellow  students 
collected  this  amount  and  paid  the  fine,  whereupon  the 
Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  J.  C.  Parr,  instituted  an 
enquiry  into  the  government  of  the  college,  with  the 
result  that  the  student  was  expelled  and  her  teaching 
certificate  was  cancelled.  A  former  fellow  student 
wrote  to  the  teachers’  journal,  “  National  Education,” 
criticising  Mr.  J.  C.  Parr’s  action  and  was  promptly 
accused  of  disloyalty.  After  an  enquiry  by  the  Wellington 
Education  Board  she  was  exonerated,  but  the  Minister 
demanded  another  enquiry.  He  has  ordered  that  the 
ceremony  of  saluting  the  flag  shall  be  more  strictly 
observed  and  has  expressed  the  view  that  the  “  black 
sheep  ”  among  the  teachers  ought  to  be  “  weeded  out,” 
Naturally  he  believes  that  he  and  his  Department  should 
perform  this  unusual  operation,  his  notions  being  as 
mixed  as  his  metaphors. 


Tug  of  War. 

A  new  Rural  Industries  Intelligence  Bureau  has 
been  set  up  under  the  patronage  of  Government,  with 
a  grant  from  the  Treasury.  The  Bureau  is  to  give 
advice  to  those  who  are  conducting  village  industries 
on  commercial  lines.  It  will  aid  in  the  revival  of  country 
crafts  and  the  starting  of  new  ventures  in  which  handi¬ 
craft  is  the  chief  element.  The  business  will  be  under 
trustees  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  with 
a  committee  of  which  Lord  Ernie  is  chairman.  It  is 
stated  that  the  present  is  a  favourable  time  for  the 
revival  and  extension  of  country  crafts  because  the  War 
has  stimulated  rural  life  and  activities. 

All  this  is  excellent  hearing,  but  another  Government 
department,  the  Board  of  Education,  is  urging  that 
small  rural  schools  should  be  closed  for  reasons  of 
economy.  The  children  are  to  be  conveyed  to  suitable 
centres  for  instruction,  thereby  saving  establishment 
charges  and  teachers’  salaries.  The  real  saving  will 
probably  be  small,  but  the  loss  to  many  villages  will 
be  very  great.  In  the  case  of  one  school  at  Hirnant 
in  Montgomeryshire  the  parents  strongly  opposed  the 
proposal  to  close  the  place,  although  there  are  only 
thirty- two  pupils.  Probably  these  parents  are  able 
to  understand  the  advantage  of  having  a  school  in  the 
village.  Certainly  if  the  projects  now  being  advanced 
under  Lord  Ernie  are  to  succeed  they  must  have  the 
village  school  as  a  centre.  The  two  departments  might 
profitably  agree  to  act  together  in  the  matter. 


THE  PERFECT  ARTIST. 

“God  is  the  Perfect  Artist.” — Browning. 

Oh,  Perfect  Artist !  every  work  of  Thine 
Is  truth  and  beauty  !  earth  and  sea  and  sky 
Faultless  in  vast  conception  !  How  can  I 
Or  any  creature  sense  the  great  design, 

Glory  of  shade  and  colour,  strength  of  line, 

And,  most  of  all,  the  wondrous  depths  which  lie 
Hidden  within  the  picture  ?  We  must  try 
With  humble  joy  to  gaze  on  the  divine. 

The  brooding  valley  and  the  mystic  hill, 
Broad-breasted  ocean  and  wide  moorland  way, 
The  wooded  height,  the  swiftly  flowing  rill, 
Majestic  cliffs  or  peaceful  meadow,  they 
Are  grand  creations  of  the  Eternal  Will, 

Symbols  of  Love  too  deep  for  words  to  say. 

Fedden  Tindall. 
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VIEWS  OF  AN  “EXTREMIST.” 

By  Arthur  Cecil  Birch. 


I  cannot  resist  the  thought  that  the  “  new  ”  functional 
psychology  has  upset- — or  is  upsetting — our  educational 
apple-cart,  and  has  put  the  more  conservative  of  us  in 
the  wrong,  even  if  it  hasn’t  made  orthodox  elementary 
education  appear  perfectly  absurd. 

In  order  to  test  whether  that  is,  or  is  not,  mere  ex¬ 
tremism,  let  us,  in  the  true  holiday  spirit,  take  and 
consider  a  few  thoughts  at  random. 

It  is  now  recognised  by  every  competent  observer  of 
children  that  the  greater  part  of  their  spontaneous 
behaviour,  spirit,  and  attitude  towards  life  may  be 
explained  only  by  reference  to  activities  of  their  un¬ 
conscious  mind. 

Yet  (as  fair  as  deliberate  intention  goes)  the  appeal  of 
orthodox  elementary  education  is  to  the  “  waking  ” 
conscious  mind,  to  the  almost  utter  neglect  of  the 
unconscious. 

Orthodox  elementary  education  (hereinafter  merely 
o.e.e.)  is  profoundly  concerned  with  conscious  abilities 
(a  limited  number  of  an  arbitrary  scholastic  kind)  and 
contents  of  consciousness  ;  for  individual  ability  arising 
from  the  activities  of  the  unconscious,  speaking  generally 
it  has  no  use,  no  encouragement,  and  no  provision  ; 
for  disabilities  arising  from  the  same  source  it  has 
nothing  better  than  ignorance  of  their  causes,  unthinking 
condemnation  and  “  repression  ”  (both  witting  and 
unwitting).  Whatever  is  not  in  consciousness— or 
within  easy  access  of  consciousness — or  cannot  be 
explained  or  understood  in  terms  of  conscious  activity 
is  considered,  by  o.e.e.,  of  no  use,  or  actually  parasitic. 

Once  o.e.e.  has  done  its  best — or  its  worst !— to  push 
anything  undesirable  (according  to  adult  social  standards) 
out  of  consciousness — or  out  of  overt  physical  behaviour 
—it  considers  it  has  done  well,  and  is  quite  unmoved  by 
any  thought  that  the  “  thing  ”  so  extruded  is  not 
annihilated,  that  though  deprived  of  consciousness  it  is 
still  possessed  of  activity,  and  is  still  in  a  position  to 
modify  profoundly  conscious  thoughts,  behaviour,  and 
character.  On  the  other  hand  whatever  cannot  be 
retained  in  consciousness  is  considered  by  o.e.e.  to  be 
lost  to  education  and  to  deserve  loss  of  marks  and  loss 
of  credit.  What  I  am  trying  to  prove  is  that  o.e.e.  is 
concerned  (as  far  as  deliberate  intention  goes)  only  with 
the  development  and  improvement  of  one  half  of  mind, 
the  conscious  half. 

But  on  the  principle  that  a  straw  will  show  how  the 
wind  blows  let  me  refer  specifically  to  one  or  two  trivial 
but  prevailing  attitudes  of  o.e.e.  to  prove,  further,  how 
utterly  it  has  neglected  the  unconscious  and  its  activities. 
It  has,  for  example,  gone  almost  exhaustively  into  the 
psychology  of  “  remembering,”  which  it  calls  a  power, 
but  “  forgetting  ”  is  assumed  to  have  no  psychology, 
and  to  be  merely  the  negative,  passive  aspect  of  remem¬ 
bering,  essentially  a  disability  to  be  educationally 
deplored  and  visited  with  pains  and  penalties. 

But  forgetting,  as  we  now  know,  is  an  active  process, 
and  is  of  very  great  value  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
race. 

It  is  in  fact,  though  of  the  unconscious,  an  activity 
that  very  commonly  preserves  the  sanity  of  individuals 
and  peoples  and  makes  moral  and  intellectual  progress 


possible  for  all.  “  Forgetting  ”  is  often  a  beneficial 
process  of  suppressing  what  is  unpleasant,  discom¬ 
forting  and  injurious.  Yet  o.e.e.  is  almost  exclusively 
synonymous  with  cultivation  of  remembering. 

Again,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  concern  of  o.e.e.  is  with 
intellect,  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  refers  (deliberately) 
to  emotion,  and  then  mostly  to  discourage  and  “  re¬ 
press  ”  it. 

Take  any  orthodox  scholastic  examination,  and  what 
proportion  of  it  is  designed  to  test  the  quality  and 
degree  of  the  candidates’  emotional  life  and  his  ability 
to  control  it  ? 

Yet  no  form  of  mental  activity— the  intellectual 
“  faculties,”  sentiments,  opinions,  prejudices,  conduct, 
character,  and  all  the  rest — is  free  from  emotional  tinge 
and  influence  ;  every  product  of  conscious  activity — 
even  that  process  itself  —  is  impregnated  by  affect, 
especially  in  children.  Intellect — the  bombastic  up¬ 
start  pretender — has  been  acclaimed  king  of  the 
educational  castle. 

One  more  straw.  The  New  Psychology  has  proved, 
I  think,  that  the  unconscious  process  of  suggestion, 
with  its  three  aspects,  the  motor,  the  affective,  and  the 
cognitive,  or  as  the  late  Professor  Rivers  termed  them, 
mimesis,  sympathy,  and  intuition,  has  great  value  as  a 
factor  in  the  production  of  social  harmony  (through 
social  tact  for  instance). 

And  suggestion  is  only  one  of  many  processes  arising 
in  the  unconscious  which  profoundly  modify  individual 
and  collective  behaviour. 

Yet  what  notice  has  orthodox  elementary  education 
taken  of  “  suggestion,”  or  of  any  other  activities  of  the 
unconscious  ? 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  daring  spirits  who  will 
not  any  longer  bow  the  knee  to  orthodox  psychology, 
practically  none. 

On  the  positive,  constructional  side  of  this  “  argu¬ 
ment  ”  we  would  say  the  New  Psychology  shows  us  how 
we  may  reconstruct  our  educational  outlook,  attitude, 
and  practice  so  as  to  bring  all  three  abreast  of  modern 
knowledge  of  mind. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  briefly  to  refer  to  a  few 
principles  implied  in  the  teaching  of  the  New  Psychology. 
Here  they  are. 

Our  first  aim  should  be  the  development  of  social  and 
individual  character  ;  but  such  character  when  most 
natural  and  most  adequate  is  unconscious,  is  expressed 
unwittingly.  We  may  best  achieve  that  aim,  not  by 
lecturing  nor  by  hectoring,  but  by  granting  the  validity 
of  the  whole  of  a  child’s  instincts  and  all  manifestations 
of  all  forms  of  unconscious  activity  whatsoever. 

A  child’s  unconscious  is  a  very  dynamo  of  energy 
which  nothing  short  of  death  may  destroy.  Its  control 
is  possible  only  after  release.  If  we  will  only  refuse 
any  longer  to  limit  the  child  to  a  few  arbitrary  educa¬ 
tional  stimuli  and  corresponding  responses  and  see  to  it 
that  he  is  provided  with  a  much  wider  environment, 
more  material  and  a  very  much  more  varied  choice  of 
opportunities  for  self-expression  we  can,  without 
repressing  any  of  his  instincts  or  tendencies  to  action 
from  the  unconscious,  turn  all  those  forces  to  useful 
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account,  and  so  help  to  end  the  conflict  between 
primitive  urges  and  conscious  dictation  that  goes  on  in 
every  young  mind. 

We  must  pronounce  a  decree  absolute  between  sitting 
still  and  education — the  incompatible  pair  never  had 
anything  in  common,  and  their  domestic  strife  was 
unending. 

We  must  throw  our  cast-iron  curriculum  into  oblivion 
saving  only  instruction  in  speech,  language,  reading, 
and  practical  arithmetic  up  to  shopping  bills. 

For  the  rest,  every  child’s  education  (up  to  say  four¬ 
teen)  should  be  determined  by  and  along  the  lines  of 
his  individual  bent,  in  other  words  the  selective  faculty 
of  every  child’s  mind  (an  emotional  factor)  must  be 
respected,  otherwise  you  are  going  to  reproduce  in  school 
the  mechanical  and  enthusiasm-killing  conditions  of 
factory  life. 

A  child’s  character  will  grow  straight  and  strong  if 
during  school  hours  you  provide  a  free  outlet  for  his 
nervous  energy  and  his  individual  aspirations,  that  is, 
if  he  is  interestedly  occupied  on  reality,  in  doing  some¬ 
thing,  preferably  on  making  something  tangible,  near 
and  dear  to  his  individual  interests. 

Under  such  conditions  his  brain,  too,  will  become 
symmetrical  and  sturdy  if  we  will  only  trust  his  self- 
educative  “  instinct,”  and  give  him  the  joy  of  self¬ 
achievement  by  restraining  our  impulses  to  help  him 
over  every  obstacle  he  encounters  on  his  self-selected 
way. 

It  comes  to  this  ;  individual  character  in  a  child  is 
dependent  upon  freedom,  as  far  as  that  is  compatible 
with  the  comfort  of  others. 

By  freedom  I  mean  the  right  to  everything  that 
constitutes,  not  selfish  egoism,  but  true  individuality, 
and  this  a  uniform  curriculum  and  class  time-table, 
rigidly  enforced,  will  deny  and  crush,  for  we  shall  be 
imitating  in  school  the  worst  aspect  of  our  industrial 
system,  and  the  cause  of  most  of  what  is  called  “  unrest.” 
But  probably  the  best  way  to  sublimate  primitive 
activity  from  the  unconscious  and  to  develop  social 
character  is  by  an  extensive  development  of  free  collec¬ 
tive  games,  paper-chases,  ceremonies,  and  everything 
included  under  scouting. 

These  activities  should  occupy  the  whole  of  every 
afternoon  and  be  engaged  in  by  every  scholar. 

School  sports  confined  to  a  few  selected  scholars, 
especially  for  prizes  and  trophies,  are  of  doubtful  value. 
I  preserve  an  open  mind  on  that  point,  however,  though 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  we  need  to  develop  com¬ 
bination  rather  than  competition. 

If  the  new  psychology  establishes  the  truth  of  one 
pedagogical  pi  inciple  more  fully  than  any  other  it  is 
that  frustation-  to  which  orthodox  teachers  are  so 
prone— is  not  education  but  its  opposite.  Verbal  tabus 
are,  speaking  generally,  educationally  pernicious. 

Ihe  object  of  education  is  the  establishment  of 
harmony  between  a  child  and  its  environment,  and  not, 
as  the  conduct  of  many  teachers  would  imply,  between 
a  child  and  its  teacher  only.  The  latter  way  leads  to 
antipathy  and  away  from  sympathy. 

The  practical  applications  of  this  principle  are  many. 

Behaviour  is  an  integration  of  responses  to  stimuli 
from  environment.  Let  us  not  be  prone  to  interpose 
ourselves  as  fences  between  external  stimuli  and  inner 
response  from  the  child. 


We  surely  do  not  want  to  establish  “  teacher  com¬ 
plexes  ”  in  our  scholars  such  as  will  disable  them  later 
from  battling  with  real  life  ? 

But  if  we  take  our  scholars  completely  under  our 
wings  and  “  inhibit  ”  their  desires  to  learn  by  actual 
experience- — even  though  it  be  sometimes  bitter- — that 
is  exactly  what  we  shall  do. 

Another  principle  of  paramount  importance  to  us  is 
that  activity  is  a  more  invariable  concomitant  of  life 
than  sensation,  that  all  forms  of  behaviour,  and  probably 
of  thought  too,  are  in  essence  activity  or  movement. 

Mind  develops  through  activity,  through  response  or 
the  interplay  of  innumerable  responses. 

As  the  quality  _  of  children’s  thoughts  is  mainly  con¬ 
crete,  we  shall  do  well  to  set  aside  mere  passive  recep¬ 
tivity  in  favour  of  learning  by  doing. 

Children  are  not  capable  of  such  a  large  amount  of 
thought  as  is  commonly  believed,  but  they  are  capable 
of  much  more  intelligent  overt  behaviour  than  is  com¬ 
monly  assumed.  Their  capacity  for  dealing  with  con¬ 
crete  problems  and  situations  is  surprising. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  practical  education  (not 
the  mechanical  look,  listen,  and  imitate  kind)  is  abreast 
of  up-to-date  psychological  discovery. 

The  reader  will  have  gathered  by  now  that  I  am  no 
great  believer  in  methodisation,  in  ready-made,  spoon¬ 
fed,  second-hand  knowledge,  nor  in  the  claims  of  vocation 
to  be  represented  in  elementary  education.  The  only 
system  I  believe  in  is  that  based  upon  freedom  for  the 
individual,  spontaneity,  initiative,  self-acquired  know¬ 
ledge  and  real  ability  to  grapple  with  concrete  experience. 
I  shall  consider  that  system  successful  which  brings 
children  voluntarily  to  school,  lining  up  eagerly  as  they 
do  for  the  “  pictures.” 

“  A  man’s  conscious  thoughts,  feelings,  and  desires 
are  determined  by  unconscious  thoughts  or  ‘  wishes  ’ 
which  lie  far  deeper  down,  and  which  the  upper,  con¬ 
scious  man  knows  nothing  of  .  .  .  Conscious  thought 
is  merely  the  surface  foam  of  a  sea  where  the  real 
currents  are  well  beneath  the  surface.” 

“  The  Freudian  Wish,”  by  Edwin  B.  Holt. 

Teachers  in  Russia. 

The  utter  destitution  of  the  intelligenzia  in  Russia,  particularly 
of  the  teaching  class,  was  described  recently  by  James  W.  Spratt, 
an  American  Relief  Administration  worker  who  visited  London 
after  seven  months’  work  in  the  famine  areas. 

“  Doctors  are  suffering  terribly,”  Mr.  Spratt  said,  "  but  bad 
as  their  plight  is,  that  of  the  teachers  is  ten  times  worse.  Even 
under  present  circumstances  people  will  employ  physicians  if 
they  need  them,  but  who  will  find  money  for  private  tuition, 
when  there  is  not  enough  food.?  ” 

Teachers  consequently  are  utterly  dependent  on  their  govern¬ 
ment  salary,  which  consists  of  a  paik  or  ration  and  about  fifteen 
shillings  a  month.  Both  the  paik  and  the  pay,  moreover,  come 
irregularly.  There  is  no  question  therefore  of  replenishing  their 
wardrobes.  The  buying  of  new  books,  of  course,  is  impossible. 
All  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  undernourished  and  overworked, 
most  of  their  time  being  devoted  to  the  primitive  task  of  keeping 
body  and  soul  together. 

Many  teachers  have  starved  to  death,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  Kazan  University  has  lost  some  of  its  most  distinguished 
professors  in  this  way. 

“  The  A.R.A.  is  feeding  about  ten  million  peasants  at  present,” 
Mr.  Spratt  stated.  “  If  the  crop  is  any  good,  naturally  the 
growers  will  get  their  share  first.  But  I  doubt  if  the  crop  will 
be  good  enough  to  feed  all  Russia  next  year,  and  the  intelligenzia 
will  be  the  last  to  get  their  share.  Consequently,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  their  sufferings  have  only  begun.  If  they  don’t  get 
outside  help,  they  are  liable  not  merely  to  be  depleted  heavily 
in  numbers  but  to  become  practically  extinct.” 
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DECORUM  FOR  DAUGHTERS. 


In  the  year  1780  Mary  Ann  Beuzeville  inscribed  her 
name  in  characters  that  would  enrol  her  a  disciple  of 
the  new  script,  so  round  and  clear  and  decisive  are  her 
letters  ;  and  beneath  in  masculine  and  above  in  feminine 
hand,  though  whether  before  or  after  does  not  appear, 
two  unknown  souls  wrote  that  of  Esther  Mowbray. 
The  ink  in  which  they  dipped  their  medium,  broad,  and 
fine-pointed  pens  is  crisp  and  clean  to-day  as  then, 
near  a  century  and  a  half  ago  ;  and  the  book  which 
they  adorned  was  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Gregory, 
of  Edinburgh,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Strahan  and 
Cadell  (in  the  Strand),  who  were  the  publishers  of 
Gibbon’s  “  Decline  and  Fall  ”  (Vol.  1,  3rd  edition,  is 
listed  here  at  £1  4s.). 

Messrs.  Strahan  and  Cadell  had  a  pretty  touch  in 
advertisement.  Not  content  with  embellishing  Dr. 
Goldsmith’s  “  History  of  England  ”  (in  4  vols.,  £\  4s.) 
with  Heads  elegantly  engraved,  they  must  needs  print 
an  Abridgement  with  Cuts  for  the  use  of  Schools.  One 
wonders  if  schoolboy  devotees  of  the  learned  Doctor 
saw  a  double  entendre  in  the  Cut  !  As  the  poet  said  (not 
Dr.  Goldsmith  !), 

O  many  meaning’d  word,  to  Scholar’s  sense 
At  once  the  bane  and  gift  of  Providence — • 

Thro’  arid  wastes  of  rhodomontade  drear 
To  eager  Youth  now  it  the  way  doth  clear, 

Then  lest  Corruption  learned  Ease  should  bring 
Callous  doth  fall  and  epidermis  sting. 

Hawkesworth’s  “  Voyages  ”  are  merely  bound  for 
£ 3  12s.,  but  for  a  whole  sovereign  less  those  of  James 
Cook,  Commander  of  the  Resolution  are  elegantly 
printed  in  2  vols.  Royal,  with  Portraits  and  Views 
engraved  by  the  most  eminent  Masters. 

They  have  a  pretty  eye  to  distinctions,  too,  for  not  as 
you  might  expect  under  Divinity,  but  among  books  of 
Entertainment,  Poetry,  etc.,  do  they  disclose  the  works 
of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Henry  St.  John,  Lord  Viscount 
Bolingbroke,  of  Francis  Bacon,  and  of  Adam  Smith, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  of  Alexander  Pope,  Esq.,  with  his  latest 
Corrections,  Additions,  and  Improvements,  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Cowley,  and  Laurence  Sterne,  M.A. — and 
two  smaller  volumes  which  we  wish  the  gods  might 
send  us.  One  is  “  The  Moral  Miscellany,  or  a  Collection 
of  select  Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  for  .the  Instruction 
and  Entertainment  of  Youth  ”  (only  three  shillings), 
and  the  other  a  new  edition  of  “  The  Shipwreck,  a  Poem 
in  Three  Cantos,”  by  a  Sailor  ;  with  two  plates,  viz., 
a  Sea  Chart,  and  an  Elevation  of  a  Ship,  with  all  her 
masts,  yards,  sails,  and  rigging.  Is  this  mere  Navy 
League  propaganda,  or  are  these  enterprising  “  Educa¬ 
tional  Publishers,”  with  a  mission  to  lure  the  salt  to 
letters  ? 

The  resolute  tar,  ’mid  Ocean’s  constant  stress, 
Occasion  lacks,  and  Will,  the  Muse  t ’address  ; 

To  Letters  then  behold  him  by  degrees. 

Led  by  his  learned  Colleague  of  the  Seas. 

One  further  notice  reminds  us  that  human  nature  in 
1778  was,  even  in  the  ultra-reticent  profession  of 
medicine,  little  other  than  in  1922.  Ferdinando  Warner, 
LL.D.,  offers  “  A  full  and  plain  Account  of  the  Gout,” 
from  whence  will  be  clearly  seen  the  folly,  or  the  base¬ 
ness,  of  all  pretenders  to  the  cure  of  it,  accompanied 


by  some  new  and  important  instructions  for  its  relief, 
which  the  author’s  experience  in  the  gout  above  thirty 
years  hath  induced  him  to  impart.  Just  above  this 
quaint  and  very  modern  claim  to  prescience  appears  a 
notice  of  "  Observations  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  of  a 
Physician,  and  on  the  Method  of  Prosecuting  Enquiries 
in  Philosophy,”  by  Dr.  Gregory;  and  this  brings  us, 
not  before  time,  to  Esther  Mowbray’s  and  Mary  Ann 
Beuzeville ’s  book,  “  A  Father’s  Legacy  to  His 
Daughters.” 

The  preface  tells  that  “  the  subsequent  letters  were 
written  by  a  tender  father,  in  a  declining  state  of  health, 
for  the  instruction  of  his  daughters,  and  not  intended 
for  the  public.”  It  is  but  fair  to  notice  this,  for  as  the 
doctor’s  wits,  whatever  his  health,  were  anything  but 
dull,  in  “  this  domestic  intercourse,  no  sacrifices  are 
made  to  prejudices,  to  customs,  to  fashionable  opinions. 
Paternal  love,  paternal  care,  speak  their  genuine 
sentiments,  undisguised  and  unrestrained.” 

The  good  doctor  has  no  illusions  about  ”  the  forlorn 
and  helpless  situation  ”  which  his  impending  death 
must  bring  to  his  motherless  girls.  “  I  know  mankind 
too  well.  I  know  their  falsehood,  their  dissipation, 
their  coldness  to  all  the  duties  of  friendship  and 
humanity.  I  know  the  little  attention  paid  to  helpless 
infancy.”  Hence  he  resolves  "  to  throw  together  ”  his 
“  sentiments  relating  to  their  future  conduct  in  life,” 
and  assures  them  “  you  will  hear,  at  least  for  once  in 
your  lives,  the  genuine  sentiments  of  a  man  who  has  no 
interest  in  flattering  or  deceiving  you.” 

Integrity’s  calm  tone  for  once  believe. 

From  flatt’ry  free,  or  int’rest  to  deceive. 

His  mind  turns  to  religion  as  a  safeguard  alike  in 
misfortune  and  prosperity,  but  it  should  be  one  of 
simple  belief.  “  The  important  and  interesting  articles 
of  faith  are  sufficiently  plain.  Fix  your  attention  on 
these,  and  do  not  meddle  with  controversy.  If  you  get 
into  that,  you  plunge  into  a  chaos  from  which  you  will 
never  be  able  to  extricate  yourselves.  It  spoils  the 
temper,  and,  I  suspect,  has  no  good  effect  on  the  heart.” 
To  abhor  ridicule  on  religious  subjects,  to  embrace  such 
scriptures  as  they  find  clearly  revealed,  treating  what 
remain  with  silent  and  becoming  reverence,  and  refusing 
to  be  perplexed  thereby,  to  cultivate  an  enlarged 
charity  for  all  mankind  and  a  diffusive  humanity  for  all 
in  distress — to  such  courses  the  daughters  are  exhorted 
in  words  of  tolerance  and  sense.  But  the  exposition 
of  man  nature  is  never  far  to  seek  in  these  pages,  and 
She  rarely  may  man’s  approbation  gain, 

Who  affects  Religion’s  solace  to  disdain. 

“  Women  are  greatly  deceived  when  they  think  they 
recommend  themselves  to  our  sex  by  their  indifference 
to  religion.  Even  those  men  who  are  themselves 
unbelievers,  dislike  infidelity  in  you.  ...  If  a  gentleman 
pretends  an  attachment  to  any  of  you,  and  endeavours 
to  shake  your  religious  principles,  be  assured  he  is  either 
a  fool,  or  has  designs  on  you  which  he  dare  not  openly 
avow.” 

But  diagnosis  rises  to  its  height  in  the  section  on 
conduct  and  behaviour  :  “  Modesty  .  .  .  will  naturally 
dispose  you  to  be  rather  silent  in  company,  especially 
in  a  large  one,  People  of  sense  and  discernment  will 
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never  mistake  such  silence  for  dulness.  One  may  take 
a  share  in  conversation  without  uttering  a  syllable.  .  . 

“  Wit  is  the  most  dangerous  talent  you  can  possess. 
It  must  be  guarded  with  great  discretion  and  good 
nature,  otherwise  it  will  create  you  many  enemies. 
Wit  is  perfectly  consistent  with  softness  and  delicacy  ; 
yet  they  are  seldom  found  united.  Wit  is  so  flattering 
to  vanity  that  they  who  possess  it  become  intoxicated, 
and  lose  all  self-command. 

“  Humour  is  a  different  quality.  It  will  make  your 
company  much  solicited  ;  but  be  cautious  how  you 
indulge  it.  It  is  often  a  great  enemy  to  delicacy,  and 
still  a  greater  one  to  dignity  of  character.  It  may 
sometimes  gain  you  applause,  but  will  never  procure 
you  respect. 

“  Be  even  cautious  in  displaying  your  good  sense.  It 
will  be  thought  you  assume. a  superiority  over  the  rest 
of  the  company.  But  if  you  happen  to  have  any  learn¬ 
ing,  keep  it  a  profound  secret,  especially  from  the  men.  .  . 

“You  will  be  reproached  perhaps  with  prudery.  By 
prudery  is  usually  meant  an  affectation  of  delicacy. 
Now  I  do  not  wish  you  to  affect  delicacy  ;  I  wish  you 
to  possess  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  thought  ridiculous  than  disgusting.  ...” 

There  speaks  the  man  of  the  world :  here  the 
educator.  After  advising  outdoor  amusements  and  care 
for  the  health,  he  says  : 

“  I  am  at  the  greatest  loss  to  advise  you  in  regard  to 
books.  There  is  no  impropriety  in  your  reading  history, 
or  cultivating  any  art  or  science  to  which  genius  or  acci¬ 
dent  lead  you.  If  I  was  sure  that  Nature  had  given  you 
such  strong  principles  of  taste  and  sentiment  as  would 
remain  with  you  and  influence  your  future  conduct, 
with  the  utmost  pleasure  would  I  endeavour  to  direct 
your  reading  .  .  .  but  ...  I  think  I  may  very  prob¬ 
ably  do  you  an  injury  by  artificially  creating  a  taste, 
which,  if  Nature  never  gave  it  you,  would  only  serve  to 
embarrass  your  future  conduct.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  you  anything  :  I  want  to  know  what  Nature  has 
made  you,  and  to  perfect  you  on  her  plan.  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  have  sentiments  that  might  perplex  you  : 
I  wish  you  to  have  sentiments  that  may  uniformly  and 
steadily  guide  you,  and  such  as  your  hearts  so  thoroughly 
approve,  that  you  would  not  forego  them  for  any  con¬ 
sideration  this  world  could  offer.” 

What,  doctor  :  doth  history  repeat  itself  again,  and 
once  more  the  wisest  of  men  stand  confounded  by  the 
Eternal  Enigma  ? 

Omniscient  and  omnipotent  indeed, 

Created  Lord  of  Universes  he, 

Man  plumbs  the  deeps  of  every  mystery 
Except  to  tell  a  woman  what  to  read. 

W.  C.  W. 


The  Associated  Board,  R.A.M.  and  R.G.M. 

The  Exhibitions  offered  annually  by  the  Associated 
Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  which  entitle  their  holders  to  free  tuition 
at  the  R.A.M.  or  the  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three  years,  have 
been  awarded  to  the  following  candidates  Dorothy 
E.  Tanton,  Hastings  (Violin),  Elizabeth  L.  Mawson,  Jersey 
(Violin),  Julia  Wolfe,  London  (Pianoforte),  at  the  R.A.M), 
and  Margaret  E.  Ledlie,  Belfast  (Singing),  and  Wilhelmina 
P.  Arnott,  London  (Pianoforte),  at  the  R.C.M, 


“  THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILDS.” 

By  Elsie  A.  Fielder. 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  teachers,  where  are  you  ?  In  all 
probability  you  are  called  “  an  experienced  teacher  ”  ; 
you  have  just  reached  that  stage.  Are  you  rather  tired 
even  at  that  early  milestone  ?  That  just  depends  on 
whether  you  value  your  experience,  and  that,  in  its 
turn,  depends  on  the  nature  of  your  experience. 

After  the  early  years  of  training  did  you  go  to  the 
“  malt,”  and  then  did  you  see  “  the  rat  that  ate  the 
malt,”  the  “  cat  that  killed  the  rat,”  and  has  everything 
happened  systematically  in  the  house  of  your  experience  ? 
Have  you  done  the  best  study  of  all,  the  land  that  makes 
for  the  real  thing  in  teaching  ? 

Let  us  be  very  practical.  When  Jack  has  held  the 
house  for  a  long  time  how  shall  he  ensure  its  constant 
good  repair  ?  Every  house  that  is  built  upon  the 
earth  needs  good  care,  and  every  old  house  should 
have  a  beautiful  well-planted  garden  around  it.  The 
first  suggestion  is,  make  notes  while  you  are  in  your 
class-room,  mental  notes  in  schooltime  if  you  like,  but 
transfer  them  to  paper  after  hours  to  make  them  of 
greater  value.  If  only  every  practising  teacher  would 
be  sufficiently  scientific  to  leave  a  record  of  his  work  we 
should  move  more  quickly  in  the  right  direction.  The 
notes  will  be  just  a  teacher’s  diary  as  they  stand,  but, 
looking  through  them  at  leisure,  the  writer  may  find 
that  he  can  use  the  diary  to  draw  together  a  few  definite 
characteristics  of  some  teaching  method,  of  the  behaviour 
of  children  under  certain  conditions,  or  of  the  cause  of 
his  own  apparent  failure  under  particular  circum¬ 
stances. 

Then  Jack  must  go  in  for  an  occasional  big  spring- 
clean,  because  even  in  the  best-ordered  house  a  little 
rubbish  accumulates.  Look  back,  Jack,  at  the  house 
you  have  made  :  review  your  experience  from  time  to 
time,  and  cast  out  from  your  mind  all  the  useless 
impressions  ;  for  example,  if  you  once  spent  a  long 
term  when  your  work  was  only  drudgery,  when  you 
felt  teaching  was  dull  work,  and  you  had  bad  fits  of 
the  blues,  just  make  up  your  mind  to  forget  that  term  ; 
feel  you  have  ruled  it  out,  because,  after  all,  the  milk  is 
spilled.  Then  there  have  been  times  when  Jack  bought 
the  newest  tools,  on  impulse,  attracted  to  them  for  the 
most  part  because  they  were  new.  Has  he  tried  them 
and  cast  away  the  unsatisfactory  ones  ?  It  takes 
a  little  courage  to  throw  away  the  rubbish  we  have 
long  stored  about  us,  but  clean  out  with  courage  and 
become  godly.  Untidy  bodies  are  accounted  for 
disgrace,  why  not  ban  the  disorderly  mind  of  man  in 
the  same  way  ?  Some  would  say  it  is  not  done  because 
we  humans  think  more  of  body  than  of  mind,  but  I 
believe  this  is  not  so.  It  is  merely  that  we  think  too 
little  of  anything  at  all.  If  we  consider,  we  really  are 
far  more  interested  in  what  a  person  is,  in  himself,  than 
of  what  his  physical  appearance  may  be. 

Those  two  things,  then,  working  out  child-psychology 
in  the  classroom,  and  consciously  spring-cleaning  our 
own  teaching  minds,  will  help  to  keep  the  rust  away. 
It  is  not  the  newest  house  that  is  most  useful  or  most 
comfortable,  but  the  house  well  used  and  fitted  with 
conveniences  found  by  its  inhabitants  necessary  for 
happy  living  and  good  work. 
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THE  DALTON  PLAN  IN  PRINCIPLE. 

By  Edith  A.  Waterfall. 

Late  Assistant,  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


In  her  recent  book,  “  Education  on  the  Dalton  Plan,” 
Miss  Helen  Parkhurst  tells  us  how  she  evolved  the  plan 
as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  interaction  of  teaching 
and  learning.  She  repeatedly  acknowledges  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  plan  in  its  present  form,  and  invites  others 
to  work  towards  understanding  and  developing  it. 

The  present  writer  has  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
the  Children’s  University  School,  and  of  seeing,  with 
Miss  Helen  Parkhurst  as  guide  and  exponent,  the  plan 
in  practice.  An  atmosphere  of  quiet  work  and  responsi¬ 
bility  shouldered  by  the  pupils  certainly  prevailed,  but 
this  atmosphere  has  been  met  with  in  many  English 
class-rooms  where  the  Dalton  plan  was  unknown.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  the  plan  in  practice  but  in  principle 
that  calls  most  for  consideration.  What  are  the 
principles  involved  ?  Are  they  sound  in  themselves  ? 
Must  the  Dalton  Plan  be  adopted  in  order  to  secure 
their  operation  ? 

Miss  Parkhurst  claims  that  her  plan  has  two  basic 
principles—”  freedom  for  the  individual  to  develop 
himself  ”  and  “  co-operation  or  the  interaction  of  group 
life.”  No  one  can  quarrel  with  these  as  principles. 
The  demand  made  by  modern  democracy  upon  education 
is  threefold  —  education  for  the  individual’s  own  sake  ; 
education  for  citizenship  ;  education  for  vocation.  The 
first  of  these  is  education  into  freedom — -the  freeing  of 
personality.  The  last  two  arise  from  the  needs  of  the 
society  to  which  the  individual  belongs.  By  fusing 
these  three  we  get  the  ideal  product  which  Dr.  Georg 
Kirchensteiner  describes  as  the  ”  perfected  individual 
in  the  service  of  the  community.” 

But  are  these  essential  principles  inherent  in  the 
Dalton  Plan  ?  Both  ”  yes  ”  and  ”  no.”  They  are  not 
present  absolutely,  but  they  are  there  in  measure.  Miss 
Helen  Parkhurst  tells  us  this. 

In  what  sense  is  the  boy  or  girl  ”  free  ”  in  this  system 
of  school  organisation  ?  Miss  Parkhurst  answers  this 
for  us.  ”  Under  the  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan  we  place 
the  work  problem  squarely  before  him,  indicating  the 
standard  which  has  to  be  attained.  After  that  he  is 
allowed  to  tackle  it  as  he  thinks  fit  in  his  own  way  and 
at  this  own  speed  ;  ”  again,  ”  he  is  given  by  the  Dalton 
Plan  responsibility  for  the  performance  of  such  and 
such  work.”*  This  freedom  turns  out  to  be  only  the 
freedom  of  planning  the  means.  The  freedom  of  setting 
up  the  end,  of  fixing  his  own  goal  is  not  for  him.  Miss 
Parkhurst,  however,  hopes  that  this  freedom  will  come 
in  time,  that  the  plan  will  be  “  used  for  the  carrying  out 
of  a  freer  curriculum  composed  entirely  of  projects  set 
by  the  pupils  themselves.”  But  as  the  plan  is  worked 
now,  there  is  evidently  considerable  restriction,  for  we 
are  told  that  “  a  pupil  must  not,  however,  be  permitted 
to  continue  the  study  of  any  major  subject  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  month’s  assignment  unless  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  contract  in  every  subject.”  This  seems 
disappointing,  coming  from  Miss  Parkhurst  just  after 
she  has  been  quoting  Emerson’s  ”  Happy  this  child  with 
a  bias,  with  a  thought  which  entrances  him,  leads  him, 
now  into  deserts,  now  into  cities,  the  fool  of  an  idea.” 


The  fact  is  that  Miss  Parkhurst,  like  the  rest  of  us,  is 
a  little  dubious,  although  quoting  it,  of  Emerson’s  theory 
that  ”  the  secret  of  education  lies  in  respecting  the 
pupil.  It  is  not  for  you  to  choose  what  he  shall  know, 
what  he  shall  do.”  The  difference  between  Miss  Park¬ 
hurst  and  the  rest  of  us  is  that  she  is  content  to  let  the 
pupil  have  at  least  some  share  in  both  choosing  and 
doing.  But  she  is  either  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  end 
he  would  set  up  for  himself  would  be  as  good  as  the  one 
she  would  set  up  for  him  in  an  assignment,  or  else  she  is 
not  sure  how  such  a  degree  of  freedom  could  be  organised. 
It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  now  that  the  success  of  her 
plan  as  organisation  of  the  old  material  is  assured,  that 
she  will  lead  us  in  its  application  to  a  ”  freer  curriculum.” 

The  original  equipment  of  the  children  which  makes 
the  plan  successful  as  a  scheme  of  school  organisation 
would  ensure  its  success  if  given  this  wider  application. 
Of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  human  being  can  react 
to  his  environment,  those  of  being  curious  about  it  and 
manipulating  it  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  luring  the 
individual  into  the  realms  of  knowledge  and  skill.  We 
should  trust  this  equipment  more  than  we  do.  Children 
and  boys  and  girls  have  ends  of  their  own  arising  from 
their  contacts  with  the  realities  about  them.  These 
ends  are  sometimes  very  surprising  to  adults,  conscious 
of  their  own  lack  of  initiative  and  imagination. 

The  second  principle,  that  of  ”  co-operation  or  the 
interaction  of  group  life,”  is  more  apparent  in  the  plan 
than  freedom.  It  secures  the  same  grouping  of  younger 
and  older  pupils  and  adults  which  life  outside  the  school 
provides.  In  England  we  do  not  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
interaction  of  the  cultured  mind  of  the  teacher  with  the 
immature  mind  of  the  pupil,  an  interaction  for  which 
the  United  States  cares  very  little.  The  plan  secures 
this  better  than  themsual  organisation  of  the  class-room. 
It  substitutes  the  closer  interaction  of  the  tutorial 
system,  which  Stephen  Leacock  would  like  to  take  over 
to  the  American  Continent :  this  system  of  being 
“  smoked  at  ”  being  in  his  opinion  our  greatest  educa¬ 
tional  possession. 

Again,  the  habit  of  shouldering  a  job  and  carrying  it 
through  is  one  of  those  habits  which  William  James 
would  have  wished  to  see  established.  It  has,  unlike 
so  many  things  we  learn,  great  possibilities  of  transfer¬ 
ence.  “Something  needing  to  be  done,”  “I  will  do 
it,”  are  a  situation  and  a  response  that  might  with  this 
training  become  inseparably  linked,  and  pass  into  all 
aspects  of  our  life  as  citizens  and  workers,  thus  greatly 
enriching  the  community. 

But  to  say  that  both  freedom  and  co-operation  are 
in  measure  inherent  as  principles  in  the  Dalton  Plan  is 
not  equivalent  to  saying  that  we  must  have  the  Dalton 
Plan  in  order  to  bring  freedom  and  co-operation  into 
our  schools.  We  need  to  make  these  principles  our  own, 
and  apply  them  as  we  best  can  ourselves.  We  need  to 
have  our  own  philosophy  of  education,  to  set  up  our 
own  ends  and  to  plan  our  means  in  accordance  with  that 
philosophy.  Miss  Helen  Parkhurst  has  shown  us  hers, 
and  sets  us  an  example  of  insight  and  courage. 


*  The  italics  are  mine. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS. 

At  the  instance  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  a  Committee 
was  formed  in  October,  1921,  to  consider  the  effects  of 
physical  education  on  girls. 

Representatives  were  appointed  by  the  following  bodies: 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  ;  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ; 
British  Medical  Association  ;  Medical  Women’s  Federation  : 
British  Association  for  Physical  Training  ;  Ling  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  National  Union  of  Women  Teachers  ;  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Assistant  Mistresses  in  Secondary  Schools  ;  Private 
Schools  Association  (Incorporated),  College  of  Preceptors. 

The  Head  Mistresses’  Association  did  not  accept  the 
invitation  to  send  representatives. 

The  Committee  formulated  a  number  of  enquiries,  which 
were  submitted  in  the  form  of  a  questionnaire  to  persons 
who  might  be  expected  to  have  special  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  These  included  medical  practitioners,  head¬ 
mistresses,  and  women  students,  medical  and  otherwise.  A 
report  of  an  investigation  by  the  Ling  Association  was 
also  before  the  Committee. 

Altogether  629  replies  were  received,  and  of  these  233 
were  from  medical  practitioners  and  158  from  women  medical 
students.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  replies  came  from 
headmistresses,  96  being  from  State-aided  schools  and  the 
others  from  independent  schools. 

It  was  thought  advisable  to  send  a  special  questionnaire 
to  medical  practitioners  in  order  to  obtain  information 
on  the  'medical  aspects  of  the  subject.  The  information 
so  obtained  was  submitted  to  a  special  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  medical  members,  and  the  section  of  this  Report 
dealing  with  this  aspect  of  the  subject  was  formulated  by 
them. 

Amongst  the  schoolmistresses  there  was  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  effects  of  games  and  physical 
exercise  on  the  disposition  and  character  of  girls  are  bene¬ 
ficial  ;  but  a  small  number  thought  there  was  a  tendency 
to  magnify  the  relative  importance  of  games,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  character. 

The  important  question  whether  gymnastics  with  appara¬ 
tus  is  suitable  for  girls  was  specially  enquired  into,  and  it 
was  found  that  although  about  66  per  cent,  of  the  school¬ 
mistresses  were  in  favour  of  such  gymnastics,  about  half 
of  those  who  approved  were  of  opinion  that  there  was 
special  need  for  careful  supervision  if  apparatus  was  used. 
Amongst  women  students,  medical  or  otherwise,  80  per 
cent,  were  in  favour  of  the  use  of  apparatus.  Very  few 
harmful  results  were  attributed  to  it  ;  some,  especially 
among  the  women  students,  thought  that  such  gymnastics 
conduced  to  muscular  strength  and  development  without 
gracefulness. 

Gymnastics  without  apparatus  was  approved  alike  by 
mistresses  and  by  students,  medical  or  otherwise,  though  a 
few  considered  such  training  as  less  valuable  than  the 
gymnastics  with  apparatus.  The  need  for  fully  qualified 
gymnastic  teachers  was  emphasized. 

As  to  particular  games,  lawn  tennis  and  netball  received 
very  general  approval. 

Hockey,  though  approved  by  the  majority  of  mistresses 
and  students,  was  regarded  by  some  as  suitable  only  for 
the  older  and  stronger  girls  and  by  some  as  too  rough  or 
strenuous  a  game  for  girls.  Several  objected  to  it  as 
inducing  faulty  positions. 

Cricket  was  very  generally  approved,  but  some  doubted 
its  utility  as  a  game  for  girls.  Very  little  serious  objection, 
however,  was  raised  to  it.  Some  of  the  disapproval  was 
based  on  the  ground  that  it  entailed  too  much  standing 
and  might  thus  induce  faulty  carriage. 


Lacrosse  was  approved  by  almost  all  who  offered  any 
information  about  it. 

Football  met  with  less  approval  than  any  other  game ; 
of  52  schoolmistresses  who  expressed  their  views  on  this 
game,  only  two  were  in  favour  of  it,  and  among  women 
students,  though  a  few  approved,  many  more  objected  to 
it  on  physical  or  other  grounds  ;  in  general  it  was  regarded 
as  entailing  too  much  strain. 

With  regard  to  other  sports,  swimming  was  generally 
approved,  but  many  schoolmistresses  and  students  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  for  moderation  and  supervision.  It  was 
recognised  particularly  that  harm  may  be  done  by  remain¬ 
ing  too  long  in  the  water,  and  that  swimming  is  an  exercise 
entailing  some  strain  on  the  heart  so  that  it  is  not  suitable 
for  all  girls. 

The  danger  of  heart  strain  was  emphasized  even  more 
in  regard  to  rowing,  which,  though  approved  by  the  majority 
of  those  who  gave  information  on  the  subject,  was  thought 
by  some  to  be  too  strenuous  an  exercise  for  girls  in  general. 
Racing  in  rowing  was  condemned  by  27  out  of  34  women 
medical  students  and  ill  effects  were  recorded. 

Cycling,  provided  it  is  in  moderation  and  that  the  cycle 
is  properly  adjusted  to  the  individual,  met  with  a  large 
measure  of  approval,  but  by  some  it  was  thought  to  cause 
round  shoulders,  and  some  schoolmistresses  pointed  oui 
that  when  girls  have  to  cycle  too  long  a  distance  to  school, 
the  strain  makes  them  unfit  for  mental  work. 

Contests  in  games  and  sports  were  thought  by  many  to 
require  careful  limitation  and  grading  with  the  view  of 
preventing  overstrain. 

It  was  recognised  that  the  games  and  sports  already 
mentioned  by  no  means  exhaust  the  physical  training 
which  is  available  for  girls.  The  value  of  dancing  was 
generally  emphasized,  eurhythmies  were  approved  by  some, 
whilst  others  were  in  favour  of  horse-riding,  fencing,  golf, 
badminton  or  fives. 

There  was  very  general  agreement  that  ill-effects  would 
be  less  likely  to  occur  from  the  more  -strenuous  forms  of 
physical  education  if  previous  medical  examination  were 
more  general. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  the  risk  of  ill-effects  could  be 
reduced  if  a  short  time  was  devoted  to  games  or  sports 
daily  rather  than  a  longer  time  once  or  twice  weekly.  It 
is  a  mistake  for  girls  to  be  subjected  to  strenuous  physical 
exercises  after  hours  of  mental  strain.  Ample  time  should 
be  allowed  for  rest  after  games  and  sports  before  recommenc¬ 
ing  mental  work.  It  is  very  desirable  also  that  facilities 
should  be  given  for  changing  underwear  after  strenuous 
games.  A  wise  and  sympathetic  tact  is  an  essential  factor 
in  adequate  supervision  by  the  games  mistress. 

It  is  difficult  to  summarise  the  opinions  held  as  to  the 
general,  physical  and  mental  effects  of  games  and  sports 
upon  girls.  By  many  it  was  thought  that,  apart  from 
physical  fitness,  they  conduce  to  alertness,  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  judgment,  and  encourage  a  public  spirited  and 
healthy  outlook.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  minority 
who  think  that  games  and  sports  tend  to  foster  a  love  of 
pleasure,  detrimental  to  home  and  other  interests  and  to 
lessen  womanly  qualities. 

The  opinion  of  the  medical  members  of  the  Committee, 
after  due  consideration  of  the  information  before  them, 
was  as  follows  : — 

That  suitable  physical  education,  including  games  and 
sports,  is  as  generally  beneficial  to  girls  as  to  boys. 

There  is,  however,  need  for  discrimination  ;  individual 
girls  may  be  unfit  for  particular  forms  of  exercise,  and  on 
this  account,  medical  examination  as  to  fitness  is  generally 
desirable. 
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Amongst  the  particular  games  which  the  Committee 
had  under  consideration,  viz.,  tennis,  netball,  lacrosse,  golf, 
hockey,  cricket  and  football,  only  the  last  is  considered 
unsuitable  for  girls. 

Of  sports,  swimming,  rowing,  cycling,  horse-riding,  are 
all  good  for  girls  provided  that  they  are  carried  out  under 
suitable  conditions  and  excess  is  avoided. 

Competitive  games  and  sports  are  equally  permissible 
provided  that  they  are  undertaken  with  due  regard  to 
the  fitness  of  the  individual. 

Any  game  or  sport  may  become  unsuitable  if  practised 
in  such  a  way  or  to  such  degree  as  to  cause  undue  strain  or 
fatigue. 

There  is  also  a  balance  between  mental  exertion  and 
physical  fatigue,  which  cannot  be  altogether  ignored.  A 
girl  who  is  working  at  high  pressure  for  examinations  may 
have  to  play  games  less  strenuously.  On  the  other  hand 
fatigue  by  physical  exercise  is  a  bad  preparation  for  mental 
work. 

With  regard  to  gymnastics,  whether  with  or  without 
apparatus,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  disciplined 
exercises  under  expert  direction  as  promoting  the  har¬ 
monious  development  of  the  muscles  and  preventing 
faulty  carriage.  The  use  of  apparatus  entails  special 
care,  as  injurious  effects  may  come  from  injudicious 
exercise  of  this  sort. 

An  important  question  in  connection  with  the  physical 
education  of  girls  is  whether  and  to  what  degree  there 
should  be  restriction  of  physical  exercise  during  the 
menstrual  period. 

Abstention  from  games  and  sports  has  been  very  gener¬ 
ally  recommended  hitherto,  but  in  recent  years  evidence 
has  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  these  restrictions 
are  harmful  rather  than  beneficial.  The  medical  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  are  not  prepared  at  the  present 
time  to  state  any  final  judgment  on  the  question,  but 
consider  that  the  evidence  they  have  justifies  more  exten¬ 
sive  trial  of  the  voluntary  continuance  of  games,  sports  and 
gymnastics  (swimming  excepted)  during  the  menstrual 
period. 

The  disturbance  of  functions  so  often  observed  during 
school  life  occur  also  in  girls  who  do  not  take  part  in  athletic 
pursuits  and  the  influence  of  physical  exercises  on  these 
disturbances  is  quite  open  to  doubt.  The  production  of 
any  internal  displacement  is  probably  very  rare. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  which  arises  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  physical  education  of  girls  is  its  influence 
in  after  life,  if  any,  upon  motherhood. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  conclusive  evidence  on  this  point. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  increased  muscular  and  bone 
development  consequent  on  much  physical  exercise  might 
increase  the  difficulties  of  parturition,  and,  whether  for 
this  reason  or  not,  labour  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be 
lengthened  in  such  cases.  On  the  other  hand  the  increased 
muscular  power  might  serve  to  facilitate  parturition,  and 
some  observers  have  attributed  a  good  result  in  this  way 
to  strenuous  physical  education. 

On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  clear  proof 
that  strenuous  physical  education  has  any  special  influence 
either  upon  the  prospect  of  motherhood  or  upon  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  labour. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Joint  Committee  may 
seem  less  precise  and  positive  than  might  be  expected,  but 
the  Committee  felt  that  the  evidence  available  was  not 
such  as  to  justify  dogmatic  statement  on  many  of  the 
points  under  consideration.  Nevertheless  they  hope  the 
investigation  may  not  have  been  without  value  if  it  draws 
attention  to  the  important  problems  of  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  of  girls,  and  particularly  if  it  serves  to  stimulate  further 
research,  and  to  encourage  the  collection  of  what  is  much 
needed,  namely,  well-attested  facts  and  observations. 


A  NOVEL  COMPOSITION  CLASS, 
by  K.  Forbes  Dunlop. 

There  comes  at  least  one  day  in  every  term  when  the 
English  mistress  searches  her  mind  for  a  novel  way  of  pass¬ 
ing  her  hour  allotted  for  composition.  Such  a  day  comes 
sometimes  when  the  course  mapped  out  for  the  term  has 
been  completed  before  the  term  itself  is  over.  It  comes 
also  after  a  strenuous  series  of  lessons  when  some  lighter 
plan  is  sought  as  an  interlude  which  will  form  a  relaxation 
as  well  as  teaching  something. 

On  such  an  occasion,  my  girls  find  never-failing  pleasure 
in  a  device  which  they  call  “  Colours.”  It  was  christened 
this  because  we  began  with  names  of  colours — but,  as 
will  be  seen  from  a  description  of  the  method  adopted, 
they  are  not  essential. 

It  was  in  the  last  week  of  term,  and  I  knew  that  we  must 
have  a  lesson  which  would  keep  spirits  within  bounds.  I 
went  to  class  with  a  blank  piece  of  paper  for  each  girl.  I 
then  outlined  the  method  of  procedure  : — “  I  shall  name 
a  colour.  Each  of  you  must,  without  hesitation,  write 
down  the  name  of  the  object  which  that  word  conjures 
up  in  your  mind.  Each  will  then  tell  us  what  she  has 
written.  That  done  I  shall  give  you  five  minutes,  and 
each  must  write  a  word-picture  of  the  whole  vision  in  her 
mind  conjured  up  by  that  word.  Each  will  then  read  out 
what  she  has  written.  To  show  you  exactly  what  I  mean, 
I  shall  do  it  first  and  you  can  each  be  thinking  what  you 
would  have  put  while  I  do  it.  Now,  Mary,  give  me  a 
colour  !  ” 

Mary  called  “grey.”  At  once,  I  wrote  ‘‘a  sundial.” 
In  the  next  few  minutes  I  wrote  : — 

“  it  stands  in  the  hush  of  the  old-world  garden  where 
the  four  flagged  paths  meet.  About  its  base  the  green 
moss  creeps.  Beyond  it  stretches  the  herbaceous  border 
with  its  profusion  of  blossoms.  The  air  is  full  of  scent  and 
full  of  song.  The  shadows  and  the  sunshine  make  a  tracery 
under  the  pergola  of  rose.  The  sundial  points  its  finger  as 
it  has  pointed  it  throughout  the  ages  ;  and  still  its  quaint 
old  message  is  discernible  :  “  Enjoy  the  Sun  for  Time 
runs  on.”  Here  eternal  Peace  and  eternal  Beauty  walk 
hand  in  hand.” 

I  read  this  aloud.  It  is  just  a  hurried  attempt  to  put  into 
words  a  picture  in  my  mind. 

Now  understanding  what  is  desired  the  girls  are  eager 
to  do  their  share. 

We  pass  an  extraordinarily  interesting  half-hour.  My 
first  call  of  "  blue  ”  conjures  up  visions  varying  from 
‘‘the  sea”  and  ‘‘the  sky”  ‘‘to  my  new  frock”  and 
‘‘  delphiniums.”  The  girls  much  enjoy  the  variety. 
The  word-pictures  are  at  first  a  stumbling-block,  but  with 
practice,  really  excellent  little  sketches  are  produced 
varying  of  necessity  from  practical  descriptions  of  dress 
materials  and  patterns  to  poetical  visions  of  blue  skies 
seen  through  trees  of  blossom. 

It  is  easiest  to  begin  with  names  of  colours,  but  most 
adjectives  and  many  nouns  are  suitable,  e.g.,  perfume, 
softness,  gay,  high,  etc. 

Although  this  little  device  causes  as  much  pleasure  as  a 
game,  it  is  obvious  that  it  teaches  several  important  points, 
the  most  important  being  the  necessity  for  the  correct 
choice  of  words  to  describe  the  picture  visualized.  It 
entails  alertness  of  mind  and  quickness  in  selection.  It 
involves  honesty  to  oneself.  The  very  fact  of  the  reading 
aloud  of  efforts  is  good  in  that  it  awakens  critical  faculties 
which  may  be  usefully  directed  by  a  capable  mistress. 

The  variety  of  objects  named  each  time  causes  the  girls 
much  amazement,  and  the  mistress  much  interest.  It  is 
really  a  little  psychological  test,  and  the  state  of  mind 
revealed  by  each  pupil  gives  the  teacher  much  material 
for  thought. 
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DRAMATIC  READERS. 

Have  many  readers  of  the  Educational  Times  used 
“  Dramatic  Readers  ”  in  class  yet  ?  We  have,  and  with 
mixed  results.  Probably  everyone  knows  the  kind  of 
thing — slim  red  books  containing  passages  from  various 
authors,  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  read  in  class 
dramatically,  the  dialogue  alone  being  kept,  and  all  the  bits 
of  description  being  missed  out.  An  excellent  idea,  for 
several  reasons.  The  pupil  who  reads  Brcky  Sharp’s  part 
in  the  interview  with  Miss  Pinkerton  is  hardly  likely  to  take 
no  further  interest  in  her  ;  one  who  has  chuckled  in  class 
over  the  stiff-necked  argumentativeness  of  old  Mause,  or 
read  of  the  touching  devotion  of  Wamha  the  Witless  to  his 
master,  is  led  to  suppose  that,  after  all,  masters  may  be 
right  and  Scott  readable  ;  he  who  has  tasted  the  delicate 
humour  of  “  Cranford  ”  and  found  it  palatable  will  not 
shun  the  book  again  as  “  too  grown-up  and  dull.”  For 
the  Reader  intended  to  serve  a  lower  form,  Ruskin,  Grimm, 
Chaucer,  Dickens,  Carroll,  and  Hans  Andersen,  are  laid 
under  contribution,  or  are  among  the  authors  upon  whom 
raids  have  been  made  with  very  good  results.  Even 
Shakespeare  is  drawn  upon.  The  young  people  read  with 
zest,  and  take  a  pride  in  impersonating,  as  well  as  may 
be,  the  characters  whose  parts  are  allotted  to  them.  So 
far,  good. 

But  there  are  certain  grave  defects  in  the  “  Dramatic 
Readers  ”  which  we  use.  In  Book  I.  there  is  absolutely 
no  clue  whatever  given  as  to  the  source  from  which  the 
scenes  are  derived.  In  fact,  the  authors  whose  names 
appear  on  the  title  page  might  themselves  have  written 
Dickens’s  “  Christmas  Carol,”  ‘‘Pyramus  and  Thisbe,”  etc. 
There  is  no  indication  to  the  contrary  that  we  can  discover. 
In  Book  II.,  on  the  Contents  page,  there  is  a  list  which 
includes  the  name  of  the  book  and  of  the  author,  so  that  a 
careful  and  observant  pupil  might  find  out  these  names, 
if  he  tried.  But  the  scene  between  Becky  and  Miss 
Pinkerton  is  called  (in  very  large  print)  “  Miss  Pinkerton’s 
Academy,”  in  the  body  of  the  book,  and  no  allusion  at  all 
is  made  there  to  “  Vanity  Fair  ”  or  Thackeray  ;  an  extract 
from  ”  Nicholas  Nickleby  ”  is  labelled  “  An  Unfortunate 
Challenge  ”  ;  a  passage  from  “  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  ”  is 
called  "  A  Family  Discussion,”  and  one  from  “  Old 
Mortality  ”  is  headed  "  Troubled  Times  in  Scotland.” 
Anything  that  could  give  some  hint  as  to  the  circumstances 
or  environment  seems  to  have  been  carefully  omitted. 
There  is  a  remedy,  of  course,  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher, 
who  can  supply  missing  data,  and  read  some  characteristic 
passages  from  the  original  book  to  the  class,  before  it  begins 
to  tackle  the  scene  as  it  is  presented  in  the  “  Dramatic 
Reader  ”  ;  he  can  also  fill  in  missing  bits  of  description, 
and  incidental  comments,  which  is  all  extremely  necessary 
if  points  are  not  to  be  missed.  For  instance,  in  the  scene 
in  which  Mr.  Pickwick  engages  Sam  Weller,  no  description 
of  Sam  (or  his  hat)  is  given,  and  in  “  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  ” 
the  comments  of  Theseus  and  the  rest  are  entirely  left  out. 
As  that  immortal  play  stands  in  the  book  at  present,  no 
indication  is  given  that  it  is  not  serious  drama.  (Not  that 
any  reasonable  child  could  long  continue  to  be  under  any 
illusion  on  the  subject.)  How  can  it  be  adequately 
appreciated  if  the  previous  rehearsals  are  not  known  to 
the  child  ?  Here  we  passed  round  Rackham’s  illustrations 
to  “  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  with  a  few  words 
about  each,  and  read  the  Clown’s  rehearsal  scenes  to  the 
class,  before  they  looked  at  “  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  ”  itself, 
so  that  Bottom  and  Co.  were  familiar  friends  to  start  with. 

In  a  paper  set  on  the  term’s  “  Literature,”  several  ques¬ 
tions  were  based  on  the  “  Dramatic  Readers.”  It  was 
interesting  to  discover  (a)  how  far  the  pupils  had  read 
further  for  themselves  about  the  characters,  and  (b)  how 
far  the  class  as  a  whole  had  grasped  the  main  facts  about 
the  period  in  which  the  book  was  written,  and  the  times  of 
which  the  author  wrote  it  in.  Some  few  had  read  with 


enthusiasm,  and  gave  admirable  answers,  not  only  on  the 
actual  text,  but  indicating  further  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  but  the  majority  had  remembered  just  what  they 
had  been  told  and  had  read  in  the  “  Reader,”  and  the 
majority  also  used  as  titles  only  those  sub-titles  invented 
for  it. 

Those  who  had  missed  the  explanations  made  the 
wildest  shots  at  the  periods  written  of,  and  at  the  author’s 
name.  The  most  grotesque  was  the  reply  that  "  Nicholas 
Nickleby  ”  was  written  by  Shakespeare,  who  was  also 
credited  with  “  Pride  and  Prejudice  ” — not  under  that 
name,  of  course,  but  as  the  author  of  '*  A  Proposal  of 
Marriage  ;  ”  (i.e.,  Mr.  Collins’  proposal  to  Elizabeth 

Bennctt)  but  there  were  many  errors  nearly  as  bad.  This 
is  particularly  significant  when  it  is  realised  that  the  same 
class  under  similar  conditions  made  practically  no  mistakes 
at  all  with  regard  to  work  done  on  a  different  system. 
Kipling’s  “  Quiquern  ”  and  “  The  Mugger  of  Mugger 
Ghant  ”  had  never  been  seen  by  the  pupils  at  all,  but  the 
story  had  been  in  each  case  read  through  once,  the  chief 
names  being  noted  on  the  blackboard  and  in  the  pupils’ 
note-books,  and  it  was  enough  to  fix  the  facts  and  give  an 
idea  of  the  author’s  style.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
the  system  of  sub-titles  is  definitely  misleading  and  con¬ 
fusing,  and  that  the  name  of  the  book  or  play  from  which 
the  scene  is  taken  should  be  clearly  associated  with  it,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  author.  Some  indication  of  the  period 
treated  of  should  be  given  (as  the  reign  in  which  the 
characters  lived  of  whom  the  author  wrote,  or  some  other 
“land-mark”  date),  and  it  would  immensely  add  to  the 
value  of  these  books  if  a  brief  resume  of  the  chief  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  up  to  the  scene  selected  were  to  be 
included  a*t  the  beginning  of  each  scene.  Lastly,  very 
discriminating  judgment  should  be  used  when  any 
tampering  with  the  original  text  takes  place.  Adaptation 
is  absolutely  necessary,  but  it  cannot  be  done  hastily 
without  offending  lovers  of  literature,  and  vitiating  the 
taste  (temporarily,  at  all  events)  of  the  pupils.  The  art 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  for  instance,  is  too  delicate  for  free  adapta¬ 
tion,  and  if  a  definite  example  of  purely  utilitarian  adapta¬ 
tion  is  required  the  following  can  hardly  be  beaten  : — 

The  “  Dramatic  Reader  ”  condenses  thus. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

Act  2.  Scene  II. 

The  next  night.  Room  in  Scrooge’s  house.  The  Spirit  ©f 
Christmas'  Present  seated,  dressed  in  green  cloth  and  crowned 
with  a  chaplet  of  leaves.  He  holds  a  spray  of  holly,  and  is 
surrounded  by  Christmas  cheer. 

Does  not  this  sound  rather  flat  compared  with  Dickens’s 
description  of  him  ? 

“  In  easy  state  upon  this  couch,  there  sat  a  jolly  Giant, 
glorious  to  see  ;  who  bore  a  glowing  torch,  in  shape  not 
unlike  Plenty’s  horn,  and  held  it  up,  high  up,  to  shed  its 
light  on  Scrooge,  as  he  came  peeping  round  the  door.  .  .  . 

“  I  am  the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Present,”  said  the  Spirit. 
“  Look  upon  me  !  ” 

Scrooge  reverently  did  so.  It  was  clothed  in  one  simple 
green  robe  or  mantle,  bordered  with  white  fur.  This 
garment  hung  so  loosely  on  the  figure  that  the  capacious 
breast  was  bare,  as  if  disdaining  to  be  warded  or  concealed 
by  any  artifice.  Its  feet,  observable  beneath  the  ample 
folds  of  the  garment,  were  also  bare  ;  and  on  its  head  it 
wore  no  other  covering  than  a  holly  wreath,  set  here  and 
there  with  shining  icicles.  Its  dark  brown  curls  were  long 
and  free  ;  free  as  its  genial  face,  its  open  hand,  its  cheery 
voice,  its  unconstrained  demeanour,  and  its  joyful  air.” 

Let  us  hope  that  there  are  (or  may  be  soon)  upon  the 
market  some  books  for  class  use  which  include  the  real 
merits  without  the  shortcomings  of  these  “  Dramatic 
Readers.”  C.  H.  B. 
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RHYTHM  IN  LITERATURE. 

By  W.  C.  Watson. 

IV.— RHYTHMS  IN  VERSE. 

Two  misleading  ideas  are  still  to  be  found  making  trouble 
in  the  classroom.  One  is  that  verse-pattern  depends  upon 
number  of  syllables  per  line  ;  the  other  it  depends  upon 
number  of  feet  per  line,  a  foot  being  some  combination  of 
two  or  more  syllables,  syllables  being  either  “  short  ”  or 
“  long.”  Teachers  who  advance  either  of  these  statements 
soon  find  themselves  in  difficulty. 

A  boy  counts  the  syllables  in  “  The  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore.”  Here  are  verses  1,  2,  and  3: — 11,  10,  10,  10; 
10,  9,  9,  8  ;  8,  9,  1 1,  8.  But  what  matter  whether  syllables 
be  evened  or  not  ?  Often  they  are  ;  often  they  are  not. 
In  fifteen  lines  of  Shelley’s  “  Prometheus,”  i,  738, 

”  On  a  poet’s  lips  I  slept, 

Dreaming  like  a  love-adept 

In  the  sound  his  breathing  kept  ”  ;  etc. 

Only  four  lines  more  (seven  in  all)  have  the  same  number  of 
syllables  as  the  pattern  above  ;  there  are  four  8’s,  three  9’, 
and  a  10.  Yet  the  lines  swing  unerringly,  uniformly. 
Swing  is  not  dependent  upon  number  of  syllables. 

Nor  upon  "  feet.”  Leaving  aside  the  question  whether 
we  have  long  or  short  syllables  in  our  language  at  all,*  if 
we  embark  upon  the  feet  adventure  in  one  breath  we 
explain  that  the  lines  above  are  really — 

On  a  |  poet’s  |  lips  I  |  slept, 

Dreaming  |  like  a  |  love  a  |  dept  ; 

and  in  the  next  we  slang  a  boy  for  reading  them  so.  The 
lines  are  so  ;  but  you  are  a  blockhead  if  you  read  them  so  : 
How  reasonable.  Try  to  put  this  into  feet  : — 

O  wild  |  west  wind,  |  thou  breath  |  of  autumn’s 
be  ing. 

Thou,  from  whose  |  unseen  |  presence  |  the  leaves  | 
dead 

Are  drivj(en),  like  ghosts  |  from  an  enchanter 
fleeing 

Pestilence-  |  stricken  |  multitudes  :  | 

I  have  done  my  best — perhaps  a  poor  best.  But  is  there 
any  appeal  to  reason  here  ?  Any  principle  to  grip  hold  of  ? 
There  may  be,  but  it  is  not  obvious. 

More  helpful,  one  suggests,  to  think  of  the  rhythmic 
genesis  of  the  lines.  How  do  they  flow  ?  How  do  they 
roll,  swell,  surge  up,  die  down  ?  The  waves  surge  rhyth¬ 
mically  upon  the  shore  ;  so  also  the  waves  of  sound  upon 
the  beach  of  consciousness.  Hearing  in  lines,  the  sounds 
which  surge  up  seem  to  beat  in  6  waves,  5,  5,  5,  and  3  +  . 
(The  last  line  is  completed  by  a  pause  and  a  fifth  wave  : 
"  O  thou.”)  I  suggest  the  term  “  wave  ”  rather  than 
“  beat,”  and  would  speak  of  a  line  of  6  waves,  5  waves, 
rather  than  of  6  or  5  beats,  to  keep  clear  of  confusion  with 
beats  in  music.  Musical  beats  fall  with  comparatively 
mathematical  precision  ;  musically  expressed  rhythm 
flows  on  with  what  appears  to  be  (though  it  is  not  always  in 
reality)  a  more  settled  and  stable  regularity  in  time. 
The  vocally  expressed  rhythms  of  English  verse  are  not 
precisely  timed.  They  cannot  be  adequately  expressed 
in  musical  notation  (though  this  can  suggest  them  more 
sensibly  than  "  longs  and  shorts  ”),  and  it  is  well  to  use 
different  sets  of  words  in  discussing  the  two  sets  of  ideas. 
Similarly,  to  avoid  the  suggestion  of  “  bars  ”  or  “  measures.” 
when  writing  upon  the  black-board  it  is  better  to  use 
horizontal  rather  than  vertical  lines  to  indicate  our  concep¬ 
tion,  or  a  scholar’s  conception,  of  the  waves  of  a  line. 

*  How,  e.g.,  ran  e  in  poet  be  short  and  in  slept  be  long  ? 


O  wild  west  wind,  thou  breath  of  autumn’s  being, 
Thou  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes  :  O  thou,  etc. 

Three  remarks  have  a  general  application.  (1)  Line  3 
may  be  heard  in  6  waves,  the  second  carrying  the  work 
“  like,”  so  corresponding  with  line  1.  Or  line  1  may  be 
heard  in  5  waves  (O  wild  west  wind)  and  probably  would  if 
read  in  its  place  in  the  poem,  when  the  5  wave  pattern  had 
been  established  in  the  mind.  We  interpret  in  outer  speech 
(and  with  our  horizontal  lines)  according  to  the  inner  voice 
which  we  hear.  (2)  In  line  3  a  preposition  is  carried  on  the 
crest  of  a  wave,  apparently  gaining  undue  attention. 
If  we  are  to  place  our  marks,  it  may  be  said,  with  reasonable 
reference  to  sense  as  we  should  speak  it,  should  the  line  not 
appear 

Are  driven,  like,  ghosts,  from  an  enchanter  fleeing  ? 

Read  aloud  so,  and  the  very  fabric  of  the  structure  is 
injured.  The  dominant  swing  of  the  poem  is  a  recurrence 
of  5  waves.  To  prolong  into  6  here  and  there  is  natural  ; 
but  to  reduce  to  four  is  to  detract  from  the  dignity  and  its 
flow  of  the  verse.  Sense  in  the  narrower  meaning  must 
give  place  to  sense  in  the  larger  ;  rhythm,  being  basic, 
should  control.  But  of  course  control  extends  only  to  a 
suggestion  of  time-values,  not  to  emphasis,  not  to  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  voice.  (3)  The  last  line  may  be  conceived  in 
two  ways.  That  illustrated  is  commonly  to  be  met.  The 
fourth  wave  seems  protracted  ;  it  takes  a  long  time,  as  it 
were,  to  break.  There  is  time  for  the  slightest  silence 
before  the  word  O,  and  yet  the  O  belongs  to  it.  Alterna¬ 
tively,  and  less  mechanically,  the  line  appears  thus  : 

Pestilence-stricken  multitudes  :  :  O  thou 

where  "  multitudes  ”  is  heard  occupying  a  little  more  than 
one  wave,  the  main  part  of  the  next  being  silent,  and  the 
end  of  it,  merging  into  the  last  wave,  carrying  “  O  ”  Hence 
the  mark  covers  the  end  of  “  multitudes  ”  and  part  of 
“  O,”  enclosing  a  definite  silence-pause. 


Poems  of  To-day.  Second  Series.  (Sidgwick  and  Jackson. 

3s.  6d.  in  cloth  or  2s.  paper  covered.) 

This  series  of  “Poems  of  To-day”  is  fully  worthy  of  its 
predecessor.  It  contains  some  very  fine  war  poems,  especially 
fulian  Grenfell’s  “  Into  Battle  ”  ;  “  The  Volunteer,”  by  Herbert 
Asquith  ;  Maurice  Baring’s  noble  elegy  on  his  iriend  Auberon 
Herbert  (Lord  Lucas),  and  others.  All  of  these  strike  an  authen¬ 
tic  note  which  is  echoed  in  the  heart  of  the  reader.  “  C  hrist  in 
Flanders  ”  also  impresses  one  as  breathing  essential  truth.  A 
more  literal  presentment  of  the  horrors  and  transitory  emotions 
caused  by  war  is  given  in  “  The  Assault,”  by  R.  Nichols,  but 
this  is  less  impressive  than  quieter  and  more  entirely  subjective 
verses  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  the  art  of  Zola,  not  of  Rodin. 
Sir  Henry  Newbolt  expresses  what  many  feel  in  the  last  verse  of 
a  short  poem,  “  The  War  Films  ”  : 

“  Brother  of  men,  when  now  I  see 
The  lads  go  forth  in  line. 

Thou  knowest  my  heart  is  hungry  in  me 
As  for  thy  bread  and  wine  : 

Thou  knowest  my  heart  is  bowed  in  me 
To  take  their  death  for  mine.” 

War  poems  do  not,  however,  occupy  so  much  as  a  quarter  of 
the  whole  volume.  Fancies,  odd,  charming,  and  attractive, 
find  expression  in  many  of  the  remaining  verses,  and  humour 
(in  the  large  sense)  is  there  ;  especially  that  affectionate  humour 
that  delights  in  our  fellow  creatures  that  go  on  four  paws.  _  This 
tenderness  and  sense  of  brotherhood  reaches  its  height  in  the 
dreadfully  poignant  little  poem  called  “  The  Snare  ”  (James’ 
Stephens).  Among  others  worthy  of  note  there  is  a  poem  by 
T.  Sturge  Moore,  a.s  fresh  and  irresponsible  as  the  wind,  and  an 
admirable  love-sonnet  by  Sidney  Royse  Lysaght.  the  series 
is  emphatically  one  to  possess.  C.  H.  B. 
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CATGUT  DANCERS. 

The  position  of  the  amateur  in  the  musical  world  is  one 
the  importance  of  which  is  too  often  underrated.  Musical 
society  has  three  great  divisions  :  the  Artists,  the  Artistes 
and  the  Artistic  ;  that  is  to  say  the  composers,  the  per¬ 
formers  and  the  audience.  The  latter  are — in  theory  at 
least — the’  amateurs  or  lovers  of  music.  They  are  custom¬ 
arily — and  very  naturally — supposed  principally  to  be 
those  who,  show  practical  interest  in  the  art  by  performing 
upon  some  instrument,  and  it  is  this  class  of  people  that 
we  look  to  to  maintain  the  standard  of  musical  taste. 
What  it  asks  for  the  performer,  who  is  after  all  a  sort 
of  caterer,  is  bound  to  provide,  and  we  are  justified  in 
blaming  or  praising  our  amateurs  for  the  good  or  bad 
music  which  is  performed. 

Now  the  amateur  is  one  whose  love  of  music  is  uninfluenced 
by  his  need  of  daily  bread.  He  can  afford  to  pursue  unafraid 
whatever  line  of  musical  thought  he  cares  to.  On  the 
other  hand  lack  of  time  often  prevents  that  requisite 
continuous  application  which  makes  a  man  a  virtuoso 
on  any  particular  instrument.  We  should  expect  then 
that  the  amateur’s  conception  of  music  would  be  above 
his  performance,  that  he  would  have  a  very  good  notion 
of  the  sound  he  was  to  make  even  if  the  performance 
was  only  sketchy.  Unfortunately  this  entirely  logical 
supposition  is  far  from  the  truth.  We  do  indeed  find  the 
imperfect  technique,  but  it  can  by  no  means  rival  the 
imperfections  of  his  musical  impulse.  Whatever  effort 
he  has  made  has  been  entirely  spent  on  the  technical  business 
of  his  instrument.  Singers  “  produce  ”  their  voices — and 
nothing  else,  violinists  concentrate  their  attention  on 
passage  work  which  reason  must  tell  them  they  will  never 
conquer.  This  indomitable  spirit  could  be  admired  if  it 
were  not  so  exasperating  to  know  that  they  are  neglecting 
more  important  and  attainable  things.  It  is  the  same 
with  other  instrumentalists,  and  the  fruits  of  it  is  the 
public’s  admiration  of  technical  feats,  in  fact  the  bulk  of  our 
amateurs  are  amateurs,  not  of  music,  but  of  acrobatics. 

This  is  a  state  of  things  which  will  never  be  changed 
by  the  professional  ;  his  hands  are  tied — I  should  say 
rather  driven:  If  agility  is  paid  for  agility  must  be  supplied. 
It  is  a  great  responsibility,  and  one  worthy  of  the 
amateur’s  attention. 

The  other  day,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  got  together 
four  amateurs  capable  of  reading  through  a  string  quartette. 
Nobody  beat  time  and  they  didn’t  lose  their  places.  They 
followed  the  rhythmical  impulse  of  the  music.  They  only 
played  fortissimo  when  the  composer  obviously  expected 
it  of  them.  The  result  of  these  rudimentary  but,  alas,  rare 
virtues  was  apparent  in  the  fact  that  the  occasional  false 
intonations  and  sketchy  passage  work  did  not  prevent  one 
from  getting  a  very  good  idea  of  the  composer’s  intention, 
leaving  both  them  and  their  listeners  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  piece  performed  and  so  much  the  wiser  ;  and  it  struck 
me  that  it  was  to  amateurs  of  this  type  we  must  look  to 
demand  a  high  standard  both  in  choice  and  performance 
by  the  professional  of  our  music.  That  their’s  was  really 
the  last  word  in  judgment  on  all  that  was  handed  out 
to  the  public. 

And  it  seemed  to  me  also  that  if  it  were  put  to  us  we 
others  would  mend  our  ways.  That  we  would  think 
more  about  the  things  we  were  to  play,  would  strive  to  carry 
them  about  in  our  heads  while  walking  or  riding  or  during 
any  of  those  hundreds  of  hours  which  we  so  diligently 
waste,  perhaps  humming  over  some  of  the  more  rhythmical 
complex  passages  which  principally  trip  us. 

In  this  hope  I  have  written  this  article,  daring  to  offer 
a  suggestion  which,  however  pedantic  it  may  seem  to  some, 
has  yet  to  be  generally  followed.  Rupert  Lee. 


QUEEN’S  HALL  MUSIC  “  PROMS.” 

Our  Progressive  Musical  Taste. 

There  are  few  more  inspiring  scenes  in  my  experience 
than  that  of  the  up-turned  faces  of  the  standing  section 
of  the  audience  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  Promenade  Concerts. 
It  is  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
musical  life,  the  indication,  more  significant  than  any 
applause  given  to  the  artists,  of  the  vital  interest  and 
appreciation  of  the  best  music  which  we  know  and  can  hear. 

And  this  year,  at  the  opening  concert  on  August  12th, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  earnestness  was  more  than  usually 
increased. 

In  more  obvious  matters,  in  the  warm  reception  given 
to  the  leaders  of  the  different  sections  of  the  orchestra, 
and  most  of  all  to  Sir  Henry  Wood  himself,  there  was  the 
same  feeling,  and  we  got  one  thrill  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  in  the  singing  by  the  great  audience  of  “  God 
save  the  King.” 

In  the  appreciation  of  the  modern  character  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  there  was  strong  evidence  that  not  only  have  our 
professional  musicians  moved  forward  in  a  remarkable  way, 
but  that  the  ordinary  music-lover  has  kept  well  in  pace. 
A  crowded  audience  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  is  only  about  one 
in  three  thousand  of  the  population  from  which  it  is  drawn, 
while  even  if  the  majority  attend  but  once  a  week  during 
the  season  the  aggregate  only  brings  the  proportion  down 
to  one  per  thousand.  Yet  the  advance  in  taste  is  undeniably 
representative,  because  such  audiences  are  drawn  from 
all  classes  and  from  all  parts  of  the  Greater  London  areas, 
while  every  individual  is  a  centre  whose  enthusiasm  radiates 
among  all  with  whom  he  associates.  Consequently  when 
we  find  Joaquin  Turina’s  “  Danzas  Fantasticas  ”  listened 
to  with  the  utmost  keenness  and  then  receiving  almost 
the  same  applause  as  already  familiar  and  easily  com¬ 
prehended  works  such  as  Nicolai’s  “  Merry  Wives  of  Wind¬ 
sor  ”  Overture,  the  dances  from  Berlioz’s  “  Faust  ”  and 
the  Gluck-Mottl  "  Ballet  Suite,”  we  know  that  the  im¬ 
pression  of  its  new  ideas  is  being  made  not  merely  on  the 
two  or  three  thousand  listeners,  but  on  many  whose  hearing 
about  it  will  lead  to  their  hearing  this  or  similar  works. 

Turina’s  work  is  splendidly  representative  of  contem¬ 
porary  Spanish  schools  :  it  is  distinctly  national,  but 
its  smooth  melodies,  its  piquant  harmonies  and  its  rich 
orchestration,  as  well  as  its  fragrant  poetry,  are  such  as 
may  readily  be  appreciated  by  the  least  informed  of  other 
nationalities,  and  they  seldom  hurt  the  ears  of  even  the 
most  rabid  conservative. 

In  this  work,  as  also  in  the  classical  numbers  and  in  Paul 
Dukas’s  genial  ‘‘  L’Apprenti  Sorcier,”  the  orchestra  showed 
itself  en  masse  to  be  in  remarkably  cohesive  condition 
for  an  opening  night,  which  is  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  little  change  has  been  made  in  the  personnel 
and  the  vacation  has  been  a  very  short  one. 

We  were  also  given  opportunities  of  hearing  the  in¬ 
dividual  leaders  as  soloists,  and  one  of  the  most  striking 
performances  was  the  very  musicianly  reading  by  Mr. 
Crabbe  of  the  ’cello  solo  in  the  Arcadelt-Wood  “  Ave 
Maria.”  Mr.  Kiddle  also  did  yeoman  service  at  the  organ. 

Of  the  star  soloists  there  is  little  to  say.  Miss  Maggie 
Teyte  and  Mr.  John  Coates  do  not  possess  great  voices, 
but  the  former  is  an  admirable  artist  and  the  latter  a  truly 
great  one,  and  their  singing  respectively  of  “  Tatian’s 
Letter  Song  ”  and  "  Celeste  Aida  ”  enhanced  the  interest 
of  the  evening. 

And  so  began  a  season  which,  except  that  one  could 
wish  for  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  work  of  native  composers, 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  series  of  which  it 
forms  the  twenty-eighth.  H.  A. 
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ART. 


SCULPTURE— A  LOST  ART. 

The  term  sculpture  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  for  though 
the  word  really  means  something  that  is  cut  or  carved  we 
use  it  to  signify  anything  that  the  French,  who  are  incident¬ 
ally  the  principal  sinners  in  the  glorification  of  the  clay 
modelling  school,  call  Plastique,  and  the  Germans  Plastik. 
I  believe  that  the  word  plastic  is  not  used  in  England  in 
speaking  of  anything  shaped  (as  differentiated  from  some¬ 
thing  drawn  on  a  flat  surface)  largely  owing  to  our  curious 
conscientiousness.  Ruskin,  who  found  the  English  an  ever 
open  dock  for  unloading  his  cargoes  of  art  morals,  delivered 
as  obiter  dicta  that  every  work  of  art  should  be  in  its 
own  medium — for  example,  apparent  carved  wood  should 
be  what  it  looked  and  not  painted  cast  iron  as  are  the  pew 
ends  in  Leeds  Parish  Church — a  thought  which  we  swallowed 
readily,  however,  and  being  as  I  say  a  very  conscientious 
people,  so  much  so  that  we  will  go  on  thinking  a  thing  is 
so  even  when  it  isn’t,  we  continued  to  call  sculpture  by  this 
name  even  when  we  knew  it  was  only  clav  modelling. 
That  is  to  say  that  the  English,  being  a  hard  sort  of  people 
and  appreciative  of  the  crafts  as  all  tradesmen  are,  do 
really  believe  that  the  central  idea  of  plastic  is  carved  form. 
This  particular  kink  of  national  taste  leads  one  to  think 
that  the  English  are  a  good  audience  to  which  one  may 
issue  an  appeal  with  regard  to  the  reinstatement  of  the 
sculptor. 

The  origins  of  plastic  art  would  most  certainly  seem  to  be 
in  the  crafts  of  cutting.  I  say  seem  to  be  because  we  must 
not  assume  that,  because  there  are  no  remains  of  clay 
images  made  by  prehistoric  man,  he  made  none.  It 
would,  however,  be  most  likely  that  the  earliest  plastics 
were  carved  dagger  handles  and  other  ornamented  articles  of 
use,  examples  of  which  may-be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 
Throughout  the  periods  of  Assyrian,  Egyptian  and  Greek 
sculptures  we  see  this  craft  of  carving  influencing  the 
whole  of  plastic  art.  However  free  the  movement  of  the 
figure  becomes,  however  vivid  the  textures,  the  use  of  the 
stone  is  never  lost  sight  of.  But  the  Greek  period  nourished, 
if  it  did  not  give  birth  to,  two  children  of  sculpture  who 
were  destined,  at  a  later  date,  to  strangle  their  parent. 
These  children  were  clay  modelling  and  bronze  work. 
Examples  of  the  former  may  be  found  among  the  Tanagra 
work,  of  which  the  Museum  has  a  fine  collection.  These 
figures  are  honest  enough  clay  work  and  are  mostly  baked, 
though  I  believe  some  are  supposed  to  be  sun  dried.  The 
bronzes  are  very  different  from  those  which  the  modern 
foundry  turns  out  for  war  memorials.  They  were  cast, 
possibly  rather  roughly,  and  then  worked  over  by  hand. 
In  the  portrait  of  a  man  of  African  type  (B.M.  Greek  bronze 
room)  this  chasing  of  the  surface  is  apparent.  The  eyes 
have  been  inlaid  and  even  the  eyelashes  have  been  made 
by  inserting  strips  of  metal  perpendicularly  to  the  surface 
of  the  face  and  fringing  their  edges.  Working  in  this  way 
each  object  was  the  loving  care  of  the  artist.  Bronze  work 
fell  out  of  beauty  with  the  introduction  of  the  “  lost  wax  ” 
process  which  became  fashionable  in  Italy  principally 
through  the  enthusiasms  of  such  men  as  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
whose  interesting  experiments,  successes  and  triumphs 
are  all  fully  described  in  his  mendacious  diary.  Briefly 
the  process  is  as  follows.  The  model  to  be  cast  is  made  in 
wax  (in  modem  times  generally  cast  in  wax  from  a  plaster 
cast  which  in  its  turn  has  been  cast  from  a  clay  model). 
The  wax  model  is  then  covered  over  with  fireclay  or  some 
casting  material  and  placed  in  the  furnace.  The  heat  melts 
the  wax,  which  runs  out,  and  the  molten  metal  is  run  in. 
The  improvements  of  this  and  other  methods  of  bronze 
casting  under  the  favour  of  such  men  as  Cellini,  Leonardo 
and  Francis  the  First  made  bronze  work  very  popular. 
Indeed  bronze  work  seemed  to  find  great  favour  with  the 


late  renaissance,  after  which,  with  the  decline  of  architecture, 
there  came,  gradually,  a  state  when  “  sculptors  ”  began  to 
ignore  the  art  of  cutting  stone  and  modelled  only  in  clay. 
Perhaps,  at  first,  the  clay  models  were  made  with  an  idea 
of  bronze  in  mind,  but  by  degrees  the  medium,  as  it  always 
must,  triumphed,  and  clay  having  helped  to  strangle  its 
parent,  corrupted  its  brother  and  reigned  supreme.  Dalow 
and  Carpeaux,  two  clever  French  gentlemen,  are  the 
founders  of  the  modern  French  school.  Their  brilliant 
handling  of  clay  proved  irresistible  and  brought  them 
crowds  of  disciples  blinded  to  the  fact  that,  although  their 
work  is  delightful  as  terra  cotta  or  baked  clay,  when  copied 
in  bronze  or  marble  it  is  pitiful.  As  pottery  it  is  charming 
but  as  sculpture  it  is  a  fallacy.  This  fallacy  has  been 
taught  as  a  system  in  England.  For  years  the  exhibitions, 
with  the  rarest  exceptions,  have  not  shown  a  single  sculpture 
which  was  not  a  carved  copy  of  a  clay  modelling.  These 
copies,  it  must  be  remarked,  are  not,  of  course,  made  by 
the  artist,  but  are  the  work  of  journeymen  carvers,  Italians 
for  the  most  part,  whose  ability  confines  itself  to  making  an 
exact  copy  of  the  clay.  I  have  seen  a  white  marble  replica 
of  a  group  by  Dalow  in  which  the  marks  of  a  rough  edged 
modelling  tool  on  the  clay  original  are  faithfully  reproduced 
in  the  stone.  More  cannot  be  said,  and  this  I  fear  is  a  story 
without  end.  Our  hero  having  fallen  into  the  mud  is  still 
there.  We  look  forward  to  our  happy  ending,  to  the  day 
when  the  so-called  sculptor  will  actually  be  one.  Perhaps 
his  day  is  over,  perhaps  the  total  decay  of  architecture 
has  left  him  without  a  raison  d’etre,  and  surely  the  present 
condition  of  architecture  is  the  worst  that  has  ever  been. 
Think  of  the  War  Office  ;  an  ugly  building  housing  a  lot 
of  ugly  men  engaged  in  an  ugly  business,  the  edifice  being 
decorated  like  a  wedding  cake  with  monstrous  Cupids 
or  some  such  stone  replicas  of  clay  figures  seated  Michel¬ 
angelo  like  on  each  side  of  something  that  doesn’t  matter. 
True  there  is  the  Medical  Society’s  building  with  carvings 
by  Mr.  Epstein.  This  is  a  really  fine  and  successful  effort 
with  an  individuality  of  its  own  and  might,  given  a  sufficient 
public  appreciation,  have  been  the  forerunner  of  much  more 
good  work.  But  it  remains  an  isolated  example  in  spite 
of  the  L.C.C.’s  efforts  to  advertise  by  censoring  it  :  the 
public  are  apathetic,  the  architects  lack  ideas,  and  the 
“  sculptors  ”  are  all  too  happy  in  their  Chelsea  clay  bins 
making  mud  pies.  And  yet  who  knows  ;  here  and  there 
one  has  come  across  men  besides  Mr.  Epstein  who  carve 
in  stone  and  burn  with  a  jealous  frenzy  to  see  sculpture 
reinstated.  The  most  notable  of  these  was  Gaudier 
Breszeha,  killed  in  the  war,  who,  the  story  goes,  was 
asked  by  Epstein  one  Friday  night  if  he  carved  in  stone, 
and  replying  “  yes,”  ran  off  and  got  some  pieces  of  stone, 
doing  his  first  carvings  at  least  in  good  enough  sort  to  show 
something  to  Epstein  on  the  immediate  Sunday.  He 
became  a  great  carving  enthusiast,  and  his  works  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  considerable  modern  carvings  beside 
those  mentioned  above.  There  are  others,  there  is  indeed 
much  promise,  but  up  to  the  moment  not  sufficient  fulfil¬ 
ment  to  create  any  real  impression.  Art  is  after  all  the 
expression  of  a  great  personality  even  when  it  seems  to  be 
a  “  movement,”  and  it  will  doubtless  take  a  very  great  man 
to  raise  from  the  mud  heaps  of  S.W.  7  this  now  fallen  but 
once  great  Art  of  Sculpture.  Rupert  Lee. 


A  Textbook  of  Geography  :  A.  W.  Andrews.  (Ed.  Arnold 
and  Co.).  7s.  6d. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  valuable  reference  book  first 
published  in  19x3.  Statistics  have  been  brought  up  to  date 
and  all  necessary  alterations  have  been  made  to  explain  the 
changes  due  to  the  war.  The  book  is  packed  with  information 
and  supplied  with  a  good  index. 
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THE  WAVE  OF  TIME. 


By  kind  permission  of  M.  Einar  Jdnsson  we  are  able  to  reproduce  further  examples  of  Ins  sculptures.  An  account  of  the  artist 

and  his  work  appeared  in  our  August  number. 
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EDUCATION  ABROAD. 


The  Finance  of  American  Education. 

By  Administrator. 

The  State  school  revenues  in  the  United  States  are 
derived,  in  the  main,  from  three  sources  : — (1)  taxation 
(including  local  taxation),  (2)  State  endowments,  and 
(3)  private  beneficence.  The  percentage  of  revenue  derived 
from  the  State  taxes  has  decreased,  and  that  from  local 
taxes  increased,  since  1890.  The  proportion  coming  from 
permanent  school  funds  and  school  lands,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  derived  from  all  other  sources  have  decreased 
during  the  same  period.  “  The  schools,”  says  the  statis¬ 
tician  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Education  in  his  last 
report  (1917-18),  “  are  coming  more  and  more  to  depend 
upon  local  taxation  for  support.”  Such  taxation  derives 
from  a  three-fold  source — the  State,  the  country,  and  the 
local,  unit  of  taxation.  The  following  table  shows  the 
apportionment  for  typical  years.  For  the  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison  the  approximate  proportions  for  England  and 
Wales  between  contributions  for  public  education  from 
rates  and  taxes  for  the  same  years  are  included 


Year 

United 

States. 

England  and  Wales, 

State 

Taxes 

Local 

Taxes 

Taxes 

Rates 

1900 

17% 

68% 

54% 

46% 

1905 

14% 

69% 

54% 

46% 

1910 

14% 

72% 

49% 

51% 

1918 

13% 

78% 

50% 

50% 

1921 

Not  yet 

published 

60% 

40% 

In  1917-18,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available, 
16.8  per  cent,  of  all  school  revenue  in  the  United  States 
came  from  the  State,  7.9  per  cent,  from  the  county, 
and  75.3  per  cent,  from  the  local  unit  of  taxation.  The 
general  average  for  the  whole  of  the  United  States  is,  how¬ 
ever,  based  upon  figures  which  exhibit  a  wider  variation 
than  in  Great  Britain. 

Educational  endowment  in  America  has  been  on  a  scale 
unprecedented  in  this  or  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Treasury  surpluses  and  undeveloped  land  have  been  ear¬ 
marked  for  educational  purposes.  An  Ordinance  of  1787 
set  aside  one-thirty-sixth  of  the  land  for  school  purposes, 
and  with  the  exception  of  Maine  and  Texas,  all  states 
entering  the  Union  up  to  1850  were  granted  this  privilege. 
In  1850  California  was  granted  one-eighteenth  of  the  land 
for  school  purposes,  while  in  1896  Utah  was  admitted  with 
one-ninth  of  the  land  for  similar  purposes.  In  1837  the 
United  States  distributed  to  the  various  states  over  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  dollars  from  its  large  surplus  in  the  National 
Treasury,  the  interest  on  which  was  largely  to  be  used 
for  schools.  Mismanagement,  however,  largely  reduced 
this  national  endowment.  The  State  lands  were  often 
along  main  highways,  and  with  the  lapse  of  time  their 
value  has  greatly  increased,  although  many  of  them  have 
been  expropriated  by  sale.  In  1917  - 18'  the  following 
permanent  school  funds  were  held  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  : — 

State  ..  ..  308,118,870  dollars 

Local  .  .  50,007,398 

Total  .  .  358,126,268 

The  area  of  unsold  school  lands  was  46,314,957  acres,  and 
their  estimated  value  484,200,293  dollars.  The  total  value 
of  permanent  school  funds  and  school  lands  in  that  year 
was  therefore  842,326,561  dollars.  The  acreage  of  school 
lands  in  the  United  States  was  equivalent  to  over  72,000 
square  miles.  In  other  words  it  was  twenty-five  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  total  area  of  England  and  Wales.  Put 


in  another  way,  unsold  school  lands  average  to-day  in  the 
United  States  a  little  more  than  two  acres  for  each  child 
enrolled  in  school.  Their  value  averages  23  dollars  per 
child,  and  this,  with  seventeen  dollars  interest  accruing 
from  other  securities,  gives  each  child  an  average 
endowment  of  forty  dollars.  In  1918  there  were  27,686,476 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  to  eighteen  inclu  ive, 
and  of  these  20,853,516,  i.e.,  75.32  percent.,  were  enrolled 
at  school.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  15,548,914, 
i.e.,  56  per  cent,  of  the  child  population. 

The  wisdom  of  State  endowments  for  educational  purposes 
can  be  judged  from  the  present  total  value  of  permanent 
school  funds  and  school  lands  in  the  following  recently- 
developed  states  : — 

Arizona  .  .  46,185,095  dollars 

Colorado  .  .  46,366,821 

Montana  ..  73,104,486 

South  Dakota  102,000,000  ,, 

Texas  ..  84,251,110 

The  total  receipts  from  permanent  school  funds  and  leases 
of  school  lands  for  the  whole  of  the  United  States  was, 
in  1917-18,  21,517,040  dollars. 

Side  by  side  with  this  National  endowment  of  education 
are  to  be  found  the  gifts  and  bequests  from  private  indi¬ 
viduals.  Since  1871,  677,393,176  dollars  have  been  given 
or  bequeathed  to  education.  This  total  excludes  the  years 
1882  and  1917,  for  which  no  figures  are  available.  Assuming, 
however,  that  these  years  approximate  to  the  general 
average,  it  may  be  said,  in  round  figures,  that  from  1871  to 
1918,  700,000,000  dollars  were  given  to -education  in  America 
by  private  individuals.  It  is  obvious  that  the  great  bulk 
of  this  amount  must  have  been  given  by  successful  business 
men.  These  benefactions  average  15,000,000  dollars 
yearly  for  half  a  century.  The  annual  average  has, 
however,  been  steadily  increasing,  with  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  From  1912-1918  private  gifts  and  bequests 
averaged  30,674,280  dollars  yearly,  of  which  eighty-three 
per  cent,  has  been  for  universities  and  colleges.  The 
exact  details  are  given  below.  They  are  of  special  interest 
in  view  of  the  statement  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Asquith’s 
Committee  of  Inquiry  on  the  finances  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  the  effect  that  private  benefac¬ 
tions  for  university  education  in  this  country  are  steadily 
diminishing : — 


Gifts  and 
Bequests 

Universities 
and  Colleges 

Other  Educa¬ 
tional  Institu¬ 
tions 

Total. 

(Dollars) 

(Dollars) 

(Dollars) 

1912 

24,783,090 

5,278,220 

30,061,310 

1913 

24,651,958 

4,999,921 

29,651,879 

1914 

26,670,017 

4,687,381 

31,357,398 

1915 

20,310,124 

5,713,122 

26,023,246 

1916 

30,196,006 

6,899,274 

37,095,280 

1918 

27,450,945 

2,405,623 

29,856,568 

Six  years’ 
Total 

154,062,140 

29,983,541 

184,045,681 

Our  captains  of  industry  are  condemning  education,  while 
the  Americans  are  endowing  it.  Money  talks.  And  in 
America  clearly  the  conversation  is  developing  along  the 
lines  of  technical  and  scientific  instruction.  The  prosperity 
of  the  Metropolis  of  the  British  Empire  is  no  less  important 
than  that  of  St.  Louis,  but  one  continuation  school  in  St. 
Louis  is  said  to  have  been  endowed  by  an  employer  of 
labour  with  a  sum  of  /600.000 — an  amount  sufficient  to 
relieve  the  London  ratepayers  of  all  charges  for  the  thirty- 
five  day  continuation  schools  in  London  for  the  next  three 
years. 
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ASSOCIATION  NEWS. 


INTERNATIONAL  MORAL  EDUCATION 
CONGRESS. 

By  F.  J.  Gould,  Hon.  Secretary,  Executive  Committee. 

At  Geneva,  28th  July  to  1st  August,  1922,  the  Third 
International  Moral  Education  Conference  was  held  with 
no  little  success.  In  the  winter  of  1919-20,  the  Congress 
idea  was  all  but  dead.  The  Paris  Committee,  casting  a 
melancholy  glance  at  the  useless  programme  which  had 
been  drawn  up  for  a  Paris  Conference  in  1916,  referred 
the  International  Executive  Council  (London)  to  Geneva, 
and  Geneva  rallied  to  the  task.  The  Geneva  Organization 
Committee  was  a  band  of  bright  and  persevering  spirits — 
Dr.  Adolphe  Ferriere,  author  of  “La  Loi  du  Progres,’’  and 
Continental  advocate  of  the  New  Schools  (Bedales  and 
Abbotsholme  types)  ;  Dr.  Edouard  Claparede,  founder 
of  the  Institut  Rousseau,  and  writer  of  the  admirable 
“  Psychologie  de  l’Enfant  ” ;  Henri  Reverdin,  professor 
of  philosophy  ;  Pierre  Bovet,  director  of  the  Institut 
Rousseau,  and  author  of  a  lucid  analytic  study  of 
“  L’lnstinct  Combatif  ”  ;  and  a  host  of  other  strenuous 
workers.  A  few  figures  will  tell  the  story  of  the  result — 
500  members  attended  ;  thirty  nationalities  were  represen¬ 
ted  ;  twenty-nine  National  Committees  (including  S.  Africa, 
Albania,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Finland,  Latvia,  Poland, 
Uruguay)  supported  the  enterprise  ;  and  thirty-three 
concise  and  valuable  papers,  presented  to  the  Congress, 
have  been  published  in  two  French  volumes.*  Six  of  the 
sessions  were  held  at  the  Aula  of  the  University  of  Geneva, 
where,  on  the  opening  day,  a  greeting  was  uttered  by  M.  J. 
Mussard  in  the  name  of  the  Federal  and  Municipal  authori¬ 
ties  ;  a  seventh  took  place  at  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  this  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  an  educa¬ 
tional  body  had  met  under  the  auspices  of  the  League. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  gave  the  inaugural 
address  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Council.  Ferriere 
followed  ;  and  then,  with  keen  responsiveness,  the  audience 
listened  to  a  very  popular  figure  in  Switzerland,  F.  W. 
Foerster,  professor  at  Zurich  University.  Many  years 
ago,  Foerster  was  clapped  into  a  German  jail  for  lese- 
majeste,  and,  in  1914,  he  opposed  the  Kaiser’s  war  policy. 

The  principal  themes  before  the  Congress  were  : — 

I. — The  International  Motive,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Teaching  of  History. 

II. — The  Motive  of  Service. 

The  second  theme  embraced  a  miscellany  of  topics,  such 
as  the  American- Junior  Red  Cross,  children’s  ideas  of 
money,  the  maternal  instinct,  the  practical  relation  of  the 
school  towards  the  community,  etc.  On  this  last  point 
an  excellent  address  was  given  by  Hermann  Tobler,  of 
the  Landerzeihungsheim,  Hof  Oberkirch,  at  St.  Gall. 
One  morning,  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  appeared,  amid 
great  enthusiasm,  and,  in  a  plain  and  staccato  style, 
explained  Scoutism. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  papers  on  history  treated  that 
subject  as  the  dominant  in  education.  Professor  Paul 
Barch,  of  Leipzig,  for  instance,  spoke  on  “  The  Moral 
Progress  of  Humanity  regarded  as  the  material  for  Moral 
Education  ;  ”  and  the  views  of  Dr.  Ewald,  Prof.  Halecki, 
Dr.  Kawerau  (who  proposed  the  use  of  chronological 
tables  showing  the  parallel  movements  in  many  national 
civilizations),  M.  Pau  Vila,  M.  Roger  Cousinet,  Mr.  G.  P. 
Gooch,  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Gould 
all  ran  on  that  same  general  line.  Finally,  Francesco 
Orestano,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Palermo  University, 
made  a  proposal,  which  he  dignified  with  the  name  of 

*  By  Delachaux  and  Niestle  of  N<  uchatel.  Issued  first  at  20  Swiss  francs  from 
the  Congress  Secretariat,  Institut  Rousseau,  Geneva. 


Le  vceu  de  Geneve,  to  the  effect  that  the  Executive  Council 
should  work  at  a  plan  of  reformed  history  teaching,  in 
collaboration  with  teachers  and  historical  writers,  and 
report  progress  to  the  Congess  of  1926  (which  may  possibly 
be  held  at  Rome) . 

The  Congress  had  most  amicable  relations  with  the  League 
of  Nations.  One  of  its  deputations  visited  the  Bureau 
du  Travail  (Labour  Office),  and  interviewed  Dr.  Meeker 
and  other  leading  officials.  At  one  of  the  Congress  sessions 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau,  M.  Albert  Thomas,  delivered 
a  most  vivacious  speech  on  the  importance  of  education 
as  a  means  of  creating  sound  public  opinion  on  economics 
and  politics.  On  31st  July,  at  the  League  of  Nations’ 
Headquarters,  and  welcomed  by  Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe  (Director 
of  the  Section  of  International  Bureaux),  the  Congress 
assembled  in  a  beautiful  hall  amid  gardens,  and  listened 
to  addresses — mainly  on  the  significance  of  History — by 
Tcheou-Wie  (China),  D.  N.  Bannerjea  (India),  Pau  Vila 
(Spain),  Akira  Ossawa  (Japan),  J.  M.  Verweyen  (Germany), 
Halecki  (Poland),  and  F.  J.  Gould  (Hon.  Sec.  Exec.  Council) . 

The  general  situation  and  outlook  may  thus  be  sum¬ 
marised  : — 1.  The  Congress  has  been  happily  revived. 
2.  A  permanent  Association  has  been  based  on  the  twenty  - 
nine  National  Committees,  in  order  to  connect,  in  bonds  of 
sympathy,  the  educationists  of  the  world.  3.  An 
International  Moral  Education  Bureau  has  been  established 
at  The  Hague  (information  may  be  obtained  from  S.  L. 
Veenstra,  196,  Laan  v.  N.O.  Indie,  The  Hague).  4.  The 
vital  subject  of  history  teaching  will  be  studied  with  a 
view  to  practical  action  in  the  teaching  world. 

The  International  Executive  Council  will  now  be  com¬ 
posed  of  eight  British  members  and  thirty-two  non- 
British  ;  the  latest  additions  are  Mr.  Veenstra  for  Holland, 
and  Dr.  Anathon  Aall  for  Norway,  and  Asia  will  certainly 
figure  more  prominently  in  the  future.  For  the  present, 
and  until  a  younger  successor  is  appointed,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  remains  chairman. 

City  of  Oxford  Teachers’  Association. 

The  City  of  Oxford  Teachers’  Association  is  organising 
its  third  Educational  Conference,  to  be  held  in  the  Examin¬ 
ation  Schools,  Oxford  (by  kind  permission  of  the  Curators), 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  October  6th  and  7th  next. 
Two  sessions  will  be  held  daily,  at  10.30  a.m.  and  2.30 
p.m.  The  opening  address  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Sawyer, 
Headmaster  of  Shrewsbury,  will  be  followed  by  an  address 
on  “  Nature  Study  in  a  School  Curriculum,”  by  Mr.  W. 
T.  Cresswell,  Headmaster  of  Clifton  Hampden  Church 
of  England  School.  The  afternoon  session  will  be  devoted 
to  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Leonard  Perkins,  B.Sc.,  Headmaster 
of  Newton  Road  School,  Rushden,  on  “  Graphic  Methods 
in  the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.” 

On  Saturday  the  lecturers  will  be  Miss  Rosa  Bassett, 
Headmistress  of  the  County  Secondary  School,  Streatham, 
who  will  speak  on  the  Dalton  Plan  as  carried  on  in  her  school, 
and  Mr.  George  Sampson,  M.A.,  author  of  “  English  for  the 
English,”  who  will  deliver  an  address  on  “  The  English 
Report  and  After.”  A  public  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall 
is  to  be  held  on  Friday  at  7  p.m.,  when  Demonstration 
Lessons  will  be  given  showing  how  musical  training,  physical 
training  and  singing  are  being  carried  on  in  the  schools. 

A  conversazione  will  be  held  on  Saturday  evening  from 
7 — 11  p.m.,  in  the  South  Oxford  Schools,  and  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  programme  is  being  arranged.  The  Conference  will 
be  open  to  all  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  Oxford  and  the  district,  and  all  other  persons  interested 
in  education.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
the  honorary  secretary,  Miss  L.  Gee,  45,  Chalfont  Road, 
Oxford . 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

It  was  hoped  by  the  friends  of  education  that  since  the 
Burnham  Committees  had  established  Standard  Scales 
there  would  be  a  period  of  peace  during  which,  freed  from 
financial  disputation,  all  concerned  would  be  able  to  devote 
their  energies  to  the  work  of  the  schools.  Evidently  this 
hope  is  not  to  be  realised.  The  Board  of  Education  have 
whittled  down  the  immediate  benefits  accruing  from  the 
scales  and  in  forcing  Bill  1 13  through  the  House  of  Commons 
have  secured  still  further  a  reduction  of  five  per  cent,  on 
the  salaries  payable. 

It  is  especially  to  be  regretted  that  this  five  per  cent, 
reduction  should  follow  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  Mr.  Fisher's 
previous  clippings,  and  that  both  should  be  followed  hot¬ 
foot  by  the  expressed  opinion  of  many  education  authorities 
that  payment  even  on  the  Provisional  Minimum  Scale 
is  too  generous.  In  some  cases,  notably  in  Southampton 
and  now  in  Gateshead,  these  opinions  have  been  crystallised 
into  policy.  The  action  taken  in  Southampton  has  already 
been  countered.  It  now  remains  for  the  N.U.T.  to  deal 
with  the  Gateshead  business.  I  see  this  is  being  done. 
The  front  page  of  the  Schoolmaster  informs  members  of 
the  Union  they  should  apply  to  the  General  Secretary  for 
information  before  taking  up  an  appointment  in  Gateshead  ! 
The  struggle  may  be  as  keen  in  this  new  centre  of  disturb¬ 
ance  as  it  was  in  Southampton.  The  issue  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  same.  The  N.U.T.  is  well  able  to  look  after  its 
members.  The  fighting  funds  are  quite  adequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  teachers  should  they  be  driven  from  the 
schools. 

In  London,  where  the  period  of  peace  comes  to  an  end 
on  31st  March  next,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
attention  of  the  teachers’  leaders  again  fully  occupied  on 
salaries  in  the  early  autumn.  Although  there  have  been 
no  indications  of  the  Council’s  intentions  with  regard  to 
Scale  iv  “  equivalent  ”  now  in  operation,  there  have  been 
straws  showing  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  most  sig¬ 
nificant  of  these  has  been  the  cutting  off  of  the  good  honours 
degree  allowance  from  about  600  secondary  school  teachers. 
This  seems  to  indicate,  even  at  best,  that  on  and  after 
1st  April,  1923,  Standard  Scale  iv  will  be  strictly  observed, 
i.e.,  the  extras  now  included  in  the  “  equivalent  ”  scale 
will  be  discontinued. 

The  London  statutory  day  continuation  schools  are 
not  to  be  re-opened  after  the  summer  holidays.  Instead, 
there  are  to  be  opened  ten  day  continuation  schools  at 
which  the  attendance  of  young  persons  is  to  be  voluntary. 
The  curriculum  of  these  schools  is  to  be  of  a  more  voca¬ 
tional  character  than  that  of  the  compulsory  day  continua¬ 
tion  schools  in  order  to  win  the  approval  of  employers. 
Attendance  is  to  be  for  not  less  than  six  hours  a  week,  and 
this  time  can  be  made  up  on  one  day  or  spread  over  two 
half-days.  In  the  cases  of  young  persons  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  attendance  may  be  allowed  up  to  half-time.  The 
schools  will  be  closed  not  later  than  7  p.m. 

The  London  Authority  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
dealt  with  the  staff  of  the  closed  continuation  schools  in 
such  manner  as  to  avoid  hardship  to  the  teachers.  It  is 
not  easy  to  “  absorb  ”  nearly  500  assistant  teachers  and 
thirty-five  principals,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  it  has  been  done 
in  all  but  five  or  six  cases.  The  new  voluntary  continuation 
schools  have  absorbed  120  assistant  teachers  and  ten 
principals,  and  the  others  have  been  provided  for  in  the 
primary,  secondary  or  technical  branches  of  the  service. 

The  distribution  of  the  Government  grant  for  the 
provision  of  school  meals  is  causing  local  education  authori¬ 
ties  to  revise  their  estimates. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  C.  W.  Crook  (N.U.T. 
Executive)  is  recovering  from  his  recent  operation. 


BLUE  BOOK  SUMMARY. 

Superannuation  Act,  1922.  Contribution  Rules. 

The  Board  has  issued  as  No.  -852  of  the  S.R.O.  of  1922, 
a  set  of  rules  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  contributions 
under  section  1  of  the  1922  Act  are  to  be  collected.  This 
it  does  by  virtue  of  the  power  given  it  in  Section  1  (2), 
and  the  rules  are  made  “  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury.” 
Two  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  signify  that 
consent.  Circular  1277  of  August  8th,  which  accompanies  the 
rules,  draws  attention  to  them  and  the  Act,  and  points  out 
(1)  that  no  teacher  under  thirty-five  can  be  exempt  under 
Section  2  (1)  of  the  Act,  and  that  teachers  to  whom  on 
April  1st,  1919,  the  Act  of  1898  applied  can  generally 
qualify  on  about  twentv-two  years’  service. 

(2)  Contributions  are  not  required  from  teachers  who 
cannot  qualify  for  a  pension  on  the  ground  of  age,  nor  from 
those  who  are  debarred  from  all  benefits  on  the  grounds 
of  health  under  Section  4  (ii)  of  the  Principal  Act,  and  (3) 
they  ask  the  co-operation  of  local  authorities  and  governing 
bodies  in  verifying  “  part  service  ”  where  the  possibility 
of  securing  a  pension  on  the  ground  of  age  depends  on  it. 

Under  the  rules,  No.  1  defines  ‘‘contributory  salary,” 
includes  the  value  of  fees  or  emoluments  which  the  Board  has 
directed  to  be  included  in  salary.  Rule  3.  The  first  deduction 
shall  equal  five  per  cent,  of  the  contributory  salary  for  the 
period  from  June  1st  to  the  end  of  the  period  in  respect 
of  which  the  first  payment  of  salary  after  August  4th,  1922 
(the  date  of  the  rules)  is  made.  It  may  be  deducted  in 
one  sum, or  by  instalments  from  salary  paid  after  August  4th, 
but  so  that  the  whole  deduction  is  made  before  March  31st, 
1923.  Afterwards,  deductions  are  to  be  made  from  each 
subsequent  payment  of  salary.  The  last  deduction  shall 
be  made  from  the  first  payment  of  salary  next  after  31st 
May,  1924. 

The  deduction  in  respect  of  any  period  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  by  which  the  contributory  salary  exceeds  four- 
fifths  of  the  standard  salary,  i.e.,  the  salary  recognised 
by  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  grant. 

Rule  5  sets  out  how  errors  of  excessive  or  insufficient 
deductions  are  to  be  rectified.  Rule  5  authorises  deductions 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Board  whether  any  service  is 
“  recognised  service.” 

Rule  8  permits  unpaid  contributions  under  the  Act  of 
1922  to  be  deducted  from  the  superannuation  allowance 
awarded  under  the  1918  Act  to  a  teacher  or  his  legal  personal 
representative. 

Rule  1 1  imposes  on  the  employer  the  duty  of  furnishing 
the  teacher  from  whose  salary  a  deduction  has  been  made 
in  respect  of  contributions  with  a  written  statement  showing 
the  amount  of  deduction  and  the  period  in  respect  of  which 
it  is  made. 

Rules  12  and  13.  The  sums  payable  under  the  Act 
will  be  deducted  from  the  grants  payable  to  the  employer 
by  the  Board  or  any  other  Government  Department.  In 
the  latter  case  the  deduction  shall  be  paid  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Rule  14.  Any  contributions  collected  which  were  in 
fact  not  payable  shall  be  repaid  by  the  Board  or  the  em¬ 
ployer  under  the  Board’s  direction. 

Circular  1259,  the  cause  of  so  much  recent  correspondence 
in  the  Press,  is  thus  explained  by  Mr.  Fisher:  ‘‘Broadly 
speaking,  the  aided  schools  are  now  receiving  ^19  per 
pupil  out  of  public  funds,  and  of  this  about  £1  is  found 
by  the  State  in  direct  grants  and  £\2  by  the  rates,  of  which 
£6  is  repaid  by  the  State.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  if  the 
aided  schools  receive  no  direct  State  grants,  they  will 
be  dependent  on  the  rates  for  the  whole  of  the  ^19,  of 
which  ^9  10s,  will  be  repaid  by  the  State.”  Yes,  but  if 
local  authorities  cannot  or  will  not  find  the  extra  £3  10s. 
Mr.  Fisher’s  simple  explanation  won’t  work. 
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Universities  in  Posse. 

Reading  University  College,  thirty  years  old,  is  sending 
out  a  strong  appeal  for  money  to  enable  it  to  strengthen 
its  claims  for  incorporation  in  University  work.  A  letter 
addressed  to  the  burgesses  of  the  county  borough  (signed 
by  the  President,  Chairman  and  Treasurer  of  the  College 
Council,  and  also  by  Principal  Childs)  is  published  in  the 
local  press,  and  gives  some  interesting  figures.  The  College 
pays  in  rates  to  the  borough  over  £4,000,  and  the  annual 
grant  of  £2,000  from  the  Town  Council  represents  about 
tnree  per  cent,  of  the  annual  cost  of  carrying  on  the  College. 
Last  year  the  Hall  of  Residence  alone  spent  £25, 000  in  the 
town  out  of  a  total  for  the  College  of  nearly  £100,000.  On 
such  grounds,  among  others,  it  appeals  to  Reading  first 
to  help  it  to  raise  its  annual  income  from  £70,000  to  £30,000, 
and  the  Reading  Citizens’  Endowment  Fund,  which  now 
amounts  to  about  £5,000,  it  is  hoped  to  raise  to  £10,000. 
Messrs.  Huntley  and  Palmers,  Ltd.,  have  given  £10,000 
for  Agricultural  Research,  conditional  upon  the  College 
obtaining  its  University  Charter. 

Exeter. 

The  newly  constituted  and  incorporated  University 
College,  Exeter,  entered  on  its  new  existence  last  month. 
The  Treasury  has  sanctioned  the  inclusion  of  the  new 
College  in  the  list  of  University  Institutions  receiving 
Treasury  grant.  The  Constitution  provides  for  a  govern¬ 
ment  by  three  bodies — a  Court  of  Governors,  a  large  body 
representing  all  the  educational  interests  in  the  S.W.  of 
England  ;  an  Executive  Council  of  about  thirty-five 
members,  elected  by  the  Court,  the  L.E.A.’s,  and  the  Senate, 
and  responsible  for  the  ordinary  administration  of  the 
College  ;  and  thirdly,  the  Senate  responsible,  under  the 
Council,  for  the  conduct  of  the  academic  business  of  the 
College.  Appointments  to  the  Court  of  Governors  are 
in  process  of  being  made,  and  its  first  meeting  will,  it  is 
hoped,  take  place  in  October. 

The  Harpur  Trust. 

The  financial  relationships  between  the  Bedford  Founda¬ 
tion,  the  County  Council  and  the  Borough  appear  to 
need  defining.  The  County  Council  maintain  that  Bedford 
reaps  such  great  educational  advantages  from  the  presence 
of  the  school  over  the  county  that  it  ought  to  make  special 
contribution,^  instead  of  the  one-half  of  the  county  grant. 
The  borough,  on  the  other  Hand,  holds  that  the  schools 
provide  not  only  for  the  borough  but  for  the  northern 
half  of  the  county,  and  have  offered  to  pay  a  penny  rate. 
The  difference  of  opinion  is  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
After  a  meeting  between  the  county  representatives  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Trust,  the  former  agreed  to 
recommend  a  grant  of  about  £9,000 — the  sum  left  after 
deducting  Government  grant  and  endowments  from  the 
total  cost  of  free  placers  in  Bedford’s  four  schools. 

Printers’  Scholarships. 

The  Board  of  Education  having  informed  the  Darlington 
Education  Committee  that  the  £900  left  by  the  late  Mr. 
Greathead  could  be  dealt  with  by  them  instead  of  its 
being  handed  over  to  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Grammar 
Schools,  it  has  been  decided  to  invest  the  money  in  the 
2-|-  per  cent.  Consols,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Greathead 
Printers’  Scholarship. 

Hele’s  Preparatory  School. 

The  Exeter  City  Council  have  approved  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  preparatory  department  of  Hele’s  School,  the 
age  of  admission  to  be  eight  years  or  over.  A  motion  to 
defer  the  question  on  the  ground  that  the  department  would 
compete  unfairly  with  the  private  schools  was  defeated. 


PERSONAL  NOTES. 

Dr.  George  Senter. 

Dr.  George  Senter,  Principal  and  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Chemistry,  Birkbeck  College,  has  been  selected 
by  the  University  of  London  Graduates’  Association  as 
candidate  for  the  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Science 
Graduates  on  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London 
caused  by  the  election  of  Dr.  Walmsley  to  the  Chairmanship 
of  Convocation. 

As  Principal  of  Birkbeck  College,  Dr.  Senter  has  come 
into  close  touch  with  secondary  and  elementary  teachers. 
He  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  has  for  many 
years  taken  an  active  part  in  University  affairs. 

Miss  Isabel  Dickson. 

Miss  Isabel  Dickson,  who  died  on  August  11th,  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  women  in  the  Civil  Service. 
For  seventeen  years  she  has  been  at  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  three  years  ago  was  appointed  an  assistant  secretary, 
the  first  and  only  woman  holding  such  a  position.  Miss 
Dickson  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew’s  and  at  Girton. 

Poet  Laureate  and  M.B.,  F.R.C.P. 

Dr.  Robert  Bridges  is  the  only  Poet  Laureate  able  to 
write  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.  after  his  name.  He  spent  most  of 
his  professional  life  at  the  Children’s  Hospital  in  Great 
Ormond  Street.  Forty  years  ago  on  the  occasion  of  the 
birth  of  a  daughter  to  Dr.  Daniel,  founder  of  the  Daniel 
Press  and  future  Provost  of  Worcester  College,  a  few 
friends  contributed  poems  in  honour  of  the  little  Rachel’s 
first  birthday.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  Henley,  Austin  Dobson, 
Andrew  Lang,  were  of  the  number,  but  Dr.  Robert  Bridges’ 
was  thought  by  the  critics  to  be  the  best.  In  the  following 
year  he  decided  to  adandon  medicine  and  devote  himself 
to  literature. 

Professor  George  Saintsbury. 

Professor  George  Saintsbury  reaches  his  seventy-seventh 
birthday  on  October  23rd,  and  is  to  be  presented  with  an 
address  of  congratulation  and  good  wishes.  Subscriptions 
may  be  sent  to  Mr.  William  Wilson,  The  Old  College, 
Edinburgh. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Evans  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Hawkins. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Evans  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Hawkins  have 
retired  from  Bedford  Modern  School  after  forty-four  years’ 
service. 

Dr.  Sophie  Bryant. 

With  the  greatest  regret  we  record  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Sophie  Bryant,  at  Montanvert.  For  nearly  a  fortnight  she 
had  been  missing,  after  having  left  her  hotel  for  a  solitary 
walk.  A  specially  written  memoir  will  appear  in  our 
October  issue. 

Dr.  Harvey  Cushing. 

Dr.  Harvey  Cushing, of  Harvard,  has  accepted  the  Charles 
Mickle  Fellowship  awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
of  Toronto,  but  has  requested  that  a  brilliant  young  graduate 
be  sent  from  Toronto  to  work  with  him,  to  whom  he  will 
hand  over  the  income  of  the  Fellowship. 

Mr.  Francis  Edward  Marshall. 

Mr.  Francis  Edward  Marshall,  who  died  on  August  6th, 
had  been  a  master  at  Harrow  for  thirty-three  years, 
from  1871  to  1904,  being  contemporary  with  Edward  Bowen 
and  Bosworth  Smith.  He  founded  the  house  “  Newlands 
at  Harrow,  which  was  taken  over  by  Sir  Arthur  Hort. 

Miss  E.  G.  Cooke. 

Miss  E.  G.  Cooke,  as  the  best  diploma  student  of  the  year, 
has  been  awarded  the  medal  given  by  the  “  Societe  des 
Architectes.” 
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NEWS  ITEMS. 

Eton  College. 

At  the  request  of  Princess  Mary  (Viscountess  Lascelles) 
the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Eton  have  granted  an  extra 
week  to  the  summer  holidays  in  commemoration  of  Her 
Royal  Highness’s  marriage  to  Viscount  Lascelles,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  school. 

London  Matriculation  Results. 

A  contemporary  evening  paper  states  that  the  discontent 
and  mystification  over  the  results  in  the  University  of 
London  Matriculation  Examination  have  broken  into 
open  protest.  It  is  declared  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
candidates,  pareirts,  schoolmasters  and  coaches  the  exam¬ 
ination  has  some  of  the  aspects  of  a  lottery. 

Could  not  this  "  open  protest  ”  be  made  with  regard 
to  any  examination,  with  its  inevitable  disappointments 
for  some  candidates  ? 

A  Woman  Film  Censor. 

•  Women’s  organisations  generally  will  welcome  the 
appointment  of  Mrs.  G.  A.  Redford  as  the  first  woman 
him  censor.  Audiences  at  picture  theatres  are  composed 
mainly  of  women  and  children,  and  it  will  now  be  possible 
to  prevent  objectionable  films  reaching  the  public  at  all. 
The  child  mind  is  so  impressionable  that  it  seems  a  pity 
to  lose  so  good  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  ideas  of  common 
sense,  good  taste,  and  a  high  standard  of  conduct,  by  means 
of  films. 

Lawn  Tennis  and  Schoolboys. 

The  big  schools  are  nearly  all  represented  at  the  annual 
tournament  for  boys  from  public  schools,  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  popular.  More  than  200  boys  have  entered 
for  the  singles.  The  holder  of  the  championship,  C.  E.  J. 
Evers,  will  not  defend  his  title,  as  he  is  now  over  age.  In 
the  doubles  there  are  seventy -one  pairs,  the  present  holders 
being  from  Eastbourne  College. 

Negotiations  before  Reducing  Salaries. 

Monmouthshire  Education  Authority  has  very  wisely 
decided  to  negotiate  with  its  teachers  before  attempting 
a  reduction  in  salaries. 

An  Exchange  of  Gifts. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  will  unveil  at 
Washington  the  Statue  of  Edmund  Burke  presented  to 
the  United  States  by  the  British  branch  of  the  Sulgrave 
Institution  for  the  Promotion  of  Anglo-American  friendship. 
The  British  Delegation,  consisting  of  Sir  Charles  Wakefield, 
Mr.  Harold  Spender,  with  Mr.  H.  S.  Perris,  the  Director 
and  Secretary  of  the  Sulgrave  Institution,  leave  on  Sep¬ 
tember  2nd,  and  take  other  gifts,  including  one  for  Pittsburg, 
namely,  a  bust  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  two 
busts  of  Lord  Bryce,  one  for  Washington  and  one  for 
Trinity  Church,  New  York.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Americans  have  lately  presented  to  this  country  busts 
and  statues  of  Lincoln  and  Washington. 

Dr.  Nicholson  and  Dr.  Wrinch. 

Two  Doctors  of  Science,  each  a  fellow  of  a  famous  college, 
were  united  in  marriage  on  August  2nd.  Dr.  Nicholson,  the 
bridegroom,  is  a  mathematician  and  a  Fellow  of  Balliol ; 
Dr.  Dorothy  Wrinch,  the  bride,  gained  a  Fellowship  of 
Girton,  awarded  for  three  years  research  in  physics  and 
mathematics.  Previously  she  held  a  lectureship  at  London 
University. 

Mr.  Asquith’s  Prize  Day  Speech. 

At  St.  Olave’s  Grammar  School,  when  distributing  the 
prizes,  Mr.  Asquith  said  that  the  qualities  of  a  successful 
schoolmaster  were  personality,  organising  power  and 
sympathetic  insight. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS. 

The  Autumn  list  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  is  strong  in  history.  The  second  volume  of  Miss 
A.  D.  Greenwood’s  History  of  the  People  of  England  will 
appear.  This  deals  with  the  more  controversial  period  of  1485- 
1688.  The  social  and  economic  background  of  the  Reformation 
struggles  receive  special  attention.  The  Westminster  History 
of  England,  by  R.  Tanner,  is  for  use  in  the  middle  and  lower 
forms  of  Westminster  School.  The  twenty-four  illustrations 
will  be  a  special  feature.  The  Prelude  to  the  Reformation, 
by  R.  S.  Arrowsmith,  who  has  availed  himself  of  the  latest 
research,  and  The  Albigensian  Heresy,  by  H.  J.  Warner, 
are  two  other  historical  works.  Buddhism  in  the  Modern 
World,  by  Prof.  K.  J.  Saunders,  deals  with  every  form  of 
Buddhism  except  that  found  in  Tibet.  Buddhism  is  judged  by 
its  best  exponents. 

M.  Emile  Cammaerts,  in  The  childhood  of  Christ,  as  seen 
by  the  Primitive  Masters,  maintains  that  the  early  Italian 
painters  are  nearer  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospels  than  their  suc¬ 
cessors.  It  contains  fourteen  reproductions. 

In  A  Thousand  Miles  from  a  Post  Office,  Bishop  Lofthouse, 
late  of  Keewatin,  graphically  describes  pioneer  life  in  the  Hudson 
Bay  Regions,  where  he  spent  twenty  years. 

Dr.  Crawford  Burkitt  has  rendered  Ecclesiastes  into  English 
Verse  in  the  metre  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Here  is  a  stanza  : 

“  Rejoice,  young  man,  and  let  thy  heart  be  gay. 

Enjoy  thy  Youth  and  give  thy  Vigour  play, 

Follow  thy  Bent  :  but  know  for  all  of  this 
That  God  will  bring  thee  to  Account  one  day.” 

In  His  Will  is  a  new  book  by  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar. 
Sermon  Outlines  on  St.  Mark’s  Gospel  is  by  Canon  J.  H.  B. 
Masterman. 

Allnutt  of  Delhi  is  a  memoir  of  one  who  spent  fifty  years 
in  the  Mission  Field.  Two  new  volumes — Bath  and  Halifax — 
will  be  added  to  the  Story  of  the  English  Towns  series.  The 
Firebrand  of  the  Indies  tells  the  story  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
and  The  King  of  the  Snakes  is  a  collection  of  folk-lore  stories 
from  Uganda,  by  Mrs.  George  Baskerville. 

Under  the  title  ”  Princes  of  Wales,”  Messrs.  H.  F.  W.  Deane 
and  Sons,  The  Year  Book  Press,  Ltd.,  31,  Museum  Street, 
London,  W.C.  1.,  will  publish  on  September  20th  an  important 
book.  It  deals  with  the  life  and  experiences  of  the  present 
Prince  of  Wales  and  each  of  his  eighteen  predecessors  from 
Edward  of  Carnarvon  to  His  Majesty  King  George  V.  The  book 
contains  portraits  of  each  Prince,  most  of  them  reproduced, 
by  gracious  permission  of  His  Majesty,  from  Engravings,  Prints 
and  Photographs  in  the  Collection  of  Royal  Portraits  in  the 
library  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  author,  Mr.  F.  Maynard  Bridge, 
whose  Short  History  of  the  Great  World  War  was  published  in 
1919,  is  a  master  at  St.  George’s  School,  Windsor  Castle. 

Among  the  publications  announced  by  Messrs.  George  C. 
Harrap  and  Co.  are  The  Story  of  Mankind,  by  Hendrik 
Van  Loon,  profusely  illustrated  by  the  author.  512  pages 
of  letterpress  and  line  illustrations  and  maps,  and  seventeen 
four-colour  and  other  plates.  Size  9J  x  6J  inches.  Cloth  gilt, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

For  many  months  this  has  been  the  best  selling  non-fiction  book 
in  America,  and  over  forty  thousand  copies  were  sold  within 
six  months  of  first  publication.  The  book  can  hardly  fail  to 
repeat  its  success  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  its  author  is 
a  citizen  of  the  world.  He  was  educated  and  reared  in  Holland, 
and  as  a  young  man  spent  long  periods  in  Germany.  During 
the  War  he  acted  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  Russia. 
That  his  outlook  is  a  wide  one  is  evidenced  on  every  page  of  his 
fascinating  story  of  the  origin  and  development  of  man  ;  it 
is  a  real  book,  the  product  of  a  remarkable  individuality  in  which 
is  blended  sane  judgment  and  searching  humour.  Regarding 
the  latter  trait  it  has  been  said  of  his  book  :  “  He  has  con¬ 
structed  two  sets  of  laughs,  one  for  his  childish  readers  and  another 
for  those  of  maturer  years.”  This  calls  attention  to  a  quality 
in  ”  The  Story  of  Mankind  ”  which  Van  Loon  shares  with  writers 
of  great  children’s  books  ;  that  is,  it  appeals  to  readers  of  every 
age.  It  was  written  for  his  own  boys  ;  it  has  been  read  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  adults.  The  book  is  unique  in  its  illustrations, 
which  are  one  and  indivisible  with  the  text.  They  emanate 
just  as  naturally  from  the  author’s  individuality  as  does  the 
letterpress,  and  they  are  ideal  interpretations  of  that  true  spirit 
of  history  which  is  Dr.  Van  Loon’s  main  concern  in  telling  his 
wonderful  story. 
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MACMILLAN’S  LATEST  LIST. 


Vol.  II  Just  Published. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  APPLIED  PHYSICS. 

Edited  by  Sir  Richard  Glazebrook,  K.C.B.,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.  In  5  Vols.  Fully  Illustrated.  ^3  3s.  net 

each.  Orders  for  the  complete  set  of  five  volumes  will 
be  accepted  through  a  bookseller  at  the  price  of  £14  14s. 
net,  payable  in  advance. 

Vol.  II.  ELECTRICITY. 

***  Full  descriptive  Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 

RADIO-RECEIVING  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By 

Rhey  T.  Snodgrass  and  Victor  F.  Camp,  A.I.R.E. 
Illustrated.  3s.  6d.  net. 


Parts  V  and  VI  Just  Published. 

A  SCHOOL  GEOMETRY.  By  H.  S.  Hall, 

M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Stevens,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 


New  and  Revised  Edition. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN  :  His  Life  and  Duty. 

By  the  late  Charles  H.  Wyatt,  M.A.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  Illustrated.  3s. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  STORIES  AND  HOW  TO 

TEACH  THEM.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Basil  Redlich, 
B.D.,  Director  of  Religious  Education  in  the  Diocese 
of  Peterborough.  Volume  I. — To  the  Election  of  the 
First  King.  6s.  net. 

“  Sunday  School  Teachers,  as  well  as  those  who  have  to  give  divinity  lessons 
during  the  week,  will  learn  much  from  this  thoughtful  work.” — The  Times. 


NOCTES  LATIN2E  ALTERS.  Written, 

Adapted,  or  Arranged  by  Walter  Madeley,  M.A. 
With  Illustrations.  2s.  [Elementary  Classics. 

The  Journal  of  Education. — “  Those  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  Latin  to  small 
boys  will  be  well  advised  to  get  this  unpretentious  but  delightful  little  volume. 
It  contains  seven  stories,  based  upon  classical  authorities,  which  cannot  fail 
to  interest  lower  and  middle  forms  far  more  than  the  conventional  Caesar  of 
Eutropius.” 


Part  I  now  Ready. 

HISTORY  IN  PICTURES.  By  Edward  J.  S. 

Lay.  Drawings  by  John  Macfarlane.  Parts  I 
and  II.  Sewed,  2s.  each. 

This  book  (Part  I)  of  48  pages  contains  8  whole-page 
Colour  Plates,  14  whole-page  Black-and- White  Draw¬ 
ings,  several  half-page  Drawings,  and  numerous  Initial 
and  Tailpieces,  all  dealing  with  the  History  of  England. 
A  simple,  concise  description  is  given  of  each  picture. 
Each  part  is  complete  by  itself. 

“  Teachers  will  welcome  this  new  presentation  of  history,  as  much  for  its 
intrinsic  interest  as  for  its  convenient  marshalling  of  facts  and  pictures  illus¬ 
trating  historical  progress.” — The  Teachers'  World. 

THE  SINGLE  COPY  READERS 

consist  at  present  of  three  sets,  each  of  20  different  volumes. 
Set  A  is  for  children  of  ages  10  to  11  Detailed  List  of 

,,  B  ,,  -,,  12  ,,  13  Books  post  free 

,,  C  ,,  ,,  13  and  over  on  application. 

THE  SCHOLAR’S  READING  RECORD 

provides  for  each  book  in  the  set  to  which  it  refers,  a  set  of 
questions  which  the  child  should  be  able  to  answer  after  he  has 
read  the  book.  6d. 

The  Schoolmaster. — ■“  The  scheme  has  our  hearty  commendation.  The 
records  are  cheap  at  sixpence.” 

English  Literature  Series  for  Schools.  New  Vols. 

CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Abridged  and 
Edited  for  Schools  by  Mrs.  Frederick  Boas.  Illus¬ 
trated.  is.  6d. 

The  Scottish  Educational  Journal. — “  This  is  an  admirable  school  edition  of 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  books.  Mrs.  Boas  has  done  her  work  skilfully 
and  her  notes  are  helpful  and  interesting.” 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

Edited  by  Christina  F.  Knox,  M.A.  Illustrated. 
is.  6d. 


ENGLISH  EXERCISES.  By  J.  H.  Fowler. 

Supplementary  Exercises  to  Part  I  by  R.  W.  Jepson, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Dulwich  College.  With  a 
Preface  by  J.  H.  Fowler.  2s.  6d. 


W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Standard  Publications  for  Secondary  Schools. 


Important  Reductions  in  Price. 


PHYSICAL  WALL  MAPS  OF  NORTH  AND 

SOUTH  AMERICA  in  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston’s  Bathy- 
Orographical  Series,  size  50x42  inches.  Price  14s. 
net  each,  mounted  on  cloth  and  rollers,  varnished. 

WALL  ATLAS  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

A  Series  of  24  Maps,  size  30X40  inches.  Price  7s.  6d. 
net  each,  mounted  on  cloth  and  rollers,  varnished. 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

Size  ioXji  inches.  Price  2s.  net,  strongly  bound  in 
boards  with  cloth  back. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  HISTORICAL 

ATLAS.  Size  10x7^  inches.  Price  3s.  net,  strongly 
bound  in  boards,  with  cloth  back. 

THE  PRACTICAL  GEOGRAPHY  NOTE¬ 
BOOKS.  Containing  blank  Maps  for  exercises,  squared 
and  ruled  paper,  practical  exercises,  etc.  Size  10X7I 
inches.  Price  6d.  net,  in  tough  paper  covers. 


— British  Isles. 

6 

— North  America. 

— Europe. 

7- 

— South  America. 

— Asia. 

8 

— British  Empire. 

— Africa. 

9 

— Physical. 

5 . — Australasia . 


THE  EDINA  HISTORIES. 

From  is.  qd.  net,  Manilla  covers,  to  is.  net  ;  from 
is.  8d.  net,  cloth  back  and  stiff  sides,  to  is.  qd.  net  each. 


THE  EDINA  GEOGRAPHIES. 

From  is.  8d.  net,  Manilla  covers,  to  is.  net  ;  from  2s. 
net,  cloth  backs  and  stiff  sides,  to  is.  qd.  net  each. 

I. — British  Isles.  V. — North  America. 

II.— Europe.  VI.— Physical. 

III.  — Asia.  (49  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Figures), 

IV.  — Africa.  is.  6d.  net,  Manilla  covers  ;  is.  lod. 

net,  cloth  back,  stiff  sides. 


NEW  “  EFFECTIVE  ”  WALL  ATLAS 
OF  EUROPE  AND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

6  Maps  (size  28X34  inches),  clearly  and  strikingly  litho¬ 
graphed  in  colours,  mounted,  dissected  to  fold,  and 
eyeletted.  Price  in  strong  case,  35s.  net  per  set.  Single 
maps,  6s.  net  each. 

1.  — Physical  and  Communications.  4. — Summer  Temperature. 

2.  — Summer  Pressure  and  Rainfall.  5. — Winter  Temperature. 

3.  — Winter  Pressure  and  Rainfall.  6. — Political. 


THE  O.R.E.  ATLASES. 

In  Six  Parts.  (Orographical,  Regional,  Economic).  Parts  I. —  (British 
Isles),  II— (Europe),  III— (Asia)  now  ready.  Part  IV.— (Africa) 
ready  shortly.  Price  Is.  6d.  net  each  part. 
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LETTERS  TO 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 

Uniformity  in  the  Teaching  of  Grammar. 

Sir, — Our  attention  has  been  called  by  the  representatives  of 
our  several  Associations  on  the  Standing  Committee  on  Gram¬ 
matical  Reform  to  the  following  facts. 

The  scheme  of  uniform  grammatical  terminology  drawn  up 
by  a  Joint  Committee  representing  the  Classical  Association, 
the  Modern  Language  Association,  the  English  Association, 
and  five  Associations  of  Teachers  was  issued  in  revised  form  in 
1911,  after  having  received  the  general  approval  of  all  those 
bodies  at  annual  meetings.*  Within  recent  years  the  principle 
on  which  the  report  of  this  Joint  Committee  was  based  has  been 
accepted  as  sound  by  the  three  Government  Committees  which 
have  dealt  with  the  study  of  Modern  Languages  (1918),  of  Classics 
(1921),  and  of  English  (1921)  respectively.  The  following 
extracts  from  their  reports  are  significant  : 

“  We  desire  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  adopting 
from  the  first,  in  all  grammatical  teaching,  a  terminology 
which  should  be  capable  of  being  employed,  with  the  minimum 
of  variation,  for  the  purposes  of  any  other  language  that  is 
subsequently  learnt.” — (Report  of  Government  Committee  on 
Classics,  p.  163.) 

“  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  grammatical  nomencla¬ 
ture  used  for  all  languages  should  be  so  far  as  possible  identical. 
It  is  especially  important  that  it  should  be  so  in  schools  where 
more  than  one  language  is  taught.  A  uniform  terminology 
brings  into  relief  the  principles  of  structure  common  to  all 
allied  languages ;  needless  variation  of  terms  conceals  the 
substantial  unity.  We  are  convinced,  for  instance,  that  the 
widely  differing  systems  commonly  used  for  Latin  and  French 
must  lead  to  error  and  confusion  of  thought.  Already  good  work 
has  been  done  in  this  direction,  but  it  has  not  yet  received 
adequate  recognition  or  support.  .  .  The  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Grammatical  Terminology  provides  uniform 
terminology  for  English,  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek. 
The  terminology  recommended  has  been  adopted  in  several 
grammars  of  English,  French,  and  Latin,  and  also  as  the  basis 
of  teaching  in  many  secondary  schools.” — (Report  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Committee  on  Modern  Languages,  p.  55.) 

“  The  adoption  of  uniform  grammatical  terminology  in  the 
various  languages  taught  in  schools  we  regard  as  most 
desirable.” — (Ibid.,  p.  63,  under  Conclusions  and  Recom¬ 
mendations.) 

“  In  the  secondary  school  time  might  be  saved  in  the  study 
both  of  classics  and  of  modern  languages,  including  English, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  grammatical  terminology  in 
laying  a  sound  foundation  of  grammar.  In  this  matter  we 
accord  our  support  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Reform  of  Grammatical  Terminology, 
representatives  of  whom  gave  evidence  before  us.”— (Report 
of  Government  Committee  on  English,  p.  106.) 

“  The  terminology  used  should  be  that  recommended  in 
the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Grammatical  Termin¬ 
ology.” —  (Ibid.,  p.  357,  under  Summary  of  Conclusions  and 
Recommendations. ) 

Lhe  unanimous  approval  of  these  eminent  authorities  is 
sufficient  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  the  proposed  reform. 
It  may  be  added  that  several  important  examining  bodies,  both 
in  England  and  in  the  Colonies,  have  undertaken  that  candidates 
using  the  reformed  terminology  shall  be  at  no  disadvantage  ; 
and  to  some  extent  this  terminology  has  already  been  adopted 
in  the  papers  set  under  the  authority  of  these  bodies.  But  in 
order  that  the  reform  may  have  full  effect,  it  is  clearly  necessary 
that  it  should  be  supported  by  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of 
teachers  of  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  especially  teachers 
of  English  in  elementary  as  well  as  in  other  schools. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  and  in  the  belief  that  uniformity 
in  grammatical  teiminology  makes  for  efficiency  in  education, 
we,  the  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  the  Associations  which  we 
represent,  join  in  an  appeal  to  all  teachers,  inspectors,  and 
examiners  to  co-operate  in  promoting  the  general  adoption  of 
the  scheme. 

J.  W.  Mackail,  President  of  the  Classical  Association. 

H.  J .  Chaytor,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association. 

E.  V.  Lucas,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  English 
Association. 

A.  Houghton,  Secretary  of  the  English  Association. 


THE  EDITOR. 

R.  F.  Cholmeley,  President  of  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Head  Masters. 

Grace  Fanner,  President  of  the  Association  of  Head 
Mistresses. 

Mary  Muncaster,  President  of  the  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses. 

E.  L.  Browne,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
Association  of  Private  Schools. 

July,  1922. 

*  This  Report,  entitled  "  On  the  Terminology  of  Grammar,”  is 
published  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  W.  1,  and 
may  be  had  through  any  bookseller  ;  price  is.  net. 

Should  Shakespeare  be  Modernised  ? 

Commenting  on  our  recent  article  under  the  above  heading, 
The  Irish  Times  says  : — ■"  The  suggestion  is  put  forward  by 
an  educational  organ  that  Shakespeare  should  be  modernised. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Shakespeare  enjoys  a  popularity 
on  the  Continent  that  is  unknown  here,  and  it  is  argued  with 
much  ability  that  the  great  play-writer  has  been  translated,  and 
well  translated,  Avithin  the  past  hundred  years  into  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe,  and,  consequently,  played  abroad  in  modern 
versions  that  preserve  the  dramatic  essentials,  if  they  fall  below 
the  original  in  beauty  of  diction  and  harmony  of  verse.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have,  for  the  purposes  of  the  theatre,  the 
supreme  merit  of  being  wholly  intelligible  to  ordinary  playgoers. 
The  Avriter  of  the  article  is  probably  correct  in  supposing  that 
Shakespeare  is  often  above  the  heads  of  the  people  in  this 
country  Avho  go  to  see  his  plays,  and  that  a  very  much  wider 
circle  would  be  reached  by  a  careful  and  reverent  revision  of 
some  of  them.  The  experiment  might  Avell  be  Avorth  making  ; 
for  its  success  Avould  be  ample  justification.” 

Physical  Education  of  Girls. 

Sir, — The  J  oint  Committee  on  the  Physical  Education  of  Girls, 
after  consideration  of  the  replies  furnished  by  a  number  of 
doctors,  teachers,  and  students,  is  now  issuing  a  report. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  may  I  point  out  how  it 
Avas  handicapped.  Although  twenty-one  doctors  (according  to 
the  digest  of  the  medical  replies  made  by  Dr.  Sidney  Phillips) 
definitely  stated  that  they  had  had  cases  of  heart  strain  and 
nervous  disorders  due  to  the  physical  education  of  girls,  the 
Joint  Committee  had  no  power  to  call  upon  those  doctors  for 
scientific  proof,  and  so  could  not  refer  to  them  in  their  report. 

I  should  not  have  realised  this  handicap  had  I  not  brought  up 
the  omission  at  the  final  meeting,  and  I  did  so  because  I  went  in 
fresh  from  accidentally  meeting  with  the  cases  of  two  young 
women.  The  first  was  a  drill  and  games  mistress  ordered  to 
take  a  year^  complete  rest  after  only  one  term’s  teaching,  and 
the  other  Avas  a  young  married  woman  who  ascribed  much  of 
her  serious  trouble  to  overdoing  it  at  hockey  after  leaving  school. 
I  do  not  say  the  drill  mistress  owed  her  enforced  rest  to  her 
training,  but  it  seems  that  years  at  physical  work  in  what  are 
supposed  to  be  ideal  conditions  should  have  fortified  a  girl  who 
had  passed  a  strict  medical  examination,  and  had  never  known 
a  day’s  illness  before.  The  other  case  bears  on  a  point  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  report  Avhich  states  that  the  present  system  of 
physical  training  for  girls  seems  to  require  not  only  medical 
examination,  but  constant  supervision  by  skilled  and  trained 
mistresses.  It  would  seem  better  that  they  were  encouraged 
to  take  up  work  not  needing  this  constant  supervision,  for  when 
they  leave  school  girls  naturally  join  clubs  for  the  continuance 
of  those  games  over  which  they  were  most  enthusiastic,  under 
no  control  but  such  as  their  mothers  can  give. 

As  one  of  the  women  who  earliest  and  most  strongly  advocated 
girls  attempting  all  that  boys  did,  and  who  took  the  keenest 
pleasure  in  seeing  athletic  girls  enjoying  opportunities  that  had 
been  denied  to  herself,  I  have  been  convinced,  most  unwillingly 
and  against  my  own  wishes  and  interests,  that  often  the  Avoman 
pays  for  the  girl’s  over  enthusiasm.  It  has  not  been  easy  to 
state  this.  Yet  I  have  felt  self-reproachful  when  a  mother  has 
regretted  that  I  had  not  spoken  out  to  this  effect  Avhile  her  girl 
was  still  at  school. 

I  know  that  the  calling  together  of  the  Joint  Committee  has 
already  borne  fruit,  and  that  less  strenuous  physical  work  is 
already  insisted  upon  in  some  girls’  schools. 

Faithfully  yours,  C.  Cowdroy. 

Crouch  End  High  School  and  College,  London,  N.  8. 
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From  EDWARD  ARNOLD  &  CO’S  List. 


A  complete  History  for  the  use  of  Lower  and  Middle  Forms  in  Secondary  Schools. 

OUTLINES  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

By  G.  BURRELL  SMITH,  M.A.,  Chief  History  Master  at  Repton  School, 

With  22  New  Maps.  Complete,  6s.  Part  1,  to  1603;  Part  II,  1603-1914.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Mr.  G.  Burrell  Smith’s  earlier  Books,  “  Outlines  of  European  History,”  1789-1914,  and  “  Scenes  from  European  History,”  are  already  well  known  for  their  lucidity 
of  style  and  their  power  of  interesting  young  readers  no  less  than  for  their  thorough  grasp  of  the  essentials  of  the  history  of  the  periods  which  they  cover.  In  this  new 
volume  the  author  traces  with  the  same  skill  and  mastery  of  his  subject  the  growth  and  development  of  Britain  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  War. 


The  late  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  had  intended  to  write 
an  Introduction  to  this  collection.  His  death,  however,  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  purpose,  and  the 

hook  is  therefore  issued  without  his  introduction. 

MOUNT  HELICON.  VERSlT  FORII(SCHOOLSF 

320  PAGES.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

This  new  and  comprehensive  collection  of  the  greatest  poetry  in  the  English  language  from  the  sixteenth  century  down  to  the  present  day  includes  about  sixty 
copyright  works  by  writers  of  such  calibre  as  Stevenson,  Swinburne,  Hardy,  Bridges,  Francis  Thompson,  Newbolt,  Kipling,  de  la  Mare,  Davies,  Noyes,  Masefield,  Drink- 

water,  and  Brooke. 


MATHEMATICS 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  C.  O.  Tuckey,  M.A.,  Assistant 

Master  at  Charterhouse.  With  or  without  Answers,  6s.  6d.  Also  in  Two  Parts, 
each  with  or  without  Answers,  3s.  6d. 

Part  I  covers  the  work  required  for  the  School  Certificate  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Examinations  Board  and  Part  II  that  for  the  Higher  Certificate. 

Higher  Algebra.  By  W.  P.  Milne,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Professor 

of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Leeds.  8s.  6d. 

A  School  Arithmetic.  By  A.  C.  Jones,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and 

P.  H.  Wykes,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Kingsbridge  Grammar  School.  Without 
Answers,  5s.  6d.  With  Answers,  6s.  Also  in  Three  Parts.  Each  2s.  6d. 
Answers  separately,  Is. 

Arnold’s  Half-Crown  Arithmetic.  By  J.  P.  Kirkman,  M.A., 

and  J.  T.  Little,  M.A.  With  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d. 

A  Geometry  for  Schools.  Edited  by  A.  Clement  Jones,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Senior  Assistant  Master  at  Bradford  Grammar  School.  With  Answers, 
6s.  6d.  Also  in  Three  Parts,  with  Answers  : — 

Part  I.  Geometrical  Concepts,  Postulates,  Propositions  1 — 7,  2s. 

Part  II.  Propositions  8 — 61,2s.6d. 

Part  III.  Propositions  62 — 90,  2s.  6d. 

A  new  book  carrying  out  the  scheme  outlined  in  the  Board  of  Education 
Circulars,  No.  711  and  851,  and  covering  the  requirements  of  the  various  School 
Certificate  Examinations. 

Practical  Trigonometry.  By  H.  C.  Playne,  M.A.,  Head¬ 
master  of  Bancroft’s  School,  and  R.  C.  Fawdry,  M.A.,  Head  of  the  Military  and 
Engineering  Side  at  Clifton  College.  3s. 


AND  SCIENCE. 

A  Commercial  Arithmetic.  By  E.  Sankey,  Headmaster  of 

the  Derker  Central  School,  Oldham,  and  M.  Tomlinson,  Assistant  Secretary  to 
the  Oldham  Education  Committee.  In  Two  Books.  Book  I,  112  pages,  2s. 
Book  II,  128  pages,  2s.  Answers  to  Books  I  and  II,  Is.  each. 

Heat,  By  W.  J.  R.  Calvert,  M.A.,  Harrow  School.  Many 
Illustrations.  Cloth.  6s.  Just  Published. 

Contains  sufficient  for  the  course  in  Heat  taken  at  Secondary  Schools,  together 
with  additional  chapters  for  advanced  Scholarship  work. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  :  A  Text  Book  for  Schools.  By  E.  J. 

Holmyard,  B.A.,  Head  of  the  Science  Department,  Clifton  College.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth.  With  119  Diagrams,  10  Portraits,  and  Index.  6s.  6d.  •  Just  Published. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Schools.  By  W.  M.  Hooton, 
M.A.,  M.Sc.,  Chief  Chemistry  Master  at  Repton  School.  416  pages.  Ninth 
Impression.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  5s. 

An  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  H.  G.  Denham,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 

Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Cape  Town.  700  pages. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Written  up  to  the  standard  required  for  the  Intermediate  Examinations  o  ithe 
Universities. 

Elements  of  Natural  Science  (Part  I.).  By  the  Rev.  W. 

Bernard  Smith,  B.Sc.,  Assistant  Master  at  Marlborough  College.  5s. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  C.  E.  Ashford,  M.A., 

Headmaster  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth.  With  over  200  Diagrams. 
Third  Edition  (Revised).  4s.  6d. 

A  Text  Book  of  Physics.  By  R.  S.  Willows,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics  at  the  Sir  John  Cass  Technical  Institute,  E. 
280  Diagrams.  9s.  net. 


ARNOLD’S  SINGING -CLASS  MUSIC. 

A  Series  of  entirely  new  Songs  for  Treble  Voices,  with  Piano  Accompaniment  and  Sol-fa,  in  addition  to  Staff  Notation. 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of  THOMAS  F.  DUNHILL,  Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 

All  the  Songs  have  been  specially  composed  for  this  Series. 


Unison  Songs.  LATEST  ADDITIONS  Two-part  Songs. 


40. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Lev  . 

Leaves  a-dancing 

...  3d. 

140 

Martin  Shaw 

...  Up  the  Airy  Mountain 

...  5d. 

41 

T.  F.  Dunhill  . 

The  Knight  and  the  Dragon 

...  3d. 

141 

Dr.  E.  T.  Sweeting 

...  The  Bag  of  the  Bee 

...  4d. 

42 

Dr.  A.  W.  Marchant 

The  Snow  Storm 

...  3d. 

142 

Edgar  L.  Bainton 

. . .  Queen  of  Blossoms  . . . 

...  3d. 

43 

Dr.  G.  Holdroyd 

When  Spring  rides  through  the  Wood 

...  3d. 

143 

Dr.  F.  W.  Wadeley 

...  The  Rain 

...  3d. 

44 

H.  Balfour  Gardiner 

The  Cavalier 

...  3d. 

144 

Granville  Bantock 

...  The  Faery  Kingdom 

...  5d. 

45 

John  Ireland  . 

The  Ferry 

3d. 

145 

Herbert  Howells 

...  A  Golden  Lullaby 

...  5d. 

46 

Dr.  Charles  Wood 

Christmas  Bells 

...  3d. 

146 

Thomas  F.  Dunhill 

...  To-day 

...  5d. 

47 

Geoffrey  Shaw  . 

The  Spacious  Firmament  ... 

4d. 

147 

D.  M.  Stewart 

...  Fair  Daffodils 

...  3d. 

48 

... 

Sweet  and  Low 

...  3d. 

148 

Basil  Johnson 

...  Song  of  the  Moor 

...  5d. 

49 

Thomas  F.  Dunhill 

Ring  o’  Roges 

...  3d. 

149 

Dr.  Charles  Wood 

...  A  Barcarolle  ... 

...  3d. 

50 

Alec  Rowley 

April  ... 

...  3d. 

150 

Allan  Biggs 

...  Shepherds  All  and  Maidens  Fair  ... 

...  3d. 

51 

»»  »» 

The  Linnet’s  Secret 

...  3d. 

151 

George  Rathbone 

...  Fairy  Song 

4d. 

52 

Martin  Shaw 

Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Winds  ... 

...  3d. 

152 

Granville  Bantock 

Beauty  Bright 

...  4d. 

53 

Dr.  George  Dyson 

The  Pedlar’s  Song  ... 

...  3d. 

153 

Dr.  George  Dyson 

...  Sea  Music 

...  4d. 
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LITERARY  SECTION. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS— EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL. 


BOOKS  AND  THE  MAN. 

Shepherds  or  Guides. 

“  There  is  a  sort  of  mysterious  upheaval  of  mankind,  in  the 
way  new  things  spring  up,  which  commands  our  awe.  At  a 
given  hour,  anything  wanted  by  the  race  makes  its  appearance 
simultaneously  from  so  many  quarters,  that  the  title  of  a  single 
individual  to  discovery  is  always  contested,  and  seems  clearly 
to  belong  to  God  manifested  through  man.” 

These  words  of  Edward  Seguin  form  part  of  the  dedica¬ 
tory  page  of  a  volume  written  by  Miss  Helen  Parkhurst 
and  published  by  Messrs.  G.  Bell  and  Sons.  The  price  is 
five  shillings  net,  and  I  can  imagine  no  better  purchase  for 
anybody  who  is  desirous  of  gaining  an  authoritative 
knowledge  of  the  much-discussed  plan  of  individual  work. 
The  book  bears  the  title  “Education  on  the  Dalton  Plah,’’ 
and  although  the  main  part  comes  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Helen  Parkhurst,  she  has  been  able  to  enlist  the  valuable 
help  of  Professor  T.  Percy  Nunn,  who  contributes  an  admir¬ 
able  introduction,  while  Miss  Rosa  Bassett,  Headmistress 
of  the  County  Secondary  School  for  Girls,  Streatham, 
describes  her  own  experiment  with  the  plan,  and  Mr.  John 
Eades,  Headmaster  of  the  Kirkstall  Road  School,  Leeds, 
writes  of  its  application  to  the  public  elementary  school. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  book  covers  the  entire  field  of  the 
present  application  of  this  particidar  method  of  securing 
individual  work.  Unlike  some  other  innovators  Miss 
Parkhurst  makes  no  claim  of  exclusive  proprietorship.  She 
says  :  “  The  Dalton  Plan  is  not  a  panacea  for  academic 
ailments.”  Her  view  is  that  curriculum  is  a  secondary 
matter,  and  she  tells  us  that  she  has  tried  to  guard  carefully 
against  the  temptation  to  make  a  stereotyped  cast-iron 
plan  which  will  fit  every  school.  Here  again  she  differs 
from  certain  other  devisers  of  methods  who  would  sell 
their  wares  as  proprietary  articles  and  impose  a  rigid  pre¬ 
scription  in  the  name  of  liberty.  The  Dalton  Laboratory 
Plan  is  a  carefully  wrought  suggestion  for  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  self-activity  to  school  work. 

During  recent  years  this  principle  has  been  increasingly 
approved  and  applied  by  teachers  in  England,  but  we  have 
hardly  recognised  that  it  demands  a  complete  revision  of 
our  methods  and  a  new  type  of  school  building  and  furnish¬ 
ing.  The  typical  classroom  of  an  English  school,  with  its 
heavy  dual  desks  filling  up  almost  the  entire  floor  space, 
recalls  the  village  stocks  or  pillory — places  of  penal  deten¬ 
tion — rather  than  the  village  green — a  place  of  joyous 
activity.  The  interminable  discussions  on  curriculum  show 
that  we  are  still  in  bondage  to  the  idea  that  education 
consists  in  knowing,  whereas  our  question  should  be  “  What 
can  the  pupil  do  ?  ”  and  not  merely  “  What  does  the  pupil 
know  ?  ”  Knowledge  is  essential,  but  it  is  only  the  prelimin¬ 
ary  to  real  living.  The  great  merit  of  such  methods  as 
are  described  in  this  book  is  that  they  make  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  a  form  of  doing  or  of  living  adapted  to  the 
pupil’s  needs  and  circumstances. 

Miss  Parkhurst  has  given  us  a  book  of  great  interest  and 
value  which  should  be  read  by  all  teachers.  With  splendid 
and  characteristic  generosity  she  has  assigned  her  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  work  to  the  Heritage  Craft  School  for  Crippled 
Children.  SiLas  Birch. 


REVIEWS. 

Education. 

A  Brief  History  of  Education  :  by  H.  M.  Beatty.  (Watts 
and  Co.  4s.  6d.  net.) 

Dr.  Beatty  was  formerly  Senior  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Ireland. 
He  lets  us  know  that  at  a  much  earlier  stage  he  had  committed  to 
paper  certain  views  on  education,  but  apparently  the  restraint 
of  official  etiquette  prevented  him  from  making  any  public  use 
of  what  he  wrote.  Now  he  presents  a  mercifully  concise  state¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  educational  position.  For  the  book  is  true  to 
its  title  :  it  is  genuinely  brief.  The  work  falls  naturally  into  two 
sections  :  the  first  deals  in  a  summary  way  with  what  it  has 
become  fashionable  to  call  the  educational  reformers,  those 
specified  being  Comenius,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart 
and  Froebel  ;  the  second  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  national 
systems  of  education,  illustrated  by  those  of  Germany,  France 
and  England.  The  whole  is  preceded  by  the  usual  Greek,  Roman 
and  Renaissance  Education.  All  very  right  and  proper  and 
usual.  But  Dr.  Beatty  is  not  at  all  the  commonplace  writer 
this  would  suggest.  He  is  eminently  individual  in  his  treatment, 
however  conventional  the  outline  of  his  work.  Even  the  seasoned 
reader  of  histories  of  education  will  find  much  here  that  will 
interest  him.  Dr.  Beatty  writes  as  a  scholar  as  well  as  an  educa¬ 
tionist,  and  as  a  human  being  more  than  either. 

The  only  trace  of  the  official  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the  position 
accorded  to  Matthew  Arnold.  Not  only  is  the  book  dedicated  to 
him,  but  in  the  text  he  is  set  up  as  a  model  and  to  some  extent  as 
a  martyr.  It  is  very  interesting,  but  not  very  convincing. 
Teachers  at  any  rate  will  go  on  thinking  more  highly  of  the  man 
who  taught  than  of  the  man  who  went  about  looking  at  other 
people  teaching. 

The  general  effect  of  the  book  is  that  produced  by  a  highly 
cultured  man  with  a  training  in  history,  who  looks  in  on  a  special 
branch  of  history  and  gives  his  impressions.  Somewhat  the  same 
effect  is  produced  on  the  reader  of  Prof.  James’  "  Principles  of 
Psychology.”  As  the  jacket  of  this  “  Brief  History  ”  tells  us, 
the  matters  dealt  with  are  treated  in  plain  terms  and  without 
antiquarian  detail.  But  there  is  a  system  underlying  the  whole, 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  interesting  detail.  Dr.  Beatty  is  not  fond 
of  ecclesiastics,  nor  of  other  people  who  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  the  educator.  He  looks  forward  with  hope  to  the  future  of 
education.  His  general  tendency  is  certainly  optimistic,  but 
we  cannot  always  share  his  cheerful  views.  For  example,  we 
want  to  believe,  but  cannot,  that  there  is  a  force  “  inspiring  with 
the  glow  and  camaraderie  of  academic  life  the  sprawling  far-flung 
carcase  of  London.”  We  have  some  distance  to  go  before  this 
force  can  succeed  in  its  aim.  But  we  thank  Dr.  Beatty  for  the 
encouragement  he  gives  us.  •  S.  K. 

Mentally  Deficient  Children  :  by  G.  E.  Shuttleworth  and 
W.  A.  Potts.  (Lewis  and  Co.  10s.  6d.  net.) 

This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  a  deservedly  popular  work  that  is  of 
special  interest  to  medical  men,  and  to  specialist  teachers.  Since  its 
first  appearance  in  1905  it  has  been  in  constant  demand,  and  the 
present  edition  is  brought  up  to  date.  A  few  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  illustrations,  but  the  main  improvement  is  to  be 
found  in  the  introduction  of  explanatory  matter  dealing  with 
intelligence  tests.  The  I.Q.  was  unknown  when  the  book  first 
appeared,  but  is  of  the  first  importance  now,  even  though  its 
value  is  questioned  by  many.  A  fuller  treatment  of  psycho¬ 
therapy  and  general  criminal  procedure  enhances  the  value  of 
the  work. 

Psychology  :  by  Robert  S.  Woodworth.  (Methuen.  8s.  6d. 
net.) 

Professor  Woodworth  has  produced  an  eminently  workman¬ 
like  book.  He  has  had  a  great  many  helpers  in  its  production, 
so  that  the  reader  has  the  assurance  that  the  matter  has  been 
regarded  from  many  points  of  view.  In  addition,  we  are  told 
that  the  work  as  a  whole  has  been  in  regular  use  (in  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form)  for  two  years,  so  that  it  has  run  the  gauntlet  not 
only  of  professorial  criticism,  but  the  more  severe  form  that 
comes  from  students.  The  work  is  in  every  way  sound.  It  has 
the  necessary  physiological  foundation,  this  part  of  the  work 

(Continued  on  page  400.) 
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BOOK  OF  SHAPES. 

Parts  I,  H,  and  III. 

By  SHEILA  RADICE,  Author  of  “  The  New  Children.’’ 
With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  PERCY  NUNN,  M.A. 
These  three  books  contain  a  series  of  foundations  for  original 
designs  which  can  be  completed  and  developed  by  any  child 
with  water-colours  or  chalk. 

Crown  4to.  Two-coloured  cover.  Is.  each 


THE  NEW  TEACHING. 

Edited  by  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

Chapters  are  specially  contributed  by  leading  teachers  dealing 
with  the  different  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and  the  application 
of  modern  methods  to  their  treatment. 

“  This  volume  may  be  called  without  exaggeration  a  work  of  national  importance. 
It  should  be  an  inspiration  to  teachers  and  a  revelation  to  the  public.” — Observer. 

12s.  6d.  net. 


GROUP  TESTS  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

By  PHILIP  BOSWOOD  BALLARD,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

Author  of  “  Mental  Tests  ”  and  “  Teaching  the  Mother 

Tongue.” 

A  full  account  of  the  more  recent  developments  in  the  testing 
of  intelligence,  with  particular  reference  to  the  various  means 
of  testing  simultaneously  a  large  number  of  children. 

This  book  will  prove  a  most  helpful  one  to  every  teacher  who 
wishes  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  best  method  of  testing  the 
intelligence  of  school  children. 

“  This  book  embodies  the  clearest  and  most  practical  presentation  of  the  subject 
yet  offered.” — Times  Educational  Supplement. 

6s.  net. 


MENTAL  TESTS. 

By  PHILIP  BOSWOOD  BALLARD,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  make  the  teacher  his  own  critic,  and 
it  incorporates  Mr.  Cyril  Burt’s  revision  of  Binet’s  Tests. 

“  So  essentially  modern  and  rational  that  it  should  find  a  place  in  the  library 
of  every  teacher.” — Scottish  Educational  Journal. 

Crown  8vo.  Third  Impression.  6s.  net: 


TEST  MATERIAL. 

The  following  test  material  from  Dr.  Ballard’s  books  is  issued 
separately  for  the  use  of  teachers  : 

One  Minute  Reading  Test.  Is.  6d.  for  25  copies. 

Silent  Reading  Test.  2s.  6d.  for  25  copies. 

Picture  Tests  (from  Group  Tests).  Is.  9d.  dozen. 

Chelsea  Tests  (from  Group  Tests).  6d.  net. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  :  The  Rudiments  of 
its  Art  and  Craft. 

By  E.  V.  DOWNS,  M.A.,  Senior  English  Master, 
Newport  High  School. 

The  rudiments  of  the  art  and  craft  of  English  Literature, 
treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  chief  literary  forms,  are 
developed  analytically  and  historically.  There  are  very  numerous 
exercises  for  the  student. 

“  Good,  modern,  even  fascinating.  The  exercises  are  useful,  if  sometimes  daring.” 

— Educational  Times. 

“  The  book  as  a  whole  will  help  teachers  more  than  many  conferences  and  most 
summer  schools.” — Teachers’  World. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  4s.  6d.  net. 


TEACHING  THE  MOTHER  TONGUE. 

By  PHILIP  BOSWOOD  BALLARD,  M.A.,  D.Litt., 

Author  of  “  Mental  Tests,”  etc. 

The  teacher  will  find  in  these  pages  thought  that  is  shrewd 
and  stimulating,  and  advice  that  is  wise  and  kindly. 

“  Dr.  Ballard  brings  to  his  task  a  freshness  of  outlook,  a  kindly  wisdom  which 
offers  some  invaluable  and  constructive  criticism.” — Education. 

Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 
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MODERN  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL 

PRACTICE. 

By  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D., 

Sometime  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  provide  a  survey  of  the  many  recent  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  educational  practice,  and  to  account  as  far  as  possible  for  their 
origin  in  terms  of  the  psychology  of  to-day.  The  newer  plans  are  described,  ex¬ 
plained,  and  criticized,  and  particularly  in  their  relations  to  the  conditions  of  schools 
as  they  are  and  as  they  are  likely  to  be  in  the  immediate  future.  Teachers  will 
thus  be  placed  in  a  position  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  among  the  various  schemes 
that  are  at  present  claiming  their  attention. 

“An  altogether  admirable  volume.”- — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

6s.  net. 


PSYCHANALYSIS  IN  THE  CLASSROOM. 

By  GEORGE  H.  GREEN,  B.Sc.,  B.Litt., 

Diploma  in  Education  (University  of  Oxford),  etc. 

The  author’s  theory  is  based  upon  the  practical  investigation  of  a  great  number 
of  cases  similar  to  those  which  so  often  puzzle  the  teacher.  He  is  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  wholesome  development  of  normal  pupils,  rather  than  with  the 
treatment  of  pathological  cases. 

Prof.  W.  McDougall,  F.R.S.,  in  his  preface  to  the  American  Edition,  says  : — 
“  Mr.  Green  has  written  a  book  which  will  reward  with  new  insight  every  school 
teacher  who  may  read  it.” 

“  A  sincere  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  body  of  educational  psychology.” — 
The  Times. 

“  We  unreservedly  recommend  it  to  all  interested  in  education.”- — Teachers’ 
World. 

7s.  6d.  net. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  OF  PLUTARCH. 

By  K.  M.  WESTAWAY,  D.Litt., 

Staff  Lecturer  in  Classics,  Royal  Holloway  College,  late  Marion  Kennedy  Student, 

Neitmham  College. 

In  analysing  Plutarch’s  educational  theory  and  its  underlying  philosophy,  the 
author  of  this  book  deals  with  an  age  during  which  Greek  thought,  even  apart  from 
Christianity,  contained  much  of  value,  though  it  is  overlooked  by  the  general 
historian. 

7s.  6d.  net. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  BEHAVIOUR. 

By  IDA  B.  SAXBY,  D.Sc., 

This  is  a  book  on  physiology  written  for  teachers  and  those  training  as  teachers. 
The  special  merit  of  the  book  is  the  skill  with  which  it  applies  recent  psychological 
advances  to  the  needs  of  the  educator.  The  author  is  Senior  Assistant  in  the  Women’s 
Education  Department  of  University  College,  Cardiff. 

“It  is  a  sound  and  clear  exposition  of  a  difficult  subject.” — Manchester  Guardian. 
With  Illustrations. 

6s.  net. 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  MIND. 

By  ESME  WINGFIELD- STRATFORD, 

M.A.  (Cantab.),  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  etc.,  ex-Fellow,  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

“  This  pleasant,  racy  book,  with  its  common  sense,  humour,  and  imaginative 
grasp  of  things,  is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  majority  of  books  on  mental  train¬ 
ing.” — Times  Literary  Supplement. 

Third  Impression. 

Cloth  6s.  net. 


SUGGESTION  AND  MENTAL  ANALYSIS. 

By  WILLIAM  BROWN, 

M.A.,  M.D.  (Oxon.),  D.Sc.,  M.R.C.P.  (Lond.), 

Wilde  Reader  in  Mental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  Lecturer  in 
Medical  Psychology ,  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital,  etc. 

This  book,  written  by  a  leading  psychologist,  contains  a  brief  and  elementary 
summary  of  modern  methods  of  mind  cure,  and  includes  an  appreciation  and 
criticism  of  M.  Coue’s  views. 

“  Deeply  interesting  and  highly  important  research.” — South  Wales  Neti’S. 

Cloth  3s.  6d.  net. 


THE  STUDENT’S  GUIDE. 

Making  the  Most  of  One’s  Mind. 

By  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Education  in  University  of  London. 

“  Dr.  Adams  has  written  an  admirable  book,  and  a  student  may  be  regarded  as 
fortunate  who  avails  himself  of  its  wisdom.” — The  Times  Educational  Supplement. 
Cheap  Edition.  Fifth  Impression. 

3s.  6d.  net. 
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being  particularly  clear  and  well  illustrated,  both  verbally  and 
graphically.  The  sub-title,  “  A  study  in  Mental  Life,”  gives 
a  fair  indication  of  the  scope  of  the  book.  We  teachers  are  so 
accustomed  to  have  psychology  written  specifically  at  our 
address  that  we  are  rather  surprised  at  meeting  a  volume  that 
deals  with  the  subject  in  its  most  general  aspect.  We  find, 
however,  no  lack  of  useful  matter  for  our  special  needs.  The 
chapter  on  "  Attention  ”  is  specially  valuable,  as  is  also  that  on 
“  Learning  and  Habit  Formation.”  The  latter  chapter  might 
well  appear  in  any  book  specially  meant  for  teachers.  Indeed, 
the  final  third  of  the  book  recalls  more  than  any  recent  book 
on  the  subject  the  sort  of  format  of  the  psychological  part  that 
used  to  appear  in  books  on  School  Method.  This  is  mentioned 
not  by  way  of  blame,  but  rather  as  praise.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  gain  effect  by  new  nomenclature.  The  old  teachers’  manuals 
were  right  in  the  sort  of  things  that  teachers  should  learn  from 
psychology.  Where  they  went  wrong  was  in  not  being  able  to 
give  what  they  knew  was  wanted.  Dr.  Woodworth  puts  that 
all  right,  and  the  teacher  can  follow  him  with  perfect  confidence 
that  he  will  be  led  in  the  proper  direction.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  how  little  influence  the  Macdougall  school  has  exercised 
up  till  now  in  America.  This  book,  for  example,  will  strike  an 
English  reader  as  exceedingly  cool  towards  what  we  regard  as 
very  important  developments  in  the  way  of  the  interpretation 
of  instincts  and  the  emotions.  No  doubt  Mr.  Macdougall’s  new 
platform  will  put  him  in  a  position  to  exercise  the  influence  that 
the  merits  of  his  investigations  justify.  The  psycho-analysts 
will  not  be  pleased  with  this  book.  They  get  a  very  small  place, 
but  they  cannot  complain  that  they  are  unfairly  treated,  though 
the  more  enthusiastic  among  them  will  be  apt  to  remind  Dr. 
Woodworth  that  theirs  is  the  New  Psychology,  and  therefore  it 
should  figure  more  prominently.  The  questions  at  the  end  of 
the  chapters  are  very  interesting,  and,  as  is  not  always  the  case, 
rouse  the  desire  to  see  the  sort  of  answers  the  author  would 
himself  give.  The  book  is  well  documented  throughout,  and 
is  supplied  with  numerous  references  for  further  reading.  S.  K. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child  :  by  Lewis  M.  Terman. 

(Harrap  and  Co.  7s.  6d.) 

This  is  included  in  the  "  Riverside  Text-books  in  Education.” 
It  appears  to  have  been  originally  published  at  the  very  end  of 
1913  or  the  beginning  of  1914,  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
this  is  a  new  edition.  The  work  is  remarkably  well  done,  as  one 
would  naturally  expect  it  to  be  from  the  hands  of  so  capable  a 
writer  as  Professor  Terman,  who  has  of  late  won  such  distinction 
by  his  work  on  ‘‘  Mental  Tests.”  The  book  differs  from  those  on 
the  same  subject  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  a  certain  change 
of  incidence.  We  are  inclined  to  lay  more  stress  on  school 
buildings,  ventilation,  medical  inspection,  infectious  diseases. 
Dr.  Terman  approaches  the  subject  rather  as  the  physiological 
side  of  education,  with  particular  reference  to  growth.  Naturally 
all  the  usual  children’s  ailments  come  in  for  their  share  of 
attention,  but  even  they  are  treated  largely  from  the  preventive 
side.  There  is  a  word  used  in  the  text  that  is  unusual  on  this 
side.  ”  Sanifying  ”  indicates  something  positive  in  the  way  of 
hygienic  processes  :  it  appears  to  indicate  something  different 
from  either  prevention  or  cure,  something  that  leads  to  a  positive 
intensifying  of  health  if  that  be  possible.  The  chapters  on 
Hearing  and  on  Vision  are  particularly  useful,  though  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  reference  is  made  to  the  excellent  report  made 
on  the  printing  of  school  books  by  the  British  Association’s 
Committee  in  1902.  Professor  Terman,  while  keeping  in  his 
own  hands  the  purely  educational  aspects  of  his  subject,  has 
wisely  enlisted  the  service  of  some  medical  colleagues  on  the 
purely  physiological  side.  Altogether  a  most  useful  book  for 
the  practical  teacher.  J.  A. 

Handwork. 

Pitman’s  Handwork  Series.  A  Guide  to  School  Handi¬ 
crafts  :  by  H.  Turner.  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons. 

5s.  net). 

Teachers  of  handwork  will  welcome  this  useful  compilation, 
which  deals  with  every  common  form  of  handicraft.  In  every 
chapter  will  be  found  most  useful  hints  together  with  biblio¬ 
graphies  and  reliable  information  as  to  initial  costs  and  running 
expenses.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  rather  meagre  in  contents, 
but  the  book  is  valuable  if  only  for  the  very  full  and  excellent 
chapter  on  woodcarving,  which  is  clearly  the  compiler’s  labour 
of  love. 


English. 

Normal  Tutorial  Series. 

From  the  Normal  Press,  Ltd.,  we  have  Notes  on  "  Red  Gauntlet” 
and  on  “  Guy  Mannering  ”  which  are  designed  for  students 
preparing  for  examinations.  Macaulay’s  essays  on  Johnson 
and  Clive  furnish  material  for  two  other  small  volumes,  and  all 
four  are  certain  to  be  of  great  service  to  a  private  student. 

Keats — Poetry  and  Prose — with  Essays:  by  Leigh  Hunt, 
Bridges,  and  others  ;  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Henry  Ellershaw.  (Clarendon  Press.  3s.  6d.) 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  published  by  the  Clarendon 
Press,  and  gives  us  a  representative  selection  from  Keats’  poetry 
and  prose,  together  with  the  best  criticisms,  both  contemporary 
and  modern,  of  his  work.  There  is  much  to  commend  this  plan. 
The  criticisms  act  as  a  challenge  to  the  reader,  who  in  his  own 
reading  of  Keats  is  thus  led  to  seek  a  reason  for  what  the  critics 
have  said.  This  will,  we  feel,  tend  to  a  more  careful  and  thought¬ 
ful  reading  of  the  poet,  and  stimulate  in  the  reader  a  clearer 
appreciation  of  the  poet’s  genius. 

Mr.  Ellershaw  furnishes  an  excellent  introduction,  and  provides 
all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  notes. 

Though  the  general  appearance  of  the  book  is  suggestive  of 
the  class  room,  it  certainly  deserves  a  wider  public,  and  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  lover?  of  Keats.  Why  should  school  books  so 
often  be  uninviting  in  appearance  ?  P.M.G. 

Latin. 

Paulatim.  A  Graduated  Translation  and  Composition  Book. 
By  Percy  H.  Reaney,  M.A.  (Herbert  Russell.  4s.) 

In  this  volume  of  254  pages  the  classics  master  of  Sir  George 
Monnoux  Grammar  School  has  aimed  to  provide  a  bridge 
between  the  Latin  primer  and  the  genuine  author.  In  the 
preface  he  writes  as  a  practised  teacher,  and  gives  his  own 
experience  of  the  disadvantages  of  using  simplified  texts  of  the 
authors,  or  on  the  other  hand,  of  depending  on  readers  with 
short  extracts.  The  former  plan  evades  the  difficulties  without 
giving  real  practice  in  solving  them,  while  the  latter  brings  the 
pupil  face  to  face  with  the  difficulties  without  due  preparation. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Reaney  seeks  to  overcome  the  difficulties, 
and  offers  a  means  of  doing  so  in  workmanlike  fashion  by  giving 
translation  and  composition  exercises  side  by  side,  with  plenty 
of  examples  for  every  rule  and  many  illustrations  of  every 
construction.  A  wise  ignoring  of  infrequent  exceptions  and  a. 
close  study  of  writings  from  Caesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust,  Pliny, 
and  Gellius,  with  some  easy  poems  from  Catullus,  Martial  and 
Phaedrus  give  a  firm  foundation  arranged  on  a  progressive  plan. 
The  complex  sentence  forms  the  basis  of  the  work,  and  the 
scheme  is  intended  to  be  covered  in  one  or  two  years  according 
to  circumstances. 

The  work  is  admirably  planned  and  carried  out,  and  every 
teacher  of  classics  will  find  it  useful.  A  word  of  praise  is  due 
to  the  publisher,  who  has  produced  a  volume  in  a  strong  and 
serviceable  binding,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  is  prepared 
to  recognise  school  needs  by  offering  it  for  sale  at  the  low  price 
of  four  shillings. 

French. 

L’Entente  Cordiale  des  Beb£s  :  a  Selection  of  English 
Nursery  Rimes  done  into  French  :  for  English  Schools  and 
French  Homes  :  by  Mine.  Gutch.  (Herbert  Russell. 
6d.  net.) 

There  are  sixteen  pages  of  text,  comprising  thirty-six  passages 
done  into  French.  Children  in  lower  forms  read  and  learn  these 
renderings  with  eagerness.  In  middle  and  upper  forms  they 
are  also  read  with  interest.  “  Cock  Robin,”  “  The  House  that 
Jack  Built,”  and  "  This  little  Pig  went  to  Market  ”  are  great 
favourites. 

The  renderings  are  not  of  equal  merit.  Some  are  excellent 
and  give  the  right  atmosphere  and  lilt  in  the  French.  No  one 
will  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  few  word  changes  made  so  as  to 
preserve  rhyme  and  lilt. 

There  are  blemishes,  however,  which  will  be  removed,  we 
hope,  in  future  editions.  Rhyme  is  much  more  necessary  in 
French  than  in  English,  and  therefore  laine  and  pleins  should 
never  be  matched  ;  not  even  when  attention  is  drawn  to  them. 
In  XXV  (Jack  and  Jill)  etre  and  t&te  are  ill  matched.  So  are 
cour ait  and  selle,  reve  and  chevre,  gout  and  toutes. 

There  are  also  a  few  misprints :  ‘  ‘l’aube  venw”  (pp.  14  and  15). 
“  qui  a  mordue  ”  (p.  15),  “  choiser  ”  (p.  16),  “  Funerailles  ”  (p.  19). 
Doth  paper  and  print  are  very  good. 

(Continued  on  page  402.) 
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McDOUGALL’S 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COMMERCE. 

By  G.  S.  Maxton,  M.A.  A  simple,  clear,  and  attractive  presentation 
of  this  vital  subject.  Helpfully  illustrated.  128  pages.  Cloth  Covers, 

Is.  6d. 

PROBLEMS  AND  QUESTIONS  IN 
PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS. 

By  John  Turner,  F.R.H.S.  In  this  splendid  collection  there  are 
360  Questions,  over  200  Diagrams.  It  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
service  for  boys  in  the  third  to  the  fifth-forms.  Limp  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 
With  Answers,  Is.  9d. 

MUSICAL  EXERCISES  IN  STAFF 
NOTATION. 

In  Three  Books  Carefully  Graduated.  Over  300  different  Exercises. 
Each,  Paper,  4d.  Cloth,  61d. 

TWO  NOTATION  SINGING 
EXERCISES.  Staff  through  Sol-fa. 

In  Three  Books — Book  1,  ages  7-9  ;  Book  2,  ages  9-12  ;  Book  3,  ages 
12-15.  Cloth,  10d.,  Is.  In  one  volume,  204  pages,  2s.  6d.  net. 

SONGS  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR. 

A  splendid  selection,  showing  on  the  part  of  the  compiler  a  wide 
catholicity  of  taste.  80  pages.  In  Staff  or  Sol-fa  Notation.  -Cloth, 
Is.  each.  Piano  Edition,  8s.  net.  By  post,  8s.  6d.  “  A  collection 
well  worth  having.” 

SONGS  OLD  AND  NEW 

Contains  9  National,  19  British,  5  Folk,  8  Classical  Songs,  4  Glees, 
19  Rounds.  In  Staff  or  Sol-fa.  Cloth,  lOJd.  Piano  Edition,  7s.  net, 
by  post,  7s.  6d. 


McDOUGALL’S  EDUCATIONAL  CO.,  LTD., 

8,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  F.C.  4. 
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STORY  OF  MANKIND  ? 

NEVER  before  has  history  been 
presented  to  us  in  Dr.  Van  Loon’s 
way,  humanly,  humorously,  and  yet  with¬ 
out  sacrifice  of  truth. 

“  The  Story  of  Mankind  ”  belongs  to  that  noble 
department  of  literature  in  which  the  words 
are  for  children  and  the  meanings  are  for  men  ; 

a  work  so  simple  and  pleasant  in  its 
style  that  a  boy  or  girl  can  enjoy  it,  yet 
which  is  so  big  and  vital  that  the  keenest 
minds  have  been  unanimous  in  expressing 
their  approval. 

^TTTHIS  BOOK  has  achieved  a  remark¬ 
'll.  able  success  in  America,  where  50,000 
copies  have  already  been  sold. 

Every  teacher  should  possess  a  copy  of 

this  Outstanding  Book. 
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To  GEORGE  G.  HARRAP  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

2,  PORTSMOUTH  STREET,  KINGSWAY,  LONDON. 

Please  send  me,  free  of  charge,  the  illustrated  booklet  giving  full 
particulars  of  •*  The  Story  “  Mankind,”  freely  illustrated  in 
colour,  half-tone  and  liue,  12/6  net. 
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Mathematics. 

Outlines  of  the  Calculus.  For  Science  and  Engineering 
Students.  By  Terry  Thomas.  (Mills  and  Boon.  3s.6d.net.) 

Books  on  introductory  calculus  multiply  apace,  and  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  reason  for  the  appearance  of  the  one 
before  us.  Neither  in  the  subject  matter  nor  in  exercises  do  we 
find  anything  sufficiently  novel  or  arresting  to  justify  the  price 
of  3s.  6d.  net  for  a  compilation  of  less  than  120  pages,  which 
reads  like  the  notes  of  a  part-time  teacher  of  evening  technical 
class.  We  think  books  of  this  type  represent  a  vicious  modern 
tendency  in  the  so-called  “practical  mathematics”  to  scamp 
the  rational  and  logical  side  of  mathematics  in  favour  of  a  bare 
minimum  of  working  rules.  These  may  satisfy  one  type  of 
engineering  student — they  will  never  satisfy  the  best. 

Plane  Geometry  :  by  L.  B.  Benny.  (Blackie  and  Son.  10s.  6d.) 

Mr.  Benny  has  written  with  one  eye  deliberately  upon  the 
requirements  of  examinations,  and,  indeed,  upon  the  details  of 
one  particular  syllabus — that  of  the  London  B.Sc.  Examination. 
To  this  extent  his  book  may  be  regarded  as  successful,  but  also 
it  is  thereby  the  more  circumscribed  and  restricted.  It  is  true, 
as  Mr.  Benny  indicates  in  his  preface,  that  the  line  between 
geometrical  and  analytical  methods  has  been  drawn,  but  books 
such  as  these  will  not  break  down  the  barriers,  for  the  fault  is 
with  the  teachers  rather  than  with  the  text  books.  The  teachers 
alone  are  responsible  for  the  confining  of  methods  in  watertight 
compartments,  and  consequently,  paradoxical  though  it  may 
seem,  we  think  the  book  before  us  would  be  logically  improved 
if  the  geometrical  and  analytical  methods  were  treated  in 
separate  logical  sequences,  leaving  the  concurrent  portions  to 
be  dealt  with  simultaneously  by  the  teacher  and  student. 

Yet  the  book  as  a  whole  is  good,  the  subject  matter  treated  in 
the  more  geometrical  sections  is  sound  and  modern,  and  at  times 
the  treatment  pulsates  with  a  life  and  virility  w'hich  is  fresh  and 
inspiring,  and  is  certainly  not  commonly  associated  with  a 
mathematical  treatise. 

If  Mr.  Benny  has  time  to  fill  any  other  “  gap  in  elementary 
mathematical  literature,”  to  which  he  refers,  his  efforts  following 
the  book  before  us  should  be  cordially  welcomed.  If  we  might 
be  permitted  to  suggest,  we  think  a  similar  treatment  of 
elementary  vectors  and  simple  vector  analysis  would  be  instantly 
successful,  particularly  among  senior  technical  students. 

Science. 

Science  Progress.  A  Quarterly  Review  of  Scientific  Thought, 
Work,  and  Affairs.  No.  65,  July,  1922.  (John  Murray, 
pp.  iv.  +  1-172.  6s.  net.) 

One  of  the  articles  in  the  present  number  is  peculiarly  appro¬ 
priate  at  the  present  time,  when  the  acoustics  of  the  new  L.C.C. 
hall  are  calling  for  comment,  since  Mr.  G.  A.  Sutherland  deals 
with  the  question  of  “  Architectural  Acoustics.”  Other  articles 
give  accounts  of  :  “  The  General  Behaviour  of  Optically  Active 
Compounds  ”  (Prof.  Patterson)  ;  “  The  Present  Conception  of 
Matter  ”  (II.  Spencer  Toy)  ;  “  Diffusion  in  Deformed  Gels  ” 
(Emil  Hatschek)  ;  and  “  The  Life-History  of  the  Common  or 
Freshwater  Eel  ”  (C.  Tate  Regan).  The  last-mentioned  article 
is  an  especially  interesting  account  of  a  very  difficult  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  popular  science  article  is  on  “  Colloids,  or  the  Material 
of  Life  ”  (S.  C.  Bradford),  and  there  are  the  usual  features  in  the 
shape  of  notes,  correspondence,  essay-reviews,  etc.  Altogether 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive  number.  T.  S.  P. 

Experimental  Science  in  Schools.  Books  I.  and  II.  :  by 
F.  Luke  and  R.  J.  Saunders.  (Sidgwick  and  Jackson. 
2s.  6d.  each.) 

These  books  represent  an  attempt  to  supply  suitable  books  for 
use  in  elementary  schools  where  accommodation  and  apparatus 
are  strictly  limited.  From  this  point  of  view  they  are  distinctly 
praiseworthy.  The  actual  matter  they  contain  is,  however, 
both  unoriginal  and  unenlightened.  The  compilers  con¬ 
scientiously  tread  a  well-worn  path  in  the  elements  of  physics 
and  chemistry,  but  of  the  science  of  the  world  in  general,  the 
mountains  and  streams,  the  woods  and  the  fields,  the  wind  and 
the  rain,  the  house  and  the  home,  health  and  the  body,  they 
treat  hardly  at  all.  We  think  the  compilers  would  have  done 
well  to  peruse  first  the  many  excellent  school  books  of  general 
science  in  use  across  the  Atlantic,  where  the  first  course  in 
science  is  not  physics  nor  chemistry,  but  general. 

Yet  for  those  teachers  who  prefer  the  conventional  course 
these  books  are  certainly  better  than  many  of  their  kind,  and 
may  be  recommended. 

A  third  book  to  complete  the  series  is  promised  for  the  Autumn. 


Geography. 

The  Provinces  of  Ireland  :  edited  by  George  Fletcher. 
1.  Ulster.  2.  Munster.  (C.  U.  P.  6s.  6d.  each.) 

At  length  we  are  able  to  welcome  authentic  handbooks,  * 
splendidly  produced,  splendidly  illustrated,  of  the  provinces  of 
Ireland  as  they  are  to-day,  though  all  reference  to  political 
divisions  and  struggles  is  discreetly  avoided.  The  books  are 
thus  absolutely  impartial  and  should  offend  none.  They  are 
part  of  a  scheme  which  will  also  include  ultimately  volumes  on 
Leinster  and  Connaught,  and  a  final  larger  volume  dealing  with 
Ireland  as  a  whole.  Edited  and  written  by  specialists,  they 
should  be  as  welcome  in  Ulster  as  in  Dublin,  and  should  be 
instantly  successful  in  the  larger  world. 

Cambridge  County  Geographies.  Hampshire  :  by  T.  Varley. 
Banffshire:  by  W.  Barclay.  C.  U.  P.  2s.  6d.  each.; 

The  standard  of  this  series  is  well  known,  and  the  two  latest 
volumes  need  no  recommendation.  The  only  criticism  we  would 
offer  is  that  these  valuable  little  books  should  be  termed 

Geographies,”  for  they  contain  very  much  more  than  the 
usual  geographical  compendium,  and  are  particularly  good  when 
dealing  with  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  areas.  Each  one 
is  a  most  valuable  and  authentic  handbook  to  the  material  facts 
of  the  particularly  county.  As  examples  of  book  production 
these  attractive  volumes  might  well  serve  as  models. 

The  Human  Geographies.  Secondary  Series.  Book  I.  The 
British  Isles  :  by  J.  Fairgreive  and  Ernest  Young.  (G. 
Philip  and  Son.  2s.  9d.). 

According  to  the  preface  the  volumes  of  this  new  series  "  are 
human  in  outlook,  progressive  in  difficulty,  practical  in  method, 
and  attempt  to  develop  a  point  of  view.”  From  the  evidence 
of  the  book  before  us  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  authors  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  their  aims.  This  book  is  a  triumph  of 
selective  skill,  though  it  is  sometimes  apparent  that  the  authors 
have  not  complete  first-hand  topographical  knowledge  of  the 
areas  of  which  they  treat.  Mistakes,  in  fact,  are  astonishingly 
few,  and  the  “  point  of  view  ”  inculcated  is  generally  sound. 
The  book  should  be  immediately  successful,  and  the  a.ppearance 
of  other  books  in  the  series  will  be  eagerly  looked  for. 

Europe  :  A  Regional  Geography  :  by  Nora  E.  MacMunn 
and  Geraldine  Coster.  (Oxford  Press.  4s.  6d.) 

This  book  follows  the  Herbertson  tradition,  and  w'as  indeed 
planned  by  the  late  Prof.  A.  J.  Herbertson.  The  book  deals  on 
general  regional  lines  with  Europe  and  with  Asia  Minor,  which 
for  the  purposes  of  this  book  is  included  in  Geographical  Europe. 
Numerous  illustrations,  diagrams,  and  maps  add  to  the  value  of 
the  book,  which  should  be  useful  in  the  higher  forms  of  Secondary 
Schools  and  in  Training  Colleges. 

Chemistry. 

The  Tutorial  Chemistry  (Part  II  :  Metals  and  Physical 
Chemistry)  :  by  G.  H.  Bailey,  D.Sc.  (W.  B.  Clive, 
University  Tutorial  Press,  pp.  viii-l-494.  6s.  6d.) 

The  fact  that  this  is  the  twelfth  impression  of  the  fourth 
edition  indicates  its  popularity  and  shows  that  it  meets  the 
requirements  of  students  working  for  various  university  and 
other  examinations.  The  author  has  been  successful  in  limiting 
his  choice  of  subjects  to  essentials,  so  that  the  text  is  not  over¬ 
burdened  with  extraneous  matter.  The  descriptions  given  are 
clear  and  to  the  point,  although  in  some  cases  conciseness  has 
been  carried  to  extremes,  as  in  the  descriptions  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  calcium  and  calcium  carbide. 

New  chapters,  for  which  Mr.  Bausor  is  responsible,  have  been 
introduced  on  colloidal  solution  and  absorption,  and  atomic 
numbers  ;  the  chapter  on  radio-activity  has  been  revised  and 
enlarged,  and  there  are  also  useful  appendices  on  crystallography 
and  on  spectrum  analysis. 

In  the  preface  it  is  stated  that  an  account  is  given  of  physical 
chemistry  and  the  chemistry  of  the  metals  so  far  as  they  are 
required  for  Intermediate  and  Final  University  Examinations. 
The  reviewer,  however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  more  is  given  than 
is  necessary  for  the  Intermediate  but  not  sufficient  for  the  Final 
Examinations,  especially  as  regards  the  physical  chemistry, 
which  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  the  limited  space 
allotted  to  it.  Because  of  the  inadequate  treatment  of  physical 
chemistry  its  many  important  applications  to  inorganic  chemistry 
are  either  not  referred  to  or  only  briefly  hinted  at  in  the  section 
on  the  metals.  For  example,  the  important  subject  of  hydrolysis 
is  only  incidentally  referred  to  when  dealing  with  the  phosphates 
of  sodium.  Moreover,  although  the  electrolytic  dissociation 

(Continued  on  page  404). 
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THE  YEAR  BOOK  PRESS  SERIES. 


NO. 

192  The  Sea  King 

Sir  Charles  Stanford 

Unison 

PRICE 

3.id. 

193  Fairy  Flight 

Dr.  W.  H.  Harris 

Unison 

3id. 

194  If  all  the  World  were  Paper 

G.  T.  Shaw 

Unison 

3jd. 

195  Lullaby  of  an  Infant  Chief 

H.  M.  Grieveson 

2-part 

3ld. 

196  Golden  Daffodils 

S.  H.  Nicholson 

2-part 

4d. 

197  The  Witches’  Steeds 

Dr.  W.  H.  Harris 

3-part 

4d. 

CATALOGUES 

ON 

APPLICATION. 


APPROVAL 
PARCELS 
POST  FREE. 


198  Dame  Flora 

199  The  Russian  Lover 

200  Unto  the  Hills 

201  Flittermice 

202  Blow,  Winds,  Blow 

203  Follow,  Follow 

204  The  Valley 

205  The  Border  Harp 

206  Allen-a-dale 

207  Shadow  Dancers 

208  Boot,  Saddle,  to  Horse  &  Away 

209  The  Year’s  Pleasant  King 


Dr.  W.  H.  Harris 

3-part 

3!,d 

Dr.  C.  Wood 

T.T.B.B. 

6d. 

S.  H.  Nicholson 

S.A.T.B. 

4d. 

Sir  Charles  Stanford 

2 -part 

4d. 

Sir  Charles  Stanford 

3-part 

4d. 

Dr.  C.  Wood 

S.A.T.B. 

4d. 

Sir  Charles  Stanford 

S.A.T.B. 

5d. 

Sir  Charles  Stanford 

3-part 

4d. 

Sir  Charles  Stanford 

3-part 

4d. 

Sir  Charles  Stanford 

3-part 

4d. 

George  Dyson 

Unison 

3. Id 

George  Dyson 

2-part 

3id 

H.  F.  W.  Deane  s  Sons  The  Year  Booh  Press  Ltd. 

31,  MUSEUM  STREET,  W.C.  1. 


A  Musical  Library  in  One  Volume. 


cyclopedic  Dictionary  or  Music. 

By  Dr.  RALPH  DUNSTAN. 

A  CONDENSED  musical  library  for  the  musician 
of  limited  means.  It  has  occupied  the  Author 
many  years.  This  third  edition  has  been  thoroughly 
revised,  and  over  1,000  new  entries  made,  including 
200  names  of  composers,  instrumentalists,  singers,  and 
writers  on  music,  who  have  secured  a  position  in  the 
musical  -world  since  the  issue  ol  the  previous  editions. 
The  motto  of  the  original  work,  “  Everything  about 
something,  and  something  about  everything,”  has 
been  completely  substantiated.  The  revised  edition 
comprises  15,225  musical  terms  and  phrases,  6,200 
biographical  notices  of  musicians,  and  500  special  articles 
in  the  form  of  concise  essays  on  musical  topics.  Over 
1,250  books  are  named  in  its  bibliography,  and  there  is 
an  English  vocabulary  translated  into  Italian,  a  list  of 
notable  quotations,  Russian  and  Spanish  musical  terms, 
hints  on  German  and  Italian  pronunciation,  and  several 
useful  charts  and  tables.  Altogether  there  are  over 
25,000  entries. 

Cur  wen  Edition  8275.  Price  17/6  net  cash. 


London  :  J.  Curwen  &  Sons,  Ltd., 

24,  Berners  Street,  W.  1. 


BURNS,  OATES  &  WASHBOURNE,  LTD. 


A  New  History  of  Great  Britain  for  the  use  of 
Catholic  Scholars. 

By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J.  5s. 

“  As  interesting  and  suitable  for  the  general  reader  as  for  the  young 
student!” — Catholic  Women’s  League  Magazine. 

A  Shorter  Bible  History. 

By  Rev.  Charles  Hart,  B.A.  Old  and  New  Testament.  For  the  use  of 
Catholic  Students.  370  pages,  with  three  Maps,  3s.  6d. 

This  work  has  been  adopted  by  the  Catholic  Diocesan  Inspectors  of 
England  and  Wales. 

WORKS  BY  JOHN  CARROLL. 

Practical  Geometry  for  Art  Students. 

A  New  Edition.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  3s.  Key  3s. 

“  No  private  student  needs  a  better  book,  and  no  teacher  could  place 
a  more  trustworthy  text  book  in  the  hands  of  his  pupils.”. — 

Practical  Teacher. 

Drawing  from  Models  and  Objects. 

A  Handbook  for  Teachers  and  Students  in  Training.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  4s. 

“  It  may  be  confidently  recommended  either  as  a  drawing  master’s 
note  book  or  as  ‘  A  Handbook  for  Students  in  Training.’  ” — 

School  Guardian. 

Pattern  Drawing  and  Design. 

An  application  of  Practical  Geometry  to  the  Construction  of  Ornament. 
Strongly  bound  in  cloth.  3s. 

“  The  teacher  of  design  has  in  this  book  an  excellent  guide,  which  can 
be  used  in  all  stages  of  a  pupil’s  progress.”. — Schoolmaster. 

Freehand  Drawing  of  Ornament. 

Consisting  of  Twenty-four  Photographic  Reproductions  of  Examples 
of  Ornament,  and  Sixty-eight  Analytical  Diagrams  of  Construction,  llin. 
by  8in.,  in  stiff  wrapper.  Price  3s. 

“  Excellent  examples,  beautifully  and  clearly  printed,  are  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features  of  this  book.  No  student  can  need  a  better  book.’’ 
— Practical  Teachers’  Art  Monthly. 

Drawing  of  Foliage,  Flowers,  and  Fruit,  and 
Foliated  Design. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  llin.  by  Sin. ,  in  stiff  wrapper.  4s. 


28,  Orchard  St.,  London,  W.1  ;  8-10,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.4 


ALFRED  LENGNICK  &  CO.’S 

STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC 


High  School  Library.  Pupil’s  Library. 

High  School  Technics.  Pupil’s  Etude  Albums. 

High  School  Sonatina  Album.  Pupil’s  Duet  Albums. 

High  School  Duet  Albums.  Pupil’s  Practice  Register. 

Chopin-Dunhill  Works.  Eclipse  Albums. 

Chopin-Mikuli  Complete  Liszt-D 'Albert  Rhapsodies. 

Works. 

Brahms’,  Dvorak  and  Schiitt’s  Complete  Works. 
Beethoven — D ’Albert  Sonatas. 


Standard  Studies  in  Modern  Editions  : 


Bertini-Rogers. 

Loeschorn-Thtimer. 

Heller-Foote. 

Czerny-Germer. 

Burgmiiller-Germer. 

Albert 


First  Year  Bach. 
First  Year  Handel. 
First  Year  Mozart. 
Schmitt,  Pischna. 
Schytte,  Kohler,  etc. 
Famous  Studies. 


Biehl’s 


Educational  Albums  and  Pieces  by 


E.  Markham  Lee.  Frank  Lynes. 
Thos.  F.  Dunhill.  Evelyn  Sharpe. 
Ernest  Newton.  Colin  Taylor. 
Christian  Schaefer.  Paul  Zilcher. 
Ernest  Austin.  George  Hay. 
Charles  Dennee.  ^  Lita  Jarratt. 


Wilson  Manhire. 

L.  Schytte. 

Arthur  Somervell. 

R.  J.  Pitcher. 

F.  Barbour. 

Leonard  Butler,  etc. 


ALFRED  LENGNICK  &  CO., 

14,  BERNERS  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1. 

Publishers  to  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians. 
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theory  is  given  in  chapter  vii,  practically  no  use  is  made  of  it  in 
dealing  with  the  metals,  and  even  when  applied  it  is  sometimes 
used  wrongly,  as  on  p.  396,  where  the  dissociation  of  cobalt 
chloride  is  represented  as  CoCl2 — Co+J-Cl2,  instead  of  Co+  + 
+  2 Cl.  Incidentally  Grotthus  is  wrongly  spelt  as  Grotthus. 

The  use  of  tin  amalgams  for  making  mirrors  is  surely  anti¬ 
quated,  and  the  paragraph  dealing  with  the  action  of  light  on 
silver  chloride  is  quite  out  of  date.  In  describing  the  preparation 
of  pure  Ag  it  would  have  been  better  to  give  Richard’s  rather 
than  Stas’s  method,  and  in  the  account  of  the  complex  cyanide 
of  copper  there  is  no  mention  that  it  is  formed  from  cuprous 
cyanide. 

The  book  is  well  and  clearly  printed.  Some  of  the  diagrams 
might  be  improved  in  future  editions  ;  for  example,  Fig.  32 
is  not  a  correct  representation  of  the  vapour  jacket  of  the 
Beckman  Boiling  Point  Apparatus.  T.S.P. 

A  Text  Book  of  Organic  Chemistry  :  by  A.  Bernthsen, 
revised  by  T.  T.  Sudborough.  (Blackie  and  Son.  Ltd  ;  pp. 
xvi+908.  12s.  6d.  net.) 

The  present  edition  of  Bernthsen’s  Organic  Chemistry,  while 
based  on  former  editions,  has  been  completely  revised  by  Prof. 
Sudborough,  a  large  amount  of  new  material  having  been  added 
to  bring  the  subject  up  to  date. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  organic  chemistry,  it  seems  to  be 
the  fate  of  text  books  on  that  subject  to  approach  more  and 
more  closely  to  the  character  of  a  dictionary,  with  the  result 
that  much  of  the  fascination  of  organic  chemistry  is  lost.  The 
present  book  is  not  an  exception  in  this  respect,  in  so  far  as  the 
chapters  are  concerned  which  deal  with  general  systematic 
organic  chemistry.  The  last  250  pages,  however,  consist  of 
thirteen  chapters  descriptive  of  special  branches  of  organic 
chemistry,  as,  for  example,  Organic  Derivatives  of  Arsenic, 
Synthetic  Drugs,  Synthetic  Dyes,  The  Chemistry  of  Rubber,  etc. 
These  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  miniature  monographs 
and  give  an  interesting  presentation  of  the  subjects  with  which 
they  deal. 

Prof.  Sudborough’s  name  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  subject  matter,  and  the  book  can  be  well 
recommended,  even  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  the  thirteen 
chapters  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  T.S.P. 

Civics. 

The  Claims  of  Duty  :  by  V.  J.  K.  Brook,  sometime  Assistant 
Master  at  Charterhouse  School.  (Dent.  pp.  132.  3s.6d.net.) 

“  This  book  of  ethics  is  intended  for  upper  form  pupils.”  .  .  . 

"  The  question  which  it  raises  is  one  which  thoughtful  boys  of 
between  seventeen  and  nineteen  frequently  begin  to  puzzle  over.” 
The  book  “  is  meant  to  be  used  primarily  not  for  individual 
reading,  but  as  a  class-book.” 

Now  a  book  that  is  really  good  for  a  boy  of  seventeen  to  nine¬ 
teen  is  good  for  everybody  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  write.  Also  a 
book  on  ethics  readable  enough  for  a  boy  of  seventeen  is  difficult 
to  write.  Mr.  Brook,  in  short,  has  attempted  a  very  hard  task 
indeed,  and  his  effort  has  resulted  in  the  best  small  book  on 
ethics  we  have  ever  read. 

His  style  has  a  fine  even  flow,  perhaps  too  even  a  flow  at  times. 
Most  readers  could  profitably  draft  a  synopsis  of  the  argument 
after  a  first  reading,  and  then  read  the  book  again  :  it  is  well 
worth  a  second  reading  before  being  placed  on  one’s  bookshelf — 
to  be  read  again. 

The  problem  of  free  will  or  determinism  is  handled  very 
carefully,  and  very  ably.  The  perfect  handling,  we  know,  is 
yet  to  come,  and  possibly  never  to  arrive.  Meanwhile,  this  is 
very  good  ;  though  on  page  23  we  have  the  Determinist  position 
(which  the  writer,  of  course,  attacks)  described  as  “  whether  a 
man  merely  does  whichever  of  the  two  (“  right  ”  or  “  wrong  ”) 
his  character  compels  him  to  do  ”  ;  and  on  page  28  we  have 

Practically  speaking,  his  range  of  choice  is  limited  by  his 
character.”  Now,  practically  speaking,  this  last  is  Determinism. 

In  a  fine  argument,  fine  phrases  arise  naturally  and  simply  ; 
and  it  is  so  here.  "  Even  unselfishness  must  not  be  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  ”  ;  “  the  good  man  is  he  who  most  forgets  himself  in  the 
service  of  others.”  “  The  better  a  man  is,  the  better  will  his 
neighbours  be  ”  ;  "  Unfamiliarity  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  good 
taste  ”  ;  "  Until  it  (perfection)  is  attained  by  all  it  cannot  fully 
be  attained  by  any.” 

The  argument  is  inevitably  one  of  social  man.  “  Individual 
salvation  ”  is  utterly  rejected.  There  is  an  advance  of  groups — 
family,  class,  nation,  and,  as  inevitably  as  a  final  goal,  the  whole 
of  mankind. 

The  discussion  of  Utilitarianism  deserves  especial  mention, 
for  its  clearness  as  for  its  fairness.  A  very  good  book.  R.  J. 


History. 

Mystics  and  Heretics  in  Italy  at  the  End  of  the. Middle 
Ages  :  by  Emile  Gebhart.  Introduction  and  Translation 
by  Prof.  E.  M.  Hulme.  pp.  283.  (Allen  and  Unwin. 
12s.  6d.  net.) 

Professor  Gebhart’s  writings  have  had  their  complement  of 
readers  in  this  country,  but  only  in  the  original.  Of  his  three 
chief  works,  “Rabelais,”  “  Les  Origines  de  la  Renaissance  en 
Italie”  (perhaps  his  best),  and  "  L’ltalie  Mystique,”  only  the  last, 
in  the  volume  under  review,  is  available  in  English.  It  is  both 
interesting  and  useful.  No  one  would  acclaim  it  as  a  masterpiece, 
or  a  book  of  the  first  order.  It  is  a  good  piece  of  work,  however, 
and  it  is  of  a  type  that  is  always  sure  of  a  definite  though 
necessarily  limited  welcome.  The  story  of  the  transition  from 
Roman  Europe  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  again  through  the 
Renaissance  to  the  modern  age,  is  one  that  will  always  need 
summaries,  interpretations,  re-picturings. 

The  method  of  the  book  is  simple  and  not  unusual.  After  the 
necessary  introductory  chapter,  which  has  some  vigorous 
sketches  of  the  Church  in  her  age  of  wealth  and  darkness,  we 
have  half  a  dozen  studies  of  "  reform  ”  movements  within  the 
Church,  from  Joachim  of  Flora  to  Dante.  The  book  deepens 
in  intensity  at  the  second  of  these  studies — -that  of  Francis  of 
Assisi.  There  is  a  vivid  summary  of  the  five  Franciscan  virtues, 
and  a  contrast  between  the  Italian  and  the  non-Italian  spirit, 
that  is  excellent  :  “  The  distinctive  features  of  the  Franciscan 

religion,  liberty  of  mind,  love,  pity,  joyous  serenity,  and 
familiarity,  were  long  to  form  the  originality  of  Italian  Christian¬ 
ity,  so  different  from  the  pharasaical  faith  of  the  Byzantines, 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  scholastic  dogmatism 
of  Germany  and  France.”  It  is  a  bold  and  fine  generalisation, 
and  it  is  to  such  sayings  that  we  owe  our  access  to  new  view¬ 
points,  that  we  owe  the  fresh  life  that  comes  from  bold  chal¬ 
lenges,  whether  we  bow  to  them  or  take  them  up.  For  proof, 
our  writer  offers  us  this  list  of  Italians — Francis,  Catherine  of 
Siena,  Dante,  Savonarola ;  and  this  of  Northerners  and 
Spaniards — Dominic,  Ignatius  Loyola,  Calderon,  Calvin.  The 
division  is  too  simple,  the  contrast  too  sharp  ;  but  it  was  worth 
making. 

Professor  Gebhart  is  impelled  by  an  interest  in  literature  and 
history  rather  than  by  an  interest  in  mysticism  in  itself.  Indeed, 
he  is  well  into  the  latter  part  of  his  book  before  he  thinks  of 
defining  or  even  describing  mysticism.  Meanwhile,  the  vivid 
little  sketches,  as  of  Frederick  Barbarosse,  of  the  “  infidel  ” 
Frederick  II. ,  of  Salimbene  the  chronicler,  while  delightful  in 
themselves,  are  none  the  less  playing  their  parts  in  the  building 
up  of  the  whole  theme.  It  is  completed  in  the  last  chapter, 
that  on  Dante.  Here  the  stages  of  the  medivaeal  strivings  after 
liberty  within  the  Church  culminate.  The  doctrines  of  the 
liberty  of  a  political  society  (Arnold  of  Brescia),  of  the  liberty  of 
individual  religion  (Joachim),  of  the  liberty  of  faith  and  joyful 
love  (Francis),  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual  reason 
(Frederick  II.),  were  received  by  Dante,  and  re-expressed  by  him 
in  the  closing  years  of  an  age  that  strove  to  solve  the  problems 
of  life  by  shutting  gates  that  could  not  be  kept  closed. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  index  should  be  inadequate.  Under 
"  Dante,”  for  example,  there  is  one  reference  only,  and  that  is 
to  a  whole  chapter— 242-269  ;  and  the  map  given  is  not  very 
useful.  R.  J. 

Economics. 

First  Principles  of  Political  Economy  :  by  Prof.  Charles 
Gide  (trans.  by  E.  F.  Row,  B.Sc.).  pp.  158.  (Harrop. 
2s.  net.) 

Professor  Gide’s  two  larger  works  have  already  been  issued  in 
English.  This  little  work — barely  as  long  as  a  couple  of  chapters 
of  the  "  Principles  ” — is  not  offered  as  a  text  book  for  students, 
but  for  those  “  who  have  never  studied  Political  Economy.” 
It  does  not  duplicate  any  work  already  published.  It  is  too 
short,  for  instance,  to  be  compared  with  Clay’s  “  Economics  for 
the  General  Reader.” 

Gide  is  already  famous  for  the  remarkable  clearness  of  his 
style  and  exposition  :  a  clearness  that  remains  in  translation. 
It  is  as  marked  there  as  ever,  and  it  is  a  feature  that  readers 
of  works  on  economics  will  know  how  to  appreciate. 

There  are  seven  chapters,  the  subjects  being  I.,  Wants  and 
Work  ;  II.,  Exchange  and  Value  ;  III.,  Money  ;  IV.,  Property 
and  Inheritance ;  V.,  Rent  and  Interest ;  VI.,  Wages  and 

Profits  ;  VII.,  Competition  and  Co-operation. 

(Continued  on  page  406). 
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Poems  of  To-day  -  Second  Series  - 

Compiled  by  the  English  Association.  Uniform  in  style  of  issue  and  price  with  the  First  Series.  Contains  a  further 
selection  from  the  recent  work  of  many  poets  who  were  represented  in  the  First  Series,  and  also  poems  by  some  fifty  other 
authors  of  the  present  day. 

“  A  gathering  of  many  pearls  of  great  price.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

POEMS  OF  TO-DAY.  First  Series.  Compiled  by  the  English  Association.  Cloth,  with  Biographical  Notes, 
3s.  6d.  net  ;  Stiff  Paper  Covers,  without  Notes,  2s.  net.  i5ist-i6oth  Thousand. 

The  British  Isles  of  To-day 

being  Vol.  I  of  the  Citizen  of  the  World  Geographies’  By  Prof.  J.  F.  Unstead.  Crown  8vo,  with  16  Special  Maps. 
3s.  net. 

Vol.  II.  EUROPE  OF  TO-DAY.  By  Prof.  Unstead.  With  11  Special  Maps.  4s.  net. 

An  Arithmetic  of  Citizenship 

By  E.  Riley,  B.Sc.  (Econ.),  F.S.S.,  and  J.  Riley,  B.Sc.  An  entirely  new  class-book  basing  the  arithmetical  work  of  upper 
fo/ms  on  problems  of  the  ordinary  citizen’s  everyday  affairs. 

School  Edition  :  Text,  Examples  and  Exercises,  2s.  net.  Teachers’  Edition  :  Text,  Examples  and  Exercises,  with 
Supplementary  Notes  and  Answers,  2s.  6d.  net.  Write  for  prospectus  with  specimen  pages. 

Experimental  Science  in  School 

A  practical  Three  Years’  Course,  including  working  directions  for  making  the  apparatus  for  the  experiments  from  common 
material.  Fully  illustrated  with  numerous  diagrams  specially  drawn  for  the  work.  By  F.  Lltke,  B.Sc.,  and  R.  J. 
Saunders.  Books  I  and  II,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net.  Now  ready. 

Book  III  in  the  autumn.  W rite  for  prospectus  with  specimen  pages. 

SIDGWICK  &  JACKSON,  LTD. 

■  -  —  ■  -  -  -  3,  Adam  Street,  London,  W.C.2  . 


MASON’S  SCRIPTURE  MANUALS 

BY  THE  LATE 

W.  T.  MASON,  M.A.,  Sid.  Suss.  Coll.,  Cambridge 


In  these  Manuals  each  chapter  and  verse  of  the  Bible 
has  been  taken  in  order,  and  Questions  similar  to  those 
set  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations 
carefully  selected  in  every  chapter,  together  with  numerous 
Explanatory  Notes  collated  from  various  commentaries. 
After  each  question,  the  answer  is  either  given  in  full,  or 
the  number  of  the  verse  or  verses  in  which  it  occurs. 


A 


The  following  Manuals  are  already  published  : — 

s.  D. 

Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  20th  Edition  . .  0  9 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  9th  Edition  .  .  16 

The  Four  Gospels  .  .  .  .  .  .  each  0  9 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  .  .  .  .  .  .  16 

Genesis  and  Exodus  .  .  .  .  .  .  16 

Joshua  and  Judges  ..  ..  ..  10 

Samuel  I  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..09 

Samuel  II  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..09 

Kings  I..  ..  ..  ..  ..09 

Kings  II  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..09 

Jeremiah  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..09 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Haggai  .  .  0  9 

Corinthians  II  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..09 

The  Church  Catechism  .  .  .  .  ..09 

Morning  and  Evening  Services  and  Litany  1  6 

Catechism  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  with 
hundred  Practical  Questions  specially  adapted 
Children  of  all  Religious  Denominations.  Price 


one 

for 

4d. 


Euclid  (Book  I)  made  easy  for  Young  Beginners.  Price  Is. 


JAMES  GALT  &  CO.,  MANCHESTER. 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


You  can  qualify  to  teach 
Commercial  Subjects - 

by  taking  up  in 
your  spare  time 

PITMAN’S  POSTAL  COURSES 


Why  not  pursue  the  study  of  commercial  subjects 
at  home  by  means  of  Pitman’s  Postal  Tuition  ? 
There  are  eighty  separate  and  distinct  courses 
available,  and  these  may  be  taken  up  at  any 
point.  The  courses  are  fully  described  in  the 
booklet  “  Home  Study,”  which  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  teacher. 


206  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW, 
LONDON,  W.C.  1. 

Principal  : 

R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  LL.D. 


Write  for  details  stating 
the  subjects  in  which 
you  are  interested. 

WRITE  TO-DAY. 
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The  book  is  a  “  post-war  ”  work,  but  it  gains  more  than  it 
loses  by  that  fact,  and  its  immediate  appeal  to  the  modern 
reader  is  strengthened  by  instances  taken  from  the  Europe  of 
to-day.  The  sense  of  the  present  runs  through  the  book,  and 
the  last  chapter  is  chiefly  concerned  with  modern  criticism  of 
the  “  capitalist  ”  system  in  which  we  live.  R.  J. 

A  Text  Book  of  Political  Economy  :  by  E.  C.  Robinson, 
M.A.,  LL.B.  ;  revised  by  T.  Herdman,  M.Sc.  (The  Normal 
Press.  5s.  net.) 

Mr.  T.  Herdman  has  undertaken  the  revision  of  this  welh 
known  elementary  textbook,  bringing  out  the  effects  of  war 
conditions,  and  so  altering  somewhat  the  perspective  of  the 
work.  There  are  new  chapters  on  Unemployment,  Scientific 
Management,  the  Economic  Effects  of  War,  and  War  Finance. 
In  its  new  form  the  volume  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
subject.  The  questions  and  notes  which  follow  each  chapter 
are  especially  useful. 

Philosophy. 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Philosophy  from  Thales  to 
Aristotle:  by  R.  B.  Appleton,  M.A. ;  pp.  xiv. +  170. 
Glossary  of  terms,  Index  of  Greek  and  of  English  words. 
(Methuen.  6s.  net.) 

This  book  represents  a  synthesis  in  education  -of  a  kind  not 
often  enough  attempted.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  concerned  with 
the  Greek  language  as  a  study  and  a  “  subject.”  On  the  other, 
it  is  concerned  with  and  it  interests  us  in  Greek  philosophy,  and 
in  particular  with  its  rise  since  about  the  fifth  century,  B.C.,  the 
wonder-time  of  the  world.  For  the  two  centuries  that  have  the 
year  500  B.C.  as  their  middle  point  probably  form  the  greatest 
time  of  intellectual  development  that  the  earth  has  known. 
Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Taoism,  Greek  philosophy  and  science, 
the  age  of  Pericles  and  of  Darius,  the  end  of  the  Aurelian  age, 
and  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  all  come  within  this  range. 

But  our  schools  have  naturally  dealt  with  Greek  poetry 
rather  than  with  Greek  philosophy,  with  Euripides  rather  than 
with  Aristarchus  (whom  Mr.  Appleton  inexplicably  omits  : 
perhaps  because  Aristarchus  appears  to  us  moderns  as  a 
"  scientist  ”  rather  than  as  a  "philosopher,”  though  the  Greeks 
made  no  such  distinction). 

The  story  of  the  rise  of  Greek  philosophy  has  been  told  in 
every  history  of  philosophy  that  has  been  written.  Our  grand¬ 
fathers  read  it  in  Lewes’  "Biography  of  Philosophy,”  or,  if  they 
disliked  Lewes,  in  F.  D.  Maurice’s  four  volumes  in  the 
“  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana.”  In  our  days  we  have  the 
story  told  again  for  us  in  a  dozen  forms,  from  the  little  volume 
of  Sir  Thomas  Heath  in  the  "  Pioneers  of  Progress  ”  series 
(S.P.C.K.,  1920)  to  the  thousand  large  pages  of  Bernard 
Hollander’s  "  In  Search  of  the  Soul.”  But  what  makes  Mr. 
Appleton’s  book  distinctive  is  its  close  and  continuous  interest 
in  the  Greek  language.  This  goes  far  beyond  even  the  fullest 
use  of  the  bracket,  as  in  such  text  books  as  Mayor’s  Ancient 
Philosophy — "the  village  (/cwp?/),”  the  State  (xokic)  ■ 
It  represents  an  interest  in  the  language  that  is  never  lost  for  a 
single  page,  and  the  full  value  of  the  book  will  be  reserved  for 
those  whose  position  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  boys 
of  the  Classical  Sixth  for  whom  it  is  mainly  intended.  But 
those  whose  Greek  was  never  quite  up  to  a  good  sixth  standard, 
and  is  now  rusty,  will  find  little  in  the  way  of  serious  difficulty — - 
experto  cvede ;  for  the  present  reviewer  is  in  this  modest 
position.  Lastly,  those  who  know  no  Greek  at  all  will  not 
find  themselves  much  incommoded. 

In  an  age  that  tends  continually  and  of  necessity  to  minuter 
specialisation,  a  work  that  brings  together  two  separated  studies 
is  to  be  welcomed  ;  and  this  little  volume  stands  the  double  test 
very  well.  The  advantage  seems  to  lie  with  the  reader  whose 
interest  is  mainly  with  Greek  thought,  and  secondarily  with  the 
Greek  language,  rather  than  with  the  literary  reader  whose  in¬ 
terest  in  thought  and  to  whom  philosophy  is  derivative.  It  is  a 
mark  of  recovery  of  balance  in  our  age  that  Gilbert  Murray  and 
Zimmern  turn  our  attention  not  to  exegesis,  but  to  the  life  and 
talk  and  thinking  of  the  Periclean  Greeks.  We  are  moving 
back  again  most  happily,  to  the  centre  of  human  interest. 
Mr.  Appleton  makes  part  of  this  healthy  movement.  When 
he  distinguishes  between  i\  ovcia  and  i)v\r]  he  is  hardly 
distinguishing  between  words  at  all,  but  getting  clear  two 
different  conceptions  of  the  idea  of  a  cause,  He  might  address 
to  the  older  race  of  word-mongers  some  sort  of  paraphrase  of 
the  fine  lines  of  “  William  Cory  ”  that  he  quotes  in  his  conclusion  : 
"  Your  chilly  stars  I  can  forego, 

“  This  warm  kind  world  is  all  I  know.”  R.  J. 


Scripture. 

Mason’s  Scripture  Manuals. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Mason,  formerly  head  of  the  Bolton  High 
School  and  a  notable  teacher  in  his  day,  produced  many  text¬ 
books,  of  which  perhaps  the  best  known  was  his  “  English 
Grammar.”  Messrs.  J.  Galt  and  Co.,  Manchester,  have  sent  us 
four  of  Mr.  Mason’s  Scripture  Manuals,  namely,  “  Genesis  and 
Exodus,”  “  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,”  “  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,” 
and  “  A  Catechism  on  the  Ten  Commandments.”  The  first- 
named  three  are  on  subjects  prescribed  for  the  coming  year  in 
connection  with  the  Local  Examinations,  and  teachers  may  be 
glad  to  know  that  these  favourite  textbooks  are  still  available. 

General. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Beasts.  Philosophical  Fables  by  Charles 
Augustus  Strong.  (Constable.  5s.) 

It  is  difficult  to  surmise  the  kind  of  reader  for  whom  this  slender 
volume  is  intended.  No  child  or  adolescent  youth  would  be 
likely  to  make  anything  at  all  of  it ;  "  grown-ups  ”  would  in  all 
probability  prefer  to  discuss  philosophy  apart  from  the  thin  veil 
of  fable  which  here  clothes  it ;  while  "  he  who  runs  ”  is  extremely 
unlikely  to  read  conversations  at  once  long-winded  and  dull. 
Possibly  pedagogues  might  manifest  a  certain  degree  of  academic 
interest  in  it. 

A  specimen  (chosen  at  random)  sufficiently  indicates  the  style. 

‘  ‘  .  .  .  But  the  lamb  replied,  with  precocious  sapience  :  These 
are  negations,  and  my  philosophy  is  designed  to  avoid  needless 
negations  ;  however,  since  negation  is  at  bottom  the  same 
thing  as  affirmation,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
assert  or  deny  ;  .  .  .” 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  anything  less  in  character  ? 
Atsop’s  fables  are  brief  and  pointed  ;  these  are  the  very  reverse. 


SOME  APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  Alfred  E.  W.  Hazel,  B.C.L.,  Vice-Principal,  Fellow, 
Dean  and  Senior  Bursar  of  Jesus  College,  Recorder  of 
Burton-on-Trent,  to  be  All  Souls  Reader  in  English  Law. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  F.  Harrod,  B.A.,  New  College,  to  be 
Lecturer  in  Modern  History  and  Economics  at  Christ 
Church. 

Mr.  S.  Childs,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  to  be  Director 
of  Education  of  Todmorden. 

Miss  C.  M.-De  Reyes,  B.A.,  to  be  Tutor  to  the  women 
students  at  Exeter  University  College. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Williams,  B.A.,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Geography 
at  Exeter  University. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Unstead  to  be  Professor  of  Geography  in  the 
University  of  London. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Pughe,  M.Sc.,  to  be  Lecturer  in  Rural  Science 
at  the  Normal  College,  Bangor. 


% 

1  Achieving  Success 
by  “  Degrees  ” 

Be  able  to  point  to  possession  of  the  B.  Com.  Degree  of  London  University 
as  proof  of  your  qualification  for  a  well-paid  post.  This  degree  carries 
great  weight  to-day,  and  is  within  the  reach  of  any  ambitious  man  or  woman 
who  is  prepared  to  devote  a  few  hours  each  week  to  the  intensely  practical 
courses  of  spare  time  at  home  coaching  for  the 

London  Matric.  and  B.  Com.  Examinations 

offered  by  the  Metropolitan  College.  By  working  under  the  guidance  of 
the  most  highly-qualified  Tutorial  Staff  in  the  United  Kingdom  you  can 
turn  the  long  winter  evenings  to  excellent  account.  Do  not  allow  yourself 
to  get  into  a  rut.  NOW  is  the  time  to  work  for  your  own  advancement 
and  financial  betterment.  Write  to-day  for  the  Metropolitan  College 
Book — a  132-page  illustrated  volume  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  value  to  every  ambitious  man 

or  woman.  Merely  write  your  name  and  address  SEND  YOUR 
on  a  postcard  and  forward  it  to  The  Secretary,  „  _ _  „ 

POSTCAR D 

METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE,  FOr  free 

Dept.  378,  ST.  ALBANS.  GUIDE  NOW. 
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A  Graduated  Series  of 

ARITHMETICS  FOR  SCHOOLS 


A  SIMPLE  COURSE  FOR  THE  LOWEST  FORMS 
AND  FOR  PUPILS  IN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Preliminary  Arithmetic.  By  Augustus 
Barraclough,  M.A.,  Second  Master  at  Bournemouth 
School.  2s.  6d.  With  Answers,  3s. 

“  An  excellent  course  of  Arithmetic.” — Journal  of  the 
Assistant  Masters’  Association. 


A  CAREFULLY  GRADED  COURSE  CONTAINING 
4,000  EXAMPLES. 

Clive’s  New  Shilling  Arithmetic.  Edited  by 
Wm.  Briggs,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.A.S.  Is.  9d.  With 
Answers,  2s.  3d.  Answers  (separately),  Is. 

"  The  examples  are  well  chosen  and  progressive.” — School¬ 
master. 

A  SCHOOL  COURSE  FOR  JUNIOR  PUPILS. 

The  Junior  Arithmetic.  By  R.  H.  Chope,  B.A., 

Mathematical  Master,  Kingswood  .School,  Bath.  Third 
Edition.  4s.  With  Answers,  4s.  6d. 

”  No  better  arithmetic  for  school  work  has  come  into  our 
hands.” — -Educational  News. 

“  The  book  has  our  fullest  appreciation.”— Schoolmaster. 

“  Excellent.” — Educational  Times. 

Test  Questions  in  Junior  Arithmetic.  Edited  by 

A.  G.  Cracknell,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P.  Is.  9d.  With 
Answers,  2s. 

“  A  fine  collection  of  exercises.” — School  Guardian. 

”  A  useful  and  carefully  arranged  collection  of  test  questions 
for  the  use  of  lower  classes  ....  may  be  warmly  recom¬ 
mended.  ’  ’ — Bookseller  . 

A  COMPLETE  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

The  School  Arithmetic.  Adapted  from  “  The 
Tutorial  Arithmetic.”  By  W.  P.  Workman,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  j 
Second  Edition.  5s.  With  Answers,  5s.  6d.  Also  in  ' 
two  Parts.  Part  I,  with  or  without  Answers,  3s.  Part  II, 
3s.  With  Answers,  3s.  6d. 

”  The  best  arithmetic  for  schools  on  the  market.” — Mathe¬ 
matical  Gazette. 


AN  ADVANCED  COURSE. 

The  Tutorial  Arithmetic.  By  W.  P.  Workman, 

M.A.,  B.Sc.,  late  Headmaster  of  Kingswood  School.  Bath. 
Third  Edition.  With  or  without  Answers.  6s.  6d. 

”  This  book  takes  first  place  among  our  text- books  in  arith¬ 
metic.  Whether  we  regard  the  scope,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  examples,  the  arrangement,  the  attention  to  theory,  the 
avoidance  of  the  obsolete,  or  the  introduction  of  the  newest  and 
the  best,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  no  other  single  book 
can  conipete  with  this  one.” — Schoolmaster. 


Umbersttp  tutorial  -press,  3ltb. 

25,  High  Street,  New  Oxford  Street,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 


CONSTABLE 

LONDON  :  BOMBAY  :  SYDNEY 


The  SECOND  EMPIRE 

By  PHILIP  GUEDALLA.  16s.  net 

“  Mr.  Guedalla  .  .  .  happy  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  is  dealing  as 
a  specialist  .  .  .  has  been  free  to  exercise  his  own  serious  scholar¬ 
ship  in  harness  with  his  vivid  wit  .  .  .  The  result  is  a  book  so  lucid 
and  so  amusing  that  it  can  be  read  equally  for  entertainment  and  for 
profit  ...  As  history  ‘  The  Second  Empire  ’  is  admirably  impartial. 

.  .  .  He  is  capable  of  that  immersion  in  his  theme  and  that  trans¬ 
figuration  by  it  which  are  characteristic  of  the  great  historian.” — 

Westminster  Gazette. 

FREQUENTED  WAYS. 

A  General  Survey  of  the  Land  Forms,  Climates  and  Vegetation  of 

Western  Europe,  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  life  of  man, 

including  a  detailed  study  of  some  typical  regions. 

By  MARION  I.  NEWBIGIN,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.R.G.S.  With 
Illustrations  from  Photographs,  Sketch  Maps  and  Figures.  15s.  net. 

“  In  closing  this  book  we  feel  that  Dr.  Newbigin  has  done  with 
geography  what  Professor  Thomson  has  done  with  biology.  From  the 
mass  of  science  accumulated  by  her  and  by  other  specialists  she  has 
selected  material  for  a  philosophic  survey  of  Europe,  the  home  of 
Western  civilisation.  Her  success  is  impressive.  Her  sureness  in 
arranging  her  huge  mass  of  material,  the  gathering  of  which  is  alone  a 
noble  life’s  work,  has  resulted  in  a  picture  before  which  the  most 
frivolous  of  mortals  would  pause.” — Spectator. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  EUROPE. 

By  RAMSAY  MUIR.  3rd  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  12s.  net. 

“  It  is  a  good  sign  that  so  able  a  summary  of  history  as  ‘  The  Expan¬ 
sion  of  Europe  ’  should  have  met  with  a  sufficiently  encouraging 
reception  to  keep  Mr.  Ramsay  Muir  busy  with  fresh  editions.  The 
third  edition  is  more  than  half  new,  and  the  two  additional  chapters 
have  the  same  lucidity,  range  and  certainty  of  touch  that  are  so  marked 
in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  book.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  PRIMER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

By  ROBERT  JONES,  D.Sc.  Econ.  4s.  net. 

“  Dr.  Jones  covers  an  immense  amount  of  ground — sociology, 
psychology,  political  theory — and  their  bearing  on  actual  problems, 
such  as  nationalism  and  Imperialism,  State  organisation  and  Parliament, 
are  all  discussed.  .  .  .  There  is  no  book  that  covers  quite  the  same 
ground  or  provides  so  useful  a  brief  introduction  to  the  whole 
field  of  social  science  for  the  general  reader.” — New  Statesman. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  EVERYDAY  LIFE. 

By  G.  F.  VAN  BUSKIRK  and  E.  L.  SMITH,  A.B.  7s.  net. 

“  The  underlying  idea  of  the  authors  ...  is  ...  to  satisfy  the 
youthful  curiosity  to  know  how  a  thing  works,  what  it  is  for,  and  how  it 
is  caused.  .  .  .  Many  not  unintelligent  grown-ups  will  learn  a  good 
deal  from  its  perusal.  The  authors  have  succeeded  in  producing  a 
school  hook  which  should  prove  really  fascinating  to  youthful  readers.” 

— Scotsman. 

- -  MA  THEM  A  TICS.  . . . 

ELEMENTARY  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

By  H.  E.  PIGGOTT,  M.A.,  Second  Master  and  Head  of  the  Mathe¬ 
matical  Department,  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth.  Late  Director 
of  Naval  Studies  at  Cambridge.  Cr.  8vo.  Second  Edition.  7s.6d.net 

Contents  :  The  Tangent  of  an  Acute  Angle.  The  Sine  and  Cosine 
of  an  Acute  Angle.  Miscellaneous  Application  of  the  Sine,  Cosine 
and  Tangent.  The  Co-tangent,  Secant,  and  Co-secant  of  an  Acute 
Angle.  Exercises  of  the  Six  Trigonometrical  Ratios.  .Miscellaneous 
Revision  Examples.  Solution  of  Triangles.  Miscellaneous  Problems. 
Areas  of  Triangles,  etc.  Circular  Measure.  The  Sphere.  Trigo¬ 
nometrical  Ratios  of  Angles  Greater  than  180.  Directed  Lines.  Com¬ 
pound  Angles.  Graphs  of  Periodic  Functions.  Appendix  I.  Traverse 
Table.  Appendix  II  :  Haversines.  Miscellaneous  Examples.  Answers 
to  Examples.  Index. 

A  COURSE  IN  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Two  New  Volumes. 

BOOK  III. 

Contents  :  Decimalisation  of  Money.  Compound  Interest.  Dis¬ 
count  on  Bills.  Stocks  and  Shares.  Greatest  Common  Measure. 
Square  Root.  Approximations.  Revision  Examples.  Solid  Geometry 
and  Mensuration  :  The  Right  Pyramid,  The  Right  Circular  Cone, 
The  Sphere,  etc.  Algebra  :  Quadratic  Equations,  Simple  Simultaneous 
Equations,  Graphical  Solution  of  Equations,  The  Remainder  Theorem , 
H.C.F.,  Fractions,  etc.  Deductive  Geometry :  The  Equality  of 
Triangles,  Simple  Constructions,  Parallel  Lines,  Parallelograms,  etc. 
Logarithms.  With  and  Without  Answers.  (Shortly.) 

BOOK  IV. 

Contents  :  Deductive  Geometry  :  Areas,  Theorem  of  Pythagoras, 
Geometry  of  the  Circle,  Similar  Triangles,  Loci,  etc.  Algebra  :  Simul¬ 
taneous  Quadratic  Equations,  Cubic  Equations,  Surds,  Indices, 
Logarithms,  Ratio,  Proportion  Variation,  Progressions,  etc.  Elements 
of  Trigonometry  :  The  Use  of  Sines,  Cosines  and  Tangents,  in  Men 
suration  and  Geometry.  Elements  of  Calculus.  Mensuration  and 
Practical  Geometry  :  The  Cone,  the  Sphere,  the  Anchor  Ring,  the 
Ellipse,  etc.  Miscellaneous  Problems.  With  and  Without  Answers. 

(Shortly.) 

BOOK  I.  With  Answers,  3/6  net.  Without  Answers,  31-  net. 

BOOK  II.  With  Answers,  3/9  net.  Without  Answers,  3/3  net. 
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PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 


Edward  Arnold  and  Co. 

Outlines  of  British  History  :  by  G.  B.  Smith,  M.A.  6s.  In 
two  parts.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity  :  by  J.  Paley  Yorke,  M.Sc., 

"  A.M.I.E.E.  5s.  net. 

Mount  Helicon  :  a  School  Anthology  of  Verse.  2s.  6d. 

Avalon  Press. 

St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  at  Glastonbury  :  or  The  Apostolic 
Church  of  Britain  :  by  the  Rev.  Lionel  Smithett  Lewis, 
M.A.  is. 

Cambridge  University  Press. 

The  New  Shakespeare  :  The  Comedy  of  Errors  :  edited  by 
Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  and  John  Dover  Wilson.  6s.  net. 

The  Student’s  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges  of 
Cambridge  :  Twenty-first  Edition  :  Revised  to  30th  June, 
1922.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Cambridge  Plain  Texts  : 

Espronceda  :  El  Estrudiante  de  Salamanca. 

Lope  de  Vega  :  El  Mejor  Alcalde  el  Rey.  is.  6d.  each. 

C.  W.  Daniel,  Ltd. 

A  Key  to  Health  and  Long  Life  (The  Secret  of  Healthy  Nutri¬ 
tion)  :  by  F.  W.  D.  Mitchell,  I.S.O.  6s.  net. 

J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Dent’s  French  Commercial  Course  :  by  Benjamin  Dumville, 
M.A.,  F.C.P.  3s.  6d. 

French  Commercial  Terms  and  Phrases  :  by  Prof.  R.  Lusum, 
Ph.D.  3s.  6d. 

Evans  Brothers,  Ltd. 

The  Kingsway  Series  of  Composition  Books  :  Book  VI.  :  by 
Robert  Finch,  gd.  net. 

Ginn  and  Co. 

First  Ideas  of  Geometry  :  by  G.  St.  L.  Carson,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  and 
David  Eugene  Smith,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  is.  6d.  net. 

Hachette  and  Co. 

French  Grammar  Revision  Card  :  Second  Edition  :  by  Hubert 
Ord,  M.A.  is.  4d. 

George  G.  Harrap  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Illustrated  Easy  Stories  from  English  History  :  by  Lucy  Dale. 
2s.  6d. 

Simplex  Group  Intelligence  Scale.  3s.  net. 

Northumberland  Mental  Tests,  is.  6d.  net. 

The  New  Outlook  Geography  :  edited  by  W.  C.  Brown  :  The 
Home  of  Man  :  Part  V.  Australasia  :  by  W.  Campbell 
Brown,  M.A.,  F.C.P.  2s. 

The  High  Deeds  of  Finn  and  other  Bardic  Romances  of  Ancient 
Ireland  :  by  T.  W.  Rolleston.  2s.  6d.  • 

Dante’s  Inferno  :  Selected  Cantos  and  Episodes  :  translated 
and  annotated  by  H.  B.  Cotterill.  is.  6d.  net. 

Tests  in  German  Composition  and  Grammar  :  by  H.  J.  B. 
Wanstall,  M.A.  is. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 

World  History  :  by  Hutton  Webster,  Ph.D.  10s.  6d. 

W.  Heffer  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

One  Clear  Call  :  An  Appeal  to  the  Church  of  England  :  by 
F.  R.  Barry,  M.A.,  D.S.O.  gd.  net. 

French  Phonetic  Picture  Reader  :  by  G.  C.  Bateman.  2s.  6d. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Cranford  :  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  :  Abridged  and  edited  for  Schools 
by  Mrs.  Frederick  Boas.  is.  6d. 

Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Tommy  Smith’s  Birds  :  by  Edmund  Selous.  2s.  6d. 

John  Murray. 

The  Christian  Faith  :  a  Series  of  Essays  for  the  use  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  written  at  the  instance  of  the  Christian 
Evidence  Society  :  edited  by  C.  F.  Nolloth,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Normal  Press,  Ltd. 

A  Text  Book  of  Political  Economy  :  by  E.  C.  Robinson,  M.A., 
LL.B.  Revised  by  T.  Herdman,  M.Sc.,  F.G.S.  5s.  net. 

Oxford  University  Press. 

Western  Races  and  the  World  :  Essays  arranged  and  edited  by 
F.  S.  Marvin.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Patrick  and  Page. 

Italian  Negatives  ;  by  D.  F.  P.  Hiley. 


Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Social  Administration,  including  the  Poor  Laws  :  by  John  J. 
Clarke,  M.A.,  F.S.S.  7s.  6d.  net. 

George  Routledge  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Models  for  Translating  Spanish  into  English  :  selected  and 
edited  in  Parallel  Spanish  and  English  Text,  with  an 
Introduction,  Biographical  and  Critical  Notes,  and  a 
Glossary  of  Archaic  or  obsolete  words  :  by  Leonard  Williams. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Herbert  Russell. 

Paulatim  :  a  Graduated  Translation  and  Composition  Book 
based  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Latin  Complex  Sentence  :  by 
Percy  H.  Reaney,  M.A.  4s. 

The  Schoolmaster  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

National  Union  of  Teachers’  Report  for  1922  and  List  of 
Members  for  the  Year  1921.  2s.  6d. 

Sidgwick  and  Jackson,  Ltd. 

The  Citizen  of  the  World  Geographies  :  The  British  Isles  of 
To-day  :  by  J.  F.  Unstead,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  3s.  net. 

An  Arithmetic  of  Citizenship  :  by  E.  Riley  and  J.  Riley. 
Teacher’s  Edition,  2s.  6d.  net.  School  Edition,  2s.  net. 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  and  Co.,  Ltd. 
Painters  of  Pictures  in  Sound  :  a  Lecture  given  in  the  Fyvie 
Hall,  Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  February  25th,  1922  :  by 
Louie  Bagley.  6d.  net. 

Mason  Scripture  Manuals. 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  is.  6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is. 

St.  Luke’s  Gospel.  6d. 

A  Catechism  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  4d. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools  :  The  Commission  on 
Correlation  of  Secondary  and  Collegiate  Education,  with 
particular  reference  to  Business  Education  :  The  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business.  $1.00,  postage 
extra. 

II  Risorgimento  :  selections  edited  by  John  Van  Horne,  Ph.D. 
$1.40,  postage  extra. 

The  Teaching  of  General  Science  :  by  W.  L.  Eikenberrv.  $2.00, 
postage  extra. 

University  of  London  Press,  Ltd. 

Historical  Atlas  :  by  Prof.  William  R.  Shepherd.  17s.  6d.  net 

T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 

The  Czechoslovak  Republic  :  a  survey  of  its  History  and 
Geography,  its  Political  and  Cultural  Organisation,  and  its 
Economic  Resources  :  by  Jaroslav  Cisar  and  F.  Pokorny. 
9s.  net. 

Verstone  and  Co. 

The  Manufacture  of  Paper  Containers  :  a  Textbook  on  Paper 
Box  and  Bag  Making  :  by  P.  E.  Verstone.  10s.  6d.  net. 

PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

Natureland  :  a  Quarterly  Journal  of  Natural  History  :  edited 
by  Graham  Renshaw,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.  July,  1922.  Annual 
Subscription,  10s.  6d. 

Outward  Bound  :  edited  by  Basil  Mathews.  August,  1922. 
is.  net. 

Indian  Education  :  edited  by  H.  V.  Hampton.  June,  1922. 
is.  6d. 

The  Outline  of  Science  :  edited  by  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson. 
Part  19.  is.  2d.  net. 

Discovery  :  a  monthly  popular  journal  of  knowledge  :  edited 
by  Edward  Liveing,  B.A.  August,  1922.  is.  net. 

Adult  Education  in  South  Africa,  A  New  Zealand  Summer 
School,  Two  Open  Letters,  etc.  Bulletin  XIII  :  published 
by  The  World  Association  for  Adult  Education.  August, 
1922.  is. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular  :  College  Courses  for 
Teachers.  1922-1923. 

The  Collegian  and  Progress  of  India  :  a  fortnightly  journal  of 
Indian  Educational  Progress  in  all  its  branches  :  edited  by 
N.  N,  Dey.  July,  1922.  6d, 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 


Lectures  for  Teachers  on  the  Teacher’s  Present-Day  Problems 

By  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.C.P. 


So  many  changes  are  at  present  taking  place  in  the  theory, 
and  particularly  in  the  practice,  of  school  work  that  the  self- 
respecting  teacher  who  does  not  wish  to  fall  behind  finds  it 
difficult  to  keep  abreast  of  them  all.  The  present  course  is 
intended  to  enable  those  who  are  in  actual  school  practice  to 
keep  in  touch  with  all  the  new  developments,  so  that  they 
may  be  in  a  position  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  among  the 
many  new  plans  and  proposals  that  are  being  put  forward. 
The  lectures  will  deal  with  all  classes  of  schools,  and  will  be 
copiously  illustrated  by  accounts  of  what  is  actually  being 
done  in  the  more  progressive  schools  of  to-day. 

SYLLABUS. 

I.  [Sept.  21.)  The  Teacher’s  Commission. — Comparison 
with  a  committee’s  “  reference  ”  :  vagueness  of  source  of 
commission  :  the  teacher’s  man}''  masters- — Board  of  Educa-_ 
tion,  Local  Education  Authority,  school  governors,  parents, 
general  public  :  correlation  of  claims  :  employers’  privilege  : 
dangers  of  too  direct  orders  from  employers  :  mediation 
between  teachers  and  parents  :  teacher’s  responsibility  foi 
curriculum :  education  a  la  carte  and  table  d’hote  :  the 
finished  product  of  the  schools. 

II.  [Sept.  28.)  Meaning  of  the  New  Teaching. — Theory 
of  flux  in  education  :  need  of  each  generation  varies  :  present 
plethora  of  new  plans  results  from  cumulative  effect  of  study 
of  education  :  paidocentricism  :  the  child's  century  :  speed¬ 
ing  up  of  educational  progress  ;  the  common  element  in  all 
the  new  proposals  :  reactionary  forces  and  their  limitations  : 
dangers  of  progressives  going  too  far  :  corrective  influences  : 
internal  a.nd  external  forces  at  work  in  developing  the  new 
teaching. 

III.  {Oct.  5.)  The  School  Staff  as  a  Unit. — Tendency  of 
teachers  to  plough  a  lonely  furrow  :  isolation  of  specialists  : 
correlating  value  of  form  masters  and  house  masters  :  shreds 
and  patches  of  instruction  :  “  fragment  of  an  educator  ”  : 
need  for  joint  planning  of  schemes  of  work  :  the  Project 
Method,  its  advantages  and  dangers  :  lessons  of  what  is 
called  the  Method  of  Correlation  :  dangers  of  stereotyped 
organisation  of  staff :  each  school  staff  a  separate  problem 
if  best  use  is  to  be  made  of  special  gifts  of  individual  teachers. 

IV.  {Oct.  12.)  What  underlies  the  IQ. — Separation  of 
capacity  from  mental  content :  theory  of  general  capacity  : 
varying  views  on  the  nature  of  intelligence  :  advance  on  the 
Binet  method  of  testing  intelligence  :  mental  age  and  chrono¬ 
logical  age  :  approach  to  an  objective  standard  :  calculation 
of  the  IQ  :  impossibility  of  eliminating  teacher’s  personal 
estimate  :  retardation  and  deficiency  :  problem  of  t  he 
sixteen-year  old  limit  of  intelligence  development :  per¬ 
manency  of  IQ  values. 

V.  {Oct.  19.)  Scales  of  Attainment.- — Difference  between 
scales  and  tests  :  recognition  of  skill  and  mental  content : 
relation  to  the  ordinary  work  of  school :  the  establishment 
of  norms  :  Thorndike’s  writing  scale  :  Courtis'  arithmetic 
scale  :  Ayres’  spelling  scale  :  special  difficulty  in  applying 
scales  to  composition  :  Hillegas’  attempt :  reading-aloud 
tests  comparatively  easy,  but  silent-reading  tests  very 
difficult  :  drawing  scales  difficult  to  apply  :  geography  ancl 
history  still  more  so  :  by-products  of  scale  making. 

VI.  {Oct.  26.)  Examinations. — Various  functions  of  ex¬ 
aminations  :  difference  from  both  scales  and  tests  :  internal 
examination  an  integral  part  of  school  work  :  the  drawing-up 

FEES  FOR  ADMISSION  :  10/6  for  the 


of  an  examination  paper  :  marking  and  recording  results  : 
external  examinations  :  relation  to  the  work  of  the  class 
room  :  recent  tendency  to  cut  down  number  of  external 
examinations  :  relation  to  text-books  and  cram  :  prepara¬ 
tion  for  external  examinations  :  how  to  minimise  the  evil 
effects  of  external  examinations. 

VII.  {Nov.  2.)  How  to  Learn. — The  other  side  of  teach¬ 
ing  :  manipulation  of  curiosity  and  wonder  :  alleged  absence 
of  the  desire  to  know  :  how  to  stimulate  this  desire  :  treat¬ 
ment  of  idiosyncrasies  in  learning  :  excess  and  defect  of 
guidance  by  teacher  :  kinds  of  learning  :  the  dynamic  view  : 
constructive  learning  :  rhythm  of  learning  :  concentration 
and  diffusion  beats  :  inference  zone  and  observation  zone : 
the  “  gaping  point  ”  :  fallacies  about  thoroughness  :  tem¬ 
porary  and  permanent  results  of  learning. 

VIII.  {Nov.  9.)  Collective  Teaching. — Nature  of  the 
school  class  :  unit  of  teaching  and  unit  of  organization  : 
contrast  between  class  teaching  and  private  coaching : 
coach  mainly  limited  to  instruction  :  class  teacher  wider 
range  :  advantages  possessed  by  class  teachers :  size  of 
classes  and  considerations  (economic  and  educational)  that 
determine  it :  relation  of  size  to  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught :  inspirational  lessons  :  the  gallery  lesson  :  place  of 
the  auditorium  in  the  school  system. 

IX.  {Nov.  16.)  Forms  of  Individual  Instruction  in 
Schools.- — The  constraining  power  of  local  conditions  :  single 
teacher  schools  :  the  old  Scotch  parish  school :  Montessori 
scheme  deliberately  individualistic  :  consequent  limitations  : 
directresses  not  teachers  :  Dalton  plan  and  development  of 
the  Montessorian  :  does  not  reject  collective  teaching  alto¬ 
gether  :  amount  of  individualism  in  variants  of  the  plan  : 
unifying  influence  of  the  form  master  and  the  house  master  : 
partnership  methods  and  their  relation  to  the  monitorial 
system. 

X.  {Nov.  23.)  Authority  and  Freedom  in  School. — 
Source  of  teacher’s  authority :  delegation  of  power  by 
society  :  prestige  and  the  support  of  public  opinion  :  personal 
elements  involved  in  power  of  control  over  others  :  teacher’s 
authority  and  pupil’s  freedom  not  necessarily  in  conflict : 
freedom  versus  caprice  :  necessary  limit  to  pupil’s  freedom  : 
recognized  in  Montessorianism  :  repressionism,  impressionism, 
emancipationism  :  delegated  authority  :  self-government  of 
pupils  :  choice  of  prefects  :  teacher’s  veto. 

XI.  {Nov.  30.)  Teacher’s  Out-of-School  Functions.— De¬ 
mands  on  the  teacher’s  out-of-sclxool  time  :  claims  of  pupils 
on  teacher’s  spare  time  :  school  activities  after  school  hours 
- — -savings  banks,  school  clubs,  country  rambles,  school 
plays,  welfare  work  :  the  case  for  the  “  nine-to-four  ”  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  professional  teacher  :  the  teacher  as  citizen,  as 
parent,  as  human  being  :  especial  need  for  social  intercourse 
with  grown  men  and  women  :  need  for  leisure  and  change 
of  scene  in  the  interests  of  the  pupils. 

XII.  {Dec.  7.)  The  Teacher’s  Reading. — Causes  of 
teachers’  bad  reputation  as  book  buyers  :  three  classes  of 
books  teachers  should  read — {a)  general  literature,  like  any 
other  human  being ;  ( b )  literature  on  the  special  subjects 
they  teach  ;  ( c )  professional  literature  :  enormous  increase 
of  late  under  head  (e)  :  American  books  and  how  to  deal 
with  them  :  need  for  guidance  in  selecting  reading  material : 
educational  newspapers  and  reviews  :  educational  libraries  : 
educational  section  in  public  libraries :  staff -room  book 
clubs. 

whole  course  ;  2/-  for  a  single  lecture. 
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THE  INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS  : 

Grove  House,  Roehampton  Lane,  S.W.  15. 

DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL  : 

Colet  Gardens,  W.  Kensington,  W.  14, 

Chairman  :  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  M.A. 

Hon.  Treasurer :  Secretary: 

Mr.  A.  Dodds  Fairbairn.  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 


Students  are  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the  National  Froebel  Union. 
Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  as  to  Scholarships,  Loan  Fund,  and  Grants  from 
the  Board  of  Education  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal, 

MISS  E.  E.  LAWRENCE. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL 
OF  DALCROZE  EURHYTHMICS. 

23,  Store  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Visiting  Principal  :  Director  : 

Emils-  Jaques-Dalcroze.  Percy  B.  Ingham,  B.A. 

Director  of  Musical  Studies  :  Ernest  Read,  F.R.A.M. 

THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT  is  accepted  by  the  Teachers  Registration 
Council  as  satisfying  the  conditions  of  Registration  in  respect  of  Training 
in  Teaching.  The  School  year  begins  Sept.  27th,  1922. 

Classes  in  single  subjects  (Rhythmic  Movement,  Plastic,  Solfege  and 
Improvisation)  begin  October  2nd.  Classes  in  single  Subjects  are  also  held 
in  many  provincial  centres. 

Vacation  Classes  will  be  held  in  London  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
For  details  apply  : 

THE  DALCROZE  SCHOOL  OF  EURHYTHMICS,  LIMITED, 

23,  Store  Street,  London,  W.C.  1. 


MEDICAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

THE 

UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION 
POSTAL  INSTITUTION 

provides  courses  in  preparation  for  Medical  Preliminary  Examinations,  more 
particularly  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Full  preparation  in  all  subjects,  120  lessons,  6J  gns.  ;  but  the  number  of  lessons 
required  varies  according  to  the  students’  knowledge  at  starting.  Each  lesson 
consists  of  very  full  lesson  notes,  papers  of  questions,  and  answer-notes. 

Oral  tuition,  if  preferred,  private  or  in  class,  with  or  without  residence. 
Prospectus  and  full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 

Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A.  (Lond.), 

17,  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


The  Future  career  Association. 

i&djolastic  Egnits 

Director  -  H.  Becker.  Established  1904. 

Qualified  Masters  and  Mistresses  in  any  Subject  always  obtain  good 

APPOINTMENTS 

through  the 

FUTURE  CAREER  ASSOCIATION. 

Employment  Specialists  for  Educated  Men  and  Women. 

NO  REGISTRATION  FEES. 


PARTNERSHIPS  IN  SCHOOLS  NEGOTIATED. 

Roland  House,  Old  Brompton  Road,  S.  Kensington,  S.W. 7 


^ttemorials 


MURAL  TABLETS  IN  CAST,  ENGRAVED  AND 
REPOUSSE  BRONZE  OR  BRASS,  CARVED  OAK,  &c. 

SWANSER  &  SON,  ART  METAL  WORKERS 

Dept.  (E),  52,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.  2 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements.  Ruled  both  sides. 
Packed  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets  per  Ream,  4s.  3d. 

„  „  960  „  ..  ..  ,,  Ss.  6d. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Junior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Preliminary,  3  Books  1/10. 
Music  Paper,  2/6  100  Sheets. 

Remittances  should  accompany  Order.  j 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  Co.,  Wholesale  &  Retail  Stationers, 

Telephone  :  Chancery  7690.  63,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.  i- 


LIST  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Names  of  Associations  are  inserted  in  this  list  at  a  special  rate.  Particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Advertisement  Manager  of  “ The  Educational  Times.” 


Agency,  Joint  Scholastic,  Ltd. — Registrar  :  Mr. 

E.  A.  Virgo,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Agency  for  Women  Teachers,  Joint. — Registrar  : 
Miss  A.  M.  Fountain,  Oakley  House,  14-18,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Art  Masters,  National  Society  of. — Secretary  : 
Mr.  A.  Shuttleworth,  29,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Auto-Education  Institute. —  93,  Gt.  Russell  Street, 
W.C.  1.  Directress,  Dr.  Jessie  White. 

Associated  Board  of  the  R.A.M.  and  the  R.C.M. 

Secretary  :  James  Muir,  14  and  15,  Bedford  Square, 
W.C.  1. 

British  Association  for  Physical  Training  (In¬ 
corporated). — Secretary  :  T. Williams,  25,  Chalcroft 
Road,  Lee,  S.E.  13. 


Church  Education  Corporation. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Osborne,  34,  Denison  House,  Westminster, 
S.W.  1. 

College  of  Preceptors. — Secretary  :  Mr.  G.  Chalmers, 
2,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  School  of  Eurhythmies. — Secretary  :  P- 
Ingham,  23,  Store  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

Hon.  Secretary  :  Mrs.  Eckhard,  Broome  House, 
Didsbury,  Manchester. 

Education  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C. — Secretary  :  Miss  G. 
Morris,  B.A. 

English  Folk  Dance  Society. — Secretary  :  7,  Sicilian 
House,  Sicilian  Avenue,  W.C.  1. 


Froebel  Educational  Institute. — Secretary :  Mr. 
Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A.,  Colet  Cardens,  West 
Kensington,  W.  14. 

Guildhall  School  of  Music. — Secretary  :  Mr.  H. 
Saxe  Wyndham,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C.  4. 

Musicians,  Incorporated  Society  of. — Secretary: 
Mr.  H.  Chadfield,  19,  Berners  Street,  W.  1. 

Teachers  Registration  Council. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Frank  Roscoe,  M.A.,  47,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.  1. 
(Letters  to  be  addressed  “  The  Secretary.”) 
Training  School  for  Music  Teachers. — Secretary  : 
Mr.  Edgar  B.  Wilson,  73,  High  Street,  Marylebone, 
W.  1, 

Trinity  College  of  Music. — Secretary:  Mr.  C.  N.  H. 
Rodwell,  Mandeville  Place,  Manchester  Square,  W. 
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Truman  aKniohdey 

—  SCHOLASTIC  AGENTS— Q— LTD— ' 


To  ASSISTANT  MASTERS 
ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES 

LADY  MATRONS 

Messrs.  Truman  and  Knightley  are  already  receiving  instructions  regarding  after 
Easter  and  September  vacancies  in  Public  and  Private  Schools  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  candidates  seeking  appointments. 

There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 

The  Terms  to  those  securing  engagements  through  this  Agency  are  : — 

On  accepting  the  engagement  10s.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
term  of  such  engagement  2}  per  cent,  on  the  first  year’s 
salary,  with  an  additional  fee  of  £1  if  the  post  be  resident. 

Special  terms  for  temporary  engagements. 

These  fees  are  reckoned  on  the  lowest  possible  basis  consistent  with  efficient 
service,  and  compare  very  favourably  with  those  charged  by  any  other  agency. 


SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  seeking  Partnerships  in,  or  to  take  over 
Schools  of  their  own,  should  communicate  personally  with 
Mr.  TRUMAN,  who  undertakes  all  negotiations  connected  with  the 
Transfer  of  Schools,  and  who  is  in  a  position  to  offer  assistance 
and  sound  advice  to  purchasers,  to  whom  no  charge  is  made. 


OFFICES  : 

61,  CONDUIT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1. 

Telegrams  :  “  TUTORESS,  PHONE,  LONDON.”  Telephone  Nos.  :  MAYFAIR  1063,  1064. 
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European  History  for  fifth  &  Sixth  forms 


ANCIENT  TIMES 

By  J.  H.  Breasted,  Professor  of  Oriental  History  in  Chicago 
University.  762  pages.  Illustrated.  10s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  follows  the  trail  of  man  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  -Empire.  The  Stone  Age,  the  Civilizations  of  the  Orient,  of  the 
/Egean,  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome  are  studied  in  turn,  but  linked  in  such  a  way 
as  to  present  the  career  of  man  without  a  gap  in  the  one  great  epic  of  expanding 
life  and  civilization.  The  narrative  is  enriched  by  more  than  300  illustrations. 

"  Such  books  as  Prof.  Breasted' s  '  Ancient  Times  ’  . 

should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  a  Classical  Sixth.” — - 
Report  of  Prime  Minister’s  Committee  on  Classics. 


MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  TIMES 

By  James  Harvey  Robinson,  Professor  of  History  in 
Columbia  University.  833  pages.  Illustrated.  10s.6d.net 
This  companion  volume  to  Ancient  Times  takes  up  the  narrative  of  man  s 
career  where  Prof.  Breasted  left  it,  and  continues  it  down  to  the  signing  of 
the  Armistice.  In  order  that  more  space  may  be  devoted  to  developments 
since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  period  prior  to  that  event  is  treated  in  much 
less  detail,  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  book  being  occupied  with  the  last 
hundred  years.  .  . 

By  adopting  a  topical  treatment  the  author  is  able  to  discuss  in  considerable 
detail  the  rise  and  progress  of  those  movements  and  institutions  which  have 
shaped  the  progress  of  civilization. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE. 


By  J.  H.  Robinson,  Ph.D. 

In  One  Volume.  813  pages,  illustrated.  10s.  6d.  net. 


In  Two  Volumes. 

VOLUME  I.— From  the  Overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  380  pages, 
illustrated.  7s.  6d.  net. 

VOLUME  II. — From  the  Opening  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles.  450  pages,  Illustrated. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Covering  almost  precisely  the  same  ground  as  the  author’s  Medieval  and  Modern  Times  (q.v.),  this  book  differs  from  the 
latter  text  mainly  in  the  fuller  treatment  which  it  accords  to  those  medieval  institutions,  particularly  the  Church,  under 
which  Europe  has  lived  for  centuries,  and  the  inclusion  of  more  detailed  biographies  of  those  who  were  intimately  associated 
with  it — Gregory  the  Great,  Charlemagne,  Abelard,  St.  Francis,  Luther,  etc. 


OUTLINES  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 


PART  I. — From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Opening 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  J.  H.  Breasted 
and  J.  H.  Robinson.  730  pages.  Ulustra.ted.  9s.6d.net. 


PART  II. — From  the  Seventeeth  Century  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  J.  H.  Robinson  and  C.  A.  Beard.  793 
pages.  Illustrated.  9s.  6d.  net. 


These  two  books  are  written  from  the  same  broad  general  standpoint  as  Ancient  Times  and  Medieval  and  Modern  Times  (see  above),  but  in  order  to  leave 
space  for  a  somewhat  fuller  treatment  of  modern  European  history,  the  first  sixteen  centuries  are  treated  more  briefly  in  Part  I,  thus  confining  Part  II  to  the 
last  three  centuries. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN  EUROPE 

By  J.  H.  Robinson  and  C.  A.  Beard.  Vol.  I.  The  Eighteenth  Century.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
Period.  i2mo,  cloth.  xivJ-362  pages,  with  maps  and  illustrations.  9s.  6d.  net.  Vol.  II.  Europe  since  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna.  121110,  cloth.  528  pages,  with  maps  and  illustrations.  10s.  6d.  net. 


READINGS  IN  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

Edited  by  J.  H.  Robinson  and  C.  A.  Beard.  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I,  410  pages.  12s.  6d.  net.  Vol.  II,  541  pages.  12s.  6d,  net. 

These  Readings  are  intended  to  accompany  chapter  by  chapter  and  section  by  section  The  Development  of  Modern  Europe.  Each  volume  contains  more 
than  two  hundred  extracts  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  which  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  enlivening  the  study  of  the  text  and  providing  useful  a  nd 
interesting  material  for  written  exercises. 

(An  Illustrated  pamphlet  describing  the  Robinson,  Breasted,  and  Beard  histories  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application.) 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  EMPIRE 

A  Modern  Elementary  History  with  some  account  of  European  Influences. 


BOOK  I. — From  Earliest  Times  to  1485.  121110,  cloth. 

Illustrated.  157  pages.  2s.  3d.  net.  By  E.  Stevin- 
son.  Lecturer  in  Handwork  and  Education  at  the 
Rachel  McMillan  Training  Centre. 

BOOK  II. — From  1485  to  1660.  121110,  cloth.  Illus¬ 

trated.  192  pages.  2s.  9d.  net.  By  Edward  M. 
Field,  sometime  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
late  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 


BOOK  III.— From  1660  to  1815.  12010,  cloth.  Illus¬ 

trated.  254  pages.  3s.  3d.  net.  By  Edward  M. 
Field,  sometime  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
late  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 

BOOK  IV.— From  1815  to  the  End  of  the  Great  War. 

121110,  cloth.  Illustrated.  319  pages.  3s.  9d.  net. 
By  Edward  M.  Field,  sometime  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  late  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 


“  These  four  attractive  and  instructive  text-books  are  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present ;  they  seek  to  interpret  existing  conditions  by  relating  them  to  their 
origins  in  the  past ;  they  co-ordinate  British  history  with  the  histories  of  Europe,  the  Empire,  and  the  world  ;  they  emphasise  the  continuity  of  human  progress,  and 
stress  the  importance  of  social  development.  The  volumes  are  carefully  graded  in  difficulty.  Taken  in  succession  they  should  proyide  an  admirable  introductory  four 
years'  course.”- — The  Journal  of  Education. 

(A  Prospectus  of  the  Series  will  be  forwarded  on  application.) 


Books  sent  on  approval  to  teachers. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY, 

7,  QUEEN  SQUARE,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 
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THE  EDUCATION  GUILD 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  &  IRELAND. 

(Late  The  Teachers’  Guild). 

Established  1884. 

President  (1922)  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gorell,  C.B.E., 
M.C. 

Objects. — To  promote  Co-operation  and 
facilitate  Interchange  of  Opinion 
among  all  persons  interested  in  the 
Study  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Guild  offers  to  all  members  the  use 
of  a  Social  Club  where  Educational  Papers 
may  be  seen  and  Meals  obtained.  Bed¬ 
room  accommodation  is  also  available  for 
limited  periods.  Lectures  and  Conferences 
are  held  regularly  throughout  the  year. 

Subscription  to  the  Guild  10s.  per 
annum  (minimum)  or  a  Life  Member¬ 
ship  Fee  of  ^10.  Entrance  Fee,  10s. 

For  Forms  and  further  particulars 
apply  to 

The  General  Secretary, 

9  and  10,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.i. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1849. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  i. 

EVENING  MEETING. 

A  Meeting  of  Members  and  their 
Friends  will  take  place  on  Friday,  the 
20th  of  October.  Tea  will  be  served  at 
5-30  p.m.,  and  at  6  p.m.  Fred  Richards, 
Esq.,  A.R.C.A.,  R.E.,  will  deliver  an 
address  entitled  "  An  Evening  with 
Etchers,”  with  Lantern  Illustrations. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Registered  Teachers,  and  others  who 
have  passed  an  examination  satisfactory 
to  the  Council,  are  eligible  for  membership 
of  the  College. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 


THE 

“  EQUAL  PAY” 
FALLACY. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  THE  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron  :  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING, 
i  President :  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Written  Examinations  held  in  March  and  November 
at  all  Centres.  In  practical  Subjects  in  March- — April 
at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November — December  also. 
Entries  for  the  November — December  Examinations 
close  Wednesday,  October  18th  (or,  with  extra  fee, 
October  26th),  1922. 

“SCHOOL”  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a  year, 

I  viz.,  March — April,  June — July,  and  October — 
November.  Entries  for  the  October — November 
Examinations  close  Wednesday,  October  11th  (or, 
with  extra  fee,  October  19th),  1922. 

ELOCUTION  EXAMINATIONS  will  be  held  at 
certain  fixed  Centres  in  March — -April,  June— July, 
and  October — November  each  year.  See  Elocution 
Syllabus. 

Examination  Music  for  Pianoforte  and  for  Violin, 
Scales  for  Pianoforte,  and  past  Written  Papers,  are 
published  officially  by  the  Board,  and  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Central  Office  or  through  any  Music  Seller. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  the  R.C.M.  for  2  or  3  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  Elocution  Syllabus,  entry  forms, 
and  any  further  information  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application  to- — -JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

14  and  15,  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.I. 


Umbersttp 

Corretfponbence  College. 

Founded  1887. 


PRINCIPAL:  WILLIAM  BRIGGS,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S. 


Jfree  (iuibesi 


THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY 
OF  MUSICIANS. 

Founded  1882.  Incorporated  1892. 

Objects  of  the  Society. 


TO 

The  Matriculation,  Inter.  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Inter.  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Science 
(including  Economics  and  Engineering) 


EXAMINATIONS 


The  Society  claims  the  interest  and  support  of 
every  Teacher  of  Music  in  its  work  of  organisation, 
which,  owing  to  recent  legislation,  has  now  become  a 
necessity  to  the  Profession  if  the  interests  of  the 
Professional  Musicians  of  the  country  are  to  be  safe¬ 
guarded. 

Advantage  of  Membership. 


OF 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 


Any  one  of  these  guides  may  be  had 
post  free  by  Private  Students  from  the 
Secretary, 

No.  15,  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 


An  Annual  Conference. 

Sectional  Meetings. 

Benevolent  Fund. 

Orphan  Fund. 

Register  of  Members  (Annual). 

Legal  advice  and  assistance  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  Profession. 

Nomination  Forms  and  all  further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary, 
I.S.M.,  19,  Berners  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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NORMAL 

Normal  Corr.  College. 

(Founded  1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  &  Camb.  Locals. 


County  Scholarships 
Matriculation. 

Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying 

Exams. 


MRS.  HOSTER’S 
Secretarial  Training  College, 

29,  GROSVENOR  PLACE,  S.W.  1. 

This  well-known  TRAINING  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  well-educated  girls  who,  leaving  school 
or  college,  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  professional 
career. 

PUPILS  CAN  START  ANY  TIME 
PROVIDED  THERE  IS  A  VACANCY. 

Part  of  the  Course  can  be  taken  by  Correspondence. 

REFERENCES : 

The  Countess  of  Mayo. 

The  Countess  (Dowager)  of  Desart. 

The  Viscountess  St.  Cyres.  The  Lady  Pirrie. 

Claude  Montefiore,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Wainwright,  Pollock  and  Co.,  Solicitors. 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Yglesias.  And  many  others. 

ALL  communications  to  be  addressed  to — 

MRS.  HOSTER, 

St.  Stephen’s  Chambers,  Telegraph  St.,  E.C.  2. 


SEND  FOR  NORMAL  GUIDE. 

Cr.  8 vo. 

72  pages.  Price  6d.  net. 

FREE. 

To  readers  of  this  paper  on 
receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 

47,  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.  22, 
and  110,  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E.  I. 


Second-hand  School  Books 


Please  Write  for  Catalogue  to 

GEORGE  OVER, 

Educational  Bookseller,  RUGBY 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY,  Ltd., 

29,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.  1. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’  GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

Registrar  :  Mr.  E.  A.  Virgo. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore 
charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1-30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  ;  on  Saturdays  from 
11  a.m.  to  12-30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


JOINT  AGENCY  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

Oakley  House, 

14,  16,  and  18,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.l 

Under  the  management  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of 
Preceptors,  Head  Mistresses’  Association, 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses,  and 
Welsh  County  Schools  Association. 

rPHIS  AGENCY  has  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews  : 

11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  *11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar:  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


SCHOLARSHIP. 


gT.  JOHN’S  SCHOOL,  LEATHER- 

HEAD.  — -  In  addition  to  sons  of  living  clergy  \ 
elected  on  the  Free  Foundation,  Supplementary 
Foundationers  (sons  of  living  clergy  only)  are  received 
at  the  annual  fee  of  45  guineas.  The  School  is  also 
open  to  sons  of  Clergy  or  Laymen  paying  full  fees, 
viz.,  Clergy  95  guineas,  Laymen  105  guineas  per  annum. 
Day-Boys  33  guineas  per  annum.  Modern  School 
buildings  for  240  boys.  Boys  prepared  for  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  Army  and  Civil  Service  Examinations,  etc. 
Leaving  Scholarships.  One  or  two  Albany  Scholar-  ! 
ships  awarded  each  year.  Also  three  Entrance 
Scholarships,  value  £45,  £35,  and  £25  per  annum. 
Scholarship  examination  for  1923  on  the  first  Wednes¬ 
day  in  July  ;  entries  close  the  last  day  of  June.  For 
Prospectus,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Head  Master,  the  Rev. 

E.  A.  Downes. 


FOR  SCHOOL  AND  ADULT  ENTERTAIN¬ 
MENTS. — The  old  favourites  :  “  A  Plot  for  a 

Pardon,”  “  Caught,”  “  The  Absent  Professor,” 
“  Before  Nine,”  “  Aunt  Tabitha’s  Will,”  “  The 
Five  Georges,”  etc.,  etc.  No  fee  for  performance. 
3d.  each,  postage  extra.  Complete,  paper  cover, 
2s.— From  Author,  171,  Camden  Road,  N.W.l. 


THE  INCORPORATED  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

President :  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
Offices  :  25,  Chalcroft  Road,  Lee,  London,  S.E.13. 

THE  Association  is  the  Amalgamated  Incor¬ 
porated  British  College  of  Physical  Education 
founded  in  1891,  the  Incorporated  Gymnastic 
Teachers’  Institute  founded  in  1897,  and  the  Nationaf 
Society  of  Physical  Education  founded  in  1897,  and 
is  an  Examining  Body  for  Teachers  of  Physical 
Training. 

The  syllabus  of  examinations  provides  for  a  three 
years’  course  in  Physical  Training  and  includes  the 
British  and  Swedish  systems  and  that  contained  in  the 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

A  special  examination  is  held  for  the  Elementary 
School  Teachers’  Certificate  for  Physical  Training. 

For  particulars  of  the  examinations,  conditions  of 
membership,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  T. 
Williams. 

Educational  Authorities  and  Principals  ot  Colleges 
and  Schools  requiring  fully  qualified  Teachers  of 
Physical  Training  should  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


ALEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.) 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors 

prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA  &  DEGREE  EXAMINATIONS. 

31  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  3,000  successes 
Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  by 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE 
Write  fully  to  the  Principal,  or  call  personally,  at 

THE  CENTRAL  TUTORIAL  CLASSES, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1 


WAR  MEMORIALS 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Exquisite  design  and  finest  craftsmanship. 
Send  for  Book  29. 

F.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

27,  Eastcastle  Street,  LONDON,  W.l. 

UNIVERSITY  of  St.  ANDREWS. 

L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are 
strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are 
or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Bedford, 
Belfast,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Exeter,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London, 
Manchester,  Middlesbrough,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Plymouth,  St.  Andrews, 
Sheffield,  Southampton,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

SECOND-HAND. 

State  wants — 

GALLOWAY  &  PORTER 
University  Booksellers,  Cambridge. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 

PRINCIPAL  : 

George  Senter,  D.Sc.,  Ph  D.,  F.I.C. 

EVENING  COURSES  specially 
adapted  for  teachers  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  day,  who  desire  to 
study  for  the  degrees  of  the 

UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON, 

in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science, 
and  for  the  Geography  Diploma. 

Facilities  are  also  provided  for 
Post-Graduate  and  Research  Work. 

Calendar  1/-,  By  Post  1/5.  Prospectus  Free. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary : 

Birkbeck  College,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.  4. 


index  to  the  Educational  Times, 

1921. 

Readers  who  desire  a  copy  of  the  Index  to  the 
Educational  Times  for  1921  should  apply  to  the 
Publishers  as  soon  as  possible. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 

OF 

ART  MASTERS 

Patron  : 

His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  King. 

SCHOOL  DRAWING  CERTIFICATE  FOR 
TEACHERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Examinations  are  held  in  May, 

—  Entries  close  on  March  24th.  — 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  DRAWING  FOR 
SECONDARY  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  Examinations  are  held  in  June, 

-  Entries  close  May  10th.  - 

INTERNAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  ART  AND  ART  CLASSES. 

Dates  are  arranged  to  suit  individual  Schools. 

Copies  of  these  schemes  and.  forms 
of  application  may  be  obtained  on 
—  application  to  the  Secretary,  — 

ALFRED  SHUTTLEWORTH, 

A.R.C.A. 

29,  Gordon  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUSE,  North- 
wood  Hall,  Northwood,  Middlesex. 

A  New  Era  School  for  young  Boys  and 
Girls,  on  Montessori  lines.  Happy 
individual  work.  No  uniform.  No 
extras.  A  few  backward  children 
received.  Numerous  professional  refer¬ 
ences  on  application  to  the  Principal, 
Mrs.  K.  H.  Bird. 


ICnivtrsily  Outorial  College, 

(Incorporated  with  University  Correspondence  College. ) 

LONDON. 


ORAL  CLASSES 

FOR 

LONDON  MATRICULATION. 


LABORATORY  WORK 

IN 

Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time,  either 
during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School  Vacation,  in 
all  subjects  for  London  University  and  other  Examina¬ 
tions,  or  for  Independent  Study. 


Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 

THE  VICE-PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C.1. 


POST  WANTED. 


ECONOMICS — Diploma  Teacher,  London  Chamber 
Commerce  (distinction),  1st  class  Senior  Certif.  Royal 
Soc.  Arts,  seeks  post ;  full  time  day,  and  /or  Evening 
Lectures. — Apply  W.R.R.,  82,  Macoma  Road,  Plum- 
stead. 


MISS  HILDA  READ,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.,  gives 
short  and  frequent  SINGING  LESSONS  to  busy 
teachers  wishing  to  continue  their  music.  “  Digs.” 
visited  if  desired.  For  terms  apply  by  letter  to  21, 
Belsi?e  Crescent,  N.W.  3.  Nantwich,  Crewe  and 
Canterbury  visited. 


FRENCH. 

Most  Direct  Method  :  Conjugation 
Mastered  in  Three  Lessons. 

First  Step .  1  /- 

The  Complement  9d. 

The  two  together  1  /6 

L.  H.  BOURKE  (For  the  Author), 

12a-13,  Clifford’s  Inn,  London,  E  C.4. 


BOOKS  Second-hand  and  New. 

1,000,000  vols.  on  every  subject  in  stock. 

Catalogues  Free.  Mention  Wants. 
Books  on  Approval.  Books  Purchased. 

FOYLE,  121/5,  Charing  Cross  Road, 

LONDON. 


I  CANNOT  OFFER  ANY 


DISCOUNT  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

BUT  I  CAN  OFFER  YOU  A  PROMPT  SERVICE  FOR  ANY 
BOOKS  YOU  MAY  REQUIRE.  NEW  OR  SECOND  HAND. 


MR.  JOHN  DAVIS 


(Successor  to 

MR.  THOMAS  LAURIE) 


13,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G.  4. 


THE  ENGLISH  FOLK  DANCE  SOCIETY. 

Director  :  CECIL  J.  SHARP. 

CLASSES  IN  FOLK  DANCING  will  be  held  at  the  following  Centres,  commencing 
early  in  October,  1922 

Baker  Street.  Greenwich. 

Great  Portland  Street.  Croydon. 

Kingsway. 

The  Christmas  Vacation  School  of  Folk  Song  and  Dance  will  be  held  at  Chelsea 
from  December  28th,  1922,  to  January  3rd,  1923,  inclusive. 

Particulars  can  be  obtained  from  The  Secretary,  E.F.D.S.,  7,  Sicilian  House, 
Sicilian  Avenue,  Southampton  Row,  W.C.  1.  Tel.:  Museum  4580. 


TEACHERS  REGISTRATION 
COUMCIL 

App/jccj\fs  For  eedmission  to  Phi 
OFFICIAL  REGISTER,  OF  TEACHERS  OR 
THE  LIST  OF  ASSOCIATE  TEACHERS 
Should  wrife  to 
the  Secretary 

Bedford  Square  U 'fC.I 


The  Direct  Route 
to  Examination 
Success. 


A  splendidly  rich  field  is  opening  up  to  those  who  pass  the  examinations  of 


London  Matric.  and  B.Com. 

B.  Com.  (Lond.)  is  essentially  a  modern  business  degree,  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  College  intensely  practical  training  courses  enable  any  ambitious 
man  or  woman  to  obtain  it  by  spare  time  study  at  home. 

At  the  March,  1922,  Intermediate  Examination,  less  than  half  the  success¬ 
ful  candidates  were  prepared  by  oral  training  centres,  and  of  the  balance 
no  less  than  45  per  cent,  were  coached  by  the  Metropolitan  College.  The 
moderate  fees  are  payable  by  instalments  if  desired,  and  coaching  until 
successful  is  guaranteed. 

To  learn  all  about  the  College,  its  work,  and  the  highly  qualified  Tutorial 
Staff,  write  now  for  the  Free  Guide — a  handsome  132-page  illustrated 
volume  packed  with  valuable  information.  Your  name  and  address  on  a 
postcard  is  sufficient.  Do  not  waste  the  winter  evenings,  but  write  to-day. 

METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE,  Dept.  378,  ST.  ALLANS. 
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Guildhall  School  of  Music 

Corporation  of  London. 

VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 

PRINCIPAL  : 

SIR  LANDON  RONALD,  F.R.A.M.,  F.G.S.M. 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  in  all  Musical  Subjects  and 

STAGE  TRAINING  in  Elocution,  Gesture,  Stage 

Dancing  and  Opera. 

COMPLETE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  at  in¬ 
clusive  fees,  £9  9s.  and  £12  12s.,  Opera  Class 
Saturdays. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR 
TEACHERS,  approved  by  Teachers  Registra¬ 
tion  Council. 

Autumn  Half  Term  commences  Monday,  Oct.  30 ih. 

Prospectus  and  Syllabus  of  Local  Centres 
and  Local  Schools  Examinations  (open 
to  general  public)  free. 


H.  SAXE  WYNDHAM,  Secretary. 

Telephone  No. :  Central  4459.  Telegrams:  "Euphonium,  Fleet,  London.” 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL 
OF  DALCROZE  EURHYTHMICS. 

23,  Store  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Visiting  Principal  :  Director  : 

Emile  Jaques-Dalcroze.  Percy  B.  Ingham,  B.A. 

Director  of  Musical  Studies  :  Ernes!:  Read,  F.R.A.M. 

THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT  is  accepted  by  the  Teachers  Registration 
Council  as  satisfying  the  conditions  of  Registration  in  respect  of  Training 
in  Teaching.  The  School  year  begins  Sept.  27th,  1922. 

Classes  in  single  subjects  (Rhythmic  Movement,  Plastic,  Solfege  and 
Improvisation)  begin  October  2nd.  Classes  in  single  Subjects  are  also  held 
in  many  provincial  centres. 

Vacation  Classes  will  be  held  in  London  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
For  details  apply : 

THE  DALCROZE  SCHOOL  OF  EURHVT.  MICS,  LIM.TED, 
23,  Store  Street,  London,  W.C.  1. 


MEDICAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

THE 

UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION 
POSTAL  INSTITUTION 

provides  courses  in  preparation  for  Medical  Preliminary  Examinations,  more 
particularly  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Full  preparation  in  all  subjects,  120  lessons,  6i  gns.  ;  but  the  number  of  lessons 
required  varies  according  to  the  students’  knowledge  at  starting.  Each  lesson 
consists  of  very  full  lesson  notes,  papers  of  questions,  and  answer-notes. 

Oral  tuition,  if  preferred,  private  or  in  class,  with  or  without  residence. 
Prospectus  and  full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 

Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A.  (Lond.), 

17,  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


THE  INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS : 

Grove  House,  Roehampton  Lane,  S.YV.  15. 

DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL  : 

Colet  Gardens,  W.  Kensington,  W.  14. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  M.A. 

Hon.  Treasurer:  Secretary: 

Mr.  A.  Dodds  Fairbairn.  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 


Students  are  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the  National  Froebel  Union. 
Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  as  to  Scholarships,  Loan  Fund,  and  Grants  from 
the  Board  of  Education  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal, 

MISS  E.  E.  LAWRENCE. 


The  Future  cireer  Association. 

j&djolastic 

Director  -  H.  Becker.  Established  190.). 

Qualified  Masters  and  Mistresses  in  any  Subject  always  obtain  good 

APPOINTMENTS 

through  the 

FUTURE  CAREER  ASSOCIATION. 

Employment  Specialists  for  Educated  Men  and  Women. 

NO  REGISTRATION  FEES. 

PARTNERSHIPS  IN  SCHOOLS  NEGOTIATED. 

Roland  House,  Old  Brompton  Road,  S.  Kensington,  S.W.7 


Memorials 


MURAL  TABLETS  IN  CAST,  ENGRAVED  AND 
REPOUSSE  BRONZE  OR  BRASS,  CARVED  OAK,  & c. 

SWANSER  &  SON,  ART  METAL  WORKERS 

Dept.  (E),  52,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.  2 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements.  Ruled  both  sides. 
Packed  In  Reams  of  480  Sheets  ..  ..  per  Ream,  4s.  3d. 

,,  ,,  960  ,,  . .  . .  ,,  8s.  6d. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Junior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Preliminary,  3  Books  1/10. 
Music  Paper,  2/6  100  Sheets. 

Remittances  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  Co.,  Wholesale  &  Retail  Stationers, 

Telephone  :  Chancery  7690.  63,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 
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A  Message  to  Musicians. 


THE 

INCORPORATED  SOCIETY 

OF 

MUSICIANS. 

THE  following  statement  is  intended  to  bring  before  musicians,  whether  performers  or  teachers, 
or  both,  the  imperative  need  which  now  exists  for  united  action  to  foster  the  growing  national 
interest  in  music,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  those  engaged  in  the  musical  profession,  and  to  secure 
for  music  its  proper  place  as  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  development  of  a  healthy  social  life. 

A  united  effort  by  all  competent  musicians  is  needed,  and  this  effort  can  be  made  effectually  if  they 
will  join  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians. 

The  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  was  founded  in  1882,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  com¬ 
prehensive  organisation  which  should  represent  every  branch  of  the  musical  profession.  The  first  broad 
divisions  of  this  profession  are  those  of  performers  and  of  teachers,  but  these  merge  into  each  other  at  many 
points,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  characteristics  of  the  musical  profession  that  eminence  as  a  teacher 
of  music  is  often  accompanied  or  preceded  by  a  distinguished  career  as  a  performer  or  composer.  The 
essential  unity  of  all  forms  of  musical  activity  is  thus  made  manifest,  and  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  com¬ 
position,  interpretation,  or  teaching  of  music  are  linked  together  by  the  bonds  of  a  single  interest  and  the 
claims  of  a  great  art. 

The  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  recognises  this  essential  unity,  and  seeks  to  foster  it  by 
admitting  to  its  roll  of  members  all  qualified  musicians,  whether  performers  or  teachers.  At  the  same  time 
the  Society  recognises  the  need  for  the  existence  of  other  associations  of  musicians,  made  up  of  those  who 
show  a  special  interest  in  some  one  branch  of  musical  work.  It  is  clearly  of  benefit  to  musical  progress  that 
there  should  be  centres  of  intensive  interest  where  sets  of  cognate  problems  may  be  thoroughly  explored. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  such  specialist  organisations  within  the  wide  field  of  music  should  each  have  a  valid 
justification  for  its  existence,  and  be  wholly  free  from  any  feeling  of  rivalry  or  hostility  towards  other  bodies. 
Beyond  this  it  may  be  urged  that  associations  and  individuals  engaged  in  musical  work  should  recognise 
that  they  share  one  great  inter*,  st,  namely,  a  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  art  by  enhancing  its 
place  in  public  esteem  and  by  ensuring  that  those  who  claim  the  honourable  title  of  musician  or  music 
teacher  shall  be  fitted  to  bear  it  worthily. 

It  is  on  this  common  ground  that  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  seeks  to  work.  It  does 
not  wish  to  discourage  or  impede  any  organisation  which  already  exists.  It  seeks  rather  to  furnish  a  means 
for  attaining  those  objects  which  are  sought  by  all  musicians  who  value  the  prestige  of  their  art.  Unity 
and  co-operation  are  essential  if  these  objects  are  to  be  attained,  and  therefore  the  Society  invites  all 
qualified  musicians  to  join  its  ranks. 

The  general  aims  of  the  Society  will  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  statement,  but  it  is  desirable 
to  invite  special  attention  to  the  work  which  a  comprehensive  body  such  as  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Musicians  can  accomplish  if  it  receives  the  support  of  musicians. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  a  marked  failure  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  distinguish  between  the  qualified 
teachers  and  those  who  are  not  qualified.  Music  and  musicians  have  suffered  disparagement  and  financial 
loss  through  the  fact  that  anybody,  however  ill-qualified,  may  offer  to  teach  music.  The  remedy  for  this 
must  be  provided  by  musicians  themselves,  and  a  united  effort  must  be  made  to  secure  for  qualified  musicians 
complete  freedom  from  the  competition  of  charlatans.  The  public  may  be  taught  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  bad  music  and  between  qualified  and  unqualified  teachers.  When  the  lesson  is  learned  the  position 
of  the  competent  musician,  whether  performer  or  teacher,  will  be  assured. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  to  instruct  the  public  on  this  matter  and 
to  secure  for  every  qualified  musician  a  proper  measure  of  consideration.  At  the  same  time  the  Society 
seeks  to  make  music  a  potent  factor  in  education  and  in  national  life,  by  uniting  all  musicians  in  the 
pursuit  of  those  aims  which  transcend  all  sectional  differences  and  are  to  be  attained  only  by  co-operation 
and  good  will. 

All  who  wish  to  become  members  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  are  invited  to  write  to  : — • 
The  General  Secretary,  19,  Berners  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


“  Bolshevism  in  Whitehall.” 

These  alarming  words  have  furnished  a  contents  bill 
for  hysterical  journals,  but  few  of  us  have  taken  them 
seriously.  It  may  be  that  we  were  wrong,  for  it  would 
seem  that  the  officials  of  the  Board  are  disposed  to 
think  as  lightly  of  Parliamentary  government  as  does 
any  Communist.  Their  recent  actions  have  included 
attempts  to  overcome  statutory  regulations  on  salaries 
by  means  of  official  circulars.  Now  they  proceed  to 
treat  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  if  it  had  no  existence. 
The  Rules  Publication  Act  of  1893  provided  that 
departmental  regulations  must  be  announced  in  the 
Gazette  at  least  forty  days  before  coming  into  operation, 
but  the  Board  chose  to  announce  the  new  Code  of 
Regulations  for  Elementary  Schools  in  the  Gazette  of 
the  25th  August  with  a  notice  that  they  would  come 
into  force  on  the  1st  October — thirty-six  days  later. 
The  interval  of  forty  days  was  clearly  intended  to  afford 
opportunity  for  representations  to  be  made  by  persons 
interested.  This  opportunity  is  reduced  by  four  days, 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  notice  was  published  in 
the  holiday  season  when  Local  Authorities  could  not  be 
called  together.  This  may  all  be  a  mere  oversight,  in 
no  way  to  be  ascribed  to  incipient  Bolshevism,  but  it 
calls  for  some  explanation  nevertheless. 

Young  Children. 

In  considering  the  significance  of  the  Board’s  oversight 
it  should  be  noted  that,  before  the  Act  of  1918  the 
Elementary  School  Code  could  not  become  operative 
until  it  had  been  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for 
at  least  one  month.  This  afforded  full  opportunity  for 
criticism.  In  the  Act  of  1918,  however,  an  obscure  line 
or  two  abolished  this  opportunity  and  substituted  the 
requirement  of  forty-days  notice  in  the  Gazette,  a  plan 
which  minimises  the  risk  of  tiresome  adverse  comment, 
especially  if  the  period  of  notice  is  so  arranged  that  no 
.  questions  are  likely  to  be  asked,  either  in  Parliament  or 
outside.  The  plan  also  allows  of  the  slipping  in  of 
regulations  which  are  desired  by  the  official  mind, 
although  they  have  been  refused  sanction  by  Parliament. 
Thus  the  present  Code  ignores  the  clear  intention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  parents  should  have  the  option 
of  sending  children  under  the  compulsory  age  to  school, 
and  gives  instead  .an  option  to  Local  Authorities  to 
refuse  admission  to  such  children.  Even  if  these  young 
children  are  admitted,  they  are  to  be  taught  by  unquali¬ 
fied  women,  and  where  they  form  a  majority  in  a  class 
that  class  is  to  be  ignored  in  reckoning  the  school  staff. 
These  regulations  are  in  harmony  with  the  desires  of 
the  Geddes  Committee,  but  this  body  was  not  appointed 
to  make  our  laws,  either  directly  or  through  the  medium 
of  Government  officials. 


Secondary  School  Regulations. 

If  the  edicts  of  State  departments  are  to  have  the 
force  of  statutes  we  must  rewrite  all  our  books  on 
constitutional  law.  Evidence  of  the  far-reaching  changes 
which  such  edicts  may  produce  in  our  social  life  is  to  be 
found  in  the  new  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools, 
wherein  the  number  of  free  place  entrants  in  each  area 
is  to  be  strictly  rationed  to  an  average  maximum  of 
25  per  cent,  per  school,  and  admission,  alike  for  free 
places  and  paying  pupils,  is  to  depend  on  an  examination 
which  will  be  necessarily  competitive,  since  there  is  a 
shortage  of  secondary  school  places.  Preparatory 
departments  in  secondary  schools  are  to  be  abolished. 
These  changes  will  result  in  a  great  extension  of 
independent  schools  to  provide  for  young  pupils  of 
pre-secondary  school  age  and  for  those  who  are  excluded 
from  State  secondary  schools  b}^  failure  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  test.  Such  extension  of  independent  schools 
is  to  be  welcomed,  provided  that  the  steps  are  taken  to 
secure  efficiency.  This  is  possible  under  the  Act  of  1918, 
and  the  inspection  which  is  made  obligatory  under  that 
Act  should  be  carried  out.  Otherwise  "the  efficient 
independent  schools  will  be  exposed  to  the  illegal 
competition  of  a  mushroom  growth  of  cheap  academies. 
The  proposed  competitive  test  will  introduce  a  new 
examination  for  all  children  of  eleven  whose  parents 
may  desire  to  send  them  to  a  State  secondary  school. 

“S.O.S.” 

These  recent  proceedings  of  the  Board  must  not  be 
unfairly  condemned.  They  are  the  outcome  of  an 
honest  desire  to  help  the  economists  and  to  placate  the 
Treasury.  In  one  sense  they  may  be  regarded  as  a 
call  for  help  from  officials  who  are  sincerely  anxious  to 
preserve  the  fabric  of  education  but  are  driven  reluctantly 
to  abandon  their  ideals.  This  has  involved  them  in 
what  appears  to  be  an  illicit  extension  of  their  legal 
powers,  a  thing  which  is  doubtless  as  uncomfortable 
for  them  as  it  is  distressing  to  their  friends.  Their 
plight  calls  for  sympathy  and  help.  Perhaps  the  best 
form  of  help  would  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  a 
real  Board  of  Education,  made  up  of  representatives 
of  the  public  (Parliament  and  Local  Authorities)  and 
of  the  teachers.  Such  a  Board  would  be  responsible  to 
Parliament  through  its  President  and  Parliamentary 
Secretary,  and  would  be  charged  with  the  task  of 
exercising  supervision  over  our  educational  system. 
It  would  suggest  improvements,  initiate  legislation, 
and  frame  regulations.  The  existence  of  a  representative 
body  of  this  kind  would  absolve  the  officials  of  the  Board 
from  the  necessity  of  trying  their  hands  as  legislators 
or  of  straining  statutes  to  breaking  point.  They  would 
be  free  to  exercise  their  proper  functions  as  servants 
of  the  public  ;  or  of  the  Crown,  if  they  prefer  that 
description. 
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Education  at  the  British  Association. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Science  Section  of  the  British  Association,  as 
reported  in  the  Press,  were  notably  educational  or 
strictly  scientific.  An  excellent  presidential  address  by 
Sir  Richard  Gregory  gave  a  timely  warning  against  the 
dangers  of  over-specialised  science  teaching  in  schools, 
and  urged  a  return  to  the  more  general  treatment  of 
science  which  was  advocated  by  T.  H.  Huxley. 
Experience  of  late  years  has  shown  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  chemists  who  are  not  scientists  in  any  wide 
sense,  and  Sir  Richard  does  well  to  remind  us  that  we 
need  men  and  women  who  have  a  scientific  habit  of 
mind  and  a  knowledge  of  principles.  The  Section  gave 
attention  to  some  of  the  new  methods  of  teaching  and 
also  to  the  problems  of  child  study.  Dr.  Kimmins 
furnished  the  newspaper  reporters  with  some  excellent 
copy  in  the  shape  of  stories  about  children  who  are 
humorous  or  humorless.  On  the  latter  he  has  promised 
a  further  report,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not 
overlook  the  possibility  that  the  boy  who  professed 
complete  inability  to  laugh  was  merely  laughing 
inwardly  at  the  investigator.  The  Association  would 
perhaps  do  well  to  consider  whether  education  or 
agriculture  are  “  sciences.”  Their  operations  must  be 
based  on  scientific  principles,  but  that  is  not  to  say 
that  they  are  sciences  in  themselves. 

London’s  University  Problem. 

Writing  in  the  English  Review  for  September,  Mr. 
T.  L.  Humberstone  warmly  advocates  the  immediate 
development  of  a  new  University  of  London  as  a  great 
civic,  national  and  imperial  enterprise.  He  has  in  mind 
the  picture  of  a  great  institution  embracing  all  existing 
schools,  colleges  and  other  places  where  studies  of 
university  standing  are  pursued.  He  suggests  that  the 
site  in  Gower  Street,  offered  by  the  Government,  should 
be  covered  by  noble  buildings  arising  after  the  Great 
War  as  St.  Paul’s  arose  after  the  Great  Fire.  This 
analogy  merits  consideration  since  it  ignores  one  vital 
difference  between  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  the  proposed 
new  building.  The  one  was  and  is  the  acknowledged 
centre  of  a  diocese,  whereas  the  other  would  have  to 
win  for  itself  recognition  as  the  academic  centre  for  the 
whole  of  London  and  its  surroundings.  Such  recog¬ 
nition  will  not  be  readily  gained,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  apart  from  considerations  of  logical  symmetry, 
there  is  any  advantage  in  aiming  at  only  one  University 
for  London.  Scotland,  with  a  smaller  population,  has 
four  Universities  ;  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  have 
two  each.  A  University  is  a  confraternity  of  teachers 
and  students,  and  mere  bigness  is  a  positive  handicap 
to  certain  important  features  of  its  work. 


Teaching  Conditions  in  New  Zealand. 

A  correspondent  in  New  Zealand  says  : — 

"I  do  not  consider  teaching  conditions  here  are 
nearly  as  good  as  at  home,  nor  are  the  position  and 
status  of  the  teacher  as  good.  Salaries  may  be  slightly 
higher  (I  do  not  think  they  are  on  the  present  home 
scale),  but  the  cost  of  living  is  so  very  much  greater 
(especially  as  regards  housing,  labour,  clothing, 
travelling  and  holidays)  that  the  money  is  not  worth 
as  much.  As  an  example,  for  a  flat  of  three  small 
rooms  (unfurnished)  with  a  bathroom  I  have  to  pay 
£2  5s.  per  week,  inclusive  of  electric  light  but  exclusive 
of  gas  for  cooking  and  heating. 

“  My  qualifications  in  Domestic  Science  are  at  a 
discount  in  this  country,  as  the  University  of  New 
Zealand  has  a  degree  in  Domestic  Science,  and  therefore 
I  cannot  get  full  recognition  by  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment.  Teachers  throughout  are  graded,  salaries  being 
according  to  grade,  the  Technical  grading  (under  which 
I  come)  being  in  two  divisions — Division  I,  Professional ; 
Division  II,  General.  I  am  not  admitted  to  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Division  as  I  do  not  hold  a  degree  and  my 
English  diplomas  are  not  recognised  as  the  equivalent — 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  salary  (£350  p.a.)  is 
£54  in  advance  of  the  highest  grading  salary  in  the 
General  Division.  Should  I  leave  the  Technical  College 
and  take  up  teaching  elsewhere  in  the  Dominion  I 
should  only  get  my  grading  salary  (maximum  about 
£260).  Also  at  the  expiration  of  my  contract — five 
years  from  1920 — I  suppose  the  Department  would  feel 
justified  in  reducing  my  salary  to  its  grading  scale  ; 
as  it  is,  I  get  no  increase  in  salary  during  my  five 
years  here. 

“  Hours  are  much  longer  than  in  England — thirty 
hours  per  week  in  a  practical  subject ;  evening  work  is 
not  optional,  nor  does  it  carry  additional  payment. 
Classes,  especially  in  domestic  science,  are  much  larger. 
I  have  laundry  and  housewifery  classes  of  26,  25,  and 
24  pupils,  and  no  cookery  class  of  less  than  20  pupils  ; 
and  with  these  large  classes  I  am  teaching  29  hours 
10  minutes  per  week,  and  have  an  additional  45  minutes 
duty. 

TRAVELLERS’  JOY. 

O  for  the  joys  of  the  open  road 

And  a  friend  who  will  walk  with  me  ; 

Then  over  the  hill  and  down  the  dale, 

Light- stepping,  careless  and  free, 

And  none  so  happy  as  we. 

0  for  the  scent  of  the  pure  keen  air, 

Smoke  of  the  cities  far  away, 

Elowering  hedgerows,  blossoming  trees, 

As  we  swing  along  on  the  broad  highway 
In  the  joy  of  sunlit  day. 

Then  O  for  the  peace  of  the  homeward  road 
In  the  stillness  of  pale  starlight, 

The  cheering  sight  of  the  little  inn, 

Whose  lights  are  twinkling  gold  and  white  ; 
Our  journeying  ends  at  night. 

Gurita  Price. 
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THE  “EQUAL  PAY  ”  FALLACY. 

By  May  Ervant,  B.Sc. 


“  What  I  demand,”  said  the  drone  to  the  busy  bee, 
“  is  equal  pay  for  equaUwork.”  "  What  you  are  after,” 
retorted  the  shrewd  old  bee,  “  is  the  best  honey  rate  of 
pay  for  no  work  at  all.”  And  the  sooner  the  best 
workers  in  all  professions  realise  that  those  who  call 
loudest  for  equal  pay  are  generally  the  drones  or  the 
incapable,  the  better  it  will  be,  both  for  them  and  their 
profession. 

Few  phrases  are  so  meaningless,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  misleading.  What  two  persons  ever  did  work 
exactly  equal  in  value  ?  Clerks  of  equal  status  may  be 
paid  at  the  same  rate,  but  one^may  be  as  determined 
to  play  the  fool  in  the  office  as  another  is  to  make  his 
employer  a  millionaire.  Doctors  may  claim  equal  fees, 
but  some  are  safe  healers  and  others  quick  killers. 
The  phrase  practically  assumes  that  the  best  worker, 
be  he  teacher,  cobbler,  or  Cabinet  Minister,  is  of  no 
greater  value  than  the  poorest.  It  is  of  course  to  the 
interest  of  the  poor  or  mediocre  craftsman  that  this  view 
should  prevail.  Put  into  practice  the  phrase  would 
bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  the  exact  opposite  of  that 
of  payment  commensurate  with  work  ;  it  would  lead 
to  a  flat  rate  of  payment,  with  little  or  no  consideration 
of  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  product.  Pride  in  the 
quality  of  work  would  tend  to  disappear  for  want  of 
appreciation. 

At  the  present  time  the  phrase  is  frequently  on  the 
tongue  of  that  vast  body  of  women  teachers  who  argue 
(and  sometimes  believe)  that  because  men  and  women 
in  the  teaching  profession  do  equal  work  they  should 
receive  equal  pay.  Whether  the  Miss  or  Mrs.  Smiths 
in  the  profession  do  on  the  whole  work  equal  to  or  better 
than  the  Mr.  Smiths  must  ever  remain  a  matter  of 
opinion,  on  which  each  sex  will  claim  the  privilege  of 
deciding  in  its  own  favour.  One  thing  at  least  seems 
certain,  and  that  is,  that  women  teachers  have  not 
thought  out  their  argument  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
Most  people  will  agree  that  the  larger  the  c]ass,  the  greater 
as  a  rule  is  the  teacher’s  work.  If  therefore  the  amount 
of  work  is  to  govern  the  rate  of  pay,  teachers  must  be 
paid  according  to  the  size  of  their  classes.  Again, 
those  who  have  wide  experience  of  teachers  and  their 
work  know  that  the  best  supplementary  teachers  are 
of  greater  value  as  teachers  than  the  poorest  certificated 
teachers.  If,  then,  teachers  are  to  receive  pay  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  work,  the  former  must  receive  a 
higher  rate  of  salary  than  the  latter.  Again,  as  a  teacher 
approaches  the  retiring  age,  he  is,  as  a  rule,  capable  of 
less  work  than  formerly.  Apparently  then  his  salary 
must  be  reduced,  and  that  at  a  time  when  his  need  may 
be  greatest.  If  pay  and  work  are  to  be  really  commen¬ 
surate,  who  is  to  judge  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  work  done  ? 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  question,  too,  which 
makes  the  phrase  a  particularly  dangerous  one  when 
teachers  apply  it  to  themselves.  It  is  suicidal  for  the 
teaching  profession  to  equate  its  work  against  the  rates 
of  pay  that  are  now  in  existence.  A  schoolmaster 
receiving  £350  a  year  may  quite  well  be  of  greater 
value  to  the  community  than  a  millionaire.  A  principal 
of  a  college  may  receive  a  thousand  a  year,  while  his 
services,  in  respect  of  the  higher  aspects  of  life,  may  be 


of  immeasurably  greater  value  than  that  of  business 
men  making  a  hundred  thousand.  “  If  I  were  as  well 
qualified  in  my  profession  as  you  are  in  yours,”  said  a 
solicitor  a  short  time  ago  to  an  inspector  of  schools  of 
several  years’  experience  and  holding  university  dis¬ 
tinctions,  “  I  should  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a 
High  Court  Judgeship  at  £5,000  a  year.”  That  inspector’s 
salary  was  £300.  The  teacher  should  fight,  not  for  pay 
for  so  much  work,  but  for  a  salary  liberal  enough  to  free 
him  from  financial  worries  and  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
and  educate  his  family.  He  should  fight  to  bring  salaries 
of  those  concerned  with  education  into  line  with 
salaries  in  other  professions  for  men  and  women  of 
similar  educational  attainments  and  intellectual  and 
moral  worth. 

One  of  the  worst  things  that  can  happen  to  hinder 
the  fight  will  be  for  women  to  perpetuate  the  cry  of 
“  equal  pay.”  If  women  teachers  succeed  in  convincing 
the  country  that  women  are  more  valuable  teachers 
than  men,  a  lowering  of  salaries  must  inevitably  follow. 
Men’s  salaries  have  to  be  adjusted  on  the  assumption 
that  most  of  them  have  to  maintain  families,  and  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  women  teachers  that  this  standpoint 
be  taken.  Women  will  do  wisely  to  let  the  economic 
problem  of  the  married  man  decide  the  approximate 
salaries  -of  qualified  teachers,  and  to  content  themselves 
with  salaries  which,  while  actually  slightly  lower,  yet 
render  them  (and  no  one  knows  this  better  than  women 
teachers  who  have  married  one  of  the  profession) 
economically  far  better  off  than  married  men  teachers. 
Where  but  a  definite  amount  is  available  for  salaries, 
the  man’s  salary  must  suffer  if  those  for  men  and 
women  are  equalised.  This  may  well  lead  to  the  gradual 
elimination  of  men  from  the  elementary  teaching 
profession.  The  result  so  far  as  women’s  salaries  are 
concerned  will  be  serious,  for  they  must  tend  to  descend 
towards  the  level  of  women’s  wages  in  tasks,  such  as 
dressmaking  and  millinery,  which  *are  peculiarly  their 
own.  Let  the  women  teachers  beware  lest  in  their 
desire  for  a  brief  temporary  advantage  they  lose  more 
than  they  can  gain. 

Note  by  the  Editor. 

The  foregoing  is  printed  as  an  interesting  contribution 
to  an  important  discussion.  It  should  not  be  taken  to 
represent  the  views  of  The  Educational  Times. 


The  Poetic  Procession.  A  Beginner’s  Introduction  to  English 
Poetry  :  J.  F.  Roxburgh.  (Oxford.  Basil  Blackwell.) 

This  little  volume  contains  the  substance  of  two  lectures 
delivered  to  the  Brighton  branch  of  the  Workers’  Educational 
Association,  and  tells  in  a  manner  full  of  interest  and  charm  the 
story  of  English  poetry  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present 
day. 

In  some  ninety  pages  Mr.  Roxburgh  has  managed  to  present 
and  illustrate  the  main  characteristics  of  the  several  groups  of 
poets  which  have  dominated  English  literature  during  the  last 
four  centuries. 

One  wonders  how  the  author  has  managed  to  say  so  much  in 
so  little  space,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  behind  clear  im¬ 
pressions  of  so  many  poets.  Many  of  us  have  felt  the  need  for 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  poetry,  brief,  informing,  and 
stimulating.  This  Mr.  Roxburgh  in  the  present  volume  has 
supplied,  and  we  are  sure  his  little  book  will  be  widely  welcomed. 
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SECONDARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULA  IN  ENGLAND  &  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


By  A.  D’Arcy  Chapman,  M.A.  (Camb.)  ;  Ed.D.  (Harvard), 
Lecturer  in  Education,  St.  Mark’s  College,  Chelsea. 


A  very  interesting  comparison  of  the  ideals  and 
ambitions  of  school  administrators  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States  is  made  when  one  compares,  in  the 
abstract,  the  curricula  in  vogue  in  the  two  countries. 

In  drawing  up  a  curriculum  for  a  school,  there  are  two 
elements  involved.  Certain  subjects  of  study  are  of 
such  universal  importance  that  they  cannot  be  omitted, 
and  are,  therefore,  to  be  found  as  part  of  the  instruction 
of  every  school.  Such  subjects  may  be  called  constants. 
Then  there  are  other  subjects  of  study,  which,  though 
valuable,’  cannot  be  said  to  be  necessary  to  the  education 
of  every  pupil.  These  may  be  called  variables.  As  to 
what  subjects  should  be  constants  and  what  variables, 
opinions  differ. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  federal  power  or  administra¬ 
tive  machinery  corresponding  to  our  Board  of  Education 
whereby  the  centralised  control .  or  supervision  of 
secondary  schools  can  be  developed.  Each  State  is 
autonomous  in  educational  matters.  Consequently 
there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  and  co-ordination  in  educa¬ 
tional  affairs  among  the  48  states.  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  up  to  a  few  years  ago  secondary  education 
consisted  of  four  years  schooling  from  the  age  of  14  up. 
Now  there  is  a  widespread  tendency  in  all  States  to 
organise  the  complete  school  system  upon  a  6-3-3  plan — 
first,  an  elementary  school  of  six  grades  (a  “  grade  ” 
is  a  year’s  work  and  the  word  corresponds  to  “standard” 
in  the  English  elementary  school),  then  six  grades  of 
secondary  education — three  years  Junior  High  School, 
followed  by  three  years  Senior  High  School.  Of  the 
many  factors  concerned  to  make  such  a  change  desirable, 
an  important  one  is  the  attempt  to  adapt  the  school 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  individual  differences  among 
pupils  in  capacities,  aptitudes,  interests  and  future 
activities,  as  well  as  to  the  differentiated  needs  of 
society.  Consequently  the  Junior  High  School  period  is 
looked  upon  as  one  in  which  the  pupil  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  explore  and  test  out  his  capacities, 
aptitudes,  and  interests.  The  curriculum  contains  a 
variety  of  subjects,  out  of  which  the  pupil  with 
educational  guidance  is  able  to  elect  those  which  appeal 
to  him.  During  the  three  years  there  are  as  many 
variables  as  it  is  possible  for  the  school  to  offer,  while 
the  constants  are  those  subjects  which  are  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  social-civic,  economic-vocational,  and 
avocational-individualistic  *aims  of  education. 

By  the  age  of  fifteen,  after  passing  through  the 
Junior  High  School,  it  is  highly  possible  that  the  pupil 
will  now  have  a  very  good  idea  as  to  where  his  main 
interest  regarding  subjects  lies,  and  possibly  he  may 
have  also  made  certain  tentative  choices  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  work  he  wishes  to  follow  for  a  livelihood. 
He  enters  the  Senior  High  School  and  he  finds  that  he 
can  group  himself  with  others  whose  dominant  interests, 
abilities,  and  destinies  appear  similar  to  his  own.  He 


*  A.  J.  Inglis,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  p.  368. 


notices  that  in  the  curriculum  there  are  certain  constants, 
determined  by  the  authorities  according  to  the  aims 
above  mentioned,  which  he  must  take.  He  secs  there 
are  special  curricula,  each  containing  a  group  of  subjects 
which  are  necessary  for  some  definite  purpose  as  leading 
to  business,  industrial,  agricultural,  domestic,  university 
or  other  requirements.  He  registers  for  that  one  special 
curriculum  which  meets  with  his  own  need.  Lastly, 
he  can  choose  certain  subjects  because  he  likes  them  for 
themselves  ;  these  are  in  the  nature  of  a  hobby  to  him. 
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To  co-ordinate  the  various  subjects  and  curricula,  each 
is  valued  according  to  a  definite  scheme.  Generally  the 
equivalent  of  four  units  of  work  are  required  every 
year,  thus  making  sixteen  units,  obtained  by  examina¬ 
tion,  for  the  successful  graduation  from  High  School. 

In  the  curriculum  of  the  Senior  High  School  there  are 
thus  three  areas  to  be  considered.  Possibly  the  diagram 
makes  the  procedure  clear.  The  point  to  be  brought 
out  is  that  as  the  pupil  proceeds  through  the  two 
secondary  schools,  he  is,  within  certain  limits,  allowed 
more  and  more  free  choice  as  to  the  subjects  he  studies. 
In  other  words  the  curriculum  becomes  more  and  more 
flexible. 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  the  curriculum  of  the  English 
Secondary  School.  The  secondary  school  period,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  United  States,  starts  presumably  at  the 
age  of  12.  At  about  16  years  the  pupil  must  pass  the 
“  First  Examination,”  and  which  one  of  the  seven  it 
will  be  is  decided  generally  by  the  authorities  of  the 
school.  If  London  University  is  chosen,  then  the 
London  syllabus  in  English  and  arithmetic  is  a  constant  ; 
if  it  is  Oxford,  then  the  Oxford  syllabus  in  English  is  a 
constant.  But,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  seven 
subjects  set  forth  in  the  Board’s  Regulations  for 
Secondary  Schools  are  constants,  and  if  one  of  these  is 
chosen  for  the  examination,  then  the  inflexible  syllabus 
of  that  one  subject  in  the  examination  is  the  constant. 
The  variables  are  determined  mostly  as  suggested  in 
the  diagram,  for  it  is  not  often  that  the  pupil  has  the 
opportunity  to  express  his  own  wishes  in  the  matter. 
The  “  First  Examination  ”  is  passed  normally  and  the 
pupil  elects  to  remain  longer  at  school.  He  has  now 
the  opportunity  of  choosing,  within  the  means  of  his 
school,  among  three  highly  specialised  courses  ;  into 
one  of  these  he  fits  himself  for  two  years  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  takes  the  higher  examination.  In  other 
words,  the  curriculum  becomes  less  flexible. 

The  interesting  feature  of  this  curriculum  comparison 
is  possibly  apparent  to  the  reader.  The  curriculum 
maker  in  the  two  countries  can  be  likened  to  the  architect 
planning  a  house.  He  can  conceive  of  the  attic  first, 
and  having  devised  an  elaborate  plan  of  it,  he  then 
proceeds  through  the  lower  stories  in  a  descending  order 
to  the  cellar  and  fashions  these  to  suit  his  finely  con¬ 
ceived  •  attic.  Or,  he  can  survey  the  material  at  his 
command,  firmly  plan  his  cellar  accordingly  and  step 
by  step  devise  the  upper  stories  and  harmonise  his  attic 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  whole  plan.  The  attic  is  the 
university,  the  upper  story  is  the  secondary  school,  the 
lower  is  the  elementary  school,  and  the  cellar  is  the 
infant  school.  In  both  countries  education  is  guided 
by  the  ideal  of  democracy  so  that  the  individual  and 
society  may  find  fulfilment  each  in  the  other.  But  it  is 
to  be  seen  that  one  country  is  selective  in  its  methods 
and  seeks  to  educate  the  favoured  ;  while  the  other  is 
extensive  and  aims  to  educate  the  masses.  In  England 
the  aim  is  concentration  and  the  ideal  of  English 
educators  is  specialisation  so  that  a  man  may  have  power 
and  mastery  in  a  particular  line  of  thought.  This  is 
expressed  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  their  memoranda 
on  advanced  courses,  page  10,  in  these  words  : — “  They 
(the  Board)  are  of  opinion  that  what  is  just  now  most 
needed  is  concentration,  and  that  any  addition  to,  or 
subdivision  of,  the  three  types  of  course  now  recognised 
would  be  attended  by  serious  risk.”  On  the  other  hand, 
American  educators  aim  to  arrive  at  the  goal  in  a 
different  way.  They  want  to  develop  every  gift  with 
which  their  citizens  are  endowed.  To  do  this  they  give 
the  pupil  two  years  more  of  liberal  school  studies  than 
the  English  pupil  theoretically  gets.  Through  the  school 
curriculum  the  American  pupil  has  the  opportunity  to 
diagnose  and  display  every  talent  he  possesses. 
“  Education  is  a  democracy,  both  within  and  without 
the  school,  should  develop  in  each  individual  the  know¬ 
ledge,  interests,  ideals,  habits,  and  powers  whereby  he 
will  find  his  place  and  use  that  place  to  shape  both 
himself  and  society  toward  ever  nobler  ends.”* 

*  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Bulletin  No,  35,  p.  9. 


AN  OLD  LEXICON, 

By  E.  H.  Williams. 

One  sometimes  comes  across  entertaining  reading  in 
the  most  unlikely  places,  and  of  all  places  a  dictionary 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  unpromising.  Dictionaries 
in  the  old  days,  however,  were  not  the  things  they  are 
now.  They  were  anything  but  scientific,  but  they  often 
reflected  something  of  their  compiler’s  personality,  his 
little  likes  and  dislikes.  Everybody  will  at  once  think  of 
Johnson’s  famous  work.  On  the  writer’s  shelf,  however, 
reposes  an  even  more  amusing  book  than  the  Doctor’s. 
It  is  an  old  and  battered  Latin  dictionary,  with  the  front 
pages  missing  and  therefore  the  author’s  name,  but  his 
initials,  x\.  L.,  may  be  seen  appended  to  an  epistle 
dedicatory  in  Latin  hexameters  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
inscribed  to  a  certain  Venerable  Viro  Duo  Baldvino 
Harney  a  Medico-Philevangelico  Collegii  Londinensis.and 
in  which  the  name  of  the  said  Harney  is  very  skilfully 
introduced.  The  date  is  known  from  the  Dictionary  of 
Events  included,  which  begins  religiously  with  A.M.  1, 
Orbis  condi  tus  :  Adam  Formatus,  and  leaves  off  at  1734. 

A.  L.,  whoever  he  was,  showed  himself  to  be  a  staunch 
Royalist  who  hated  the  Hanoverians  and  was  not  afraid 
to  show  his  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts  even  in  1735,  only 
twenty  years  after  the  first  Jacobite  rising,  for  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Events  appear  the  following  : — 

1648.  D.  Carolus  I.  Rex  Britann,  causa  Religionis 
et  Legum  Martyr.  (Death  of  Charles  I,  King 
of  Britain  and  Martyr  in  the  cause  of  Religion 
and  the  Laws.) 

1674.  Jo.  Milton,  immanissimi  Parricidii  defensor, 
Grammaticus,  abut  ad  plures.  (John  Milton, 
writer,  and  defender  of  that  cruel  and  parricidal 
act,  went  to  join  the  great  majority.) 

In  the  Dictionary  of  Names  and  Places  we  have — 
Cacus  :  the  son  of  Vulcan,  a  great  Tory  and  Cow-stealer, 
and  a  fellow  of  vast  strength. 

Stage  plays  the  author  plainly  detested,  for  opposite 
the  date  1616  we  see,  not  Shakespeare’s  venerable  name, 
but  “  ob.  Jo.  Bond,  an  erudite  commentator.” 

A.  L.’s  patriotism  may  be  judged  from  these  : — 

Londinium  :  the  city  of  London  .  .  .  Since  the  late 
dreadful  fire,  it  hath  risen,  like  a  Phoenix,  out  of 
its  ashes.  Long  may  it  prosper. 

Anglia  : . A  plentiful  country,  furnished  with 

all  necessaries  and  delights  of  life.  Abounding  with 
mines,  metals  (note  the  order),  cattle,  coals,  dogs 
of  several  sorts,  Mastiffs,  hounds,  Spaniels,  all 
provisions  for  back  and  belly  ;  flesh,  fish,  beef,  beer, 
wool,  etc.  (How  we  wish  this  were  true  to-day  !) 

Unlike  most  compilers,  our  scribe  had  a  sense  of 
humour,  e.g.,  Xantippe  :  Socrates  his  wife,  who  was  so 
fiery  that  when  she  had  scolded  him  out  of  doors  she 
cast  water  upon  him,  and  when  his  neighbours  laughed 
at  him,  he  said,  I  knew  thunder  would  end  in  a  shower. 

He  had  also  his  share  of  worldly  wisdom  ;  Plutus  is 
the  God  of  Riches  :  when  he  cometh  toward  one,  he  is 
feigned  to  be  lame,  but  as  he  goeth  away  from  one  he  is 
winged,  because  Riches  come  slowly  but  go  away  apace  : 
he  is  also  pictured  blind,  because  commonly  he  cometh 
to  those  that  are  most  unworthy. 

A.  L.  has  a  quaint  wit  and  a  pleasant  fancy.  Peace 
to  his  ashes  ! 
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THE  LATE  DR.  SOPHIE  BRYANT. 

By  Mary  Wall. 


“  She  lies  below  the  fields  of  spotless  snow  which 

cover  the  Monarch  of  the  Alps . the  great  soul 

who  loved  the  mountains  from  the  time  of  her  childhood 
above  Lough  Erne,  in  County  Fermanagh.  Then  she 
used  to  wonder  what  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains,  across  the  lake  .  .  .  .” 

So  says  the  beautiful  valedictory  note  issued  by 
Doctor  Bryant’s  devoted  niece,  Miss  Sophie  Nicholls, 
and  sent  by  her  to  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Sophie 
Bryant,  when  informing  them  that  her  body  had  been 
found  and  that  the  long  spell  of  wearing  anxiety  as  to 
her  fate  was  over  at  last. 

It  is  more  than  a  great  educationist  who  has  been 
taken  away  from  us  while  she  stood  but  just  at  the 
threshold  of  old  age.  Doctor  Bryant’s  life  was  full 
and  rich  and  useful  and  always  inspiring  and  beautiful 
on  each  of  its  many  sides. 

The  daughter  of  the  late  Reverend  W.  A.  Willock, 
D.D.,  of  Dublin,  who  himself  played  a  worthy  part  in 
the  movement  for  national  education  in  her  beloved 
country  ;  a  fearless  mountaineer  in  the  days  of  her 
strength  ;  a  wife,  tragically  widowed  ere  her  twentieth 
year  and  turning  her  still  girlish  energies  almost 
immediately  into  that  educational  channel  where  her 
ability  and  sympathy  were  to  prove  truly  valuable  to 
so  many  ;  the  first  woman  to  take  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Science  in  the  Moral  Science  branch  (1884)  ;  the 
successor  to  the  famous  Mary  Buss  at  that  famous 
North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls  where  she 
had  first  been  Mathematical  Mistress  ;  a  past  president 
of  the  Association  of  Headmistresses  ;  a  member  of 
the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  serving  on  Royal  Commissions  on  Education  and 
on  Secondary  Education — these  are  some  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  and  distinctive  achievements  of  this  versatile 
and  most  lovable  woman  between  the  years  when  she 
addressed  herself  a  childless  young  widow  to  the  stern 
businessmf  living  and  the  time  when  she  retired  in  1918. 

Meantime  she  had  written  many  books  on  moral  and 
educational  matters  and  on  her  own  favourite  subject — 
that  “  Celtic  Psychology  ”  of  which  she  was  at  once  so 
characteristic  and  so  attractive  an  example. 

During  the  War  she  laboured  in  supplying  comforts 
to  Irish  prisoners  of  war,  as  an  active  member  of  the 
Irishwoman’s  Association.  She  was  ever  an  indefatigable 
worker,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  by  speech  and 
with  her  pen,  for  the  welfare  of  Ireland  ;  and  none 
rejoiced  more  truly  than  she  did  when  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  marked  the  first  step  towards  the  healing 
of  the  age-long  feud  between  the  beloved  land  of  her 
birth  and  the  country  in  which  she  had  worked  so 
earnestly. 

The  closing  years  of  her  life  were  devoted  to  what 
may  well  prove  her  greatest  monument — her  masterly 
exposition  of  the  Ancient  Laws  and  Customs  of  Ireland, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Senchus  Mor. 

Dector  Bryant  passed  the  proofs  of  her  ms.  just 
before  leaving  for  her  Alpine  holiday  whereon  she  met 
her  death.  The  book  will  be  issued  in  the  autumn.  Its 


compilation  was  indeed  a  labour  of  love.  She  says  in 
her  “  Foreword  ”  that  “  for  the  satisfaction  of  her 
own  soul  ”  she  was  moved  to  write  this  book,  as  part 
of  the  process  in  volved  in  her  study  of  the  great  book 
of  the  Ancient  Laws. 

In  Doctor  Bryant’s  posthumous  volume  those  who 
have  not  the  time  nor  the  means,  as  well  as  all  who  lack 
her  trained  historical  sense  and  ability  to  sift  funda¬ 
mental  points  from  a  mass  of  archaic  details,  may  learn 
all  that  is  usefully  to  be  known  about  the  Senchus  Mor  ; 
what  the  “  Great  Immemorial  Custom  ”  was  and  how 
it  was  maintained  among  the  Irish  people  for  over  one 
thousand  years  ;  how  Henry  II  strove  to  introduce 
English  Law  in  its  place  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  of 
the  enactments  that  had  to  be  made  (1367)  to  prevent 
the  English  settlers  from  adopting  the  Old  Irish  Laws  ! 

Apart  from  its  tragic  interest  in  that  the  brain  and 
heart  that  inspired  it  and  the  hand  that  wrote  it  lie 
stilled  in  death,  this  work  will  have  unique  interest  for 
educationists  and  for  all  concerned  with  Government 
departmental  work  and  law-making  in  our  own  times. 

One  of  the  author’s  footnotes  to  the  section  on  “  The 
Law  of  Fosterage  ”  tells  us  that  in  1869  the  Protestant 
Orphan  Society  of  Ireland  adopted  the  “  true  family  ” 
system  of  fosterage  after  it  had  proved  the  failure  to 
rear  children  successfully  by  means  of  the  “  non-family  ” 
system  of  the  Charter  Schools  and  the  “  half-family  ” 
system  of  the  foundling  hospitals.  In  England  we  have 
during  the  past  few  years  seen  the  discredited  workhouse 
system  give  place,  as  regards  pauper  children,  to  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  nature  of  fosterage. 

A  burning  problem  of  to-day — that  of  “  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  ” — was  dealt  with  by  these  Brehon 
Law-makers  of  Old  Ireland  in  a  way  many  progressive 
thinkers  would  welcome  to-day.  The  text  says  :  “  If  a 
woman  hath  the  full  work  of  a  woman,  whether  it 
(the  work)  be  productive  or  non-productive,  she  shall 
obtain  the  value  of  the  full  work  of  a  man.” 

How  truly  we  read  the  lesson  of  her  own  useful  life 
in  that  closing  sentence  from  her  work  on  “  The  Genius 
of  the  Gael  ”  : — 

■“  Out  of  long  tribulation,  it  .  .  .  arises  and  renews 
its  strength,  using  now  in  the  wider  circles  of  the 
English-speaking  world  its  gift  of  drawing  out  the 
fine  humanity  of  others,  which,  in  practice,  is  the 
essence  of  the  genius  of  the  Gael.” 


All  Shorthand  Records  Broken  :  Triumph  of  English 
System  in  America. 

News  has  reached  this  country  of  the  brilliant  triumph  of 
Pitman  writers  in  Open  Championship  Contests  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters’  Association 
at  New  London,  when  Mr.  Nathan  Behrin  qualified  in  the  200, 
240,  and  280  words  a  minute  tests,  each  of  five  minutes’  duration, 
with  the  remarkable  average  of  99£  per  cent,  accuracy,  and  was 
awarded  the  Association’s  Shorthand  Championship  Trophy. 
Mr.  John  F.  Daly,  who  created  a  world's  record  last  year  with 
99  per  cent,  accuracy  in  the  240  test,  is  another  Pitman  writer, 
who,  this  year,  won  the  200  test. 
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LETTERS  OF  A  GERMAN  MOTHER. 

By  Margaret  Steppat. 

[The  writer  of  the  letters  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  is  the  cultured  wife  of  a  secondary  schoolmaster  of 
the  newer  sort,  and  the  daughter  of  a  learned  man,  whose  investigations  into  the  Reformation  made  him  known  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Germany.  There  are  four  children,  aged  2\  to  10  years.] 


I. 

Berlin,  April  1,  1922. 

....  Our  children  are  very  sensible  these  hard  times. 
The  syrup,  chocolate  and  cocoa  in  your  Xmas  parcel 
lasted  two  months,  and  were  used  only  on  Sundays. 
They  never  beg,  whatever  good  things  they  see  in  the 
shop-windows.  But  it  cuts  to  one’s  heart,  when  they  ask 
outside  a  shop,  with  big  eyes,  “  Mother,  oranges  are 
very  dear,  aren’t  they  ?  ” 

1  lb.  sugar,  11  marks  ;  1  lb.  butter,  74  marks;  and 
so  on.  What  can  become  of  us  ?  The  daily  necessaries 
will  soon  be  impossibilities.  I  don’t  want’  to  complain. 
I  only  want  you  to  know  that  your  letter  made  me  weep 
tears  of  joy. 

Our  two  oldest  fell  through  the  ice  in  February  and 
nearly  drowned.  The  shock  hurt  my  heart  ;  the  children 
escaped  with  bad  colds.  They  all  ought  to  have  more 
food  than  I  can  give  them  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  that 
does  not  help  my  heart  much. 

II. 

9  April,  1922. 

....  Joy,  so  rare  in  our  times,  makes  me  weep. 
I  did  so  when  I  got  your  letter  this  morning.  One’s 
nerves  do  not  improve  these  times.  Emily  has  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  was  dangerously  ill,  but  is  recovering. 
All  the  children  have  whooping-cough,  so  one  cannot 
rest  at  all  at  night.  The  doctor  (who  gets  100  marks 
for  each  visit)  says  they  must  have  better  food,  better 
food  !  Emily  is  like  a  skeleton  and  in  danger  of  con¬ 
sumption.  .  .  .  Since  ten  days  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  a  bit  of  sugar  in  Berlin.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  the  parcel.  A  tiny  loaf  costs  20  marks,  and  the  tea- 
shops  are  full  of  foreigners  enjoying  the  cheap  cakes. 
It  is  just  like  the  worst  time  of  the  war.  We  have  not 
had  potatoes  for  weeks.  A  little  cauliflower,  20  marks 
1  lb.  spinach,  16  marks  ;  1  lb.  poor  fish  (not  fresh), 
15  marks.  Please  tell  the  lady  who  is  sending  the  coat, 
I  have  been  wearing  mine  for  eleven  years.  I  thought 
of  turning  it  this  year,  but  when  I  began  to  unpick  it, 
it  was  so  rotten  that  it  fell  to  pieces.  I  was  so  worried 
to  know  what  to  do.  And  now  you  send  me  this 
blessed  news  !  .  .  .  . 

III. 

18  April,  1922. 

....  You  ask,  what  Emily  needs  most  ?  She  ought 
— to  be  quite  frank — to  have  woollen  underwear. 
I  could  easily  make  the  things  out  of  men’s  discarded 
underwear,  by  putting  the  best  pieces  together.  If  you 
know  anyone  ....  but  you  mustn’t  buy  anything. 

IV. 

11  June,  1922. 

....  Our  children  have  learned  to  deny  themselves. 
There  were  strawberries  in  the  market.  They  just 
stared,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  came  up  and  said 
“  Fancy,  a  little  girl  in  the  street  was  eating  cherries — 


can  you  believe  it  ?  ”  .  .  .  .  Sugar  is  just  as  scarce 
and  is  now  23  marks  a  pound.  Prices  still  rise.  1  lb. 
potatoes,  9  marks — I  used  to  get  3  cwt.  for  that. 
Vegetables  are  incomprehensibly  dear.  I  don’t  want 
to  complain,  please  don’t  misunderstand — I  only  want 
to  explain  the  discontent  and  impatience  of  some 
classes.  Emily  is  improving,  but  she  ought  to  have 
better  food.  I  am  longing  for  the  parcel. 

V. 

21  June,  1922. 

....  A  thousand  thanks  for  the  parcel,  everything 
will  be  used  at  once.  And  our  joy  !  It  is  worth  the 
gold  we  shall  never  see  again.  What  times  we  live  in  ! 
How  one  watches  the  exchange  !  What  will  happen 
to  our  bread  ?  Of  course  I  had  to  let  my  servant  go 
and  shall  not  have  another  now.  I  shall  get  used  to  it. 
.  .  .  .  Foodstuffs  are  rushing  up  in  price,  hoarding  is 
rampant.  Flour  and  sugar  can’t  be  got.  My  husband 
is  very  anxious  about  the  future,  but  I  try  to  keep 
cheerful  for  the  children’s  sake. 

VI. 

4  August,  1922. 

....  I  don’t  have  a  washerwoman  either  now. 
You  will  have  seen  that  prices  are  200  per  cent,  above 
peace  level.  So  of  course  she  became  a  luxury.  But 
I  do  the  washing  every  week,  then  it  is  not  so  much, 
especially  when  one  does  it  with  love.  I  am  thankful 
for  my  health. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  winter,  though  all  my  neigh¬ 
bours  are.  God  will  not  forsake  us.  If  only  my  husband’s 
strength  holds  out,  he  works  so  hard. 

....  Ah,  God,  no  more  war  !  It  was  too  dreadful, 
so  sinful  .  .  .  We  will  gladly  pass  the  rest  of  our  life 
in  poverty,  but  our  grandchildren  must  live  in  peace 
with  foreigners  and  strangers  ....  Across  the  sea 
I  stretch  my  hand  in  friendship  to  you. 

VII. 

23  August,  1922. 

....  When  one  sees  housewives  in  the  market 
bursting  into  tears,  and  going  home  with  half  empty 
baskets,  and  when  one  doesn’t  dare  oneself  to  ask  the 
price  of  butter  and  eggs  (1  lb.  butter,  when  I  last  asked, 
was  200  marks,  and  an  egg  11  marks),  one  feels  like  a 
wanderer  in  a  morass,  which  may  give  way  under  him 
any  moment.  You  ask  about  prices.  I  have  not  been 
to  a  baker’s  for  weeks.  I  get  the  coarse  country  bread 
(40  marks  for  2  lb.)  and  keep  it  for  a  week.  One  has  to 
chew  it  rather  then,  but  it  is  nourishing.  Milk  ?  I  could 
have  2  litres,  but  a  litre  costs  24  marks  ....  Coal  cost 
120  marks  a  cwt.  the  last  time,  but  it  is  very  hard  to 
get.  We  never  have  meat  or  bacon  or  lard,  and  I  have 
not  known  the  prices  for  some  time. 


The  above  was  written  before  the  sensational  fall 
of  the  mark  on  August  24th. 
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ART. 

ART  FOR  NOTHING. 

It  must  be  presumed  that  owing  to  the  quite  recent 
opening  of  the  new  print  room  at  the  British  Museum  the 
public  do  not  yet  know  it  sufficiently  well  to  go  in.  Perhaps 
the  few  steps  up  make  them  nervous  or  induce  them  to 
think  that  it  is  private.  However  that  may  be,  there  is  a 
magnificent  collection  of  drawings,  water-colours  and 
prints  begging  to  be  looked  at,  and  amongst  them  some 
very  interesting  Cotmans.  Though  not  such  a  fine  set  as 
that  recently  exhibited  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  these  present 
a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  Cotman  lover,  and  are 
indicative  both  of  Cotman’s  greatness  and  insufficiency, 
for  it  must  be  confessed  that  while  many  of  his  paintings 
are  breath-snatching  works,  his  pencil  drawings  are  as  a 
rule  inconsiderable.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  them 
is  that  they  are  sensitive  and  polite.  If  anyone  wishes  to 
argue  about  it  let  him  compare  them  with  the  slighter 
landscape  drawings  of  Cezanne  or  Claude  and  he  will  see 
exactly  what  I  mean.  This  being  admitted,  how  is  it 
that  Cotman  stands  as  a  genius  among  English  landscape 
painters,  holding  a  position  of  distinction  which  defies 
the  obscuring  influence  of  hosts  of  imitators,  from  Messrs. 
Blanks  of  Norwich  down  to  Messrs.  Blanks  of  Chelsea, 
painters  in  watered  colours  ?  That  is,  of  course,  where  the 
critic  stops,  for  the  utmost  he  can  do  is  to  cry  genius  and 
explain  the  technique  which  after  all  is  merely  the  bones  of 
the  bird.  Cotman’s  technique  is  the  use  of  silhouette 
revealed  with  a  wonderful  sense  of  tone  and  colour.  The 
little  water-colour,  “  Drop  Gate,  Duncombe  Park,  York¬ 
shire,”  is  a  fine  example  of  this  method  at  its  simplest 
and  most  subtle.  It  may  be  noticed  that  within  the 
silhouettes  the  suggestion  of  the  form  is,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  slightest,  a  subtle  colour  change  merely.  “  Greta 
Bridge  ”  is  another  beautiful  and  well-known  example. 
The  sepia  drawing  of  the  Centaur  shows  how  the  system, 
carried  to  a  great  complexity,  can  even  give  a  real  sense 
of  solidity  and  mass.  It  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to 
describe  the  beauties  of  them  all,  but  there  they  are,  close 
on  a  hundred  of  them,  for  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  go  up  those  few  steps. 

Anyone  who  has  what  Mr.  Middleton  Murry  would 
call  the  “  human  interest  in  art”  may  draw  much  idle 
speculation  from  a  contemplation  of  the  work  of  Cotman’s 
two  sons  and  pupils,  the  elder  painstaking  and  sedate, 
the  younger,  obviously  the  more  gifted,  splashing  about 
in  a  style  that  must  have  seriously  exercised  his  father. 

In  the  same  gallery  may  be  seen  some  Indian  paintings, 
which  require  a  column  to  themselves  ;  several  recently 
acquired  drawings  of  periods  between  the  fifteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  among  which  the  two  exquisite 
landscapes  of  Jan  Breughal  are  of  especial  interest,  and  a 
set  of  proofs  showing  modern  experiments  in  wood  block 
colour  printing.  The  latter,  unfortunately,  except  for  a 
few  by  Pizarro,  are  of  technical  interest  only,  the  Eesthetic 
value  being  practically  non-existent.  They  are,  however, 
of  some  interest  on  the  craft  side,  and  being  arranged  to 
show  very  clearly  the  process  of  cutting  and  printing, 
should  attract  the  student. 

In  short,  however  much  I  myself  appreciate  the  lonely 
quiet  of  this  gallery,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  urge  upon  all 
interested  people  to  tear  themselves  away  from  the 
cadaverous  fascination  of  the  mummies,  make  the  effort, 
mount  the  few  extra  steps  and  see  for  themselves. 

Rupert  Lee, 


MUSIC. 

QUEEN’S  HALL  AGAIN. 

With  the  perennial  assurance  of  the  hardy  self -so wing 
nasturtium  the  Promenade  Concerts  are  again  upon  us, 
and  as  with  that  plant  which  sends  red  where  red  grew 
before  and  yellow  where  yellow  was  with  a  wonderful 
and  unfailing  regularity,  so  here  we  get  exactly  what  we 
expect,  and  can  predict  with  great  accuracy  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  each  night  by  thinking  of  bygone  years.  The 
only  difference  from  pre-war  times  is  that  we  pay  twice 
as  much,  and  this  is  a  pity,  for  whereas  a  pre-war  shilling 
seemed  merely  a  tip  to  the  man  at  the  door  for  the  pleasure 
of  standing  in  the  pit,  a  very  post-war  florin,  especially 
in  this  year  of  slump,  is  another  matter  altogether.  There 
are  compensations,  however,  for  whereas  before  the  war 
we  were  inclined  to  grumble  at  the  fatigue  of  standing 
through  such  a  heavy  programme,  we  now  stick  firm 
in  determination  to  get  our  florin’s  worth. 

And  what  programmes  they  are.  One  may  hear  in  the 
course  of  the  season  almost  the  whole  of  Beethoven's 
orchestral  works  and  as  much  of  Wagner  as  can  be  played 
in  the  Concert  Hall.  Mozart  and  Bach  receive  less  atten¬ 
tion,  the  latter  figuring  only  once  on  the  first  week’s  bill 
and  Mozart  not  at  all.  But  perhaps  this  is — from  some 
points  of  view — quite  as  well,  besides  which  the  organisers 
should  know  by  now  what  they  are  about. 

It  seems  to  me  a  fine  thing  that  we  should  take  this 
protracted  yearly  festival  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  one 
can  find  nothing  but  admiration  for  this  effort,  which  has 
done  more  than  anything  else  has  to  stimulate  in  London 
an  interest  in  orchestral  music.  It  leads  one  to  wonder 
whether  a  similar  activity  could  not  be  created  in  favour 
of  that  which  is  even  of  still  greater  importance  to  the 
musical  life  of  a  nation — chamber  music. 

When  the  Arts  League  of  Service  talk  of  "  bringing  art 
into  daily  life  ”  they  use  a  phrase  which  is  perhaps  over¬ 
precious  but  is  nevertheless  an  expression  of  a  real  human 
want.  To  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  our  musically  inclined 
public  the  orchestra  and  the  piano  are  the  only  two  instru¬ 
ments  in  existence.  They  would  never  consider  the  first 
as  practicable  for  themselves,  and  the  other  is  onlv  a 
substitute,  and  to  think  that  the  only  instrument  in  our 
daily  life  is  a  substitute  is  not  very  stimulating.  Not 
that  the  piano  matters  very  much  one  way  or  the  other, 
but  the  attitude  matters  very  much,  and  it  may  be  said  to 
be  true  that  this  poor  benighted  ninety-nine  per  cent, 
aforesaid  hardly  knows  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  of 
chamber  music,  or  as  the  Germans  more  properly  call  it, 
Hausmusik,  and  that  is,  music  uncommercialised.  There 
are  of  course  certain  difficulties  in  tackling  the  question. 
For  one  thing  it  is  generally  thought  that  a  few  instru¬ 
ments  would  not  sufficiently  fill  a  hall  which  would  hold 
enough  people  to  make  the  scheme  worth  while.  This 
rests  a  good  deal  with  the  audience  ;  they  would  have  to 
give  up  shuffling  and  listen.  That,  after  all,  is  one  of  the 
attitudes  it  is  desired  to  cure,  bringing  our  audiences  to  a 
state  of  mind  where  they  will  listen  without  being  thundered 
at.  Again,  on  the  side  of  economy  chamber  music  has 
the  advantage  of  having  fewer  instrumentalists  to  be  paid. 
As  for  programmes  there  is  the  finest  known  music  to 
choose  from.  The  scheme  should  be  worth  a  trial.  It 
may  be  only  an  idle  dream  that  anything  except  money 
profit  would  come  of  it.  Perhaps  people  prefer  their  music 
on  tap  and  as  a  show.  Perhaps  it  is  preferable  to  most  of 
us  to  watch  others  perform  music,  just  as  we  seem  to 
prefer  to  watch  men  playing  football  to  playing  it  ourselves, 
but  I  believe  that  if  we  could  induce  the  intimate  and 
personal  sense  with  regard  to  musical  performance  the 
cause  of  music  would  be  well  served. 

Rupert  Lee. 
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GREEK  DRAMA  AT  GLASTONBURY. 

By  Herbert  Antcliffe. 


One  may  disagree  with  Mr.  Rutland  Boughton  in  politics, 
religion,  and  social  questions,  or  even  in  many  of  his 
theories  of  art,  but  no  one  who  knows  his  work,  whether 
as  composer,  conductor,  organiser,  theorist,  or  teacher, 
can  doubt  his  power  of  delivering  the  message  he  feels  he 
is  sent  to  deliver.  Since  he  started  his  efforts  to  form  a 
National  Opera  School  and  Festival  at  Glastonbury  his 
ideas  have  been  taken  up  by  people  of  many  diverse 
characters  and  nationalities  and  applied  to  their  own 
purposes.  Everything  he  touches,  too,  shines  with  a 
new  light,  which  makes  his  choice  of  Greek  drama  (as  the 
subject  of  this  year’s  School  and  Festival)  of  piquant 
interest. 

In  some  respects  his  treatment  of  the  subject  was  usual  ; 
a  number  of  authorities  on  the  subject,  Prof.  Gilbert 
Murray,  Mr.  R.  W.  Livingstone,  and  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Seamer, 
lectured  on  drama,  and  Prof.  Gilbert  Norwood  and  Mr. 
F.  W.  Cornford  lectured  on  Greek  dance.  Under  the 
direction  of  one  or  other  of  these  authorities  there  were 
rehearsals  and  readings  of  the  works  of  dSschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  and  classes  were  held  in 
Hellenic  dancing  and  the  elements  of  the  Greek  language. 
In  these  studies  the  practical  side  was  led  by  Mr.  Boughton 
himself,  with  Miss  Penelope  Spencer,  principal  dancer  in 
the  National  Opera  Company  and  in  the  Glastonbury 
Players.  This  practical  side  led  to  the  culmination  of  the 
work,  the  Musical  Festival  in  which  Mr.  Boughton’s  own 
ideas  and  those  of  Miss  Christina  Walshe,  his  talented 
scenic  designer,  wardrobe  mistress  and  chief  lieutenant, 
had  full  play. 

The  principal  item  was  Rutland  Boughton’s  setting  as 
a  music  drama,  of  Euripides’  “  Alcestis,”  in  Prof.  Gilbert 
Murray’s  translation.  Two  or  three  unmusical  and  un¬ 
essential  dialogues  are  omitted  in  the  musical  version, 
but  otherwise  the  drama  is  set  word  by  word.  Apart 
from  making  it  as  simple  as  possible,  Mr.  Boughton  has 
not  made  a  very  serious  attempt  to  follow  any  of  the 
recognised  theories  of  Greek  music.  In  one  chorus,  “  O, 
a  House  that  loves  a  Stranger,”  he  has  given  a  broad 
melody,  sung  generally  unharmonised,  accompanied  by 
punctuating  chords  ;  but  one  gathers  that  this  has  been 
done  because  it  suits  the  character  of  the  words  and  the 
situation  and  not  because  it  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
Greeks  did  it.  There  is  also  in  the  style  of  the  accom¬ 
paniments  and  instrumental  interludes  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  flutes  and  harps,  though  as  only  the  piano 
was  available  for  the  half-dozen  performances  given  it  is 
an  assumption  that  these  instruments  were  intended. 

The  employment  of  the  chorus  is  quite  free,  and  the 
parts  of  the  Second  and  Third  Elders  are  given  to  the  whole 
chorus  or  to  sections  of  it.  Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  the 
work  is  grasped  and  intensified  and  the  musical  delineation 
of  the  various  characters  and  situations  in  which  thematic 
characterisation  plays  only  a  minor  part,  is  striking. 

Of  course  very  much  of  the  success  of  such  a  work 
depends  on  its  production  and  its  staging,  and  in  this 
matter  Glastonbury  is  fortunate  in  having  Miss  Walshe’s 
scenes  and  active  participation  in  the  production  and  that 
of  Miss  Spencer  as  director  of  dancing.  Miss  Walshe’s 
designs  are  perfect  in  their  simplicity  and  suggestiveness, 
and  that  for  “  Alcestis  ”  might  have  come  direct  from 
classical  Greece — a  background  of  neutral  tinted  curtains 
with  a  doorway  in  the  centre  of  which  the  posts  and  lintel 
were  white  and  the  curtains  purple.  Everything  was 
played  before  this,  the  actors  entering  by  the  doorway 


or  through  the  auditorium,  and  the  chorus,  small  as  it 
was,  being  frequently  grouped  on  the  broad  steps  down 
to  the  floor  of  the  hall.  With  such  primitive  simplicity 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  death  of  Alcestis  or  the  quarrel 
scene  between  Admetus  and  Pheres  are  effective,  for  they 
depend  on  the  work  of  the  actors,  and  this  was  excellent, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  Miss  Astra  Desmond,  though 
even  Mr.  Steuart  Wilson,  whose  ideas  generally  are  much 
superior  to  his  technique,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Eastman  did 
very  well  indeed.  More  to  be  wondered  at  was  the  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  the  funeral  procession,  and  this  must  be 
set  down  to  the  training  in  natural  and  unaffected  deport¬ 
ment  given  in  the  school,  and  to  the  dignified  but  intensely 
pathetic  music.  It  would  be  so  easy  for  Thanatos,  leading 
the  procession  as  the  messenger  of  Death,  to  become 
grotesque,  but  Mr.  Frederick  Woodhouse,  by  his  passive, 
unemotional  appearance,  raised  it  to  a  plane  above  criticism. 

I  must  mention  also  the  very  expressive  singing  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Jordan  as  Apollo,  Mr.  Arthur  Clark  as  the  Chief 
Citizen,  Miss  Kathleen  Davis  as  the  Handmaid  of  Alcestis, 
Mr.  Clive  Carey  as  Herakles,  and  Misses  Gretta  Don  and 
Catherine  Miller  in  the  boys’  parts. 

The  only  other  strictly  Greek  work  was  the  “  Trachiniae  ” 
of  Sophocles,  which  formed  an  important  item  in  one  of  the 
miscellaneous  programmes.  In  his  music  to  this  Mr. 
Boughton  has  followed  more  strictly  the  general  theory  of 
Greek  art  and  so  added  distinctiveness  to  it,  though  possibly 
restricting  its  general  utility.  Otherwise  the  chief  point 
of  interest  was  the  appearance  of  Miss  Walshe  in  a  leading 
role,  when  she  showed  another  side  to  her  remarkably 
versatile  powers. 

Quite  in  keeping  was  the  ballet  from  Gluck’s  “Orpheus,” 
arranged  by  Miss  Spencer  in  a  free  manner,  within  the 
limited  resources  of  Glastonbury — the  chief  limitation  is 
that  of  the  size  of  the  stage — and  in  a  more  consistently 
classical  style  than  is  usual,  and  also  Bantock’s  “  Nine 
Fragments  by  Sappho,”  of  which  the  Prelude  was  arranged 
as  a  ballet  and  the  songs  sung  by  Miss  Desmond.  The 
dancing,  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  Festival,  is 
also  one  of  its  most  useful  features.  Certainly  it  takes 
both  dancers  and  onlookers  away  from  the  narrow  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  twentieth  century  and  gives  to  all  who  know  it 
new  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  some  of  those  who 
for  fairly  obvious  reasons  could  not  take  part  in  the  public 
performances  actually  sought  and  gained  benefit  to  their 
health.  If  every  teacher  and  parent  could  attend  and 
take  part  in  it  our  civilisation  might  be  better  or  worse 
than  it  is,  but  certainly  it  would  be  freer  and  more  virile. 

As  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Festival  is  to  help  forward 
the  realisation  of  the  treasure  of  classical  music  we  possess 
it  would  have  failed  had  not  at  least  one  fragment  from 
that  treasure  been  presented.  This  was  Blow’s  Masque 
“  Venus  and  Adonis,”  a  work  not  of  the  same  musical 
or  dramatic  interest  as  Purcell’s  “  Dido  and  AEneas,”  or 
Shirley’s  “  Cupid  and  Death,”  but  tuneful  and  affording 
full  opportunities  for  Miss  Spencer’s  pupils  and  for  the 
pleasant  singing  of  Miss  Davis,  Miss  Leonora  Allen,  and 
Mr.  Clive  Carey.  The  only  real  drawback  was  that  it 
had  to  be  played  indoors,  while  its  proper  place  is  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  wood.  It  was  admirably  directed  by  Mr. 
Julius  Harrison,  who  had  an  “  orchestra  ”  of  four  string 
players  and  a  flautist.  Everything  else  was  accompanied 
only  on  the  pianoforte. 

Next  year  a  Celtic  Festival  is  proposed,  and  if  it  is  as 
convincing  as  this  year’s  classical  attempt  it  will  do  much 
for  the  music  of  our  islands. 
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Training  of  Teachers. 

An  amendment  of  Grant  Regulations  No.  18  came  into 
force  on  August  1st.  In  place  of  Article  27  (f)  is  this  : 
“  They  must  sign  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  follow 
the  profession  of  teacher  in  the  form  set  out  in  Appendix  B 
to  these  regulations.”  The  “  declaration  ”  which  now 
replaces  the  "  undertaking  ”  is  worded  thus  :  “I  hereby 
declare  that  I  intend  to  adopt  ,  and  follow  the  profession 
of  teacher  in  an  approved  school,  and  I  acknowledge  that 
in  entering  this  training  college  I  take  advantage  of  the 
Parliamentary  Grants  by  which  it  is  aided  in  order  to 
qualify  myself  for  the  said  profession  and  for  no  other 
purpose.” 

The  same  order  makes  a  change  in  the  rates  of  students’ 
maintenance  grant — a  change  promised  in  Circular  1206,  of 
April  15th,  1921.  Having  regard  to  the  progressive  fall  in 
the  price  of  food  since  April,  1921,  the  Board  will  continue 
to  pay  additional  grants  for  1922-23  in  respect  of  tuition  at 
the  rates  now  in  force,  and  to  reduce  the  additional  grants 
for  the  year  in  respect  of  maintenance  to  the  proportion  of 
33i  uer  cent,  in  force  in  1919-20. 

New  Provisional  Code. 

A  new  code  for  Elementary  Schools — still  called 
“  Provisional  ” — comes  into  force  as  from  October  1. 
The  present  issue  embodies  Amending  Regulations  No.  1 
of  1920,  and  also  varies  from  that  of  1919  in  some  important 
directions,  a  complete  list  of  alterations  being  given  in  the 
prefatory  memorandum.  We  can  notice  but  one  or  two. 
Article  8,  for  instance,  has  a  new  paragraph:  (a)  ‘‘The 
head  teacher  should  take  a  definite  and  substantial  share 
in  the  actual  instruction.”  This  is  followed  by  a  note  to 
the  effect  that  an  Authority  should  consider  the  practica¬ 
bility,  in  a  school  of  less  than  250,  of  giving  the  head 
teacher  direct  charge  of  a  class.  And  another  subject  of 
recent  discussion  is  dealt  with  in  Schedule  I  D,  which  has 
an  entirely  new  paragraph  (8) .  This  states  that  the  Board 
will  for  the  present  recognise  the  employment  of  suitable 
women  teachers  for  children  under  six  in  urban  as  well  as 
rural  areas.  In  this  connection  Article  53  (c)  is  interesting 
— this  was  one  of  the  alterations  made  by  Amending 
Regulations  No.  1  of  1920.  An  Authority  may  make  the 
compulsory  age  of  attendance  six  instead  of  five,  and 
where  that  has  been  done,  refusal  to  admit  a  child  under 
six  will  be  deemed  “  a  reasonable  ground  ”  under  53  (a). 
A  question  of  some  moment  is  raised  here  in  view  of  the 
probable  coming  into  force  of  Clause  2  of  the  Economy 
(Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Bill,  but  a  discussion  of  it  may 
be  postponed  till  the  Committee  Stage  of  that  Bill  is 
reached  in  the  autumn  session.  Another  Article  which 
raised  one’s  curiosity  is  Article  44b.  The  old  (b),  it  will 
be  remembered,  came  into  prominence  in  the  case  of 
Rex  v.  Lyon — ex  parte  Gatti,  a  year  ago.  The  present 
subsection  is  considerably  enlarged  ‘‘so  as  to  make  clear 
the  intentions  of  the  code.”  And  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  the  Board  states  in  the  prefatory  memo¬ 
randum  that  they  ‘‘  are  not  prepared  to  recognise  for  the 
calculation  of  grant  expenditure  incurred  in  respect  of  the 
provision  of  theatrical  performances  or  the  admission  of 
children  to  such  performances.” 

Article  28,  one  of  the  four  omitted  Articles,  marks  by 
its  passing  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  salaries.  It  has  of 
course  been  for  some  long  time  a  dead  letter  of  the  code, 
but  its  continued  existence  in  print  has  complicated  an 
otherwise  simple  question  and  yet  by  an  extraordinary 
oversight  it  would  seem  that  the  article  still  has  force. 
For  Article  31,  setting  out  the  Conditions  of  Grant,  in  1919 
read  thus  :  The  grant  is  conditioned  on  the  Board 


being  satisfied  that  ...(b)  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in 
the  school  comply  with  the  minimum  rates  presented  by  the 
Board  ( see  Article  28,  note).”  The  1922  Article  31  is 
framed  so  as  by  implication  to  apply  an  article  which  is 
professedly  omitted.  For  instead  of  making  it  a  condition 
that  the  salaries  must  comply  with  “  the  minimum  rates  ” 
presented  by  the  Board  ”  (viz.,. in  Article  28)  we  are  told 
that  they  must  not  be  “  less  than  those  prescribed  in 
Article  31  (b)  of  the  Provisional  Code  of  1919.”  (Given 
above.)  Though  the  situation,  as  the  Board  says,  “  has 
so  much  changed  by  the  establishment  of  the  Standing 
Joint  Committee  on  Teachers’  Salaries  that  the  provisions 
of  Article  28  have  fallen  out  of  date,”  the  new  code  does 
nothing  whatever  to  define  the  situation.  But  professing 
to  withdraw  an  Article  which  is  virtually  retained  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  is  to  make  the  position  more  vague 
and  uncertain  than  it  was  before.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
Board  has  nothing  to  do  with  salaries  officially.  Its 
unofficial  concern  with  them  is  displayed  in  a  series  of 
circulars  which  this  code  nowhere  refers  to. 

Higher  Education.  Maintenance  Allowances. 

New  Grant  Regulations  No.  14,  relating  to  maintenance 
allowances,  are  now  in  force.  A  L.E.A.  must  submit  its 
scheme  of  allowances  to  the  Board,  with  an  estimate  of  its 
cost.  The  pupils  must  be  in  need  of  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  enter  upon  and  continue  a  suitable  course. 
The  tuition  and  use  of  books,  etc.,  must  be  given  to  the 
pupil  free  of  charge.  Where  assistance  is  given  for  payment 
of  fees,  this  is  not  to  be  classed  as  a  maintenance  allowance. 
Expenditure  will  not  be  recognised  under  these  regu¬ 
lations  upon  :  i.  Maintenance  allowances  to  pupils  to 
whom  grants  are  made  by  the  Board  under  other  regula¬ 
tions,  e.g.,  Students  in  Training  Colleges,  ii.  Maintenance 
where  the  pupil  is  regarded  by  the  Board  as  falling 
within  the  province  of  another  Government  Department. 

Expenditure  under  an  approved  scheme  will  be  recog¬ 
nised  up  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  6s.  per  unit  of  average 
attendance  of  scholars  in  public  elementary  schools 
within  the  authority’s  area — which  in  a  county  will  include 
attendance  in  schools  of  non-county  boroughs  and  urban 
districts. 

Where  the  limit  prescribed  is  exceeded  on  account  of 
the  inclusion  of  expenditure  on  bursaries,  that  expendi¬ 
ture  may,  on  special  application,  be  recognised  by  the 
Board. 

The  Regulations  are  ante-dated  to  1st  April,  1922. 


Birkbeck  College. 

The  100th  Session  at  Birkbeck  College  began  on  Monday, 
25th  September. 

Students  of  the  College  are  registered  internal  students  of 
the  University,  and  the  requirements  for  an  internal  degree  in 
either  Arts  or  Science  may  be  fulfilled  by  attendance  in  the 
evening  only. 

The  College  is  extending  its  work  in  the  direction  of  the 
Humanities.  In  addition  to  the  lectures  on  Philosophy,  Ethics 
and  Logic,  a  course  in  Psychology  will  be  provided,  and  in  the 
History  department  a  complete  course  for  the  Honours  Degree 
has  been  arranged. 

An  important  branch  of  the  work  of  the  College  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  short  courses  of  lectures  on  advanced  subjects.  The 
first  series  announced  for  the  coming  session  is  a  course  on 
"  Problems  of  the  Pacific,  its  lands  and  peoples,”  by  Professor 
J.  F.  Unstead,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geography.  These 
lectures  are  delivered  iif  the  Theatre  of  the  College  on  Fridays 
at  six  o’clock.  Admission  is  free,  without  ticket. 

The  prospectus,  giving  full  particulars  of  the  work  of  the 
College,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 

NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  ORGANISATION  AND  CLASSROOM  PRACTICE. 


RHYTHM  IN  LITERATURE. 

By  W.  C.  Watson. 

V.— RHYTHMS  IN  VERSE. 

The  last  article  suggested  a  method  of  indicating  the 
structure  of  the  “  line  ”  or  “  verse  ”  alternative  to  that  of 
the  classical  “  foot  ”  with  its  signs  and  — .  But  these 
signs  may  have  their  value  for  the  teacher,  and  sometimes 
for  the  older  scholar,  if  used  with  discretion.  If  the  symbols 

and  —  are  meant  to  indicate,  not  short  and  long  syllables, 
but  unstressed  and  stressed,  their  use  may  clear  the  mind 
upon  at  least  one  interesting  question,  and  even  their 
association  into  “  feet  ”  may  have  value.  But  the  idea  to 
be  reached  is  only  to  be  grasped  through  much  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  sound  of  verse,  and  it  is  no  concern 
of  the  elementary  scholar.  It  is,  however,  an  aid  to  the 
formation  of  one  standard  of  judgment  by  the  teacher,  and 
as  such  is  noticed  here. 

The  word  hippopotamus  falls  into  two  feet,  the  first 
of  two  equally  stressed  syllables,  the  second  of  two  unstressed 

followed  by  a  stressed,  thus  | - |  -— ■  — -  —  |  .  Above, 

below,  are  feet  written  |  --  —  |  .  Donkey,  monkey 
are  |  —  - — '  |  .  This  is  the  conventional  scheme. 

Now  continuous  English  verse  seems  to  run,  as  a  rule,  by 
means  of  the  —  combination,  i.e.,  this  combination 
appears  to  occur  oftener  than  any  other.  Take  for  example, 
by  random,  seven  lines  of  Keats’  Revision  of  “  Hyperion  ” — 
“  None  can  usurp  this  height,  returned  that  shade,”  etc. 

Of  the  35  "  feet  ”  in  these  lines,  25  at  least  are  of  this 

form  {e.g., Usurp,  this  height,  returned).  In  blank  verse, 
therefore,  the  idea  of  five  waves  each  taking  the  form 
|  -  —  |  emerges,  and  we  associate  this  recurrent  pattern 

with  this  form  of  verse  as  its  basal  rhythmic  structure  : 

The  mind  adjusts  itself  to  this  progression,  and  without 
perhaps  realising  it  constitutes  this  a  sort  of  mental  mould 
or  pattern  within  whose  limits  it  expects  poetic  expression 
to  flow.  Providing  that  thoughts  work  usually  within  these 
limits  (five  feet,  the  majority  being  |  —  |  )  the  sense  of 

unity  is  satisfied,  and  expression  may  then  assume  what 
idiosyncrasy  of  detail  it  chooses.  Feet  (or  waves)  may  vary 
in  length  (or  time)  and  constitution  ;  some  will  be  incom¬ 
plete,  some  overflow  ;  there  may  even  be  more  than  five  in 
a  line — so  long  as  there  is  general  conformity  to  pattern 
variation  is  welcome. 

One  difference  between  good  verse  and  bad  is  here 
seen.  In  addition  to  the  stock  pattern  there  is  possible  a 
profuse  variety  of  word — and  phrase — pattern  ;  if  word  or 
phrase  rhythm  tamely  follows  the  stock  pattern  dulness  and 
monotony  result  (as  in  the  “  Farmer’s  life  ”  passage  in 
Article  III),  but  if  the  organic  fundamental  rhythm  which 
makes  the  pattern  is  crossed  and  recrossed  by  a  variety  of 
word  and  phrase  rhythms  the  verse  lives  and  moves  and 
has  being.  And  this  should  be,  and  must  be,  if  expression 
is  to  be  natural  and  free.  In  living  verse  phrase  rhythms 
clash  with  the  verse  rhythm  ;  in  bad  verse  and  versified 
prose  this  clash  is  lacking.  This  is  the  chief  rhythmic  test 
for  good  and  bad  verse. 

Other  verse  forms  have  fewer  or  more  feet  to  a  line,  and 
may  have  some  other  type  of  foot  (or  wave)  predominant. 
But  nearly  always  some  certain  individual  rhythm  is  present, 
which  should  be  peculiarly  suited  to  the  feeling  and 
character  of  the  embodied  thought.  It  may  be  simple, 
like  many  hymns  and  Stevenson’s  “  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses  ” ;  it  may  be  dignified  and  regularly  flowing,  like 
Keats’  “  Ode  to  Autumn  ”  ;  dignified  but  flowing  irregu¬ 
larly,  like  Wordsworth’s  “  Intimations  of  Immortality  ”  ; 
or  sprightly,  like  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  song;  short  and 
regular,  short  and  irregular,  and  so  on  ad  libitum. 


GIRLS’  GAMES  FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 

By  N.  Buncher. 

The  girl  of  to-day,  with  her  hockey  and  cricket,  and 
even  football,  thinks  that  in  the  school  of  her  aunts  games 
were  unknown.  It  is  true  that  we  knew  nothing  of 
“  colours  ”  and  blazers  and  matches  against  other  schools, 
but  for  all  that  we  had  our  games,  played  them  with  as 
hearty  a  zest  as  the  girls  of  to-day  play  theirs,  and  may 
perhaps  even  claim  the  merit  of  having  played  them 
purely  for  their  own  sake  without  any  anxiety  for  notoriety 
or  fame. 

Of  course  there  was  no  cricket  ;  that  indeed  would  have 
been  considered  the  very  acme  of  all  that  was  unladylike, 
if  it  had  ever  been  thought  about  at  all  as  a  possible  game 
for  girls.  But  forty  years  ago  cricket  for  girls  had  not 
reached  even  the  stage  of  being  condemned. 

The  games  we  played  had  at  least  the  advantage  of 
requiring  no  outfit  (except  perhaps  a  ball)  and  little  pre¬ 
paration.  A  game  was  thought  of  one  moment  and  could 
be  set  going  the  next.  Perhaps  such  simplicity  will  only 
excite  scorn  to-day.  Yet  there  was  enough  breathless 
exercise  and  thrilling  adventures  to  stir  the  blood,  warm 
the  frozen  feet  and  hands  in  winter  time,  anti  drive  away 
all  thought  of  the  strings  of  defective  verbs,  which,  maybe, 
one  had  been  laboriously  and  despairingly  conning  in  the 
class  room  a  few  moments  before. 

Does  anyone  play  “  winny  ”  (as  we  called  it  ;  but  some 
schools  called  it  ‘‘  widdy  ”)  now  ?  One  girl  started  with 
outstretched  arms  to  catch  the  rest  ;  the  first  she  managed 
to  touch  had  to  join  hands  with  her,  and  soon  a  chain  of 
excited  children,  dragged  this  way  and  that  simultaneously 
by  its  respective  wings,  their  arms  nearly  wrenched  from 
their  sockets,  was  closing  on  the  few  fugitives  who  were 
sufficiently  agile  to  elude  it  or  sufficiently  heavy  to  break 
through  at  some  weak  spot.  Soon  began,  soon  ended  ; 
nothing  to  tidy  away,  but  plenty  of  tousled  hair  to  brush 
and  many  a  torn  and  tattered  apron  to  excuse  ■  to  the 
higher  powers. 

Curiously  enough,  though  the  suggestion  of  cricket 
would  have  been  deemed  an  outrage  on  the  proprieties, 
rounders  (surely  its  first  cousin  once  removed  ?)  was 
considered  quite  genteel  and  was  encouraged  without 
misgiving. 

“  French  and  English,”  too,  was  a  popular  game  of  hide 
and  seek  between  opposing  sides  (our  imaginations  were 
still  fired  with  the  Napoleonic  wars- — the  Entente  was  not 
yet  dreamt  of)  and  the  spacious  shrubberies  in  the  garden 
of  one  large  country  school  afforded  many  a  stronghold, 
and  would  have  concealed  many  a  well-laid  ambush  but 
for  the  misguided  zeal  with  which  the  school’s  fine  sheep 
dog  would  throw  himself  into  the  ardour  of  the  game  and 
with  barks  of  delighted  recognition  betray  the  lurking 
enemy  to  their  intended  victims. 

The  Cambridge  Senior  Geography  :  G.  F.  Bosworth,  F.R.G.S. 

(Cambridge  University  Press.  7s.  6d.) 

We  had  hoped  that  school  text  books  of  this  class  were  as 
dead  as  the  dodo.  The  treatment  is  by  countries  rather  than 
regions,  the  facts  are  hung  together  merely  by  such  paragraph 
headings  as  Position  and  Extent,  Surface  and  General  Features, 
and  so  on,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  facts  that  are  not  of  the 
slightest  importance  to  students  of  school  age  (e.g.,  Bhutan, 
Punakha,  the  capital,  is  merely  a  mountain  village).  Some  of 
the  illustrations  are  good,  but  we  see  no  geographical  value  in 
pictures  showing  Reims  Cathedral  in  July,  1918,  the  Victory 
Monument  in  Berlin,  or  the  British  troops  entering  Bagdad  in 
1918.  Where  the  whole  world  is  to  be  covered  in  467  pages 
there  is  no  room  to  talk  about  the  “  white  elephants  ”  in  the 
royal  palace  at  Bangkok  or  to  devote  two-thirds  of  a  page  to  the 
history  and  constitution  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Y. 
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“  FREE  ”  MANUAL  WORK. 

By  Arthur  Cecil  Birch. 

The  class  of  manual  work  to  which  I  specifically  refer  is 
cardboard  modelling.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why 
all  the  arguments  and  the  conclusion  of  this  article  should 
not  be  equally  applicable  to  wood-work  and  many  other 
forms  of  school  manual  work. 

Let  me  define  “  free  ”  as  I  understand  that  term  in 
reference  to  my  experiment  ;  for  this  essay  is  an  account 
of  an  experiment,  the  most  unorthodox  but  the  most 
successful  of  any  I  have  ever  embarked  upon  in  my  twenty- 
five  years’  teaching  experience. 

I  mean  by  “  free  ”  that  each  child  in  my  class  is  at 
liberty  to  select  and  construct  whatever  object  he  may 
fancy  without  qualification  and  without  limitation  further 
than  that  imposed  by  individual  ability.  The  models 
may  be  either  useful  or  “  merely  ”  ornamental  ;  they 
may  be  either  original  or  facsimiles  of  domestic,  industrial, 
agricultural,  or  other  objects. 


View  of  Handwork  Models. 

But  the  freedom  allowed  is  wider  still  than  that. 

There  is  no  time  limit.  A  scholar  may  take  a  “  lesson  ” 
or  a  month  to  complete  his  model.  He  may  use  any 
available  tools,  and  may  employ  either  conventional 
methods  or  his  own  unconventional  methods. 

I  am  at  all  times  ready  to  be  consulted  by  any  individual 
scholar  on  any  point.  I  encourage,  commend,  suggest, 
advise,  but  I  do  not  tell  until  the  scholar  has  exhausted 
his  own  resources,  and  I  never  impose  my  opinions,  my  way, 
my  criticisms,  upon  any  scholar.  Rather  do  I  make  a 
.strong  point  of  encouraging  each  scholar  to  criticise  his 
own  handiwork  and  to  experiment  and  make  improvements 
in  his  own  models  for  himself. 

In  short,  I  want  each  boy  to  use  his  own  brain,  not  mine, 
from  beginning  to  end.  'i  want  to  cultivate  individual 
self-reliance  and  to  encourage  initiative,  originality,  the 
power  of  independent  practical  thought  and  the  joy  of 
overcoming  obstacles  without  external  aids.  “  The  child 
must  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  solving 
his  own  difficulties,  since  in  this  consists  the  whole  joy  of 
purposeful  activity.” 

I  place  my  trust  in  the  child's  instinct  to  educate  himself 
(education  indeed  is  essentially  an  inner  process)  far  better 
than  you  or  I  can  educate  him,  if  he  be  only  provided 
with  suitable  material  and  ample  opportunities. 

Were  we  to  draw  upon  the  teachings  of  the  J‘  New 
Psychology  ” — especially  upon  psycho-analytic  philosophy 


— we  could  easily  fill  this  journal  with  arguments  in  favour 
of  free  manual  work. 

The  worn-out  method  of  teaching  manual  work  favoured 
by  craftsmen  instructors,  which  consisted  of  their  doing 
all  the  valuable  thinking  on  the  black-board,  whilst  their 
scholars  mechanically  obeyed  and  “  learnt  ”  by  mere 
imitation,  hasn’t  a  scientific  leg  to  stand  upon  in  1922  ! 
The  “  free  ”  method  of  manual  work  which  I  am  here 
advocating  maintains  individual  personal  interest  and 
evokes  enthusiasm  and  thought  as  no  other  method  could. 

Before  I  tell  of  the  practical  results  of  my  experiment 
let  us  anticipate  a  few  intelligent  objections  to  the  "  free  ” 
method  which  I  advocate. 

1 .  One  could  not  very  well  teach  a  class  of  sixty  scholars 
if  each  were  engaged  upon  a  different  model.  But  as  each 
scholar  would  be  engaged  upon  a  project  of  great  personal 
interest  to  him,  the  mass  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  the 
mass  intensity  of  conscious  effort  and  thought  in  the  whole 
class  would  require  less  supervision  than  if  every  scholar 
were  engaged  upon  a  uniform  task  under  compulsion 
and  of  less  interest  and  thought-absorbing  power. 


Enlarged  View  of  Three  Models. 


Besides,  the  essence  of  “  free  ”  manual  work  is  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  “  interference  ”  and  supervision  by 
the  teacher  and  to  transfer  those  activities  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  individual  scholars  ;  to  lessen  teaching  and  increase 
learning.  Let  the  more  efficient  assist  the  less  efficient 
scholars  ;  the  social  spirit  of  the  class  will  benefit  thereby. 
But  in  any  case  why  not  allow,  say,  a  dozen  scholars  to 
take  manual  work  one  day  and  another  dozen  another  day, 
and  so  on  whilst  you  take  the  remainder  in  some  other 
subject  ?  You  will  be  greatly  surprised  to  find  what 
very  little  assistance  “  free  ”  manual  workers  require, 
how  reasonable  and  thoughtful  even  the  “  dullest  ”  are 
when  interestedly  occupied,  how  appreciative  they  are  of 
very  slight  stimulative  hints,  and  what  sound  rapid  progress 
they  make  through  the  use  of  their  own  self-educative 
instinct.  That,  to  me,  was  a  revelation.  Most  of  my 
scholars  voluntarily  give  up  their  playtime  and  part  of 
their  dinnertime  to  carry  on  their  cherished  models.  For 
into  whatever  hands  the  models  fall  they  are  for  ever  the 
scholars’  own,  their  very  own  materialised  thoughts. 

2.  Another  objection.  But  surely  th£  advent  of 
technical  .excellence  is  delayed  by  self-education  ? 

That  is  not  so  ;  quite  the  contrary  happens.  If  you 
are  shown  how  to  use  any  instrument  when  you  fully 
realise  the  necessity  for  that  particular  knowledge  and  when 
it  is  therefore  of  paramount  importance  and  interest  to 
you,  that  knowledge  will  “  stick  ”  much  better  than  if 
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you  acquired  it  as  “  drill  ”  and  divorced  from  practical 
application  and  interest. 

In  the  case  of  children  that  is  even  more  true. 

Boys  who  flounder  hopelessly  in  using  a  set  square  to 
construct  a  right  angle  “  tumble  to  it  ”  easily  if  a  set 
square  will  enable  their  cherished  bread  cart  to  fold  together 
correctly.  That’s  not  theory,  but  practical  experience. 
But  technical  excellence  is  not  by  any  means  everything 
in  educational  handwork.  At  any  rate,  it  is  an  adult, 
not  a  childish,  standard  ;  push  it  too  far  and  you  cripple 
spontaneity  and  smother  any  latent  artistic  feeling  there 
may  be  in  individuals. 

Technical  excellence  is  a  possible  end,  but  the  end  of 
manual  work  is  the  satisfaction  it  gives  to  a  child’s  innate 
craving  to  construct  and  create.  But  it  is  as  a  means — 
the  most  valuable  means — of  developing  continuous, 
purposeful  thought  (the  kind  of  thought  academical 
literary  subjects  neglect)  plus  individuality  that  free 
manual  work  is  chiefly  valuable.  Technical  excellence 
is  merely  incidental. 


Models  of  Boxes  and  Box  forms. 


3.  A  last  possible  objection  to  “  free  ”  manual  work 
on  self-educative  lines  is  that  it  involves  the  making  of 
frequent  mistakes,  and  that  mistakes  make  almost  as  deep 
impressions  on  the  mind  as  successes  do. 

But  the  ultimate  success,  self-accomplished,  that  comes 
through  criticising  one’s  own  efforts,  through  discovering 
one’s  own  errors  and  finally  through  correcting  them  by 
the  expenditure  of  fresh  effort  and  renewed  thought,  builds 
strong,  sturdy  character  such  as  success  at  the  “  first 
shot  ”  never  could.  Think  of  the  moral  worth,  too,  of 
overcoming  one’s  own  errors.  A  boy  who  has  realised  that 
shoddy,  hurried  work  doesn’t  satisfy  him  gets  a  practical 
lesson  in  the  appreciation  of  truth  and  conscientiousness 
that  will  never  depart  from  him.  So  let  them  make 
mistakes  in  “  free  ”  manual  work  so  that  they  shall  over¬ 
come  them. 

(That  of  course  doesn’t  apply  to  learning  to  spell  English 
words,  which  is  merely  mechanical  and  nearly  wholly 
unintelligent.) 

Now  let  me  briefly  refer  to  the  actual  class  results  of 
my  twelve  month-old  experiment. 

I  might  say  here  though  that  my  boys  are  not  super¬ 
scholars  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  all  “  defectives.” 

It  is  one  of  the  deepest  regrets  of  my  professional  life 
that  I  failed  to  adopt  “  free  ”  manual  work  when  I  was 
teaching  normal  boys,  especially  as  I  have  for  many  years 
been  convinced  of  the  theoretical  soundness  of  free-  or 
auto-education  generally. 


But  what  have  I  to  show  for  it  ?  I — -or  rather  we — 
have  an  L.G.O.C.  omnibus,  two  types  of  motor  cars,  two 
kinds  of  char-a-banc,  a  roundabout  of  the  “  Fete  and 
Gala  ”  kind,  an  ambulance  van,  a  motor  lorry,  a  loco¬ 
motive  engine  and  tender,  a  carrier’s  van,  two  aeroplanes, 
a  taxi-cab,  a  hand  truck,  an  elaborate  jewel  box,  a 
hexagonal  box,  a  box  in  the  shape  of  a  six-pointed  star,  a 
chest  of  drawers  with  three  drawers  and  real  mirror,  a 
barge  (and  bargee  !)  with  a  quay  and  a  crane  that  works, 
a  dog-kennel,  a  chicken-coop,  a  band-stand,  a  garage 
(2ft.  by  2ft.  by  1ft.  6in.),  and  “  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,”  and  every  article  is  painted  and  decorated 
according  to  individual  taste.  The  models  are  all  fairly 
large  (up  to  2ft.  long),  solid  and  substantial  and  full  of 
detail.  The  L.G.O.C.  ’bus,  for  example,  has  seats  inside 
and  out,  the  stair-way,  handrail,  mud-guards,  steering- 
wheel,  etc.  ;  the  cars  have  “  glass  ”  (transparent  paper) 
windows  ;  the  aeroplanes  have  revolving  propellers, 
struts,  pilot’s  cabin,  and  passengers’  windowed  com¬ 
partments  !  The  photographs  will  show  some  of  the  work. 


Models  of  Various  Vehicles. 


Lack  of  space  prevents  my  giving  details  of  what  “  free  ” 
manual  work  has  done  for  individual  boys  who  stood  no 
chance  at  literary  and  academical  subjects. 

It  has  liberated  and  sublimated  the  pent-up  energy  of 
the  inert  and  the  dreamy  ;  it  has  harnessed  and  turned 
to  useful  ends  the  free  energy  of  the  super-active  ;  it  has 
in  some  cases  worked  complete  transformations  of  character. 

But  try  it,  and  blame  me  if  you  are  not  convinced. 
Note. — The  pictures  on  this  page  represent  models  made 
by  pupils  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Birch  at  a  School  for  Mentally 
Defective  Elder  Boys  at  Edward  Street,  Dept 
ford  (Headmaster,  Mr.  E.  G.  McDonald). 


School  Fees  at  Bristol. 

The  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  Bristol  Education 
Committee  states  that  there  are  now  seventeen  recognised 
secondary  schools  in  Bristol  (besides  Clifton  College), 
giving  accommodation  for  5,023  pupils.  Four  of  them 
are  under  the  Committee’s  control,  and  the  fees  have  been 
raised  in  each  case  :  Cotham,  now  10  guineas  ;  Fairfield 
and  Merrywood,  5  guineas  ;  and  St.  George’s  School,  3 
guineas  per  annum.  These  grants  have  been  made  to 
non-L.E.A.  schools  :  Colston's  Girls’  School,  £4,500  ; 
Redland  High  School,  £1,250  ;  St.  Brendan’s  College, 
^1,500  ;  Bristol  Grammar  School,  ^1,000  ;  Bristol 
Cathedral  School,  £>32  ;  Clifton  High  School,  £500  ; 
Clergy  Daughters’  School,  £>0. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  A  TEXT-BOOK. 

By  A.  F. 

One  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  developing  a  subject 
along  natural  and  attractive  lines  is  the  text-book.  Most 
of  those  that  find  a  market  aim  only  at  helping  people  who 
are  chasing  after  a  diploma.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions.  For  a  boy  who  is  allowed  to  wander  at  will 
through  a  book  like  Dr.  Nunn’s  “  Exercises  in  Algebra 
and  Trigonometry  ”  a  course  in  mathematics  may  well 
become  an  adventurous  journey  in  quest  of  sleeping 
beauties  ;  the  examples  fairies,  elfins  and  goblins  helping 
him  on  his  way  ;  the  master  a  potent  genie,  invisible  when 
the  trail  leads  by  twisting  brooks,  through  smiling  meadows 
or  mysterious  woods,  but  ever  ready  to  help  the  wayfarer 
across  the  difficult  places,  to  pull?  him  out  of  the  bogs  and 
to  show  him  an  easy  pass  over  the  mountains. 

Algebra  is  a  language — a  book  of  exercises  is  almost  a 
necessity.  But  experience  with  boys  of  various  ages  has 
shown  that  when  teaching  geometry,  a  man  should  not 
encourage  the  use- of  a  printed  text  until  the  boys  have  first 
explored  the  ground.  A  book  tells  too  much.  It  obscures 
the  purpose  of  geometry  by  trying  to  make  it  clear.  It 
makes  it  so  evident  that  it  is  easily  overlooked.  There  is 
a  tendency  for  masters  who  have  this  view  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  whole  of  the  work  of  planning  and  directing. 
They  stalk  along  in  front,  pointing  out  the  way,  admiring 
and  praising  the  scenery,  and  telling  their  followers  of  the 
dangers.  They  are  surprised,  however,  to  find  that  the 
things  they  think  attractive  are  often  repulsive  to  those 
behind,  and  a  climb  which  to  them  is  interesting  and  easy, 
to  others  is  sometimes  boring  and  bristling  with  difficulties. 
They  have  turned  themselves  into  text-books  on  legs. 
They  have  become  drovers  in  the  guise  of  guides. 

It  is  a  much  better  plan  to  let  a  pupil  find  Iris  own  way, 
to  let  him  face  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers,  and  learn 
how  best  to  overcome  them.  Let  him  write  his  own  guide 
book  as  he  goes  along.  Encourage  him  to  take  a  pride 
in  compiling  it.  Let  him  enunciate  the  propositions  and 
describe  the  processes  in  his  own  words.  Let  his  book 
contain  a  record  of  his  own  experimental  work  and  that  of 
the  class,  as  well  as  a  record  of  the  more  formal  proofs. 

The  book  may  be  written  roughly  at  first.  Periodically 
it  may  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion  with  companions 
and  with  the  master.  When  its  strong  points  have  been 
admired  and  its  weaknesses  strengthened,  it  is  ready  to 
be  drafted  into  its  final  form  as  a  cohesive  whole. 

In  a  preliminary  survey,  the  ordinary  order  of  proposi¬ 
tions  need  not  be  adhered  to,  and  arbitrary  divisions  into 
problems  and  theorems,  into  the  geometry  of  the  triangle, 
the  geometry  of  the  circle,  and  the  geometry  of  areas  need 
not  be  made.  ♦ 

The  whole  system  of  propositions  may  be  likened  to  a 
railway  system  with  a  main  line,  junctions,  branch  lines  and 
connections. 

The  theorem  dealing  with  the  angles  of  an  isosceles 
triangle  is  one  of  the  junctions.  From  it  one  branch  leads 
to  the  propositions  dealing  with  greater  sides  and  greater 
angles  ;  another,  after  linking  up  with  the  proposition 
proving  that  an  exterior  angle  of  a  triangle  equals  the  sum 
of  the  two  interior  opposite  angles,  leads  to  the  series  of 
propositions  built  round  the  angles  in  segments  of  circles. 
The  geometry  of  equal  triangles  is  connected  with  most 
of  the  simple  problems,  with  the  geometry  of  the  various 
kinds  of  parallelograms,  and  with  the  geometry  of  chords 
in  a  circle. 

Each  boy  should  keep  a  list  of  the  propositions  done — 
he  will  find  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  arranging  them  in 
the  best  possible  order  and  in  putting  in  the  connections. 
They  may  be  represented  by  their  figures  ;  and  the  method 


of  proof  suggested  by  significant  marks.  Of  course  in 
every  railway  system  there  are  more  than  two  termini. 
So  in  a  geometry  system  there  are  several  starting  places 
and  several  points  beyond  which  it  is  not  usual  to  go. 
Possible  developments  may,  however,  be  considered. 

It  is  waste  of  time  for  the  master  to  draw  out  the  con¬ 
nections  with  the  view  of  making  the  boys  copy  out  a  well 
constructed  diagram.  The  value  of  a  diagram  is  often 
confined  to  the  one  who  thinks  it  out  and  draws  it.  To 
others  it  may  be  almost  unintelligible.  The  criticism 
levelled  by  a  colleague  against  some  boyish  attempts  was 
that  they  were  merely  muddling.  So  they  were  to  him, 
a  fastidious  observer.  He  had  no  motor  imagery  to  help 
him.  Moreover  visual  imagery  is  itself  most  vivid  when 
the  original  is  the  product  of  one’s  own  brain  and  the  work 
of  one’s  own  hands. 

One  group  is  particularly  interesting  as  it  is  connected 
not  only  with  geometry  but  with  algebra  and  trigono¬ 
metry  as  well .  The  feature  common  to  its  members  is  that 
all  refer  to  rectangles  drawn  on  specified  lines.  The  sug¬ 
gested  order  A  B  C  D  is  instructive  ;  the  more  usual  one 
is  indicated  by  the  numerials  I,  II,  III,  IV.  Both  should 
be  considered,  for  both  have  value.  Only  by  considering 
the  parts  in  more  than  one  relation  can  familiarity  with 
the  material  and  facility  in  its  use  be  obtained. 


The  group  includes  : — 


I. 

A 

The  relations  between  the  sides  of  a  right 
angled  triangle. 

II. 

B 

Internal  and  external  divisions  of  a  line. 

III. 

c. 

The  identity  (a  +  b)  2  =  a2  +  2ab  +  b2. 

VI. 

D 

The  relations  between  the  sides  of  an  obtuse 
angled  triangle. 

IV. 

E 

The  identity  (a  —  b)  ^=a2  —  2ab  +  b2. 

VII. 

F 

The  relations  between  the  sides  of  an  acute 
angled  triangle. 

V. 

G 

The  identity  a2  —  b2=  (a  +  b)  (a  -  b). 

H  The  relations  between  the  segments  of  inter¬ 
secting  chords  and  secants. 

Another  group  contains  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of 
locus,  the  elementary  theorems  on  loci,  the  concurrence 
in  triangles  of  the  perpendicular  bisectors  of  the  sides,  the 
concurrence  of  the  bisectors  of  the  angles,  and  the  problems 
dealing  with  the  circles  of  a  triangle.  More  than  one 
arrangement  will  suggest  itself.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  concurrence  of  medians,  although  the  latter  may 
also  be  considered  as  a  member  of  another  very  interesting 
combination. 

The  theorems  on  proportion  may  easily  be  linked  up 
with  the  earlier  parts  of  geometry.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to 
show  that,  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  middle  point  of  one 
side  of  triangle  parallel  to  the  base,  it  bisects  the  third 
side.  This  truth  may  then  be  generalised.  If  several 
parallels  cut  any  number  of  lines  so  as  to  divide  one  into 
equal  parts,  then  they  also  divide  all  the  others  into  equal 
parts.  Thus  a  way  is  opened  for  discovery  of  a  method 
for  dividing  up  a  line  in  any  given  ratio.  The  step  from 
this  to  the  first  theorem  on  proportion  is  a  natural  one. 

It  is  only  when  the  boys  have  constructed  a  geometry 
of  their  own  that  they  may  be  introduced  to  a  text  book 
so  that,  if  they  wish,  they  may  compare  their  enunciations, 
their  definitions  and  their  methods  with  the  standardised 
forms.  Once  the  spirit  of  geometry  has  made  not  only 
an  appearance  but  also  an  appeal,  the  matter  in  a  text 
book  becomes  no  longer  a  stodgy,  indigestible,  unseasonable 
food  ;  but  rather  both  a  digestive  and  an  appetiser.  Just 
as  a  wise  man  sits  down  to  dinner  not  because  there  is  food 
on  the  table  but  because  he  has  a  desire  to  eat,  so  should 
a  boy  take  up  a  book  not  “  for  what  he  can  get  out  of  it 
but  for  what  he  can  bring  to  it.”  First  create  an  interest. 
Let  the  taste  be  acquired  ;  then  may  your  young  people 
eat  without  fear  of  nausea. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOL  NOTES. 


The  outstanding  feature  in  the  world  of  primary  school 
education  is  at  the  moment  the  publication  of  the  new 
code.  Whether  by  accident  or  intention  it  was  published 
during  the  holiday  period,  and  therefore  at  a  time  when 
neither  Parliament  nor  the  local  education  authorities 
were  in  a  position  to  express  themselves  on  its  contents. 
Published  towards  the  end  of  August,  there  was  every 
likelihood  that  changes  incorporated  in  it  would  have 
passed  unnoticed  but  for  the  watchfulness  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  and  the  immediate  steps  taken  by  its 
Executive  to  inform  all  concerned.  As  a  result  of  the 
Union’s  initiative  two  important  conferences  have  been 
held  between  teachers  and  representatives  of  local  educa¬ 
tion  authorities  and  other  organisations  interested  in 
education.  Local  authorities  are  now  well  aware  of  what 
is  at  stake,  and  are  taking  steps  to  let  .the  Board  know 
what  they  think.  Further,  the  teachers  themselves  are 
organising  a  campaign  throughout  the  country  to  secure 
the  education  of  the  electors  on  the  actual  position. 

Another  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  code  is  the 
employment  of  unqualified  (so  far  as  teaching  is  concerned) 
women  in  the  London  infants’  schools.  The  “  experiment  ” 
is  causing  grave  anxiety  among  the  teachers.  In  reply 
to  the  Council’s  advertisement,  I  am  told  there  were 
1,300  applications.  From  these,  “  suitable  ”  candidates 
are  now  being  selected  to  the  number  of  120  by  two  of  the 
District  Inspectors  and  a  teacher  in  the  London  service — 
Miss  Clara  Grant.  The  chosen  candidates,  if  resident  in 
London,  are  to  pay  £\  Is.  for  their  three  months’  intensive 
“  training,”  and  £3  3s.  if  non-resident.  The  qualified 
teachers  in  infants’  schools  are  indignant  that  one  of  their 
number  should  volunteer  for  work  which  will  inevitably 
undermine  the  status  of  the  teaching  profession.  To 
voice  their  indignation  they  assembled  in  mass  meeting  on 
13th  September,  and  adopted  unanimously  the  following 
resolution  :  "  This  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  no  member 
of  the  N.U.T.  or  L.T.A.  should  undertake  the  training  of 
infants’  assistants  in  any  school  in  the  London  area,  or 
be  a  consenting  party  to  their  recognition  and  employment.” 
Miss  Clara  Grant  was  on  the  platform  and  outlined  her 
position  in  a  long  speech.  She  was  heard  with  impatience 
by  an  audience  which  left  her  in  no  doubt  as  to  its  hostility. 
The  Executive  of  the  N.U.T.  has  assured  members  of  the 
Union  of  its  full  support  in  case  of  trouble  arising  from 
refusal  to  take  part  in  the  "  training.”  I  hear  that  a 
teacher  on  the  Council’s  Promotion  List  has  been  approached 
to  help  in  the  work  of  “  training.”  To  her  credit  she  has 
refused.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  “  suitable  women  ”  will 
be  informed  by  the  Council  of  the  probable  nature  of  their 
welcome  in  the  schools  at  the  end  of  their  “  training.” 

The  salaries  position  in  London  is  now  approaching 
the  critical  period.  The  agreement  between  the  L.C.C. 
and  its  teachers  expires  on  31st  March  next,  and  already 
steps  are  being  taken  to  meet  the  situation  which  will 
arise.  I  am  informed  that  many  members  of  the  Council 
are  looking  forward  to  March  31st  next  as  the  date  when 
they  will  be  honourably  free  to  revise  the  existing  scale. 
Revision  will  not  be  so  easy  as  these  members  suppose 
unless  the  L.C.C.  throw  over  the  Burnham  Committee. 
Clause  24  in  the  Burnham  Report  lays  it  down  that  ”  the 
arrangements  already  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee  between  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  teachers  in  their  area  shall,  as  agreed, 
hold  good  for  three  years  as  from  1st  April,  1920,  and  that 
if  a  new  scale  of  salaries  be  agreed  between  the  Authorities 
in  the  ‘  London  Area  ’  as  defined  below,  and  their  teachers, 
to  operate  on  or  after  1st  April,  1923,  it  shall  be  subject 
to  ratification  by  the  Committee,  and  shall  hold  good 
until  1st  Aprils  1925.”  It  follows  that  unless  the  L.C.C. 


definitely  throws  over  the  Burnham  Committee  it  cannot 
revise  the  existing  scales  without  regard  to  that  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  provisions  of  Clause  24  of  its  report.  What 
will  the  Council  do  ?  Far  more  than  the  continuance  of 
the  existing  scale  iv  in  the  London  area  is  involved  in  the 
answer. 

In  the  country  generally  the  “  period  of  peace  ”  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Provisional  Minimum  Scale  is  rapidly 
approaching  its  end — October  of  this  year — and  there  are 
between  thirty  and  forty  local  authorities  still  paying 
their  teachers  on  this  scale.  A  conference  between  repre¬ 
sentative  teachers  engaged  in  P.M.S.  areas  and  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  N.U.T.  was  held  on  the  23rd  September,  and 
as  this  followed  a  meeting  of  the  Burnham  Committee  held 
on  the  22nd  September — specially  called  after  many 
months  to  consider  the  position — it  is  probable  by  the  time 
these  notes  appear  a  definite  course  of  action  will  have  been 
arranged. 

The  position  in  Gateshead  remains  unaltered.  The 
period  of  the  notices  of  dismissal  served  by  the  authority 
on  the  teachers  has  not  yet  expired,  but  the  end,  31st 
October,  is  approaching  and  the  Union  is  ready  for  the 
fight. 

The  five  per  cent,  reduction  in  salaries  for  superannuation 
purposes  is  now  being  made.  I  hear  that  although  local 
authorities  are  in  many  cases  allowing  the  arrears  from  1st 
June  to  be  paid  in  instalments  the  Board  of  Education  is 
deducting  the  full  amount  from  instalments  of  the  grant 
as  they  fall  due. 

The  presence  of  Sir  Michael  Sadler  on  the  Committee  set 
up  by  the  Government  to  enquire  into  the  future  working 
of  the  Superannuation  Act,  1918,  will  assure  teachers  their 
interests  will  receive  sympathetic  consideration. 

Labour  organisations  invited  to  give  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Government  of  Greater  London 
have  declared  themselves  favourable  to  a  large  delegation 
of  education  control  to  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils. 
This  will  be  opposed  by  London  teachers. 

A  clause  in  the  Finance  Bill- — now  an  Act — exempts 
from  the  payment  of  income  tax  any  contributions  to 
superannuation  allowances. 

Miss  J.  Wood  has  resigned  her  seat  on  the  N.U.T. 
Executive,  as  she  fears  her  health  will  not  be  equal  to  the 
dual  strain  of  Executive  work  and  the  increasing  demands 
of  her  present  appointment  in  Manchester.  Her  resigna¬ 
tion  was  accepted  with  very  great  regret.  The  Executive 
deplores  the  loss  of  an  exceptionally  able  woman  member. 


SOME  APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Stephenson,  of  Kingswood  School,  as  Assistant 
in  the  Department  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy 
at  University  College,  London. 

Professor  Henry  Roy  Dean,  M.D.,  as  Professor  of 
Pathology  at  Cambridge,  in  succession  to  the  late  Sir 
George  Sims  Woodhead. 

Mr.  Charles  Crowther  as  Principal  of  the  Harper-Adams 
Agricultural  College. 

Mr.  John  H.  Lister,  A.R.C.A.,  as  Assistant  Master  at 
the  Harrogate  School  of  Art. 


Things  Big  and  Little  :  Essays  and  Sketches  by  Gilbert 
Thomas.  (Chapman  and  Hall,  Ltd.,  1922).  First  published 
1919.  A  new  and  cheaper  edition,  price  3s.  6d. 
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ASSOCIATION  NEWS. 

Summer  Schools  of  1922. 

The  recent  vacation  has  seen  an  almost  unprecedented 
number  of  summer  schools  or  refresher  courses.  In  some 
respects  perhaps  the  most  “  refreshing  ”  of  these  were 
held  on  the  Continent,  and  improved  travel  facilities 
helped  the  attendance  at  the  courses  held  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Universities  of  France.  The  third 
annual  Summer  School  of  Spanish,  organised  by  the 
University  of  Liverpool,  combined  home  and  foreign 
study,  beginning  with  seventeen  days  in  Liverpool  followed 
by  a  migration  to  Santander  in  Spain. 

At  home  a  new  City  of  London  Vacation  Course 

attracted  some  five  hundred  students,  who  made  their 
headquarters  the  Imperial  Hotel,  and  spent  a  fortnight  in 
morning  lectures,  afternoon  excursions,  and  evening 
entertainments.  The  great  success  of  this  new  course 
bids  fair  to  be  repeated  next  year. 

Another  experiment  was  the  Oxford  Course  in  Music 
Teaching  arranged  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Federation 
of  British  Music  Industries  and  the  British  Music  Society 
for  the  last  fortnight  in  August,  and  taken  by  about  130 
students,  the  men  residing  at  Worcester  College  and  the 
women  at  Lady  Margaret  Hall. 

At  Oxford  also  the  London  School  of  Dalcroze 
Eurhythmies  held  a  successful  course  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Driver,  L.R.A.M.,  the  opening  address  being 
delivered  by  Sir  Hugh  Allen.  In  addition  to  the  lectures 
and  practical  work  this  course  was  enlivened  by  a  series 
of  demonstrations  by  small  children. 

The  seventh  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Uplands  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Hill  Farm,  Stockbury,  Kent.  The  chief 
study  was  the  drama,  and  the  students  had  the  invaluable 
help  of  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine,  who  was  seconded  by  Prof. 
Findlay,  Miss  Bodkin,  Miss  Duff,  and  Miss  Wolton. 

The  summer  school  arranged  by  the  Association  for 
the  Reform  of  Latin  Teaching  was  held  at  Bede  College, 
Durham,  and  is  described  as  being  “  full  of  vitality,  in¬ 
dustry  and  goodwill.”  Demonstration  lessons  were  given, 
and  discussions  were  held  on  the  content  of  three-  and 
four-year  courses  in  Latin  for  secondary  schools.  Mr. 
F.  G.  Simpson  described  the  Roman  Wall  and  a  party  of 
students  went  to  see  it  for  themselves.  The  Honorary 
Secretary,  Miss  M.  F.  Moor,  45,  High  Street,  Old  Heading- 
ton,  Oxford,  will  be  glad  to  have  applications  for  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Association,  which  is  doing  most  useful  work. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  course  conducted  by  the 
Oxford  Delegacy  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  now 

one  of  the  established  resources  of  the  vacation  period,  as 
are  the  summer  schools  of  the  Educational  Handwork 
Association,  held  this  year  at  Scarborough,  St.  Anne’s- 
on-Sea,  Brecon,  and  Falmouth. 

The  conference  on  the  Dalton  Plan,  held  in  Bristol 
under  the  direction  of  The  Education  Guild,  proved  to 
be  highly  successful,  and  attracted  much  attention. 

The  Froebel  Society  once  more  found  a  home  for  its 
summer  school  at  Westfield  College,  where  lectures  and 
demonstrations  on  infant  teaching  were  held. 

Enterprising  Local  Authorities  provided  summer  courses 

at  Folkestone  (Kent  Education  Committee)  and  at 
Bingley  (West  Riding),  both  attended  by  students 
from  other  districts. 

The  Unity  School  was  held  at  Woodbrooke  Settlement 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Marvin,  and  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon  the  Central  School  of  Speech  Training  and 
Dramatic  Art  provided  an  interesting  course,  with  special 
reference  to  teaching. 


SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES  &  UNIVERSITIES. 

Fees  at  Public  Schools. 


A  “  Parent  ”  wrote  to  the  Times  last  month  about  the 
fees  now  charged  at  public  schools.  The  figures  below, 
taken  from  the  same  paper,  are  worth  recording  here  : — 


1914. 

1919. 

1920. 

1922. 

Eton 

£145  10 

£166  10 

£200 

£230 

Harrow 

£150 

£165 

£195 

£216 

Blundell’s 

£74— £84 

£78— £90 

£96 

£126 

Clifton.  . 

£110 

£118  10 

£133  10 

£147 

Dover 

£84 

£84 

£90 

£H1 

Marlborough  .  . 

£85 

£100 

£125  10 

£145 

Oundle 

£95 

£114 

£185 

£150 

Elementary  Schools  for 

Everybody. 

Dr.  James  Kerr,  at  the  Fabian  Summer  School  at  Ilkley, 
said  every  child  should  be  compelled  to  attend  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school  for  at  least  five  years.  These  schools  would 
never  be  what  they  ought  to  be  till  everyone  had  a  stake 
in  them.  The  education  in  the  elementary  schools, 
regarded  as  technical  education,  was  infinitely  superior  to 
the  education  of  the  public  schools. 

Dr.  Bygott,  M.O.H.  for  West  Suffolk,  said  the  best 
cure  for  the  objections,  medical  and  social,  that  parents 
had  against  these  schools,  was  that  everybody  should  have 
to  attend  them. 

Another  Incorporation. 

St.  John’s  Foundation  School,  Leatherhead,  founded 
as  recently  as  LS51,  is  now  incorporated  under  the  same 
name.  It  is  the  only  school  in  England  which  provides 
free  education  to  the  sons  of  clergymen  while  the  father 
is  alive  and  engaged  in  church  ministry.  The  foundation 
is  dependent  for  its  maintenance  wholly  upon  voluntary 
subscriptions,  donations  and  bequests. 

Pupil  Teachers  in  Army  Schools. 

After  September  1st,  1922,  the  pay  of  Army  pupil  teachers 
will  be  at  the  rate  of  10s.  a  week  during  the  first  year  after 
passing  the  examination  for  appointment,  and  12s.  6d. 
a  week  in  the  second  and  succeeding  years,  subject  to 
passing  the  first  year’s  examination.  An  amendment 
to  the  Pay  Warrant,  however,  provides  that  pupil  teachers 
shall  not  be  paid  beyond  three  years  except  under  special 
circumstances,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Army  Council. 
Suitable  persons  may  be  appointed  temporarily  at  stations 
abroad  without  examination  if  the  circumstances  are 
exceptional. 

Rural  Scholarships. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  announces  that  in  accordance 
with  the  Com  Production  Act  (Repeal),  1921,  a  scheme  has 
been  approved  for  awarding  scholarships  in  higher  agricul¬ 
tural  education  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  agricultural 
workmen  and  other  rural  workers,  like  bailiffs,  foremen, 
and  small  holders.  The  scholarships  are  of  three  kinds  : 
No.  1  will  enable  the  holder  to  attend  the  degree  courses 
in  agriculture  at  certain  University  Departments  (including 
the  Oxford  School  of  Rural  Economy  and  the  Cambridge 
School  of  Agriculture) .  No.  2  will  be  tenable  for  two  years 
at  certain  University  Departments  of  Agriculture  ;  and  No.  3 
giving  attendance  during  the  year  at  farm  institutes  for 
agriculture,  or  horticulture,  or  dairying,  or  poultry -keeping. 
In  the  first  two  classes  there  will  be  ten  scholarships  each, 
and  in  class  3  a  limited  number,  probably  not  exceeding 
100,  will  be  awarded  this  year  if  suitable  candidates  are 
forthcoming.  For  classes  1  and  2,  candidates  must  be 
seventeen  and  over,  and  must  satisfy  a  selection  committee 
of  their  educational  fitness.  Class  3  awards  are  intended 
for  boys  and  girls  whose  opportunities  have  been  more 
limited.  They  must  be  over  sixteen  and  have  spent  at 
least  a  year  on  a  farm  or  in  a  horticultural  establishment. 
Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Ministry 
at  10,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W.  1. 
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PERSONAL  NOTES. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Gilkes. 

The  Reverend  A.  H.  Gilkes,  Headmaster  of  Dulwich 
from  1885  to  1914,  died  on  September  13th.  Educated  at 
Shrewsbury  and  Christ  Church,  where  he  obtained  first 
classes  in  Classical  Moderations  and  in  Lit.  Hum.,  he 
became  assistant  master  at  Shrewsbury  until  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Welldon  as  Head  of  Dulwich.  After  his  retirement 
he  became  curate  of  St.  James’,  Bermondsey,  a  very  large 
and  poor  parish,  where  he  worked  until  1917,  when  he 
accepted  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Oxford. 

Captain  George  Paget  Thomson. 

Aberdeen  University  Court  has  appointed  Captain 
George  Paget  Thomson  to  the  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  succession  to  Professor  Niven. 

Captain  Thomson  is  the  only  son  of  Professor  Sir  J.  J. 
Thomson.  He  served  in  the  war,  and  is  a  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College. 

Miss  Jane  F.  Wood. 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Jane  F.  Wood  will  be  sorry 
to  hear  that  she  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  her  public 
work  owing  to  ill  health.  She  will  be  remembered  as 
president  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers.  She  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Burnham  Committees  on  Primary, 
Secondary,  and  Technical  Education,  is  a  representative 
on  the  Teachers  Registration  Council,  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Fisher,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

The  new  Headmaster  of  Oundle  School  is  Mr.  Kenneth 
Fisher,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  who  has  been  senior  science  master 
at  Eton.  Mr.  Fisher  is  forty  years  old.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  and  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1904.  He  then  spent 
two  years  in  Jena  and  became  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
For  two  years  afterwards  he  was  with  a  scientific  expedi¬ 
tion  in  West  Africa.  This  was  followed  by  a  course  of 
research  in  organic  chemistry  under  Professor  Perkin  in 
Manchester.  In  1909  he  began  his  teaching  work  at 
Clifton,  where  he  remained  until  the  war,  when  he  joined 
the  firm  of  Brunner,  Mond  and  Co.  In  1919  he  returned 
to  Clifton  for  a  few  months  before  becoming  science  master 
at  Eton. 

Miss  Beatrice  Sparks,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

Miss  Beatrice  Sparks,  M.A.,  who  since  1914  has  been 
Headmistress  of  Colston’s  Girls’  School,  Bristol,  has  been 
appointed  Principal  of  Cheltenham  Ladies’  College.  Miss 
Sparks  was  a  member  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Scholarships,  and  the  Burnham  Committee,  and  is  President 
of  the  West  of  England  Headmistresses’  Association. 

Dr.  Jessie  White. 

Dr.  Jessie  White,  Directress  of  the  Auto-Education 
Institute,  93,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C.,  has  been 
nominated  for  one  of  the  vacancies  on  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London,  created  by  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Walmsley,  on  becoming  Chairman  of  Convocation,  and  of 
Dr.  Forster,  who  has  gone  to  take  up  an  appointment  in 
India. 

Miss  A.  Paul,  M.A. 

Miss  Agnes  Paul,  M.A.,  formerly  Headmistress  of 
Clapham  High  School,  has  been  nominated  to  fill  the 
vacancy  on  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  created 
by  the  death  of  Sir  Albert  Kaye  Rollit. 

Graduates  in  Arts  who  are  willing  to  support  the  nomina¬ 
tion  and  who  are  members  of  Convocation  should  send 
their  names  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cover,  hon.  secretary  of  Miss 
Paul’s  Election  Committee,  20,  Christchurch  Road, 
Streatham  Hill,  S.W.2. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

A  Boy  of  Promise. 

The  Governors  of  the  Haverfordwest  Grammar  School 
have  awarded  a  County  Scholarship,  tenable  for  four  years, 
to  a  workhouse  boy.  The  Guardians  intend  to  enable  the 
boy  to  take  up  the  scholarship. 

Boys  for  the  R.A.F. 

Owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  R.A.F.  there  are  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  boys  who,  if  they  can  pass  the  examination, 
may  enter  as  air  mechanics  with  good  pay  and  prospects! 
The  London  County  Council  Education  Committee  is 
authorised  to  nominate  suitable  candidates,  and  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  their  headmasters  by  boys. 

Nothing  Like  Football. 

In  an  address  on  “  Play  ”  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  Archibald 
recently  said,  “  Group  games  are  most  useful.  Never  let 
your  boy  play  golf.  Let  his  grandfather  play  golf  if  he 
likes.  It  is  a  good  man’s  game.  So  is  tennis  :  but  no 
game  for  boys,  because  it  does  not. develop  the  co-operative 
spirit.  There’s  nothing  like  football.  Cricket  is  good, 
but  not  good  enough.” 

Students  and  the  British  Association. 

The  British  Association  gave  Exhibitions  to  students 
nominated  by  the  Senates  of  Universities  and  Colleges  in 
Great  Britain  permitting  them  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  at  Hull.  More  than  twenty  students  received 
these  grants,  and  wish  to  make  known  how  generously 
they  were  entertained  by  the  Local  Executive  at  Hull. 

Herbert  Spencer  and  Public  Libraries. 

In  connection  with  the  Annual  Conference  of  Public 
Librarians  just  held  at  Cardiff,  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
these  remarks  by  Herbert  Spencer.  He  wrote  :  ‘‘I 

disapprove  of  free  libraries  altogether,  the  British  Museum 
included,  believing  that  in  the  long  run  they  are  mischievous 
rather  than  beneficial,  as  we  see  clearly  in  the  case  of 
municipal  and  local  free  libraries,  which,  instead  of  being 
places  of  study,  have  become  places  for  reading  trashy 
novels,  worthless  papers,  and  learning  the  odds.  I  no 
more  approve  of  free  libraries  than  I  approve  of  free 
bakeries.  Food  for  the  mind  should  no  more  be  given 
gratis  than  food  for  the  body.” 

School  Children’s  Fourteen-hour  Day. 

Children  attending  Barmouth  County  School  have  in 
some  cases  to  leave  home  at  five  in  the  morning  to  reach 
school  at  nine,  and  do  not  arrive  home  again  until  seven 
in  the  evening. 

Alexandra  Day  Incident. 

A  summons  by  the  Wolverhampton  Education  Authority 
against  a  parent  for  permitting  his  daughter,  under  sixteen, 
to  engage  in  street  trading  by  selling  roses  on  Alexandra 
Day  was  dismissed  by  the  Wolverhampton  Stipendiary, 
who  said  that  selling  roses  for  charity  was  not  street 
trading. 

Ramsgate  County  School  for  Boys  has  moved  to 
Chatham  House,  Ramsgate,  and  a  volume  entitled 
“  Records  ”  is  shortly  to  be  published,  which  will  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  school’s  activities  since  1909,  when 
it  was  opened.  There  will  also  be  a  chapter  on  the  growth 
of  secondary  education  in  Thanet. 

The  Pickwick  Hut. 

The  Pickwick  Hut  in  Malet  Street,  Bloomsbury,  is  being 
adapted  by  the  London  University  Union  Society  for 
use  as  its  headquarters.  The  University  has  made  a  grant 
of  /400  and  a  loan  of  ^200  towards  the  expenses. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 

Should  Shakespeare  be  Modernised  ? 

Dear  Sir,— The  discussion  on  this  subject  in  recent  issues  of 
your  journal  has  been  interesting  and  informing,  but,  I  fear, 
not  very  conclusive.  The  leading  question  posed  by  the  writer 
of  the  article  has  not  been — so  far  as  I  know- — effectively  answered 
by  any  of  your  correspondents.  Why  is  Shakespeare  so  popular 
on  the  European  Continent  and  so  neglected  in  the  land  of  his 
birth  ? 

The  other  day  one  of  the  leading  Swedish  newspapers,  Svenska 
Dagbladet,  published  a  three  column  article  on  its  principal 
page  on  a  new  Hamlet- — -a  critical  analysis  of  a  new  dramatic 
interpretation  of  the  superb  tragedy,  and  we  all  know  that  such 
an  extended  literary  notice  would  never  appear  in  England 
outside  the  pages  of  some  exclusive  literary  weekly  or  monthly 
magazine. 

Is  not  the  inference  clear  that  on  the  Continent  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Shakespearean  dramas  is  a  matter  of  general  interest, 
while  at  home  the  appeal  is  only  to  a  selected  class  ?  Is  it  not 
equally  clear  that  Shakespeare  as  interpreted  on  the  Continental 
stage  is  first  and  foremost  a  playwright  whose  thoughts  and 
actions  can  be,  and  are,  understood  by  all  ?  What  is  wrong 
then  with  the  conception  of  presenting  this  same  Shakespeare 
to  his  fellow-countrymen,  leaving  the  more  subtle  niceties  of 
his  writings  to  scholars  in  their  studies  ? 

Yours,  etc.,  J.  T.  Findlay. 

London,  W.C.2,  September  15th,  1922. 

Should  Shakespeare  be  Modernised  ? 

Sir, — In  an  article  of  a  tentative  character  in  the  June  number 
of  this  review  I  ventured  to  comment  upon  the  remark  of  a 
London  newspaper,  a  propos  of  the  Stratford  Celebrations  in 
April  last,  that,  in  spite  of  the  lip-service  we  do  to  Shakespeare, 
we  neglect  his  plays.  The  newspaper-writer  quoted  the  well- 
known  theatrical  dictum,  “  Shakespeare  spells  financial  ruin  ” 
—in  the  country  of  his  birth- — and  referred,  I  think,  to  the  great 
popularity  of  our  national  dramatist  on  the  Continent.  In  my 
article  I  put  forward  an  explanation  of  our  apparent  apathy 
which  seemed  to  remove  from  us  the  reproach  of  being  less 
sensitive  than  others  to  the  appeal  of  Shakespeare’s  genius. 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  our  theatrical 
public  is,  on  the  whole,  less  intelligent  than  the  public  for  which 
Continental  managers  cater.  But  even  if  this  were  true  it 
would  not,  I  think,  offer  a  complete  explanation  of  the  paradox 
we  are  considering.  Several  causes  contribute  no  doubt  to  the 
result,  but  as  being  the  primary  cause  I  pointed  out  that  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  are  presented  on  Continental  stages  in 
translations  of  recent  date,  and  therefore  in  a  medium  more 
intelligible  to  audiences  than  our  three  century  old  version  can 
possibly  be  to  the  average  English  playgoer.  The  dramatist, 
not  the  poet,  makes  a  more  immediate  and  compelling  appeal 
abroad  than  if  at  home.  This  position  has  not  been  controverted, 
though  the  conclusions  that  appear  to  follow  from  it  have 
given  umbrage  to  some  newspaper-writers  as  well  as  to  some  of 
your  correspondents.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  difficult  to 
understand,  though  it  were  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  a 
proposal  to  alter  in  any  way  an  old  and  traditional  form  would 
shock  by  its  radical  tendency  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian.  Nowhere  in  the  article  did  I  express  a 
desire  that  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  should  be  “  popularised,” 
commercialised,  or  cheapened  in  any  way.  Nowhere  did  I 
suggest  that  the  traditional  text  of  the  plays,  for  which  I  have 
the  greatest  respect,  should  be  “  scrapped,”  or  that  a  modern 
-  text  should  be  substituted  for  the  traditional  text,  even  for 
stage  purposes.  I  suggested,  in  fact,  an  experimental  revision 
of  the  text  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  (if  possible) — for  the 
most  part  in  plays  now  rarely  produced — -obscurities  in  language 
or  expression,  whether  arising  from  corruption  or  from  linguistic 
causes,  that  hide  or  blunt  the  thought  of  the  dramatist  and 
detract  from  his  influence  as  a  living  force  on  the  English  stage. 
I  suggested  that  an  experiment  should  be  made  in  clarifying 
the  text  of  the  plays  where  it  is  obscure,  though  I  did  not  venture 
to  express  the  opinion  that  such  revision  as  I  had  in  mind  could 
be  successfully  carried  through.  I  also  expressly  pointed  out 
that  in  the  case  of  certain  plays,  those  plays,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that,  largely  for  this  very  reason,  can  still  be  produced  commercially 
— -the  question  of  a  need  for  revision  hardly  arose.  I  ought 


not  perhaps  in  the  article  to  have  used  the  word  “  modernised,” 
which  presents  all  the  terrors  of  the  unknown  to  the  conservative 
mind.  The  expressions  "  revise  ”  and  “  revision  ”  would 
have  expressed  my  meaning  and  would  have  been  more  free 
from  ambiguity.  To  be  sure  "  revision  ”  implies  modernisa¬ 
tion  ;  indeed,  the  mere  “  cutting  ”  of  the  plays  as  practised 
by  English  producers  of  Shakespeare  is  a  crude,  and,  I  think, 
objectionable  form  of  modernisation.  By  means  of  "  cuts  ” 
the  producer  evades  difficulties,  but  the  resultant  production 
is  not  a  Shakespearean  play. 

Mr.  William  Archer  in  an  article  on  ”  Shakespearean  Pro¬ 
duction  ”  contributed  to  the  Norwegian  newspaper  Tidens 
Tegn  (June  17)  expresses  himself  in  favour  of  cutting  out  archaic 
words  and  phrases,  corrupt  passages,  etc.,  where  they  occur 
in  the  plays.  I  quote  Mr.  Archer  in  an  English  translation,  as 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  bases  his  opinion  are  interesting  and 
significant. 

“  As  for  the  speeches  which  have  lost  all  meaning  and  which 
are  explained  laboriously  by  scholars,  and  are  not  explained  by 
any  two  of  them  in  the  same  way,  it  is  the  merest  pedantry  to 
demand  that  they  should  be  spoken  upon  the  stage.  And  worse 
than  that,  it  imposes  upon  the  actor  the  dishonesty  of  pretending 
to  speak  with  understanding  and  effect  lines  and  phrases  which 
are  in  fact  without  meaning  for  himself  or  anyone  else.  Such 
speeches  are  not  frequent,  but  a  few  of  them  occur  in  almost 
every  piece  ”  I  would  suggest  that  the  better  way  of  dealing 
with  such  speeches,  lines,  and  phrases,  is  not  omit  them  alto¬ 
gether,  leaving  awkward  interstices  in  the  structure  of  the  play, 
but  rather  to  paraphrase  them  according  to  the  probable  sense. 
The  choice  of  rendering  lies  in  the  judgment  of  the  person 
responsible  for  the  stage  version,  who  should,  it- goes  without 
saying,  be  a  competent  scholar,  'or  have,  at  least,  scholarly 
assistance.  Conjecture,  informed  by  scholarship,  and  reasonable 
probability  have  played,  let  us  remember,  an  important  role 
in  the  determination  of  our  modern  texts  of  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Archer  refers  to  the  speeches  which  have  lost  all  meaning, 
but  what  of  those  speeches  or  lines,  not  of  insuperable  difficulty 
to  the  educated  reader,  but  which  spoken'  from  the  stage  might 
well  pose  even  the  most  intelligent  member  of  the  audience 
who  has  not  made  a  special  study  of  the  plays.  Take,  for 
instance,  such  lines  as  these  : — 

“  the  will  dotes  that  is  inclinable 
To  what  infectiously  itself  affects, 

Without  some  image  of  the  affected  merit.” 

'*  nature  wants  stuff 

To  vie  strange  forms  with  fancy  ;  yet  to  imagine 
An  Antony  were  nature’s  piece  gain’st  fancy, 
Condemning  shadows  quite.” 

‘‘  Thou  want’st  a  rough  pash  and  shoots  that  I  have 
To  be  full  like  me.” 

"  This  fierce  abridgment 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in.” 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death  ; 

But  dare  all  imminence  that  gods  and  men 
Address  their  dangers  in.” 

I  have  taken  these  examples  almost  at  random,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  such  lines  in  Shakespeare  which  are  still  pleasing 
to  soul  and  sense,  but.  which  no  longer  convey  the  freight  of 
thought  with  which  they  were  so  richly  charged  by  their  creator. 
But  one  wonders  what  is  the  state  of  mind  of  the  ordinary  play¬ 
goer  who  listens  to  such  lines  being  spoken  by  the  actors.  One 
wonders  if  they  are  always  understood  by  the  actors  themselves. 
The  problem  of  Shakespeare  as  it  presents  itself  to  English 
producers  is  stated  when  we  say  that  the  language  of  Shakespeare 
is  just  archaic  enough  in  places  to  chill  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
man  in  the  stalls  and  not  sufficiently  archaic  to  be  imperatively 
in  need  of  modernisation.  The  time  will,  however,  inevitably 
come  when  the  plays  must  be  modernised  or  disappear  entirely 
from  the  boards.  Even  now  Shakespeare’s  tenure  of  the 
English  stage  is  precarious  in  spite  of  the  veneration  in  which 
his  works  are  held  by  liis  fellow-countrymen  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  in  spite,  too,  of  ”  the  antique  beauty  of 
Shakespeare’s  language  and  the  lovely  measures  to  which  it 
moves.”  For  Shakespeare’s  contemporaries  the  idea  of  modern¬ 
isation  possessed  no  terrors.  The  editors  of  the  Folio  of  1623 
(Continued  on  page  440.) 
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FROM  MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  LIST 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

VERSE  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

By  Minnie  H.  D.  Nutt  (Mrs.  James  R.  Nutt).  2s.  6d. 

Contains  52  poems,  representing  29  poets  from  Ronsard  to  Fabie,  with 
English  translations,  almost  all  in  the  original  metre.  The  French  original 
and  the  English  rendering  are  printed  side  by  side. 

THE  WORLD  OF  MAN  :  An  Anthology  of  English 
Prose  for  Schools.  Selected  by  Arnold  Smith,  M.A. 
Headmaster,  County  Secondary  School,  Battersea,  London. 

2s.  6d. 

PASSAGES  FOR  FRENCH  DICTATION  for  Middle 
and  Upper  Forms.  Compiled  by  A.  H.  Smith,  M.A., 
L.-es-L.,  Whitgift  Grammar  School,  Croydon.  Is. 

A  collection  of  90  passages,  arranged  in  four  sections,  carefully  graduated. 

TOMMY  SMITH’S  BIRDS.  By  Edmund  Selous, 
Author  of  “  Tommy  Smith’s  Animals,”  etc.  With  8 
Illustrations.  2s.  6d. 

OTHER  NEW  BOOKS 

KING  HENRY  V.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Cowling,  M.A., 
Lecturer  in  English,  University  of  Leeds.  With  a  brief 
life  of  Shakespeare,  a  sketch  of  the  Elizabethan  stage,  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  to  the  play,  a  frontispiece,  and  a 
conjectural  reconstruction  of  the  Globe  Theatre.  Is.  6d. 

A  MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S  DREAM.  By  the  same 
Editor.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  frontispiece,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  Fortune  Theatre.  Is.  6d. 

“  The  print  is  as  clear  as  the  explanatory  notes.” — Educational  Times. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  DANIEL  DEFOE.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  H.  K.  Hawkins,  B.A.,  Ladies’ 
College,  Cheltenham.  2s. 

“  Both  the  teacher  and  the  student  of  English  will  find  this  book  invalu¬ 
able.” — Contemporary  Revieiv. 

Edited  by  George  Sampson,  Hon.  M.A.,  Cambridge. 

2s.  each. 

MODERN  ESSAYS.  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
PAGES  OF  HISTORY.  LIGHTER  MOMENTS. 
SCENES  AND  SKETCHES  BY  MODERN  WRITERS. 

“  As  the  reading  of  contemporary  literature  is  often  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  these  books  should  supply  a  long-felt  want. 
They  are  admirable.” — Schoolmaster. 

The  above  eight  volumes  belong  to  Methuen’s  English 
Classics  series. 


PRELIMINARY  ENGLISH.  By  F.  J.  Raiitz,  M.A., 
B.Sc.,  Cotham  Secondary  School,  Bristol,  Author  of 
“  Junior  English  ”  and  “  Higher  English.”  2s.  3d. 

“  An  admirable  little  book  ."-—Education. 

THE  ART  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ENGLISH.  An 

unconventional  Classbook  of  Composition  and  Literary 
Appreciation.  By  Arnold  Smith,  M.A.,  Headmaster, 
County  Secondary  School,  Battersea.  3s.  6d. 

An  English  Master  writes  : — “  I  am  delighted  with  it — it  is  a  sheer  joy, 
an  oasis  in  a  dry  land  of  humdrum  text-books.” 

AN  OLD  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  Edith  E. 
Wardale,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  St.  Hugh’s  College,  Oxford.  7s. 

“  A  concise  grammar  which  should  be  of  great  value  to  students  requiring 
something  simpler  and  shorter  than  the  standard  works  of  Sievers  and  Wright.” 
— Guardian. 


ELIZABETHAN  DRAMA.  By  Janet  Spens,  M.A., 
D.Litt.,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford.  5s.  net. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY  from 
Thales  to  Aristotle.  By  R.  B.  Appleton,  M.A.,  Perse 
School,  Cambridge.  6s.  net. 

“  The  book  as  a  whole  is  the  best  introduction  to  Greek  Philosophy  at 
present  available  for  beginners.” — Spectator. 

“  The  chapters  on  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  are  admirable.”— New 
Statesman. 

A  SHORT  WORLD  HISTORY.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot 
Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.  5s. 

“  Miss  Wilmot-Buxton  has  achieved  the  remarkable  task  of  reducing 
the  outline  of  world  history  to  a  scale  of  214  pages,  or  some  75,000  words.  One 
would  have  said  beforehand  that  the  undertaking  was  impossible  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  But  such  is  Miss  Wilmot-Buxton’s  knowledge,  and  so  great  her 
literary  skill,  that  not  only  has  she  accomplished  it,  but  she  has  done  so  with 
conspicuous  success.” — Journal  of  Education. 

A  SOURCE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  SOCIAL  HISTORY. 

Compiled  by  M.  E.  Monckton  Jones,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

4s.  6d. 

“  The  volume  will  be  of  real  help  to  the  history  specialist  in  secondary 
and  other  schools.” — Times  Educational  Supplement. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER, 

1815-1920.  Part  IV  of  ”  A  History  of  England.”  By 
Cyril  E.  Robinson,  Winchester  College.  With  15  Maps 
and  Plans.  5s. 

“  With  this  volume  Mr.  Robinson  has  completed  a  ‘  History  of  England  ’ 
of  exceptional  merit.  In  his  hands  history  is  far  from  being  a  mere  chronicle 
of  events  :  he  imparts  to  former  times  an  atmosphere  of  reality  and  can  make 
dead  scenes  live  again.” — Teachers’  Times. 

A  CENTURY  OF  REVOLUTION.  Outlines  of 
European  History,  1789-1920.  By  Margaret  Kennedy, 
B.A.  With  8  Maps.  5s. 

“  Miss  Kennedy  has  succeeded  in  compressing  into  little  more  than  two 
hundred  pages  a  surprising  amount  of  information,  presented  succinctly,  with¬ 
out  bias,  and  without  signs  of  compression.” — Birmingham  Post. 

A  SKETCH-MAP  GEOGRAPHY.  By  E.  G.  R.  Taylor, 
B.Sc.,  Examiner  to  the  University  of  London.  With  160 
Maps,  showing  the  latest  political  divisions,  and  a  full 
Index.  5s. 

“  A  general  and  careful  use  of  this  book  should  do  much  to  eradicate  such 
faults  as  vagueness,  inaccuracy,  loose  reasoning,  and  careless  generalisation, 
,  which  are  the  sources  of  criticism  of  so  many  examiners.” — Geographical  Teacher. 

A  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH 
EMPIRE.  By  Professor  Lionel  W.  Lyde,  M.  A.,  F.R.G.S., 
University  of  London.  New  Edition,  completely  revised 
and  re-written.  3s.  6d. 

“  This  book  is  still  a  masterpiece  of  geographical  writing.” —  Scottish 
Geographical  Journal. 

LA  DOUCE  FRANCE.  By  Ren£  Bazin,  de  T  Academic 
fran5aise.  Abridged  and  annotated  by  Louis  Latour, 
L.-es-L.,  City  of  London  College.  With  a  new  Preface, 
a  Portrait  of  the  author,  and  a  Map  of  France.  3s.  6d. 
“  It  was  a  happy  thought  to  issue  an  abridged  edition  of  Bazin’s  excellent 
book  for  the  use  of  our  schools.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  presenting, 
not  the  cosmopolitan  side  of  French  life,  but  what  is  intimately  national, 
redolent  of  the  soil.” — Journal  of  Education. 

“  A  better  reader  for  middle  and  upper  forms  would  be  hard  to.  find.” — 
Educational  Times. 

A  CONCISE  HISTORY  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By 

T.  P.  Hilditch,  D.Sc.,  F.I.C.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  With  Biographical  Index  and  Chrono¬ 
logical  Summary.  6s. 

“  Excellent  in  plan,  trustworthy,  astonishingly  comprehensive,  easily 
consulted,  and  readable.”- — Discovery. 


A  Complete  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  application. 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  36,  Essex  Street,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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“  modernised  ”  the  text  of  the  plays  that  had  already  appeared 
in  separate  editions.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  custom  of  the  period 
to  alter  in  the  later  editions  of  a  book  words  or  expressions  in 
the  original  issue  that  had  become  old-fashioned  or  gone  out  of 
use  in  the  interval. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  I  am  personally  in  agreement 
with  nearly  all  that  has  been  said,  and  admirably  said,  by  the 
writer  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  though  I  do  not  share  his 
fears  of  the  possible  consequences  of  a  temperate  revision  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  for  certain  definite  and  experimental 
uses.  The  eighteenth  century  versions  of  the  plays,  to  whose 
popularity  he  refers,  were  often  the  merest  travesties,  truly 
described  by  their  authors  in  the  words  “  Altered  from  Shake¬ 
speare.”  The  statistics  of  church  attendance  do  not,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  support  the  same  writer’s  opinion  of  the  attractive  power 
of  the  lustrous  beauty  of  the  wording  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Yours,  "  Modern.” 

Teachers  Wanted  for  Western  Canada. 

Dear  Sir, — -The  thirty-ninth  party  of  teachers  sailed  on  the 
18th  August  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fellowship  of  the  Maple 
Leaf,  13,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.l,  for  the  Normal  Training  College 
at  Saskatoon. 

Holders  of  the  Oxford  Senior  or  Cambridge  certificate  or  the 
preliminary  certificate  for  entrance  to  a  Training  College,  they 
will  enter  the  Normal  School  for  a  course  of  method  in  education. 

In  view  of  the  Empire  Settlement  Act,  in  which  the  Imperial 
Government  propose  to  spend  ^45,000,000  in  the  next  fifteen 
years,  which  will  probably  be  supplemented  by  another 
■£30,000,000  from  the  Dominions,  the  need  of  good,  sound, 
loyal  British  teachers  will  become  imperative  if  the  children  of 
our  own  people  who  migrate  are  to  be  educated. 

There  is  the  probability  of  an  ever  increasing  demand.  The 
Fellowship  of  the  Maple  Leaf  exists  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
meet  this  need.  Its  one  proviso  is  that  the  teacher  who  goes 
has  the  highest  personal  credentials. 

Those  unable  to  pay  their  own  way  are  granted  bursaries. 
Thus  a  certificated  teacher  is  granted,  if  necessary,  a  travelling 
bursary  repayable  in  two  years.  Those  who  have  not  this 
necessary  qualification  are  granted  in  addition  to  the  loan 
travelling  bursary  a  Normal  School  bursary,  which  enables  them 
to  qualify  as  a  teacher  on  the  Canadian  side. 

I  am  given  to  understand  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  large 
surplus  of  trained  teachers  at  the  end  of  this  year.  If  this  is 
the  case  there  is  at  least  an  opportunity  overseas.  The  next 
party  sent  out  by  the  above  Society  leaves  about  December 
15th.  Applications  should  be  made  to  the  undersigned. 

Yours  faithfully,  P.  J.  Andrews. 
Rev.  P.  J.  Andrews,  M.A.,  B.D., 

Fellowship  of  the  Maple  Leaf, 

18,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.L 

“  The  Motherly  Woman.” 

“  She  ain’t  a  angel,  she  can  start 
A  jawing  till  it  makes  yer  smart, 

She’s  just  a  woman.” — .  .  .  . 

Albert  Chevalier- — -My  Old  Dutch. 

Sir,- — -Although  it  has  its  humorous  aspect,  Mr.  Fisher’s  dis¬ 
tinction  between  highly-trained  teachers  and  ”  motherly 
women  ”  is  not  altogether  happy. 

We  seem  to  remember  that  wherever  education  has  been 
provided  on  cheap  lines  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  “  maternal 
care  ”  bestowed  on  the  pupils.  ■ 

The  proprietor  of  Dotheboy’s  Hall  was  wont  to  boast  that 
Mrs.  Squeers  was  a  “  Mother  to  the  pupils.” 

And  though  we  should  hesitate  to  commit  little  children  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  Mrs.  Squeers,  or  a  Sarah  Gamp,  the  latter, 
at  any  rate,  might  with  some  reason  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  Mr.  Fisher- — of  being,  in  short, 
a  super-motherly  woman. 

Indeed,  the  suggestion  of  cheapness  combined  with  the 
domestic  virtues  being  the  only  thing  that  matters  in  the  early 
education  of  the  children  of  the  working  class  is  altogether  too 
reminiscent  of  the  child  life  which  Dickens  depicted  with  such 
wonderful  skill. 

Bumbledom  is  not  dead,  but  we  are  sorry  that  a  Minister  of 
Education  should  flirt  with  it. 

And  where  exactly  are  these  motherly  women  to  be  placed 
among  the  army  of  professional  child  trainers  ? 

Is  the  Teachers’  Registration  Council  to  open  its  doors  still 
wider  ? 


How  refreshing  it  will  be  to  find  in  the  Register  in  the  column 
devoted  to  qualifications,  instead  of  the  usual  assortment  of 
degrees  and  diplomas,  the  simple  statement  "  motherly  woman.” 

Or  are  motherly  women  to  be  debarred  from  the  Teachers' 
Register,  and  shall  we  ask  in  the  style  of  the  old  conundrum 
"  When  is  a  teacher  not  a  teacher  ?  ” 

We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  Mr.  Fisher’s  wonderful  sugges¬ 
tion  emanated  from  a  desire  to  provide  motherly  women  with 
infants,  or  to  bestow  maternal  care  on  the  poor  uncared  for 
children- — but  clearly  his  heart  warmed  to  someone,  and  ”  out 
of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.” 

But  the  sad  thing  about  the  suggestion  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  arises  from  the  old  fallacy  that  education  is  nothing  more 
than  "  instruction,”  and  that  skill  in  a  teacher  means  ability  to 
teach  one  or  more  subjects,  the  main  concern  of  the  teacher  in 
Elementary  Schools  being,  not  children,  but  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  So  until  a  child  is  old  enough  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  and  do  sums,  Mr.  Fisher,  in  his  ignorance,  supposes 
that  education  is  of  little  or  no  use,  and  that  highly-trained 
teachers  are  extravagant  and  unnecessary. 

Until  Mr.  Fisher  realises  that  skill  is  most  required  where 
such  things  as  time  table  and  curriculum  are  of  little  import¬ 
ance,  it  would  be  well  for  him  not  to  say  much  about  the  kind 
of  person  that  is  suitable  for  the  training  of  very  young  children. 

Yours,  etc.  Scrutator. 

The  Ellipsia. 

The  "  Ellipsia  ”  is  an  instrument  made  by  Constructors, 
Limited,  4,  Brook  Street,  St.  Paul’s  Square,  Birmingham,  for 
drawing  ellipses.  To  those  who  are  habitually  drawing  ellipses 
the  "  Ellipsia  ”  will  be  welcomed  owing  to  its  simplicity  and 
easy  manipulation.  By  the  adjustment  of  two  screws  accurate 
ellipses  of  fixed  dimensions  may  be  drawn. 


The  instrument  is  made  in  two  sizes. 

The  smaller  one  is  of  steel  and  will  describe  an  ellipse  with 
a  major  axis  of  5  to  60  Centimetres,  the  larger  one  is  of  wood 
and  will  describe  an  ellipse  with  a  major  axis  of  10  to  200 
centimetres. 

The  ”  Ellipsia  ”  may  also  be  used  as  a  beam- compass  or  as 
a  scale.  The  steel  one  may  be  used  also  -as  a  scale  on  rounded 
surfaces. 

Such  a  useful  addition  to  the  schoolroom  or  workshop  might  be 
graduated  in  inches  as  well  as  centimetres,  and  this,  we  under¬ 
stand,  is  to  be  done. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Forbes, 
31,  Avenue  Chambers,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C.l. 

Practical  Physics  :  by  W.  R.  Bower  and  S.  Satterly.  Being 
Vol.  VI.  of  the  Tutorial  Physics.  (W.  B.  Clive.  7s.  net.) 

This  is  an  excellent  book,  suitable  alike  for  the  beginner  and 
for  the  more  advanced  student,  and  particularly  adapted  for  the 
private  student  with  limited  time  and  opportunity  available. 
Thus  a  course  of  home  experiments  is  indicated,  while  the  hints 
and  instructions  are  unusually  numerous  and  valuable.  In 
this,  its  second  edition,  the  book  has  its  use  increased  by  the 
addition  of  important  experiments  on  more  modern  topics 
Students  of  all  ages  and  grades  below  the  graduate  standard 
might  well  possess  this  book. 
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OXFORD  BOOKS 


THE  CLARENDON  SERIES  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of  D.  Nichol  Smith 
and  A.  M.  D.  Hughes.  Designed  to  present  in  single 
volumes  selections  from  the  greatest  authors  with  the 
best  criticism  of  their  work.  Other  volumes  are  in 
preparation.  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

Cowper,  Poetry  and  Prose.  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Humphrey 
S.  Milford. 

Keats,  Poetry  and  Prose.  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Henry 
Ellershaw. 

Francis  Bacon,  Selections.  Edited  by  P.  E.  and  E.  F.  Matheson. 

Already  published  in  this  series: — Essays  on  Goldsmith;  Milton, 
Poetry  and  Prose  ;  Edmund  Burke,  Selections  ;  Wordsworth, 
Poetry  and  Prose  ;  Lamb,  Poetry  and  Prose. 

ENGLISH  CRITICAL  ESSAYS 

of  the  XIXth  Century.  Selected  and  edited  with 
Notes  by  Edmund  D.  Jones.  4s.  net. 

ANCIENT  ROME.  THE  LIVES  OF  GREAT 
MEN. 

Told  by  Mary  Agnes  Hamilton.  2s.  6d. 

WESTERN  RACES  AND  THE  WORLD. 

Essays  arranged  and  edited  by  F.  S.  Marvin.  (The 
Unity  Series  V.)  12s.  6d.  net. 

Introductory — An  Educational  Problem,  by  F.  S.  Marvin. 
Language  as  a  Link,  by  J.  A.  Smith.  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  by 
Edwyn  Bevan.  The  Roman  Empire,  by  H.  Stuart  Jones.  The 
Influence  of  Christianity ,  by  A .  J .  Carlyle.  The  Humanitarianism 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  its  Results,  by  S.  H.  Swinny. 
Europe  and  Islam,  by  Sir  T.  W.  Arnold.  The  indian  Problem, 
by  C.  H.  Roberts.  Western  Races  and  the  Far  East,  by  W.  E. 
Soothill.  The  Economic  Exploitation  of  the  Tropics,  by  J.  H. 
Harris.  Master  and  Man  in  the  Tropics,  by  Sir  Sydney  Olivier. 
Mandates  under  the  League  of  Nations,  by  Sir  Sydney  Olivier. 

PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  SCHOOL 
ATLAS. 

By  J.  G.  Bartholomew.  Third  edition,  revised  and 
edited  by  J.  Bartholomew.  With  32  pages  of  coloured 
Maps  and  16  pages  of  black  and  white  Maps,  Diagrams, 
Letterpress,  and  Index.  Limp  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

FLOSCVLI  LATIN  I  tam  filo  quam  colore 
praestantes  quos  non  sine  lappis  tribulisque  congessit 
Arturus  Blackburne  Poynton.  5s  6d.  net. 

THE  CLARENDON  SERIES  OF  GREEK  AND 
LATIN  AUTHORS. 

Partly  in  the  original,  partly  in  translation,  to  help 
pupils  to  understand  as  much  as  possible  of  the  book 
they  are  reading.  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

/Eschylus ,  Persae.  Edited  by  M.  R.  Ridley. 

Virgil,  dtneid,  I  to  III.  Edited  by  Cyril  Bailey  and  C.  E.  Freeman. 

Already  published  : — Caesar’s  Gallic  War,  IV-V  (3s.  net!  ;  Caesar’s 
Gallic  War,  VI-VII ;  Sallust,  Jugurthine  War  ;  Catilinarian 
Conspiracy;  The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  ;  Herodotus,  Book  VII. 

THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  GREAT 
MUSICIANS. 

By  Percy  A.  Scholes,  including  simple  accounts  of 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  the  earliest  operas,  Debussy  and 
the  Orchestra.  Gift  book  edition.  5s.  net.  Cloth, 
4s.  6d.  net. 
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MR.  MURRAY’S  LIST 

JUST  OUT. 

A 

Senior  English  Grammar 

By  R.  B.  Morgan,  M.Litt.,  Inspector  of  Schools 
to  the  Croydon  Education  Committee,  and 

H.  A.  Treble,  M.A.,  Senior  English  Master, 
Selhurst  Grammar  School.  3s.  6d. 

This  book  is  intended  to  follow  and  supplement  “  A 
New  English  Grammar,”  by  R.  B.  Morgan.  The  Authors 
have  made  it  their  prime  object  to  present  in  a  brief  and 
interesting  form  the  laws  upon  which  our  present-day 
standard  English  is  based.  One  of  its  principal  features 
is  the  large  number  of  quotations  from  standard  authors. 

By  R.  B.  MORGAN,  M.Litt. 

THE  GROUNDWORK  OF  ENGLISH 

A  complete  course  in  English  for  Preparatory  ’ 
Classes.  In  2  parts.  Is.  6d.  each. 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  For 

Junior  Forms.  82nd  thousand.  2s. 

N.B.  REDUCTION  OF  PRICE.  The  opportunity 
has  been  taken  with  the  issue  of  a  new  reprint  of 
Morgan’s  “  Junior  English  Grammar  ”  to  REDUCE 

ITS  PRICE  from  2/3  to  2/-  and  at  the  same  time  to 
restore  the  board  binding. 

“  The  Groundwork  of  English”  has  also  been 

REDUCED  from  1  /9  to  1  /6  each  part. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

(Part  I  of  “A  New  English  Grammar.”)  Is. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR.  Designed  for  use  as  an 

independent  book,  or  to  supplement  "A  New 
English  Grammar.”  Is.  9d. 

EXERCISES  IN  THE  ELEMENTS 
OF  GRAMMAR.  (Part  I  of  Exer¬ 
cises  in  English  Grammar.”)  Is. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  For 

Junior  Forms.  By  E.  E.  Kitchener,  M.A., 
Whitgift  Grammar  School,  Croydon.  2s.  3d. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH  COM¬ 
POSITION.  By.  E.  E.  Kitchener, 

M.A.  Designed  for  use  as  an  independent  book, 
or  to  supplement  the  above.  Is.  9d. 

MATTER,  FORM  AND  STYLE.  By 

Hardress  O’Grady.  3s. 

COMMON  -  SENSE  ECONOMICS. 

A  practical  elementary  book  for  Schools  and 
general  readers.  By  L.  Le  Mesurier.  6s.  net. 
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LITERARY  SECTION. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS— EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL. 


BOOKS  AND  THE  MAN. 

A  Swan  Song  ? 

Professor  John  Adams  lias  retired  from  the  dual  office 
of  Principal  of  the  London  Day  Training  College  and 
Professor  of  Education  in  London  University,  and  Professor 
T.  Percy  Nunn,  hitherto  his  first  lieutenant,  has  been 
appointed  in  his  stead,  to  the  great  content  of  everybody, 
including  even  those  who  were  not  unwilling  to  essay  the 
double  task,  had  they  been  invited  to  do  so. 

Professor  Adams,  now  Emeritus  by  acclamation,  will 
not  be  able  to  retire  from  the  place  he  has  gained  in  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  his  colleagues  in  educational  work. 
Nor,  I  suspect,  will  he  abandon  his  office  as  the  chief 
purveyor  of  common  sense  and  shrewd  criticism  in  the 
clamorous  market  of  educational  theories.  So  much  at 
least  is  indicated  by  the  significant  fact  that  in  a  volume 
issued  on  the  very  eve  of  his  official  retirement  Professor 
Adams  deals  with  Modern  Developments  in  Educational 
Practice.  Under  this  title  it  is  published  by  the  University 
of  London  Press  at  six  shillings  net. 

The  book  is  based  on  four  lectures  delivered  in  January 
last  at  the  Conference  of  Educational  Associations,  and 
reprinted  as  supplements  in  The  Educational  Times  in 
the  numbers  February  to  May  inclusive.  This  matter  is 
now  extended,  and  a  useful  introductory  chapter  is  added 
under  the  title  “  What  Underlies  the  New  Teaching.” 
Here  the  term  is  defined  and  defended,  for  Professor 
Adams  is  not  one  of  those  who  greet  everything  that  claims 
to  be  new  with  the  bludgeon  of  conservatism.  Nor  does 
he  set  about  proving  that  the  “  new  ”  doctrine  has  already 
found  expression  in  the  writings  of  some  Basque  or  Chinese 
philosopher.  As  a  practical  teacher  he  knows  that  to  each 
succeeding  generation  things  old  in  themselves  are  never¬ 
theless  new,  and  he  sees  also  that  in  the  re-statement  of 
an  old  truth  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  extended 
application.  Thus  when  Quintilian  urges  that  the  boy 
should  be  led  to  regard  study  as  a  play  he  may  be  said  to 
be  stating  or  anticipating  the  principles  of  Madame 
Montessori  and  Miss  Parkhurst  and  to  be  removing  all 
claim  to  originality  from  Mr.  H.  Caldwell  Cook  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Simpson.  Nevertheless  these  modern  prophets 
have  their  use,  and  Professor  Adams  reminds  us  that  they 
are  practical  and  constructive  in  aim,  whereas  the  pessi¬ 
mists  who  write  books  with  titles  such  as  “  The  Curse  of 
Education  ”  are  mainly  theoretical  and  destructive. 

Reading  between  the  lines  of  this  survey  of  modern 
ideas  and  practice  I  gather  that  the  author  has  very  clear 
views  on  examinations  and  their  retarding  influence  on 
education.  Also  he  could  set  down  some  caustic  com¬ 
ments  concerning  those  who  see  little  merit  in  schools  or 
teachers  but  smite  their  chests  and  say  proudly  “  Look  at 
me  !  I  was  never  educated.”  Such  sonorous  insistence 
on  the  obvious  leaves  Professor  Adams  unimpressed,  and 
he  turns  with  cheery  goodwill  and  unabated  zeal  to  the 
sympathetic  and  discriminating  consideration  of  the 
“  new  ”  education.  It  is  this  quality  of  sympathy  and 
open-mindedness  which  gives  freshness  and  charm  to  this 
book  and  makes  it  appropriate  as  the  official  swan-song 
of  Professor  Adams.  That  it  is  a  real  swan-song  I  refuse 
to  believe,  for  now  that  he  is  unpinioned  I  hope  that 
Professor  Adams  will  give  us  a  treatise  on  practical  educa¬ 
tion  as  it  is  and  as  it  ought  to  be.  Meanwhile  the  next 
edition  of  “  Modern  Developments  ”  should  be  revised 
in  regard  to  one  small  point.  The  headmaster  of  Owens 
School  is  R.  F.,  not  F.  R.,  Cholmeley.  Silas  Birch. 


REVIEWS. 

English. 

Letters  to  My  Grandson  on  the  Glory  of  English  Prose  : 
Stephen  Coleridge.  (Mills  and  Boon.  4s.  net.) 

The  glory  of  English  prose  is  a  great  subject,  but  we  do  not 
feel  it  has  been  greatly  treated  in  these  letters. 

It  is  true  they  contain  many  fine  extracts  from  English  prose 
writers,  but  Mr.  Coleridge  adds  little  of  value  ;  indeed  those 
letters  appear  to  us  best  which,  like  the  one  on  Newman,  give 
us  the  extracts  with  very  little  of  grandfather. 

“  Letters  to  my  Grandson  ”  suggests  talking  from  a  pedestal, 
which  is  surely  not  the  best  way  to  approach  youth,  and  we  are 
of  opinion  that  a  work  of  this  kind  is  more  likely  to  appeal  to 
grandparents  than  to  grandchildren. 

We  cannot  imagine  the  grandson  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
the  next  letter,  unless,  indeed,  these  letters  were  accompanied 
by  a  gift  in  kind. 

The  letters  contain  a-  good  many  references  to  the  war  of  a 
kind  which  are  apt  to  tire  us,  and  which  might  well  have  been 
omitted  ;  and  lovers  of  Matthew  Arnold  will  hardly  agree  with 
Mr.  Coleridge’s  estimate  of  him. 

But  we  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Coleridge  continuing  to  write 
letters  to  his  grandson  if  the  pastime  pleases  him,  although  we 
cannot  promise  to  read  them.  P.  M.  G. 

Scenes  and  Sketches  by  Modern  Writers  :  Edited  by 
George  Sampson.  (Methuen  and  Co.  2s.) 

In  his  brief  but  admirable  preface,  which  is  full  of  suggestion, 
the  editor  tells  us  he  has  gathered  together  these  extracts  because 
he  feels  that  the  pupils  in  our  schools  should  have  a  chance  of 
getting  to  know  something  of  the  writings  of  modern  authors. 

Including  as  it  does  selections  from  Conrad,  Shaw,  Maeterlinck, 
and  Thomas  Hardy,  the  present  volume  certainly  opens  up  new 
ground  for  class-room  reading. 

Mr.  Sampson  tells  us  he  has  been  guided  in  his  choice  by  his 
own  personal  liking,  and  we  feel  he  could  have  had  no  better 
guide,  for  he  has  given  us  a  collection  of  extracts  which  we  are 
sure  will  be  very  much  to  the  taste  of  all  who  are  wise  enough  to 
seek  acquaintance  with  it. 

A  brief  biographical  note  of  the  author  precedes  each  extract. 

P.  M.  G. 

English  Reading  Made  Easy  :  W.  A.  Craigie.  (Clarendon 
Press.  2s.  6d.) 

Yet  another  attempt  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  symbols 
of  English  spelling.  Many  are  the  devices  which  have  been  put 
forward  for  teaching  children  to  read,  some  with  a  view  to  making 
the  task  pleasant  and  free  from  monotony,  others  to  accom¬ 
plishing  it  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  while  others  again  have 
aimed  at  modifying  the  alphabetic  symbols  so  as  to  provide  a 
separate  symbol  for  each  distinct  sound.  The  method  set  forth 
in  the  present  volume  is  of  this  latter  kind.  The  orthodox 
spelling  is  preserved,  but,  as  in  the  recent  phonoscript,  signs 
and  markings  are  introduced  which  serve  to  distinguish  the 
various  sounds  which  a  single  symbol  or  combination  of  symbols 
may  have.  We  recognise  the  difficulties  of  English  spelling, 
but  we  are  not  immoderately  concerned  with  the  speeding  up 
of  the  teaching  of  reading  ;  nor  does  this,  as  far  as  we  know, 
present  extraordinary  difficulty.  As  a  rule  children  can  read 
by  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  and  this  without  undue 
pressure  or  worry.  But  Mr.  Craigie’s  method  has,  in  common 
with  similar  methods,  the  advantage  of  visualising  the  pro¬ 
nunciation,  which,  as  the  author  points  out,  is  already  attempted 
in  all  dictionaries.  And  it  is  well  that  children  should  have  some 
visible  indication  of  the  various  sounds  of  the  same  letter,  as,  for 
example,  the  s  in  us  and  in  was.  But  here,  again,  we  would 
point  out  that  pronunciation  is  acquired  through  the  ear  rather 
than  through  the  eve,  and  hearing  and  speaking  are  more  closely 
related  than  reading  and  speaking.  However,  the  phoneticians 
have  a  great  deal  on  their  side,  and  the  present  volume  will 
certainly  be  of  interest  to  all  teachers.  Mr.  Craigie’s  book  has 
the  further  advantage  of  being  handy  in  size  and  yet  complete 
in  itself,  containing  the  whole  business  of  learning  to  read  from 
the  earliest  exercises  in  monosyllables  to  continuous  extracts 
of  prose  and  poetry  for  practice  in  reading. 

(Continued  on  page  444.) 
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PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND 


The  System’s  Triumph  in  America. 

Open  Championship  Contest  under  the  control  of  The  National  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association  at  New  London ,  Connecticut ,  America ,  24M  August ,  1922. 

280  Words  a  Minute  Test  and  the  Championship  Trophy.  Won  by 
Nathan  Behrin,  a  PITMAN  writer. 

220  Words  a  Minute  Test.  Won  by  Mr.  Powsner,  a  PITMAN  writer. 

200  Words  a  Minute  Test.  Won  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Daly,  a  PITMAN  writer. 

Mr.  Behrin  qualified  in  the  200,  240,  and  280  words  a  minute  tests. 

Each  test  was  of  five  minutes’  duration,  and  Mr.  Behrin  was  successful 

with  99 1  per  cent,  accuracy  in  transcription. 

99  per  cent,  of  the  Journalists  in  this  country  who  write  Shorthand  write  PITMAN’S  system. 


SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN  AND  SONS,  LTD. 

PARKER  STREET,  KINGSWAY,  LONDON,  W.C.  2. 


THOMAS  MURBY  &  CO. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  COMMENTARIES, 
by  DR.  G.  W.  and  REV.  J.  H.  WADE. 

Larger  Series.  II  Samuel.  4s.  net. 

Smaller  Series.  II  Samuel.  2s.  net. 

“  The  name  of  Dr.  Wade  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  careful  and  conscientious 
work.” — The  Journal  of  Education 

DR.  KNAPP’S  NEW  TESTAMENT  COMMENTARIES. 

Larger  Series  :  Smaller  Series  : 

St.  Mark.  2s.  6d.  net.  St.  Matthew.  2s.  net. 

St.  Luke.  4s.  net.  St.  Mark.  2s.  net. 

The  Acts.  4s.  net.  St.  Luke.  2s.  net. 

The  Acts  (i)  (i — -xvi).  2s.  net. 

The  Acts  (ii)  (xiii — xxviii).  2s.  net. 

The  first  notice  of  the  first  volume  in  Dr.  Knapp’s  series  was  as  follows  : 

“  Dr.  Knapp  does  not  serve  up  the  usual  trite  commonplace  stuff  that  too  often 
finds  a  place  in  popular  handbooks.  He  has  made  a  real  study  of  the  questions 
with  which  he  deals,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  recent  important  literature  dealing 
with  his  subject.” — The  Journal  of  Education. 

The  following  is  a  notice  of  the  most  recent  volume  by  Dr.  Knapp  : 

“  Dr.  Knapp’s  manuals  have  now  won  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  newer  school 
commentaries,  and  this  edition  of  a  smaller  work  on  St.  Matthew  follows  on  the 
lines  of  its  predecessors.” — Times  Educational  Supplement. 

A  Licensed  Teacher  of  Theology  writes,  September  ix,  1922  : 

“  These  manuals  are  excellent.  My  experience  is  that  they  are  so  good  (referring 
to  the  smaller  series)  and  modern  ignorance  of  Scripture  so  colossal  that  pupils  of 
16  use  them  with  the  greatest  profit.  The  larger  manuals  are  excellent  for 
Higher  Certificate  or  Certificate  of  Proficiency.” 

ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

MAGNETIC  MEASUREMENTS  AND  EXPERIMENTS. 

By  A.  Risdon  Palmer,  B.Sc.,  B.A.,  Head  of  the  Matriculation  Department, 
the  Polytechnic,  W.  Second  Edition.  2s.  net. 

ELECTRICAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

By  the  same  author.  2s.  net. 

HOBB’S  ARITHMETIC  OF  ELECTRICAL  MEASUREMENTS. 

Revised  by  the  same  author.  2s.  net. 

These  books  are  supplementary  to  the  Teacher’s  Work,  providing 
numerous  well  selected  examples  for  the  Student  to  work. 

GEOLOGY. 

Sent  Post  Free  on  Application. 

LIST  OF  BOOKS  ON  GEOLOGY,  published  by  Murbys. 

LIST  OF  RECOMMENDED  BOOKS  IN  ELEMENTARY  GEOLOGY,  issued 
by  various  firms. 

LIST  OF  LEAFLETS,  giving  particulars  of  Collections  and  Apparatus  to  illus- 
trate  recent  works  on  Geology.  _ 

1,  Fleet  Lane,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.G.  4. 
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Science. 

Science  in  the  Service  of  Man.  Electricity  :  by  Sydney 
G.  Starling.  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  10s.  6d.  net). 

Mr.  Starling  lias  attempted  with  considerable  success  what  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  difficult  task  in  modern  applied  science,  viz., 
that  of  explaining  to  the  non-technical  reader  matters  which 
are  highly  technical.  The  book  is  particularly  difficult  in 
electricity,  which  is  so  largely  mathematical,  but  the  compiler 
has  certainly  not  failed  in  his  book  if  his  success  is  only  partial. 
Here  the  reader  will  find  an  interesting  historical  summary, 
together  with  lucid  explanations,  verbal  and  diagrammatic,  of 
the  many  modern  applications  of  electricity.  For  the  reader 
who  seeks  an  accurate,  scientific,  yet  not  too  highly  technical 
treatment  of  modern  electricity  the  book  may  be  cordially 
recommended. 

Geography. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Dent’s  Historical  and  Economic 
Geographies:  H.  Piggott,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  R.  J.  Finch, 
F.R.G.S.  (j.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd.  4s.  6d.) 

This  book,  though  nominally  divided  into  four  sections,  is 
really  in  two,  viz.,  a  General  Survey,  followed  by  a  regional 
description  of  the  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  first  part  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  not  usually 
found  in  text  books  of  geography,  and  should  prove  useful  to 
senior  scholars.  The  regional  studies,  though  very  detailed,  do 
not  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  any  very  definite  picture  of 
the  region.  There  is  a  mass  of  instructive  detail,  but  it  is  not 
linked  to  any  big  general  ideas.  One  feels  that  if  about  half  of 
the  detail  had  been  omitted,  and  the  regions  written  about  in 
something  of  the  spirit  that  characterises  the  General  Survey, 
the  book  would  have  gained.  It  can  be  recommended  as  a 
useful  reference  book,  but  its  usefulness,  for  this  purpose,  would 
have  been  materially  increased  by  an  index.  Y. 

Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography  :  G.  G.  Chisholm. 
Ninth  edition.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  25s.  net.) 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  review  Mr.  Chisholm’s  invaluable 
handbook.  A  book  that  sells  for  twenty-five  shillings  and  reaches 
a  ninth  edition  has  already  established  itself  as  a  standard 
work.  The  new  edition  was  in  preparation  when  the  war  broke 
out  :  publication  was  deferred  and  the  revised  edition  had  to 
be  further  revised  in  the  light  of  the  lessons  learned  and  the  world 
changes  experienced.  Owing  to  the  still  unsettled  state  of  the 
world  statistical  tables  are  not  included  for  the  years  after  1913. 

Chemistry. 

An  Inorganic  Chemistry  :  by  H.  G.  Denham.  (Edward 
Arnold  and  Co.  pp.  viii.  -j-  684.  12s.  6d,  net.) 

Prof.  Denham  adds  still  another  to  the  books  on  Inorganic 
Chemistry  which  have  appeared  since  the  war ;  it  is  a  welcome 
addition,  however,  since  it  does  not  follow  the  usual  stereotyped 
lines  of  the  text-books  which  carry  the  student  to  the  stage  of 
the  Intermediate  Science  examination.  More  than  usual  pro¬ 
minence  is  given  to  the  Periodic  System,  which  is  dealt  with 
immediately  after  considering  the  reactions  of  the  halogen  and 
oxygen  families  of  elements  ;  in  studying  the  remaining  elements 
frequent  recourse  is  then  made  to  it.  A  special  feature  is  the 
emphasis  laid  on  the  basic,  amphoteric  and  acidic  properties  of 
the  oxides,  the  probable  behaviour  of  compounds  derived  from 
the  oxides  then  being  capable  of  prediction. 

An  account  of  the  Tonic  Theory  is  given  in  its  right  place, 
namely,  just  before  the  study  of  the  metals,  since  it  is  to  the 
chemistry  of  the  metals  that  the  theory  is  most  usefully  applied. 

Novel  ideas  concerning  oxidation,  and  due  to  Prof.  Steele,  are 
introduced  to  help  the  student,  when  considering  the  reactions 
and  properties  of  the  halogens  ;  as  to  whether  they  are  an 
improvement  on  other  more  usual  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
subject,  only  the  experience  of  other  teachers  can  answer. 

Where  the  general  character  of  the  book  is  so  good,  it  is  almost 
invidious  to  refer  to  minor  blemishes,  were  it  not  that  they  can 
be  removed  in  a  future  edition.  Very  few  misprints  have  been 
noticed,  but  some  of  the  diagrams  are  capable  of  improvement. 
In  some  cases  “  halides,”  and  in  others  “  haloids,”  are  referred 
to,  and  the  equations  given  for  the  hydrolysis  of  sodium  car¬ 
bonate  are  different  on  pp.  447  and  526.  '  References  to  the 
theories  of  photography  need  complete  revision,  and  there  is 
no  definite  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  subhaloid  salts  of 
silver  other  than  the  subfluoride. 

It  always  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  two  pages  on  "  crystal 
forms,”  such  as  given  on  pp.  116-117,  can  give  no  clear  ideas  to 
the  student,  but  only  tend  to  confuse  him.  They  should  either 
be  left  out  or  considerably  amplified.  T.  S.  P. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Chemistry  of  Radio-active  Sub¬ 
stances  :  by  A.  S.  Russell,  D. Sc.  (John  Murray,  pp.  vii-(- 
173.  6s.  net.) 

With  the  exception  of  Soddy’s  “  The  Chemistry  of  the  Radio¬ 
elements,”  which  is  now  out  of  print,  there  has  been  no  English 
book  dealing  more  particularly  with  the  chemistry  of  radio¬ 
active  substances  ;  the  chemist  has  had  to  have  recourse  to 
books  written  by  physicists,  in  which,  naturally,  prominence 
has  been  given  rather  to  the  physical  than  to  the  chemical  aspects 
of  the  subject.  The  whole  question  of  radio-active  changes 
has  become  so  complicated  that  unless  one  has  specialised  in 
the  subject  the  ordinary  chemist  has  not  had  time  to  search 
the  literature  for  his  own  benefit,  and  even  when  he  did  so  search 
it  was  apt  to  get  lost  in  the  mass  of  physical  data.  To  such— 
indeed  to  all  chemists — Dr.  Russell’s  book  will  be  very  welcome, 
since  it  is  written  by  a  chemist  for  chemists,  and  includes  not 
only  physical  data  and  the  ordinary  disintegration  series,  but 
also  the  analytical  chemistry  of  the  radio-elements.  Dr.  Russell 
is  well  known  as  a  worker  himself  on  the  subject  of  radio¬ 
chemistry,  and  those  who  know  of  his  clear  and  lucid  articles 
in  ”  Discovery  ”  will  expect  an  interesting  and  careful  account 
of  the  chemistry  of  radio-active  substances.  Their  expectation 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

As  illustrating  the  difficulties  of  the  writers  of  books  in 
avoiding  the  use  of  terms  before  they  have  been  explained,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Russell  uses  the  word  isotopes 
on  p.  52,  but  does  not  explain  it  till  p.  67.  .  T.S.P. 

Civics. 

Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems  :  by  H.  C.  Hill, 
pp.  xxii.  J-528  +  xxxiii.  Appendix  and  Index.  (Ginn  and 
Co.) 

This  is  an  American  school  book,  American  "  beyond  all 
peradventure.”  It  has  the  large  aim,  the  serious  idealism,  the 
sectional  treatment,  the  questions,  the  topics  for  composition 
or  debate,  the  list  of  readings  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  which 
mark  so  many  American  school  books.  It  opens  with  Page’s 
"  American’s  Creed  ”  :  “I  believe  in  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  .  .  .” 
Its  Appendix  contains  the  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  it  is  well  printed,  well  illustrated,  with  a 
cover  that  is  bright  without  being  undignified. 

The  method  is  not  quite  our  method,  nor  is  the  matter  or  its 
treatment.  On  the  same  grounds  of  intense  nationalism  as  that 
which  inspires  the  book  we  should  reject  any  citizenship  text 
book  that  was  not  completely  and  unmistakably  British.  Yet 
what  a  picture  of  modern  American  life  an  English  boy  or  an 
English  class  would  get  from  a  course  from  and  with  this  book  ; 
and  what  a  cool  view  of  nationality  from  the  outside,  as  it  were. 
For  someone  else’s  nationalism  always  has  an  air  of  being 
strained.  And  then  one  turns  the  pages  and  sees  :  “  Topics  for 
Compositions  ...  A  Remedy  for  Unemployment.”  Suddenly 
the  task  of  preparing  the  modern  youth  for  modern  citizenship 
appears  to  be  bigger  than  U.S.A.  itself  :  as,  of  course,  it  is,  alas  ! 

R.  J. 

(Continued  on  page  446.) 


THE  CHARM  OF  TEACHING  CHILDREN. 

By  William  Robb. 

Crown  8vo.  Pp.  208.  Cloth  gilt,  5/-,  postage,  5d. 

The  reflections  here  set  down  are  meant  primarily  for  those  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  brought  constantly  into  touch  with  Youth — for  parents,  whose 
stake  in  the  matter  is  infinitely  great,  for  teachers,  whose  happiness  in  life 
hangs  by  their  success,  for  employers  and  preachers  and  magistrates,  whose 
way  in  life  is  ever  and  anon  intersecting  the  orbit  of  Youth. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  BOY.  3rd  Edition. 

By  F.  A.  Servante,  B.D. 

Crown  8vo.  Wrappers,  1/6.  Cloth,  2/6.  Postage  2d. 
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ENGINEERING  SCIENCE,  A  FIRST  COURSE  IN. 

(Includes  the  Elements  of  Applied  Mechanics  and  Heat.)  By  P.  J.  Haler, 
B.Sc.,  A.M.I.Mech.E.,  A.I.E.E.,  and  A.  H.  Stuart,  B.Sc.,  F.R.A.S.  Second 
Edition.  4s. 

The  book  is  intended  for  students  who  are  taking  a  Preliminary  Technical  Course. 
It  deals  mainly  with  Applied  Mechanics  and  Heat  treated  from  an  experimental 
and  practical  point  of  view.  The  use  of  expensive  apparatus  has  been  avoided. 

While  the  first  principles  are  fully  explained  and  the  scientific  side  of  the  subject 
treated  as  thoroughly  as  the  object  of  the  course  would  justify,  the  bearing  of  the 
work  on  Engineering  Science  has  always  been  kept  in  view.  This  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  the  reason  that  the  engineering  student  readily  takes  a  keen  interest 
in  anything  which  is  obviously  connected  with  his  daily  work. 

ENGINEERING  SCIENCE,  A  SECOND  COURSE  IN. 

By  P.  J.  Haler,  B.Sc.,  A.M.I.Mech.E.,  A.I.E.E.,  and  A.  H.  Stuart,  B.Sc., 
F.R.A.S.  5s. 

This  book  embodies  a  course  of  study  which  is  intended  to  follow  that  laid  down 
in  the  authors’  First  Course  in  Engineering  Science.  The  book  covers  the  syllabus 
for  various  professional  examinations  such  as  the  Mechanics  of  the  studentship 
examination  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  graduate  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Institution  of  Automobile  Engineers. 

The  recommendations  for  the  Second  Year  of  the  Major  Course,  made  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  their  Memorandum  on  the  Teaching  of  Engineering  in  Evening 
Schools,  have  been  closely  followed. 

GEOMETRY  (First  Stage),  Practical,  Plane,  and  Solid. 

By  G.  F.  Burn,  A.M.I.Mech.E.,  late  Head  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering 
Dept,  at  the  Leeds  Technical  School.  Third  Edition.  4s. 

A  good  introductory  course  in  practical  geometry. 

HEAT  ENGINES,  FIRST  STAGE. 

By  J.  W.  Hayward,  M.Sc.,  A.M.I.Mech.E.  4s. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  book  a  particular  engine  and  boiler  are  described  in  detail, 
and  the  theory  of  their  action  explained.  Then  follow  an  account  of  steam  engines 
in  general  and  three  chapters  on  gas  and  oil  engines. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  give  a  good  general  knowledge  with  a  clear  account 
of  the  first  principles. 

HYGIENE,  FIRST  STAGE. 

By  R.  A.  Lyster,  M.D.,  B.Ch.,  B.Sc.,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Hampshire  and  Chief  Medical  Officer  to  the  County  Education  Committee. 
Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  4s. 

A  useful  course  for  beginners  in  this  subject,  containing  a  short  account  of  the 
elements  in  Human  Physiology. 

It  has  been  the  author’s  endeavour  to  prevent  the  student  regarding  the  subject 
as  a  number  of  hard  facts,  and  to  invest  these  facts  with  the  interest  derived  from 
an  association  with  the  circumstances  of  everyday  life. 

HYGIENE,  SECOND  STAGE. 

By  A.  E.  Ikin,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  and  R.  A.  Lyster,  M.D.,  B.Ch.,  B.Sc.,  D.P.H. 
Third  Edition.  5s. 

An  advanced  course  suitable  for  senior  classes. 

The  arrangemnet  of  the  subject  is  similar  to  that  of  First  Stage  Hygiene,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  different  parts  of  the  subject  are  taken  in  the  same  order.  The 
list  of  experiments  that  are  added  at  the  end  of  many  of  the  chapters  represent 
only  the  minimum  amount  of  this  kind  of  work,  though  they  will  doubtless  suggest 
further  possibilities  in  this  direction.  All  the  experiments  described  can  be  very 
easily  carried  out  by  the  average  student. 

ELECTRICITY,  TECHNICAL. 

By  Prof.  H.  T.  Davidge,  B.Sc.,  M.I.E.E.,  late  Professor  of  Engineering  at 
the  Ordnance  College,  Woolwich,  and  R.  W.  Hutchinson,  M.Sc.,  A.M.I.E.E., 
Principal  of  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  Smethwick.  Fourth  Edition. 
12s.  6d. 

This  standard  text-book  has  been  so  altered  as  to  convert  it  into  virtually  a  new 
work.  The  book  has  been  entirely  reset,  the  employment  of  a  larger  page  enabling 
many  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  subject  matter,  diagrams,  type,  etc.  A  large 
quantity  of  new  matter  has  been  incorporated,  and  the  work  is  now  thoroughly 
up  to  date  for  modern  requirements. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING,  Continuous  Current. 

By  W.  T.  Maccall,  M.Sc.,  A.M.I.E.E.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering  in  the  Technical  College,  Sunderland.  Second  Edition.  15s. 

The  book  is  intended  to  supply  all  that  is  required  in  the  ordinary  three  years’ 
day  course  in  Technical  Colleges,  and  all  that  is  usually  done  in  evening  classes. 
It  is  very  suitable  for  use  in  Advanced  Group  Courses  under  the  Board  of  Education 
regulations.  It  fully  covers  the  Continuous  Current  section  of  the  Grade  II  examina¬ 
tion  in  Electrical  Engineering  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 


A  Complete  Catalogue  of  Educational  Publications 
post  free  on  application. 
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- - -  MATHEMATICS.  - 

ELEMENTARY  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

By  H.  S.  PIGGOTT,M.  A,  Second  Master  and  Head  of  Mathematical 
Department,  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth ;  Late  Director  of 
Naval  Studies  at  Cambridge ;  Formerly  Scholar  of  Clare  College, 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  New  Edition.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Contents. — The  Tangent  of  an  Acute  Angle.  The  Sine  and  Cosine 
of  an  Acute  Angle.  Miscellaneous  Application  of  the  Sine,  Cosine,  and 
Tangent.  The  Co-Tangent,  Secant,  and  Co-secant  of  an  Acute  Angle. 
Exercises  of  the  Six  Trigonometrical  Ratios.  Miscellaneous  Problems. 
Examples.  Solution  of  Triangles.  Miscellaneous  Problems.  Areas  of 
Triangles,  etc.  Circular  Measure.  The  Sphere.  Trigonometrical 
Ratios  of  Angles  greater  than  180°.  Directed  Lines.  Compound  Angles. 
Graphs  of  Periodic  Functions.  Appendix  I.  Traverse  Table.  Appendix 
II  :  Haversines.  Miscellaneous  Examples.  Answers  to  Examples. 
Index. 

A  COURSE  IN  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
By  H.  E.  J.  CURZON,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Book  I.  Without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  net.  With  Answers,  3s.  net. 

Contents. — Fractions.  Decimals.  The  Metric  System.  Proportion. 
Geometry.  Algebra.  - 

Book  II.  Without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  net.  With  Answers,  3s.  net. 

Contents. — Simple  Interest :  Rates  and  Taxes,  Insurance,  Discount, 
Ratio  and  Proportion  :  Geometrical  Illustrations,  Graphs,  Function, 
Inverse  Proportions,  Proportional  Division.  Averages.  Parallel  Lines: 
Parallelograms,  Similar  Triangles,  Map  Drawing,  Practical  Applications. 
Mensuration  :  Rectangular  Solids  and  Prisms,  Circle  and  Cylinder, 
Theorem  of  Pythagoras.  Algebra :  Simple  Equations,  Problems, 
Brackets,  Multiplication,  Powers  and  Indices,  Negative  Numbers, 
Graphical  Illustrations,  Simple  Factors,  Geometrical  Illustrations. 
Book  III.  With  Answers,  3s.  net.  Without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Contents. — Decimalization  of  Money.  Compound  Interest.  Discount 
on  Bills.  Stocks  and  Shares.  Greatest  Common  Measure,  etc.  Square 
Root.  Approximations.  Revision  Examples.  Solid  Geometry  and 
Mensuration.  The  Right  Pyramid,  The  Right  Circular  Cone,  The  Sphere, 
etc.  Algebra  :  Quadratic  Equations,  Simple  Simultaneous  Equations, 
Graphical  Solution  of  Equations,  The  Remainder  Theorem,  H.C.F., 
Fractions,  etc.  Deductive  Geometry :  The  Equality  of  Triangles, 
Simple  Constructions,  Parallel  Lines,  Parallelograms,  etc.  Logarithms. 
Book  IV.  With  Answers,  3s.  3d.  net.  Without  Answers,  2s.  9d.  net. 

Contents. — Deductive  Geometry  :  Areas,  Theorem  of  Pythagoras. 
Geometry  of  the  Circle,  Similar  Triangles,  etc.  Algebra  :  Simultaneous 
Quadratic  Equations,  Cubic  Equations,  Sinds,  Indices,  Logarithms, 
Ratio,  Proportion,  Variation,  Progressions,  etc.  Elements  of  Trigono¬ 
metry  The  Use  of  Sines,  Cosines,  and  Tangents  in  Mensuration  and 
Geometry.  Elements  of  Calculus.  Mensuration  and  Practical  Geometry  : 
The  Cone,  The  Sphere,  The  Anchor  Ring,  The  Ellipse,  etc.  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Problems. 

- - — - - - — —  GENERAL.  ■■ 

THE  SECOND  EMPIRE. 

By  PHILIP  GUEDALLA.  16s.  net. 

The  Westminster  Gazette. — “  As  history  ‘  The  Second  Empire  ’ 
is  admirably  impartial  ...  as  the  story  unfolds  itself,  history  gains 
on  epigram,  the  wit  remains  in  every  turn  of  phrase,  every  happy 
selection  and  juxtaposition  on  incident  ....  Mr.  Guadella  is  proved 

to  be  capable  of  that  immersion  in  his  theme  and  that 
transfiguration  by  it  which  are  characteristic  of  the  great 
historian.” 

The  Times  Literary  Supplement. — “.  .  .  .  Mr.  Guedalla  is  a 
critic  and  historian  of  shrewd  and  balanced  judgment.  The 
little  essay  on  the  ideas  of  Napoleon  I  is  so  just  and  illuminat¬ 
ing  that  we  desire  more  of  this  kind.” 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

By  C.  H.  VAN  TYNE.  21s.  net. 

Among  scholars  there  has  been  during  the  last  twenty  years  a  decided 
modification  in  the  old  views  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  American 
Revolution.  This  important  book  by  the  head  of  the  history  department 
in  the  University  of  Michigan  is  the  first  in  which  the  results  of  these 
investigations  and  reconsiderations — supplemented  by  twenty  years  of 
investigation  by  the  author  in  the  archives  of  America,  France,  and 
England — have  been  authoritatively  employed. 

THE  WESTERN  QUESTION  IN  GREECE  AND  TURKEY  : 

A  Study  in  the  Contact  of  Civilisations. 

By  ARNOLD  J.  TOYNBEE.  Maps.  18s.  net. 

New  Statesman. — “  Professor  Toynbee  is  one  of  the  few  who 
have  seen  the  Graeco-Turkish  conflict  in  its  proper  perspective, 
with  a  judgment  that  is  warped  neither  by  the  fanatical  partisanship 
of  the  sentimentalists  nor  by  the  cynicism  of  the*  practical  politicians.’ 
He  writes  as  a  scholar  learned  in  the  history  of  the  past.  .  .  .  His  book 
...  is  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
Near  Eastern  question  that  has  appeared  since  the  close  of  the 
great  war.” 

A  PRIMER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

By  ROBERT  JONES,  D.Sc.,  Econ.  4s.  net. 

“  Dr.  Jones  covers  an  immense  amount  of  ground — sociology, 
psychology,  political  theory— and  their  bearing  on  actual  problems, 
such  as  Nationalism  and  Imperialism,  State  Organisation  and  Parliament 
are  all  discussed.  .  .  .  There  is  no  book  that  covers  quite  the 
same  ground  or  provides  so  useful  a  brief  introduction  to  the 
whole  field  of  social  science  for  the  general  reader.” — - 

— The  New  Statesman. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  EVERYDAY  LIFE. 

By  G.  F.  VAN  BUSKIRK  and  E.  L.  SMITH,  A.B.  7s.  net. 
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History. 

Readings  in  English  Social  History,  1603-1688.  Edited  by 
R.  R.  Morgan.  (Cambridge  University  Press.  4s.) 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  volumes  in  which  the  editor  has 
gathered  together  extracts  from  contemporary  writings  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  social  life  of  the  people  of  England  at  various  periods. 
Public  attention  is,  as  the  editor  reminds  us  in  his  preface,  at 
present  focussed  on  the  need  for  improving  the  social  conditions 
of  the  people,  and  some  idea  of  the  stages  through  which  we 
have  passed  should  help  us  to  a  better  understanding  of  present 
day  problems.  We  like  the  arrangement  of  the  book,  and 
commend  the  restraint  of  the  editor  in  giving  us  the  extracts 
without  notes  or  comments.  There  is  a  sense  of  reality  in  getting 
our  history  in  this  way,  which  is  lacking  in  the  ordinary  history 
book.  We  feel  sure  that  teachers  of  history  will  be  glad  to  have 
these  books  for  their  pupils’  reading.  The  source  of  each 
extract  is  given,  so  that  those  who  wish  can  explore  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  there  are  a  number  of  interesting  illustrations.  We 
recommend  these  volumes  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

P.  M.  G. 

England  under  the  Lancastrians  :  by  Jessie  H.  Flemming, 
M.A.  pp.  xx  +  301.  (Longmans.  12s.  6d.) 

This  book  forms  Volume  III.  of  the  University  of  London 
Intermediate  Source  Books  of  History.  The  complete  series, 
as  Professor  Pollard  says  in  his  short  preface,  “is  to  provide  a 
library  of  original  materials  for  English  history  from  the  period 
of  the  Roman  occupation  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  YVar  in 
1914.” 

The  selections  here  given  us  (some  of  them,  as  the  preface 
notes,  from  manuscripts  not  yet  edited)  are  arranged  in  five 
books  :  I.  Political  (this  is  the  largest  group,  covering  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pages)  ;  II.  Constitutional  ;  III.  Ecclesiastical ; 
IV.  Economic  and  Social  ;  V.  Ireland.  There  follows  a  good 
and  full  index.  R.  J. 

General . 

Fifty  New  Poems  for  Children.  An  Anthology.  (Basil 
Blackwell,  Oxford). 

The  best  test  of  this  little  volume  lies  in  the  attitude  displayed 
towards  it  by  children  just  able  to  read.  We  have  tried  it  on 
one  small  boy,  who  asked  if  he  could  take  it  to  the  beach  with 
him  because  he  wanted  to  learn  one  or  two  of  the  poems  soon. 
The  beautiful  type  used,  the  excellent  paper,  and  generally  good 
style  of  the  book,  predisposes  anyone  to  like  it  at  once,  and  there 
is  an  airy  charm  about  the  verses  as  a  whole  that  is  very 
engaging. 

Soliloquies  in  England  :  by  George  Santayana.  (Constable 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922).  Price  12s. 

“  What  difference  does  it  make  in  reality  whether  the  suffering 
and  ignominy  of  life  fall  to  what  I  call  myself  or  to  what  I  call 
another  man  ?  With  such  questions,  arresting  and  challenging, 
does  the  author  occasionally  delight  to  pose  his  “  unsophisticated 
readers.”  Yet  even  in  “  moral  philosophy,”  his  “  chosen 
subject,”  he  will  find  these,  as  he  found  his  pupils  formerly, 
“  delightfully  appreciative,  warmly  sympathetic,  and  altogether 
friends  ....  in  the  spirit.”  To  the  unsophisticated  reader, 
indeed,  confused  by  rival  philosophies  and  troubled  by  the 
unbaptized  jargon  of  some  of  their  would-be  exponents,  essays 
such  as  “  The  Progress  of  Philosophy,”  "  War  Shrines,”  “  Society 
and  Solitude,”  will  appeal  with  the  grace  of  simplicity,  the  clarity 
of  the  Masters.  But  the  “  Soliloquies  ”  are  not  wholly  devoted 
to  recondite  exposition.  In  this  enchanting  “  maze  of  reflection 
and  dreams,”  mellow  wisdom  is  shot  with  a  bright  weft  of  finely- 
woven  fancies,  of  humour,  and  delicate  irony.  On  one  subject 
especially,  author  and  public  can  meet  upon  common  ground 
of  mutual  satisfaction  :  Mr.  Santayana’s  genuine  appreciation 
of  the  English  character.  This,  for  instance,  is  noteworthy  in 
a  foreign  critic,  however  kindly.  “  The  Englishman  .... 
carries  his  English  weather  in  his  heart  wherever  he  goes,  and 
it  becomes  a  cool  spot  in  the  desert,  and  a  steady  and  sane 
oracle  amongst  all  the  deliriums  of  mankind.  Never  since  the 
heroic  days  of  Greece  has  the  world  had  such  a  sweet,  just,  boyish 
master.”  Here  is  a  graceful  “  grisaille,”  fit  close  to  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Dickens.  “  In  every  English-speaking  home,  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  parents  and  children  will  do  well 
to  read  Dickens  aloud  of  a  winter’s  evening  ;  they  will  love  winter 
and  one  another,  and  God  the  better  for  it.  What  a  wreath  that 
will  be  of  ever-fresh  holly,  thick  with  bright  berries,  to  hang  to 
this  poet’s  memory — the  very  crown  he  would  have  chosen.” 


NEWS  FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons  announce  that  owing  to  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  paper  and  printing,  and  some  reduction 
in  wages,  they  were  able  on  August  1st  to  reduce  the  price  of 
Everyman’s  Library  to  2s.  net  per  volume  (cloth),  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Reference  Section.  Owing  to  the  very  serious 
expenses  involved  in  the  compilation  of  these  large  books,  and 
in  the  preparation  of  maps,  diagrams  and  closely-printed  lists, 
as  well  as  in  keeping  them  up-to-date,  the  volumes  in  this 
Section  cannot  be  produced  at  the  same  cost  as  the  other  volumes 
in  the  Library  and  must  of  necessity  remain  for  the  present 
at  the  higher  cost  of  2s.  6d.  net  (cloth). 

The  University  of  London  Press  has  in  hand  and  will 
publish  shortly  a  new  study  of  the  human  mind,  both  from -the 
metaphysical  and  the  neurological  aspects,  entitled  “  Elements 
in  Thought  and  Emotion.”  The  work  is  by  Mr.  George  G. 
Campion,  who  acknowledges  help  on  the  metaphysical  side  from 
Mr.  Santayana  and  on  the  neurological  side  from  Professor  G. 
Elliot-Smith. 

Thomas  Murby  and  Co.  send  us  their  new  list  of  books 
on  geology  issued  by  them.  It  includes,  in  addition  to  new 
works,  such  standard  books  as  Rutley’s  “  Mineralogy,”  Dr. 
Morley  Davies’  “  Introduction  to  Palaeontology,”  and  H.  G. 
Smith’s  “  Minerals  and  the  Microscope.”  And  on  the  last 
three  pages  there  is  a  list  of  nearly  •  fifty  leaflets  describing 
specimens  and  apparatus  required  by  students  of  geology  in 
illustration  of  recent  works. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  send 
a  list  of  Plays  for  Parishes,  including  Mystery  Plays,  Historical 
Plays  and  Pageants,  and  Missionary  Scenes,  with  a  special 
section  for  young  people.  Many  of  these  will  be  found  useful 
for  school  entertainments.  The  list  may  be  obtained  from  the 
S.P.C.K.,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C.2.  Ask  for 
Book  List  No.  7. 

Under  the  title  of  “  Translation  and  Translations,”  Messrs. 
Bell  have  published  a  volume  by  Professor  J.  P.  Postgate, 
Litt.D.,  containing  a  critical  examination  of  current  views  d&i 
the  theory  and  practice  of  translation  from  foreign  languages. 
The  second  part  of  the  book  will  consist  of  carefully  selected 
illustrative  renderings  by  the  author,  chiefly  in  verse,  of  passages 
from  Latin,  Greek  and  English  Classics. 

Mr.  Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  University  Press, 

announces  a  new  and  •  uniform  edition  of  Herbert  Strang’s 
Stories  for  Boys.  The  volumes  already  issued  include  such 
favourites  as  “The  Adventures  of  Dick  Trevanion,”  ‘‘Tom 
Burnaby,”  and  “Kobo.” 

“  The  Political  System  of  British  India,  with  special 
reference  to  the  recent  Constitutional  Changes,”  is  the 
title  of  a  book  by  Mr.  E,  A.  Horne,  Indian  Educational  Service, 
which  the  Oxford  University  Press  is  about  to  publish.  It 
is  based  on  lectures  delivered  at  Harvard,  and  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  subject  and  to  supplement 
standard  text  books  such  as  Ilbert’s  “  Government  of  India.” 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  issued  an  attractive  list  of  books 
for  the  autumn  season.  These  include  a  Kipling  Anthology, 
a  treatise  on  primitive  religion  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck  entitled 
“  The  Great  Secret,”  and  a  valuable  set  of  books  on  lawn  tennis 
by  W.  T.  Tilden.  The  second  and  third  volumes  of  Professor 
Holdsworth’s  “  History  of  English  Law,”  are  ready,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  works  on  psychology  and  education. 

Constable’s  Monthly  List  for  September  is  tempting  as 
usual.  Among  forthcoming  publications  is  the  standard  edition 
of  the  prose  works  of  Herman  Melville,  while  a  new  novel  by 
Mr.  Robert  Keable,  entitled  “  Peradventure,”  was  published  on 
September  17th. 

Messrs.  Gay  and  Hancock  will  publish  in  a  few  days  a 
volume  of  essays  entitled  “  The  Charm  of  Teaching  Children,” 
by  William  Robb,  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools 
in  Scotland. 

Messrs.  Evans  Bros,  announce  a  new  weekly  publication 
entitled  L’Echn  de  France,  which  is  intended  for  beginners 
in  the  French  language.  It  serves  as  a  useful  preliminary  to 
the  reading  of  the  kindred  publication,  La  France,  which  is 
already  issued  from  the  same  office. 
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CHILD  WHISPERS 

By  ENID  BLYTON. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  BOOK  OF  VERSES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  Schoolmaster  says  : — “  The  book  is  a  gem.  We 
wish  it  a  wide  circulation  for  the  sake  of  the  children.” 

•  The  Children’s  Newspaper  says  : — “  A  book  of  Real 
Rhymes  .  .  .  written  in  the  language  of  the  child, 
and  with  thoughts  that  any  child  might  have.” 

The  Teachers’  World  says  : — “  This  dainty  book  contains 
some  of  Miss  Blyton’s  best  efforts.” 

The  Bookman  says  : — They  are  light,  lilting,  happy 
tales  told  with  a  charming  simplicity  of  thought  and 
language  that  should  give  them  an  irresistible  appeal 
to  all  young  readers  who  have  a  liking  for  the  magic 
of  metre  and  rhyme.” 

Price  2/6  net. 


RHYTHMIC  SUGGESTIONS 

By  MARGUERITE  H.  GILLARD. 

The  Schoolmaster  says  : — “  ‘  Terse  and  telling  ’  might  be 
adopted  as  the  slogan  of  this  book.  Rhythm,  the 
ripple  of  music  in  all  its  subtlety,  is  a  sealed  book  to 
many,  but  this  thoroughly  workmanlike  book, 
pregnant  with  tentative  suggestion,  removes  the 
seals  and  makes  plain  the  contents.  For  the  beginner 
it  is  just  the  thing.  There  is  not  a  dull  line,  and 
letterpress,  illustrations,  music  and  list  of  appro¬ 
priate  music  stamp  it  as  excellent.  The  ‘  get  up  ’ 
is  attractive,  and  the  text  and  music  clearness 
itself.  We  commend  it  heartily.” 

Price  4  /6  net . 

J.  SAVILLE  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

5,  GOWER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.l. 


You  can  qualify  to  teach 


Commercial  Subjects — — 

^  by  taking  up  in 

your  spare  time 

PITMAN’S  POSTAL  COURSES 

Why  not  pursue  the  study  of  commercial  subjects 
at  home  by  means  of  Pitman’s  Postal  Tuition  ? 
There  are  eighty  separate  and  distinct  courses 
available,  and  these  may  be  taken  up  at  any 
point.  The  courses  are  fully  described  in  the 
booklet  “  Home  Study,”  which  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  teacher. 


206  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW, 
LONDON,  W.C.  1. 

Principal : 

R.  W.  Hollanp,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  LL.D. 


WTite  for  details  stating 
the  subjects  in  which 
you  are  interested. 

WRITE  TO-DAY. 


Illlllllllllllll 


CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

The  French  Tradition  in  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  H.  C.  Barnard,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
Illustrated  with  portraits.  Crown  8vo.  10s  6d  net. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  history  of  Education  in  France 
which  have  not  yet  been  presented  to  readers  in  this  country  or 
even,  in  any  detail,  in  France  itself,  and  it  is  with  the  object  of 
filling  in  some  of  the  existing  lacunce  that  the  present  volume 
has  been  prepared. 

The  Educational  Writings  of 

John  Locke.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Adamson, 
Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 
Second  edition.  Large  Crown  8vo.  7s  6d  net. 

English  Verse  :  Old  and  New. 

An  Anthology  for  Schools.  Edited  by  G.  C.  F. 
Mead,  M.A.,  and  R.  C.  Clift,  B.A.,  Masters  at 
Aldenham  School.  Fcap  8vo.  School  edition  4s  6d 
Library  edition  6s  net. 

A  school  anthology,  in  which  the  old  and  the  new  are  boldly 
associated  on  an  original  plan,  based  on  a  conviction  that  there 
is  need  for  a  collection  of  poems  of  direct  appeal,  drawn  from 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  sources,  between  the  covers  of  a  single 
book. 

Chaucer  :  “  The  Prioress’s  Tale  ”  and 

“  The  Tale  of  Sir  Thopas.”  Edited  by  Miss 
L.  Winstanley,  M.A.  With  introductions  and 
notes.  Fcap  8vo.  3s  6d  Pitt  Press  Series. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne 

Medici.  Edited  by  W. 

With  introductions  and  notes. 

Pitt  Press  Series. 


Religi) 

Murison,  M.A. 
FcapSvo.  4s  6d 


Cambridge  Plain  Texts  :  French. 

Edited,  with  biographical  notes  on  the  authors,  by 
H.  F.  Stewart  and  A.  A.  Tilley.  Three  additional 
volumes  now  ready,  Is  3d  each. 

Victor  Hugo  :  La  Legende  des  Siecles  (Eviradnus,  Ratbert.) 
Moliere  :  L’ Amour  Medecin,  Le  Sicilien. 

Michelet :  Saint-Louis. 

Cambridge  Plain  Texts  :  Spanish 

Edited  by  E.  Allison- Peers.  Two  volumes  now 
read}'-,  Is  6d  each. 

Espronceda  :  El  Estudiante  de  Salamanca. 

Lope  de  Vega  :  El  Mejor  Alcalde,  El  Rey. 

The  Student’s  Handbook  to  the 

University  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge.  Twenty- 
first  edition,  1922-23.  Revised  to  30  June,  1922. 
Crown  8vo.  7s  6d  net. 

Sound  :  An  elementary  text-book  for  schools 
and  colleges.  By  J.  W.  Capstick,  M.A.  Second 
edition,  with  an  additional  chapter  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Acoustical  Principles  to  Military  Purposes. 
With  122  text-figures.  Crown  8vo.  7s  6d 
Cambridge  Physical  Series. 
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George  Allen  and  Unwin,  L td. 

The  Psychology  of  Misconduct,  Vice  and  Crime  :  by  Bernard 
Hollander.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Elements  of  Plant  Biology  :  by  A.  G.  Tansley,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

A  Study  in  Moral  Problems  :  by  B.  M.  Laing,  M.C.,  M.A. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Tom  Bryan  :  First  Warden  of  Fircroft  :  by  H.  G.  Wood  and 
Arthur  E.  Ball.  Cloth,  5s.  net  ;  paper,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  New  Reading  Public — a  Lecture  delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  of  Bookmen  :  by  Sidney  Dark, 
is.  net. 

Edward  Arnold  and  Co. 

Heat  :  by  W.  J.  R.  Calvert,  M.A.  6s. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Education  :  by  James 
Drever,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  D.Phil.  6s.  net. 

G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Examples  in  Practical  Mathematics  :  for  Technical  and  Secon¬ 
dary  Schools  :  Part  I  :  by  A.  Dakin,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  2s.  6d. 

A  Text  Book  of  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing  :  by  Henry 
E.  Merritt,  B.Sc. Eng.,  and  Maurice  Platt,  M.Eng.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

A  Concise  French  Course  :  adapted  by  Marc  Ceppi  from  Le 
FranQais  :  by  P.  A.  Dessagnes.  2s.  6d. 

Dalton  Plan  Assignments  :  Vol.  II.  Mathematics  and  Science  : 
compiled  by  the  Staff  of  Streatham  County  Secondary 
School  for  Girls  :  with  an  Introduction  by  Rosa  Bassett, 
M.B.E.,  B.A.  2s.  net. 

Bell’s  Mathematical  Tables  :  together  with  a  collection  of 
Mathematical  Formulae,  Definitions,  and  Theorems  :  by 
L.  Silberstein,  Ph.D.  16s.  net. 

Translation  and  Translations  :  Theory  and  Practice  :  by  J.  P. 
Postgate,  Litt.D.,  F.B.A.  6s.  net. 

Scenes  from  British  History  :  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages  :  by  W.  W.  Henderson,  M.A. 
is.  gd. 

Cambridge  University  Press. 

The  French  Tradition  in  Education  :  Ramus  to  Mme.  Necker 
de  Saussure  :  by  H.  C.  Barnard,  M.A.,  B.Litt.  10s.  6d.  net. 

English  Verse,  Old  and  New  :  an  anthology  for  schools  :  edited 
by  G.  C.  F.  Mead,  M.A.,  and  Rupert  C.  Clift,  B.A.  4s.  6d. 

The  Educational  Writings  of  John  Locke  :  edited  by  John 
William  Adamson.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Pitt  Press  Series. 

Chaucer  :  The  Prioress’s  Tale  and  The  Tale  of  Sir  Thopas  : 

edited  by  Lilian  Winstanley,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  :  Religio  Medici  :  edited  by  W. 

Murison,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

W.  and  R.  Chambers,  Ltd. 

Chambers’  New  Commercial  Arithmetic  :  Part  II.  Without 
Answers  :  by  P.  Comrie,  M.A.,  F.R.S. E.,  and  W.  Woodburn. 
2S. 

Chambers’  Seven-Figure  Logarithms  of  Numbers  up  to  100,000  : 
edited  by  James  Pryde,  F.E.I.S.  2s.  6d. 

Christophers. 

The  Companion  Shakespeare  :  with  a  commentary  and  acting 
notes  :  by  J.  A.  Green,  M.A. 

King  Richard  II. 

Julius  Caesar. 

As  You  Like  It. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Cloth  board,  is.  8d.  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  4d.  each. 

Constable;  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Causes  of  the  War  of  Independence  :  being  the  first  volume 
of  a  History  of  the  Founding  of  the  American  Republic  : 
by  Claude  H.  Van  Tyne.  21s.  net. 

J.  CURWEN  AND  SONS,  LTD. 

Marriage  Song  :  Three-part  Song  for  Female  Voices  (unaccom¬ 
panied)  :  Poem  by  Michael  East  :  Music  by  Felix  White. 
6d. 

The  Shepherds’  Holiday  :  Two-part  Song  for  equal  voices  (in 
canon)  with  pianoforte  accompaniment  :  Poem  by  James 
Shirley  :  Music  by  E.  Markham  Lee.  4d. 

To  Blossoms  :  Three-part  Song  for  female  voices  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment  :  Poem  by  Herrick  :  Music  by  Eric  Fogg. 
6d. 


Jenny  Wren  :  School  unison  song  with  pianoforte  accompani¬ 
ment  :  Traditional  Nursery  Rhyme  :  Music  by  Felix 
White.  4d. 

Playgrounds  :  Unison  song  :  Poem  by  Laurence  Alma-Tadema  : 
Music  by  Felix  White.  4d. 

The  Cockyolly  Song  :  Unison  song  :  Poem  by  Mabel  Dearmer  : 
Music  by  Martin  Shaw.  pd. 

Butterflies  :  Unison  song  (with  solo)  :  Poem  by  Mabel  Dearmer  : 
Music  by  Martin  Shaw.  pd. 

Croakle  and  Quackle  :  Two-part  song  for  treble  voices  :  Poem 
by  George  Darley  :  Music  by  Martin  Shaw.  pd. 

If  no  one  ever  Marries  Me  :  Unison  song  for  girls  :  Poem  by 
Laurence  Alma-Tadema  :  Music  by  Felix  White,  pd. 

If  you  Meet  a  Fairy  :  Unison  song  for  schools  :  Poem  by  Rose 
Fyleman  :  Music  by  Dorothy  Howell,  pd. 

H.  F.  W.  Deane  and  Sons,  The  Year  Book  Press,  Ltd. 
Princes  of  Wales  :  by  F.  Maynard  Bridge.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Duckworth  and  Co. 

Pierrot  and  Harlequin  ;  by  Plumereau.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Ginn  and  Co. 

North  America  :  by  Nellie  B.  Allen.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Chemistry  and  its  Uses  :  a  Text  book  for  Secondary  Schools  ; 
by  William  McPherson  and  William  Edwards  Henderson. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Fundamentals  of  Practical  Mathematics  :  by  George  Wentworth, 
David  Eugene  Smith  and  Herbert  Druery  Harper.  5s.  6d. 
net. 

Machine-Shop  Mathematics  :  by  George  Wentworth,  David 
Eugene  Smith  and  Herbert  Druery  Harper.  5s.  6d.  net. 
Analytic  Geometry  ;  by  Lewis  Parker  Siceloff,  George  Went¬ 
worth  and  David  Eugene  Smith,  ns.  6d.  net. 

George  G.  Harrap  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Legends  of  the  Stars  :  by  Mary  Proctor,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.Met.S.  ; 

Illustrated  by  Dorothy  Newsome,  is. 

Leif  and  Thorkel  :  Two  Norse  Boys  of  long  ago  ;  by  Genevra 
Snedden  :  Illustrated  by  M.  Meredith  Williams.  5s.  net. 
Spanish  Commercial  Phrases  ;  arranged  alphabetically  :  by 
R.  Lusum,  Ph.D.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Manual  of  French  Pronunciation  and  Diction  ;  Based  on  the 
Notation  of  the  Association  Phonetique  Internationale  ; 
by  J.  W.  Jack,  M.A.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Song  Devices  and  Jingles  ;  by  Eleanor  Smith.  Pictures  by 
Florence  Young,  S.  B.  Pearse  and  Kathleen  Nixon.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Story  of  Mankind  :  by  Hendrik  Van  Loon.  12s.  6d.  net. 
Physical  Education  :  a  guide  for  teachers  :  by  H.  P.  Haley. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Children  of  Ancient  Britain  :  by  L.  Lamprey,  with  illustrations 
by  Maud  and  Miska  Petersham.  2s.  6cl. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 

Ten  Spanish  Farces  of  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  Centuries  : 
edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  George  Tyler  Northup, 
Ph.D.  5s.  net. 

Que  fait  Gaston  ?  :  a  reader  for  young  beginners  :  by  Fannie 
Perley  :  Illustrated  by  Clara  Atwood  Fitts,  is.  9d. 
Heath’s  New  Practical  French  Grammar  :  by  W.  H.  Fraser 
and  J.  Squair,  with  new  exercises  in  Part  I  by  A.  Coleman. 
5s- 

Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Ltd. 

English  literature  :  the  Rudiments  of  its  art  and  craft  :  by 
E.  V.  Downs,  M.A.  ps.  6d.  net. 

The  Book  of  Shapes  :  by  Sheila  Radice,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Dr.  Percy  Nunn,  M.A.  Books  1,  2,  and  3.  is.  each. 

Holden  and  Hardingham,  Ltd. 

The  Nature  Lovers’  Library. 

Flowering  Shrubs  and  How  to  Know  Them  :  by  Stanley 
C.  Johnson,  D.Sc.,  F.R.E.S. 

Everybody’s  Book  of  Geology  :  by  E.  G.  Fenner,  B.A. 

How  to  Forecast  the  Weather  :  by  Joseph  H.  Elgie, 
M.B.A.A.  is.  net  each. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

Essentials  of  Zoology  ;  for  Students  of  Medicine  and  first  year 
Students  of  Science  ;  by  Alexander  Meek,  D.Sc.  10s.  6d. 
net. 


'Continued  on  page  450). 
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Energise  your  Nerves 
to  prevent  “staleness” 

"During  the  periods  of  mental  fatigue 
I  have  made  extended  trials  of 
Sanatogen  and  each  time  derived 
great  benefit.' ’ 

So  writes  Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  the 
well-known  poet  and  author,  and  he  adds  : 
“  Several  limes  I  have  found  myself  wondering 
why  1  was  feeling  so  fit,  and  then  remembered 
that  I  was  taking  Sanatogen  !  ” 

Such  testimony  is  convincing — for  it  is 
genuine  spontaneous  testimony,  which  could 
be  multiplied  a  thousandfold. 

But,  until  you  have  taken  Sanatogen,  you 
simply  cannot  realise  what  it  means- — this 
delightful  change  from  mental  and  nervous 
fatigue  to  the  feeling  of  freshness  and  fitness 
that  Sanatogen  invariably  brings.  Try  it 
to-day- — you  will  never  regret  the  experiment. 

Not  in  medicated  wines  or  weakening  aperients 
lies  the  way  to  better  health,  but  in  the  regular 
daily  use  of  Sanatogen  to  build  up  nerve-energy — 
enrich  the  blood,  improve  nutrition- — and  invigorate 
the  organs  of  digestion  and  excretion. 


(THE  TRUE  TONIC  FOOD.) 

Buy  Sanatogen  at  your  Chemist’s  to-day- — from 
2/3  per  tin.  But  be  sure  you  get  genuine  Sanatogen, 
made  by  Genatosan  Ltd., 
Loughborough,  Leicestershire. 
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Founded 


in  1894 


jfounlrrr  anti  grtnctpal: 

J.  William  Knipe 

General  iffilanagrr: 

F.  L.  Roseveare,  B.Sc.,  M.A 

©1 


Theology 

Arts  ... 

Science 

Economics 

Education 

Commerce 

Law  ... 


rrtors  of  £tu&8 : 

Rev.  C.  Steenbuck,  B.A.,  B.D. 
...  ...  S.  D.  Earl,  M.A.,  B.D. 

.  J.  Wyeth,  M.C.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  D.Sc. 
...  W.  J.  Souch,  B.Sc.  (Econ.) 
I.  V.  Brown,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  A.I.C. 

Lawrance  Ludford,  M.Com. 
...  E.  W.  Shaw  Fletcher,  LL.B. 


Individual  Postal  Tuition 

for  MATRICULATION  and 

LONDON 

UNIVERSITY 

DEGREES 

SOME 

WOLSEY  HALL  SUCCESSES 
at  recent  London  University  Exams. 


Examination 

Sat 

Passed 

% 

B.Sc.  Econ.,  1921 

13 

11 

84 

Inter.  Com.,  Mar.  1922 

28 

20 

71 

B.Com.,Pt.  l,Apl.  1922 

7 

5* 

71 

Inter.  Econ.,  July  1922 

32 

24 

75 

*  Only  two  other  Candidates  Passed  at  this  Exam. 

Write  To  -  day 
for  Prospectus 

and  Specimen  Lesson  (please  mention 
Exam.)  to  The  Secretary,  Dept.  ET13, 

Mxto  g  Mali,  (Ssftml 
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E.  Marlborough  and  Co. 

Interlinear  German  Reading  Book  :  with  the  Literal  English 
Translation  on  the  Hamiltonian  System  :  by  F.  Hahn. 
2s.  net. 

Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd, 

The  World  of  Man  :  an  anthology  of  English  prose  for  schools  : 

selected  by  Arnold  Smith,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Verse  Translations  from  the  French  :  by  Minnie  H.  D.  Nutt. 
2s.  6d. 

Passages  for  French  Dictation  :  by  A.  H.  Smith,  M.A.  is. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Criminal  :  by  M.  Hamblin  Smith,  M.D.. 
6s.  net. 

Plays  for  Children  :  by  S.  Lyle  Cummins. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon  and  The  Sleeping  Beauty. 
Bluebeard  and  Haroun  el  Rashid. 

Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears,  Torquil  Mac  Ferron, 
Thomas  Olifant  and  Tyranny,  is.  6d.  net  each. 

John  Murray. 

A  Handbook  of  Elocution  :  a  practical  guide  to  acquiring  a 
distinct  and  expressive  delivery  :  by  Edward  Minshall, 
with  an  introduction  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Clarke, 
K.C.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  Senior  English  Grammar  :  by  R.  B.  Morgan,  M.Litt.,  and 
H.  A.  Treble,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

The  Advancerhent  of  Science — -1922  :  Address  delivered  at  the 
90th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  6s.  net. 

Oliver  and  Boyd. 

A  Shorter  History  of  Great  Britain  :  from  the  coming  of  the 
Romans  to  the  Present  Time  :  by  James  Munro,  M.A. 
4s.  net. 

Wayfarings  in  Bookland — Book  IV  :  by  Moorland  Ways.: 
2s.  6d. 

Oxford  University  Press. 

The  World  and  its  Workers  :  Elementary  Commercial  Geo¬ 
graphy-:  by  Herbert  Pickles,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Little  Tales  of  Long  Ago  :  by  Cecily  M.  Rutley. 

Tales  of  Old  Norseland. 

Tales  of  Old  Japan. 

Tales  of  Old  Greece. 

Tales  of  Old  England.  Paper,  3d.  net  ;  limp  cloth,  5d. 
net  each. 

Uniform  Edition  :  Stories  for  Boys  :  by  Herbert  Strang. 

Tom  Burnaby. 

Humphrey  Bold. 

Kobo. 

The  Adventures  of  Dick  Trevanion. 

The  Adventures  of  Harry  Rochester. 

Settlers  and  Scouts.  5s.  net  each. 

George  Philip  and  Son,- Ltd, 

Philip’s  Junior  Contour  Exercise  Book  :  by  J.  Fairgrieve,  M.A.. 

and  Ernest  Young,  B.Sc.  gd.  net. 

Philip’s  Contour  Atlas  of  the  British  Isles.  9d.  net. 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Science  in  Everyday  Life  :  Some  of  Nature’s  Giant  Forces  :  by 
A.  T.  McDougall,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  2s.  6d. 

The  New  Educator’s  Library. 

The  Teaching  of  English. 

Teaching  Aids  and  Apparatus.  2s.  6d.  each. 


Rivingtons. 

An  Introductory  History  of  English  Literature  :  for  use  in 
Middle  and  Upper  Forms  of  Schools  :  by  George  A. 
Twentyman,  B.A. 

Vol.  I.  Early  Times  to  the  Elizabethan  Age. 

Vol.  II.  The  Seventeenth  Century  to  the  Romantic 
Period.  6s.  each. 

A  Class  Book  of  the  British  Commonwealth  :  by  Arthur  D. 
Innes.  Vol.  I.  Early  Days  to  1485.' 

Vol.  II.  1461  to  1714.  4s.  6d.  each. 

J.  Saville  and  Co. 

Rhythmic  Suggestions  :  by  Marguerite  H.  Gillard.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Student  Christian  Movement. 

Are  Temperance  Reformers  Cranks  ?  :  some  aspects  of  the 
drink  question  :  by  the  Viscountess  Astor,  M.P.  qd.  net. 

A  Synopsis  for  the  Study  of  the  Bible  treatment  of  Social 
Questions  :  by  C.  Ryder  Smith,  B.A.,  D.D.  6d.  net. 

Outline  Studies  in  the  Christian  Gospel  for  Society  :  prepared 
by  H.  A.  Mess,  B.A.  3d.  net. 

University  Tutorial  Press. 

The  Principles  of  Accounts  :  in  accordance  with  the  memo¬ 
randum  (circular  1,116)  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  : 
by  Thomas  Chalice  Jackson,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  and  Wade 
.  Hustwick,  A.S.A.A.  3s. 

A  Second  Course  in  Engineering  Science  :  by  P.  J  Haler 
M.B.E.,  B.Sc.,  A.M.I.Mech.E.,  A.I.E.E.,  and  A.  H.‘  Stuart’ 
B.Sc.,  F.R.A.S.  5s. 

T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 

A  Short  History  of  Wales  :  by  Owen  M.  Edwards.  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Swedish  Fairy  Book  :  edited  by  Clara  Stroebe  :  .translated 
by  Frederick  H.  Martens  :  Illustrated  by  George  W.  Hood. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Chinese  Fairy  Book  :  edited  by  Dr.  R.  Wilhelm  :  translated 
by  Frederick  H.  Martens  :  Illustrated  by  George  W.  Hood. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Washington  Government  Printing  Office. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

Review  of  Reviews  :  edited  by  Daniel  O’Connor.  August, 
1922.  is.  net. 

Parents’  Review  :  edited  by  Charlotte  M.  Mason.  September, 
1922.  9d.  net. 

The  Child  :  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  child  welfare  :  edited 
by  T.  N.  Kelynacli,  M.D.  August,  1922.  2s.  net. 

The  John  Hopkins  University  Circular  :  Conferring  of  Degrees, 
June  13,  1922  :  Directory  of  Summer  Courses,  1922  :  July, 
1922. 

The  Outline  of  Science  :  edited  by  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson. 
Part  20.  is.  6d.  net. 

Indian  Education  :  edited  by  H.  V.  Hampton.  July,  1922. 
is.  6d. 

Outward  Bound  :  edited  by  Basil  Mathews.  September,  1922. 
is.  net. 

Discovery  :  a  monthly  popular  journal  of  knowledge  :  edited 
by  Edward  Liveing,  B.A.  September,  1922.  is.  net. 

Educational  Review  :  edited  by  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves. 
September,  1922.  35  cents. 

Cassell’s  Children’s  Book  of  Knowledge.  Part  I.  is.  3d.  net. 

The  English  Review  :  edited  by  Austin  Harrison.  September, 
1922/'  2s.  net. 


LIST  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Names  of  Associations  are  inserted  in  this  list  at  a  special  rate.  Particulars 
may  he  obtained  from  the  Advertisement  Manager  of  “ The  Educational  Times.” 


Agency,  Joint  Scholastic,  Ltd. — Registrar  :  Mr. 

E.  A.  Virgo,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Agency  tor  Women  Teachers,  Joint. — Registrar  : 
Miss  A.  M.  Fountain,  Oakley  House,  14-18,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Art  Masters,  National  Society  of. — Secretary : 

Mr.  A.  Shuttleworth,  29,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Auto-Education  Institute. —  93,  Gt.  Russell  Street, 
W.C.  1.  Directress,  Dr.  Jessie  White. 

Associated  Board  of  the  R.A.M.  and  the  R.C.M. 

Secretary  :  James  Muir,  14  and  15,  Bedford  Square, 
W.C.  1. 

British  Association  for  Physical  Training  (In¬ 
corporated)  . — Secretary  :  T.Williams,  25,  Chalcroft 
Road,  Lee,  S.E.  13. 


Church  Education  Corporation. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Osborne,  34,  Denison  House,  Westminster, 
S.W.  1. 

College  of  Preceptors. — Secretary  :  Mr.  G.  Chalmers, 
2,  Bloomsbury  Square,' W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  School  of  Eurhythmies. — Secretary  :  P. 
Ingham,  23,  Store  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

Hon.  Secretary :  Mrs.'  Eckhard,  Broome  House, 
Didsbury,  Manchester. ' 

Education  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C. — Secretary  :  Miss  G. 
Morris,  B.A. 

English  Folk  Dance  Society. — Secretary  :  7,  Sicilian 
House,  Sicilian  Avenue,  W.C.  1. 


Froebel  Educational  Institute. — Secretary :  Mr. 
Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A.,  Colet  Cardens,  West 
Kensington,  W.  14. 

Guildhall  School  of  Music. — Secretary  :  Mr.  H. 
Saxe  Wyndham,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C.  4. 

Musicians,  Incorporated  Society  of. — Secretary 
Mr.  H.  Chadfield,  19,  Berners  Street,  W.  1. 

Teachers  Registration  Council. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Frank  Roscoe,  M.A.,  47,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.  1. 
(Latters  to  be  addressed  “  The  Secretary.”) 
Training  School  for  Music  Teachers.— Secretary  : 
Mr.  Edgar  B.  Wilson,  73,  High  Street,  Marylebone, 
W.  1, 

Trinity  College  of  Music. — Secretary :  Mr.  C.  N.  H. 
Rodwell,  Mandeville  Place,  Manchester  Square,  W. 
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Truman  eiKni^htW 

-  SlI IOI  A SIIC  AGENTS^y—LTD— ' 


To  ASSISTANT  MASTERS 
ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES 

LADY  MATRONS 

Messrs.  Truman  and  Knightley  are  already  receiving  instructions  regarding 
January  vacancies  in  Public  and  Private  Schools  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  candidates  seeking  appointments. 

There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 

The  Terms  to  those  securing  engagements  through  this  Agency  are  : — 

On  accepting  the  engagement  10s.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
term  of.  such  engagement  2\  per  cent,  on  the  first  year’s 
salary,  with  an  additional  fee  of  £1  if  the  post  be  resident. 

Special  terms  for  temporary  engagements. 

These  fees  are  reckoned  on  the  lowest  possible  basis  consistent  with  efficient 
service,  and  compare  very  favourably  with  those  charged  by  any  other  agency. 


SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  seeking  Partnerships  in,  or  to  take  over 
Schools  of  their  own,  should  communicate  personally  with 
Mr.  TRUMAN,  who  undertakes  all  negotiations  connected  with  the 
Transfer  of  Schools,  and  who  is  in  a  position  to  offer  assistance 
and  sound  advice  to  purchasers,  to  whom  no  charge  is  made. 


OFFICES  : 

61,  CONDUIT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1. 

Telegrams:  “  TUTORESS,  PHONE,  LONDON."  Telephone  Nos. :  MAYFAIR  1063,  1064. 
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You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  exercise  discriminating  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  a  Correspondence  College. 


EXAMINATION  RESULTS. 


OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SENIOR  LOCALS. 

Pupils  of  the  “  Normal  ”  pass  with  First,  Second,  and  Third  Class  Honours,  together  with  High  Distinctions 
at  each  examination.  For  many  years  our  pupils  have  gained  Top  places  on  the  list,  including  ist,  2nd 
5th,  6th,  etc. 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

A  pupil  of  the  “  Normal  ”  HEADED  THE  LIST,  together  with  SEVEN  DISTINCTIONS.  The 
“  Normal  ”  Money  Prize  of  ^50  and  Silver  Medal  have  been  won  by  D.  McKie. 

MATRICULATION. 

At  each  Matriculation  examination  pupils  of  the  “  Normal  ”  are  most  successful.  First  Class  and  other 
Passes  were  obtained  at  the  last  examination. 

HIGHER  FROEBEL. 

Our  pupils  again  have  great  cause  for  congratulation  on  their  examination  results,  for  over  90  per  cent, 
have  been  successful. 

L  .L  »A. . 

A  high  percentage  of  passes  has  been  secured  by  the  “  Normal.”  Free  Guide  of  96  pages  sent  on  application. 

A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 

Passes  with  honours  again  obtained.  The  College  of  Preceptors’  First  Prize — the  /io  Prize  for  Education — 
has  twice  been  won  by  pupils  of  the  ”  Normal,”  and  at  a  recent  examination  the  two  most  successful 
candidates  were  both  pupils  of  the  Normal  Correspondence  College. 

PRELIMINARY  CERTIFICATE.  (Board  of  Education). 

In  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  pupils  have  passed.  Pupils  of  the  “  Normal  ”  have  gained  Seven  Distinctions 
at  both  Preliminary  Certificate  and  the. College  of  Preceptors. 

CERTIFICATE.  (Board  of  Education). 

Most  remarkable  successes  obtained.  "  Normal  ”  Money  Prizes  and  Medals  are  won  as  usual. 


FREE.  THE  NORMAL  GUIDE. 

Crown  8vo.  72  pages.  Price  6d.  net. 

Free  to  readers  of  this  paper. 


NORMAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  London,  S.E.22. 


Printed  by  The  Birmingham  Printers,  Ltd.,  42-44,  Hill  Street,  Birmingham,  and  Published  by  the  Proprietors  at  23,  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury 

Square,  London,  W.C.  1  [Entered  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter]. 
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THE  EDUCATION  GUILD 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  &  IRELAND. 

(Late  The  Teachers’  Guild). 

-  Established  1884. 

President  (1922)  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gorell,  C.B.E., 
M.C. 

Objects. — To  promote  Co-operation  and 
facilitate  Interchange  of  Opinion 
among  all  persons  interested  in  the 
Study  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Guild  offers  to  all  members  the  use 
of  a  Social  Club  where  Educational  Papers 
may  be  seen  and  Meals  obtained.  Bed¬ 
room  accommodation  is  also  available  for 
limited  periods.  Lectures  and  Conferences 
are  held  regularly  throughout  the  year. 

Subscription  to  the  Guild  10s.  per 
annum  (minimum)  or  a  Life  Member¬ 
ship  Fee  of  £10.  Entrance  Fee,  10s. 

For  Forms  and  further  particulars 
apply  to 

The  General  Secretary, 

9  and  10,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.i. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1849. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Registered  Teachers,  and  others  who 
have  passed  an  examination  satisfactory 
to  the  Council,  are  eligible  for  membership 
of  the  College. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 

DIPLOMAS. 

The  revised  regulations  for  the  A.C.P. 
and  L.C.P.  Examinations  and  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  F.C.P.  Diploma  are  now  ready, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary . 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION. 

Preliminary  Examinations  for  intending 
Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical 
Students  are  held  in  March,  June, 
September  and  December. 


BERNHARD 

RIIVES. 

A  Story  from 
Russia. 


LONDON  MATRICULATION 

1922. 

RECORD  SUCCESSES 

of 

U.CC.  S>tubentg 

at  the  Ordinary 

Matriculation  Examinations,  1922. 


January,  1922  ....  218 

June,  1 922  210 

September,  1922  ....  133 

Total  .  561 


This  figure  surpasses  all  previous  U.C.C.  yearly 
records  at  London  Matriculation. 

jfm  to  ftftatnculatton 

(  with  articles  on  Text-Books,  Model  Exam- 
j  ination  Papers,  etc.,  post  free  from  the  Sec- 
I  retary,  University  Correspondence  College, 
No.  15,  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  THE  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron  :  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
President :  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Written  Examinations  held  in  March  and  November 
at  all  Centres.  In  practical  Subjects  in  March — -April 
at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November — -December  also. 
Entries  for  the  March — April  Examinations  close 
Wednesday,  February  7th,  1923. 

“  SCHOOL  ”  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a  year, 
viz.,  March  — April,  June — -July,  and  October  — 
November.  Entries  for  the  March — April  Examina¬ 
tions  close  Wednesday,  January  31st,  1923. 

ELOCUTION  EXAMINATIONS  will  be  held  at 
certain  fixed  centres  in  March — -April,  June — -July, 
and  October — -November  each  year.  See  Elocution 
Syllabus. 

Examination  Music  and  Scales  for  Pianoforte  and 
for  Violin,  and  past  Written  Papers,  are  published 
officially  by  the  Board,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Central  Office  or  through  any  Music  Seller. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  the  R.C.M.  for  2  or  3  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  Elocution  Syllabus,  entry  forms, 
and  any  further  information  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application  to — JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

14  and  15,  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.I. 


THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY 
OF  MUSICIANS. 

Founded  1882.  Incorporated  1892. 

Objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  claims  the  interest  and  support,  ot 
every  Teacher  of  Music  in  its  work  of  organisation, 
which,  owing  to  recent  legislation,  has  now  become  a 
necessity  to  the  Profession  if  the  interests  of  the 
Professional  Musicians  of  the  country  are  to  be  safe¬ 
guarded. 

Advantage  of  Membership. 

An  Annual  Conference. 

Sectional  Meetings. 

Benevolent  Fund. 

Orphan  Fund. 

Register  of  Members  (Annual). 

Legal  advice  and  assistance  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  Profession. 

Nomination  Forms  and  all  further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary, 
I.S.M.,  19,  Berners  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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NORMAL 

Normal  Corr.  College. 

(Founded  1889.) 

EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 

OF 

ART  MASTERS 

Patron  : 

His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  King. 


SCHOOL  DRAWING  CERTIFICATE  FOR 
TEACHERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Examinations  are  held  in  May, 

—  Entries  close  on  March  24th.  — 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  &  Camb.  Locals. 


County  Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 

Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying 

Exams. 


SEND  FOR  NORMAL  GUIDE. 
i_r.  8vo.  72  pages.  Price6d.net. 


FREE. 


To  readers  of  this  paper  on 
receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 


47,  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.  22, 
and  110,  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E.  1. 


EXAMINATIONS  IN  DRAWING  FOR 
SECONDARY  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  Examinations  are  held  in  June, 

-  Entries  close  May  10th.  - 

INTERNAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  ART  AND  ART  CLASSES. 

Dates  are  arranged  to  suit  individual  Schools. 

Copies  of  these  schemes  and  forms 
of  application  may  be  obtained  on 
—  application  to  the  Secretary,  — 

ALFRED  SHUTTLEWORTH, 

A.R.C.A. 

29,  Gordon  Square,  London,  W.C.l. 


SCHOOLS. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY,  Ltd., 

29,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.  1. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’  GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

Registrar  :  Mr.  E.  A.  Virgo. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore 
charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1-30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  ;  on  Saturdays  from 
11  a.m.  to  12-30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


JOINT  AGENCY  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

Oakley  House, 

14,  16,  and  18,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 

Under  the  management  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of 
Preceptors,  Head  Mistresses’  Association, 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses,  and 
Welsh  County  Schools  Association. 

THIS  AGENCY  has  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work  j 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  F'ees  are  charged  to  members  of  j 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews  : 

11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar:  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


ST.  JOHN’S  SCHOOL,  LEATHER- 

HEAD.  — ■  In  addition  to  sons  of  living  clergy 
elected  on  the  Free  Foundation,  Supplementary 
Foundationers  (sons  of  living  clergy  only)  are  received 
at  the  annual  fee  of  45  guineas.  The  School  is  also 
open  to  sons  of  Clergy  or  Laymen  paying  full  fees, 
viz.,  Clergy  95  guineas,  Laymen  105  guineas  per  annum. 
Day-Boys  33  guineas  per  annum.  Modern  School 
buildings  for  240  boys.  Boys  prepared  for  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  Army  and  Civil  Service  Examinations,  etc. 
Leaving  Scholarships.  One  or  two  Albany  Scholar¬ 
ships  awarded  each  year.  Also  three  Entrance 
Scholarships,  value  £45,  £35,  and  £25  per  annum. 
Scholarship  examination  for  1 923  on  the  first  Wednes¬ 
day  in  July  ;  entries  close  the  last  day  of  June.  For 
Prospectus,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Head  Master,  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Downes. 


WOODARD  SCHOOL. 

SCHOOL  OF  S.  MARY  AND  S.  ANNE, 
ABBOTS  BROMLEY,  RUGELEY,  STAFFS.— 
Public  Church  of  England  School  for  gentlemen’s 
daughters.  Separate  boarding  houses.  Beautiful 
country  ;  pure,  bracing  air.  Extensive  playing  fields. 
Preparation  for  Universities.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Joint  Board  examinations.  Associated  Board  and 
Royal  Drawing  Society  examinations.  Fees  from  £135 
a  year.  Head  Mistress  :  Miss  Marcia  Rice,  M.A. 


THE  INCORPORATED  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

President :  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl,  of  Lonsdale. 
Offices  :  25,  Chalcroft  Road,  Lee,  London,  S.E.  13. 

THE  Association  is  the  Amalgamated  Incor¬ 
porated  British  College  of  Physical  Education 
founded  in  1891,  the  Incorporated  Gymnastic 
Teachers’  Institute  founded  in  1897,  and  the  National 
Society  of  Physical  Education  founded  in  1897,  and 
is  an  Examining  Body  for  Teachers  of  Physical 
Training. 

The  syllabus  of  examinations  provides  for  a  three 
years’  course  in  Physical  Training  and  includes  the 
British  and  Swedish  systems  and  that  contained  in  the 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

A  special  examination  is  held  for  the  Elementary 
School  Teachers’  Certificate  for  Physical  Training. 

For  particulars  of  the  examinations,  conditions  of 
membership,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  T. 
Williams. 

Educational  Authorities  and  Principals  ot  Colleges 
and  Schools  requiring  fully  qualified  Teachers  of 
Physical  Training  should  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


ALEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.) 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors 

prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA  &  DEGREE  EXAMINATIONS. 

31  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  3,000  successes 
Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  by  , 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write  fully  to  the  Principal,  or  call  personally,  at 

THE  CENTRAL  TUTORIAL  CLASSES, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1 


WAR  MEMORIALS 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Exquisite  design  and  finest  craftsmanship. 
Send  for  Book  29. 

F.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

27,  Eastcastle  Street,  LONDON,  W.l. 


UNIVERSITY  of  St.  ANDREWS. 

L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are 
strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are 
or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Bedford, 
Belfast  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol 
Cambridge,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Dublin,  Edinburgh 
Exeter,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London 
Manchester,  Middlesbrough,  Newcastle-on-Tyne’ 
Nottingham,  Oxford,  Plymouth,  St.  Andrews 
Sheffield,  Southampton,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  mav 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

SECOND-HAND. 

State  wants — 

GALLOWAY  &  PORTER 
University  Booksellers,  Cambridge. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUSE,  North- 
wood  Hall,  Northwood,  Middlesex. 

New  Era  School  for  young  Boys  and 
Girls,  on  Montessori  lines.  Happy 
individual  work.  No  uniform.  No 
extras.  A  few  backward  children 
received.  Numerous  professional  refer¬ 
ences  on  application  to  the  Principal 
Mrs.  Iv.  H.  Bird. 

’ 


Second-hand  School  Books 


Please  i Vrite  for  Catalogue  to 

GEORGE  OVER, 

Educational  Bookseller,  RUGBY 


index  to  the  Educational  Times, 

1921. 

Readers  who  desire  a  copy  of  the  Index  to  the 
Educational  Times  for  1921  should  apply  to  the 
Publishers  as  soon  as  possible. 
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AUTO  -  EDUCATION  INSTITUTE. 

Lecture  by  Dr.  White  on 

“  Some  Aspects  of  the  Phon’c  Colour  Script,” 
on  Thursday,  November  2nd,  6  p.m.,  at 
93,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C.  Tickets  1/-. 


FRENCH  : 

MOST  DIRECT  METHOD. 

Conjugation  Mastered.  Three  Postal 
Lessons  with  Accessories,  £15  0 


THAT  BOOK  YOU  WANT  ! 


BROCHURES 

First  Step  . . 

The  Complement 
The  two  together 


1/- 

9d. 

1/6 


THAT  BOOK  YOU  WANT  ! 

Foyles  have  it,  or  will  soon  obtain  it. 

1 ,000,000  vols.on  every  conceivable  subject  in  stock 

SECOND-HAND  AND  NEW. 

Books  on  approval.  Catalogues  free  ;  mention 
requirements  or  interests.  Books  purchased. 

FOYLES,  121,  CHARING  CROSS  RD., 

LONDON,  W.C.  2. 


ROSTON  BOURKE,  F.E.J.S., 

12a-13,  Clifford’s  Inn,  London,  E.C.4. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LET. — A  large  building  standing 
in  own  grounds,  situated  on  the  East  Coast.  The 
property  is  eminently  suitable  for  a  Boarding  School 
or  Institution  where  a  large  number  of  rooms  is  required. 
Apply — Tonbridge,  6,  South  Quay,  Great  Yarmouth. 


POST  WANTED. 


BOROUGH  OF  ROYAL 

LEAMINGTON  SPA. 

LEAMINGTON  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS. 

Headmistress  :  Miss  I.  Wallace  (Cambridge  Modern 
Languages  Tripos). 

WANTED,  for  Christmas,  a  MISTRESS  trained  to 
teach  young  children  (7  to  10  years)  in  the  Preparatory 
Department.  Usual  subjects,  with  Drawing,  Class 
Singing,  and  Games.  Burnham  Scale. 

Form  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the 
undersigned. 

J.  E.  PICKLES,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Education  Office,  Binswood  Avenue,  Leamington. 


MISS  HILDA  READ,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.,  gives 
short  and  frequent  SINGING  LESSONS  to  busy 
teachers  wishing  to  continue  their  music.  For  terms 
apply  by  letter  to  21,  Belsize  Crescent,  N.W.  3. 


FREE  CATALOGUE 

LOOSE  LEAF  BOOKS  FOR  STUDENTS 

for  all  Students. 

Complete  with  Subject  Guide  and  ruled  paper  AND  TEACHERS 
from  2/-  each  With  Ring  Fittings  from  4/-. 


SEND  for  full  illustrated 
catalogue  ‘  E  ’  of  loose 
leaf  books,  transfer 
covers  and  vertical  filing 
cabinets  designed  for  your 
special  needs. 

The 

INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENTS’  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, 

58/60,  East  Dulwich 
Road,  London,  S.E. 22 


MtemoriaU 


MURAL  TABLETS  IN  CAST,  ENGRAVED  AND 
REPOUSSE  BRONZE  OR  BRASS,  CARVED  OAK,  &c. 

SWANSER  &  SON,  ART  METAL  WORKERS 

Dept.  (E),  52,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.  2 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 
_ AND  DENTAL  SCHOOL. _ 

The  Medical  College  and  the  Dental  School  of  the  London  Hospital  are  fully  equipped  to  meet 
modern  requirements.  The  various  departments  are  under  the  direct  control  of  University  Professors 
or  Lecturers,  who  devote  their  time  entirely  to  work  in  their  department,  and  who  are  assisted  by  a 
number  of  Demonstrators.  The  Hospital  contains  950  beds  and  is  the  largest  General  Hospital  in 
England.  Its  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  extensive  docks,  factories,  and  workshops  of  the 
East  of  London  renders  it  for  accidents  one  of  the  largest  Hospitals  in  the  world.  The  Wards, 
Out-patient,  and  Special  Departments  present  a  wide  field  for  clinical  instruction,  ancf  afford  exceptional 
opportunities  for  acquiring  an  extensive  and  practical  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  disease. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES.  -Thirty-three  Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  awarded  annually, 
including  four  Entrance  Scholarships. 

PEES. — Medical  :  Intermediate  and  Final  Courses:  Entrance  Fee,  20  guineas.  Annual  Fee,  40  guineas. 

Final  Course  :  Entrance  Fee,  10  guineas.  Annual  Fee,  40  guineas. 

Dental  :  50  guineas  a  year  for  four  years. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  AND  REVISION  CLASSES  are  held  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Pharmacology,  and  Pathology  for  the  M.B.  and’  Fellowship  Examinations. 

RESIDENT  APPOINTMENTS  are  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  Hospital  in  the  Kingdom. 
RESEARCH  FUNDS  of  over  £26,000  give  unrivalled  facilities  for  Medical  Research. 

ATHLETICS,  RESIDENCE,  Etc  , — A  Clubs’  Union  with  an  Athletic  Ground  of  thirteen  acres, 
Students’  Hostel  on  Hospital  Grounds,  College  Dining  Hall,  etc. 

(Men  Students  only  are  eligible  for  admission.)  " 

A  Prospectus  giving  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  : 

Prof.  WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  M.B.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.C.S.,  MILE  END,  E.1 . 
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IDEAL  FOR  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


“CANFORD  MANOR” 

WIMBORNE.  POOLE.  BOURNEMOUTH. 


WITH  A  MEDIEVAL  TONE  NOT  TOO  PRONOUNCED. 


THE  MANSION  CONTAINS: 

62  Bedrooms,  10  Bathrooms,  The  Big  Hall,  Long  Gallery, 
Billiard  Room,  Fine  Library,  Laboratory,  Six  other 
Reception  Rooms,  Dining  Room  for  100  Boys,  Ample 
Kitchen  and  Servants’  accommodation — compact  and 
handy.  Electric  Lighting.  Water  by  gravitation. 
Central  Heating.  Modern  Drainage. 

Racquet  and  Fives  Court. 

Real  Tennis  Court  (with  Dressing  Rooms  &  Bathroom). 

Two  Hard  and  Lawn  Tennis  Courts. 

Productive  Gardens.  Ample  Cottages. 


100  ACRES 

of  level  Football  and  Cricket  land,  with  One  Mile  Running 
Track.  Exclusive  Boating  for  one  mile,  and  Bathing 

Pool. 

Full  details  on  application  to  T.  J.  Meaby,  Esq.,  Canford 
Estate  Office,  Wimborne,  Dorset ;  or  to 

Messrs.  John  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  6,  Mount  St.,  London,  W.  1 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL 
OF  DALCROZE  EURHYTHMICS. 

Visiting  Principal  :  Director  : 

Emile  Jaques-Dalcroze.  Percy  B.  Ingham,  B.A. 

Director  of  Musical  Studies  :  Ernest  Read,  F.R.A.M. 


VACATION  CLASSES 

WILL  BE  HELD 

JANUARY  1st  to  JANUARY  6th,  1923 

INCLUSIVE. 


Prospectus  on  application  to 

THE  DALCROZE  SCHOOL  OF  EURHYTHMICS,  LIMITED, 
23,  Store  Street,  London,  W.C.  1. 


/  CANNOT  OFFER  ANY 


DISCOUNT  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

BUT  I  CAN  OFFER  YOU  A  PROMPT  SERVICE  FOR  ANY 
BOOKS  YOU  MAY  REQUIRE.  NEW  OR  SECOND  HAND. 


MR.  JOHN  DAVIS 


(Successor  to 

MR.  THOMAS  LAURIE) 


13,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.  4. 


Avert  Autumn 
Colds  and  Sore 
Throats  by  taking 


The  Germ  Killing  Throat  Tablet) 


11 


i 


I 


At  the  first  sign  of  Catarrh  and  Throat 
Soreness,  suck  a  few  Formamint  Tablets. 
Not  only  will  Formamint  free  you  from 
these  minor  ailments  ;  it  also  prevents 
such  grave  infectious  diseases  as  Influenza , 
Diphtheria^  Scarlet  Fever ,  Measles ,  Tonsil¬ 
litis. ,  etc. 

For  these  pleasant-tasting,  harmless  tablets, 
dissolving  slowty  in  the  mouth,  release  a 
powerful  antiseptic  which  is  carried  by  the 
saliva  to  all  parts  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
and  instantly  destroys  all  disease-germs. 

Commander  Carlyon  Bellairs,  M.P.,  late  of 
H  e  Royal  Navy,  writes  “  I  take  Formamint  ij 
I  have  the  slightest  symptoms  of  a  cold,  and  after 
addressing  a  meeting,  or  being  in  any  stuffy  railway 
carriage,  theatre,  etc.,  I  do  not  know  of  any  better 
remedy.” 

Go  new  to  your  nearest  Chemist  and  get  a  supply 
of  genuine  Formamint  Tablets- — price  2/9  per  bottle 
of  5.0  tablets.  But  to  ensure  getting  the  genuine 
Formamint,  look  for  our  name  and  address  on  bottle 

To  otta'n  ihe  Free  S  imple  an 
explanatory  booklet — Simply 
send  us  a  twopenny  stamp  tc, 
cover  the  cosi  of  postage. 
Please  mention  this  paper 
when  writing. 


GENATOSAN,  Ltd. 


Loughhorougl 

Leicestershire 


msou  -.us 
Tf» » 
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TEACHERS  REGISTRATION 

COUNCIL 

REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION, 

CONSTITUTED  BY  ORDER  IN  COUNCIL,  29th  FEBRUARY.  1912. 


TEACHERS  ARE  REMINDED  THAT  THE  PER¬ 
MANENT  CONDITIONS  OF  REGISTRATION 
ARE  NOW  IN  FORCE.  ALL  APPLICANTS 
FOR  REGISTRATION  ARE  REQUIRED  TO 
PRODUCE  EVIDENCE  OF  ATTAINMENTS, 
TRAINING  IN  TEACHING,  AND  EXPERIENCE 
AS  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  COUNCIL. 

For  a  limited  period  the  requirements  as  to  Training  in 
Teaching  may  be  modified  in  special  cases.  There  is  now 
no  Minimum  Age  Limit,  and  the  present  fee  for  Registration 
is  a  single  and  final  payment  of  two  pounds. 

Those  who  cannot  satisfy  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Council 
for  admission  to  the  official  Register  of  Teachers  may  apply 
to  be  admitted  to  the  OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  ASSOCIATE 
TEACHERS  which  is  now  maintained  by  the  Council. 
Admission  to  this  list  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  preliminary 
to  full  registration. 

Over  73,000  Teachers  have  applied  for  Registration. 

Teachers  who  are  not  already  Registered  should  apply  at 
once  for  particulars  and  a  form  of  application,  which  may 
be  obtained  from 

The  Secretary, 

Teachers  Registration  Council, 

47,  Bedford  Square, 

London,  W.C.l. 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS. 

In  this  number  appears  a  story  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  which  will 
be  followed  in  a  later  number  by  another  story  by  the  same  author. 


NOTICE  TO  WRITERS. 

The  Editor  is  prepared  to  consider  essays,  sketches,  or 
verse,  provided  that  they  are  marked  by  originality  or 
freshness  of  view.  Accounts  of  successful  teaching  devices 
or  efforts  to  introduce  new  methods  in  education  will 
receive  special  attention.  Articles  submitted  should  not 
exceed  600,  1,200,  or  1,800  words  in  length,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  topic.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  should  be  written  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  and 
the  number  of  words  indicated.  Articles,  if  declined,  will 
not  be  returned  unless  they  are  sent  with  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  for  this  purpose. 

Address  :  23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  Londo'n,  W.C.  1. 

BUSINESS  NOTICE. 

The  Educational  Times  is  published  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 
Price  :  Sixpence.  By  post,  Eightpence. 

Subscription  for  One  Year,  including  postage,  Seven  Shillings 
and  Sixpence. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  and  Books  for  Review  should  be 

addressed  to 

The  Editor,  The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 

Advertisements  should  be-  addressed  to 

The  Manager,  The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 
not  later  than  the  20  th  of  the  month  if  intended  for  the  next  issue. 


ADVERTISEMENT  RATES. 

Whole  page . £1  0  0  Quarter  page . 

Half  page . £3  15  0  One-eighth  page.. 

Narrow  Columns — One  inch,  7  /6  ;  Half-inch, 


. £2  0  0 

. £'  1  0 

4  7- 


Special  Rate  for  Teachers  and  Associations. — Announce¬ 
ments  of  posts  vacant  and  wanted,  meetings,  lectures,  etc., 
are  accepted  at  the  special  rate  of  one  penny  a  word. 
Minimum  nett  charge,  2  /6  prepaid. 


HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

Folding  Desks  -  -23/9 

Infants’  Arm  Chairs  4/9 

Badges,  Caps,  Hat-bands,  Etc. 
School  Printing  and  Stationery. 
Special  Files  for  School  use,  6d. 
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The  Gramophone 
As  an  Aid  to  Education 


THE  day  of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  gramophone  and  its 
place  in  the  scheme  of  education  is  past.  Rather  now  is  it  a 
matter  of  indicating  what  manner  of  music  is  available  in  recorded 
form  for  this  purpose,  and  providing  a  means  whereby  such  records 
can  be  readily  traced  for  reference. 

Realising  this,  COLUMBIA  are  just  issuing  a  small  work  under  the 
title  of 

“The  Musician’s  and  Music-Lover’s 
Guide  to  Columbia  Records” 

in  which  is  given  a  complete  list  of  the  Master  COMPOSERS,  the 
records  of  their  works  available  .on  COLUMBIA  Records,  and  the  Master 
Musicians  responsible  for  the  interpretations.  Composers  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order. 

The  book  will  be  invaluable  to  those  seeking  records  for  educational 
or  study  purposes,  a  very  large  number  of  the  works  therein  being  only 
obtainable  on  COLUMBIA  records. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  reader  of  this  paper  on  application. 


The  Master  Musicians  represented  on  COLUMBIA 
Records  exclusively  include  Dame  CLARA  BUTT,  Sir 
HENRY  J.  WOOD  and  New  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra, 
HAMILTON  HARTY  and  Halle  Orchestra,  New  Queen’s 
Hall  Light  Orchestra,  London  Symphony  Orchestra, 
CASALS  (’Cello),  PACHMANN,  BUSONI,  Wm. 
MURDOCH  (Pianoforte),  YSAYE,  SEIDEL,  etc. 
(Violin),  STRALIA,  DORA  LABBETTE,  FRANK 
MULLINGS,  HUBERT  EISDELL,  ARTHUR 
JORDAN,  NORMAN  ALLIN,  TOPLISS  GREEN,  etc. 

Complete  Lists  and  Suggestions  gladly  sent  on 
application  to  COLUM Bl A  (E.T.  Dept.), 
102-108,  Cler\enwell  Road,  London,  E.C.  1. 


Columbia 


TRADE  MARK 


The 

COLUMBIA  GRAFONOLA 

— -the  Perfect  Gramophone 

Prices  from  £5  5  0  to  £65 
Cabinet  Models  from  £30 
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CONSTABLE 

LONDON  :  BOMBAY  :  SYDNEY 

_ _ _ — - GIFT  BOOKS  - 

DON  QUIXOTE. 

Based  on  Shelton’s  Translation  of  1620.  Edited  with 
an  Essay  by  J.  B.  TREND,  and  illustrated  with  25 
Drawings  in  colour  and  61  in  black  and  white  by 

JEAN  DE  BOSSCHERE.  21s.  net. 

It  is  often  made  a  reproach  against  the  gift  book  of  to-day  that 
inadequate,  inaccurate,  or  inappropriate  texts,  labelled  with  the  name 
of  some  favourite  of  childhood,  are  used  as  pegs  upon  which  to  hang 
a  mass  of  elaborate  illustration.  This  edition  of  Don  Quixote  is  open 
to  no  such  criticism.  As  much  care  has  gone  to  the  selection  and  editing 
of  the  letterpress  as  to  the  drawing  of  the  illustrations.  Shelton’s 
classic  translation  is  everywhere  accepted  as  the  best  English  version 
of  Cervantes’  great  romance  that  has  been  produced.  Mr.  J.  B.  Trend, 
an  acknowledged  authority  on  Spanish  life  and  literature,  has  col¬ 
laborated  with  M.  de  Bosschere  in  producing  a  book  that  is  at  once  a 
worthy  edition  of  Quixote  and  an  artistic  novelty. 

DOWN-A-DOWN-DERRY. 

By  WALTER  DE  LA  MARE.  A  volume  of  Fairy 
Poems.  Illustrated  in  colour  and  black  and  white 

by  DOROTHY  P.  LATHROP.  I5s.  net. 

JAPANESE  FAIRY  BOOK. 

Rendered  into  English  by  Y.  T.  OZAKI.  New 

edition  with  double-coloured  frontispiece  by  TAKE 
SATO  and  many  illustrations  in  black  and  white. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

PEACOCK  PIE:  A  Book  of  Rhymes. 

By  WALTER  DE  LA  MARE.  Illustrated  in  black 
and  white  by  HEATH  ROBINSON.  10s.  6d.  net. 
A  CHILD’S  DAY:  A  Book  of  Rhymes. 
Illustrated  by  CARINE  and  WILL  CADBY . 
5s.  net. 

SOUTHEY’S  LIFE  OF  NELSON. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  H.  NEWBOLT  and  18 
plates  in  colour  and  line  drawings  in  the  text  by 

A.  D.  McCORMICK.  10s.  6d.  net. 

— — — — —  RACKHAM  BOOKS  - 

I  lansel  and  Grethel.  Illustrated  in  colour  and  black  and 

white  by  Arthur  Rackham.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Some  British  Ballads.  Illusl rated  in  colour,  and  black 

and  white  by  Arthur  Rackham.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Snowdrop  and  other  Tales.  Illustrated  in  colour,  and 

black  and  white  by  Arthur  Rackham.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Little  Brother  and  Little  Sister.  Illustrated  in  colour, 

and  black  and  white  by  Arthur  Rackham.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Fairy  Tales  of  the  Brothers  Grimm.  With  a  Front¬ 

ispiece  in  colour,  and  99  illustrations  by  Arthur  Rackham.  5s.  net. 

■  ■  - FICTION - 

SHE  BLOWS  !  AND  SPARM  AT  THAT  ! 

By  W.  J.  HOPKINS.  With  Illustrations  from 
paintings  by  CLIFFORD  W.  ASHLEY.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  News  : — “  This  is  a  most  admirable  book  of  adventure. 

Mr.  Hopkins  writes  with  a  simplicity  and  directness  which  recalls 
Captain  Marryat,  and  he  evidently  knows  as  much  about  whalers  and 
their  habits  as  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Bullen.  .  .  .  ‘  She  Blows  !  ’  is  not 
an  unworthy  companion  to  such  a  book  as  Trelawney’s  ‘  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  Younger  Son  ’  in  its  excitement,  but  its  adventures 
never  rouse  our  incredibility  as  do  many  of  the  old  Cornishman’s.” 

ADRIFT  ON  AN  ICE -PAN. 

By  W.  T.  Grenfell,  M.D.,  C.M.G.  Illustrated. 
6s.  net. 

UNDERSTOOD  BETSY. 

By  DOROTHY  CANFIELD.  Illustrated  by  ADA 
C.  WILLIAMSON.  7s.  6d.  net. 

TOMMY  TREGENNIS.  A  Cornish  Story. 

By  MARY  E.  PHILLIPS.  Illustrations  in  colour 
by  M.  V.  WHEELHOUSE.  5s.  net. 

—  -  ■  .  MARY  JOHNSTON'S  NOVELS  - 

Crown  8 vo.  4s.  6 d.  net  each ,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 

THE  OLD  DOMINION.  AUDREY. 

SIR  MORTIMER.  LEWIS  RAND,  3s.  6d.  net. 

CEASE  FIRING.  THE  WITCH. 

HAGAR.  THE  FORTUNES  OF  GARIN ; 

MICHAEL  FORTH,  3s.  6d.net.  SWEET  ROCKET,  7s.  6d.  net. 

- 10-12  ORANGE  STREET  W.C.2. - 


Do  You  Teach  Reading  by 

PHONOSCRIPT? 


If  not  you  are  missing  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  your  pupils  and  yourself. 

Invented  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Hayes,  PHONOSCRIPT  is 
the  simplest  and  most  scientifically  phonetic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  English  preserving  the  orthodox  spelling. 
It  conserves  to  the  utmost  the  energy  of  teacher  &  pupil. 
It  is  the  salvation  of  the  dull  child,  and  the  ‘Times’ 
delight  in  it. 

It  is  the  ONLY  system  by  which  Infants  have  been 
taught  in  a  single  Term  to  read  ANY  WORD. 

A  perfect  instrument  for  individual  or  group  teaching. 
It  costs  less  for  material  for  equal  progress  than  any 
other  method. 


It  has  been  severely  tested  and  approved  by  the  most 
expert  authorities. 


NO  ZEALOUS  TEACHER  CAN  AFFORD  TO 
NEGLECT  PHONOSCRIPT. 

IT  IS  THE  METHOD  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


Send  Post  Card  for  full  particulars  to  the  Publishers  : 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS  LTD. 

24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C.2 


&rt  appreciation 

An  Educational  Course,  by  F.  C.  TILNEY. 

(Author  of  The  Appeal  of  the  Picture,  etc.) 

It  comprises : 

(a)  Six  Printed  Lessons  (from  30  to  60  pages 
each). 

(b)  A  Test  Paper  to  each  Lesson. 

(c)  A  thorough  and  personal  Postal  Lesson 
on  each  Test  Paper. 

The  Course  is  highly  recommended  by  Educational 
Authorities.  It  has  elicited  testimony  (in  some  cases  very 
glowing)  from  :  Geo.  Clausen,  R.A.  ;  Sir  D.  Murray,  R.A.  ; 
Sir  Charles  Holmes  ;  Hawes  Turner  (late  Keeper  National 
Gallery) ;  Sir  John  Cockburn  ;  Sir  Chas.  Walston;  Sir  R. 
Blomfinld  and  many  others,  besides  invariable  enthusiasm 
from  students. 

For  individual,  joint,  or  group  study.  Suitable 
as  Class  Text-Book.  Particularly  recommended 
for  Training  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 


Full  particulars  from  the  Principal  r 

R  C.  TILNEY,  Walden,  CHEAM,  Surrey 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Mr.  Fisher. 

The  downfall  of  the  Coalition  Government  involves 
changes. in  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  L. 
Fisher  is  no  longer  the  President.  He  has  held  office 
for  nearly  six  years,  a  period  of  duty  longer  than  that 
of  any  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  by  some  of  whom 
the  Board  of  Education  was  treated  rather  as  a  corridor 
than  as  an  office.  Mr.  Fisher  brought  to  his  task  high 
qualities  of  scholarship  and  solid  convictions  as  to  the 
importance  of  education.  No  praise  can  be  too  high 
for  the  skill  with  which  he  placed  before  Parliament 
and  the  country  his  own  high  ideals  and  the  unflagging 
zeal  which  he  showed  in  placing  the  Education  Act  of 
1918  on  the  Statute  Book.  Nor  can  he  fairly  be  blamed 
for  having  failed  in  some  measure  to  counter  the  attacks 
of  the  “  economists,”  for  the  kind  of  struggle  which  this 
would  have  involved  must  be  wholly  repugnant  to  his 
nature.  It  is  probable  that  a  mere  threat  of  resignation 
from  him  some  two  years  ago  would  have  gone  far  to 
save  the  situation.  After  his  Christmas  letter  to  Lord 
Burnham  in  1920  it  became  evident  that  the  forces 
against  him  were  too  strong,  and  during  the  past  two 
years  he  has  been  compelled  to  yield  one  point  after 
another,  so  that  to-day,  although  his  Liducation  Act 
is  on  the  Statute  Book,  some  of  its  most  important 
clauses  are  not  in  operation. 

The  Balance  Sheet. 

All  who  are  interested  in  education,  and  especially 
the  teachers,  will  regret  Mr.  Fisher’s  departure  from  the 
Board.  It  is  true  that  he  has  been  criticised  from  time 
to  time,  but  everyone  has  recognised  the  greatness  of 
his  achievement  in  setting  a  new  standard  for  public 
education.  That  at  least  remains,  although  before  it  is 
realised  many  changes  and  modifications  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  present  position  cannot  endure,  and  among 
the  first  things  to  be  done  is  the  establishment  of  some 
means  whereby  the  Board  of  Education  may  be  brought 
into  closer  touch  with  the  opinions  and  desires  of  the 
public  and  of  teachers.  To  this  end  we  need  a  real  Board 
of  Education  which  shall  exercise  control  over  the  officials 
at  Whitehall  and,  through  them,  build  up  by  degrees  an 
educational  system  which  takes  cognizance  of  the 
existence  of  independent  schools,  provides  much-needed 
facilities  for  the  education  of  youth  and  adults,  and  makes 
one  of  its  chief  concerns  the  provision  of  a  force  of- 
well-qualified  and  efficient  teachers,  taking  due  note 
of  the  changes  which  have  been  wrought  in  educational 
practice  by  the  work  of  the  psychologist  and  of  the 
experimental  school.  Our  educational  system  needs  to 
be  brought  up  to  date  and  brought  into  line  with  the 
requirements  of  a  modern  community.  This  will  not 
be  accomplished  merely  by  spending  more  money.  It 
calls  for  the  diligent  exercise  of  informed  judgment. 


Sir  Michael  Sadler. 

The  retirement  of  Sir  Michael  Sadler  from  the  office 
of  Chairman  of  the  Teachers  Registration  Council  will  be 
greatly  regretted  by  all  his  colleagues  and  by  teachers 
generally.  No  chairman  could  have  shown  more  zeal, 
nor  could  any  have  been  more  fitted  to  preside  over  a 
representative  body  of  teachers.  His  wide  knowledge 
of  education  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  complete 
understanding  of  the  work  of  the  teacher,  are  blended 
with  personal  qualities  which  engage  the  loyal  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  warm  esteem  of  his  colleagues.  During  his 
tenure  of  the  office  of  chairman  the  number  of  applicants 
for  registration  has  grown  from  five  thousand  to  nearly 
seventy- five  thousand.  Many  important  matters  have 
come  before  the  Council  and  much  has  been  accomplished, 
but  the  main  task  has  been  that  of  consolidation  and 
unification.  By  its  nature  and  constitution  the  Council  is 
rightly  prevented  from  assuming  the  part  of  a  protective 
association  ready  to  champion  the  cause  of  individuals. 
Its  function  is  to  serve  as  a  clearing-house  for  professional 
views  and  to  inculcate  the  professional  idea.  It  is  con¬ 
cerned  to  maintain  and  develop  the  status  of  teachers 
by  opposing  all  action  which  suggests  that  teaching 
calls  for  no  special  aptitude  or  even  for  any  measurable 
amount  of  knowledge.  Teachers -themselves  should  be 
the  first  to  recognise  the  potential  value  of  the  Council, 
and  all  who  are  qualified  should  seek  registration  at  once. 
Those  who  are  now  entering  upon  the  work  should  apply 
for  admission  to  the  Council’s  List  of  Associate  Teachers. 

Infants’  Assistants. 

How  far  we  are  from  understanding  the  true  nature 
of  the  teacher’s  work  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
modern  psychological  research  is  to  be  seen  in  the  recent 
decision  of  the  London  Education  Authority  to  employ 
as  teachers  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  a  number 
of  young  women  who  have  received  no  special  training 
for  the  work  beyond  an  intensive  course  extending  over 
three  months.  These  women  presumably  belong  to  the 
class  whom  Mr.  Fisher  described  as  “  motherly  persons,” 
a  singularly  vague  description  which  connotes  no  special 
aptitude  for  dealing  with  children  beyond  the  physical 
capacity  to  bring  them  into  the  world.  The  workers 
in  our  Infant  Welfare  Centres  could  have  corrected 
Mr.  Fisher’s  fond  belief  that  the  term  “  motherly  ” 
implies  any  fitness  for  teaching  or  even  for  training  young 
children  in  their  earliest  duties.  The  psychologist  of 
to-day  tells  us  that  the  earliest  years  of  a  child’s  life  are 
educationally  the  most  important,  and  hitherto  the 
Board  of  Education  have  given  adherence  to  this  view 
by  demanding  a  special  training  for  teachers  of  infants. 
Some  of  the  teachers  who  have  thus  been  specially 
trained  are  now  left  to  look  for  posts  while  their  places 
are  taken  by  cheap  substitutes.  This  is  called  economy, 
especially  by  those  who  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
teachers  who  are  displaced  have  already  cost  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  from  the  public  funds  in  grants  towards 
their  training. 
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Full  Time  Service. 

Something  akin  to  consternation  has  been  caused 
by  the  issue  of  an  official  circular  (1286)  dealing  with 
the  conditions  under  which  the  service  of  a  teacher  may 
be  recognised  as  full  time  service  for  pension  purposes. 
It  is  rightly  suggested  by  the  Board  that  agreements 
for  teaching  service  should  be  in  proper  form,  and  that 
the  nature  of  the  service,  whether  full  time  or  part  time, 
should  be  indicated.  Beyond  this  reasonable  require¬ 
ment,  however,  the  Board  proceed  to  say  that  a  year’s 
full  time  teaching  service  may  be  regarded  as  normally 
amounting  to  something  between  thirty-five  and  forty 
hours  a  week  during  thirty-six  weeks  or  the  equivalent. 
Of  this,  an  ordinary  class  teacher  is  supposed  to  spend 
twenty-five  hours  in  actual  teaching  "  and  the  rest  in 
subsidiary  duties  entailed  by  actual  teaching,  such 
as  correction  of  exercises,  specific  preparation  of  lessons 
(as  distinct  from  general  study)  and  the  like.” 
Apparently  the  Board  intend  to  call  for  proof  that  these 
requirements  have  been  met  wherever  there  is  doubt, 
as  in  the  case  of  specialist  and  visiting  teachers.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  governors  or  school  com¬ 
mittees,  having  appointed  a  teacher  for  full  time  service, 
would  see  that  they  obtained  value  for  their  money. 
In  their  anxiety  on  this  and  other  matters,  the  Board 
are  rapidly  usurping  the  functions  of  Local  Authorities, 
Governors,  and  Head  Teachers.  The  result  is  that  some 
members  of  committees  are  beginning  to  ask  whether 
it  is  worth  their  while  to  give  time  and  trouble  to  this 
form  of  public  work. 

The  Teacher’s  Freedom. 

The  regulations  as  to  full  time  service,  if  put  into 
operation,  will  deprive  many  specialist  teachers  of  all 
claim  to  superannuation.  Already  the  continuation 
school  teachers  working  under  one  important  Local 
Authority  have  been  told  that  their  service  is  not  valid 
for  pension  unless  they  take  shorter  vacations  and  work 
longer  hours.  Thus  another  shackle  is  added  to  the 
fetters  which  bind  the  teacher  in  a  State  school.  Before 
beginning  his  work  he  is  expected  to  prepare  a  “  scheme  ” 
with  a  syllabus  and  time  table  for  every  subject.  When 
he  is  at  work,  any  number  of  perhaps  a  dozen  inspectors 
may  descend  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  is  following  the  scheme,  observing  the  time 
table,  and  generally  showing  due  and  proper  diligence. 
When  his  salary  becomes  due,  he  may  find  that  the 
intentions  of  his  immediate  employers  are  governed  by 
rules  of  the  Board.  When  he  enters  school  he  must. 
“  sign  on  ”  in  a  time-book,  and  during  the  day  he  must 
try  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  ‘‘actual  teaching” 
whatever  that  may  be.  During  an  off  period  he  will  be 
well  advised  to  read  an  improving  work,  with  a  note¬ 
book  at  his  elbow,  so  as  to  present  the  agreeable  aspect 
of  a  teacher  engaged  in  “  the  specific  preparation  of 
lessons.”  He  will  do  well  to  refrain  from  thinking  of 
his  work  as  a  form  of  art,  or  of  himself  as  greatly  better 
than  a  machine  tool  worker. 


Division. 

On  Saturday,  21st  October,  the  National  Association 
of  Schoolmasters  decided  to  separate  from  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  and  to  build  up  an  independent 
organisation.  One  reason  given  for  this  step  was  that 
the  N.U.T.  is  “  run  by  women.”  The  National  Union 
of  Women  Teachers  maintains  a  separate  and  vigorous 
existence  on  the  ground  that  the  N.U.T.  is  unjust  to 
women.  The  two  views  are  difficult  to  reconcile,  but 
they  furnish  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  difficulty 
which  surrounds  the  “  Equal  Pay  ”  question.  A 
correspondent  on  another  page  suggests  that  equal  pay 
is  possible  only  if  there  is  a  family  allowance  for  the 
man,  but  the  provision  of  such  an  allowance  would  raise 
a  social  question  extending  very  far  be}mnd  the  position 
of  the  teacher. 


THE  BULGINESS  OF  JOHN. 

In  infancy,  my  small  son  manifested 
A  pleasing  bulginess  about  each  limb, 
Revealing,  where  a  prodding  finger  tested, 

Fat  creases,  not  peculiar  to  him, 

But  common  to  all  babes  of  due  proportion  ; 
Plump,  but  not  gross  ;  not  verging  on  distortion. 

Aged  four,  John  sought  in  noble  emulation 
T 0  grow  a  biceps  like  a  cricket  ball, 

And,  doubling  up  his  arm  for  admiration, 
Asked  if  Carpentier’s  was  like  that  at  all. 

I  did  not  wish  to  quench  his  youthful  ardour, 
But  had  to  own  I  thought  Carpentier’ s  harder. 

Last  March  I  chanced  to  note  my  son  protruding 
In  stranger  fashion  even  than  of  yore. 

And  from  his  two-inch  pockets  found  exuding 
The  following  :■ — Of  string  an  ample  store, 
Three  handkerchiefs ,  a  nutmeg,  screws,  an  awl, 
A  pen-knife,  seventeen  marbles  and  a  ball. 

And  yesterday,  when  parting  from  a  neighbour 
Young  John,  with  pensive  and  regretful  air, 
Bade  him  farewell,  and  stowed  with  patient 
labour 

His  parting  gifts  away  in  pockets  where 
Two  golf  balls,  three  small  pears,  and  sixteen 
great 

Victoria  plums  reposed  in  squashy  state. 

C,  H.  B, 
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BERNHARD  RIIVES. 

By  Mme.  Aino  Kallas. 


Mine.  Aino  Kallas,  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished 
Finnish  Scholar,  Dr.  Julius  Krohn,  Professor  of  Folk  Law 
in  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  married  in  1900  Dr. 
Oskar  Kallas,  the  present  Esthonian  Minister  in  London. 
Her  published  works  include  poems  and  ballads,  and  several 
volumes  of  short  stories  in  which  the  authoress  poignantly 
depicted  sufferings  of  her  adopted  nation  under  the  Russian 
oppression.  These  stories,  tvhich  have  been  translated  into 
Esthonian,  Swedish,  and  German,  helped  to  keep  alive  in 
Esthonia  the  spirit  of  freedom  ;  three  of  them  described 
episodes  in  the  Esthonian  rising  of  1905,  which  was  so 
brutally  suppressed  by  Cossacks  and  other  Czarist  troops. 

Mme.  Kallas,  who  follows  in  her  short  stories  the  methods 
of  French  realism,  has  been  an  important  influence  in  the 
development  of  present-day  Esthonian  literature,  as  well 
as  a  powerful  cultural  link  between  the  kindred  Finnish 
and  Esthonian  peoples. 

The  literary  charm  and  subtle  psychology  of  the  stories 
in  which  Mme.  Kallas  reveals  the  soul  of  Esthonia  have 
won  the  admiration  of  critics  in  many  lands.  George 
Brandes,  the  distinguished  Danish  man  of  letters,  writes 
of  the  exquisite  prose  poem,  The  White  Ship  :  “  Truly, 
there  is  great  art :  it  is  a  masterpiece,  deep  as  it  is  brief. 
It  is  written  by  a  real  psychologist.”  Brandes,  too,  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  tale  of  Bernard  Riives,  which  he  justly 
commends  for  its  “  concentrated  and  powerful  style.” — C. 

A  young  officer  who  accompanied  the  punitive  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Baltic  Provinces  tells  the  following  story  : 

We  had  arrived  with  sixty  bluejackets  at  one  of  the 
parishes  on  the  Esthonian  coast.  The  parish  we  had  just 
quitted  had  been  one  of  the  worst  hotbeds  of  the  revolt  ; 
almost  all  the  baronial  manors  were  in  ashes  ;  we  had 
therefore  shown  the  utmost  rigour  ourselves.  To  tell 
the  truth,  we  were  tired  of  blood,  both  the  bluejackets 
and  our  commander,  not  to  speak  of  myself.  One  never 
gets  quite  used  to  it  ;  and  in  course  of  time  the  heart 
begins  to  turn  from  the  sight  of  it,  except  in  those  cases 
where  one  becomes  drunk  with  blood. 

Without  any  preliminary  agreement,  or  even  a  word 
among  us,  we  had  decided  to  let  mercy  go  before  justice 
this  time,  and  with  the  greater  reason  as  in  the  whole 
parish  only  one  manor  had  been  burned  down,  and  this, 
as  was  proved,  was  the  work  of  a  band  of  rebels  from 
elsewhere.  Smaller  sins  against  the  law  had  of  course 
occurred  in  numbers  ;  the  tavern  had  been  compelled 
to  close  down,  new  rates  of  pay  for  the  truck-servants 
had  been  enforced  by  threats  of  a  strike,  and  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  the  terrified  landowners  obtained  for  these 
contracts  ;  revolutionary  meetings  and  speeches  had 
been  held,  etc.,  etc.  We  arrested  and  cross-examined 
a  dozen  or  so  of  the  men,  but  the  chief  culprits,  the 
agitators  and  promoters  of  the  meetings,  had  all 
disappeared.  The  farmer  who  had  led  the  deputation 
of  the  truck-servants  was  our  one  great  capture.  Despite 
numerous  warnings,  he  had  remained  on  his  farm, 
from  which  he  was  brought  by  the  bluejackets  to  our 
military  court.  His  name  was  Bernhard  Riives. 

We  discussed  the  situation  with  a  couple  of  the  barons 
and  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  all  three  exhorted  us 
to  leniency,  to  which  indeed  we  ourselves  were  inclined. 


Only  the  baron  who  had  been  visited  by  the  truck- 
servants  stood  out  for  the  death  sentence  for  Bernhard 
Riives,  as  a  warning  to  the  parish.  He  seemed  to  nourish 
an  old  grudge  against  the  man  who,  as  we  were  later  to 
hear,  had  dared  to  re-establish  the  ancient  boundaries 
of  his  farm,  which  crossed  one  of  the  baron’s  meadows. 
After  a  short  exchange  of  opinions  he  agreed,  however, 
to  alter  his  demand  to  two  hundred  strokes  of  the  whip, 
the  limit  of  our  sentences  in  this  parish. 

We,  therefore,  had  the  farmer  Bernhard  Riives 
called  in.  He  was  of  large  build,  with  calm  square 
features  edged  by  a  full  beard.  The  alert  and  intelligent 
look  in  his  blue-grey  eyes  was  at  the  same  time  self- 
assertive  and  crushed.  Fear  was  far  from  his  heart, 
though  he  seemed  to  expect  no  good  of  us.  He  was  in 
no  wa}^  insolent,  still  less  fawning  ;  he  seemed  to  have 
grown  beyond  these  attributes  of  long  servitude.  In  all 
his  being  there  was  something  effectual,  an  unconscious 
rule  over  others  ;  his  heavy  shoulders  seemed  created 
to  push  him  ahead.  He  was  one  of  those  peasants 
whose  children  generally  form  the  first  generation  of  a 
new  cultured  class. 

Our  decision  was  already  made,  but  for  form’s  sake 
we  proceeded  to  examine  him. 

“  Had  he  incited  the  truck-servants  to  go  on  strike  ?  ” 
“Yes.”  “  Why  had  he  done  so  ?  ”  “  Because  their 

conditions  were  intolerable.”  “  Had  he  directed  the 
truck-servants’  meeting  and  written  out  the  new 
agreements  ?  ”  “Yes.”  “  Had  he  followed  them  to 
the  manor  ?  ”  “  Yes.”  “  Why  had  he  taken  on  himself 
the  leadership  in  this  matter  ?  ”  “  Because,  having 

himself  been  a  couple  of  years  at  school,  he  regarded  it 
as  his  duty  to  help  others  who  had  not  had  his  advan¬ 
tages.”  “  Had  he  said  at  the  manor  :  ‘  If  you  do  not 
sign  now,  you  will  do  so  within  a  week  in  a  different  kind 
of  ink  ’  ?  ”  “  No  ;  he  had  used  no  threats  whatever.” 

“  Had  he  been  at  the  parish  hall,  tearing  down  the 
Holy  Image  ?  ”  “  No,  that  he  had  not  done.” 

All  his  answers  were  given  with  certainty  and  in  a 
level  tone,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  kind  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  without  hope,  as  though  he  had  guessed  the 
formal  nature  of  the  examination.  His  wise,  grey  eyes 
never  rested  on  any  of  us. 

A  few  witnesses  were  next  called.  Without  exception 
all  spoke  well  of  Bernhard  Riives.  He  had  purchased 
his  farm  and  paid  the  greater  part  of  the  cost — a  thing 
unusual  in  the  Esthonian  Provinces.  He  had  been 
employed  in  many  positions  of  trust  in  the  parish, 
and  had  always  shown  moderation  and  sense.  The  only 
comment  against  him  was  that  he  avoided  both  the 
church  and  holy  communion.  On  the  whole,  he  seemed 
to  be  without  enemies. 

It  devolved  on  me  to  read  out  his  sentence.  He  was 
brought  in  again  and  stood  before  me  in  his  sheepskin 
coat,  open  at  the  front.  For  the  first  time  I  felt  his 
glance  rest  on  me,  and  although  my  own  eyes  were 
directed  to  the  paper  in  my  hand,  I  could  feel  the  whole 
time  the  stare  of  those  searching  and  intelligent  eyes. 

I  remember  myself  wondering  whether  he  understood 
Russian , 
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I  read,  therefore,  the  sentence  first  in  Russian,  and  as 
I  am  fairly  well  acquainted  with  Esthonian — I  am  from 
Narva — I  translated  it  immediately  into  that  language. 

When  I  reached  the  words  “  two  hundred  strokes  of 
the  cat,”  I  heard  him  grit  his  teeth.  I  glanced  up  at 
him  and  saw  that  he  was  pale  and  looked  wild,  as 
though  his  usual  self-control  had  deserted  him  for  a 
moment.  But  he  said  not  a  word. 

I  gave  the  order  for  him  to  be  taken  away.  As  he 
went  out  of  the  door,  I  saw  his  shoulders  shake  as  though 
with  the  ague. 

The  smaller  offenders  were  punished  first.  I  stayed 
away  from  the  place  of  punishment ;  my  nerves  seemed 
in  a  state  of  dissolution,  and  I  hoped  devoutly  that  all 
would  soon  be  over. 

I  had  stayed  behind  alone  in  the  room,  where  I  sat 
arranging  the  documents  in  order.  Suddenly  the  door 
opened,  and  Bernhard  Riives  thrust  his  way  in,  held 
tight  by  two  sailors.  His  appearance  alarmed  me,  and, 
against  my  will,  my  hand  went  out  to  my  loaded 
revolver. 

He  was  terrible  to  see.  His  cap  was  missing,  his 
clothes  torn  in  many  places,  as  though  he  had  just  been 
through  some  hand-to-hand  struggle  ;  the  blood  poured 
from  a  bayonet  wound  in  one  cheek.  All  the  self-control 
resulting  from  the  high  level  of  peasant  civilisation  he 
had  achieved  was  gone  ;  he  seemed  to  have  stepped 
backward  many  generations  towards  the  warlike  instincts 
of  his  race.  His  dignity  and  his  superiority  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  before  ;  and  similarly  the  unconscious 
leaderlike  qualities  of  the  man.  Standing  there,  he  looked 
like  a  chieftain  from  heathen  times  ;  but  the  fierce 
madness  that  had  peered  out  of  his  eyes  while  his  sentence 
was  being  read  out  had  disappeared,  and  in  its  place 
was  an  immovable,  frozen  stare. 

“  What  do  you  want  ?  ”  I  asked  him. 

“  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be  whipped,”  he  answered 
with  calm  defiance. 

“  Your  sentence  has  been  proclaimed,”  I  said. 

“  Even  then — it  is  unsuited  to  me — I  am  not  a  slave, 
to  be  beaten  with  a  whip.” 

“You  were  nearly  sentenced  to  death,  man,”  I  said. 

He  started,  was  silent,  and  looked  at  me. 

“  You  can  thank  the  commander  for  his  mercy,  that 
you  got  off  with  two  hundred  strokes  of  the  cat,”  I 
continued.  “  You  may  go.” 

I  commanded  the  sailors  to  seize  him,  but  he  shook 
himself  free. 

“  What  now  ?  ”  I  shouted  impatiently. 

“  I  will  not  be  beaten,”  he  repeated. 

"  Maib  weigh  your  words,”  I  snapped  at  him.  “We 
can  have  you  shot.” 

“  Shoot  me,  if  you  cannot  alter  my  sentence,”  he  said. 

I  went  to  speak  with  the  commander.  A  man’s  life 
is  worth  but  a  kopek— I  thought  ;  and  a  queer  emptiness, 
a  sense  of  being  cut  loose  from  life,  scattered  my  thoughts 
into  disconnected  images.  By  an  effort  I  tried  to  control 
them,  to  force  them  to  follow  their  ordered,  military 
course,  the  only  possible  one  for  them.  And  still  a 
momentary  sense  of  weakness  possessed  me.  What 
were  we  to  do  ?  We  were  both  helpless.  I  dared  to 
suggest  that  we  should  let  the  man  off  altogether  ;  but 
in  my  inmost  I,  too,  understood  that  by  such  a  step 
our  authority  would  be  shaken  in  the  eyes  of  the 


peasants.  It  was  impossible  :  there  was  no  way  of 
avoiding  the  punishment. 

The  commander  took  the  matter  more  lightly. 

“Let  him  choose,  himself,  between  the  whip  and  a 
death  sentence,”  he  said.  “  That  will  soften  him.” 

I  went  again  to  Bernhard  Riives,  and  reported  the 
commander’s  decision  to  him.  He  listened  in  silence. 

With  all  the  means  in  my  power  I  tried  to  reason  with 
him. 

“  Have  you  a  wife  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Yes,”  he  answered  simply,  as  in  the  examination. 

“  Any  children  ?  ” 

“  Yes — five,”  he  answered. 

“  Then,  in  God’s  name,  think  of  them,  man.” 

I  was  afraid  for  him,  and  at  the  same  time  I  desired 
keenly  to  break  down  his  obstinacy,  the  inmost  reasons 
for  which  were  not  entirely  clear  to  me.  And  yet  some¬ 
thing  in  him  caused  me  to  salute  him  in  secret. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  seemed  to  be  battling  with 
himself. 

“  Listen  to  me,  now,”  I  said  ;  “  gather  your  wits. 
You  see  I  am  working  for  your  best  outlet.  You  are  a 
strong  man,  and  can  well  endure  the  punishment.  You 
will  be  laid  up  a  week,  and  then  all  will  be  well.” 

“  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,”  he  said. 

“  What,  then  ?  Why  don’t  you  answer  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot.  That  is  all.  My  nature  won’t  let  me. 
I  cannot.  I  can  die  ;  but  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  be 
beaten.” 

“  You  have  always  been  beaten,”  I  said.  “  When 
you  were  slaves,  you  were  always  beaten.  Your  father 
has  been  whipped,  and  your  grandfather  before  him.” 

“  That  is  true  ;  we  have  always  been  beaten,”  he 
agreed  ;  “  but  I  will  no  longer  be  whipped.  I  was 
born  free.” 

He  had  found  the  way  to  himself  again.  The  old 
equanimity,  sprung  from  his  peasant  civilisation,  that 
I  had  noticed  at  the  first  sight  of  him,  appeared  again 
in  his  lofty,  square  features. 

“  Your  children,  man.  Five  children  who  will  be  left 
orphans  if  you  are  shot.” 

“  Better  for  them  to  grow  up  fatherless  than  the 
children  of  a  slave.  Shoot  me.” 

His  wish  was  fulfilled.  I  was  not  there  when  he  was 
shot.  I  did  not  even  wish  to  see  his  body,  which  was 
taken  away  by  his  wife  and  the  oldest  of  his  sons  ; 
neither  did  I  wish  to  hear  anything  of  his  last  moments. 
But  my  opinion  is  this  :  In  this  peasant,  this  Bernhard 
Riives,  seven  centuries  of  slavery  straightened  its  back. 

Examples  in  Practical  Mathematics,  Part  I  :  by  A.  Dakin, 
pp.  143Xxxx.  2s.  6d.  (Geo.  Bell  and  Co.) 

These  exercises  are,  in  the  main,  taken  from  the  author’s 
Practical  Mathematics,  Part  I ;  there  are,  however,  three  changes. 
The  first  in  the  earlier  examples  on  Decimals  ;  next,  sections  on 
mensuration  and  logarithms  have  been  added  ;  and  lastly,  the 
sections  on  ratio,  trigonometrical  ratios  and  mensuration  of  the 
circle  have  been  excluded,  to  appear  in  Part  II. 

There  is  freshness  here  in  the  choice  of  examples  ;  the  equa¬ 
tions,  for  instance,  are  not  standardised  and  supplied  with  the 
unknown  in  all  letters  from  a  to  z.  Three  very  good  sections 
stand  out — numbers  XIII,  XIV,  and  XIX — on  the  management 
of  formulae. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  secondary  schoolmaster’s  sub¬ 
divisions  of  mathematics,  this  book  may  be  classed  as  one  on 
algebra  and  revision  arithmetic,  leaving  out  questions  on  City 
and  West  End  finance, 
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INSPECTORS  AS  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMERS. 


The  most  superficial  observation  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  elementary  schools  shows  that  there  is  a  stirring  of 
the  dry  bones  such  as  was  quite  unknown  even  ten  years 
ago.  Teachers  are  flocking  to  Summer  Schools  ;  educa¬ 
tion  committees  are  encouraging  the  movement  by 
offering  lectures,  library  facilities,  and  many  other  aids  ; 
publishers  are  following  suit  and  in  spite  of  handicaps  due 
to  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing  the  quality  of  school 
text-books  is  rapidly,  rising.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  attitude  adopted  by  H.M.  Inspectors  may  be  either 
stimulating  or  repressive.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  local 
authority  wields  the  chief  power  ;  Whitehall  cannot  set 
aside  the  influence  of  progressive  directors  of  education  ; 
and  yet  the  prestige  of  these  magic  letters  “  H.M. I.”  is 
immense.  A  Government  inspector  who  is  animated 
with  zeal  for  reform  wields  an  influence  second  to  none, 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  how  such  energy  should 
be  exerted,  for  it  is  fatally  easy  for  men  set  in  authority 
to  defeat  their  own  ends  unless  both  teachers  and 
inspectors  realise  their  several  functions. 

These  reflections  have  been  induced  by  reading  a 
report  recently  written  by  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  on  the 
work  of  teachers  in  a  large  English  city.  This  document 
has  been  printed  and  circulated  to  the  teachers  by  the 
L.E.A.  together  with  some  cautious  comment  confiden¬ 
tially  added  by  the  Director  of  Education.  We  do  not 
give  details  of  name  and  place  simply  because  we  do  not 
desire  to  create  bad  blood.  This  inspector  is  an  earnest 
man,  full  of  good  works  and  a  competent  authority  on 
his  subject. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  report  came  to  be 
drafted  are  briefly  as  follows.  The  L.E.A.  recognised 
some  two  years  ago  that  the  time  had  come  to  refit  the 
schools  with  better  text-books  ;  in  spite  of  the  financial 
stringency  of  these  times  a  large  sum  of  money,  reaching 
to  many  thousands  of  pounds,  was  voted  for  the  purpose. 
The  Director  very  properly  asked  the  advice  of  H.M. I. 
in  the  selection  of  a  list  of  books,  and  no  time  was  lost 
in  delivering  large  quantities  both  of  books,  globes,  and 
atlases  throughout  the  city.  In  addition  some  thousands 
of  library  books  for  teachers  and  scholars  were  distributed. 
To  'the  astonishment  of  everyone  H.M. I.  did  not  wait 
even  a  month  to  see  what  the  teachers  were  doing  with 
this  new  material,  but  sent  in  this  report  “  on  the  use 
being  made  of  the  books  already  supplied  !  ”  The 
Director  is,  of  course,  compelled  to  observe  that  “  the 
material  for  the  report  was  obtained  during  the  period 
in  which  the  books  were  being  gradually  delivered  to  the 
schools.”  Such  comment,  of  course,  makes  H.M. I.  look 
foolish,  but  the  really  serious  indictment  is  in  the 
judgment  which  H.M. I.  delivers  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  teachers  ;  he  regards  them  as  ill-qualified  to  master 
the  material  contained  in  these  elementary  books, 
whereas  the  Director  points  out  that  for  several  years 
“  both  the  committee  and  the  teaching  staff  have  taken 
many  steps  to  keep  abreast  of  modern  developments.” 
He  adds  details  in  support  of  this  vindication.  But  to 
our  mind  the  most  disquieting  feature  of  the  Inspector’s 
report  is  found  in  paragraphs  on  which  the  Director 
makes  no  comment  (being  a  prudent  man  he  is  perhaps 
unwilling  to  challenge  the  rights  of  a  Government 
inspector).  “  It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the 


keenest  and  most  successful  teachers  to  prepare  brief 
notes  of  their  lessons.  Moreover,  H.M.  Inspectors  have 
for  many  years  expected  teachers  to  produce,  on  request, 

evidence  of  sufficient  preparation  of  lessons . From 

time  to  time  we  see  careful  and  valuable  notes  to  the 
preparation  of  which  much  thought  has  evidently  been 
given.  ...  In  other  schools  the  notes  presented  were 
prepared  years  ago,  possibly  at  the  training  college,  and 
have  never  been  revived  or  modified  since.  ...  In  a  few 
cases  teachers  are  unable  to  produce  notes  of  any  kind  ; 
they  teach  from  hand  to  mouth,  trusting  to  mother  wit, 
the  light  of  nature . ” 

We  need  not  pause  to  consider  what  a  chilling  effect 
such  contemptuous  language  will  have  upon  the  teachers 
who  read  it.  They  will  see  that  the  only  way  to  placate 
this  Inspector  is  to  compile  a  note-book  of  preparations 
which  he  will  study  in  the  scanty  time  which  he  can  allot 
to  any  school,  instead  of  watching  the  work  itself  and 
trying  to  judge  how  far  the  teacher,  aided  by  mother  wit 
or  by  midnight  oil,  has  succeeded  in  his  task.  We  go 
straight  to  the  point  and  challenge  the  right  of  an  Inspector 
to  call  for  preparation  books  as  evidence.  This  H.M.I. 
asserts  that  he  and  his  colleagues  “  have  for  many  years 
expected  ”  these  books  to  be  produced.  If  so,  the  time 
is  come  for  teachers  to  refuse  to  be  judged  by  such  a 
faulty  method  of  inspection.  The  school  syllabus  is  the 
document  on  which  he  can  properly  pronounce  judgment, 
and  he  can  request  that  this  syllabus  be  drafted  in  such 
detail  as  to  show  “  the  sequence  of  lessons,  the  range  of 
the  matter  dealt  with,  and  the  reliability  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  material  is  drawn.”  The  teacher’s 
preparation  notes  are  his  private  affair  ;  if  he  chooses  to 
discuss  them  with  a  friendly  inspector,  exchanging  views 
as  partners  in  a  common  cause,  well  and  good  ;  but  this 
official  demand  from  Whitehall  that  a  teacher’s  success 
shall  be  measured  by  what  he  puts  on  paper  should  be 
met  with  official  resistance  as  a  tyranny  which  will  only 
defeat  its  end.  The  only  test  of  success  which  an 
inspector  can  apply  is  patiently  to  watch  the  work  ;  if 
he  has  not  time  or  capacity  to  judge  what  the  children 
achieve  he  must  refrain  from  criticism.  It  is  quite  true 
that  inspection  of  the  teacher’s  notes  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  educational  system  of  Germany,  but  for  some  time 
now  British  teachers  and  administrators  have  ceased  to 
look  to  Berlin  as  a  model  for  organisation  in  education. 
Our  policy  must  be  to  encourage  a  type  of  teacher  who 
prepares  his  work  for  the  love  of  it,  with  a  single  eye  to 
the  progress  of  his  children,  oblivious  of  the  possibility 
that  authority,  whether  local  or  central,  may  seek  to  use 
his  notes  as  “  evidence.”  The  plain  fact  is  that  many 
Inspectors  cannot  yet  realise  that  they  must  enter  the 
class  room  as  colleagues  and  partners  of  the  man  in 
charge.  Until  they  undergo  this  conversion  in  their  own 
mental  outlook  the  most  strenuous  zeal  will  not  com¬ 
pensate  for  lack  of  sympathy  and  understanding  ;  these 
qualities  are  essential  to  any  progress  in  the  class  room. 
If  the  agents  of  Whitehall  are  to  take  their  share  in  the 
great  movement  which  we  here  discuss  they  must  accept 
the  terms.  Teachers  know  what  they  are  about ;  they 
are  keen  to  make  headway  and  will  gladly  accept  advice 
in  a  proper  spirit,  but  the  pontifical  attitude  of  an  earlier 
day  is  out  of  date. 
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THE  PASSION  PLAY  AT  ERL. 

By  Gertrude  Vaughan. 


On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  our  hotel  at  Oberau- 
daurf  we  set  out  on  foot  to  find  Erl.  Oberaudaurf  is  a 
charming  little  place  at  the  foot  of  green  and  craggy 
alps,  and  we  lost  our  way  among  sweet  meadows  and 
winding  lanes,  partly,  it  may  be  confessed,  because 
we  were  trying  to  decide  exactly  where  “  June  in  the 
Austrian  Tyrol  ”  was  painted,  and  we  had  sought  in 
vain  here  at  Kufstein  for  the  right  place.  We  had, 
it  seemed,  inadvertently  hopped  over  the  frontier 
in  going  to  Oberaudaurf,  and  our  passports  were 
scrutinised  by  polite  German  Officials  at  one  end  of 
a  long  bridge  over  the  galloping  Inn.  At  the  other 
a  smiling  Tyrolese  Tommy-home-on-leave  took  our 
zwanzig  kronen  toll,  and  we  followed  the  lane  to 
Erl.  How  deserted  it  seemed  in  contrast  to  bustling 
Oberammergau  !  Where  were  the  tourists,  peasants, 
carriages  and  carts,  the  perpetual  coming  and  going  of 
that  other  Saturday  evening  ?  We  wandered  round  the 
Passionspielhaus  and  found  first  a  goat  and  then  two 
little  girls,  the  elder  of  whom  assured  us  that  the  Play 
would  certainly  take  place  to-morrow — a  fact  we  had 
begun  almost  to  doubt. 

We  decided  to  cover  the  distance  by  drosky  next 
morning,  and  our  one-horse-shay,  the  horse  running 
on  the  left  of  the  central  shaft,  joined  a  crowd  of  peasants 
on  foot  or  bicycle,  the  women  riding  quite  up  to  date 
machines  in  ballooning  skirts  covered  with  yards  of 
apron,  and  upturned  saucer-shaped  felt  hats  with  tiny 
sugarloaf  crowns.  Everyone  was  held  up  at  the  bridge 
(even  natives  have  to  show  their  credentials  since  the 
war)  and  by  this  time  the  road  was  full  of  people, 
including  a  pretty  procession  of  children  which  came 
winding  along  the  river  bank  with  banners. 

At  first  you  felt  rather  as  if  you  had  stumbled  into  a 
Sunday  School  treat.  After  much  chatter  and  picnicing 
on  the  grass  outside  the  theatre,  everyone  crowded  in  ; 
there  were  children  in  the  front,  restless  and  excited,  a 
peasant,  looking  rather  like  a  mild  edition  of  a  brigand, 
in  green  felt  hat  with  plume  at  the  back,  hopelessly 
shrugging  his  shoulders  when  a  chattering  audience 
would  sit  in  the  wrong  seats,  and  quite  obviously 
thinking  “  I’m  sure  !  don’t  know  where  you’ve  got  to 
go,  but  for  goodness  sake  go  and  worry  someone  else  !  ” 
And  there  was  the  priest  who  came  in  and  shouted 
some  instructions  above  the  chatter  of  more  than  a 
thousand  tongues.  We  six  Englishwomen,  travelling  in 
three  independent  couples  and  meeting  at  Oberaudaurf, 
were  the  only  foreigners,  it  seemed.  The  rest  were  natives, 
and  mostly  of  the  peasant  class  as  far  as  we  could  see. 
If  only  we  had  had  the  gift  of  tongues  !  But  even  the 
best  German-speaker  among  us  could  make  little  of  the 
talk.  Here  were  people  living  lives  full  of  absorbing 
interest,  and  we  were  as  much  cut  off  from  them  as  if 
we  had  been  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  theatre  at  Erl  is  entirely  enclosed,  and  one  misses 
both  the  fresh  air  and  the  beautiful  natural  background 
of  trees  and  mountains  which  add  so  much  to  the  effect 
at  Oberammergau.  The  rather  ambitious  .lighting 
arrangements,  moreover,  seem  hardly  in  keeping  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  play  presented,  as  Dr.  A.  Dorrer,  the 


producer,  tells  us,  in  genuine  rural  style,  the  open-air 
stage  of  Oberammergau  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view.  But  Erl  Passion  Play  has 
unique  features  which  make  a  visit  to  it  an  event.  And 
first  and  foremost,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  heterodox, 
I  would  rather  see  Kasper  Pfisterer  as  the  Christ  than 
Anton  Lang.  And  this  even  though  he  has  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  his  voice,  which  gives  it  an  unpleasant 
nasal  quality.  Dr.  Dorrer  quite  truly  says  :  “  He 

surpasses  all  with  his  Durer-like  countenance,  and 
recalls  the  best  painting  of  that  famous  master.  He  is 
remarkably  successful  in  representing  the  Divine 
sufferer  in  a  spirit  of  unconscious  simplicity,  meekness, 
humility,  and  purity  of  sentiment.”  Peasant  women 
in  the  theatre  that  day  wept  openly  during  the  scene — 
a  most  beautiful  and  intimate  one — of  the  parting 
between  Christ  and  his  mother  ;  his  tenderness  to  her, 
and  to  the  erring  Judas,  was  exquisitely  portrayed,  and 
the  patience  of  Christ  under  torture  by  ribald  soldiers 
roused  a  perfect  chorus  of  “  Tch  !  ”  from  clicking 
tongues  around  us.  All  through  the  play  you  are 
watching  men  and  women,  saints  and  angels,  out  of 
pictures  and  stained  glass  windows,  they  have  come  to 
life  and  stepped  down  from  their  frames,  they  live  and 
move  and  speak  before  your  eyes.  The  riding  into 
Jerusalem,  Christ  seated  on  the  little  ass  (as  at  Ober¬ 
ammergau)  his  right  hand  raised  in  blessing  while  the 
children  cry  “  Hosanna  !  ”  and  wave  green,  oleander 
branches  ;  the  Last  Supper — Da  Vinci  (as  at  Ober¬ 
ammergau)  ;  the  kissing  of  the  feet  of  Judas  (is  this  to 
be  found  in  some  old  painting  ?)  ;  the  stations  of  the 
cross;  St.  Veronica  showing  the  miraculous  print  on 
the  handkerchief ;  the  crucifixion  between  the  two  very 
upright,  shock-headed  thieves ;  the  descent  from  the 
cross  ;  the  entombment  not,  as  at  Oberammergau,  in  a 
cave,  but  in  a  table-shaped  tomb  ;  the  resurrection  ; 
with  a  very  realistic  earthquake,  the  soldiers  flung  flat 
on  the  ground  and  Christ  upright,  a  banner  in  the  left 
hand  and  the  right  upraised  in  pontifical  blessing 
disproportionately  large  ;  finally  Christ  ascending  on 
clouds  while  worshippers  above — all  these  are  the  more 
like  the  pictures  in  our  churches  and  national  collections 
because  of  that  curious  likeness  to  the  Christ  of  tradi¬ 
tional  art  which  Dr.  Dorrer  speaks  of  as  “  Durer-like.” 
It  is  difficult  to  say  just  where  the  difference  between 
the  two  actors  lies,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  some 
quality  in  the  acting,  and  not  only  that  likeness,  that 
makes  so  deep  an  impression  that  one  finds  oneself 
thinking  “  He  bore  all  this  for  us.”  Pushed,  pulled, 
beaten,  laughed  at,  the  crown  of  thorns  pressed  down 
on  his  head  so  that  two  staves  are  broken,  (rotten  wood, 
of  course,  but  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  great  force  were 
used),  dragged  from  Caiaphas  to  Pilate,  from  Pilate  to 
Herod  and  back  again,  mocked  all  the  time  by  the  four 
young  soldiers,  the  Christ  of  Pfisterer  is  a  wonderfully 
appealing  personage.  One  slight  difference  is  that 
Anton  Lang's  Christ  leads  the  soldiers  ;  at  any  rate  he 
makes  a  start  each  time  as  if  he  did  so  ;  Pfisterer  Christ 
is  “  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.”  The  acting  of 
Marion  Pfisterer  as  the  Virgin  Mother  is  also  very  fine  ; 
she  is  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman,  and  has  a  melodious 
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voice.  In  the  scenes  with  her  Divine  Son  she  is  sweetly 
clinging&and  dependent  ;  with  John  and  the  women 
she  is  gracious  and  dignified.  Judas  is  the  only  villain 
of  the  plot.  The  traders  seem  to  melt  away  after  the 
overturning  of  the  tables.  And  Judas  is  still  the  funny 
man  whose  entrances  and  exits,  indeed,  whose  smallest 
actions,  rouse  laughter.  He  has  but  to  pull  the  strings 
of  his  leather  pouch  and  count  his  money,  to  look  this 
way  or  that  way,  to  pick  up  the  rope  which  a  fortunate 
chance  has  left  lying  at  his  feet,  for  titters  to  go  through 
the  audience — the  peasants  love  their  “  Yuda,”  and  we 
felt  sure  that  they  were  still  discussing  his  comicalities 
over  their  beer  under  the  trees  when  we  strolled  out  after 
that  evening.  Not  that  George  Rainer  makes  a  comic 
part  of  it,  but  tradition  dies  hard,  and  it  is  said  that  it 
was  etiquette  in  other  and  less  cultured  days  to  throw 
sausages  at  Judas  even  at  refined  Oberammergau. 
George  Rainer,  who  plays  Judas  for  the  fourth  decade, 
is  a  bearded  man,  a  very  good  actor,  and  altogether 
quite  in  the  picture.  Pilate,  Caiaphas,  Annas,  Nicode- 
mus,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (the  two  secret  disciples) 
are  also  very  finely  played.  It  is  interesting,  by  the 
way,  to  note  that  at  Erl  the  wife  of  Pilate,  Claudia,  is  a 
secret  disciple  ;  and  she  is  visited  by  the  women,  who 
intercede  with  her  for  Christ’s  release  ;  her  message 
about  her  dream  is  taken  by  her  little  boy  to  his  father, 
and  this  is  a  pretty  scene  in  Pilate’s  garden,  when  she 
begs  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man. 
For  the  rest,  the  acting  is  homely  and  in  true  peasant 
fashion.  "  Thev  do  not  know  the  finer  technicalities 
of  the  histrionic  art,”  says  Dr.  Dorrer,  “  but  their 
religious  temperament  and  their  ability  really  to  live 
their  parts  endows  their  performance  with  an  originality 
and  earnestness  which  is  sure  to  impress  the  audience 
deeply.”  If  the  local  sense  of  humour  is  aroused  by 
Judas,  ours  is  tickled  by  the  “  frowing  up  ”  of 
“  Djonah,”  as  Helen’s  Babies  have  it  ;  his  surprised 
look  at  finding  himself  lying  on  dry  land  was  irresistible, 
as  was  the  big  grey,  wobbly  whale  heaving  in  the  offing  ; 
the  human  crow  emitted  by  the  stuffed  cock  strutting 
stiffly  on  the  wall  of  the  high  priest’s  house  ;  Barabbas 
skipping  across  the  stage,  like  a  kid  of  the  goats,  for  joy 
at  his  release- — these  things  we  found  amusing,  though 
our  neighbours  appeared  to  regard  them  with  serious¬ 
ness. 

Among  matters  for  criticism  are  the  laxity  of  the  stage 
management,  entailing  long  waits  ;  the  uninspired  or 
uninteresting  music  ;  and  the  shrill  voices  of  the  chorus, 
twelve  with  the  right  hand  on  the  heart  and  twelve 
with  the  left,  and  all  with  eyes  glued  to  the  conductor  ; 
some  with  ill-fitting  golden  crowns  .  .  .  still,  do  we  not 
all  know  badly-drawn  saints  in  stained-glass  windows  ? 

There  are  unforgettably  beautiful  scenes  both  in  the 
drama  itself  and  in  the  explanatory  tableaux,  especially 
that  charming  one  of  the  Good  Shepherd  with  his  little 
flock  of  real  sheep,  who  follow  as  he  sings  a  haunting 
melody,  wondering  what  is  wrong  with  that  one  of  their 
comrades  who  never  moves  from  his  station  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross — a  reproduction  of  a  familiar  picture. 

And  the  child  angels  with  feather  wings,  who  line  up 
and  sing  in  childish  trebles  to  comfort  the  agonised 
Redeemer,  if  rather  reminiscent  of  Sunday  School 
acting,  are  all  in  the  picture,  and  help  to  make  the  Erl 
play  what  it  is,  a  mystery  play  for  peasants  by  peasants. 


BENJAMIN  PEPYS  GOES  TO  SCHOOL. 

By  M.  E.  Hall. 

Home  from  the  office  and  find  the 
1st  September,  house  all  awry  and  such  a  to  do  as 
1922.  never  was.  On  enquiry  from  my  wife 

as  to  what  can  be  amiss  to  cause  so 
great  a  stir  as  if  it  were  the  season  of  Spring-cleaning, 
she  does  tell  me  that  she  has  begun  to  get  Benjamin’s 
clothes  ready  for  School.  In  the  evening  she  to  tell  me 
what  an  host  of  new  clothes  the  boy  must  have.  That 
he  has  far  outgrown  his  under  garments,  that  his  stockings 
are  not  fit  to  be  seen,  that  his  everyday  suit  is  mighty  bad 
and  his  best  one  does  shine.  I  make  a  joke  by  saying 
that  if  all  this  be  soe  the  boy  would  be  a  better  candidate 
for  a  Waif  and  Stray  Home  than  for  a  School  for  Gentle¬ 
men’s  Sons.  But  my  wife  in  no  mood  for  jokes  and  does 
say  I  am  heartless  and  have  no  pride.  Soe  I  do  promise 
her  a  cheque  towards  his  outfit  and  also  offer  two  old 
suits  of  my  own  to  be  cut  down  for  Benjamin.  (Note  : 
to  see  my  tailor  anon  and  order  two  new  suits.)  But  she 
does  not  accept  the  latter  suggestion. 

Into  the  Towne  and  take  Benjamin  to 
2nd  September,  buy  a  few  things,  it  being  high  time  to 
see  to  other  preparations  besides  clothes 
with  the  which  my  wife  is  soe  heartily  engrossed. 
Benjamin  and  I  visit  first  the  Stationer  and  lay  in  a  fair 
quantity  of  correspondence  paper,  pens  and  pencils,  and 
several  sticks  of  bright  coloured  sealing  wax,  besides 
a  good  note  booke  for  the  purpose  of  his  Diary.  He  makes 
me  his  promise  to  keepe  this  Diary  up  to  date  from  the 
date  he  goes  to  School.  This  being  an  old  custom  in  our 
family  and  well  observed. 

Benjamin  soe  pleased  and  set  up  with 
1  yth  September,  his  new  Purse  that  he  needs  take  it  to 
Lord’s  Day.  Church  and  keep  his  Mother  and  me  in 
an  agony  for  full  three  minutes  (or  soe 
it  seemed),  the  while  he  probes  a  threepenny  piece  from 
the  innermost  recess  while  Mr.  Tomson  stays  waiting  for 
the  collection. 

BTp  betimes  and  to  see  our  boy  off  to 
i8//z  September,  School.  He  up  still  more  betimes  and 
1922.  kicking  his  new  cap  about  the  garden 

to  make  it  look  old.  Methinks  he  has 
the  school-boy  instinct  already.  Back  again  home  very 
late,  being  kept  at  the  Office  about  letters.  My  wife 
been  out  to  tea  and  to  spend  the  evening  with  Mrs.  Smith 
and  comes  in  soon  after  me.  We  both  rather  quiet, 
and  I  can  guess  what  my  wife  is  thinking  about  but  do 
not  dare  to  open  the  topic.  At  last  my  wife  says,  looking 
at  the  time  piece,  “  He  will  be  in  bed  now.”  I  would 
fain  cheer  her  by  saying  something  bright,  but  can  only 
say  “  Yes  ”  in  such  a  voice  as  makes  her  to  think  I  have 
a  cold  in  my  throat.  At  this  she  busies  around  to  get 
me  hot  lemon  (the  serving  wench  having  gone  to  the 
Picture  House)  which  business  takes  her  mind  from  her 
trouble,  so  I  suffer  her  to  do  it  though  I  have  no  cold 
at  all.  And  soe  all  sadly  to  bed.  I  goe  into  the  Nursery 
on  my  way,  to  see  if  the  window  shut  and  all  safe  for 
the  night,  and  there  on  the  floor  is  built  a  mighty  strong- 
fort  of  bricks,  with  cannon  on  the  walls  and  soldiers 
all  around,  and  propped  up  against  it  is  a  big  paper 
saying.  “  PLEASE  DO  NOT  TUTCH.”  Of  course  I 
do  not  touch  it,  but  it  does  touch  me  more  than  I  should 
have  thought  possible. 
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French  folk-lore  contains  the  story  of  how  a  certain 
prince,  lost  in  a  forest  while  hunting  in  company  with  his 
equerry  and  maitre  d ’hotel,  all  of  them  famished  with 
hunger,  came  to  the  hut  of  a  charcoal  burner.  The  charcoal 
burner  offers  them  the  best  of  his  hospitality,  which  is, 
alas,  nothing  better  than  a  sack  of  potatoes.  A  discussion 
then  ensues  between  the  prince  and  the  maitre  d ’hotel  in 
which  the  latter  recites  various  elaborate  recipes  for  pre¬ 
paring  potatoes — how  one  may  mash  them  with  turkey’s 
breast  and  truffles,  chop  them  up  with  pigeon’s  heart  and 
strips  of  bacon,  or  boil  them  in  butter  and  serve  with 
asparagus  sauce — every  way  in  short  requiring  many 
other  ingredients,  which,  in  the  circumstances,  were 
unfortunately  lacking.  To  interrupt  the  discussion,  as 
the  maitre  d ’hotel  for  the  seventeenth  time  is  deferentially 
bemoaning  the  lack  of  accessories  such  as  peacock’s  or 
pig’s  trotters,  the  equerry  appears  with  the  potatoes 
which  he  has  roasted  under  the  fire,  and  the  prince’s 
temper  is  restored. 

In  1914  a  committee  was  formed  to  consider  the  question 
of  school  pictures,  and  to  make  a  report  and  suggestions 
showing  some  practical  examples. 

On  Tuesday,  the  10th  October,  a  meeting  was  held  to 
report  on  the  result  of  their  efforts.  Everyone  was  there 
except  the  equerry.  A  rather  puzzled  discussion  ensued, 
in  which  the  various  interests  of  trade,  art,  and  education, 
particularly  the  Underground  Railway,  gave  themselves 
a  little  free  advertisement,  but  of  which  the  general  result 
was  no  more  than  that  if  someone  did  this  someone  else 
would  be  able  to  do  that,  and  vice  versa.  Mr.  Stanton, 
of  the  United  Trades  Federation,  spoke  of  the  difficulties 
of  competing  with  Germany,  not  forgetting  that  the 
greatest  of  these  arises  out  of  her  wider  ability,  courage, 
generosity,  and  enterprise  in  all  matters  relating  to  art, 
education,  and  trade.  The  Underground  Railways,  aided 
by  Mr.  Noel  Rooke,  danced  a  minuet  to  the  tune  of  “  Who- 
has-done-anything-like-we,”  with  perhaps  some  certain 
justification.  Sir  Cyril  Cobb  contributed  a  graceful 
and  chairman-like  speech  setting  forth  what  had  (or  rather 
had  not)  been  done,  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
remark  which,  if  it  was  not  directly  practical,  at  least 
embodied  a  direction,  was  made  by  Mr.  S.  Kennedy  North 
(representing  the  Christian  Science  Monitor),  who  said, 
as  nearlv  as  I  can  quote  :  “  Isn’t  it  time  we  old  fogies 
stopped  talking  and  gave  the  children  what  they  want  ?  ” 
Taken  at  its  least  value  this  remark  can  raise  the  “  Tchlc  ” 
of  annoyance  just  as  much  as  that  of  Professor  Cizek,  who 
says  :  “  I  don’t  teach  children,  I  only  take  the  lid  off.” 
This  type  of  educationist  admits  freely  the  possibilities 
of  the  next  generation,  and  wishes  it  to  strengthen  its  own 
ideas  before  opposing  and  possibly  strangling  them  with 
the  ideas  of  this  generation,  and  although  a  large  number 
of  people  agree  consciously,  the  difficulties  of  daily  life 
prevent  them  putting  their  ideas  into  force  ;  they  suffer 
from  sub-conscious  defection. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  out 
what  children  like  is  very  great.  A  lecturer  or  actor  can 
easily  tell  whether  an  audience  of  grown-ups  is  interested 
and  attentive,  but  grown-ups  are  thinking  creatures  with 
interests  and  fears  corresponding  to  his  own,  whereas 
children  are  much  more  like  animals.  A  child  in  school 
is  on  behaviour,  pandering  or  not  to  the  freak  fancies  of 
the  Olympians.  They  are  also  quick  to  feel  the  enormous 
power  wielded  by  the  grown-up,  and  can  be  easily  drawn 
into  his  circle  of  thought  or  pool  of  race-stagnation. 

So  much  for  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  child’s  evidence. 
There  is  a  greater,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  crux  of  the  whole 


question,  namely,  our  national  character.  It  is  always  a 
matter  for  astonishment,  the  number  of  enterprising  men, 
adventurers,  men  of  letters,  artists  and  musicians,  who 
straggle  across  the  pages  of  English  history,  for  anything 
less  enterprising  than  the  average  Englishman  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  We  see  our  great  men  always  striving 
against  the  sulky  apathy  of  their  countrymen  :  General 
Burgoyne  begging  for  help,  Purcell  begging  for  bread.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  begging  ffir  money  to  build  the  cathedral 
we  could  well  afford,  instead  of  the  one  we  were  willing  to 
put  up  with.  Surely  we  are  the  princes  of  frustration, 
with  a  strong  negative  quality,  wallowing  in  a  confusion 
of  misguided  economy,  and  in  nothing  does  this  policy  work 
so  devastatingly  as  in  our  educational  system,  where, 
because  we  cannot  afford  it,  we  deny  ourselves  things  we 
cannot  afford  to  go  without.  That  is  the  real  difficulty, 
the  iceberg  that  rips  the  bottom  out  of  the  ship  and  drowns 
the  artist,  printer  and  educationist  all  together.  Therefore 
one  must  not  be  too  impatient  with  this  committee,  which, 
I  am  sure,  has  done  its  best. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  imagine  some  of  its  unrecounted 
difficulties.  Firstly,  the  choice  of  an  artist.  In  its  effort 
to  discover  talent  a  competition,  perhaps,  is  suggested. 
Now  any  artist  reading  these  lines  will  know  that  to  enter 
a  competition  is  a  precarious  speculation  which  no  financier, 
however  rich,  would  consider  as  a  possible  risk.  The 
artist,  with  experience  of  other  competitions,  merely 
smiles.  How  can  he  afford  a  few  weeks’  work  for  an 
almost  certain  “  regret  slip  ?  ”  He  is  willing  to  give  his 
life  to  his  work,  but  not  to  throw  it  away.  That  knocks 
out  the  competition.  If  they  select  an  artist  it  must  be  a 
speculation  for  him,  and  he  has  to  suit  the  half-formed 
ideas  of  people  who  know  little  dr  nothing  of  what  is 
wanted.  This  requires  courage — and  a  bank  balance. 
Even  then,  considering  the  means  at  their  disposal,  it 
seems  rather  curious  that  there  should  have  been  produced 
nothing  but  the  insincere  stuff  shown  to  us,  work  which 
faded  away  before  the  fine  German  designs  placed  beside 
it.  And  perhaps  the  reason  for  this  can  be  included  in  a 
general  canvass  of  the  question  :  "  What  is  a  good  school 
picture  ?  ” 

Logically  speaking,  although  all  good  pictures  are  not 
good  school  pictures,  all  good  school  pictures  must  be  good 
pictures.  Jevons  would  agree.  Now  a  good  picture  can 
can  only  be  done  with  a  single  aim.  Clock-watchers, 
boss-watchers,  and  all  ulterior  motive  people  are  only  too 
liable  to  be  insincere  and  ineffective.  The  English  artist 
has  been  taught  by  repeated  snubs  from  the  middleman 
that  the  public  does  not  want  the  best  that  is  in  him. 
The  distributor,  playing  for  safety,  has  urged  upon  him  a 
narrowness  of  taste  of  which,  possibly,  the  public  is  not 
guilty,  so  much  so  that  the  instinct  of  every  young  artist 
when  confronted  with  a  job  is  to  put  away  all  his  best 
ideas  and  try  to  imitate  what  was  done  the  last  time. 
The  result  is  a  general  unfairness  to  the  next  generation, 
in  presenting  them  with  not  the  best  we  can  do  but  with  a 
characterless  average.  Between  the  artist  and  the  child 
stands  a  host  of  little  cold  hearted  interests.  No  specific 
body  is  to  blame,  but  the  public  body  of  apathy,  parsimony 
and  vulgarity.  It  cannot  be  moved,  it  is  too  sluggish, 
but  a  small  body  of  determined  men  could  walk  over  it. 
Now  is  the  committee’s  moment,  now  that  it  has  suffered 
defeat,  to  take  its  next  step,  and  after  that  another.  Never 
was  a  time  when  the  forces  of  education  had  RF  fight 
harder.  Their  success  will  lie  in  their  ability  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  the  artist.  The  English  trade  will  do  nothing 
for  nothing,  but  the  artist,  when  found,  will  do  everything 
for  little. 
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THE  DOWNFALL. 

By  a  Director  of  Education. 

I  have  succumbed.  Unashamedly  and  unreservedly  I 
confess  it.  I  have  bought  a  gramophone . 

My  downfall  was  simple.  A  furnished  house  taken  for 
the  summer  on  the  pleasant  Kentish  coast  contained  among 
its  furniture  a  passable  instrument  of  an  older  type  and  a 
few  records  of  ordinary  character.  The  instrument  had 
seen  good  service  'neath  Eastern  skies  and  had  charmed 
strange  races  in  many  lands,  but  now,  hoary,  and  perhaps 
a  trifle  raspy  and  wheezy,  it  reposed  neglected  in  this 
quiet  corner  of  beautiful  Kent.  It  was  the  children  who 
discovered  its  delights  on  a  wet  afternoon  of  this  none  too 
sunny  summer.  The  strange  unusual  noises,  the  rhyth¬ 
mical  scratch-pom-pom  of  some  Transatlantic  march 
held  them  entranced — they  even  tried  its  possibilities  long 
before  the  breakfast  hour.  Somewhat  interested,  I 
determined  to  try  the  effect  on  them  (and  on  the  machine) 
of  a  few  more  modern  and  more  ambitious  “  records.” 
Thenceforward  my  fate  was  sealed.  The  family,  neigh¬ 
bours,  friends,  children  and  adults,  all  fell  willing  victims 
to  the  charms  of  Heifetz  and  Elman,  of  Caruso  and  Chali- 
apine,  and  others.  The  aged  instrument  rose  bravely  to 
its  higher  responsibilities,  and  with  the  friendly  aid  of  a 
duster  in  its  hard  metallic  mouth  strove  nobly  to  moderate 

its  more  strident  notes . The  experiment  was 

encouraging. 

It  was  then  that  I  felt  myself  weakening.  For  long  years 
the  idea  had  nauseated.  Memories  of  long  past  summer 
eves  on  the  tranquil  Thames,’  mutilated  and  even  murdered 
by  hideous  brazen  noises  from  lawn  and  punt — horrible 
rag-time,  fox-trotting,  jazz-banding  noises — all  these  had 
left  a  blind  and  savage  hatred  of  all  forms  of  mechanical 
music — most  of  all  of  that  form  which  was  hurled  through 
a  tin  tube  and  punctuated  by  the  fearsome  grate-grate  of 
needle  and  motor.  But  here  was  something  different, 
something  with  quite  exciting  possibilities,  with  new  and 
delightful  vistas.  It  was  at  this  stage  that  a  keen  and 
frier  dly  acquaintance  introduced  me  to  a  really  good 
instrument  and  a  few  choice  records. 

My  downfall  was  completed . 

The  scene  changes  to  the  spacious  halls  of  a  great  London 
store.  There  1  found  a  superb  collection  of  modern 
instruments  ;  instruments  of  every  shape  and  price  ; 
instruments  of  well-known  makes,  instruments  of  unknown 
makes  ;  superb  “  period  ”  models — humbler  “  Table  ” 
models,  models  vertical  and  models  horizontal.  English 
models,  American  models,  Continental  models  ;  machines 
for  the  mansion  and  machines  for  the  cottage,  all  were 
there ;  wonderful  woodwork,  wonderful  metal  work, 
seductive  appearance,  entrancing  tone.  Choice  was  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  was  at  last  accomplished,  and  in  a  dream  I  left — 
an  owner . 

it  was  duly  delivered,  amid  shrieks  of  delight  from  the 
children  and  gentle  anticipatory  smiles  from  the  elders. 
Unpacked,  its  appearance  gave  instant  delight,  as  its  tone 
gave  immediate  satisfaction.  A  "  period  ”  model  of 
“  Queen  Anne  ”  date,  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  side  table 
of  pleasing  design.  "  Horizontal  grand  ”  it  is  labelled 
by  the  makers — but  no  !  I  do  not  propose  here  to  advertise 
maker  or  price.  It  plays  in  a  “  shut  up  ”  position,  with  the 
advantage  that  the  unavoidable  whirr  of  needle  on  vulcanite 
is  “  stopped  down  ”  toTan  infinitesimal  degree  and  the 
mu6ic  alone  is  heard,  mellow  and  restrained. 

And  for  its  delights — these  are  endless.  All  depends 
upon  the  choice  of  records  (and  their  condition).  The 
gramophone  has  a  personal  charm  which  the  mechanical 


piano-player  can  never  possess.  It  gives  you  not  only  the 
finest  music  but  this  music  as  rendered  by  the  finest  artists 
of  this  generation,  living  and  dead.  In  its  voice  the 
amazing  Caruso  still  lives.  He  will  sing  to  you  with  all 
his  matchless  abandon,  as  though  in  very  truth  he  were 
present  with  you.  Grand  opera  or  Neapolitan  folk-song, 
it  matters  not.  Hear  him  in  “  Celeste  Aida,”  “  O  Para- 
diso,”  or  in  “  O  Sole  Mio  ”  or  “  Addio  a  Napoli,”  or 
countless  others.  He  will  not  disappoint.  So,  too,  the 
mighty  Chaliapine  will  astonish  you  (or  terrify  you)  with 
the  surpassing  vigour  of  his  “  Serenade  Mephisto  ”  or  his 
singing  of  “  How  the  King  went  to  War.”  And  if  these 
giants  overwhelm  you  there  are  others — the  tuneful 
McCormack,  who  will  sing  you  haunting  Irish  songs  such 
as  ”  The  Irish  Emigrant  ”  or  “  Kathleen  Mavourneen  ” 
or  "  Mother  Machree,”  with  the  most  graceful  artistry  or 
the  robustious  Robert  Radford,  who  will  bid  you  im¬ 
periously  “  Quaff  with  me  the  purple  wine.”  Or  it  may  be 
that  you  prefer  a  woman’s  voice  and  would  hear  Galli- 
Curci  in  the  heavenly  "  Addio  del  passato,”  or  Kirkby 
Limn  in  “  Mon  Coeur  s’oeuvre  a  ta  voix,”  or  Clara  Butt 
or  Hulda  Lashkanska  in  the  homely  “  Annie  Laurie  ”  or 
”  Home,  Sweet  Home.” 

But  it  is  above  all  in  the  “  strings  ”  and  in  the  orches¬ 
trated  numbers  that  the  gramophone  excels.  If  you  are 
not  yet.  converted  listen  (with  a  good  instrument)  to 
Heifetz  "  On  Wings  of  Song,”  or  to  Elman  in  the  ‘‘Nocturne 
in  D  flat,”  or  to  either  of  these  artistes  in  the  “  Nocturne 
in  E  flat,”  or  to  Kreisler  in  Spanish  or  Hungarian  or 
Slavonic  dances,  while  if  the  ’cello  attracts  von,  you  may 
have  your  fill  of  Casals  or  Sharpe  or  Squire.  But,  indeed, 
practically  every  living  artist  is  at  your  command — solo, 
duet,  trio,  quartette,  quintette — all  can  be  enjoyed.  Hear 
the  exquisite  Flonzalev  Quartette,  who  will  give  you 
“  Canzonetta  ”  or  the  “  Quartet  in  E  Minor  ”  or  the 
simple  air  of  “  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes.”  These 
superb  performers  must  be  heard  ;  they  cannot  be  des¬ 
cribed.  In  chamber  music  everything  now  seems  possible, 
and  with  a  modern  instrument  everything  is  pleasant. 

Yes,  the  range  is  wide — and  becomes  even  wider.  Choice 
is  difficult,  and  “  record  ”  catalogues  are  more  formidable 
and  more  perplexing  even  than  florists’  catalogues,  but 
gradually,  choosing  discreetly  and  carefully,  you  may 
possess  yourself  of  a  modest  library  which  will  satisfy 
every  mood. 

Educational  !  of  course  !  who  shall  doubt  it  ?  ‘‘Should 
be  in  every  school,”  says  the  enthusiast.  Without  doubt 
the  children  love  it,  but  such  an  ideal  must  be  qualified — 
in  a  school,  much  will  depend  upon  the  instrument,  but 
more,  infinitely  more,  will  depend  upon  the  responsible 
teacher,  his  enthusiasm,  his  “  taste,”  his  selection  of 
records.  The  choice  of  these  is  so  wide  that  rubbish  may 
easily  accumulate.  Yet  my  final  advice  is  this  :  acquire 
one  if  you  have  not  done  so,  for  your  home,  or  your  school, 
or  both,  but  let  the  instrument  be  good  and  the  records 
of  the  best.  Then,  if  you  will  use  both  machine  and 
records  with  due  care,  your  pleasure  is  assured,  nay,  it  is 
endless.  Crede  experto. 

Education  in  Music. 

An  excellent  series  of  concerts  for  children  has  been 
organised  at  the  iEolian  Hall,  New  Bond  Street.  The  last 
concert  of  the  first  series  included  Stanford’s  Sonata  for 
clarinet  and  piano  ;  Mozart’s  Concerto,  allegro,  andante  ; 
and  Beethoven’s  Rondo  in  C.  Mr.  Geoffery  Shaw  explained 
and  analysed  the  items,  and  the  children  joined  in  Rounds. 
The  Rondo  form  was  explained  in  simple  language.  The 
first  concert  of  the  second  series  will  be  held  on  November 
5th,  at  5-30,  in  the  same  place. 
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SPECIALISATION . 

By  William  Platt. 

Specialisation  is  an  excellent  thing  ;  I  would  not, 
myself,  have  any  man  teach  a  subject  for  which  he  had 
not  a  real  enthusiasm  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  really 
cultured  mind  has  leanings  towards  every  aspect  of  culturej 
and  though  we  cannot  pursue  all  the  bypaths  that  attract 
us,  we  may  well  give  breadth  to  our  studies  as  well  as  length 
and  depth.  We  must  not  be,  like  the  moon,  illuminated 
on  one  side  only. 

Too  often  do  I  find  among  the  young  teachers  of  to-day 
the  danger  of  this  partial  culture  that  should  not,  but  does, 
go  with  our  increased  specialisation.  When  a  young 
graduate  tells  me,  for  instance,  that  because  his  subject 
is  Science  he  does  not  know  enough  of  English  History 
to  take,  for  practice,  a  class  of  Council  School  children 
of  the  average  age  of  eleven,  I  wonder  how  he  can  possibly 
consider  himself  an  educated  man.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  he  should  not,  and  need  not,  teach  History 
as  a  regular  thing  ;  but,  as  every  good  teacher  knows, 
it  is  easy  work  to  take  an  odd  lesson  here  and  there  because 
one  can  under  these  circumstances  be  absolutely  prodigal 
with  one’s  capital  (or  store  of  knowledge  and  points  of 
view). 

The  trend  during  my  own  lifetime  towards  greater  and 
greater  specialisation  has  been  very  marked  ;  but  if  we 
go  still  further  back,  and  examine  the  records  of  over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  we  shall  find  an  absence  of  specialisation 
which  to-day  only  exists  among  Cabinet  Ministers,  who,  as 
we  all  know,  may  be  sent  from  Education  to  Agriculture, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Admiralty,  as  if  the  problems  of 
teachers,  farmers,  and  naval  officers  were  so  similar  that 
the  mind  that  knew  nothing  about  the  one  might  be 
equally  learned  upon  the  other  two  ! 

To  us  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  University  professors 
could  ever  have  been  chosen  on  the  same  haphazard 
system.  It  is  therefore  instructive  to  follow,  briefly,  the 
career  of  the  once  famous,  but  now  forgotten,  Bishop 
Watson. 

Young  Watson  was  a  Cambridge  man,  and  was  Second 
Wrangler  in  1764.  The  University  was  anxious  to  retain 
him,  so  offered  him  the  Professorship  of  Chemistry,  just 
vacant.  Watson  had  never  studied  Chemistry  ;  he  says 
himself  that  he  had  “never  read  one  syllable  on  the  subject, 
and  had  never  seen  one  single  experiment.”  However,  he 
had  the  long  vacation  in  which  to  study  ;  so  he  gratefully 
accepted  the  post,  and  for  seven  years  his  lectures  attracted 
very  many  pupils.  Chemistry  in  those  days  was  a  subject 
of  lesser  importance,  and  when  the  Professorship  of  Divinity 
fell  vacant,  the  University  offered  it  to  this  successful 
young  man.  He  had  never  studied  Divinity  ;  but  that  did 
not  matter.  He  went  straight  ahead  with  it,  and  continued 
his  successes. 

Then  came  that  bombshell  to  the  Church,  Paine’s  “  Age 
of  Reason.”  It  was  necessary  to  find  someone  with  enough 
controversial  ability  to  make  an  effective  display  against 
Paine  ;  and  Watson  answered  the  call.  For  this  very 
valuable  service  he  was  made  a  Bishop. 

Such  a  series  of  achievements  might  even  arouse  the 
envy  of  the  Geddes  family  .  .  .  and  to  think  that  to-day 
Bishop  Watson  is  forgotten,  except  by  the  few  who,  like 
myself,  have  a  curious  fancy  for  curious  facts. 


TEACHING  HISTORY  BY  NURSERY  RHYMES. 

By  M.  S. 

Nursery  rhymes  are  genuine  historical  material.  We 
have  them  it  is  true,  in  printed  books  and  they  may  even 
be  found  in  old  chap-books.  Nevertheless,  their  survival 
depends  on  oral  transmission.  The  mother  or  nurse  hands 
oh  those  she  learned  as  a  tiny  child  to  her  charge  who 
cannot  yet  read,  and  whose  interest,  as  soon  as  he  can  do 
so,  passes  gradually  to  other  material,  though  he  remembers 
the  old  jingles  all  his  life. 

Many  a  bright  child  will  ask  questions  about  children 
of  olden  times,  and  parents  and  teachers  do  not  always 
realise  what  abundant  and  trustworthy  material  lies  here 
to  hand  to  give  children  the  best  possible  introduction  to 
social  history.  And  social  history  is,  after  all,  what  we  all 
need  who  are  not  specialists.  Social  history  is  the  tale  of 
the  people  and  common  life.  It  will  tell  us  more  than  the 
dates  of  battles  and  the  English  kings. 

Let  the  children  discover,  then,  something  about  former 
home  life  and  little  people  by  their  own  thought  and  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  dangers  which  must  be  guarded  against 
are  two.  First,  negative  evidence  must  be  accepted  -with 
caution  (because  an  object  is  unmentioned,  we  cannot 
argue  that,  it  did  not  exist).  Second,  the  evidence  of 
pictures  in  modern  books  must  not  be  taken  as  trustworthy 
information.  A  quick  child  will  be  sure  to  remember  the 
pictures  and  quote  them,  but  we  must  point  out  that  the 
picture  has  been  made  in  modern  times  and  the  artist  may 
have  had  no  better  sources  than  we. 

We  shall  be  amazed  at  what  we  can  learn  of  children. 
There  were  good  ones  (made  of  sugar  and  spice)  and 
naughty  ones  of  both  sexes  (Little  Pollie  Flinders  ;  Girls 
and  boys,  come  out  to  play),  mischievous  (Little  Jack 
Horner),  and  lazy  (A  dillar,  a  dollar,  a  ten  o’clock  scholar). 
And  they  had  very  jolly  times— fun  and  music  and  games 
(Come  lasses  and  lads  ;  Tom,  Tom,  the  piper’s  son,  etc.), 
and  kisses  (Georgie  Porgie,  etc.),  and  when  they  were 
naughty  they  were  whipped  (Little  Pollie  Flinders). 

The  houses  had  beds  (Nancy  Dawson)  and  fires.  People 
used  pails,  and  had  no  taps,  but  went  to  a  spring  or  well  for 
water  (Jack  and  Jill  ;  Ding,  dong,  bell).  They  had 
kettles  (Polly,  put  the  kettle  on),  plates  of  a  sort  (Jack 
Sprat),  cups  (Cross  Patch),  “  pots,  pans,  dishes,  and 
glass  ”  (Tom,  Tom),  latches  on  the  door  (Cross  Patch), 
etc.  There  is  little  mention  of  knives,  forks,  and  spoons, 
except  in  Hey  diddle  diddle,  and  Three  Blind  Mice.  Rich 
people,  at  any  rate,  had  chairs  (Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat). 
They  had  ovens  in  their  houses,  too  (The  Oueen  of  Hearts), 
but  poorer  people  brought  their  buns  to  the  baker  to  be 
cooked  (Pat-a-cake).  To  tell  children  of  survivals  of  this 
practice  ir  our  large  cities  will  help  them  to  a  sense  of 
continuity  in  human  customs. 

There  were  dogs  and  cats  (Hark,  hark,  the  dogs  bark  ; 
Pussy  cat,  etc.),  and  what  a  plague  of  rats  and  mice  ! 
(Three  blind  mice  ;  This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built  ; 
The  crooked  sixpence ;  Ding,  dong,  bell  ;  Hickory, 
dickory  ;  A  frog  he  would).  They  ate  as  we  do,  white 
bread  and  brown  (Hark,  hark,  and  Little  Tommy  Tucker), 
and  rye  bread,  too  (Sing  a  song  of  sixpence).  They  ate 
meat  (Jack  Sprat),  gammon  and  spinach  (A  frog  he  would), 
but  never  a  hint  of  other  vegetables  appears.  They  shot 
wild  duck  (There  was  a  little  man)  and  ate  fish  (Simon 
Simon  and  Tommy  Tittlemouse).  They  brewed  at  home 
(House  that  Jack  built)  and  made  puddings  and  pies, 
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(Georgie  Porgie,  etc.).  Plums,  apples,  and  flowers,  are 
frequent.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  spice  were  imported, 
and  so  was  silk.  About  dress  one  can  discover  volumes. 
It  satisfied  a  girl’s  soul  then  as  now  apparently  and  she 
would  spend  her  last  on  it  in  some  cases 
Lucy  Locket 
Lost  her  pocket 
Kitty  Fisher  found  it 
There  was  not  a  penny  in  it, 

But  a  ribbon  round  it 

Women  span  (Cross  Patch  ;  There  was  an  old  woman  sat 
spinning),  while  sewing  was  rather  an  employment  for 
wealth  and  leisure  (O  bonny  lass,  wilt  thou  be  mine  ?). 
The  main  occupations  of  old  England  are  dealt  with  in’ 
numberless  rhymes  which  touch  on  farming  and  the  wool 
industry  (Ba,  ba,  black  sheep  ;  Little  Bopeep  ;  Little 
Boy  Blue,  etc.).  There  must  have  been  towns,  however 
small,  for  we  find  streets  and  alleys  ;  but  no  one  spoke  of 
shops,  except  the  master  worker’s — cobbler,  tailor,  sempster 
(Old  Mother  Hubbard).  People  went  to  market  (This 
little  pig ;  To  market,  to  market)  or  the  fair  (Simple 
Simon,  etc  ),  and  they  certainly  used  money  (Hot  cross 
buns  ;  The  old  Woman  and  the  crooked  sixpence  ;  Sing 
a  song,  etc.),  but  travel  was  largely  “  One  foot  up  and  one 
foot  down — That’s  the  way  to  London  Town.” 

The  negative  inferences  should  be  used  with  care,  but 
they  may  be  marshalled  and  directed  to  the  great  discovery 
that  the  olden  times  possessed  no  machinery. 

RHYTHM  IN  LITERATURE. 

By  W.  C.  Watson. 

VI.— FINAL  THOUGHTS. 

I. — Rhythm  is  inherent  and  fundamental  ;  sense  is 
bound  up  in  rhythm,  rhythm  in  sense  ;  the  whole  was  heard 
by  the  poet  just  so,  and  no  other.  To  realise  this,  alter, 
then  estimate  the  loss. 

1.  First,  alter  the  rhythmic  form  only  : — 

The  quality  of  mercy 
Is  not  strained  ; 

If  falleth  as  the  gentle 
Dew  from  heaven. 

So  flashed  and  fell 
The  brand  Excalibur. 

Then  slight  alteration  of  order  also  : 

Break,  break,  break,  O  Sea, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones. 

When  I  behold  a  rainbow 

In  the  sky,  my  hearts  leaps  up. 

Loss  ? — Smoothness,  continuity,  spaciousness,  breadth, 
dignity — character . 

2.  Try  cutting  down  Blake  : 

Sweet  the  shepherd’s  lot  ! 

Morn  to  eve  he  strays  ; 

Tends  his  sheep  all  day, 

Fills  his  tongue  with  praise. 

How  far  short  of  the  sustained  beauty  of  the  reality  : 
How  sweet  is  the  shepherd’s  sweet  lot  ! 

From  the  morn  to  the  evening  he  strays  ; 

He  shall  follow  his  sheep  all  the  day. 

And  his  tongue  shall  be  filled  with  praise. 

3.  Try  dignifying  a  simple  rime,  first  by  turning  into 
blank  verse  : 

Little  Jack  Horner  in  a  corner  sat. 

Eating  his  Christmas  pie,  in  which  his  thumb 
He  put,  and  drew  him  out  a  plum,  and  said 
“  How  very  good  and  fine  a  boy  am  I  ,v 


Upon  a  buffet  small  Miss  Muffet  sate 
Eating  her  curds  and  whey  ;  beside  her  came 
And  sat  a  spider  big,  and  frightened 
Miss  Muffet  from  her  buffet  quite  away. 

Now  the  original  Miss  Muffet,  as  the  reader  knows,  is  so 
(and  note  how  direct,  decisive,  economical,  is  the  verse  ; 
note  also  the  slight  variation  in  rhythm  in  the  two  halves)  : 
Little  Miss  Muffet 
Sat  on  a  buffet, 

Eating  her  curds  and  whey  ; 

There  came  a  big  spider 
And  sat  down  besider  her, 

And  frightened  Miss  Muffet  away. 

Try  again,  not  this  time  in  blank  verse,  but  lengthening 
in  rime,  and  note  that  the  result  is  wasteful  and  monotonous. 

Little  quaint  Miss  Muffet  sat  her  on  a  buffet, 

Eating  daintily  her  curds  and  whey  ; 

There  came  a  great  big  spider,  and  sat  him  down  beside 
her, 

Frightening  Miss  Muffet  quite  away. 

II.  — It  will  repay  us  to  think  about  rhythm  ourselves, 
and  to  keep  quiet  about  it  in  school.  Let  a  class  read  aloud, 
all  together,  much  good  verse — trying  to  be  an  orchestra 
making  music.  The  class  will  quickly  come  to  a  common 
mind  and  express  its  conception  of  the  rhythm,  since 
rhythmic  vocal  expression  is  natural  to  a  group.  Have 
any  amount  of  collective  (musical)  reading  aloud. 

III.  — Children  write  verse  with  a  little  encouragement. 
The  modern  craze  is  for  rime  (witness  the  obituary  column 
of  the  local  paper) .  They  will  fix  their  thoughts  upon  rime 
at  first,  since  nearly  all  the  verse  they  see  is  rimed.  Quietly 
lead  them  to  the  idea  of  their  lines  swinging  along  in  waves, 
and  if  they  wish  to  regularise  their  wave-patterns  they  will 
not  find  much  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

IV.  — Let  them  always  study  and  memorise  rhythmic 
wholes.  Read  the  whole  (prose  or  verse)  through  to  them, 
from  beginning  to  end,  yourself.  Let  them  read  it  all 
through,  and  all  through  again,  and  again,  and  they  will 
have  picked  up  some  of  it.  Teach  them  to  read  through, 
or  say  through  from  memory,  without  looking  until  they 
are  obliged,  from  the  beginning  always,  memorising  a 
little  more  each  time,  until  they  know  it  all.  Experiment 
has  shown  that  this  method  actually  saves  time — though 
this  is  an  incidental  value.  Its  real  value  lies  in  its  repeated 
contemplation  of  the  whole  as  a  whole.  (The  “  whole,”  of 
course,  may  be  a  section  of  a  very  long  poem  ;  but  the 
whole  poem  should  have  been  reviewed  in  some  manner 
first.) 

V.  — Finally  (omitting  much)  teach  that  rhythm  is  not  a 
book  notion,  but  a  law  of  life.  Remember  that  rhythm  can 
be  expressed  through  body  (gymnastics),  foot  and  arm 
(dancing,  eurhythmies),  and  nose  (rhythmic  breathing),  as 
well  as  by  eye,  ear,  and  tongue.  If  we  are  balanced  our¬ 
selves,  we  will  lose  no  opportunity  to  help  our  scholars  to 
express  themselves  in  rhythm,  and  to  realise  it  in  the  world 
about  them. 

MENTAL  TESTS. 

By  E.  I.  Newcomb,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  to 

Dr.  Thorndike,  in  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

The  new  draft  regulations  for  Secondary  Schools  make 
it  clear  that  the  Board  see  no  immediate  prospect  of 
increasing  the  number  of  children  who  are  to  receive 
secondary  education.  This  being  so,  they  rightly  lay  great 
stress  on  the  importance  of  choosing  the  most  gifted 
children  for  this  privilege,  and  give  instructions  as  to  the 
entrance  tests  by  which  they  are  to  be  chosen  The  aim 
of  the  examination  must  be,  they  state,  “  to  test  capacity 
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and  promise  rather  than,  attainments,”  but  they  say 
nothing  as  to  how  this  end  is  to  be  attained.  They  accept 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships 
that  the  written  text  should  be  confined  to  English  and 
arithmetic,  and  apparently  require  any  further  test  to  be 
conducted  orally. 

English  and  arithmetic  are  doubtless  the  best  of  the  school 
subjects  to  choose,  as  children’s  marks  in  them — especially 
their  scores  in  word-knowledge  and  in  arithmetical  reason¬ 
ing — have  been  found  to  correlate  very  highly  with  their 
rating  in  general  intelligence.  But  the  usual  examinations 
in  these  subjects  often  fail  to  distinguish  between  the  child 
with  real  capacity  and  the  child  who  has  had  special 
training,  and  certainly  fail  to  select  the  able  child  who  has 
had  little  or  bad  training.  This  is  taken  for  granted  by 
teachers,  who  are  now  looking  forward  to  a  period  of  the 
"  forcing  ”  of  young  children  from  the  ages  of  seven  to 
eleven  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  great  towns,  and 
to  the  elimination  of  most  rural  scholars. 

Why  should  not  the  papers  in  English  and  arithmetic 
be  supplemented  by  one  of  the  many  “  Group  ”  Intelli¬ 
gence  Tests  now  available  ?  The  Board  give  a  grudging 
sanction  to  Intelligence  Tests  in  principle — ■”  The  Board 
do  not  desire  to  prevent  suitable  ‘  Intelligence  ’  tests 
being  used  to  supplement  the  ordinary  tests  ” — but 
apparently  these  must  be  given  orally. 

All  educational  psychologists  would  agree  that  the 
individual  oral  test  is  preferable,  and  would  like  every 
scholarship  candidate  to  be  given  a  full  Binet  test,  using 
either  the  translation  which  Mr.  Cyril  Burt  standardised 
for  English  children,  or  the  Terman  scale  with  its  worst 
Americanisms  Anglicised.  But  the  question  of  time 
makes  this  quite  impracticable.  A  shorter  oral  intelli¬ 
gence  test  is  Mr.  Burt’s  series  of  “  Reasoning  Tests,” 
which  has  the  advantage  of  depending  even  less  than  the 
Binet  scale  upon  school  instruction.  Yet  it  takes  at 
least  half  an  hour  for  each  child,  and  needs  a  trained 
examiner.  For  practical  purposes  a  written  group  test 
which  can  be  given  and  marked  by  any  reasonably  careful 
person,  has  many  advantages,  and  the  Board  might  surely 
have  given  a  bolder  lead  in  this  direction  to  those  authorities 
who  are  genuinely  anxious  to  make  their  entrance  examina¬ 
tion  one  which  will  measure  “  capacity  and  promise.” 

That  a  group  mental  test  can  achieve  this  is  suggested 
by  the  work  of  Professor  Godfrey  Thomson  in  Northum¬ 
berland.  He  found  that  a  large  number  of  schools,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  remote  country  districts,  never  presented  any 
candidates  for  the  scholarship  examination.  But  by 
means  of  ingenious  mental  tests  of  his  own  devising  he 
discovered  in  these  schools  twenty  highly  gifted  children, 
peculiarly  well  able  to  profit  bv  secondary  spliool  instruc¬ 
tion.  For  purposes  of  standardization  the  tests  were 
given  to  over  3,000  children  in  schools  of  various  types  in 
different  localities,  and  the  results  showed  that  some  of 
the  ablest  children  were  attending  remote  village  schools 
in  the  Cheviots,  which  were  unable  to  prepare  them  to 
compete  successfully  with  town  children  at  the  usual 
scholarship  examination. 

Two  forms  of  these  Northumberland  tests  have  now 
been  published  by  Harrap  ;  a  description  of  the  first  form, 
together  with  a  wealth  of  similar  material,  also  appears 
in  Dr.  Ballard’s  recent  book  “  Group  Tests  of  Intelligence.” 
Of  Dr.  Ballard’s  own  tests,  the  set  called  the  “  Chelsea 
Mental  Tests  ”  seem  especially  useful  for  selecting  bright 
children  of  eleven.  For  those  who  have  no  objection  to 
imported  tests,  the  most  successful  of  the  American  scales 
have  been  adapted  for  English  use. 

Group  Intelligence  Tests,  then,  are  rapidly  becoming 
familiar  in  the  educational  world  ;  the  Educational  Re¬ 
search  Committee  of  the  London  Head  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  declared  them  to  be  sound  and  practicable ; 
several  local  authorities  are  already  choosing  their  scholar¬ 


ship  candidates  mainly  or  entirely  by  this  method  ;  the 
Civil  Service  has  partly,  and  many  business  firms  have 
wholly,  adopted  it-;  the  theory  underlying  them  has  been 
elaborated  by  the  best  statisticians  of  England,  Germany 
and  America.  In  view  of  all  this,  the  Board’s  bare  state¬ 
ment  that  “  experience  of  the  working  of  ‘  Intelligence  ’ 
tests  does  not  yet  suffice  to  permit  of  definite  conclusions 
as  to  their  value  ”  seems  hardly  adequate.  If  the  Board 
refuse  to  give  secondary  education  to  all  children  who  are 
capable  of  profiting  by  it,  they  should  surely  encourage, 
positively  and  vigorously,  every  practical  method  of 
selecting  the  most  able  of  them. 

THE  CLASS  ROOM  BEAUTIFUL. 

By  John  A.  Radcliffe. 

I  have  two  homes  of  which  I  am  proud,  proud  to  think 
that  they  are  mine  and  happy  to  realise  that  in  their 
beautiful  environment  my  life  is  spent. 

One  is  the  home,  whose  existence  arouses  the  interest 
of  an  unimaginative  rate  collector  ;  it  has  a  voracious 
appetite  in  the  direction  of  expense,  and  its  aisthetic 
comfort  is  only  partly  of  my  creating. 

The  rent  and  rate  collectors  pass  by  the  door  of  my 
second  home  with  uncovetous  eyes  ;  its  beauty  is  inex¬ 
pensive  to  uphold  and  its  visual  attraction  is  of  my  own 
creating.  It  is  my  class  room  in  which  I  teach — poor, 
inexpressive  word  ! — and  in  which  I  spend  at  least  thirty 
hours  of  every  week. 

When  I  entered  it  first  its  possibilities  were  hidden 
under  a  protesting  film  of  business-like  usefulness.  Its 
desks  were,  oh  !  so  symmetrically  arranged  ;  its  great  black¬ 
board  exhibited  an  arid  surface  of  black,  unlovely  desert  ; 
its  table  stood  bare  and  inkstained  ;  its  teacher’s  desk 
stood  perched  upon  a  dusty  platform,  four  square  to  all 
the  cold  winds  of  trouble  and  adversity  which  could  blow. 

In  these  unlovely  surroundings  I  was  to  spend  more  than 
one-seventh  of  each  successive  week ;  my  children  had  been 
sentenced  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  lives.  Why 
not  bring  the  comfortable  surroundings  of  my  home  number 
one  to  this  new  home  ?  Why  not  transform  this  unattrac¬ 
tive  room  into  a  place  which  held  its  own  natural  attrac¬ 
tions  apart  from  the  interest  of  the  work  to  be  done  there  ? 
I  closed  my  eyes  at  the  end  of  that  first  day  and  I  dreamed 
like  Sir  Galahad,  only  my  “  Holy  Grail  ”  was  the  class 
room  beautiful. 

The  vision  was  mine,  but  the  realisation  of  it  must  of  a 
necessity  belong  to  all  the  residents  in  this  new  home — 
pupils  as  well  as  teachers. 

Their  co-operation  was  secured,  weeks  passed  by,  and 
with  the  help  of  friendly  competition  between  the  houses 
into  which  the  class  is  divided,  the  transformation  is  now 
complete.  Gone  is  the  bare  ugliness  of  the  past,  and 
banished  for  ever  is  the  awkward  symmetry  of  the  old 
room.  In  their  places  there  is  now  an  enticing  loveliness 
and  a  homely  comfort  which  makes  for  beautiful  and 
comfortable  work. 

The  walls  with  their  maps  and  diagrams  are  now  for¬ 
gotten  nightmares.  Artistic  reproductions  of  famous 
“  masters  ”  have  been  hung  up,  and  now  we  look  upon 
“  The  Return  of  Persephone,”  “  Dignity  and  Impudence,” 
"  The  Last  Watch,”  "  Exiles,”  and  “  Sons  of  the  Brave,” 
instead  of  the  useful  unlovely  ”  Mercator’s  Projection.” 
Around  the  room  on  the  exhibition  moulding  is  a  pastel 
fresco  of  scenes  in  English  history. 

The  scratched,  ink-soiled  surface  of  the  table  is  now 
scrubbed  white  and  hidden  away  under  a  green  art-serge 
table  cover,  on  which  rests  a  tall  jardiniere. 

The  tenants  of  this  beauteous  home  now  have  their 
desks  arranged  in  circular  groups,  each  of  which  has 
become  the  centre  of  a  hive  of  industry.  The  straight- 
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laced  impression  of  six  rows  of  desks,  all  wonderfully 
straight,  has  been  replaced  by  the  comfortable,  homely 
atmosphere  of  these  “  House  ”  circles. 

And  everywhere  there  are  flowers,  flowers  in  artistically 
covered  jars  on  the  window  ledges,  flowers  in  the  tall 
jardiniere  on  the  table.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  stands 
a  bowl  of  ferns,  and  in  another  the  shining  green  of  a  palm 
stands  out  against  the  dark  walnut  of  the  panelling.  There 
are  nasturtiums  and  foxgloves,  mignonette  and  sweet 
peas,  or  tall  marguerites  contrast  their  whiteness  with  the 
silvery  lilac  of  a  shower  of  chrysanthemums. 

This  morning  quite  half-a-dozen  of  the  girls  had  flowers 
pinned  on  the  fronts  of  their  tunics,  while  some  of  the  boys 
had  been  attracted  by  the  vivid  scarlet  of  clusters  of 
berries. 

I  have  two  homes,  of  both  of  which  1  am  proud.  Some 
of  the  poor  mites  in  my  care  have  only  one  they  can  be 
proud  of,  and  they  do  not  come  to  school  any  longer— 
for  six  hours  in  each  day  they  come  “  home.”  Great 
benefits  have  been  the  result  from  our  efforts,  a  wonderfully 
improved  attendance  and  a  miraculous  improvement  in 
personal  appearance.  Who  can  come  untidy  or  dirty 
and  live  in  "  the  class  room  beautiful  ?  ”  The  comfort, 
happiness  and  brightness  have  been  reflected  in  the  work. 
Drawing,  painting,  literature  and  English  were  the  first 
to  catch  the  new  atmosphere,  but  the  other  subjects  have 
now  been  infected  by  the  same  enthusiasm.  What  com¬ 
positions  on  flowers  it  is  possible  to  receive  when  the  writers 
are  sitting  in  their  midst  ! 

Dirty,  noisy  and  squalid  are  many  of  the  homes  the 
children  come  from,  and  beauty  would  never  enter  their 
poor  lives  were  it  not  for  school. 

The  class  room  beautiful  may  be  an  ideal,  but  it  is  an 
ideal  worthy  of  a  great  amount  of  effort,  for  where  there  is 
no  beauty  there  can  be  no  real  happiness,  and  where  there 
is  no  happiness  there  can  be  no  lasting  success. 

BURN  YOUR  HISTORIES  ! 

By  May  Ervant,  B.Sc. 

Purge  your  libraries  of  the  failure  chronicles  of  bygone 
ages  !  Let  not  your  souls  be  perverted  by  the  past  ! 
Let  not  your  children’s  minds  dwell  in  the  inglorious  age 
of  man,! 

“  This  fine  old  world  of  ours  is  but  a  child 
Yet  in  the  go-cart.” 

And  many  an  age  must  pass  ere  the  fulness  of  development 
can  be  reached.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  delay  that  golden 
age  than  the  study  of  the  evil  ways  of  immature  man. 
Barnardo  did  not  reclaim  his  slum  boys  by  telling  them 
of  their  parents’  wrongdoings — he  was  too  keen  a  psych¬ 
ologist  to  make  that  mistake.  He  knew  that  knowledge  of 
evil  deeds  suggests  similar  actions,  so  he  led  the  child  to 
break  with  and  forget  the  evil  past  and  to  look  ahead  to  a 
nobler  goal. 

As  children  in  the  age  of  human  evolution  we  have  made 
the  mistakes  that  children  make.  We  have  lavished 
praise  on  successful  barbarism,  and  our  historians  have 
pandered  to  our  tastes.  They  have  glorified  for  us  the 
successful  buccaneer  and  other  adventurers,  and  have  led 
us  to  confuse  successful  evil  with  righteousness.  We  have 
laid  stress  upon  picturesque  and  stirring  events,  without 
any  reference  to  their  moral  worth.  Our  history  books  are 
filled  with  the  records  of  wars  and  intrigues.  Every 
British  child  knows  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings  and  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  battles,  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  of  the  amours  of  crowned  heads,  of  the  criminal 
efforts  of  kings  and  their  ministers  to  get  rid  of  embarrassing 
rivals,  and  of  treaties  and  alliances  based  on  convenience 
rather  than  justice.  These  matters  form  the  bulk  of  our 
histories,  It  is  as  though  an  evil  genius  had  been  at  the 


historian’s  elbow  as  he  wrote,  forcing  into  prominence  all 
that  was  evil  in  the  past,  and  hiding  away  too  often  the 
great  and  noble.  As  children  we  have  failed  to  appreciate 
the  worth  of  a  life  of  long  endeavour  in  high  causes,  and 
historians  have  told  us  little  of  the  sincere  and  clean  life 
of  obscure  men.  What  do  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  present 
generation  know  of  Lord  Lister,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Ruskin, 
Livingstone,  and  of  many  others  whose  lives  are  a  perpetual 
inspiration  to  those  who  know  of  them  ?  What  do  they 
know  of  the  great  doctors,  artists,  musicians,  engineers, 
scholars,  and  social  reformers  of  the  present  and  the  past  ? 
We  have  confined  our  study  of  historv  to  that  of  our  own 
country,  and  have  perverted  our  moral  vision  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  justify  doubtful  deeds  of  past  ages.  We  read  in 
detail  with  our  children  of  William  Rufus,  King  John, 
Perkin  Warbeck,  Drake,  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings,  and 
bring  them  up  in  ignorance  of  St.  Francis,  Mazzini,  Lincoln, 
Savanarola,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Dante,  Martin  Luther, 
and  of  the  other  great  and  good  men  of  foreign  lands.  We 
know  little  of  the  best  men  of  our  own  country,  and  far 
less  of  the  best  men  of  other  nations. 

The  past  perpetuates  itself  in  many  ways.  Heredity 
provides  us  with  the  common  endowment  of  human  mind, 
our  actions  are  largely  imitations  of  those  of  our  family 
and  associates,  and  our  ideals  are  largelv  based  on  our 
knowledge  of  the  past.  Man  has  failed  in  the  past,  and  a 
knowledge  of  his  failures  tends  to  lower  our  ideals,  and 
may  even  cause  us  to  believe  that  progress  to  a  higher 
manhood  is  impossible.  It  is  not  only  small  minds  that  are 
misled  in  this  manner  by  the  records  of  the  past.  Balfour, 
that  great  thinker  and  prophet  of  stagnation,  has  stated 
that  we  ought  not  to  demand  from  human  nature  more 
than  that  which  history  has  shown  human  nature  is  capable 
of  granting — a  sad  fallacy  for  so  great  a  mind.  And  if  a 
mind  of  that  calibre  can  be  led  astray  what  of  our  children 
and  youths  who  spend  their  days  in  the  study  of  the  vice 
of  ages  ? 

Christ,  the  great  Teacher,  showed  His  greatness  in 
nothing  more  than  in  His  belief  that  the  black  past  is  not 
to  determine  the  future.  “  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was 
said  by  them  of  old  time  ”  would  often  introduce  a  dis¬ 
course  which  would  end  in  “  but  I  say  unto  you  ” — and 
then  He  would  point  the  way  to  something  higher.  The 
history  of  our  country  as  written  previous  to  the  nineteenth 
century  has  comparatively  little  that  is  inspiring  towards 
the  highest  aims  of  life.  Why  should  we  trouble  our 
children  with  the  ideals  of  a  primitive  and  less  moral  age  ? 
If  there  has  been  any  progress,  and  there  has,  we  should 
find  more  to  help  us  in  the  ideals  and  theories  of  to-day. 
The  best  of  the  past  is  incorporated  in  a  large  degree  in  our 
present  life  and  institutions;  let  us  for  the  sake  of  the 
future  of  mankind  forget  the  many  evils,  treacheries  and 
tyrannies  that  have  dishonoured  our  land. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  progress  that  we  should  not  look 
back  upon  the  dark  days,  but  keep  our  eyes  towards  the 
light  of  future  progress.  The  hope  of  the  future  lies  in 
our  dreams  and  ideals,  and  in  the  higher  ideals  of  our 
descendants.  The  day  has  come  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  nobler  humanity.  Let  us  not  be  bound  by  precedent 
and  traditions,  but  let  us  learn  to  do  the  “  big  ”  thing, 
to  take  a  step  onward  in  the  progress  of  civilisation.  Let 
not  the  new  values  that  we  shall  form  be  based  upon  the 
wrong  values  of  the  past.  Let  us  forget  that  which  was 
and  move  onwards  towards  that  which  ought  to  be  ! 
Away  then  with  the  chronicles  of  the  miserable  past  ;  let 
mankind  start  anew  ! 


Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnams,  Sons,  Ltd.,  announce  the 
latest  of  their  Phonosc.ript  publications.  It  is  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Phonoscript  Primer,  designed  to  replace  reading 
charts  in  the  case  of  private  students, 
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EDUCATION  ABROAD. 

Parents  and  Scholars  in  Denmark. 

The  recent  visit  to  this  country  of  Danish  school  children 
reminds  us  that  Denmark  is  still  one  of  the  most  progressive 
countries  in  the  world  in  educational  matters.  Even  in 
the  midst  of  the  economy  age  the  Danish  Government  is 
managing  to  spend  ^38  8s.  per  head  on  each  child  in  its 
Secondary  Schools  as  against  our  ^‘18  14s. 

Moreover,  in  Denmark,  an  attempt  is  made  to  interest 
the  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Since 
1917  there  have  been  established  in  connection  with  every 
State  Secondary  School,  Parents’  Committees.  Once  a 
year  the  parent  or  guardian  of  each  pupil  in  the  school  is 
invited  to  attend  the  parents’  meeting.  The  teachers  also 
attend,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  school  (corres¬ 
ponding  to  our  headmaster)  presides. 

Previous  to  the  full  meeting  a  small  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  headmaster,  two  teachers  (selected  by  the 
School  Board),  and  four  parents  (chosen  by  the  whole  of 
their  body),  meets  as  often  as  is  necessary  and  draws  up 
the  agenda,  so  that  as  full  and  useful  a  discussion  as  possible 
may  be  held. 

The  topics  considered  by  the  full  meeting  embrace  all 
sides  of  school  life.  The  most  important  is  that  of  health, 
and  under  this  heading  a^e  considered  the  buildings,  the 
hours  of  attendance,  the  arrangement  of  the  time-table, 
the  home  lessons.  Other  matters  dealt  with  include  the 
conduct  and  progress  of  the  pupils  and  the  appointment 
of  teachers. 

A  full  discussion  is  held  on  all  these  phases  of  school  life, 
and  on  any  other  subject  which  is  considered  of  sufficient 
interest  to  merit  a  place  on  the  agenda.  The  decisions 
arrived  at  are  reported  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 

These  meetings  will  do  much  to  interest  parents  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  by  giving  them  some  voice  in 
its  administration. 

Relief  for  Russian  Students. 

Ten  thousand  students  in  Russia  will  be  fed  this  year 
as  last  by  American  contributions,  and  the  feeding  will  be 
continued  throughout  the  scholastic  year  instead  of  being 
confined  to  the  spring  and  summer  months.  There  will 
be  no  cutting  down  of  the  student  feeding  with  the  passing 
of  the  acute  famine  conditions,  “  because,”  as  S.  M. 
Keeney,  Y.M.C.A.  representative  on  the  Moscow  staff  of 
the  American  Relief  Administration,  explained  in  a  state¬ 
ment  received  at  the  London  office,  "  the  student  feeding 
problem  is  not  a  matter  of  famine  relief,  and  never  has 
been.  Rather  it  is  a  matter  of  reconstruction.” 

Beginning  this  month  there  has  been  a  unification  of 
all  student  feeding  funds,  Mr.  Keeney  stated.  These 
funds  are  to  pass  through  the  European  Student  Relief  of 
the  World  Student  Christian  Federation.  All  funds 
collected  in  America  for  the  European  Student  Relief  will 
be  used  under  the  supervision  of  the  A.R.A.  The  American 
section  of  the  European  Student  Relief  will  provide  for  the 
feeding  of  students  in  the  western  and  northern  parts  of 
Russia.  The  minimum  cost  of  its  programme  for  the  year 
is  estimated  at  $150,000  and  its  maximum  cost  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  exceed  $165,000.  Of  the  10,000  students  which 
it  proposes  to  feed.  2,500  will  be  in  Petrograd,  3,500  in 
Moscow,  2,000  in  Odessa,  1,250  in  Kief,  and  750  in 
Ekaterinoslav.  These  figures  are  wholly  tentative  and 
subject  to  revision,  according  to  Mr.  Keeney,  since  condi¬ 
tions  may  arise  which  would  make  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  students  fed  in  one  city  and  reduce  it  in 
another.  If  the  contributions  to  the  fund  should  warrant 
it  the  total  number  of  students  fed  will  be  increased. 

Student  feeding  will  be  carried  on  in  the  other  portions 
of  Russia,  through  the  Nansen  Mission,  with  such  funds 
as  may  be  available  from  contributions  made  through  the 
European  section  of  the  European  Student  Relief. 


BLUE  BOOK  SUMMARY. 

Pensions. 

The  draft  of  the  School  Teachers’  Superannuation 
(Amending)  Rules,  1922,  is  dated  October  8.  It  revokes 
Rule  20  of  1919  and  the  Amending  Rule  of  1920,  without 
prejudice  to  decisions  given  before  October  8.  The  new 
Rule  20  lays  it  down  :  (1)  That  the  salary  which  the 
teacher  is  to  be  treated  as  receiving  during  sick  leave 
is  to  be  the  salary  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  he 
would  have  received  if  he  had  not  been  absent  on  sick 
leave  ;  (2)  Absence  on  sick  leave  shall  be  treated  as  service 
subject  to  certain  exceptions  and  conditions  :  (a)  it  must 

be  approved  by  the  authorities  of  the  school,  who  must, 
if  required,  furnish  evidence  to  the  Board  ;  (b)  absence  will 
not  be  so  treated  after  continuous  “  sick  leave  for  more 
than  three  months  ”  ;  (c)  not  more  than  three  months’ 

sick  leave  in  any  year  (from  April  1 )  will  be  treated  as 
"  service  ”  unless  extended  by  the  Board  ( e.g .,  on  account 
of  age,  and  previous  sick  leave  allowed)  ;  (d)  no  absence 

will  be  treated  as  service  during  a  period  in  which  a  teacher 
receives  less  than  half-pay  ;  (e)  (modifying  (b)  and  (c) 

for  the  purpose  of  calculating  a  death  gratuity,  and  only 
for  this,  absence  on  sick  leave,  with  or  without  pay  for 
a  continuous  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  death  shall  be  treated  as  recognised 
service.  (3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Rule  the  Board  may 
treat  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  school  holiday  or  vacation 
as  part  of  a  continuous  period  of  absence  on  sick  leave 
(italics  ours). 

Circulars  1286  and  1287. 

Circulars  1286  and  1287,  issued  at  the  end  of  September, 
concern  pensions,  and  the  former,  which  deals  with  “  Full¬ 
time  Service,”  has  given  rise  to  much  anxious  considera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  teachers.  There  is  nothing  statutory 
about  it  yet,  but  the  Board  says  that  “  recognised  service  ” 
must  be  such  as  is  determined  by  it  to  be  full-time  service, 
and  the  circular  indicates  the  “  general  principles  ”  which 
will  be  regarded  as  applicable.  These  general  principles 
are  tentative  and  await  a  final  decision  after  the  receipt  of 
observations  from  authorities  and  governing  bodies — to 
be  sent  in  by  the  middle  of  October.  Briefly,  the  principles 
are  these  :  (1)  Full-time  engagements  should  be  under 

formal  agreements,  which  should  set  out  fully  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  service  or  incorporate  by  reference  the  authority's 
published  regulations.  (2)  A  normal  year’s  full-time 
service  should  amount  to  something  between  thirty-five 
and  forty  hours  during  thirty-six  weeks  or  its  equivalent. 
Of  this,  twenty-five  hours  should  be  devoted  to  actual 
teaching  and  the  rest  to  subsidiary  duties  entailed  thereby. 
Thirty  hours  per  week  should  be  regarded  as  the  minimum. 

(3)  Where  employment  includes  duties  of  administration, 
inspection,  organisation,  research,  etc.,  which  form  no  part 
of  teaching,  the  service  will  be  regarded  as  mixed  and 
not  a  full-time  and  therefore  not  pensionable  (italics  ours). 

(4)  Casual  employment,  even  though  while  it  lasts  it  may 
occupy  thirty  hours  a  week  or  more,  will  not  be  regarded 
as  full-time  service  except  under  certain  conditions. 
Altogether  a  truly  remarkable  circular. 

Circular  1287  concerns  the  putting  of  fees  and  other 
emoluments  on  a  cash  basis  for  the  purpose  of  salary  under 
the  Superannuation  Acts  of  1918  and  1922.  It  contains 
a  new  order,  and  the  order  made  on  January  4th,  1919, 
is  accordingly  withdrawn. 

Other  official  documents  lately  issued  are  :  The  Board 
of  Education  Report,  1920-21  ;  The  Medical  Report,  1921, 
under  the  title  “  The  Health  of  the  School  Child,”  and  the 
Draft  Grant  Regulations,  No.  18,  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

“  Infants’  Assistants.” 

The  employment  of  ‘ '  Infants’  Assistants  for  the  care 
of  children  under  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance  con¬ 
tinues  to  occupy  foremost  place  in  the  minds  of  London 
teachers  and  education  members  of  the  L.C.C.  At  the 
moment  of  writing  the  position,  so  far  as  the  Council 
is  concerned,  remains  the  same  as  when  I  wrote  in  this 
column  last  month.  The  teachers’  organisations  have 
pressed  their  opposition  to  the  scheme  continuously. 
The  N.U.T.,  acting  through  the  London  County  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  held  two  mass  meetings,  made  representations 
by  deputation  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  London 
County  Council,  presented  a  petition  to  the  L.C.C.  signed 
by  17,000  London  teachers,  and  canvassed  prominent 
educationists  on  the  Council  to  secure  a  reversal  of  its  new 
policy.  The  National  Union  of  Women  Teachers,  acting 
through  its  “  London  unit,”  has  carried  on  a  more  spec¬ 
tacular  campaign.  Its  members  were  bidden  to  parade 
in  front  of  the  County  Hall,  and  headmistresses  were 
advised  not  to  admit  the  “  Infants’  Assistants  ”  to  their 
schools.  Also  a  “  London  unit  ”  deputation  was  received 
by  the  Elementary  Schools  Sub-Committee. 

Action  by  the  Teachers  Registration  Council. 

I  understand  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  T.R.C., 
Mr.  W.  D.  Bentliff,  chairman  of  the  Elementary  School 
Teachers’  Group,  raised  the  whole  question  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  unqualified  teachers  in  the  primary  schools,  and 
drew  particular  attention  to  the  immediate  issue  in  London. 
The  Council  was  asked  to  make  representations  both  at 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  County  Hall.  The  whole 
work  of  the  T.R.C.  in  the  direction  of  establishing  teaching 
as  one  of  the  recognised  professions  is  being  undermined 
by  the  action  of  the  Board  and  the  London  County  Council. 
The  “  Infants’  Assistants  ”  will  enter  the  schools  as 
"  intensively  trained  ”  persons,  and  this  semblance  of 
training  makes  them  more  dangerous  in  the  labour  market 
as  competitors  than  are  the  merely  ‘‘18  and  vaccinated 
variety  of  the  supplementary  teacher.  The  issue  in 
London  is  nothing  less  than  this  :  the  ultimate  filling  of 
2,000  posts,  now  occupied  by  trained  certificated  teachers, 
by  women  unqualified  for  the  work.  It  is  felt  the  T.R.C. 
is  peculiarly  fitted  to  deal  with  the  matter,  because  it 
affects  the  status  of  the  teacher  by  cutting  across  each  of 
the  Council’s  conditions  of  eligibility  for  admission  to 
the  Register.  No  evidence  of  a  standard  of  attainments 
is  required  ;  three  months  "  intensive  training  ”  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  a  full  period  of  regular  training,  and  no  previous 
experience  is  called  for.  Further,  registered  teachers 
are  laid  under  an  obligation  to  take  part  in  this  irregular 
and  unrecognised  preparation.  Such  an  obligation  puts 
them  into  a  position  from  which  they  are  entitled  to  ask 
the  Teachers  Registration  Council  to  do  its  best  to  remove 
them. 

The  Outlook  for  Salaries. 

Although  no  official  statement  has  been  made  as  to 
what  occurred  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Burnham  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  is  generally  understood  there  was  a  suggestion 
from  the  Authorities’  Panel  that  teachers  should  consent 
to  offer  a  “  cut  ”  on  the  whole  of  the  scales,  including  the 
P.M.S.,  “  for  a  limited  period,”  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
subsequent  resumption  of  payments  on  the  scales  as  they 
stand.  I  understand  the  answer  of  the  Teachers’  Panel 
of  the  Committee  is  now  awaited.  Obviously  no  answer 
can  be  given  until  the  Executive  have  consulted  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  N.U.T.  The  argument  used  by  local  educa¬ 
tion  authorities  in  various  parts  of  the  country  takes  the 
form  of  a  threat — the  probable  break-up  of  the  Burnham 
Committee  if  the  teachers  fail  to  make  a  “  gesture.” 


SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES  &  UNIVERSITIES. 

Oxford’s  Benefactors. 

In  Convocation  last  month,  Dr.  L.  R.  Farnell,  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  a  third  year,  referred  in  his  speech  (in 
English)  to  the  loss  suffered  by  the  University  last  year 
through  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  Bryce,  Sir 
Erie  Richards,  Professor  Geldart,  Professor  Benjamin 
Moore,  Dr.  Boyd,  and  Emeritus  Professor  Dicey.  After 
reference  to  the  benefaction  of  Mr.  George  Bodley  to  the 
Bodleian,  he  announced  two  interesting  forthcoming  gifts. 
An  unknown  benefactor  intended  to  bequeath  £50,000 
for  the  general  needs  of  the  University  (which  will  be 
applied  to  augmenting  stipends)  ;  and  the  Dunn  Trustees 
have  offered  £120,000  for  the  foundation  of  an  Institute 
of  Pathology. 

New  Senators  of  London. 

At  the  Senatorial  election  the  successful  candidates 
were  In  Arts,  Dr.  J.  Scott- Lidgett,  1,044  votes  ;  in 
Science,  Dr.  George  Senter,  813;  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Crook,  477. 
These  candidates  were  nominated  jointly  on  behalf  of  the 
London  University  Graduates’  Association  and  the  Teachers’ 
University  Election  Association. 

Leeds, 

The  University  library  has  received  a  first  edition  of 
Euclid  from  an  anonymous  donor,  who  acquired  it  from 
Mr.  Miles,  the  well-known  antiquarian  bookseller  of  the 
city. 

Armstrong  College. 

The  public  appeal  on  behalf  of  Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle,  has  resulted  in  £167,283  being  received  or 
promised  up  to  July  31,  1922.  The  report,  presented  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  Governors,  says  that  the  financial 
position  has  been  stabilised.  The  deficit  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  was  estimated  at  £6,300.  The  Board  of 
Professors  recommended  a  reduction  of  staff  by  nine 
lecturers  during  two  years  and  an  increase  of  students’ 
fees.  The  number  of  students  in  1921-22  was  1,188; 
in  1920-21,  1,225 — the  decrease  being  due  to  the  falling 
off  of  part-time  evening  students. 

Kingston  Experiment. 

The  headmaster  of  Tiffin  School,  Kingston-on-Thames 
(Mr.  T.  Dean,  M.Sc.),  has  made  an  experiment  with  the 
Dalton  Plan.  A  questionnaire  addressed  to  every  boy 
on  the  last  morning  of  the  term,  asking  for  his  candid 
opinion  about  the  new  way  of  learning,  with  his  reasons, 
resulted  in  an  almost  unanimous  verdict  in  favour.  The 
chief  reasons  given  were  that  under  the  new  system  they 
had  freedom  of  choice  and  liberty  to  attack  the  subjects 
in  their  own  way,  and  to  spend  as  much  time  on  them  as 
they  thought  necessary.  Miss  Parkhurst,  who  visited 
the  school,  wrote  a  glowing  congratulatory  letter. 

Blind  Alleys  ? 

At  Eastbourne,  Councillor  Boyd,  discussing  the  report 
of  the  Juvenile  Employment  Sub-Committee,  pointed  out 
that  a  number  of  boys  had  been  placed  in  positions  as 
waiters,  pages,  and  house  boys  at  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  ;  while  others  were  working  as  bottle  washers 
and  errand  boys  !  He  wanted  to  know  whether  that  was 
the  best  employment  they  were  capable  of  after  finishing 
their  time  at  school.  There  are  many  answers. 

Educating  the  Public. 

The  Kent  Education  Gazette,  the  official  organ  of  the 
K.E.C.,  has  recently  contained  articles  answering  the 
question  “  Where  does  the  money  go  ?  ”  They  attempt 
to  show  the  destiny  of  the  estimated  expenditure  for 
1922-23,  and  at  the  same  time  meet  some  of  the  criticisms 
levelled  at  the  Committee  by  the  so-called  “  economists.” 
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ASSOCIATION  NEWS. 

The  Teachers  Council. 

Before  the  meeting  on  Friday,  20th  October,  the  members 
of  the  Council  entertained  Sir  Michael  Sadler  to  luncheon. 
Mr.  M.  J.  Rendall,  Headmaster  of  Winchester,  presided,  and 
proposed  the  health  of  the  .guest.  The  toast  was  supported 
by  Professor  de  Selincourt,  Mr.  A.  A.  Somerville,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Bentliff,  and  Mr.  P.  Abbott,  all  of  whom  spoke  in  terms  of 
great  regret  concerning  Sir  Michael’s  decision  to  retire  from 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Council,  an  office  which  he  has  held 
for  the  past  seven  years.  As  a  small  souvenir  he  was 
presented  with  an  address,  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Council.  It  runs  thus  : 

“  To  Sir  Michael  Ernest  Sadler,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Litt.D., 

LL.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Teachers  Registration 

Council,  1915-1922. 

“  The  Members  of  the  Teachers  Registration  Council 
desire  to  place  on  record  their  appreciation  of  your 
great  services  as  Chairman  during  the  years  1915-1922. 
You  were  elected  unanimously  to  the  office  and  during 
the  past  seven  years  you  have  maintained  and 
strengthened  your  hold  upon  the  esteem  of  the  Council, 
bringing  to  its  work  a  ripe  experience  in  educational 
matters  and  gifts  of  personality  which  few  are  able  to 
command. 

“  We  have  been  proud  to  serve  under  you  and  we 
greatly  regret  that  you  feel  compelled  by  the  pressure 
of  your  other  duties  to  give  up  the  office  your  tenure  of 
which  has  added  distinction  to  the  Council  and  con¬ 
ferred  enduring  benefits  on  the  whole  Teaching 
Profession. 

We  beg  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  our  regard 
and  goodwill.” 

At  the  business  meeting  the  Council  passed  the  following 
resolution  concerning  the  employment  of  unqualified 
persons  in  schools  : 

"  The  Teachers  Registration  Council  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  body  of  teachers  appointed  under  the  authority 
of  Parliament  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  forming 
and  keeping  an  official  Register  of  Teachers,  is  gravely 
concerned  by  the  continued  employment  in  our  schools 
of  a  large  body  of  persons  who  are  not  fully  qualified 
for  teaching  work.  In  particular,  the  Council  strongly 
deprecates  the  recent  action  of  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  London  County  Council  in  arranging  that 
unqualified  women  shall  be  teachers  in  infants’  schools 
after  a  period  of  inadequate  preparation  lasting  for 
three  months.  The  Council  is  strongly  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  laying  upon  Registered  Teachers  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  take  any  part  in  this  wholly  inadequate  form 
of  preparation,  and  it  desires  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  London  County  Council, 
and  the  other  administrative  authorities  of  the  country 
to  the  fact  that  any  adequate  system  of  education  in  a 
modern  community  demands  the  service  of  skilled  and 
qualified  teachers.” 

The  Education  Guild. 

At  the  Guild  House,  on  Thursday,  19th  October,  the 
opening  of  the  new  dining  room  was  celebrated  by  an 
informal  dinner,  attended  by  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Guild.  The  new  room  is  extremely  pleasant,  and  with  the 
lounge  which  was  opened  in  the  summer,  makes  the  Guild 
House  an  excellent  centre  or  club  for  teachers  and  all  who 
are  interested  in  education.  The  Secretary  will  be  glad  to 
welcome  visitors  and  to  show  them  round.  For  country 
members  there  is  bed-room  accommodation,  available  for 
short  periods. 


PERSONAL  NOTES. 

The  New  President. 

The  new  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Fisher  is  the  Hon.  E.  F.  L.  Wood, 
son  and  heir  to  Lord  Halifax.  Mr.  Wood  was  a  Fellow 
of  All  Souls  and  has  written  a  life  of  John  Keble. 

Sir  Michael  Sadler. 

Sir  Michael  Sadler,  who  has  been  Chairman  of  the 
Teachers  Council  since  1915,  has  just  retired  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  his  duties  as  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Leeds. 

Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers. 

Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
President  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute,  left 
£ 2,653 ,  and  presented  his  books  to  the  University. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Exham,  M.A. 

The  death  has  occurred  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Exham,  M.A.,  a 
former  ma.ster  of  Repton,  who  had  a  life-long  connection 
with  the  school.  He  was  educated  there,  and  after  gradu¬ 
ating  returned  there  as  housemaster,  remaining  thirty 
years. 

Professor  C.  E.  Vaughan. 

Professor  C.  E.  Vaughan,  formerly  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Leeds,  died  at  Withington, 
Manchester,  on  October  8th.  On  leaving  Oxford  in  1878 
Vaughan  accepted  an  assistant  nlastership  in  Classics  at 
Clifton.  Later,  in  1889,  he  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of 
English  Literature  in  University  College,  Cardiff,  and 
gave  great  help  in  the  formation  of  the  University  of 
Wales.  From  Cardiff  he  went  for  a  few  years  to  Arm¬ 
strong  College,  Newcastle,  and  then  in  1904  to  Leeds 
University. 

His  great  work  was  the  edition  of  the  ”  Political  Writings 
of  Rousseau.” 

Miss  E.  A.  Welldon. 

Miss  E.  A.  Welldon,  the  sister  of  Bishop  Welldon,  and  an 
inspectress  of  schools  under  the  Education  Department  of 
Southern  Rhodesia,  has  retired. 

Professor  H.  B.  Dixon,  M.A. 

Professor  H.  B.  Dixon,  M.A.,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  chemistry  department  of  Manchester  University 
for  thirtv-five  years,  is  about  to  retire.  He  is  to  receive 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  and  the  title  of  Honorary 
Professor.  His  former  students  are  raising  a  fund  to 
commemorate  his  work  and  to  provide  help  for  chemistry 
students  who  need  it  to  complete  their  courses  of  study. 

SOME  APPOINTMENTS. 

-Mr.  Robert  E.  Chapman,  B.Sc.,  to  the  Lectureship  in 
Botany  at  King’s  College,  London. 

Miss  Helen  Drew,  headmistress  of  Newark  High  School, 
to  be  headmistress  of  Colston  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Mr.  Lascelles  Abercrombie,  Lecturer  in  Poetry  in  the 
University  of  Liverpool,  to  be  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Leeds. 
Professor  Gordon,  of  Leeds,  to  be  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Mr.  H.  H.  McCreath,  B.Sc.,  to  be  Head  of  the  Essex  County 
Agricultural  Institute. 

College  of  Preceptors. 

At  a  meeting  of  members  and  their  friends,  held  on 
Friday,  20th  October,  Mr.  Fred  Richards  gave  a  most 
interesting  lecture  on  “  Etching,”  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  showing  examples  of  the  work  of  Rembrandt,  Corot, 
Whistler,  Muirhead  Bone,  and  Sir  Frank  Short,  with  a  few 
specimens  of  his  own  admirable  plates,  some  of  which  are 
familiar  to  our  readers. 
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NEWS  ITEMS. 

“  Sandersonism.” 

Mr.  Wells  savs  :  “  Do  not  be  overawed  by  the  antiquated 
pomps  of  the  senior  Universities,  the  bolstered-up  prestige 
of  our  boat-race  and  cricket-match  colleges.  Sandersonism 
is  a  fresher,  greater  thing  than  these.  We  have  to  San- 
dersonise  colleges,  elementary  and  technical  schools 
alike.  Oundle  School,  as  Sanderson  has  left  it,  in  which 
boys  of  all  classes  are  being  welded  together  into  a  common 
fellowship  of  creative  work,  that  school,  sustained  by  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  the  London  Grocers’  Company,  in 
which  the  sons  of  peers,  industrial  magnates,  professional 
men,  teachers,  woikers,  and  small  shopkeepers,  work 
together  upon  common  ends  without  snobbishness,  abase¬ 
ment,  or  competitive  vulgarity,  is  at  present,  beyond 
question,  the  brightest,  most  hopeful  spot  in  the  whole 
English-speaking  world.” 

Choristers  and  Weddings. 

In  future  the  London  County  Council  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  will  not  allow  choir  boys  to  be  taken  from  school 
during  school  hours  to  sing  at  weddings. 

C3  School  Children. 

Sir  George  Newman,  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  has  just  published  his  annual  report.  In 
it  he  says  :  “  Thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  children  coming 
to  school  at  five  years  of  age  bring  with  them  physical 
defects  and  seeds  of  disease,  which  give  them  a  very  bad 
start  in  their  school  life.  Before  they  can  gain  full  benefit 
from  the  teacher  they  must  go  to  the  doctor.”  The  value 
of  infant  welfare  work  might  perhaps  be  measured  by 
watching  the  figures  in  the  report  in  future  years. 

Lecture  by  M.  Emile  Coue. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Education  Fellowship, 
M.  Emile  Coue  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  "  Auto-suggestion 
in  Education,”  at  the  Steinway  Hall  at  8  p.m.  on  December 
1st.  Tickets  2s.  each,  from  The  New  Era ,  11,  Tavis¬ 
tock  Square,  London,  W.C.l.  The  lecture  will  be  given 
in  French  and  translated. 

Army  Huts  for  Schools. 

At  Retford  new  central  schools,  which  will  take  320 
scholars,  have  just  been  opened.  They  have  been  made 
from  army  huts  and  have  cost  ^5,000. 

Charterhouse  War  Memorial. 

The  memorial  to  old  Carthusians  who  fell  in  the  war  is 
to  take  tire  form  of  a  chapel.  It  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  will  cost  ^58,000,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  employ  direct  labour  for  its  construction,  which  will 
take  about  two  years. 

The  Value  of  a  Degree. 

At  Willesden,  while  the  minimum  pay  of  a  road  sweeper 
is  £3  weekly,  the  senior  library  assistant,  a  B.A.  of  London 
University,  receives  ^154  a  year,  while  another  assistant 
with  twenty  years’  service  receives  a  similar  amount. 

Trent  College. 

Trent  College,  Derbyshire,  which  was  much  damaged 
by  hre  on  July  2nd,  has  re-opened  and  can  house  its  boys 
in  some  part  of  the  permanent  building.  The  restoration 
has  given  tire  opportunity  for  many  improvements,  electric 
light  replacing  gas,  and  central  heating  being  installed. 

An  Object  Lesson  in  Civics. 

Blackpool  Education  Committee  has  decided  that  a 
boy  and  girl  shall  be  selected  from  each  school  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  in  November  to  witness 
the  election  of  the  Mayor. 

SOME  SAYINGS. 

Lady  Frances  Balfour. 

No  woman  has  invented  anything  worth  talking  about. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Fenton  (Charing  Cross  Hospital). 

Co-education  (of  men  and  women  students)  has  been  a 
complete  success  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS. 

The  season  of  Christmas  books  is  beginning,  and  already 
we  have  received  from  Mr.  Humphrey  Milford  a  most 
attractive  set  of  stories  and  annuals  for  boys  and  girls. 

From  Messrs.  Wells,  Gardner,  Dartner  and  Co., 

3,  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C.  4,  there  comes  a  charming 
booklet  giving  a  list  of  their  publications,  which  cover 
general  literature,  history,  science,  adventure  and  travel, 
all  presented  in  a  style  which  will  appeal  to  children. 
For  use  as  prizes  or  gift  books  the  volumes  will  be  specially 
bound  and  ornamented. 

Messrs.  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  are  issuing  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ouennell  the  second  volume  of  the  Everyday  Life 
Series.  This  deals  with  the  New  Stone,  Bronze,  arid  Early 
Iron  Ages,  and  completes  the  story  of  the  pre -historic  era, 
which  was  commenced  by  the  first  volume  on  “  The  Old 
Stone  Age.”  It.  sets  forth  in  brief  popular  fashion  results 
of  recent  research  and  discoveries,  and  is  illustrated  by 
upwards  of  90  drawings  by  the  authors,  of  field  work,  the 
household  arts,  weapons,  monuments,  etc.,  and  deals  with 
the  rise  and  evolution  of  metalworking,  pottery,  weaving 
and  the  great  megalithic  structures  which  culminated  in 
Stonehenge,  with  two  plates  of  costume  in  colour  by  Mrs. 
Quennell. 

The  Clarendon  Press  and  the  Oxford  University 
Press  publish  an  Autumn  List,  covering  a  wide  rahge  and 
including  a  volume  on  “  Rural  Education,”  by  A.  W.  Ashby 
and  Miss  Byles.  The  library  edition  of  “  Tudor  Church 
Music  ”  is  issued  in  ten  quarto  volumes,  each  complete  in 
itself,  and  Vol.  2,  which  is  announced,  deals  with  William 
Byrd. 

Messrs.  Bell’s  series  of  “  Handbooks  of  Commerce  and 
Finance,”  by  A.  Risdon  Palmer,  B.Sc.,  B.A.,  will  shortly  be 
completed  by  the  publication  of  Volumes  IV  and  V.  These 
Handbooks  have  been  planned  to  meet  the  need  for  a 
simple  and  realistic  presentation  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  commerce  and  finance,  suitable  not  only  for 
students  reading  for  examinations,  but  also  for  all  who  are 
engaged  in  business.  Volume  IV  deals  with  Banking, 
Stockbroking,  Currency  and  Exchange.  Volume  V  contains 
sections  on  the  use  and  application  of  logarithms  and  the 
Slide  Rule,  Annuities,  Mortality  Tables  and  Life  Insurance, 
the  Calculus  applied  to  Commercial  Problems,  etc. 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  announce  the 
completion  of  Dr.  Walmsley’s  “  Practical  Anatomy,”  and 
the  reduction  in  price  of  certain  school  books,  Bradley’s 
Arnold’s  Latin  Prose  Composition  coming  down  from  7s. 
to  6s.  A  new  volume  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Inge,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
is  the  second  series  of  “  Outspoken  Essays.” 

The  Cambridge  Press  are  publishing  the  second  volume 
of  the  "  Cambridge  History  of  Foreign  Policy  ”  (1783-1919) , 
and  the  first  volume  of  the  “  Cambridge  Ancient  History,” 
dealing  with.  Egypt,  Babylonia,  etc.  Professor  A.  N. 
Whitehead  has  written  a  small  book  on  ‘‘The  Principle  of 
Relativity,  with  Applications  to  Physical  Science.” 

The  Aldine  Publishing  Co.  have  issued  two  small 
volumes  at  the  low  price  of  sixpence,  containing  some 
excellent  plays  for  children.  Their  title  is  ‘‘  Plays  for  Little 
People,”  and  they  are  well  worth  consideration  by  teachers 
who  are  looking  for  plays  for  Christmas  entertainments. 

The  Educational  Bureau,  of  7,  Sicilian  Avenue, 
Southampton  Row,  London,  W\C.  1,  have  a  supply  of 
useful  files  for  school  use,  enabling  a  pupil  to  enter  notes  on 
loose  sheets  in  a  general  file,  for  distribution  later  into 
subject  files.  The  arrangement  is  extremely  practical  and 
the  prices  are  low  enough  to  compare  favourably  wdth  the 
ordinary  exercise  book. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 

The  “  Equal  Pay  Fallacy.” 

Dear  Sir, — Arguments  advanced  against  “  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  ”  are  often  equally  cogent  against  unequal  pay  for  unequal 
work.  Thus  the  arguments  of  the  article  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Educational  Times  may  be  modified  as  follows  : 

“  Whether  the  Miss  or  Mrs.  Smiths  in  the  profession  do  on  the 
whole  work  equal  to  or  inferior  than  the  Mr.  Smiths  do  must  ever 
remain  a  matter  of  opinion,  on  which  each  sex  will  claim  the 
privilege  of  deciding  in  its  own  favour  ”  (unless  the  rational 
conclusion  is  accepted  that  where  there  is  doubt  as  to  equality  or 
inequality,  there  is.  on  the  whole,  equality). 

The  writer  of  the  article  goes  on  to  object  that  pay  and  work 
cannot  “  be  really  commensurate,  because  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
finding  a  judge  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  done.” 
This  seems  to  be  an  argument  more  for  than  against  a  “  flat  rate 
of  payment.” 

Again,  the  appeal  for  "  a  salary  liberal  enough  to.  free  the 
teacher  from  financial  worries  ”  applies  to  all  teachers  alike. 
The  demand  for  higher  salaries  for  men  as  they  have  families  to 
support  is  a  more  serious  matter.  Neglecting  dependents  of 
women  (probably  rarer  than  those  of  men),  as  well  as  men 
without  dependents,  a  sex  salary  discrimination  might  be  effec¬ 
tive.  It  is  held,  however,  to  be  followed  by  most  undesirable 
consequences.  It  can  only  be  avoided  by  a  national  family 
allowance  applied  to  all  industries  and  professions  in  which  the 
problem  arises.  Some  evasion  of  inequality  of  pay  is  desirable 
because  the  cheapest  workers  are  preferentially  employed.  Men 
will  not  leave  a  profession  of  their  own  accord,  as  a  rule,  because 
their  salaries  are  slightly  reduced.  They  usually  can  undertake 
no  other.  They  may,  however,  be  forced  to  leave  it  by  dismissal 
if  they  certainly  receive  higher  salaries  while  it  is  only  a  “  matter 
of  opinion  ”  whether  they  do  better  work  or  not. 

The  same  objection  applies  to  pay  proportional  to  work  where 
an  exact  measure  is  wanting.  The  fact  is,  I  think,  that  the 
”  equal  pay  ”  party  does  not  demand  proportional  pay.  The 
phrase  ”  for  equal  work  ”  which  seems  to  indicate  this  is  unfor¬ 
tunate.  The  party  would  still  demand  equal  pay  on  the  above- 
mentioned  economic  grounds  even  if  inequality  of  work  were 
established.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  hold,  it  has  not  .been 
established.  They  do  not  mean  "  equal  pay,  because  the  work  is 
equal,”  but  ”  equal  pay  for  work  which  incidentally  happens  to 
be  equal.”  "  Equal  pay  for  equal  work  ”  makes  a  pleasing  jingle 
but  a  misleading  one. 

As  for  the  statement  that  with  “  a  flat  rate  of  payment,  with 
little  or  no  consideration  of  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the 
product  .  .  .  pride  in  the  quality  of  work  would  tend  to  disappear 
for  want  of  appreciation,”  surely  it  is  a  queer  kind  of  pride  in 
one’s  work  which  depends  on  what  is  paid  for  it.  One  usually 
associates  pride  in  work  with  indifference  as  to  payment. 

On  the  whole,  the  greater  danger  seems  to  lie  in  “  unequal  pay 
for  unequal  work  or  difference  of  sex.” 

Yours,  etc., 

95,  Woodstock  Road,  Oxford.  S.  C.  Sopote,  M.A. 

Circular  1286  (Board  of  Education). 

Full  Time  Service. 

Dear  Sir, — On  behalf  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Four 
Secondary  Associations  I  beg  to  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  which 
has  been  addressed  to  Local  Education  Authorities  and  to  the 
Chairmen  of  Governing  Bodies  of  Secondary  Schoo's,  regarding 
Circular  1286,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education,  dated  September 
22nd,  1922. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ruth  Young, 

G.  D.  Dunkerley, 

Joint  Hon.  Secretaries. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Governors. 

Dear  Sirs, — We  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  proposals 
of  the  Board  of  Education  as  to  full  time  service  of  teachers 
embodied  in  Circular  1268.  It  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that 
the  principles  suggested  in  that  Circular  are  at  present  merely 
under  consideration  by  the  Board,  who  state  that  ”  before  any 
decision  is  arrived  at,  they  would  be  glad  to  consider  any  obser¬ 
vations  which  the  Authority  or  Governing  Body  may  desire  to 
offer.  They  would  hope  to  receive  any  such  observations  by  the 
middle  of  October.” 


We  desire  to  lay  before  you  for  your  consideration  the  following 
resolutions  which  we  are  forwarding  to  the  Board,  and  to  express 
the  hope  that,  if  you  find  yourselves  in  agreement  therewith,  you 
will  take  action  on  similar  lines. 

1 .  This  Committee  considers  that  in  view  of  the  far-reaching 
character  of  the  proposals,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  secondary  schools,  the  period  of  time 
allowed  (till  the  middle  of  October)  is  far  too  short  for  the 
purpose. 

2.  The  Committee  takes  strong  exception  to  the  proposals  in 
clause  3  on  the  ground  that  they  entirely  fail  to  take  into 
account  the  many  activities,  other  than  teaching,  which  from 
an  essential  part  of  the  corporate  life  of  a  secondary  school, 
and  upon  which  the  Board  itself  has  always  rightly  laid  such 
great  stress. 

3.  The  Committee  believes  that,  in  view  of  the  great  variety 
both  in  types  of  secondary  schools  and  of  the  character  of 
their  work,  it  is  impossible  to  define  full  time  service  on  a 
basis  of  actual  teaching  hours  alone.  In  view  further  of  the 
fact  that  the  curricula  and  time  tables  of  the  schools  are 
submitted  Annually  to  the  Board  and  approved  by  them, 
the  Committee  most  strongly  urges  that,  for  the  ordinary 
members  of  a  staff,  the  only  practical  proof  of  full-time 
service  is  the  inclusion  of  a  teacher  in  the  Board’s  own  Staff 
Register  as  a  full-time  member  of  that  staff. 

4.  The  Committee  holds  the  view  that  Clause  8  is  not  only 
unjust,  but  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Acts,  1918  and  1922. 

The  Committee  has  also  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 
That,  if  new  Forms  of  Agreement  are  to  be  entered  into 
Teachers  Associations  should  be  consulted. 

We  are,  yours  faithfully, 

R.  F.  Ciiolmeley,  Chairman. 

Ruth  Young, 

G.  D.  Dunkerley, 

Joint  Hon.  Secretaries. 


Training  of  Teachers  in  Austria. 

In  spite  of  her  great  poverty,  Austria  is  keenly  interested 
in  education  and  the  training  of  teachers.  Although 
organised  only  in  1919  by  Dr.  Willibald  Kammel,  the 
Lehrer-akademie  or  Continuation-school  for  Teachers  in 
Vienna  'has  considerably  over  1,000  students,  all  of  whom 
are  already  teachers.  The  lectures  are  on  philosophy, 
pedagogy  (in  its  various  branches),  German  studies, 
geography,  history,  economics,  art -teaching,  physics, 
chemistry,  shorthand,  and  languages.  There  is  a  well 
fitted  psychological  laboratory,  a  seminar  for  pedagogics 
in  the  case  of  defectives,  and  other  similar  subjects.  This 
institute  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  University  (Hochschule 
fur  Erziehungswissenschaft)  before  long,  and  the  Italian 
and  Jugo-Slav  Governments  are  contemplating  similar 
institutes  on  the  model  of  the  College  in  Vienna. 

Storm  Centres. 

The  Devon  County  Council  have  asked  the  Government 
for  a  “  downward  revision  ”  of  the  Burnham  scales. 
The  notices  to  the  Gateshead  teachers  expired  on  31st 
October.  Sheffield,  Hartlepool,  South  Shields,  Ossett, 
and  other  districts  are  probable  storm  centres,  and  in 
London  the  date  of  revision  is  fast  approaching.  I  hear, 
as  regards  London,  action  is  already  being  taken  and 
efforts  are  in  progress  to  keep  Scale  IV  in  being  till  1925. 
I  am  assured,  however,  on  good  authority  there  is  small 
chance  of  this  being  done  unless  the  teachers  themselves 
volunteer  a  reduction  “  for  a  limited  period.”  Altogether 
there  is  promise  of  much  rough  weather. 
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LITERARY  SECTION. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS— EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL. 


BOOKS  AND  THE  MAN. 

Concerning  Whales. 

Recently  I  have  been  reading  a  most  excellent  boys’  story, 
entitled  “  She  Blows  !  And  Sparm  at  that.”  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  William  John  Hopkins,  and  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Constable.  I  am  sorry  for  the  boy  who  finds  it  dull 
or  for  the  grown-up  who  does  not  read  it.  Fathers  will  do 
well  to  buy  it  now,  read  it  in  secret,  and  present  it  as  a 
Christmas  gift  to  their  sons — if  they  can  bring  themselves 
to  separate  it  from  its  natural  companions  on  the  shelf, 
namely,  Herman  Melville’s  “  Moby  Dick  ”  and  Frank 
Bullen’s  ”  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot,”  and  perhaps  Mr.  J.  J. 
Bell’s  “  The  Whalers,”  which  describes  a  modern  and 
comparatively  mechanical  business  with  steamships  and 
harpoon  guns.  Mr.  Hopkins  gives  a  detailed  story  of  a 
voyage  on  a  New  Bedford  whaler  taken  by  a  boy  of  fifteen 
in  the  early  seventies.  Fifty  years  ago  New  Bedford  was 
the  centre  of  the  sperm  whale  fishery,  and  well-found  craft 
used  to  set  forth  on  a  leisurely  pilgrimage  lasting  for  three 
or  four  years,  visiting  all  the  well-known  “  grounds  ”  in  the 
effort  to  make  a  ”  full  ship  ”  of  perhaps  2,400  barrels  of 
sperm  oil  and  spermaceti,  not  to  mention  chance  finds  of 
ambergris.  The  young  hero  of  this  book  is  Tim  Taycox,  a 
fortunate  youth,  both  in  parentage  and  in  his  shipmates. 
The  good  ship  Clearchus  on  which  he  sailed,  was  free 
from  the  brutal  tyranny  which  oppressed  the  crew  of  Mr. 
Bullen’s  ship,  and  his  friend,  Captain  Nelson,  was  of  a  breed 
wholly  different  from  that  of  the  monomaniac  Ahab,  who 
pursued  Moby  Dick,  the  white  whale  of  Mr.  Melville’s 
powerful  and  stirring  narrative. 

Truly  the  cachalot,  or  sperm  whale — Physeter  macro- 
cephalus  to  the  learned — is  a  creature  of  fascinating  quality. 
Full  grown,  he  may  be  nearly  as  long  as  a  cricket  pitch, 
with  a  coating  of  blubber  weighing  half  a  ton,  and  a  lower 
jaw  furnished  with  two  score  of  conical  teeth  curving  back¬ 
wards  and  strong,  enough  to  crush  a  boat  as  a  boy  might 
crack  a  nut.  His  head  is  tough,  so  that  on  occasion  he 
has  been  known  to  sink  a  ship  by  ramming  her,  and  his 
strength  is  so  great  that  he  can  “  breach,”  or  hurl  himself 
bodily  out  of  the  water  by  the  powerful  drive  of  his  tail  or 

flukes .  Against  him  certain  men  of  Nantucket,  in  a 
ship  fiom  the  port  of  London,  were  the  first  to  advance  in 
mortal  combat.  It  was  a  bold  enterprise,  for  the  actual 
fight  was  carried  on  by  six  men,  launched  from  the  ship  in  a 
frail  boat  and  armed  only  with  harpoons  and  lances. 
Little  wonder  if  many  were  killed  in  such  hazardous 
ventures  and  if  the  story  of  their  deeds  remains  for  ever  a 
theme  for  writers  of  spirit.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  risen  to  the 
level  of  his  high  argument,  and  no  more  need  be  said  in 
commendation  of  his  work.  An  ingenious  teacher  will 
make  it  the  basis  for  an  agreeable  set  of  exercises  on  world 
geography.  I  have  tried  it  and  experienced  the  pleasure  of 
tracing  on  a  map  of  the  world  the  path  of  the  Clearchus  in 
her  slow  voyaging  from  the  Atlantic,  through  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Sunda  Passage,  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  hither  and 
thither  m  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  home  by  Cape  Horn. 
Of  the  adventures  en  route,  with  a  mutiny,  Chinese  pirates, 
and  fighting  whales,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  no  boy  can 
fail  to  enjoy  them.  Nor  will  he  fail  in  admiration  and 
esteem  for  old  Peter,  the  wise  and  skilful  seaman  who  makes 
a  model  of  the  Clearchus  in  whale  ivory  and  plays  the  part 
of  sage  counsellor  to  young  Tim.  The  note  of  kindlv  feeling, 
linked  with  dashing  courage  and  sustained  fortitude  is 
extremely  pleasant,  and  I  have  decided  to  place  "  She 
Blows  ahead  of  all  my  other  books  of  whaling  stories, 
as  being  the  most  agreeable  of  all. 

Silas  Birch. 


REVIEWS. 

Education. 

Fundamental  Conceptions  of  Psycho-analysis  :  by  A.  A. 
Brill,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Psycho-analysis  and  Abnormal 
Psychology,  New  York  University.  (George  Allen  and 
Unwin,  Ltd.,  London.  1922.  12s.  6d.  net.) 

Dr.  Brill  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  exponents 
of  psycho-analysis  in  the  United  States  ;  but  the  present  work 
differs  from  his  earlier  books,  since  its  material  is  taken  from 
lectures  given  in  an  elementary  course  in  the  department  of 
pedagogics  in  New  York  University,  which  is  primarily  intended 
for  those  who  are  occupying  themselves  with  problems  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  psychology. 

The  end  in  view  has  necessarily  modified  the  whole  character 
of  the  book.  Dr.  Brill’s  outlook  upon  the  medical  possibilities 
of  psycho-analysis  differs  very  markedly  from  that  of  the  many 
uninformed  enthusiasts  who  have  been  telling  us  so  often  and 
so  much  that  in  it  we  had  at  last  a  panacea  fordiseases  of  the  mind. 
He  regards  it  as  of  extremely  limited  application,  partly  because 
certain  forms  of  disease  are  not  amenable  to  the  treatment, 
partly  because  the  treatment  itself  is  so  protracted  and 
costly  that  it  cannot  become  accessible  to  those  who  are 
in  most  need  of  it  and  most  likely  to  benefit  by  it.  But,  he 
says,”  From  a  very  broad  experience  with  nervous  and  mental 
diseases,  I  feel  that  if  everybody  would  understand  this  ”  ( i.e ., 
the  fundamental  principles  of  psycho-analysis)  “all  mothers 
and  teachers  particularly,  we  could  reduce  nervous  and  mental 
diseases  as  much  as  we  have  reduced  diseases  of  smallpox  and 
typhoid.  We  are  not  afflicted  with  these  time-old  diseases  to-day 
because  we  know  what  produces  them  and  have  learnt  to  prevent 
them.  We  can  do  likewise  with  a  knowledge  of  the  psycho¬ 
analytic  principles.” 

This  conclusion  is  the  more  weighty  on  account  of  the 
moderation  with  which  the  claims  of  psycho-analysis  are  set 
forth.  And  few  will  dissent  from  the  conclusion  that,  if  these 
claims  on  behalf  of  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  conceptions 
of  psycho-analysis  can  be  substantiated,  such  knowledge  should 
be  accessible  to  parents  and  teachers. 

Dr.  Brill’s  book  not  only  makes  the  knowledge  accessible, 
but  in  a  form  to  which  no  exception  can  be  taken.  Whether 
the  writer  is  an  enthusiast  or  no  does  not  appear.  He  has 
collected  a  body  of  facts  that  have  come  under  his  personal  notice, 
and  has  selected  and  arranged  these  in  such  a  way  that  they 
naturally  prompt  the  inferences  he  makes  from  them.  The 
treatment  is  lucid  and  thorough.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book 
will  receive  in  this  country  the  recognition  it  deserves  from  those 
for  whom  it  has  been  written.  G.  H.  G. 

The  Teaching  of  General  Science  :  by  W.  L.  Eikenberry, 
(Univ.  of  Chicago  Press.  $2.) 

Though  this  book  is  meant  for  “teachers,  students  in  normal 
schools,  and  the  general  public,”  I  fear  the  general  public  will 
find  little  use  for  it.  Teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  find  in  it 
a  good  deal  to  interest  them.  The  thesis  of  the  author  is  that  the 
study  of  science  has  outstripped  the  teaching  of  it,  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  well-equipped  science  men  and  women  who  are  able 
to  communicate  their  knowledge.  Specialists  in  the  various 
sciences  are  being  produced  in  abundance,  but  there  is  a  dearth 
of  people  who  have  a  sufficiently  wide  knowledge  of  science 
to  give  an  introductory  course  in  general  science.  We  all  remem¬ 
ber  the  difficulty  Huxley  had  in  getting  the  teaching  public 
to  understand  what  was  meant  by  general  science.  He  invented 
the  subject  of  physiography  to  illustrate  what  he  meant,  and  he 
had  influence  enough  to  have  this  subject  prescribed  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  But,  unfortunately,  the  subject 
split  up  into  separate  compartments — mainly  astronomy  and 
elementary  physics,  with  a  dash  of  rudimentary  geology.  The 
same  trouble  seems  to  be  experienced  in  America  at  the  present 
moment,  and  Mr.  Eikenberry  deserves  well  of  his  craft  in  pro¬ 
ducing  this  helpful  volume,  whose  purpose  is  to  interpret  the 
movement  to  establish  experimentally  an  efficient  introductory 
course  in  science.  The  subject  is  treated  critically  as  well  as 
historically,  and  an  excellent  case  is  made  out  for  the  new  move¬ 
ment.  The  author’s  complaint  is  really  the  scientific  version  of 
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the  complaint  that  we  teach  languages  but  not  language.  The 
tendency  is  to  teach  sciences  rather  than  science,  and  Mr. 
Eikenberry’s  aim  is  to  make  such  a  beginning  that  the  scientific 
point  of  view  may  be  instilled  at  the  earliest  stages.  C.  C.  C. 

Dalton  Plan  Assignments  :  by  the  Staff  of  the  Streatham 
County  Secondary  School.  Vol.  I— English,  Geography, 
History.  2s.  net.  Vol.  II — Mathematics  and  Science. 
2s.  net.  (Bell  and  Sons.) 

These  two  little  volumes  are  valuable  out  of  all  propoition 
to  their  size.  They  have,  in  fact,  been  produced  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  for  the  public  demand  for  specimens  of  the 
work  done  at  the  Streatham  School  has  been  so  insistent  that  in 
sheer  self-defence  the  staff  had  to  prepare  these  assignments. 
The  demand  is  a  very  natural  one.  Teachers  are  hearing  all  the 
time  of  this  wonderful  new  development,  and  many  of  them  are 
willing  to  give  it  a  trial.  But  it  is  an  excellent  principle  that  a 
new  venture  should  only  be  entered  upon  after  all  due  precautions 
have  been  taken.  It  is  but  fair  that  those  who  have  blazed  a  trail 
should  give  some  help  to  those  who  wish  to  follow  it  up.  The 
Headmistress,  Miss  Bassett,  leads  off  with  an  admirable  intro¬ 
duction  dealing  with  The  Making  of  a  Good  Syllabus,  in  which 
her  usual  good  sense- and  keen  insight  are  manifest.  The  three- 
grade  syllabus — lower,  middle  and  higher — seems  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  working  arrangement  in  all  the  subjects  except 
mathematics,  in  which  two  grades  are  found  to  be  enough. 
Miss  Bassett  lays  down  the  excellent  principle  that  every  child 
should  be  encouraged  to  undertake  one  middle  or  higher  grade 
course  in  at  least  one  subject.  She  is  rightly  afraid  of  the  evil 
effects  of  suggesting  to  the  boy  at  school  that  he  is  permanently 
the  under  dog. 

Those  who  contribute  the  actual  specimen  assignments 
are  at  some  pains  to  make  it  clear  that  they  do  not  regard  their 
work  as  providing  models.  This  modesty  is  commendable, 
though  most  readers  will  be  willing  to  admit  that  the  disclaimer 
is  hardly  necessary.  What  is  given  calls  for  no  apology.  It  is 
the  result  of  actual  experience  and  has  all  the  advantages  that 
come  from  an  initial  speculative  plan  modified  by  the  corrections 
of  trial  and  error.  The  introductory  comments  of  the  various 
contributors  regarding  the  subjects  for  which  they  make  them¬ 
selves  responsible  are  often  illuminating.  The  general  impression 
one  gets  is  that  the  system  has  been  applied  with  much  success, 
and  that  this  is  due  as  much  to  the  new  point  of  view  of  the 
teachers  as  to  the  mere  technique  of  the  new  plan.  A  training 
in  the  effective  use  of  books  by  the  youngsters  is  one  of  the  best 
results,  and  this  is  an  excellent  corrective  to  the  rather  irrational 
tirade  that  is  at  present  in  full  swing  regarding  “  bookishness.” 
We  do  not  want  to.get  rid  of  books,  but  we  do  want  to  learn 
to  use  them  wisely.  It  is  quite  evident  from  these  assignments 
that  experiment  has  shown  the  mistresses  that  text-books  have 
still  a  place  in  the  school,  though  the  form  of  these  books  may 
have  to  be  changed  materially  in  order  to  produce  the  best  results 
under  the  new  plan.  J.  A. 

The  French  Tradition  in  Education  :  by  H.  C.  Barnard. 

(Cambridge  University  Press.  10s.  6d.  net). 

Mr.  Barnard’s  scholarly  works  on  the  Post-Royalists  have  led 
us  to  judge  him  by  a  very  high  standard,  but  I  may  say  at  once 
that  he  has  more  than  justified  the  expectations  his  previous 
writings  have  raised.  His  purpose  here  is  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in 
the  ordinary  English  reader’s  knowledge  of  French  educational 
history.  Dr.  F.  P.  Graves  has  given  us  an  excellent  account  of 
Peter  Ramus,  and  Rashdall’s  account  of  the  University  of  Paris 
is  recognised  as  a  classic.  Yet  Mr.  Barnard  in  his  first  chapter 
deals  with  these  two  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  make  an  entirely 
original  presentation.  Further,  he  uses  this  material  as  a  basis 
for  a  further  treatment  of  the  University  at  a  later  stage  with 
Rollin,  this  time,  as  the  central  figure. 

All  the  essential  aspects  of  education  are  treated  in  these 
pages — pre-school  education,  elementary  education,  secondary 
education,  college  education,  university  education,  and  even 
private  education.  Some  of  us  would  certainly  prefer  that  the 
work  should  be  treated  under  these  heads,  but  Mr.  Barnard  has 
elected  to  adopt  the  plan  of  working  by  types,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  makes  a  brilliant  application.  He  combines 
the  dramatic  with  the  expository  in  a  very  effective  way. 

We  are  made  to  feel,  as  we  turn  over  these  pages,  that  we  are 
being  led  by  a  man  who  is  at  home  in  schoolrooms.  His  keen 
eye  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  points  that  may  have  a  modern  applica¬ 
tion.  His  remarks  on  professional  etiquette  on  pp.  42-46  will 


interest  the  practical  teacher,  while  on  many  points  readers 
will  be  surprised  how  far  back  some  of  their  everyday  problems 
go.  The  direct  method  (p.  60),  the  place  of  the  young  master 
fresh  from  college  (p.  169),  the  luring  of  candidates  into  the  pro¬ 
fession  by  early  subsidies  (p.  193)  are  cases  in  point.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Barnard’s  most  striking  contributions  are  those  on  the 
Oratorians  and  on  de  la  Chalotais.  In  both  instances  an  excellent 
case  is  made  out  for  a  position  of  greater  importance  in  the  history 
of  education.  The  two  women  treated  in  the  text — -Anne  de 
Xainctonge  and  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure — are  perhaps 
mounted  on  pedestals  a  size  or  two  above  what  is  justifiable. 
But  one  cannot  but  admire  the  skilful  way  in  which  their  case 
is  presented,  and  the  success  of  the  author’s  efforts  to  correlate 
these  women  with  the  general  stream  of  educational  development. 

The  general  effect  of  the  book  is  one  of  scholarly  thoroughness 
combined  with  human  interest.  Several  most  useful  appendices 
add  to  the  value  of  the  book,  as  do  also  a  couple  of  maps  and  an 
excellent  index.  S.  K. 

English . 

Training  in  Literary  Appreciation.  F.  H.  Pritchard. 

(Harrap  and  Co.  2s.  6d.) 

There  is  undoubtedly,  thanks  to  our  system  of  education,  a 
large  number  of  people  to  whom  books  are  merely  so  many 
pages  of  printed  matter,  and  to  whom  reading  means  merely 
recognising  the  printed  words  and,  possibly,  having  some  under¬ 
standing  of  what  they  say  ;  and  to  whom  the  terms  “  good  ” 
and  “  bad,”  as  applied  to  books,  have  reference  only  to  the 
subject  matter. 

Mr.  Pritchard’s  book  is  designed  to  give  the  reader  the  power 
of  discrimination,  to  educate  his  taste  in  literature  We  agree 
with  him  that  in  all  art  taste  implies  some  knowledge  of  crafts¬ 
manship,  and  that  many  people  may  be  led  by  a  course  of  training 
to  see  new  meaning  and  new  beauty  in  works  which,  if  not  entirely 
unintelligible,  formerly  made  little  or  no  appeal.  But  this  kind 
of  thing  can  be  overdone,  and  there  may  be  a  danger  of  the  pupil 
becoming  too  mechanical  in  his  appreciation  and  losing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  spontaneous  j oy  which  he  instinctively  feels  in  fine 
writing.  The  danger  is,  perhaps,  not  very  real,  and  Mr. 
Pritchard  has  certainly  given  us  a  most  suggestive  little  book 
which  will  be  very  helpful  to  teachers  of  English.  His  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  and  the  chapters  on'”  Personality  and  Style  ” 
and  ”  The  Sublime  ”  are  specially  valuable.  Each  chapter  is 
supplemented  by  a  series  of  exercises,  together  with  suggestions 
for  illustrative  reading  A  list  of  books  for  reference  and  further 
study  and  a  useful  index  complete  the  volume.  P.M.G. 

St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  :  by  William  Canton.  (Harrap . 

2s.  6d.) 

The  author  of  “  A  Child’s  Book  of  Saints  ”  has  again  given  us  a 
charming  study  of  mysticism.  His  chief  source  of  information 
is  the  biography  of  the  saint  by  Dietrich,  who  made  it  his  pious 
life-work  to  collect  all  the  facts  about  her  that  he  could,  at  first 
hand,  verifying  them  at  the  expense  of  infinite  time  and  trouble  ; 
and  as  there  were  still  alive  many  people  who  had  known  her 
intimately,  his  book  is  full  of  local  colour  and  detail,  which  has 
been  most  happily  preserved  in  the  present  volume. 

The  whole  life  of  this  young  girl  (for  she  was  not  twenty-four 
when  she  died)  reads  like  a  romance,  and  it  is  filled  with  the 
“  new  joy  in  religion  ”  of  which  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  the 
greatest  exponent.  Her  gallant  young  husband  is  here  depicted 
as  the  ardent  lover  of  a  saintly  child- wife,  which  he  really  was, 
sharing  in  her  devotions,  and  protecting  her,  as  well  as  his  mili¬ 
tary  duties  permitted,  from  hostile  criticism  and  worldly 
thwarting.  (Too  often  he  is  represented  as  a  burly,  bearded  man, 
naturally  irritated  by  her  austerities  and  over-lavish  generosities.) 

We  cannot  but  deplore,  however,  the  fact  that  he  gave  per¬ 
mission  to  Master  Conrad  (the  stern,  fanatical  Papal  Envoy) 
to  exact  from  Elizabeth  a  promise  that  she  would  obey  him  as  her 
confessor  ”  in  all  things  that  did  not  touch  her  husband’s 
authority.”  This  promise  Conrad  used  with  utter  relentlessness, 
”  in  good  zeal  and  intent,”  especially  during  her  widowhood  ; 
and  to  it  was  due  all  the  harsh  and  even  brutal  discipline  that 
soon  killed  the  poor,  good  girl. 

In  spite  of  the  gloomy  note  he  introduced,  the  story  of 
Elizabeth  glows  with  all  the  beauty  of  a  life  absorbed  in  love 
for  God  and  man. 

The  book  is  enriched  by  some  admirable  illustrations  in  colour 
by  Miss  E.  Brickdale. 
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Classics. 

Translation  and  Translations  :  Theory  and  Practise  :  by 
by  J.  P.  Postgate.  (G.  Bell.  6s.  net.) 

A  book  from  Dr.  Postgate  is  always  welcome  ;  and  when  he 
deals  with  a  subject  such  as  the  practice  of  translation,  which  is 
of  interest  to  most  students  of  literature,  he  is  especially  helpful. 
This  volume,  as  its  title  implies,  falls  into  two  parts  of  about 
equal  length.  The  first  hundred  pages  set  forth  the  theory, 
with  copious  examples  of  what  to  follow  and  what  to  shun. 
The  second  hundred  consists  of  examples  from  Dr.  Postgate’s 
own  pen,  Retrospective  and  Prospective  Translations,  as  he  calls 
them,  in  other  words,  translations  from  Latin  into  English — 
comparatively  few  of  these — and  translations  from  English  into 
Latin  and  Greek,  seventy-eight  versions,  some  already  known  to 
readers  of  “  Cambridge  Compositions,”  which*  are  as  good 
examples  as  one  could  desire  of  the  most  distinctive  feature  of 
English  scholarship. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  book  is  that  to  which,  unfortunately, 
most  readers  will  turn  first — the  ten  pages  of  verse  translation 
into  English.  Dr.  Postgate  is  not  a  poet  nor,  apparently,  does  he 
think  it  necessary  to  be  a  poet  to  venture  on  verse  translation 
(pp.  101,  102),  preferring  in  this  matter  the  judgment  of  Professor 
Lewis  Campbell  to  that  of  Dryden.  His  first  pieces  are  four  odes 
of  Horace,  and  in  each  of  them  there  is  abundance  of  curious 
infelicities.  “  Thou  shun’st  me,  Chloe  ”  suggests  a  railway 
station,  and  “  Maiden  for  a  husband  ripe,  follow  thy  dam  no 
more  ”  is  surely  curious  language  to  use  to  a  young  girl.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  translate  Horace,  and  it  could  be  wished  that 
Dr.  Postgate  had  given  a  list  of  authors  whom  the  young  aspirant 
would  do  well  to  avoid.  After  Horace  we  have  four  rather 
colourless  passages  from  Lucian  in  blank  verse,  and  this  section 
concludes  with  translating  into  English  and  Latin  of  Plato’s 
two  epigrams  addressed  to  the  boy  Aster.  Why  is  it  that  trans¬ 
lators  from  the  thousands  of  poems  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
always  choose  these  two,  which  have  already  been  done  once 
for  all  by  a  great  poet  ?  Surely  Dr.  Postgate  does  not  consider 
that  his  jingle — - 

“  Star-gazing,  Stella  ?  Oh,  were  I  yon  skies, 

To  look  upon  thee  with  a  myriad  eyes  ” — 
is  an  improvement  upon  Shelley  ? 

Two  minor  points.  Lovers  of  Mozart  will  smile  to  see  “  Voi 
che  sapete  ”  quoted  as  ‘‘an  Italian  song,  whose  authorship  is 
unknown  to  me”  (p.  39).  The  criticism  of  Tennyson  (p.  27) 
seems  hardly  just :  does  not  the  word  ‘‘  touch’d  ”  imply  that 
Iphigenia  was  not  actually  killed,  but  that  at  the  last  instant 
a  victim  was  substituted  ?  F.  A.  W. 


Mathematics. 

An  Arithmetic  of  Citizenship  :  by  E.  Riley,  B.Sc.,  and  J.  Riley, 
B.Sc.  pp.  124X30.  Teachers’  Edition.  Limp  cloth, 
2s.  6d.  (Sidgwick  and  Jackson.) 

This  useful  little  book  is  exactly  what  its  title  declares.  It 
gives  “  sums  ”  based  on  Insurance  Tables,  the  Super  Tax,  the 
28s.  duty  on  cocoa,  the  £5  on  a  36-gal.  beer-barrel,  the  8d.  per 
lb.  on  tea,  the  33J  per  cent,  on  clocks  and  watches  ;  and  so  forth. 
A  class  that  used  this  book,  even  as  an  accessory,  would  get  a 
very  good  working  knowledge  of  the  details  of  central  and  local 
public  finance  ;  and  that,  we  take  it,  is  the  aim  of  the  authors. 

R.  J. 

Bell’s  Mathematical  Tables  :  by  L.  Silverstein,  Ph.D. 
pp.  250.  16s.  net.  (Geo.  Bell  and  Sons.) 

This  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I  (pp.  1-68)  gives 
the  usual  mathematical  tables.  Logarithm  numbers  and 
trigonometric  functions  are  five-figured,  degrees  being  subdivided 
into  a  hundred  parts.  Auxiliary  six -figured  tables  are  given 
between  0°  and  5°  and  between  85°  and  90°. 

Part  II  contains  a  collection  of  mathematical  formulae, 
definitions  and  theorems,  together  with  tables  of  the  more 
important  special  functions,  such  as  elliptic  integrals,  Bersel 
functions,  spherical  harmonies,  and  Fresnel  integrals ;  the 
needs  of  the  mathematician,  but  in  pa.ticular  of  the  theoretical 
physicist,  have  determined  the  selection.  There  are  also  short 
accounts  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the  vector,  the 
quaternion  and  the  tensor  calculus,  occupying,  roughly,  the  last 
twenty-five  pages  of  the  book.  It  may  be  added  that  paper, 
print,  and  spacing  are  admirable.  This  book  will  stand  alone, 
in  English,  for  its  purpose,  and  should  prove  useful  to  students 
of  these  subjects.  H,P.S, 


Geography. 

The  Journal  of  Geography.  A  Magazine  for  Teachers. 

Jan. -May,  1922. 

We  have  received  five  issues  of  this  journal,  a  publication 
intended  primarily  for  American  teachers.  English  teachers 
who  aie  teaching  the  geography  of  America  will  find  it  useful, 
as  it  contains  American  information  not  easily  obtainable 
elsewhere.  In  the  issues  of  January  to  May  we  note  as  specially 
valuable  :  Environment  in  the  History  of  American  Agriculture  ; 
Farms  and  Farming  in  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  Valley  ;  and 
The  Seaports  of  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 
The  last  of  these  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  reasons 
why  Los  Angeles  has  now  become  a  bigger  place  than  San 
Francisco.  The  annual  subscription  to  the  Journal  is  $2.50, 
post  included.  The  business  office  is  2249,  Calumet  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

The  Scope  of  School  Geography  :  R.  N.  R.  Brown,  O.  J.  R. 

Howarfh,  J.  McFarlane.  (Clarendon  Press.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

Three  authors,  each  a  man  of  repute,  have  condensed  something 
of  their  experience  and  their  opinions  into  a  little  book  of  150 
pages.  It  is  not  often  that  so  many  men  are  employed  in  the 
making  of  so  small  a  book.  Equally  true  is  it  that  there  are  few 
small  books  which  contain  so  much  common  sense  per  square 
inch.  The  introduction  states  that  the  book  is  concerned  only 
with  laying  down  the  boundaries  of  geography  in  its  application 
to  Secondary  School  teaching.  While  the  secondary  school 
teacher  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  book  in  question,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  primary  school  teacher  ought  certainly  to  be 
familiar  with  its  contents.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
contents  of  the  book,  because  every  page  is  packed  with  practical 
hints,  wise  thinking  and,  incidentally,  much  useful  knowledge. 

Chemistry. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Chemistry  of  Plant  Products. 

Vol.  II — Metabolic  Processes  :  by  P.  Haas  and  T.  G.  Hill. 

(Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  pp.  viii+140.  7s.6d.net.) 

In  writing  this  volume  the  authors  were  confronted  with  two 
alternatives,  namely,  either  to  give  as  full  an  account  as  possible 
of  the  literature,  or  to  give  such  an  account  as  would  form  the 
basis  for  further  study.  The  latter  alternative  was  chosen,  and 
the  authors  have  been  eminently  successful  in  dealing  with  the 
subject  in  such  a  way  that  the  student,  after  reading  the  book, 
should  be  stimulated  to  prosecute  his  enquiries  further. 

After  an  introduction,  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  :  The 
Synthesis  of  Fats,  Carbohydrates  and  Proteins  ;  Respiration 
and  Growth.  The  treatment  is  quite  up  to  date,  even  the  recent 
work  of  Baly  and  Heilbron  being  included.  T.  S.  P. 


Biology. 

Essentials  of  Zoology  :  by  Alexander  Meek,  D.Sc. 

(Longmans.  10s.  6d.  net.) 

The  book  is  quite  conventional ;  types  of  animals  are  chosen 
with  the  object  of  giving  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  group 
by  a  particular  study  of  a  typical  member  of  that  group.  The 
syllabus  covered  is  suitable  for  the  intermediate  B.Sc.  and  the 
First  M.B.  examinations. 

We  feel  that  the  work  is  just  an  addition  to  an  already  large 
collection  of  books  suitable  for  first  year  students.  There  is 
nothing  which  would  lead  us  to  regard  the  present  volume  as 
being  either  inferior  or  superior  to  its  predecessors. 

The  arrangement  and  the  illustrations,  however,  deserve 
favourable  mention. 

History. 

A  History  of  England  :  The  Nineteenth  Century  and 

After  (1815-1921)  :  by  Cyril  E.  Robinson.  pp.  363. 

Fifteen  maps  and  plans.  Index.  (Methuen.  5s.) 

This  is  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  History 
of  England.  It  is  alive  and  readable.  Such  passages  as  that 
describing  the  attack  on  Peel  in  1846,  with  its  picture  of  “  this 
London  Jew  ”  (Disraeli)  upholding  the  Church,  are  vivid  and 
arresting.  The  years  since  1914  have  been  allotted  over  a  fifth 
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of  the  whole  book,  but  for  this,  the  writer  says  “  I  make  no 
apology  ;  on  the  rising  generation  their  claim  is  paramount.” 
That  is  true  enough.  The  only  differences  that  could  fairly 
arise  would  be  on  the  character  of  the  remembrance  ;  and  here, 
as  throughout,  the  author’s  attitude  is  apart  from  all  positions 
that  could  be  called  extreme.  R.  J. 

Outlines  of  British  History  :  by  G.  B.  Smith,  M.A.,  Chief 
History  Master  of  Repton  School,  pp.  224  +292  (516). 
Index,  ap,  and  time  charts.  (Arnold.  6s.  ;  or  in  two 
parts,  3s.  6d.  each.) 

This  is  a  school  history  on  familiar  lines,  covering  in  the  first 
part  the  years  before  1603,  and  in  the  second  the  years  between 
1603  and  1914.  The  Great  War  is  not  treated.  The  writer  has 
kept  befoie  him  the  idea  of  selection,  and  the  aim  of  presenting 
a  story  that  is  not  encumbered  by  too  many  details.  ”  To 
prevent  the  impression  left  on  the  reader’s  mind  being  too  vague  ” 
he  has  put  a  few  dates  at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  headed  his 
paragraphs,  and  added  a  time  chart  of  a  dozen  pages.  R.  J. 

The  Story  of  Mankind  :  by  Hendrik  van  Loon.  pp.  490. 
142  illustrations  and  maps.  Index.  (Harrap  and  Co. 
12s.  6d.  net.) 

This  is  a  very  breezy  book,  from  the  frontispiece  of  the  solar 
system,  with  our  earth  labelled  out  of  its  insignificance,  to  the 
tailpiece  at  the  end.  It  is  written  for  boys  and  girls,  and  we 
think  that  many  of  them  will  enjoy  its  gusto,  though  some  will 
cast  critical  glances  at  the  author’s  sketchy  illustrations,  and 
say  :  ‘‘I  can  draw  better  than  that  !  ” 

Mr.  Van  Loon  thinks  that  historians  have  ignored  two  vital 
considerations.  The  first  is  “  the  continuity  of  life  and  events,” 
and  here  he  makes  honourable  exception  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 
It  seems  that  Mr.  van  Loon  does  not  know  his  Marvin — and 
there  are  some  others  !  But  “  the  second  vital  consideration  ” 
draws  our  attention  from  the  first,  for  it  is  ”  that  history  should 
be  presented  without  dignity.”  Hence  this  breeziness  and  these 
quaint  drawings.  Hence  the  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the 
Draconian  laws  by  the  phrase  “  there  would  not  have  been  rope 
enough  to  hang  all  the  criminals,”  and  the  statement  that  “the 
Greeks  thought  water  only  useful  for  the  purposes  of  swimming 
and  sailing.”  Hence  an  apology — or  apologia — for  the  use  of 


words  of  more  than  one  syllable  (p.  221).  In  writing  “  history 
without  dignity  ”  you  may  be  colloquial  ;  you  may  almost  be 
slangy. 

There  is,  in  all  this,  vigour  and  vividness.  It  may  have  (and 
has)  the  effect  at  times  of  a  stunt  rather  than  a  sober  sketch. 
It  may  suggest  that  the  historical  background  is  being  set  for  a 
scenario.  The  rush  may  recall  the  wild  dashes  of  cowboys  on  a 
film  of  the  Wild  West.  But  the  pages  are  vivid,  arresting,  and 
alive.  An  American  reviewer  might  say  that  there  are  no  flies 
on  Mr.  van  Loon  ;  perhaps  it  has  already  been  said. 

To  these  “  values  ”  in  the  book  we  may  add  two  more.  One 
is  the  advantage  that  comes  from  the  fact  of  Mr.  van  Loon  being 
a  Hollander  with  an  American  and  rather  cosmopolitan  training 
and  experience.  There  follows  naturally  a  way  of  looking  at 
the  events  of  British  history,  and  an  arranging  of  their  pro¬ 
portions  of  significance,  that  has  a  clear  quality  of  value  in  a  time 
of  over-stimulated  patriotism.  The  other  matter  is  a  tribute 
to  the  publisher — for  12s.  6d.  is  a  very  low  price  to-day  for  such 
a  volume. 

Criticism  will  gather  first  round  Mr.  van  Loon’s  own  illustra¬ 
tions.  They  are  sometimes  sheer  scribbles  ;  they  do  not  always 
add  to  the  story  told  in  the  text  ;  and  they  are  arresting  chiefly 
because  they  are  unusual.  The  final  verdict  must  be  given  by 
the  children  to  whom  the  work  is  offered.  The  same  explanation, 
or  excuse,  is  to  hand  for  the  presentation  of  disputed  views  as  if 
they  were  settled — the  account  of  Solon,  for  example.  A  juvenile 
audience  always  prefers  a  definite  statement  that  does  not  make 
the  action  halt  and  stamnier.  Still,  history  is  history. 

There  is  a  great  striving  after  making  the  whole  matter  easy 
and  simple.  Mr.  Wells’s  “  Outline,”  for  example,  or  Mr. Marvin’s 
”  Living  Past,”  are  frightfully  difficult  and  academic  by  com¬ 
parison.  And  thus  the  whole  question  is  raised  again  :  how  far 
must  or  should  we  give  children  what  they  like  rather  than  what 
we  think  they  need  ? 

Meanwhile,  the  first  question  waits  to  be  answered  :  will  the 
children  like  it  ?  We  think,  as  we  have  said,  that  many  of  them 
will  like  it  ;  and  that  is  much  to  say.  Whether  we  are  willing 
to  count  this  “  much  ”  as  ”  enough  ”  will  depend  on  our  answer 
to  the  general  question  just  stated.  R.  J. 


INTELLIGENCE  TESTS 


GRCTJP  TESTS  OF 
INTELLIGENCE, 

By  Philip  Boswood  Ballard,  M.A., 
D.Litt. 

The  author  has  not  only  described 
and  criticized  the  numerous  group 
tests  in  use  in  America,  but  has  also 
given  four  complete  sets  of  group 
tests  of  his  own,  which  will  enable  a 
teacher  to  measure  the  intelligence  of 
all  the  pupils  in  his  class  in  about  an 
hour  and  a  half.  These  tests  are 
simple  to  give  and  simple  to  mark. 

“  This  Book  embodies  the  clearest  and  most 
practical  presentation  of  the  subject  yet  offered.” 

— Times  Educational  Supplement. 

Numerous  Illustrations.  Cloth,  6s .  net. 

MENTAL  TESTS. 

By  Philip  Boswood  Ballard,  M.A., 
D.Litt. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  make  the 
teacher  his  own  critic,  and  it  incorpor¬ 
ates  Mr.  Cyril  Burt’s  revision  of  Binet’s 
Tests,  together  with  their  detailed 
application  to  the  subjects  of  the 
curriculum. 

“  Teachers  should  read  this  book,  for  it  is 
uniquely  offered  to  them  by  an  inspector  that 
they  may  the  better  be  provided  with  weapons 
against  himself.” 

— Times  Educational  Supplement. 

Third  impression.  Cloth.  6s.  net. 

TEST  MATERIAL. 

From  “  Group  Tests  of  Intelligence.” 

“  Picture  Tests  ”  from  pages  91  and  93,  re¬ 
produced  10x7,  at  Is.  9d.  per  dozen  sets. 

“Chelsea  Tests”  from  pages  117  to  128,  in 
pamphlet  form  at  6d.  each.  In  quantities  3s. 
per  dozen  net. 

“  Columbian  Tests,”  pp.  104-111,  in  pamphlet 
form.  Price  3d.  each  net ;  or  2s.  net  per  dozen. 

“  Crichton  Tests,”  pp.  131-133,  in  pamphlet 
form.  Price  Is.  3d.  net  per  dozen. 

From  “  Mental  Tests.” 

“  One  Minute  Reading  Test,”  at  Is.  6d.  for 

25  copies. 

“  Silent  Reading  Test  ”  (with  the  Completion 
Test),  at  2s.  6d.  for  25  copies. 

HODDER  &  STOUGHTON, 

LTD.,  St.  Paul’s  House,  Warwick  Square,  LONDON,  E.C.  4. 

MODERN  DEVELOPMENTS  in  EDUCATIONAL  PRACTICE 

By  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D., 

Sometime  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

“  Professor  Adams  has  produced  a  perfect  Baedeker  for  the  big  and  puzzling  world  of  modern  education.” 

— The  Nation  and  The  Athenaeum. 

“  Professor  Adams’  book  is  likely  to  be  a  standard  work  for  many  years  to  come.” — ’Teachers’  World. 

Second  Impression  Immediately.  Cloth.  312  pp.  6s.  net. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  PRESS,  LTD.,  17,  WARWICK  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 
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Art. 

Elementary  Artistic  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body  :  J.  Fau. 
Translated  and  edited  by  C.  Carter  Blake,  D.Sc.  (Balliere, 
Tindall  and  Cox.  5s.) 

A  Manual  of  Artistic  Anatomy  :  John  C.  L.  Sparkes.  Revised 
and  enlarged  by  W.  H.  Gates,  A.R.C.A.  (Balliere,  Tindall 
and  Cox.  10s.  6d.) 

After  being  out  of  print  for  many  years,  Fau’s  well-known 
work  has  now  been  re-issued, 

The  book  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  excellence  of  the  engravings. 
There  is  an  explanatory  text  for  each  plate,  which  sets  out  very 
clearly  the  attachments  and  functions  of  the  muscles.  The 
art  student  will  find  the  present  issue  a  very  useful  reference  book. 

Mr.  Sparkes’  manual,  as  revised  and  enlarged  by  Mr.  Gates, 
is  a  more  pretentious  volume,  the  first  half  of  which  consists  of 
'descriptive  text,  and  the  latter  half  of  illustrative  plates.  The 
text  contains  the  matter  usually  given  in  lectures  to  the  Life 
Class  in  a  School  of  Art,  and  is  illustrated  by  some  useful 
anatomical  diagrams,  though  the  drawing  of  these  leaves  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired.  The  plates  in  the  second  half  are  remarkably 
clear,  and  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  muscles  are  well  shown. 
The  volume  will  be  useful  to  teachers  and  students  of  figure 
drawing. 

Elementary  Perspective  :  by  H.  J .  Dennis.  (Balliere,  Tindall 
and  Cox.  3s,  6d.) 

This  is  a  treatise  on  the  science  of  perspective  as  we  knew  it 
in  the  days  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South 
Kensington,  and  for  this  branch  of  perspective  the  book  is  useful 
enough.  But  we  feel  the  art  student  of  to-day  would  be  better 
served  by  a  somewhat  different  and  more  pictorial  treatment 
of  the  subject,  including  the  perspective  of  shadows  and  reflec¬ 
tions.  Such  a  volume  would  be  more  useful  for  those  students 
whose  desire  is  rather  to  make  pictures  than  to  solve  scientific 
problems. 

Music. 

Rhythmic  Suggestions  :  by  Marguerite  H.  Gillard.  (J.  Saville 
and  Co.,  London.  4s.  6d.  net.) 

In  a  foreword  the  writer  explains  that  the  book  is  “  not  in¬ 
tended  as  an  exhaustive  study  on  rhythmic  work,"  but  is  "  for 
those  who, while  wishing  to  take  rhythmic  work  with  their  children 
in  school,  yet  find  it  difficult  to  set  about  a  beginning.” 

Part  I  deals  with  lessons  in  ear-training  and  memory-training 
in  the  babies’  room,  followed  by  chapters  on  tune,  time,  ex¬ 
pression,  etc.,  and  showing  in  a  somewhat  new  and  interesting 
way  how  the  rhythmic  sense  of  young  children  may  be  nurtured 
and  developed. 

Part  II  deals  with  conducting  (not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
beating  time  with  a  stick),  counterpoint,  canon,  simple  analysis, 
interpretation,  and  harmony.  These  titles  to  the  chapters 
sound  somewhat  forbidding  to  the  ordinary  teacher  of  young 
children,  but  the  compiler  of  the  work  has  done  it  herself  and 
shows  very  fully  how  other  people,  even  quite  ovdinavy  teachers, 
can  go  and  do  likewise.  The  illustrations  used  and  the  exercises 
and  the  alternatives  suggest  various  interesting  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  points  mentioned.  As  an  introduction  to  rhythmics 
the  book  is  a  valuable  aid.  A.  G. 

Song  Devices  and  Jingles  :  by  Eleanor  Smith.  (Geo.  S. 
Harrap  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

This  is  a  delightful  production,  and  contains  about  100  short 
songs,  nursery  rhymes,  and  jingles  suitable  for  school  or  home. 
It  is  intended  for  use  among  little  children,  and  is  beautifully 
illustrated  in  black  and  white,  and  contains  eight  full  page 
pictures  in  colour.  The  various  collections  are  grouped  under 
“  Dialogues,"  “  Rhythmic  games,”  “  Songs,”  and  “  Greetings.” 
Besides  offering  a  large  number  of  happy  little  songs — short, 
and  easily  memorised  by  the  little  ones  for  whom  they  have  been 
written — the  book  would  prove  a  very  acceptable  Christmas 
or  birthday  gift.  A.  G. 

New  Unison  and  Part  Songs  for  School  Use. 

In  a  parcel  received  from  Messrs.  J.  Curwen  and  Sons  are  the 
following  : — "  If  you  meet  a  fairy  ”  (by  Dorothy  Howell,  4d.), 
“  Croakle  and  Quackle  ”  (by  Martin  Sha/vy,  4d.),  “  Butterflies  ” 
(by  Martin  Shaw,  4d. — a  light  and  delicate  unison  song,  admir¬ 
ably  treated),  “  The  Cockyolly  Song  ”  (also  by  Martin  Shaw,  4d.), 
“  If  no  one  ever  marries  me  ”  (unison  song  for  girls,  by  Felix 
White,  4d.),  ‘‘Jenny  Wien”  and  “Playgrounds”  (both  by 


Felix  White,  4d.  each),  and  “  Marriage  Song  ”  (three  part  song, 
by  Felix  White,  6d.,  for  female  voices  unaccompanied),  “  The 
Shepherd’s  Holiday  ”  (two  parts — in  canon — by  E.  Markham  Lee, 
4d.),  and  "  To  Blossoms  ”  (three  parts  for  female  voices, 
accompanied,  6d.).  All  the  above  are  well  written  and 
moderately  easy.  A.  G. 

Philosophy. 

Plato  :  by  A.  E.  Taylor.  (“  Philosophies  Ancient  and  Modern  ” 
Series.)  pp.  151,  (Constable.  2s.  net.) 

This  is  a  good  little  book  in  a  good  series.  A  book  on  Plato 
should  either  be  for  the  few  who  know  their  Plato,  in  Greek  or 
in  English  ;  or  for  those  who  know  of  him,  and  wish  to  know 
more  ;  or  for  those  whose  interest  lies  in  philosophy  as  such. 
There  is  reasonable  satisfaction, here  for  all  three  classes.  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  certain  class — rather  to  be  called  a  discreet  group 
than  a  class — of  readers,  not  coincident  with  any  one  of  these 
and  large  enough  (slightly  pitiable  enough  also)  to  be  specially 
considered.  It  may  be  fairly  described  as  containing  those 
whose  interest  has  led  them  to  try  to  read  through  “  The 
Republic,”  and  who  have  found  the  form  and  presentment  too 
difficult,  or  too  strange,  or  too  trying.  Perhaps  a  better  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  discreet  group  might  be  found,  but  this  will  serve. 
For  these,  and  for  all  who  are  somewhat  similarly  placed,  this 
little  handbook  will  be  a  welcome  help.  The  description  of  Plato’s 
doctrine  of  “  Ideas  ”  (often  misconceived),  the  basis  of  his 
psychology  and  political  thought,  and  the  relation  between 
him  and  Socrates,  and  again  between  him  and  Aristotle,  are 
dealt  with  clearly.  And  the  whole  is  written  as  simply  as  any 
book  on  philosophy  has  any  light  to  be.  R.  J. 

Civics. 

The  Way  of  the  Citizen  :  by  E.  L.  Bryson,  pp.  142.  Limp 
cloth.  (McDougall.  Is.  6d.) 

This  is  a  “  citizenship  ”  book  on  the  usual  lines,  with  accounts 
of  the  Courts  of  Justice  ;  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ;  and  so 
forth.  It  is  readably  set  out,  and  there  are  illustrations,  including 
two  effective  pictures  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Law 
Courts.  R,  J. 

The  Citizen’s  Handbook  :  by  Helen  M.  Madeley.  (Blackwell, 
Oxford.  6d.  net). 

This  is  a  "  copy  book,”  or  note  book,  for  the  individual  scholar, 
tabulated  for  him  to  enter  answers  to  a  surprising  number  of 
questions,  from  “  Who  is  your  M.P.  ?  ”  and  “  When  do  you  get 
a  vote  ?  ”  (these  at  the  end)  to  “  What  do  policemen  learn  ?  ” 
and  “  Who  was  the  most  famous  Lord  Mayor  ?  ”  “  What  was 

his  favourite  animal  ?  ”  (Turtle,  we  think,  is  barred  by  the  rules 
of  the  game).  R.  J. 

Groundwork  of  Ethics  :  by  J.  Welton,  D.Litt.,  M.A.  pp.  155. 
(Clive.  3s.  6d.) 

This  book  is  exactly  named.  Its  eight  short  chapters  are 
divided  into  about  two  hundred  sections  and  sub-sections,  and 
they  are  followed  by  a  six-page  index.  Order  and  definiteness 
are  the  writer’s  aims.  Discursiveness  has  no  charm  for  him, 
nor  does  he  attempt  to  formulate  any  theory  or  ethics  of  his 
own.  Here  is  the  vigorous  text  book,  the  student’s  guide. 
Here  is  a  method  with  plain  advantages  for  the  student,  but 
with  little  of  attraction  for  the  kind  of  reader  who  turns  from 
Clutton  Brock  to  William  James,  flits  across  the  Channel  to 
Bergson,  and  wanders  among  Golden  Boughs.  But  in  the 
limits  of  its  own  aim  and  intent  it  is  a  sound  and  useful  little 
book.  R.  J. 

General. 

Courage:  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton).  2s.net. 

Most  heartily  do  we  welcome  the  publication  in  book  form  of 
Sir  J.  M.  Barrie’s  delightful  address  to  the  members  of  St. 
Andrew’s  University.  Everybody,  of  course,  has  already  read 
the  address,  or,  at  any  rate,  lengthy  extracts  from  it,  and, 
equally  of  course,  everybody  will  be  anxious  to  add  this  little 
volume  to  his  bookshelf,  whence  he  may  take  it  down  and; 
turning  over  its  pages,  find  ever  increasing  delight  and  a  ne^ 
supply  of  the  courage  of  which  it  speaks.  The  publishers  have 
done  their  work  well.  The  binding,  the  paper,  and  the  printing 
are  worthy  of  the  contents;  and  are  a  pleasant  change. from 
what,  since  the  war,  we  have  been  led  to  expect.  _  P.  M.  G. 
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PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND 

CERTIFIED  CENSUS  RETURNS. 

98.88%  of  the  Shorthand  Students  in  Evening  Schools  study  Pitman's 
Shorthand. 

97.8%  of  the  Shorthand  Students  in  Private  Commercial  Schools  study 
Pitman's  Shorthand. 

99%  of  the  Shorthand  Writers  in  Journalism  write  Pitman’s  Shorthand. 
96-5%  of  the  Shorthand  Writers  in  Business  write  Pitman’s  Shorthand. 

95-52%  of  the  Shorthand  Writers  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  write  Pitman’s 
Shorthand. 

73.52%  of  the  Shorthand  Writers  in  the  Law  Courts  write  Pitman’s  Shorthand. 

Figures  certified  by 

Messrs.  Tribe,  Clarke,  Painter,  Darton  and  Co.,  Chartered  Accountants,  London. 


SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN  AND  SONS,  LTD. 

PARKER  STREET,  KINGSWAY,  LONDON,  W.C.  2. 
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Individual 
Postal  Tuition 

for 

LONDON 

UNIVERSITY 

DEGREES 

Prospective  Candidates  for  Matriculation, 
Inter,  and  Final  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  B.Sc.  (Econ.), 
B.Com.,  LL.B.,  or  B.D.  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  carefully-graded,  moderately- 
priced  and  fully-guaranteed.  Postal  Courses 
offered  by  Wolsey  Hall. 

PROSPECTUS  FREE 

with  Specimen  Lesson  (please  mention  Exam.) 
r:  from  The  Secretary,  Dept.  ET  13,  :: 

IStolscg,  gall,  dDxfonl 


MASON’S  SCRIPTURE  MANUALS 

BY  THE  LATE 

W.  T.  MASON,  M.A. ,  Sid.  Suss.  Coll.,  Cambridge 


In  these  Manuals  each  chapter  and  verse  of  the  Bible 
has  been  taken  in  order,  and  Questions  similar  to  those 
set  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations 
carefully  selected  in  every  chapter,  together  with  numerous 
Explanatory  Notes  collated  from  various  commentaries. 
After  each  question,  the  answer  is  either  given  in  full,  or 
the  number  of  the  verse  or  verses  in  which  it  occurs. 

The  following  Manuals  are  already  published  : — 

s.  D. 


Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  20th  Edition  .  .  0  9 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  9th  Edition  .  .  16 

The  Four  Gospels  .  .  .  .  .  .  each  0  9 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  .  .  .  .  .  .  16 

Genesis  and  Exodus  .  .  .  .  .  .  16 

Joshua  and  Judges  ..  ..  ..  10 

Samuel  I  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..09 

Samuel  II  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..09 

Kings  I..  . 09 

Kings  II  .  .  .  .  . 0  9 

J  eremiah  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..09 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Haggai  .  .  0  9 

Corinthians  II  . .  .  .  .  .  ..09 

The  Church  Catechism  .  .  .  .  ..09 

Morning  and  Evening  Services  and  Litany  1  6 

A  Catechism  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  one 


hundred  Practical  Questions  specially  adapted  for 
Children  of  all  Religious  Denominations.  Price  4d. 
Euclid  (Book  I)  made  easy  for  Young  Beginners.  Price  Is. 


JAMES  GALT  &  CO.,  MANCHESTER. 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  LONDON. 
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PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


The  Aldine  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Plays  for  Little  People  :  for  children  of  all  ages,  with  a  special 
’  chapter  on  the  art  of  staging  a  successful  play  :  written  by 
various  authors  and  edited  and  arranged  by  Lady  Kathleen. 
6d. 

George  Allen  and  Unwin. 

The  International  Psycho-Analytical  Library,  No.  4  :  Beyond 
the  Pleasure  Principle  :  by  Signi.  Freud,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
6s.  net. 

Edward  Arnold  and  Co. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  :  a  Textbook  for  Schools  :  by  E.  J. 
Holmyard,  B.A.  6s.  6d. 

G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

The  Analysis  of  English  Sentences  :  by  F.  R.  Worts,  M.A.  Is. 
Geometry  :  Practical  and  Theoretical  :  Vol.  Ill,  Solid  Geometry: 

by  V.  Le  Neve  Foster,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

The  Ewing  Book  :  Scenes  from  the  Tales  of  Juliana  Horatia 
Ewing  :  edited  by  E.  M.  Allsopp.  2s.  6d. 

Bell’s  Handbooks  of  Commerce  and  Finance  :  by  A.  Risdon 
Palmer,  B.Sc.,  B.A. 

Finance  :  Vol.  I.  Banking,  Stockbroking,  Currency, 
Exchange.  5s.  net. 

Vol.  II.  Logarithms,  Compound  Interest  (Long 
Term),  Progressions,  Annuities  (Certain 
and  Contingent,  Net  Premiums),  The 
Use  of  the  Calculus.  4s.  net. 

Ben  Brothers.  Ltd. 

Stories  from  the  Early  World  :  by  R.  M.  Fleming,  with  an 
Appendix  by  H.  J.  Fleure,  D.Sc.  15s. 

James  Brown  and  Son,  Ltd. 

Ambulance  for  Badge  Girl  Guides  :  How  to  gain  the  Badge  : 
Revised  Edition,  1922.  4d.  net. 

Burns,  Oates  and  Washbourne,  Ltd. 

The  Dream  Mother  :  a  novel  by  Teresa  Hicks  Bolton.  -6s.  net. 

Jonathan  Cape. 

Wings  and  Pads  :  by  Jean  M.  Thompson,  illustrated  by  Warwick 
Reynolds  and  Charles  Copeland.  6s.  net. 

W.  and  R.  Chambers.  Ltd. 

The  Song  of  Roland  :  Retold  in  the  English  Prose  by 
R.  A.  Spencer,  B.A.  Is. 

Clarendon  Press. 

Virgil  :  /Eneid  Books  I  to  III  :  Partly  in  the  Original  and  partly 
in  the  English  Verse  Translation  of  James  Rhoades  : 
edited  by  C.  E.  Freeman,  M.A.,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Cyril  Bailey,  M.A.  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  Geography  of  the  British  Isles  :  by  A.  R.  Laws,  B.Sc.,  and 
P.  Lance,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

Floscvli  Latini  :  tarn  Filo  quam  colore  praestantes  quos  non  sine 
lappis  tribulisque  congessit  Arturus  Blackburne  Poynton. 
5s.  6d.  net. 

Outlines  of  European  History  :  by  Muriel  O.  Davis.  3s.  6d. 
Bacon  :  Selections  with  Essays  by  Macaulay  and  S.  R.  Gardiner. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Elementary  Organic  Chemistry  :  by  W.  H.  Barrett.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Constable  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Plato  :  by  A.  E.  Taylor.  2s.  net. 

Mickleham  Edition  :  The  Amazing  Marriage  :  by  George 
Meredith.  5s.  net. 

The  History  of  Don  Quixoto  de  la  Mancho:  by  Miguel  de  Cervantes. 
Based  on  Shelton’s  Translation  of  1620,  with  illustrations 
by  Jean  de  Bosschere  and  an  essay  by  J.  B.  Trend.  21s. 
net. 

A  Text-book  of  Advertisement  Writing  and  Designing  :  by 
B.  C.  Woodcock.  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Organised  Mathematics  Series  : 

A  Course  in  Elementary  Mathematics  for  Schools  :  by 
H.  E.  J.  Curzon,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

Book  III  without  answers,  2s.  6d.  net  ;  with  answers, 
3s.  net. 

Book  IV,  without  answers,  2s.  9d.  net  ;  with  answers, 
3s.  3d.  net. 

Cambridge  University  Press. 

Stories  of  the  Victorian  Writers  :  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Walker.  3s.  6d. 
Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges  :  Ecclesiastes  :  in 
the  revised  version  with  Introduction  and  Notes  :  by 
A.  Lukyn  Williams,  D.D.  6s. 


Supplement  to  A  Manual  of  French  Composition  :  by 

R.  L.  Graeme  Ritchie,  D.Litt.,  and  James  M.  Moore,  M.A. 
6s. 

Select  Naval  Documents  :  edited  by  H.  W.  Hodges,  M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S.,  and  E.  A.  Hughes,  M.A.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Papers  set  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  Part  I  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge  :  1918-1922  3s.  net. 

A  Series  of  Geographies  :  by  G.  F.  Bosworth,  F.R.G.S. 

Africa  Is.  6d. 

America  Is.  8d. 

Asia  Is.  6d. 

Australia  Is.  3d. 

Europe  Is.  8d. 

Cambridge  Plain  Texts  : 

Montalemberst  :  De  l’Avenir  Politique  de  l’Angleterre. 
Hooker  :  Preface  to  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Montaigne  :  Five  Essays  :  Translated  by  John  Florio. 
Bacon  :  The  Advancement  of  Learning  :  Book  I. 

Is.  3d.  each. 

The  Educational  Company  of  Ireland,  Ltd. 

Celt  and  Roman  :  selections  from  Caesar’s  Gallic  War  for  J  unior 
Students  :  edited  by  Rev.  A.  Gwynn,  S.J.,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Le  Fran5ais  Pour  Tous  :  Manuel  du  Fran£ais  parle  et  ecrit 
d’apres  le  Programme  pour  l’enseignement  secondaire  en 
Irelande  Annee  scolaire  1922-1923  :  par  J.  L.  Theodore-Getz, 
B.-es-L.  2s.  6d.  net. 

W.  and  G.  Foyle,  Ltd. 

Junior  Atlas  of  the  World.  Is.  6d. 

Gay  and  Hancock,  Ltd. 

The  Charm  of  Teaching  Children  :  by  William  Robb.  5s.  net. 
George  Gill  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

The  Seasons  Readers  :  Part  II,  Summer  :  by  Alethea  Chaplin, 
B.A.  6d. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 

Heath’s  Modern  Language  Series  : 

La  Course  du  Flambeau  :  Piece  en  quatre  actes  :  by 
Paul  Hervieu.  2s.  6d. 

Mariucha  :  Comedia  en  cinco  actos  :  por  Benito  Perez 
Galdos.  3s.  6d. 

W.  Heffer  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Auto-Suggestion  and  Religion  :  by  H.  C.  Carter,  M.A.  Is.  net. 
An  Introduction  to  Forecasting  Weather  :  by  P.  Raymond 
Zealley.  Is.  net. 

A  Service  for  Infants  :  by  A  Woman  Messenger  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ely.  9d.  net. 

William  Heinemann. 

Europe  since  1870  :  by  Edward  Raymond  Turner,  Ph.D.  21s. 

Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Ltd. 

The  Just  so  Stories  Painting  Books  for  Children  :  The  Elephant’s 
Child  :  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Arthur  Mee’s  Golden  Year  :  Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away  :  by 
the  Editor  of  the  Children’s  Encyclopedia.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Herbert  Jenkins,  Ltd. 

A  Dominie  Abroad  :  by  A.  S.  Neill.  5s.  net. 

The  Labour  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Thinking  :  an  Introduction  to  its  History  and  Science  :  by 
Fred  Casey.  Cloth,  4s.  6d.  ;  paper,  3s. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

The  Cat  and  Fiddle  Book  :  eight  dramatised  Nursery  Rhymes 
for  Nursery  Performers  :  by  Lady  Bell  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Richmond.  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Dancing  Fakir  and  Other  Stories  :  by  John  Eyton,  with 
illustrations  by  L.  Raven  Hill.  7s.  6d.  net. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Chemistry  of  Plant  Products  :  Vol.  II, 
Metabolic  Processes  :  by  Paul  Haas,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  and 
T.  G.  Hill,  A.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Bergson  and  Education  :  by  Olive  A.  Wheeler,  D.Sc.,  with  a 
Foreword  by  J.  L.  Paton,  M.A.  6s.  6d.  net. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Janet  Erskine  Stuart,  Superior  General  of  the 
Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  1857  to  1914  :  by  Maud 
Monahan,  with  an  Introduction  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Bourne.  21s. 
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THE  GROUNDWORK  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

By  George  Townsend  Warner,  M.A.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge  ;  late  Master  of  the  Modern  Side  in  Harrow  School  ; 
and  C.  H.  K.  Marten,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  Assistant  Master 
at  Eton  College.  With  Maps,  Diagrams,  Time  Charts,  etc.,  and  a  full 
Index.  Complete,  8s.  net.  In  two  Parts,  5s.  net  each  :  Part  I,  55  B.C.- 
1603;  Part  II,  1603-1921 .  In  three  Sections,  3s.  9d.  net  each  :  Section  I 
55  B.C.-A.D.  1485  ;  Section  II,  1485-1714  ;  Section  III,  1714-1921. 

THE  GROUNDWORK  OF  THE  WAR. 

By  C.  H.  K.  Marten,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  Assistant  Master 
at  Eton  College.  Is.  6d.  net.  Prepared  specially  for  a  concluding 
section  of  “  The  Groundwork  of  British  History.”  It  brings  that 
work  down  to  1921. 

EUROPE  SINCE  NAPOLEON. 

By  Elizabeth  Levett,  Scholar  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford  ;  Tutor 
in  Modern  History,  St.  Hilda’s  Hall,  Oxford.  With  10  Maps  (two  in 
colour).  5s.  net. 

LANDMARKS  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

By  E.  H.  M’Dougall,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  sometime  Professor  of  History 
and  English,  Elphinstone  College,  Bombay.  With  many  coloured  and 
S  ketch  Maps,  Index,  etc.  5s.  net. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Through  the  Centuries.  By  H.  R.  Wilton  Hall,  Librarian,  Hert¬ 
fordshire  County  Museum ;  Sub-Librarian,  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral. 
With  16  full-page  and  other  illustrations.  2s.  9d. 

OUR  ENGLISH  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Outdoor  History  and  the  Meaning  of  our  Surroundings.  By  H.  R. 
Wilton  Hall.  2s.  3d. 

A  SURVEY  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

By  H.  W.  Hodges,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  late  Exhibitioner  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford  ;  Head  of  History  and  English  Department,  Royal 
Naval  College,  Dartmouth.  With  13  coloured  Sketch  Maps.  6s.  net. 

TILLAGE,  TRADE,  AND  INVENTION. 

An  Outline  of  Industrial  History.  By  George  Townsend  Warner, 
M.A.,  late  Master  of  the  Modem  Side  at  Harrow  School.  New  edition, 
with  16  full-page  illustrations.  3s. 

THE  BRITISH  CITIZEN. 

A  Book  for  Young  Readers.  By  J.  R.  Peddie,  M.B.E.,  M.A., 
Adviser  of  Studies  in  Arts,  and  Secretary  to  the  Appointments  Com¬ 
mittee,  University  of  Glasgow.  With  four  coloured  and  eight  black 
and  white  plates.  New  edition.  2s.  6d. 

A  JUNIOR  FRENCH  COURSE. 

By  E.  J.  A.  Groves,  Lie.  es  L.,  Senior  French  Master,  Bradford 
Grammar  School.  With  illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  First 
Year,  3s. ;  Second  Year,  4s. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  COURSE. 

By  Ernest  H.  Scott,  B.A.,  late  Head  Master  of  Boys’  Secondary 
School,  Barberton,  Transvaal,  and  Frank  Jones,  B.A.,  Assistant 
Master,  King  Edward’s  School,  Aston,  Birmingham.  2s.  6d. 

A  SECOND  LATIN  COURSE. 

By  Ernest  H.  Scott,  B. A.,  and  Frank  Jones,  B.A.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

To  accompany  and  complete  Scott  and  Jones’s  Latin  Course.  By 
Ernest  H.  Scott,  B.A.,  and  Frank  Jones,  B.A.  4s.  6d. 

APPLIED  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Alexander  Stevens,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Geography,  Glasgow 
University.  Crown  8vo.  Price  6s.  net. 

For  those  who  propose  to  enter  the  professions  of  the  sea,  surveying, 
engineering,  prospecting,  etc. 

A  PREPARATORY  COURSE  OF  LITERARY 
READING  AND  COMPOSITION. 

Illustrated  from  famous  paintings.  Edited  and  arranged  by  Lewis 
Marsh,  M.A.,  late  Exhibitioner  of  Emmanuel  College  ;  Head  Master 
of  Ealing  County  Secondary  School.  2s.  9d. 

A  COMBINED  COURSE  OF  LITERARY  READING 
AND  COMPOSITION. 

Illustrated  from  famous  pictures.  Edited  by  Lewis  Marsh,  M.A.  2s.  9d. 


Please  send  Post  Card  for  Latest  List  of  Publications. 

BLACKIE  AND  SON,  LTD. 

50,  OLD  BAILEY,  LONDON,  E.C,  4, 

GLASGOW  AND  BOMBAY. 


CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

❖ 

Modern  France.  A  Companion  to  French 
Studies.  Edited  by  A.  Tilley,  M.A.  Demy 
8vo.  35s  net. 

This  book  is  a  companion  volume  to  Medieval  France  (25s  net) 
and  is  similar  in  scope  to  its  predecessor,  though  nearly  twice  as  long. 
The  aim  of  these  volumes  is  to  present  to  the  reader  within  a 
moderate  compass  a  survey  of  the  history  (political,  military,  naval 
and  economic),  language,  literature,  and  art  of  Medieval  France, 
an  initial  chapter  on  geography  serving  as  a  setting  for  both  volumes. 
The  volumes  are  the  work  of  thirty-two  writers,  all  experts  in  their 
several  provinces. 

Supplement  to  A  Manual  of  French 

Composition.  By  R.  L.  Graeme  Ritchie, 
D.Litt.,  and  James  M.  Moore,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  6s. 

This  Supplement  to  the  Manual  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
teachers  who  have  worked  through  the  Passages  for  Translation. 
The  two  hundred  additional  pieces  here  printed  have  been  selected 
on  the  same  principle  as  those  in  the  Manual,  and  are  arranged  in 
the  same  way. 

Stories  of  the  Victorian  Writers. 

By  Mrs  Hugh  Walker.  With  8  illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  School  edition,  3s  6d.  Library  edition, 
5s  net. 

The  aim  of  this  little  volume  is  to  induce  those  readers — whether 
young  or  old — who  are  not  already  familiar  with  the  great  Victorians 
to  seek  at  least  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  them  and  their  works 

Cambridge  Plain  Texts.  Additional 

volumes  : — 

English.  Pott  8vo.  Is  3d  each.  Bacon:  The 
Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  I .  Hooker:  Preface 
to  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  Montaigne  : 
Five  Essays,  translated  by  John  Florio. 

French.  Pott  8vo.  Is  3d  each.  Montalembert  : 
De  V Avenir  politique  de  V Angleterre. 

Spanish.  Pott  8vo.  Is  6d  each.  Espronceda  : 
El  Estudiante  de  Salamanca.  Lope  de  Vega  : 
El  Mejor  Alcalde,  El  Rey. 

Ecclesiates.  In  the  Revised  Version. 
Edited  by  A.  Lukyn  Williams,  D.D.  New 
edition.  With  introduction  and  notes.  Fcap  8vo. 
6s.  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools. 

Select  Naval  Documents.  By  h.  w. 

Hodges,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  and  E.  A.  Hughes, 
M.A.  With  4  plates  and  4  illustrations  in  the 
text.  Large  Crown  8vo.  8s  6d  net. 

“  A  valuable  compilation  of  documents  often  drawn  from  sources 

quite  inaccessible  to  any  but  technical  specialists . 

Serviceable  both  to  students  and  general  readers.” — The  Scotsman. 

Cambridge  Geographical  Text¬ 
books  :  Senior.  By  G.  F.  Bosworth, 
F.R.G.S.  With  71  illustrations  and  29  maps  and 
diagrams.  Crown  8vo.  7s  6d 

In  Sections  Europe,  Is  8d  ;  Asia,  Is  6d  ;  Africa,  Is  6d  ; 
Australasia,  Is  3d  ;  America,  Is  8d 

Cambridge  Pocket  Diary,  1922*23 

2s  6d  net.  With  pocket  and  pencil,  4s  6d  net. 


Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C.  4 
C.  F.  Clay,  Manager 
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Macdonald  and  Evans. 

An  Elementary  Geography  of  the  World  :  Regional  and 
Economic  :  with  numerous  Practical  Exercises  :  by 
J.  W.  Page. 

Part  1  Africa. 

Part  2  Australasia. 

Part  3  America. 

Part  4  Asia. 

Part  5  Europe. 

Part  6  British  Islands.  9d.  net  each. 

Macmillan  and  Co. 

Lecturas  Elementales  con  Ejercicios  :  by  Max  A.  Lauria, 
drawings  by  Herbert  Deland  Williams.  5s.  6d.  net. 
Teaching  to  Think  :  by  Julius  Boraas.  7s.  6d.  net. 

English  Fairy  Tales  :  re-told  by  Flora  Annie  Steel,  illustrated 
by  Arthur  Rackham.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Water-Babies  :  a  Fairy  Tale  of  a  Land-Baby  :  by 
Charles  Kingsley,  illustrated  by  Warwick  Goble.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Who  was  Jane  ?  :  a  Story  for  Young  People  of  All  Ages  :  by 
Evelyn  Sharp,  illustrated  by  Charles  E.  Brock.  7s.  6d.net. 

Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Tempest  :  by  William  Shakespeare  :  edited  by  George  H. 
Cowling,  M.A. 

Medical  Psychology  and  Psychical  Research  :  by  T.  W.  Mitchell, 
M.D.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Remembering  and  Forgetting  :  by  T.  H.  Pear,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

An  Alpine  ABC  and  List  of  Easy  Rock  Plants  :  arranged  by 
A.  Methuen.  Is.  6d.  net. 

Mills  and  Boon,  Ltd. 

A  Reform  Spanish  Handbook  :  by  A.  Cozens  Elliott,  B.A. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

John  Murray. 

The  Case  for  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools  :  by  J.  W.  Mackail. 
6d.  net. 

George  Newnes,  Ltd. 

The  Outline  of  Science  :  a  plain  story  simply  told  :  edited  by 
Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson.  Vol.  II. 

Oxford  University  Press. 

The  Second  Book  of  the  Great  Musicians  :  a  Further  Course  in 
Appreciation  for  Young  Readers  :  by  Percy  A.  Scholes. 
Cloth,  4s.  6d.  net  ;  Cloth  Gilt,  5s.  net. 

Winning  His  Name  :  a  Romance  of  Stuart  Days  :  by 
Herbert  Strang,  illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock.  6s.  net. 

Oxford  French  Series  :  Discours  sur  l’origine  et  les  fondements 
de  l'inegalite  parmi  les  hommes  :  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

Herbert  Strang’s  Annual. 

Mrs.  Strang’s  Annual  for  Girls. 

Mrs.  Strang’s  Annual  for  Children.  5s.  net  each. 

Mrs.  Strang’s  Annual  for  Baby.  4s.  net. 

The  Oxford  Annual  for  Scouts  :  edited  by  Herbert  Strang. 
5s.  net. 

The  Tiny  Folks’  Annual  :  edited  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Strang. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Peek-a-Boos  go  Shopping  :  by  Chloe  Preston.  6s.  net. 
Sing-Song  Stories  :  by  Agnes  Grozier  Herbertson.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Us  :  Cecil  Aldin.  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Hunter  Children  :  by  Natalie  Joan. 

Ten  Tales  :  by  M.  Horace  Smith. 

Meg  of  the  Brownies  :  by  Margaret  Stuart  Lane. 

The  Summer  Camp  :  a  Practical  Handbook  for  Scouts  :  by 
A.  D.  Merriman,  M.A. 

Easy  Experiments  in  Science  :  by  Herbert  McKay,  B.Sc. 
2s.  6d.  net  each. 

Kathleen’s  Adventure  :  by  Brenda  Girvin. 

The  Kayles  of  Bushy  Lodge  :  by  Vera  G.  Dwyer. 

Dimsie  Moves  Up  Again  :  by  Dorita  Fairlie  Bruce. 

Just  a  Jolly  Girl :  by  E.  L.  Haverfield. 

The  Jackaroos  :  by  Joseph  Bowes. 

The  Harley  First  XV  :  by  Hylton  Cleaver.  6s.  net  each. 

The  Darling  Book  :  by  Millicent  Sowerby  and  Natalie  [oan. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  bairies  Help  Me  To  Read  :  by  Margaret  Tempest.  6d.  net. 
The  Guide  Law  :  by  Margaret  L.  Hogg  and  George  Phoenix. 
6d.  net. 

A  Little  Rhodesian  :  by  Margaret  Batchelor.  3s.  net. 
Thickthorn  Camp  :  by  Mark  Harborough.  3s.  6d.  net. 


Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Individual  Occupations  in  the  Three  “  R’s  ”  :  by  Woutrina  A. 
Bone,  B.A  .  3s.  6d. 

The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  :  by  Frederick  Felix  Potter,  M.A., 
B.Sc.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  Unseen  Side  of  Child  Life  :  for  the  Guardians  of  Young 
Children  :  by  Elizabeth  Harrison.  5s.  net. 

George  Routledge  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Petronius,  Leader  of  Fashion  :  Translation  and  Notes :  by 
J.  M.  Mitchell,  O.B.E.,  M.C.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Seeley,  Service  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Chemistry  of  To-day  :  by  P.  G.  Bull,  M.A.  8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Romance  of  Coal  :  by  Charles  R.  Gibson,  F.R.S.E.  6s.  net. 

Student  Christian  Movement. 

Christianity  and  the  Colleges  :  being  the  report  of  the  General 
Committee  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  College  year,  1921-1922.  6d.  net. 

University  of  London  Press,  Ltd. 

Junior  Regional  Geographies  :  by  W.  H.  Barker,  B.Sc.,  and 
Leonard  Brooks,  M.A.  Book  I,  The  Peoples  of  the  World. 
Is.  9d. 

University  Tutorial  Press,  Ltd. 

Practical  Lessons  in  Bookkeeping  :  including  the  Principles  of 
Accounts  and  containing  a  section  on  partnership  company 
accounts  and  Income  Tax  :  by  Thomas  Chalice  Jackson, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  and  Wade  Hustwick,  A.S.A.A.  5s. 

Banking  and  Currency  :  by  W.  J.  Weston,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  5s.  6d. 

The  Year  Book  Press,  Ltd. 

Mann  and  Norman’s  Algebra  :  by  H.  J.  Mann  and  J.  S.  Norman. 
4s.  net ;  with  Answers,  4s.  6d.  net. 


Unison  and  Part-Songs  :  edited  by  Martin  Akerman. 


192 

The  Sea  King 

3|d. 

201  Flitter  mice 

4d.  • 

193 

Fairy  Flight 

3id. 

202  Blow,  Winds,  Blow 

4d. 

194 

If  all  the  World  were 

203  Follow  !  Follow  !  .... 

4d. 

Paper 

3Jd. 

204  The  Valley 

5d. 

195 

Lullaby  of  an  Infant 

205  The  Border  Harp  .... 

4d. 

Chief 

3jd. 

206  Allen-A-Dale 

4d. 

196 

Golden  Daffodiles  .... 

4d. 

207  Shadow  Dancers  .... 

4d. 

197 

The  Witches’  Steeds 

4d. 

208  The  Year’s  Pleasant 

198 

Dame  Flora.... 

3|d. 

King  . 

3£d. 

199 

The  Russian  Lover 

6d. 

209  Boot,  Saddle,  to 

200 

Unto  the  Hills 

4d. 

Horse  and  Away  ! 

3*d.- 

PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

Discovery  :  a  monthly  popular  journal  of  knowledge  :  edited  by 
Edward  Liveing,  B.A.  October,  1922.  Is.  net. 

Cassell’s  Children’s  Book  of  Knowledge.  Parts  2  and  3.  Is.  3d. 
net  each. 

Parents’ Review  :  edited  by  Charlotte  M.  Mason.  October,  1922. 
9d.  net. 

Outward  Bound :  edited  by  Basil  Mathews.  October,  1922. 
Is.  net. 

Science  Progress  :  a  Quarterly  Review  of  Scientific  Thought, 
Work  and  Affairs  :  edited  by  Sir  Ronald  Ross,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.  October,  1922.  6s.  net. 

The  Record  of  Save  the  Children  Fund  :  edited  by  Edward 
Fuller.  Third  Quarter,  1922.  Is. 

The  New  Era  :  an  International  Review  of  New  Education  : 
edited  by  Beatrice  Ensor  and  A.  S.  Neill.  October,  1922.  Is. 

The  Collegian  and  Progress  of  India  :  a  fortnightly  journal  of 
Indian  Educational  Progress  in  all  its  branches  :  edited  by 
N.  N.  Day.  No.  2,  July,  Nos.  1  and  2  August,  and  No.  1 
September,  1922.  6d.  each. 

History  :  the  quarterly  journal  of  the  Historical  Association  : 
edited  by  Miss  E.  Jeffries  Davis,  M.A.  October,  1922. 
2s.  net. 

Modern  Languages  :  a  review  of  foreign  letters,  Science,  and  the 
arts  :  edited  by  E.  A.  Craddock.  October,  1922.  Is.  6d. 
net. 

The  J  ournal  of  Geography  :  a  magazine  for  teachers  :  edited 
by  R.  H.  Whitbeck.  September,  1922.  25  cents. 
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Sanatogen  regularly 
three  times  a  day! 


That  is  the  doctor’s  parting  injunction — 
addressed  to  the  wife  because  he  knows 
she  will  hold  the  patient  to  it. 

“  Feed  your  patient  systematically  with 
Sanatogen,”  writes  a  doctor  to  his  confreres  in 
the  Medical  Press.  “  It  is  readily  absorbed, 
and  has  an  immediate  and  remarkable  effect, 
shown  by  a  steady  increase  of  weight  and  mus- 
.  cular  strength  .  .  The  patient  sleeps  ;  the 
colour  is  brought  back  to  his  cheeks  ;  his  energy 
of  mind  and  body  is  gradually  restored,  and  he 
loses  his  depression  of  spirits.” 


Invigorate  your  Nerves  with 


Because  Sanatogen  is  the  ideal  energising  food  for 
the  healthy,  as  well  as  for  the  sick. 

In  the  words  of  Professor  Mann — formerly  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physiology  at  Oxford  University — "A 
building-up  process  goes  on  in  the  nerves  after  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Sanatogen.” 

Consequently,  six  weeks  use  of  Sanatogen  increases 
your  nerve-energy  by  63  per  cent. — as  proved  by  actual 
tests  on  human  subjects,  made  by  a  physician  attached 
to  King’s  College  Hospital,  London. 

Go  to  the  nearest  chemist,  buy  a  tin  of  Sanatogen — - 
from  2/3  to  10/9 — and  determine  to  take  it  regularly 
three  times  a  day. 

And  write  to  Genatosan,  Ltd.,  Loughborough,  for  an 
interesting  booklet,  which  fully  explains  the  nature  and 
uses  of  Sanatogen. 

 e.h. 


CAREY’S  GRADUS. 

“ GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM  ” 

With  the  English  Meanings. 

Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Post  8vo.,  Cloth,  Price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY, 

Stationers’  Hall,  LONDON. 


s'  .  > 


'  Achieving  Success 
by  “Degrees” 


Be  able  to  point  to  possession  of  the  B.  Com.  Degree  of  London  University 
as  proof  of  your  qualification  for  a  well-paid  post.  This  degree  carries 
great  weight  to-day,  and  is  within  the  reach  of  any  ambitious  man  or  woman 
who  is  prepared  to  devote  a  few  hours  each  week  to  the  intensely  practical 
courses  of  spare  time  at  home  coaching  for  the 

London  Matric.  and  B.  Com.  Examinations 

offered  by  the  Metropolitan  College.  By  working  under  the  guidance  of 
the  most  highly-qualified  Tutorial  Staff  in  the  United  Kingdom  you  can 
turn  the  long  winter  evenings  to  excellent  account.  Do  not  allow  yourself 
to  get  into  a  rut.  NOW  is  the  time  to  work  for  your  own  advancement 
and  financial  betterment.  Write  to-day  for  the  Metropolitan  College 
Book — a  132-page  illustrated  volume  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  value  to  every  ambitious  man 
or  woman.  Merely  write  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postcard  and  forward  it  to  The  Secretary, 


METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE, 

Dept.  378,  ST.  ALBANS. 


SEND  YOUR 
POSTCARD 
FOR  FREE 
GUIDE  NOW. 


You  can  qualify  to  teach 
Commercial  Subjects - 

^  by  taking  up  in 

;  your  spare  time 

PITMAN’S  POSTAL  COURSES 

Why  not  pursue  the  study  of  commercial  subjects 
at  home  by  means  of  Pitman’s  Postal  Tuition  ? 
There  are  eighty  separate  and  distinct  courses 
available,  and  these  may  be  taken  up  at  any 
point.  The  courses  are  fully  described  in  the 
booklet  “  Home  Study,”  which  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  teacher. 


206  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW, 
LONDON,  W.C.  1. 

Principal : 

R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  LL.D. 


Write  for  details  stating 
the  subjects  in  which 
you  are  interested. 

WRITE  TO-DAY. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES 


November,  1922 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GRENOBLE  (France). 

WINTER  TERM,  1922-1923.  November  3rd  to  February  28th. 

Registration  may  take  place  at  any  date. 

COMPLETE  COURSE  OF  UNIVERSITY  STUDY  IN  LETTERS,  SCIENCE,  LAW,  MEDICINE,  POLYTECHNIC  INST.,  COMMERCIAL  INST. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES  ON  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS. 

COMPLETE  COURSE  OF  PHONETICS.  PRACTICE  IN  READING  AND  SPEAKING  (small  colloquial  classes).  TRANSLATION.  COMPOSITION. 

CERTIFICATES  AND  DIPLOMAS  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  SESSION. 

Fees:  Normal  Courses  ( Exclusive  of  Practical  Exercises),  80  francs  One  Month,  150  francs  the  Whole  Term. 

Family  Boarding  Houses  from  60  to  150  francs  a  week.  Every  Winter  Sport  in  the  Finest  Province  of  France. 

Move  detailed  information  sent  fvee  on  veceipt  of  demand  addvessed  to* 

COMITE  DE  PATRONAGE  DES  ETUDIANTS  ETRANGERS,  UNIVERSITE  DE  GRENOBLE  (France) 


THE  INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS  : 

Grove  House,  Roehampton  Lane,  S.W.  15. 

DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL  : 

Colet  Gardens,  W.  Kensington,  W.  14. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  M.A. 

Hon.  Treasurer :  Secretary  : 

Mr.  A.  Dodds  Fairbairn.  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 

Students  are  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the  National  Froebel  Union. 
Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  as  to  Scholarships,  Loan  Fund,  and  Grants  from 
the  Board  of  Education  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal, 

MISS  E.  E.  LAWRENCE. 


MEDICAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

THE 

UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION 
POSTAL  INSTITUTION 

provides  courses  in  preparation  for  Medical  Preliminary  Examinations,  more 
particularly  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Full  preparation  in  all  subjects,  120  lessons,  6  j  gns.  ;  but  the  number  of  lessons 
required  varies  according  to  the  students’  knowledge  at  starting.  Each  lesson 
consists  of  very  full  lesson-notes,  papers  of  questions,  and  answer-notes. 

Oral  tuition,  if  preferred,  private  or  in  class,  with  or  without  residence. 
Prospectus  and  full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 

Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A.  (Lond.), 

17,  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


The  Future  career  Association. 

grijolastic  agents 

Director  -  H.  Becker.  Established  1904. 

Qualified  Masters  and  Mistresses  in  any  Subject  always  obtain  good 

APPOINTMENTS 

through  the 

FUTURE  CAREER  ASSOCIATION. 

Employment  Specialists  for  Educated  Men  and  Women. 

NO  REGISTRATION  FEES. 

PARTNERSHIPS  IN  SCHOOLS  NEGOTIATED. 

Roland  House,  Old  Brompton  Road,  S.  Kensington,  S.W.7 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements.  Ruled  both  sides. 
Packed  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets  ..  ..  per  Ream,  4s.  3d. 

,,  ,,  960  ,,  ..  ..  ,,  8s.  6d. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Junior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Preliminary,  3  Books  1/10. 
Music  Paper,  2/6  100  Sheets. 

Remittances  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  Co.,  Wholesale  &  Retail  Stationers; 

Telephone  :  Chancery  7690.  63,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 


LIST  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Names  of  Associations  are  inserted  in  this  list  at  a  special  rate.  Particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Advertisement  Manager  of  “ The  Educational  Times.” 


Agency,  Joint  Scholastic,  Ltd. — Registrar  :  Mr. 

E.  A.  Virgo,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Agency  for  Women  Teachers,  Joint. — Registrar  : 
Miss  A.  M.  Fountain,  Oakley  House,  14-18,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Art  Masters,  National  Society  of. — Secretary : 
Mr.  A.  Shuttleworth,  29,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Auto-Education  Institute  —  93,  Gt.  Russell  Street, 
W.C.  1.  Directress,  Dr.  Jessie  White. 

Associated  Board  of  the  R.A.M.  and  the  R.C.M. 

Secretary  :  James  Muir,  14  and  15,  Bedford  Square, 
W.C.  1. 

British  Association  for  Physical  Training  (In¬ 
corporated). — Secretary  :  T. Williams,  25,  Chalcroft 
Road,  Lee,  S.E.  13. 


Church  Education  Corporation. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Osborne,  34,  Denison  House,  Westminster, 
S.W.  1. 

College  of  Preceptors. — Secretary  :  Mr.  G.  Chalmers, 
2,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  School  of  Eurhythmies. — Secretary  :  P. 
Ingham,  23,  Store  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

Hon.  Secretary :  Mrs.  Eckhard,  Broome  House, 
Didsbury,  Manchester. 

Education  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C. — Secretary  :  Miss  G. 
Morris,  B.A. 

English  Folk  Dance  Society. — Secretary :  7,  Sicilian 
House,  Sicilian  Avenue,  W.C.  1. 


Froebel  Educational  Institute. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A.,  Colet  Cardens,  West 
Kensington,  W.  14. 

Guildhall  School  of  Music. — Secretary  :  Mr.  H. 
Saxe  Wyndham,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C.  4. 

Musicians,  Incorporated  Society  of. — Secretary 
Mr.  H.  Chadfield,  19,  Berners  Street,  W.  1. 

Teachers  Registration  Council. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Frank  Roscoe,  M.A.,  47,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.  1. 
(Letters  to  be  addressed  “  The  Secretary.”) 
Training  School  for  Music  Teachers. — Secretary  : 
Mr.  Edgar  B.  Wilson,  73,  High  Street,  Marylebone, 
W.  L 

Trinity  College  of  Music. — Secretary  :  Mr.  C.  N.  H. 
Rod  well,  Mandeville  Place,  Manchester  Square,  W. 


You  are  asked  to  show  this  Copy  of  the  Educational  Times  to  your  Friends  and  Colleagues 
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Truman &KniohtW 

—  SCHOLASTIC  AGENTS  ■  ^ 


To  ASSISTANT  MASTERS 
ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES 

LADY  MATRONS 

Messrs.  Truman  and  Knightley  are  already  receiving  instructions  regarding 
January  vacancies  in  Public  and  Private  Schools  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  candidates  seeking  appointments. 

There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 

The  Terms  to  those  securing  engagements  through  this  Agency  are  : — 

On  accepting  the  engagement  10s.  At  the  end  of  the  first 

>  , 

term  of  such  engagement  per  cent,  on  the  first  year’s 
salary,  with  an  additional  fee  of  £1  if  the  post  be  resident. 

Special  terms  for  temporary  engagements. 

These  fees  are  reckoned  on  the  lowest  possible  basis  consistent  with  efficient 
service,  and  compare  very  favourably  with  those  charged  by  any  other  agency. 


SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  seeking  Partnerships  in,  or  to  take  over 
Schools  of  their  own,  should  communicate  personally  with 
Mr.  TRUMAN,  who  undertakes  all  negotiations  connected  with  the 
Transfer  of  Schools,  and  who  is  in  a  position  to  offer  assistance 
and  sound  advice  to  purchasers,  to  whom  no  charge  is  made. 


OFFICES  : 

61,  CONDUIT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1. 

Telegrams:  “  TUTORESS,  PHONE,  LONDON.”  Telephone  Nos. :  MAYFAIR  1063,  1064. 
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Melody  Lectures 


RECORDED  BY 

H.  WALFORD  DAVIES,  mus.  doc.,  ll.d.,  f.r.c.o. 

Chairman  of  the  National  Council  of  Music  in  Wales ,  Pirector 
of  Music  in  the  University  of  Wales,  and  ‘Professor  of 
Music  in  the  University  College  of  Aberystwyth. 

Illustrations  played  by 

MARJORIE  HAYWARD  (Violin) 

AND 

THE  LECTURER  (Piano) 

ON 

“His 

Master’s 

Voice” 

GRAMOPHONE  RECORDS 


u 

12-inch  Double-sided  Records,  6/-  each. 

:==I 

MELODY 

LECTURES 

= 

c. 

in«Q  j  I — On  Musical  Outline 
lUbJ  1  2 — On  Definitions 

r  i  naa  J  7 — On  Balance,  Part  1 

L.  lUbb  |  8 — On  Balance,  Part  2 

c. 

i  aR4  J  3 — On  the  Pentatonic  Scale 
"I  4 — On  Melodic  Meanings 

n  inci  i  9 — On  Completion 

L.  lUb/  -j  j  0 — On  Cadence 

=s 

c. 

tnfic  i  5 — On  Melodic  Adventure,  Part  1 

1  6 — On  Melodic  Adventure,  Part  2 

r  in cc  !  II — On  Simple  Tune  Building 

1  12 — On  Movement  Building 

(f>icino  illustrations  only) 

m 

LECTURE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

u 

C.  1069 

1  13 — Tunes  Built  in  Wa’es,  Part  1 

1  14 — Tunes  Built  in  Wales,  Part  2 

r  imn  J  15 — Me'odies  of  Handel 

1  16 — Largo  from  “  Berenice  ”  (Handel) 

§n 

r  ifi7i  J  17 — Rondo 
1U/1  1  18-Rondo 

in  B  Flat  (Mozart) — Part  1 
in  B  Flat  (Mozart) — Part  2 

= 

THE  GRAMOPHONE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Education  Department , 

363  ■  367  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1. 


Printed  by  The  Birmingham  Printers,  Ltd.,  42-44,  Hill  Street,  Birmingham,  and  Published  by  the  Proprietors  at  23,  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury 

Square,  London,  W.C.  1  [Entered  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter  J. 
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AND  METHODS. 

j-'Ounditcl  1847. 


New  S.  Vol.  4.  No.  12  I 
Old  S.  Vol. 74.  No.  716} 


DECEMBER,  1922. 


THE  EDUCATION  GUILD 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  &  IRELAND. 

(Late  The  Teachers’  Guild). 

Established  1884. 

President  (1922)  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gorell,  C.B.E., 
M.C. 

Objects. — To  promote  Co-operation  and 
.  facilitate  Interchange  Of  Opinion 
among  all  persons  interested  in  the 
Study  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Guild  offers  to  all  members  the  use 
of  a  Social  Club  where  Educational  Papers 
may  be  seen  and  Meals  obtained.  Bed¬ 
room  accommodation  is  also  available  for 
1  imite  d  periods .  Lectures  and  Conferences 
are  held  regularly  throughout  the  year. 

Subscription  to  the  Guild  10s.  per 
annum  (minimum)  or  a  Life  Member¬ 
ship  Fee  of  ^10.  Entrance  Fee,  10s. 

For  Forms  and  further  particulars 
apply  to 

The  General  Secretary, 

9  and  10,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.i. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1849. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1 . 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on  “  The 
Psychology  of  the  Class  Room  ”  will  be 
delivered  by  Frank  Roscoe,  Esq.  M.A. 
The  Course  will  begin  on  Thursday,  25th 
of  January.  The  Syllabus  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Educational  Times. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

| 

Registered  Teachers,  and  others  who 
have  passed  an  examination  satisfactory 
to  the  Council,  are  eligible  for  membership 
of  the  College. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 

DIPLOMAS. 

The  revised  regulations  for  the  A.C.P. 
and  L.C.P.  Examinations  and  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  F.C.P.  Diploma  are  now  ready, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


ART 
and  the 
CINEMA. 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY  DEGREES. 

OPEN  TO  BOTH  SEXES 
WITHOUT  CONDITION 
OF  RESIDENCE. 


Jfree  mbes 

TO 

Matriculation,  Inter.  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Inter.  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science 
(including  Economics  and  Engineering) 

Any  one  of  these  guides  may  be  had 
post  free  by  Private  Students  from  the 
Secretary, 

Untoersttp 

Corretfponbence  College. 

No.  15,  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 


Price  Sixpence  Net. 
By  Post,  Eightpence 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  THE  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron  :  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
President :  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

I  LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Written  Examinations  held  in  March  and  November 
at  all  Centres.  In  practical  Subjects  in  March — -April 
at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November — -December  also. 
Entries  for  the  March — -April  Examinations  close 
Wednesday,  February  7th,  1923. 

“  SCHOOL  ”  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a  year, 
viz.,  March  —  April,  June — -July,  and  October  — 
November.  Entries  for  the  March— April  Examina¬ 
tions  close  Wednesday,  January  31st,  1923. 

ELOCUTION  EXAMINATIONS  will  be  held  at 
certain  fixed  centres  in  March — -April,  June — -July, 
and  October — -November  each  year.  See  Elocution 
Syllabus. 

Examination  Music  and  Scales  for  Pianoforte  and 
for  Violin,  and  past  Written  Papers,  are  published 
officially  by  the  Board,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Central  Office  or  through  any  Music  Seller. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  the  R.C.M.  for  2  or  3  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  Elocution  Syllabus,  entry  forms, 
and  any  further  information  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application  to — -JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

14  and  15,  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.I. 


THE 

INCORPORATED 

SOCIETY 

OF 


MUSICIANS. 

President : 


A.  H.  Mann,  M.A.,  D.Mus.,  F. R.A.M. 


THE  AIM  OF  THE  I.S.M. 

is  to  aid  musical  progress  by  bringing  together  al 
professional  musicians  who  desire  to  see  the  status 
of  their  work  improved,  and  wish  to  establish  safe¬ 
guards  against  the  practice  and  teaching  of  music' 
by  unqualified  persons. 

Legal  and  professional  advice  are  available  for 
members. 


The  importance  of  the  Society’s  objects  may  be 
measured  by  the  difficulty  which  confronts  those 
members  of  the  public  who  desire  a  musical  training 
for  themselves  or  their  children,  but  are  often  misled 
by  spurious  diplomas  with  high-sounding  titles.  The 
Society  seeks  to  establish  a  recognised  standard  and 
to  ensure  that  competent  teachers  shall  not  suffer 
disparagement. 

All  qualified  musicians  are  invited  to  apply  for 
membership  to— The  Secretary,  19,  Berners  Street, 

London,  W.  1. 
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NORMAL 

Normal  Corr.  College. 

(Founded  1889.) 

EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  &  Carab.  Locals. 


County  Scholarships 
Matriculation. 

Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying 

Exams. 


SEND  FOR  NORMAL  GUIDE. 

Cr.  8vo. 

72  pages.  Price  6d.  net. 

FREE. 

To  readers  of  this  paper  on 
receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 

47,  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.  22, 
and  110,  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E.  1. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY,  Ltd., 

29,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.  1. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations  : — ■ 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

TEACHERS’  GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

Registrar  :  Mr.  E.  A.  Virgo. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore 
charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1-30  ! 

p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays  from 
11  a.m.  to  12-30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


SCHOOLS. 


gT.  JOHN'S  SCHOOL,  LEATHER- 

HEAD.  — ■  In  addition  to  sons  of  living  clergy 
elected  on  the  Free  Foundation,  Supplementary 
Foundationers  (sons  of  living  clergy  only)  are  received 
at  the  annual  fee  of  45  guineas.  The  School  is  also 
open  to  sons  of  Clergy  or  Laymen  paying  full  fees, 
viz.,  Clergy  95  guineas,  Laymen  105  guineas  per  annum. 
Day-Boys  33  guineas  per  annum.  Modern  School 
buildings  for  240  boys.  Boys  prepared  for  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  Army  and  Civil  Service  Examinations,  etc. 
Leaving  Scholarships.  One  or  two  Albany  Scholar¬ 
ships  awarded  each  year.  Also  three  Entrance 
Scholarships,  value  £45,  £35,  and  £25  per  annum. 
Scholarship  examination  for  1923  on  the  first  Wednes¬ 
day  in  July  ;  entries  close  the  last  day  of  June.  For 
Prospectus,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Head  Master,  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Downes. 


WOODARD  SCHOOL. 

SCHOOL  OF  S.  MARY  AND  S.  ANNE, 
ABBOTS  BROMLEY,  RUGELEY,  STAFFS.— 
Public  Church  of  England  School  for  gentlemen’s 
daughters.  Separate  boarding  houses.  Beautiful 
country  ;  pure,  bracing  air.  Extensive  playing  fields. 
Preparation  for  Universities.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Joint  Board  examinations.  Associated  Board  and 
Royal  Drawing  Society  examinations.  Fees  from  £135 
a  year.  Head  Mistress  :  Miss  Marcia  Rice,  M.A. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

NEWPORT,  MON. 


PUBLIC  SECONDARY  BOARDING  AND  DAY 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.  Recognised  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  Healthy  situation  on  Stow  Hill,  close 
to  open  country  and  fine  scenery.  Staffed  by  University 
women.  Preparation  for  public  examinations  and 
University  Entrance.  Music,  dancing,  painting, 
physical  training,  games  ;  good  playing  field.  Good 
accommodation  for  boarders.  Clergy  daughters  £60 — 
usual  fees  about  £105  per  annum.  Apply' — Head 
Mistress,  Miss  E.  G.  Wilkinson,  B.A.  (London). 


FRENCH  : 

MOST  DIRECT  METHOD. 

Conjugation  Mastered.  Three  Postal 
Lessons  with  Accessories,  £15  0 


BROCHURES : 


First  Step . 

..  1/- 

The  Complement 

..  9d. 

The  two  together  .. 

..  1/6 

ROSTON  BOURKE,  F.E.J.S., 

12a-13,  Clifford’s  Inn,  London,  E  C. 4. 


JOINT  AGENCY  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

Oakley  House, 

- 

14,  16,  and  18,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.l.  I 

Under  the  management  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of 
Preceptors,  Head  Mistresses’  Association, 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses,  and 
Welsh  County  Schools  Association. 

THIS  AGENCY  has  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the  j 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of  j 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews  : 

11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  11-30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar  :  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 

PRINCIPAL  : 

George  Senter,  D.Sc.,  Ph  D.,  F.I.C. 

EVENING  COURSES  specially 
adapted  for  teachers  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  day,  who  desire  to 
study  for  the  degrees  of  the 

UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON, 

in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science, 
and  for  the  Geography  Diploma. 

Facilities  are  also  provided  for 
Post-Graduate  and  Research  Work. 


Calendar  1/-,  By  Post  1/5.  Prospectus  Free. 


For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary  : 

Birkbeck  College,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.4. 


University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors 


prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA  &  DEGREE  EXAMINATIONS. 


31  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  3,000  successes 
Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  by 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write  fully  to  the  Principal,  or  call  personally,  at 

THE  CENTRAL  TUTORIAL  CLASSES, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 


WAR  MEMORIALS 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Exquisite  design  and  finest  craftsmanship. 
Send  for  Book  29. 

F.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

27,  Eastcastle  Street,  LONDON,  W.l. 


UNIVERSITY  of  St.  ANDREWS. 

L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are 
strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are 
or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Bedford, 
Belfast,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Exeter,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London, 
Manchester,  Middlesbrough,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Plymouth,  St.  Andrews, 
Sheffield,  Southampton,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

SECOND-HAND. 

State  wants — ■ 

GALLOWAY  &  PORTER 
University  Booksellers,  Cambridge. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUSE,  North- 
wood  Hall,  Northwood,  Middlesex. 

A  New  Era  School  for  young  Boys  and 
Girls,  on  Montessori  lines.  Happy 
individual  work.  No  uniform.  No 
extras.  A  few  backward  children 
received.  Numerous  professional  refer¬ 
ences  on  application  to  the  Principal, 
Mrs.  K.  H.  Bird. 


Second-hand  School  Books 


Please  Write  for  Catalogue  to 

GEORGE  OVER, 

Educational  Bookseller,  RUGBY 


index  to  the  Educational  Times, 

1921. 

Readers  who  desire  a  copy  of  the  Index  to  the 
Educational  Times  for  1921  should  apply  to  the 
Publishers  as  soou  as  possible. 


December,  1922 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


Central  School  of  speech 
Training  6  Dramatic  Art 

Patron  : 

H.R.H,  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll. 

Under  a  Council  of  Management. 
President  : 

W.  L.  COURTNEY,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Principal  : 

MISS  ELSIE  FOGERTY,  l.r.a.m. 

Royal  Albert  Hall,  Kensington  Gore,  S.W.7 

COURSES  OF  DRAMATIC  AND 
TECHNICAL  TRAINING, 
VOICE  TRAINING, 
ENGLISH  PHONETICS, 
CURE  OF  SPEECH  DEFECTS, 
RECITATION, 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

Complete  Training  Course  for  Teachers. 
Preparation  for  the  L.R.A.M.  Diploma. 
Schools  visited  and  inspected. 


XCrtiversity  Outorial  (Tollege, 

(Incorporated  with  University  Correspondence  College.) 

LONDON. 

CHRISTMAS 
VACATION 
CLASSES 

JANUARY  MATRICULATION. 

A  Recapitulation  Class  for  the  January  M  itriculation 
commences  Monday,  Decemb  r  18th,  and  extends  to 
date  of  Examination. 

During  the  present  year  about  250  Students  of  the 
U.T.C.  have  been  su  cessful  in  •  arious  Public  Exam¬ 
inations,  including  143  successes  at  London  I'niiersity  \ 
Matriculation. 


LABORATORY  WORK  IN 
PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

Practical  Class  s  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Botany 
commence  Monday,  December  18th,  and  extend  over 
a  period  of  three  weeks. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time,  either 
during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School  Vacation,  in 
all  subjects  for  London  University  and  other  Examina¬ 
tions,  or  for  Independent  Study. 


Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 

THE  VICE-PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C.l. 
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CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS. 

Dutch  Teacher  at  Secondary  School  wishing  to  culti¬ 
vate  English  invites  educated  Englishman  to  spend 
some  weeks  with  him.  Address  :  de  Jong,  Noordweg 
223,  Middelburg,  Holland. 


THE 

EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


BOUND  VOLUME  FOR  1921, 
Price  10/-,  Postage  1/-. 


A  few  Volumes  for 
1919  and  1920  are  available 

Price  10/-  each,  Postage  1/-. 

From 

The  Publishers, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 
Bloomsbury  Street, 

London,  W.C.  1. 


AN  OBSTACLE  TO  LATIN. 


The  obstacle  in  many  cases  is  expense.  Latin  would 
be  included  in  the  curriculum  if  funds  were  available 
to  purchase  an  adequate  supply  of  text-books. 

The  obstacle  may  easily  be  removed.  Foyles,  the 
Booksellers,  have  an  immense  stock  of  standard 
Latin  Primers,  Grammars,  text-books  of  Com¬ 
position,  and  Classics,  which  they  are  prepared  to 
supply  to  Schools  at  very  low  prices.  The  copies 
are  second-hand  but  in  good  condition. 

Whenever  faced  by  the  obstacle  of  shortage  of  funds 
to  purchase  books,  Principals  and  Heads  should  send 
to  Foyles. 


I  CANNOT  OFFER  ANY 

DISCOUNT  ON  NEW  BOOKS 


BUT  I  CAN  OFFER  YOU  A  PROMPT  SERVICE  FOR  ANY 
BOOKS  YOU  MAY  REQUIRE.  NEW  OR  SECOND  HAND. 


MR.  JOHN  DAVIS 


(Successor  to 

MR.  THOMAS  LAURIE) 


13,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G.  4. 


FOYLES,  121,  Charing  Cross  Road,  LONDON. 


TEACHERS  HEG1STKATOM 
COUNCIL 

Applicojxts  for  e>jdmissior\  to  the 
OFFICIAL  REGISTER.  OF  TEACHERS  OR 
THE  LIST  OF  ASSOCIATE  TEACHERS 
Should  write  f"o 
the  Secretary 

Bedford  Se^uccre  UTC/ 


The  Fascination  of 
FIRESIDE  STUDY 


The  overwhelming  advantage  of  the  Metropolitan  College  System  of  Special¬ 
ised  Coaching  by  Post  is  that  you  can  pursue  your  studies 'under  the  persona! 
guidance  of  the  most  highly  qualified  tutorial  staff  in  the  United  Kingdom  without 
moving  from  your  own  fireside,  while  working  at  your  own  pace,  and  at  the  time 
of  day  which  suits  you  best.  This  is  the  ideal,  success-assuring  way  to  prepare 
for  the 


London  Matric.  and  B.Com. 


examinations.  The  degree  of  B.Com.  is  thought  highly  of  to-day,  and  it  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  man  or  woman  who  is  prepared  to  devote  only  a  few  hours  each 
week  to  absorbing  spare-time  study.  Make  the  B.Com.  degree  of  the  London 
University  your  44  Open  Sesame  ft  to  a  post  of  permanency  and  profit.  Without 
placing  yourself  under  the  slightest  obligation,  write  to-day  for  a  Complementary 
copy  of  the  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  BOOK— a  132-page  illustrated 
volume  of  great  interest  and  value.  Address  The  Secretary , 


METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE,  Dept.  378.  ST.  ALBANS. 
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THE 

INCORPORATED  SOCIETY 

OF 


MUSICIANS. 


THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE-OXFORD. 

JANUARY  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  5th,  1923, 

PROGRAMME. 


THE  THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  of  the  SOCIETY  will  be  held  at  Oxford, 
beginning  on  Tuesday,  January  2nd,  and  ending  on  Friday,  January  5th,  1923. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  amid  the  ancient  and  beautiful  surroundings  of  Oxford  has  been  rendered 
possible  largely  through  the  generous  help  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  (Dr.  Lewis  Farnell,  Rector  of  Exeter 
College),  and  the  authorities  of  the  University  who  have  most  kindly  granted  the  use  of  the  Examination 
Schools  for  the  Reception  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  for  the  lectures  and  discussions  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  The  Curators  of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  have  kindly  allowed  that  historic  building  to  be  used 
for  the  Opening  Meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Wednesday  morning,  when  addresses  will  be  delivered  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Professor  Sir  Hugh  P.  Allen.  The  President  and  Committee  of  the  Oxford  Musical 
Club  have  granted  the  use  of  the  Holywell  Music  Room  (the  “  oldest  Music  Room  in  Europe  ”)  for  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  on  Friday,  January  5th. 

Members  of  the  Society  are  thus  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome  to  Oxford,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Annual  Conference  of  1923  will  constitute  a  record,  not  only  in  point  of  numbers  attending,  but  also  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  meetings. 


The  detailed  programme  is  as  follows  : 


TUESDAY,  2nd  JANUARY,  1923. 

2  p.m.  Meeting  of  the  General  Council  at  the 
Examination  Schools. 

8  p.m.  Reception  by  the  President  and  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Body  in  the  Large  Room,  the  Examination 
Schools.  Illustrative  examples  of  modem 
music  will  be  played  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Treseder  (piano)  and  Miss  Winifred  Small 
(violin). 

WEDNESDAY,  3rd  JANUARY,  1923. 

11  a.m.  Opening  Meeting  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre 
(Academic  Dress). 

Chairman  :  The  President  of  the  Society, 
A.  H.  Mann,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Mus.,  Fellow  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Addresses  will  be 
given  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  Oxford 
University  and  Professor  Sir  Hugh  P. 
Allen. 

The  Afternoon  is  free  for  Members  to  see  the 
Colleges. 

8  p.m.  Meeting  in  the  Examination  Schools. 

Chairman  :  The  President  of  the  Society. 
Lecture  by  Dr.  George  Dyson,  entitled 
The  Texture  of  Modern  Music.”  The 
lecture  will  be  illustrated  on  the  Pianoforte 
by  examples  drawn  from  the  works  of  Delius, 
Ravel,  Scriabine  (Evolutionary  Harmony)  ; 
Holst,  Goossens,  Stravinsky  (Multiple  Tonality) 
Bela  Bartok,  Schonberg  (Chromaticism). 


THURSDAY,  4th  JANUARY,  1923. 

11  a.m.  Meeting  in  the  Examination  Schools. 

Chairman  :  The  President  of  the  Society. 
Lecture  by  Dr.  Adrian  Boult  on  “  Inter¬ 
pretation.” 

(1)  The  Interpretation  of  a  Work  hitherto 
unknown. 

(2)  The  Interpretation  of  a  well-known 
Work. 

(3)  Rehearsal  (of  Accompanist,  Choir,  or 
Orchestra). 

(4)  Performance. 

The  Afternoon  is  free  foi  Members  to  see  the 
Colleges. 

8  p.m.  Meeting  in  the  Examination  Schools. 

Chairman  :  The  President  of  the  Society. 
Lecture  by  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch,  entitled 
“  Czecho-Slovak-Bohemian  Music,”  with 
musical  illustrations  by  M.  Mischa  Leon  and 
Mr.  Harold  Craxton. 

FRIDAY,  5th  JANUARY,  1923. 

10  a.m.  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Members 
at  the  Holywell  Music  Room. 
Chairman :  The  President  of  the 
Society. 


All  qualified  musicians  are  invited  to  apply  for  membership  and  to  write  at  once  to 

THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY, 

19,  Berners  Street,  London,  W.C.  1. 
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TEACHERS  REGISTRATION 

COUNCIL 

REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION. 

CONSTITUTED  BY  ORDER  IN  COUNCIL,  29th  FEBRUARY.  1912. 


TEACHERS  ARE  REMINDED  THAT  THE  PER¬ 
MANENT  CONDITIONS  OF  REGISTRATION 
ARE  NOW  IN  FORCE.  ALL  APPLICANTS 
FOR  REGISTRATION  ARE  REQUIRED  TO 
PRODUCE  EVIDENCE  OF  ATTAINMENTS, 
TRAINING  IN  TEACHING,  AND  EXPERIENCE 
AS  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  COUNCIL. 

For  a  limited  period  the  requirements  as  to  Training  in 
Teaching  may  be  modified  in  special  cases.  There  is  now 
no  Minimum  Age  Limit,  and  the  present  fee  for  Registration 
is  a  single  and  final  payment  of  two  pounds. 

Those  who  cannot  satisfy  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Council 
for  admission  to  the  official  Register  of  Teachers  may  apply 
to  be  admitted  to  the  OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  ASSOCIATE 
TEACHERS  which  is  now  maintained  by  the  Council. 
Admission  to  this  list  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  preliminary 
to  full  registration. 

Over  73,000  Teachers  have  applied  for  Registration. 

Teachers  who  are  not  already  Registered  should  apply  at 
once  for  particulars  and  a  form  of  application,  which  may 
be  obtained  from 

The  Secretary, 

Teachers  Registration  Council, 

47,  Bedford  Square, 

London,  W.C.l. 
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502  verse>  provided  that  they  are  marked  by  originality  or 
freshness  of  view.  Accounts  of  successful  teaching  devices 
or  efforts  to  introduce  new  methods  in  education  wiH 
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506  exceed  600,  1,200,  or  1,800  words  in  length,  according  to 

508  the  importance  of  the  topic.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  should  be  written  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  and 
the  number  of  words  indicated.  Articles,  if  declined,  will 
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BUSINESS  NOTICE. 

The  Educational  Times  is  published  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 
Price  :  Sixpence.  By  post,  Eightpence. 

Subscription  for  One  Year,  including  postage.  Seven  Shillings 
and  Sixpence. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  and  Books  for  Review  should  be 
addressed  to 

The  Editor,  The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1 . 

Advertisements  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Manager,  The  Educational  Times, 

23,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 
not  later  than  the  20th  of  the  month  if  intended  for  the  next  issue. 


ADVERTISEMENT  RATES. 

4 

Whole  page . £ 7  0  0  Quarter  page . £ 2  0  0 

Half  page . £3  15  0  One-eighth  page . ^1  1  0 

Narrow  Columns — One  inch,  7  /6  ;  Half-inch,  4  /- 


In  January  there  will  begin  the  seventy-fifth  volume  of  The  Educational 
Times.  A  number  with  special  features  will  be  printed,  including  a  story 
by  M.  Aino  Kallas  with  a  portrait  of  the  author.  Our  readers  are  asked  to 
help  in  obtaining  new  subscribers. 


Special  Rate  for  Teachers  and  Associations. — Announce¬ 
ments  of  posts  vacant  and  wanted,  meetings,  lectures,  etc., 
are  accepted  at  the  special  rate  of  one  penny  a  word. 
Minimum  nett  charge,  2 /6  prepaid. 


HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

Folding  Desks  -  -23/9 

Infants’  Arm  Chairs  4/9 

Badges,  Caps,  Hat-bands,  Etc. 
School  Printing  and  Stationery. 

Nodor,  an  excellent,  clean  modelling 
material,  1/3  lb. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

7,  Sicilian  Avenue,  Southampton  Row,  W.C.l. 
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DUSTLESS  AND  HYGIENIC  SCHOOLS. 

On  all 

School,  Laboratory,  Library,  &c.,  Floors  and  Linoleums  of  every  description 

FLORIGENE 

(A  Registered.  Name  suggested  by  FLOOR-HYGIENE)  (British  owned.) 

Early  in  the  CHRISTMAS  VACATION  fop  best  results. 

‘Florigene”  is  an  aid  to  the  prevention  of  throat  and  other  diseases,  has  been  awarded  the  MEDAL  of  the 

ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE, 

and  is  strongly  recommended  by  Medical  and  other  expert  authorities. 

It  costs  little,  saves  labour,  and  is  easily  applied  by  the  unskilled.  Not  sticky— the  ordinary  daily  dry  sweeping  alone  required. 


IT  is  IMPORTANT  to  NOTE  that 
ONE  APPLICATION  of  “Florigene”  effectively  allays  the  dust  and  dirt  for 
2  to  1 2  months,  according  to  the  traffic,  not  only  during  each  sweep¬ 
ing  (without  sprinkling  of  any  kind),  but  also  throughout  all  the  inter¬ 
vening  periods  —  which  is  even  of  greater  hygienic  importance. 


“Florigene”  has  been  continuously  used  for  many  years  on  the  floors  of  the  Royal  Colleges  and  other  important  Government 
Buildings  ;  also  in  numerous  Colleges,  Schools,  Laboratories,  &c.,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 

Send  for  Medical  Reports  and  Testimonials  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers — 

THE  “  DUST-ALLAYER  ”  co. 

4,  Vernon  Place,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.i, 

Contractors  to  Admiralty,  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  India  Office,  L.C.C.,  &c. 


The  Educational  Guild  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  thirty-ninth 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 

of-  the  Educational  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  will  be  held  at  University  College,  Gower 
Street,  London,  W.C.i,  on 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  2nd,  1923,  at  11-0  a. m., 

for  the  transaction  of  the  following  business  — 

1 .  Adoption  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council. 

2.  The  Election  of  a  President. 

3.  The  Election  of  a  Treasurer. 

4.  The  Election  of  Six  General  Members 
of  the  Council. 

5.  The  Appointment  of  an  Auditor. 

G.  E.  MORRIS,  General  Secretary. 

At  12  noon,  the  Business  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
having  been  concluded,  the  President,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Gorell,  C.B.E.,  will  deliver  an  Address  on  “  The  Rise  of  the 
Teaching  Profession.”  This  Meeting  will  be  open  to  all  who 
attend  the  Conference  of  Educational  Associations. 

9,  BRUNSWICK  SQUARE,  W.C.  1. 


MASON’S  SCRIPTURE  MANUALS 

BY  THE  LATE 

W.  T.  MASON,  M.A.,  Sid.  Suss.  Coll.,  Cambridge 


In  these  Manuals  each  chapter  and  verse  of  the  Bible 
has  been  taken  in  order,  and  Questions  similar  to  those 
set  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations 
carefully  selected  in  every  chapter,  together  with  numerous 
Explanatory  Notes  collated  from  various  commentaries. 
After  each  question,  the  answer  is  either  given  in  full,  or 
the  number  of  the  verse  or  verses  in  which  it  occurs. 

The  following  Manuals  are  already  published  : — 


s.  D. 

Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  20th  Edition  0  9 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  9th  Edition  .  .  16 

The  Four  Gospels  .  .  . .  .  .  each  0  9 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  .  .  .  .  .  .  16 

Genesis  and  Exodus  .  .  .  .  ..16 

Joshua  and  Judges  ..  ..  ..  10 

Samuel  I  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..09 

Samuel  II  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..09 

Kings  I..  ..  ..  ..  ..09 

Kings  II  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  ..09 

J  eremiah  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  ..0  9 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Haggai  .  .  0  9 

Corinthians  II  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..09 

The  Church  Catechism  . .  . .  ..09 

Morning  and  Evening  Services  and  Litany  1  6 

A  Catechism  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  one 


hundred  Practical  Questions  specially  adapted  lor 
Children  of  all  R'eligious  Denominations.  Price  4d. 
Euclid  (Book  I)  made  easy  for  Young  Beginners.  Price  Is. 


JAMES  GALT  &  CO.,  MANCHESTER. 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  LONDON. 
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THE  NORMAL 
CONVERTS  YOUR  STUDY 
INTO  A  UNIVERSITY. 

Founded  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by  teachers  for  teachers,  the  Normal  stands 
to-day  a  monument  to  the  fact  that  at  its  inception  it  was  based  upon  right 
principles  and  built  on  sound  methods.  The  Normal  has  stood  the  test  of  time, 
and  is  firmly  established  as  the  most  reliable  Correspondence  College.  The 
keystone  of  the  Normal  is  the  concentration  of  the  efforts  of  most  highly  qualified 
and  experienced  Tutors  on  the  requirements  of  the  individual  student.  Thus 
the  Normal  converts  your  study  into  a  University. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL  PREPARES. 


Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

County  Scholarships. 
Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certificate. 
Certificate. 


Oxford  Locals. 
Cambridge  Locals. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Preliminary 
A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
Central  Welsh  Board. 
Matriculation. 


Degree  Examinations. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying  Exams. 


NORMAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  London,  S.E.22. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  New  President. 

It  was  announced  briefly  in  our  November  issue 
that  the  Honourable  E.  F.  L.  Wood  had  been  appointed 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  new  Cabinet. 
The  ordeal  of  the  election  has  left  him  unscathed, 
and  we  may  now  greet  him  as  the  established  chief 
of  -  our  educational  system,  established,  that  is,  in 
the  somewhat  precarious  political  sense.  Mr.  Wood  is 
a  man  who  is  warmly  commended  by  his  friends  as  having 
a  rare  breadth  of  view  and  a  high  standard  of  public 
duty.  This  latter  quality  was  admirably  revealed  in 
his  splendid  gift  of  Temple  Newsam  to  the  City  of  Leeds. 
The  gift  was  made  in  terms  of  the  utmost  generosity, 
and  in  handing  over  the  house  and  estate  Mr.  Wood 
delivered  a  short  speech  which  revealed  a  sincere  social 
sympathy.  He  is  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  so  far 
removed  from  political  self-seeking  that  his  present 
office  was  almost  thrust  upon  him.  With  these  qualities 
and  qualifications  he  should  be  able  to  leave  his  mark 
upon  our  educational  system  without  any  attempted 
upheaval  or  remodelling  which  could  rightly  be  regarded 
as  a  breach  of  that  tranquillity  to  which  the  Prime 
Minister  aspires. 

Some  Ripples. 

We  are  all  content  that  the  Prime  Minister  should 
echo  the  sentiments  of  the  Scandinavian  prophetess  in 
Gray’s  poem,  and  murmur  “  Leave,  oh  leave  me  to 
repose.”  Without  wishing  to  disturb  his  tranquillity 
we  may  quietly  and  even  noiselessly  secure  some  needed 
adjustments  in  our  educational  system.  We  might,  for 
example,  examine  the  problem  of  secondary  school 
provision,  the  social  results  of  our  failure  to  provide 
continuation  schools  during  this  period  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  the  defects  of  our  system  of  recruiting  and  training 
teachers,  and  the  defects  of  administrative  machinery. 
On  all  these  matters  there  is  need  for  thorough  enquiry. 
The  Headmasters’  Association  speaks  in  agricultural 
metaphor  of  “  the  bureaucratic  blight  which  is  spreading 
across  the  whole  field  of  education,”  and  we  certainly 
appear  to  be  advancing  rapidly  to  a  point  where  we 
shall  have  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  a  Treasury  official 
before  we  enter  or  leave  a  classroom.  In  educational 
circles  the  bird  of  freedom  is  moulting  very  badly  just- 
now,  and  even  at  the  cost  of  disturbing  the  slumbers  of 
a  Prime  Minister  we  must  make  some  effort  to  discover 
a  remedy.  Local  authorities  and  teachers  do  not  exist 
to  be  placed  in  bondage  under  officials  of  any  kind.  The 
relation  is  not  that  of  master  and  servants,  but  of 
colleagues  in  the  public  service. 


Half-Time  ”  Ends. 

Recently  there  was  held  in  Manchester  a  noteworthy 
gathering  to  celebrate  the  dissolution  of  the  “  Half-time 
Council,”  a  body  which  was  formed  some  forty  years 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  abolition  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  school  children  as  “  half-timers.”  When 
the  council  was  formed  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  children  of  ten  years  old  dividing  their  days  between 
school  and  factory.  The  division  was  unequal,  since 
the  factory  hours  numbered  four  or  six  while  the  school 
hours  numbered  three.  The  obvious  hardship  and 
brutality  of  this  system  made  it  a  continuing  reproach 
to  this  country,  and  especially  to  the  factory  towns  of 
the  North.  Nevertheless  it  found  defenders  even 
among  the  comparatively  well-paid  spinners  and 
weavers,  who  grudgingly  accepted  a  gradual  raising  of 
the  half-time  age  until  it  stood  at  twelve  years.  There 
it  was  at  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1918,  and 
one  of  the  chief  laurels  which  Mr.  Fisher  carries  as  a 
memento  of  his  presidency  is  the  abolition  of  the  half¬ 
time  system.  The  reduction  of  child  labour  is  his 
greatest  achievement,  and  it  is  one  which  will  ensure  for 
him  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all  who  care  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  children.  It  is  in  truth  a  radical  reform,  since 
it  strikes  at  the  root  of  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances 
to  educational  progress. 

Independent  Schools  in  Ireland. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  a  lengthy  extract  from 
the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Educational  Services  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  whole 
document  is  full  of  Interest,  revealing  freshness  and 
alertness  of  mind  in  dealing  with  problems.  Especially 
suggestive  and  valuable  are  the  proposals  for  bringing 
independent  schools  within  the  orbit  of  the  national 
system.  With  a  candour  which  might  be  copied  in 
Whitehall  the  Committee  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
“  private  ”  schools,  and  the  fact  that  they  “  perform  a 
useful  function.”  The  impossibility  of  extinguishing 
them  is  admitted,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  parents  will 
always  desire  to  send  their  children  to  such  schools  as 
they  can  afford,  and  especially  to  those  which  offer 
amenities  similar  to  those  of  their  own  homes.  This 
tendency  of  parents  to  behave  like  parents  and  to  resist 
all  official  efforts  to  relegate  them  to  the  position  of  mere 
biological  antecedents,  receives  little  encouragement  in 
England,  but  the  Irish  Committee  is  ready  to  accept 
facts  as  they  are,  and  it  puts  forward  some  businesslike 
proposals  intended  to  preserve  the  best  features  of  in¬ 
dependent  enterprise  in  education  while  affording  proper 
safeguards  for  the  children.  Our  officials  at  home  may 
profitably  study  this  report. 
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Secondary  School  Entrance  Tests. 

The  shortage  of  places  in  secondary  schools  ought 
properly  to  be  remedied  by  building  more  schools,  but 
we  are  told  that  the  country  cannot  afford  this.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  as  the  coat  cannot  be  enlarged  to  fit  the  boy,  he 
must  be  cut  down  to  fit  the  coat.  In  other  words,  we 
must  exclude  children  more  rigorously  even  though  we 
exclude  some  who  are  “  capable  of  profiting  ”  by  further 
instruction.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  limit  the  number 
of  free  places  to  an  average  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  admis¬ 
sions  throughout  each  area,  and  also  to  take  precautions 
against  the  admission  or  retention  of  fee-paying  pupils 
who  are  found  to  be  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  course. 
This  policy  involves  the  application  of  a  universal 
entrance  test  on  all  children  who  are  of  the  secondary 
school  entrance  age  and  who  seek  admission.  In 
Sheffield  the  Committee  decided,  on  the  advice  of  the 
Director,  to  impose  a  test  on  all  the  children  in  the 
elementary  schools  between  11J  and  12J  years  of  age 
regardless  of  whether  they  were  proceeding  to  a 
secondary  school.  Those  children  alone  were  to  be 
exempted  who  were  specially  withheld  from  the  test  on 
the  ground  of  being  backward  in  their  studies.  The 
Director  reports  that  one  half  of  the  number  were  thus 
withheld,  and  he  suggests  that  this  large  proportion 
indicates  a  state  of  things  which  demands  attention. 
Of  those  who  took  the  examinaton,  consisting  of  tests 
in  English  and  arithmetic,  less  than  25  per  cent,  obtained 
one  half  of  the  possible  marks.  The  explanation  may 
be  that  the  test  was  unsuitable. 

University  Elections. 

The  University  franchise  is  a  privilege  given  to  eligible 
graduates  on  the  ground  that  they  are  persons  of  such 
intellectual  ability  as  will  enable  them  to  exhibit  a  double 
portion  of  intelligence  in  voting  twice  at  a  General 
Election.  Judging  from  some  recent  events  the  view  is 
too  flattering.  At  Oxford  the  Vice-Chancellor,  as 
returning  officer,  allowed  the  voting  papers  to  be  sent 
out  by  a  party  organisation  accompanied  by  leaflets  in 
support  of  that  party’s  candidates.  In  more  than  one 
instance  an  elector  overlooked  the  voting  paper  and 
consigned  the  whole  thing  to  the  waste  paper  basket, 
only  to  discover  when  it  was  too  late  that  he  had 
thereby  lost  his  vote.  He  was  careless,  of  course,  but 
what  would  be  thought  of  a  Borough  Mayor  and 
Returning  Officer  who  should  instruct  those  presiding 
at  the  polling  stations  to  advise  the  voters  to  support 
one  party  as  against  the  rest.  Such  an  act  would  make 
the  election  invalid  and  bring  the  Mayor  before  the 
courts.  In  London  and  in  the  Combined  Universities 
dissatisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  arrangements  for 
the  polling.  As  to  the  results  opinions  will  differ,  but 
much  regret  is  expressed  at  the  defeat  of  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray  in  Oxford.  Cambridge  has  shown  some 
independence  in  returning  Mr.  J.  R.  M.  Butler,  and  Mr. 
Fisher  s  re-elec  don  is  heartily  welcome.  Some  London 
electors  said  privately  that  they  were  voting  for  the 
least  of  three  evils.  Certainly  they  contrived  to  return 
the  lesser  of  the  two  Wells. 


A  New  Stimulus. 

Dr.  Bernard  Hollander  has  discovered  that  the 
application  of  electricity  to  selected  areas  of  the  cranium 
will  remove  mental  indolence  and  promote  a  vigorous 
concentration  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  kind  of  educa¬ 
tional  reform  we  have  been  seeking,  and  with  the  increase 
of  electric  lighting  in  our  schools  there  should  be  little 
difficulty  in  arranging  the  apparatus  necessary  to 
stimulate  everybody  at  the  opening  of  the  day.  We 
must  carefully  avoid  the  kind  of  thing  recorded  in  the 
American  story  of  the  man  who  was  sentenced  to  death 
by  electrocution  and  received  by  accident  an  overdose 
of  the  fatal  current,  so  that  instead  of  becoming  decently 
dead  he  gained  such  access  of  vitality  as  made  him 
survive  all  other  attempts  to  execute  him  by  rope, 
bullet,  or  fire.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  will  be  to  have 
Dr.  Hollander’s  method  tried  first  on  administrative 
bodies.  It  will  be  an  inspiring  thing  to  see  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Slocum- 
Podger  losing  mental  indolence  and  concentrating 
vigorously. 


THE  ASTRONOMICAL  CLOCK  IN 
EXETER  CATHEDRAL. 

This  old  Horology  is  arranged  on  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  and  the  sun  is  represented 
as  travelling  round  the  earth.  The  three- 
quarters  are  still  struck  by  the  ancient  clock, 
and  the  hour  by  the  modern  works.  The  motto 
“  Pereunt  et  imputantur  ”  appears  on  the  dial. 

Remembrancer  of  days  that  are  no  more, 

Calm  watcher  for  the  years  awaiting  birth, 
Stern  guardian  of  quaint  half  forgotten  lore 
Of  mystic  star  and  centrefilling  earth, 

Whose  voice  still  bids  men  to  the  sacred  rite, 

Or  sends  them  forth  to  toil  through  working  day, 
As  erst  it  summoned  to  the  stubborn  fight, 

Or  called  on  knights  to  watch  or  maids  to  pray  ; 
Thy  warning  motto  echoes  down  the  years, 

“  Pereunt  et  imputantur  ” — telling  yet 
Mid  fleeting  triumphs  and  mid  passing  tears 
Of  that  on  which  no  dying  sun  shall  set, 

Of  love  and  truth,  of  beauty  and  of  right, 
The  herald  day  star  of  eternal  light. 

M.  Cordelia  Leigh. 
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ART  AND  THE  CINEMA. 

By  Frank  H.  Doughty. 


The  Cinema  is,  for  good  or  ill,  a  permanent  institution, 
so  far  as  anything  can,  in  these  days  of  rapid  change, 
have  permanence  ascribed  to  it.  It  is,  therefore,  high 
time  that  its  pretensions  were  examined,  its  functions 
ascertained,  its  potentialities  investigated.  For,  to  use 
the  recognised  biological  term,  it  is  an  aspect  of  environ¬ 
ment,  and  must  be  so  regarded.  For  the  slum  child 
particularly  grows  up  wise  in  picture  lore,  regards  this 
new  “  Palace  of  Art  ”  as  a  necessary  and  even  integral 
part  of  life. 

For  the  present  we  know  its  pretensions — it  is  Art  ; 
we  know  its  function— it  is  “  dope  ”  ;  as  to  its  potentiali¬ 
ties,  one  might  without  undue  severity  say  that  for  the 
cinema  as  we  know  it  they  are  nil  ;  at  the  same  time 
leaving  open  the  question  whether  there  exist  possibilities 
as  yet  unplumbed. 

It  is  one  thing  glibly  to  make  or  unreflectingly  to  accept 
the  statement  that  in  the  cinema  we  are  witnessing  the 
evolution  of  a  new  art  form,  and  quite  another  thing  to 
substantiate  the  claim.  The  fact  that  the  technique  of 
the  cinema  is  used  in  the  service  of  much  that  is  vulgar, 
silly,  and  quite  patently  debasing,  much  that  is  not  in 
any  sense  conducive  to  the  exercise  of  ennobled  faculty 
or  spiritual  vision,  need  not  be  allowed  to  distort  our 
view  of  what  is  a  highly  theoretical  question. 

The  claim  of  the  cinema  to  the  title  “  art  ”  probably 
rests  upon  the  obvious  fact  that  it  represents  a  new 
technique.  But  the  discovery  of  a  new  technique 
(although  there  is  of  course  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  varied  methods  of  the  accredited  arts  represent  the 
only  and  final  media  of  aesthetic  expression)  cannot 
be  said  to  indicate  the  evolving  of  a  new  art.  The 
technique  is  undoubtedly  there,  a  technique  highly 
evolved  and  vigorously  progressive.  Matter  (such  as  it 
is)  and  media  of  expression  are  handled  by  men  whose 
knowledge,  dexterity,  and  skill  are  undoubtedly  of  a 
high  quality,  but  just  as  technical  skill  never  made 
an  artist,  so  a  technique  by  itself  can  never  be  held  a 
justification — a  raison  d’etre. of  an  art.  Art  is  primarily 
a  manifestation  of  mind,  and  to  attempt  to  account 
for  it  technically  is  the  beginning  of  all  misunderstanding 
and  obscurity.  It  is  not  the  tools  (and  media  generally) 
that  have  given  to  man  the  traditional  method  and  form 
of  art ;  it  is  the  artist’s  need  of  expression,  the  desire 
to  embody  the  results  of  spiritual  insight  and  intuition 
that  have  evolved  tools  and  taught  him  what  to  use, 
and  how.  Mr.  Marriott*  indeed  thinks  otherwise. 
“  Art,”  he  says,  “  is  primarily  the  characteristic  use  of 
tools  and  materials  .  .  .  .The  laws  of  painting  are  as 
surely  derived  from  the  nature .  of  paint  and  brushes 
as  the  laws  of  cricket  are  derived  from  the  nature  of 
bat  and  ball.”  If  this  be  true  then,  of  course,  the  cinema 
brings  with  it  its  own  laws,  and  will  find  therein  its  due 
justification.  But  the  matter  is  not  thus  easily  to  be 
dismissed,  for  the  laws  of  cricket,  it  may  quite  justly 
be  held,  are  primarily  an  evolved  rationalisation  of  the 
play  instinct,  and  .that  the  implements  wherewith  man 
plays  and  his  code  of  rules  are  subject  to  his  physical 
power  and  sense  of  sportsmanship.  Will  Mr.  Marriott’s 
argument  hold  for  such  a  game  as  football,  where  the 
media  are  so  simple  and  few  ? 


Again,  the  history  of  the  cinema  is  so  very  different 
from  the  history  of  other  arts.  In  it  we  can  distinguish 
nothing  of  the  long  and  painful  search  after  a  technique 
that  shall  adequately  and  truly  express  the  experience 
of  the  artist,  which,  according  to  Benedetto  Croce, 
we  term  beauty,  and  which  alone  is  essential  art.  Instead 
we  find  a  discovery  (resting  upon  anterior  discoveries  in 
photography  and  aided  by  modern  research  in  physics 
and  chemistry)  whereby  a  rapid  sequence  of  instantaneous 
photographs  can  bo  so  projected  upon  a  screen  to  simulate 
or  rather  convey  an  impression  of  movement.  Follows  a 
further  discovery  that  this  new  technique  is  capable  of 
commercial  exploitation  ;  an  amazingly  rapid  growth  of 
studios  and  of  the  means  of  dissemination  ;  and  ulti¬ 
mately  of  a  world  wide  supply  and  demand.  At  which 
point  the  problem  becomes  more  truly  one  for  the 
economist  than  for  the  sesthetician,  demanding  a  new 
Ruskin  and  a  new  Political  Economy  of  Art. 

The  difference  is  so  striking  that  it  is  worth  pausing 
over  ;  it  may  be  of  little  significance,  it  is  impossible 
to  dogmatise  one  way  or  the  other.  In  painting,  for 
example,  we  can  easily  distinguish  the  age-long  endeavour 
of  the  artist  to  reveal  to  us  the  spiritual  reality  behind 
phenomena  ;  experimenting  with  this  and  that  medium 
and  tool,  inventing,  adapting,  gaining  dexterity  ;  learning 
to  utilise  those  peculiar  psychical  dispositions  of  which 
we  yet  know  so  little,  and  that  temperament  we  term 
artistic  ;  step  by  step  freeing  his  soul  from  the  claims  of 
matter  that  his  vision  may  appear  to  us  with  the  least 
possible  weakening  or  distortion  and  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  aesthetic  appeal.  But  it  is  essential  to  observe 
that  the  artist  is  distinguished  by  a  definite  (if  not 
unique)  psychological  attitude,  and  just  as  in  technique 
there  is  a  distinct  continuity  of  tradition,  so  this  attitude 
is,  through  all  the  range  of  varying  media  and  forms  of 
aesthetic  creation,  vital  and  unmistakable. 

It  may  be  that,  misled  by  such  books  as  “  The  Works 
of  Man,”  by  the  late  Mr.  March  Phillips,  we  invest  this 
story  with  a  glamour  and  significance  not  necessarily 
its  own.  But  in  the  story  as  told,  technique  and  ex¬ 
perience  are  seen  evolving  hand  in  hand  fuller  experience, 
surer  vision,  demanding  the  extension  of  technical  power 
and  dexterity ;  and  technical  dexterity  in  its  turn  opening 
up  paths  to  fresh  aspects  of  truth  and  beauty.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  anything  that  fails  to  find  a  place  in  the 
history  of  art  is  thereby  invalidated.  But  it  is  essential 
to  take  this,  the  “  human  ”  view.  Forms  are  con¬ 
ditioned  by  so  many  factors — contemporary  skill  and 
knowledge  not  the  least  among  these — that  we  may  well 
be  chary  of  accepting  any  such  cut-and-dried  categories 
of  art  as  are  so  commonly  enumerated.  But  a  ready¬ 
made  technique  such  as  that  of  the  cinema  has  all  its 
lessons  yet  to  learn.  It  has  followed  blindly,  but  neces¬ 
sarily,  the  tradition  of  the  stage,  and  has  attempted  an 
adaptation  of  the  traditional  form  of  the  novel.  But 
these  are  well  developed  and  well  exploited  art  forms. 
However  much  they  may  be  altering,  we  know  and  can 
trace  their  evolution.  In  their  case  particularly,  we  ob¬ 
serve  another  influence  at  work,  strangely  lacking  in 
the  case  of  the  cinema.  I  refer  to  criticism,  using  the 
*  British  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  xi,  part  1,  page  8. 
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term  of  course  in  Arnold’s  sense.  Now  and  again  we 
can,  it  is  true,  find  attempted  criticism  of  isolated  films 
in  the  press.  Mainly,  however,  the  space  given  to  the 
cinema  is  occupied  by  a  review  of  titles,  subjects,  and 
stars,  with  a  few  words  upon  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  plays.  Generally,  however,  the  more  serious  papers 
treat  the  cinema  as  they  do  Ethel  M.  Dell.  Which,  of 
course,  is  wrong.  The  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  this 
doubtful  goddess,  again,  are  strangely  apathetic. 
Applause  is  rare  and  scattered,  disapproval  practically 
never  voiced.  This  general  absence  of  criticism  is  fatal. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  guides  the  selection  of  films 
by  a  manager  of  a  picture  palace.  Like  an  editor,  he 
must  rely  upon  his  “  sensing  ”  of  his  public.  Bad  films 
he  must  find  bring  as  much  money  as  good  ones — for 
the  cinema  is  attended  religiously,  more  as  a  rite  than  as 
a  definite  search  for  pleasure.  The  producer  of  the  film 
is  still  further  removed  from  his  audience,  while  being 
nearer  to  the  primal  business  of  money  making.  Beyond 
this  it  is  difficult  to  find  that  the  trade  is  trying  after 
anything  at  all. 

By  the  time  we  have  discounted  the  technique  of  the 
cinema  there  seems  little  left.  The  main  question 
therefore  is  clear.  The  cinema  must  justify  itself  by 
demonstrating  that  there  is  a  range  of  intuitional  fact, 
a  mode  of  experience,  and  (to  use  a  somewhat  demode 
expression)  an  “  emotional  aspect  of  life  ”  which  find 
their  necessary  and  inevitable  embodiment  on  the  screen. 
To  transfer  from  other  art  forms  their  matter,  their 
tradition,  and  to  graft  them  on  to  a  new  technique,  is 
not  the  creation  of  an  art  form. 

The  cinema,  up  to  the  present,  does  not  appear  to 
have  found,  even  to  have  sought,  its  appropriate  range 
of  material ;  this  is  indeed  (as  has  been  hinted  above) 
not  the  path  of  the  artist.  That  the  material  exists  is 
suggested  in  a  recent  article.*  The  writer  thinks  that 
the  screen  may  be  used  for  “  the  representation  of 
subjective  adventures  and  new  aesthetic  effects.”  He 
gives  a  synopsis  of  a  film  (Dr.  Caligati,  "  a  subjective 
drama  which  possesses  all  the  peculiar  emotional  intensity 
of  the  life  of  dreams  .  .  .  we  have  seen  new  emotional, 
and,  above  all,  aesthetic  scenic  effects.  The  cinema 
can  dramatise  the  subjective,  that  is  its  advantage.” 

But  utterly  and  contemptuously  to  ignore  the  cinema 
is  neither  kind  nor  wise.  It  is  an  important  question, 
specifically  from  the  narrower  scholastic  view,  and  gener¬ 
ally  from  the  wider  educational  one. 

That  the  question  is  of  immense  theoretical  import 
is  indicated  in  these  words  from  the  “  Works  of  Man.” 
"  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  modern  art  that  to  an  entire  doubt 
as  to  its  own  aims  and  principles  it  unites  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  highly  developed  gift  of  manual  dexterity 
and  great  technical  knowledge.”  So  that  in  dealing 
faithfully  with  the  claims  of  the  cinema  it  may  be  we 
shall  throw  much  needed  light  on  other  vexed  questions. 

further  than  this  the  line  of  enquiry  which  suggests 
itself  is  a  careful  criticism  of  individual  picture  plays 
to  the  end  that  we  may  discern  any  gleams  of  an  attempt 
to  use  the  technique  with  which  science  has  provided 
us  (and  which  in  itself  has  no  artistic  significance)  in  the 
service  of  true  art.  The  writer,  producer,  and  actor  all 
have  their  share.  As  Mr.  Alaric  Arnee  writes  in  a  letter 

*  New  Statesman,  July  18th,  1922. 


to  the  Educational  Times  (in  reference,  however,  to 
Shakespeare)  :  “As  soon  as  there  is  a  producer  who  has 
something  of  his  own  to  say,  he  will  find  the  actors  ”  (the 
italics  are  mine) — and  Mr.  Arnee  ought  to  know.  As 
soon  as  there  is  a  man  who  has  something  to  say,  and 
who  regards  the  cinema  as  the  vehicle  of  expression  for  it, 
he  will  find  producer,  actors,  and  public  too. 

Until  the  artist  comes,  however,  we  must  perforce 
admit  that  the  undoubted  value  of  the  cinema  will  find 
its  best  and  least  equivocal  manifestation  along  lines 
quite  other  than  artistic,  for  the  best  and  most  interesting 
films  to  be  seen  are  those  which  are  quite  frankly  educa¬ 
tional,  journalistic,  or  (to  use  the  term  in  its  widest 
sense)  scientific.  Meanwhile  the  position  seems  to  be 
this.  The  cinema  has  exhausted  its  old  range  of  material, 
and  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  conquer  new  worlds  (or  dis¬ 
cover  its  own)  it  is  evolving  along  lines  of  greater  and 
greater  expense  and  more  and  more  gorgeous  and 
elaborate  spectacle.  Which  is  a  clear  enough  indication 
that  the  producers  themselves  recognise  their  failure. 
The  ordinary  run  of  picture  play  (excluding,  that  is,  the 
special  efforts  such  as  "  The  Birth  of  a  Nation  ”)  is 
simply  platitudinous  and  deadly  dull.  There  are  signs 
that  the  failure  of  the  cinema  as  a  means  of  artistic 
expiession  is  affecting  not  only  the  methods  of  the 
producer,  but  the  attitude  of  the  picture-goer,  inasmuch 
as  the  picture  going  habit  seems  to  be  losing  its  hold. 
So  the  question  remains  at  issue.  Here  is  the  technique, 
capable,  one  is  inclined  to  feel,  of  an  immense  range  of 
expression  ;  all  that  is  wanted  is  the  artist. 

The  Late  Dr.  Sophie  Bryant  :  Memorial  Service 
in  London. 

A  service  of  remembrance  and  thanksgiving  (writes  a 
correspondent)  was  held  on  Saturday,  18th  November, 
in  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  Trafalgar  Square,  for  Dr. 
Sophie  Bryant.  The  Church  was  crowded,  the  galleries 
being  occupied  by  pupils  and  staff  from  the  Frances  May 
Buss  Schools,  while  governors,  old  pupils,  and  other 
friends  were  massed  below.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses  attended  in  a  body, 
with  their  President,  Miss  Grace  Fanner,  and  ex-President, 
Miss  Reta  Oldham.  Sir  Michael  Sadler,  in  giving  the 
address,  dwelt  on  character  and  “  heart  and  mind  ”  and 
educational  ideals,  rather  than  on  achievement,  illustrating 
his  words  by  a  chain  of  significant  quotations  from  Mrs. 
Bryant’s  books.  Four  powers,  he  said,  are  to  be  discerned 
in  the  unity  of  her  life — diligence,  love  of  truth,  in  the  least 
things  an  underlying  sense  of  greatness,  and  courage. 
She  was  never  idle  ;  she  loved  science,  history,  handwork. 
The  Bible  she  loved,  the  Scripture  of  the  spirit.  She  was 
absolutely  devoted,  without  thought  of  self,  to  the  ends 
she  served.  She  would  have  died  for  Truth,  for  Freedom, 
for  Ireland. 

Lucreti  :  De  Rerum  Natura  :  Libri  Sex  :  C.  Bailey. 

(Clarendon  Press.  4s.  net.) 

Of  all  the  Roman  poets  Lucretius,  the  romantic  who  forced 
himself  to  take  a  realistic  subject,  is  the  most  in  harmony  with 
our  confused  and  distracted  age.  Mr.  Cyril  Bailey’s  first  edition 
of  the  text  1898  was  a  great  improvement  on  Munro,  and  this 
second  edition  marks  a  further  step  forward.  Full  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  labours  of  Giussani,  Chatelain,  and  Merrill , 
which  have  established  the  supremacy  of*  the  Leiden  MSS. ,  and 
of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  passages  where  the  text 
of  this  edition  differs  from  the  first  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eight  are  a  return  to  the  Leiden  readings  which  Mr.  Bailey 
originally  rejected.  The  apparatus  criticus  is  considerably 
enlarged,  and  the  book  is  well  printed  on  good  paper.  F.  A.  W. 
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W.  H.  HUDSON. 

By  S.  T.  H.  Parkes. 


A  unique  personality,  a  great  naturalist  and  master 
of  English  prose,  who  during  the  last  decade  has  been 
assuredly  coming  into  his  kingdom,  passed  with  the 
death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson. 

His  tall,  spare  figure,  dark  piercing  eyes,  and  eagle 
countenance  were  familiar  to  few  of  his  admirers,  yet 
each  of  his  books  bore  the  impress  of  his  individuality 
and  gave  the  reader  a  sense  of  kinship  with  the  man 
behind  the  writer.  His  books  1  What  a  noble  array 
they  make,  from  “  The  Purple  Land  that  England  Lost,” 
of  the  ’eighties,  to  “  A  Traveller  in  Little  Things,” 
published  last  year.  Romances  all,  of  natural  history, 
of  travel,  of  sport,  thrilling  as  any  novel  ;  some,  indeed, 
professed  works  of  fiction  such  as  “  Green  Mansions  ” 
and  “  The  Crystal  Age  ”  ;  others  part  fiction,  part  fact,  as 
“  A  Shepherd’s  Life,”  “  Dead  Man’s  Plack  and'an  Old 
Thorn.”  For  forty  years  past  this  harvest  has  been 
distributed  with  a  lavish  hand,  too  long  unheeded  by  an 
indifferent  world  bent  on  money-making  and  display, 
deaf  to  the  things  of  the  spirit.  To  enumerate  the  list 
of  Mr.  Hudson’s  publications — half  of  them  on  bird  and 
insect  life — would  fill  a  column,  but  it  is  good  to  know 
that  recognition  came  at  last  ;  that  practically  every 
one  of  these  oft-time  forgotten  volumes  has  been  re¬ 
printed  during  the  past  decade,  and  that  a  collected 
edition  of  all  his  works  is  in  preparation. 

Not  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  himself  are  the  lines  more 
applicable  than  to  Hudson  :  “  He  prayeth  well,  who 
loveth  well,  both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast.”  And 
children  loved  him,  and  afforded  him  some  of  his  most 
delightful  sketches,  as  “  The  Little  Boy  Lost,”  and,  in 
a.  different  vein,  the  child  chapters  in  “  A  Traveller  in 
Little  Things,”  “  Millicent  and  Another,”  “  Freckles,” 
“  On  Cromer  Beach.” 

Reserved,  austere,  he  was  not  a  man  of  easy  access  ; 
not  a  man  to  suffer  lionism,  that  customary  perquisite 
of  literary  fame.  Yet  there  were  reserves  of  tenderness 
and  human  kindness  under  his  shy  and  silent  exterior 
that  illuminate  the  printed  page  and  warm  our  regard 
for  and  admiration  of  the  writer.  Except  perhaps  for 
his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  Plumage  Bill,  Hudson 
neither  took  part  in  public  life  nor  did  he  at  any  time 
contribute  to  the  press. 

“  The  Naturalist  in  la  Plata  ”  and  “  Birds  and  Man  ” 
contain  chapters  of  autobiographical  interest,  but  the 
fullest  account  is  given,  intimate  and  vivid,  of  early  days 
in  the  home  on  the  South  American  pampas  in  a  later 
book,  “  Far  Away  and  Long  Ago.”  Written  in  hospital 
in  a  strange  psychological  condition,  forgotten  details 
of  childhood  being  recalled  under  an  abnormal  quickening 
of  the  subconscious  mind,  these  early  recollections  give 
a  graphic  picture  of  the  embryo  novelist,  sportsman, 
and  traveller.  We  see  the  child  as  father  to  the  man 
in  his  solitary  and  intent  scrutiny  of  nature,  of  bird 
and  beast,  insect  and  reptile  ;  in  his  keen  receptivity, 
his  reflectiveness  and  remoteness. 

He  tells  us  that  he  was  never  sent  to  school.  He  and  an 
elder  brother  were  taught  at  home  by  tutors,  and  some 
quaint  characteristics  he  recalls  of  these  tutors.  He  was, 
indeed,  both  by  reading  and  observation,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  self-taught. 


These  reminiscences  of  happy  home  life — 'refined, 
hospitable,  and  free — end  with  his  seventeenth  year 
in  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  ;  of  monetary  troubles  and 
personal  ill-health,  and  apparent  collapse  of  his  prospects 
and  hopes.  He  describes  a  twofold  struggle — a  mental 
conflict  between  evangelical  orthodoxy  and  the  influence 
of  Darwin’s  philosophy  ;  a  physical  battle  for  life  itself, 
the  resilience  of  youth  coping  hazardously  with  the  after¬ 
effects  of  rheumatic  fever.  Both  conflicts  issued  in  a 
drawn  battle.  Formal  orthodoxy  he  did  not  retain, 
but  a  humble-minded  and  devout  mystic  he  remained 
to  the  end  of  his  days  ;  a  mystic  in  the  truest  sense — • 
for,  underlying  admiration,  hope,  and  love  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  visible  wonders  of  the  universe,  there  was 
ever  the  apprehension  of  what  he  himself  called  “  the 
supernatural  in  natural  things.”  And  physically, 
youth  won.  The  impending  shadow  of  early  death 
receded.  Life  with  its  teeming  interest  was  yet  to  be  his. 
But  it  was  "on  a  broken  wing  ”  that  for  forty  years 
this  patient  student  and  keen  observer  was  destined 
"  to  do  worthy  the  writing,  and  to  write  worthy  the 
reading,  and  the  world’s  delight.” 

W.  H.  Hudson  seems  to  have  been  a  mental  throw¬ 
back  to  some  prehistoric  ancestor  ;  some  denizen  of  the 
woods  and  wilds  endowed  by  instinct  and  experience 
with  a  hatred  of  artificial  enclosures,  a  dislike  and  dis¬ 
trust  of  town  life  and  “  pale  civilised  faces  ”  ;  a  sense  of 
kinship  with  each  feathery  and  furry  and  scaly  creature, 
even  with  the  insect  hosts  which  indoor  dwellers  of 
conventional  society  would  regard  as  mere  pests.  We 
yield  him  perhaps  but  a  grudging  sympathy  when  he 
exclaims  that  : — 

Without  this  innumerable  company  that  each  “  deep 
in  his  day’s  employ  ”  are  ever  moving  swiftly  or 
slowly  about  me,  their  multitudinous  small  voices 
united  into  one  deep  continuous  Aeolian  sound,  it 
would  indeed  seem  as  if  some  mysterious  malady  or 
sadness  had  come  upon  Nature.  Rather  would  I 
feel  them  alive,  teasing,  stinging,  and  biting  me, 
rather  would  I  walk  in  all  green  and  flowering  places 
with  a  clond  of  gnats  and  midges  ever  about  me. 

The  naturalist  was  at  home  in  many  English  counties. 
He  enjoyed  long  spells  of  solitary  and  silent  observation 
and  reverie  in  remote  villages  of  Hampshire  and  Wilt¬ 
shire,  in  the  open  spaces  of  Surrey  Downland  and 
Sussex  Weald.  The  human  society  that  appealed  to 
him  was  that  of  sons  of  the  soil  ;  strong  and  sterling 
characters,  such  as  old  Caleb,  in  the  most  enchanting 
of  all  his  books  to  the  general  reader,  “  A  Shepherd’s 
Life.” 

Thus  intimately  and  humanly  did  he  come  to  know 
and  love  many  counties  of  this  green  and  pleasant  land, 
exploring  their  by-paths,  dwelling  for  long  months 
in  their  sequestered  depths.  He  knew  and  described 
this  England  in  his  clear,  spontaneous,  musical  prose 
as  no  writer  has  done  since  the  days  of  Borrow  or  of 
Cobbett.  He  scrutinised  and  popularised  the  natural 
history  of  her  countryside  with  the  accuracy  of  White 
of  Selborne  and  the  charm  of  Richard  Jefferies.  He  lies 
buried  beside  Jefferies,  at  Broadwater,  the  mother  church 
of  Worthing. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  SWEDEN. 

By  Fred  Tait. 


As  far  back  as  1842,  State  elementary  education 
came  into  being  in  Sweden.  The  law  then  passed  laid  a 
foundation  which  has  been  built  on  by  successive 
statutes,  of  which  the  most  recent  was  that  of  September 
26th,  1921. 

The  unit  for  the  purpose  of  elementary  education  is 
the  parish  (ecclesiastical),  which,  as  a  rule,  constitutes 
a  school  district  in  which  there  is  at  least  one  elementary 
school  with  infants’  and  senior  departments.  From  the 
vestry  meeting  of  ratepayers  four  or  more  persons  are 
elected  to  form,  along  with  the  rector  of  the  parish,  the 
school  board.  This  committeee  acts  more  as  the  executive 
of  the  vestry  meeting  than  as  an  independent  authority. 
Thus  the  number  of  schools,  the  provision  of  buildings, 
and  of  the  necessary  equipment  and  materials,  and  the 
appointment  of  teachers  are  matters  which  the  vestry 
meeting  decides.  The  detailed  work  necessary  for 
carrying  out  its  instructions  is  left  to  the  school  board. 
To  all  the  deliberations  of  this  body  the  teachers  of  the 
district  send  a  representative,  in  a  purely  consultative 
capacity. 

The  school  districts  in  each  diocese  (of  which  there  are 
fifty-two)  are  grouped  under  the  control  of  a  district 
board,  known  as  the  chapter.  This  consists  of  the 
bishop  and  dean,  who  act  as  president  and  vice-president, 
and  the  senior  tutors  (lektors)  of  the  state  secondary 
school.  In  university  towns  certain  professors  take  the 
place  of  the  lektors.  The  chapter  issues  to  the  school 
districts  the  regulations  it  receives  from  the  Royal 
Central  Board  of  Education,  of  which  more  later.  It 
also  acts  as  an  appeal  court  if  any  dispute  arises  between 
a  vestry  meeting  or  school,  board  and  the  district 
inspector. 

This  inspector,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Government, 
reports  on  the  work  and  management  of  the  schools. 
Complaints  are  made  by  him  in  the  first  place  to  the 
school  boards,  to  which  he  suggests  the  necessary 
remedies.  If  no  action  is  taken,  he  reports  the  matter 
to  the  chapter  for  their  decision.  When  plans  for  a  new 
school  are  prepared  by  the  vestry  meeting  he  must 
first  approve  of  the  situation,  and  the  suitability  of  the 
rooms  and  the  playground.  He  also  reports  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  schools  carry  out  the  regulations 
of  the  State,  upon  which  the  grant  depends. 

The  State  authority  for  elementary,  secondary,  and 
technical  education  is  the  Royal  Central  Board  of 
Education.  This  consists  of  a  general  director  in  chief 
and  fourteen  members,  all  appointed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Every  one  of  the  fifteen  must  have  had  experience 
as  a  teacher  in  some  type  of  school.  The  Board  is  divided 
into  three  sections — one  for  elementary,  one  for  technical, 
and  one  for  secondary  education.  All  matters  concerning 
the  schools  are  settled  by  the  Board,  in  most  cases  by  a 
majority  vote.  In  certain  cases  the  decisions  of  the 
Board  are  passed  on  to  the  Bureau  of  Elementary 
Education,  which  is  a  Government  department,  to  be 
laid  before  the  Cabinet.  This  bureau  is  the  channel 
through  which  State  regulations  on  education  reach 
the  administrative  part  of  the  educational  machine. 


Schools  and  Scholars. 

Parents  and  guardians  must  send  their  children  to 
school  when  they  reach  the  age  of  seven,  and  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  may  send  them  at  the  age 
of  six.  Children  being  taught  in  private  schools,  and 
those  who  receive  efficient  instruction  at  home,  are 
exempt  from  attendance.  The  minimum  school  year 
is  eight  months,  but  in  most  districts  it  is  extended 
to  nine.  A  rather  ingenious  regulation  requires  any 
child  who  does  not  attain  the  standard  of  qualifications 
necessary  for  passing  the  final  examination  to  remain 
at  school  after  the  regular  leaving  age.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  children  of  poor  parents  who  cannot  afford 
to  do  without  the  small  amounts  their  labour  would 
bring  in,  may  leave  before  they  reach  the  age  of  fourteen, 
provided  they  can  pass  the  “  minimum  examination.” 
Generally  each  child  is  two  years  in  the  infant  school 
and  five  in  the  senior  school,  and  then  takes  the  final 
examination  (avgangsprovning)  and  receives  the  final 
certificate  (avnangsbetyg). 

The  regulations  for  the  general  organisation  of  the 
schools  in  each  district  deal  with  the  hours  of  opening 
and  closing,  the  holidays,  and  similar  matters,  and 
are  drawn  up  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  school, 
board,  the  vestry  meeting,  and  the  teaching  staff. 
Before  these  rules  become  operative  they  must  be 
submitted  to  the  inspector  for  the  district,  who  passes 
them  on  with  his  comments  to  the  chapter.  Any 
differences  between  the  boards,  the  inspectors,  and  the 
chapters  are  referred  to  the  Central  Board  for  decision. 

The  syllabus  of  instruction  is  drawn  up  by  the  school 
board  on  the  lines  of  a  model  syllabus  issued  by  the 
Central  Board,  which,  of  course,  is  bound  in  its  turn 
by  the  statutes  and  decrees  of  the  Government.  The 
most  recent  of  these  is  the  Royal  decree  of  October  31, 
1919,  which  lays  down  the  times  to  be  given  and  the 
ground  to  be  covered  in  all  subjects,  which  are  : — 
Religion,  Swedish,  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  Geography, 
History,  Natural  History,  Drawing,  Singing,  Gymnastics, 
Gardening,  Wood  or  Metal  Handwork,  Knitting  and 
Needlework  (girls),  and  Household  Economy  (girls). 
A  good  deal  of  latitude  is  allowed  to  each  school  board 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  decree,  so  that  teaching  may 
be  in  keeping  with  local  needs  and  conditions. 

There  were  in  1920  in  Sweden  24,833  teachers,  of 
whom  72  per  cent,  were  women,  and  708,821  scholars 
in  elementary  schools — an  average  of  28.4  per  teacher. 

Expenditure. 

There  are  no  fees  in  elementary  schools,  and  the 
expenditure  is  met  partly  by  the  State  and  partly  by 
the  parishes.  There  is  a  definite  understanding  as  to 
how  the  expenses  are  allocated.  Thus,  the  parish  pro¬ 
vides  and  maintains  school  buildings,  furniture  and 
materials,  sees  to  the  heating  and  cleaning  of  the  schools, 
provides  the  teachers  with  fuel,  lodging,  and  a  plot  of 
ground,  or  its  equivalent  in  cash,  and  pays  one-tenth 
of  the  cash  salaries.  The  State  pays  the  rest  of  the 
salaries,  bears  all  the  cost  of  the  training  colleges, 
inspectors,  the  Central  Board  and  Bureau  of  Education. 
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The  expenditure  of  the  State  on  elementary  education 
in  1922  is  estimated  at  £3,000,000,  but  this  does  not 
include  the  special  increments  given  to  teachers  and 
officials  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Special  Schools. 

There  are  special  schools  for  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
blind,  for  mentally  deficient  children,  and  reformatories 
for  juvenile  offenders.  On  these,  in  1922,  the  State 
will  spend  £140,000. 

Higher  Elementary  Schools. 

For  children  who  wish  to  continue  their  education 
after  the  age  of  fourteen  there  are  higher  elementary 
schools  which  have  one,  two,  three,  and  four  year 
courses.  The  education  given  is  general,  but  includes 
a  technical  training.  There  are  no  fees,  and  the  expenses 
are  raised  as  in  ordinary  elementary  schools. 

Continuation  Schools. 

The  Statute  of  1919  made  it  compulsory  for  all  children 
who  cease  to  attend  a  day  school  at  fourteen  to  attend 
a  continuation  school.  The  instruction  is  given  partly 
during  hours  which  otherwise  would  be  work  hours, 
and  partly  in  the  evenings.  The  course,  which  must  be 
from  360  to  540  hours  in  length,  lasts  two  or  three  years. 
While  the  chief  aim  is  practical  instruction  in  a  particular 
trade  or  industry,  Citizenship,  Swedish,  and  Natural 
History  must  be  taught.  The  schools  are  free. 

Apprentice  Schools. 

The  compulsory  continuation  schools  lead  up  to  the 
apprentice  schools,  which  may  be  made  compulsory  by 
the  School  Boards.  The  pupils  are  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the  course  extends  over  six 
to  eight  hours  a  week,  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the 
year,  and  lasts  two  years.  Lessons  are  given  outside 
work  hours  and  the  schools  are  free.  Pupils  who  have 
passed  through  these  schools  and  who  wish  to  continue 
their  education  still  further,  may  enter  the  One  Year 
Trade  or  Commercial  Schools,  or  (for  Girls)  the 
Schools  of  Domestic  Economy. 

A  boy  or  girl  leaving  one  of  these  schools  at  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  of  age  may  proceed  further,  on  payment 
of  a  small  fee,  to  the  Technical  Trade  Schools  or 
Technical  Gymnasia  or  Commercial  Gymnasia. 
The  two  former  give  a  specialised  practical  training  in 
certain  trades,  while  the  latter  give  a  more  general 
commercial  training.  The  course  in  all  three  schools 
lasts  for  three  years. 

For  1922  the  State  expenditure  on  all  these  practical 
schools  was  £146,600. 

From  the  above  necessarily  brief  summary  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  Sweden  a  child  must  continue  his  education 
until  he  is  at  least  sixteen,  and  may  receive  free  instruc¬ 
tion  in  a  higher  elementary  school,  or  in  a  trade  or 
commercial  school  until  he  is  eighteen.  Furthermore, 
provision  is  made  for  practical  education  either  free  or 
a  low  cost  until  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-one. 

Evidently  there  are  only  real  economists  in  Sweden. 


AN  ACTRESS  FROM  FINLAND. 


Mme.  ELLI  TOM  PURI. 

Mme.  Elli  Tompuri,  the  well-known  Finnish  Actress  and 
Producer,  spent  the  past  summer  in  England  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  personally  the  state  of  dramatic  art  in  this  country 
and  of  studying  the  phonetics  of  English.  In  an  article  she  contributed 
to  an  English  journal  during  her  visit  she  expressed  regret  that  she 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  play  of  Shakespeare’ s 
rendered  by  fellow-countrymen  of  his  own,  and  surprise  that  London 
is  without  a  Repertory  Theatre.  She  admires  many  of  our  dramatists, 
and  herself  produced  plays  by  Shakespeare,  Synge,  and  Shaw. 
Mme.  Tompuri  is  a  Director  of  the  Free  Theatre  at  Helsingfors. 
She  has  played  many  Shakespearean  parts,  including  the  title-role 
in  Hamlet. 


Western  Races  and  The  World  (The  Unity  Series,  V).  Edited 
by  F.  S.  Marvin.  (Humphrey  Milford.  12s.  6d.  net.) 

On  August  1st,  1914,  the  very  day  the  Great  War  began, 
there  was  planned  the  series  of  lectures,  afterwards  published 
in  the  Unity  Series,  which  have  reached  their  fifth  volume  (with 
a  sixth  already  sketched  out).  Mr.  Marvin  and  his  colleagues 
have  done,  and  are  doing,  an  excellent  piece  of  work  for  all  of 
us.  The  first  volume,  “The  Unity  of  Western  Civilisation,” 
was  in  its  way  exhaustive  (a  cheaper  edition  has  just  been 
issued)  ;  but  the  group  of  ideas  that  Mr.  Marvin  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  are  expounding  represents  so  much  of  the  philosophy 
of  “  Welt-Politik  ”  that  its  successors  have  not  yet  proved 
exhaustive. 

This  volume  contains  the  contributions  of  such  men  as  Sir 
T.  W.  Arnold  and  Sir  Sidney  Olivier — knights  in  a  double  sense, 
old  and  new,  for  they  follow  a  quest. 

Mr.  Marvin’s  introductory  chapter,  "An  Educational  Problem,” 
is  quite  at  his  careful  best.  It  is  what  a  reader  of  “  The  Living 
Past  ”  would  hope  to  find.  The  other  papers  seem  somewhat 
more  diverse  than  those  of  some  of  the  earlier  volumes.  There 
is  the  usual  “  Greece  ”  and  “  Rome  ”  article,  and  in  addition 
we  have  studies  on  Language,  Christianity,  the  Eighteenth 
Century  Humanitarians,  Islam,  India,  the  Far  East,  two  papers 
on  the  Tropics,  and  one  on  the  Mandates  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Such  books  as  this,  we  suppose,  appeal  chiefly  to  those  of  us 
who  have  (or  strive  to  have)  forward-looking  minds.  Probably 
they  would  bore  most  of  the  advocates  of  things-as-they-are . 
But  apart  from  their  trend  and  outlook,  their  material  is  valuable 
for  all  students  and  teachers  of  history  and  of  the  relations 
and  reactions  of  modern  states,  R.  J. 
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MAGIC— WITH  A  VENGEANCE. 

By  Mary  Wall. 


I  came  across  a  rare  “  find  ”  recently  in  an  out  of  the 
street  turning  out  of  the  Rue  du  Midi,  in  Brussels. 

Nothing  less  than  a  “  Book  of  Magic,”  setting  forth 
some  of  the  secrets  of  "  Little  Albert.” 

“  Little  Albert’s  ”  stuff  is  very  exciting  indeed. 

“  Little  Albert  ”  says  he  has  “  distributed  ”  certain 
virtues  amongst  certain  animals.  I  fancy  he  means  he 
has  discovered  the  secret  of  their  distribution.  Listen 
to  this. 

If  you  put  the  luke-warm  blood  of  a  he-goat  and  some 
vinegar  together  and  boil  glass  in  them,  the  glass  will 
become  soft  and  tender,  and  it  will  not  break  if  you 
throw  it  against  the  wall.  I  hope  to  remember  this 
when  next  I  want  to  throw  glass  articles  against  the 
wall,  provided  the  he-goat  with  the  luke-warm  blood  is 
handy.  He  won’t  be,  if  he  knows. 

Weasels,  too.  Anyone  who  eats  the  heart  of  a  weasel 
while  it  is  still  palpitating  can  predict  things  to  come. 
There  should  be  a  demand  for  palpitating  hearts  of 
weasels  amongst  the  “  seers  ”  in  Bond  Street. 

Again,  if  one  makes  a  noisy  dog  swallow  the  heart, 
the  eyes,  and  the  tongue  of  a  weasel  he  will  at  once  lose 
his  voice. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  people  acquired  dogs 
because  of  their  ability  to  make  a  noise.  But  this 
recipe  should  have  value  for  burglars. 

Then  moles.  If  one  wraps  up  the  feet  of  a  mole  in  a 
laurel  leaf  and  puts  it  into  a  horse’s  mouth,  he  will 
become  remarkably  docile.  If  one  puts  the  same  foot 
(these  recipes  are  economical)  into  the  nest  of  any  bird  its 
eggs  will  not  produce  anything. 

What  a  chance  of  getting  one’s  own  back  on  neigh¬ 
bours  who  are  enthusiastic  keepers  of  cackling  poultry 
which  will  not  let  one  sleep  o’  nights.  But  read  on. 

If  you  want  to  drive  moles  out  of  any  garden  or 
“  place,”  take  one  (why  not  take  ’em  all  and  have  done 
with  ’em  ?)  and  put  it  in  the  same  place  with  some  live 
brimstone  “  which  must  be  made  to  burn.”  Soon  all 
the  other  moles  will  assemble  together  and  decamp— all 
excepting  the  scape-goat.  Alas,  poor  mole  ! 

Again,  if  one  rubs  a  black  horse  with  the  water  wherein 
one  has  baked  a  mole  (is  this  an  old  form  of  casserole 
cookery,  I  ask  you  ?)  he  will  become  white.  Horse-fakers, 
please  note. 

No  wonder  the  women-folk  did  not  like  to  go  near  the 
laboratories  where  these  old  magicans  plied  their  ghastly 
experiments.  Listen  to  this. 

THE  HAND  OF  GLORY  :  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT. 
This,  my  wicked  little  book  tells  me,  is  an  enchanted  hand, 
whose  principal  property  is  to  open  without  noise  and 
without  effort  every  closed  door,  and  to  reduce  to 
powerlessness  every  armed  enemy  of  the  man  who  is 
served  by  this  “  handy  ”  agent.  “  It  has  always  played 
a  big  part  in  the  history  of  sorcery.”  I  should  think 
so. 

Make  “  the  Hand  of  Glory  ”  like  this.  Take  a  hand 
cut  from  a  body  which  has  been  hanged,  and  which  you 
must  have  bought  from  the  about-to-be-hanged  person 
before  his  death.  This  is  not  so  easy  as  it  sounds. 


Place  the  hand,  taking  care  to  hold  it  nearly  closed, 
in  a  copper  vase  containing  some  zamac  and  some  salt¬ 
petre  with  the  fat  of  spondillas.  My  French  dictionary 
refuses  to  give  me  an  English  equivalent  for  spondillas, 
yours  may  be  more  obliging.  Then  expose  the  vase  to 
a  clear  fire  made  from  the  leaves  of  vervain. 

Again,  not  so  easy.  I  remember  the  fuss  my  landlady 
made  when  I  essayed  to  manufacture  Turkish  delight. 
She  would  foam  at  the  mouth  if  I  tried  my  hand  at  this 
‘‘  Hand  of  Glory.”  I  see  it  does  not  pretend  to  shut 
doors,  so  I  cannot  protect  myself  from  her.  I  most 
particularly  want  a  hand  that  will  shut  doors  as  well  as 
open  them.  But  let  us  get  on. 

The  result  of  the  clear  fire  acting  on  the  hand  of  the 
poor  “  pendu  ”  or  “  hanged  man  ”  shut  up  in  the  copper 
vase  is  that  the  hand  finds  itself  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
perfectly  withered.  (I  should  think  so,  and  fit  to  be 
preserved  for  a  long  time.)  But  it  is  not  ready  to  open 
doors  yet. 

One  next  makes  a  candle  out  of  the  fat  of  a  pickled 
calf  and  of  sesannum  of  Lapland — -(How,  I  ask  you  ?) — - 
and  then  puts  it  in  the  hand  as  if  the  latter  were  a  candle¬ 
stick  made  to  hold  it.  Light  this  candle,  and  by  all  the 
places  one  goes,  holding  the  ghastly  hand  in  one’s  own  paw 
and  the  lit  candle  in  the  hand  of  the  “  pendu  ”  ( hanged  man ) 
the  bars  fall  down  and  the  locks  open  and  every  person  one 
meets  stays  motionless.  It  does  not  say  for  how  long. 

Here  are  a  few  additional  “  notes.” 

‘‘To  procure  the  hand  of  a  person  who  has  been 
hanged — this  should  be  difficult  enough,”  says  the  old 
compiler.  Not  helpful  !  He  is  discreetly  silent  as  to 
the  rarity  of  one  knowing  a  man  who  has  been  hanged 
well  enough  to  haggle  with  him  before  the  event  for 
post-mortem  rights  in  his  fist. 

Again.  “  It  is  not  only  in  the  things  that  concern 
the  secrets  of  the  spirit  that  one  must  challenge  distrust 
and  must  brave  adventures — it  is  also  when  one  acts 
with  magic  remedies.” 

What  DOES  the  blighter  mean  ? 

I  think  I  do  not  particularly  want  this  “  Hand  of 
Glory.”  My  landlady  would  never  get  over  it  if  she 
found  me  at  it. 

And  I  don’t  know  any  man  who  is  going  to  be  hanged. 
I  know  some  who  deserve  to  be — but  not  one  whom  I 
should  care  to  approach  to  ask  if  he  is  willing  to  sell  me 
an  option  on  one  of  his  dead  hands. 

Some  Modern  Magic. 

In  aid  of  the  Hospitals  of  London  combined  appeal  a  scientific 
novelties  exhibition  will  beheld  at  King’s  College,  Strand,  W.C.  2, 
daily  from  December  28  to  January  10,  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  and 
6  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  Experiments  and  demonstrations  illustrating 
modern  discoveries  in  wireless,  X-rays,  liquid  air,  colour  photo¬ 
graphy,  microscopy,  automatic  telephony,  polarized  light,  sound 
and  music,  radio-activity,  fluorescence,  electric  welding  and  high- 
tension  discharge,  etc.  Popular  lectures  by  Professors  Bairstow, 
Sir  William  Bragg,  Cheshire,  Winifred  Cullis,  Flinders- Petrie, 
Garwood,  Gordon,  MacGregor- Morris,  Watts,  Wilson,  and  many 
others.  Admission:  children  (under  16),  Is.;  adults  (after¬ 
noon),  2's.  6d.  ;  adults  (evening),  2s.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  in 
advance  from  the  Controller,  Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly,  W.  1, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Shaw-,  Room  478,  County  Hall,  Westminster  Bridge, 
S.E.  1,  and  at  any  of  the  University  Colleges  and  Technical 
Schools. 
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NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  ORGANISATION 

CHILDREN  AND  SHAKESPEARE. 

By  May  Ervant,  B.Sc. 

Although  in  recent  years  Shakespeare  has  been  studied 
more  than  ever  in  the  schools,  a  number  of  boys  and  girls 
of  about  thirteen  years  of  age  who  recently  attempted  an 
essay  on  the  poet  have  apparently  still  much  to  learn. 

The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  were  distinct  stumbling 
blocks.  One  stated  that  he  was  born  “  in  the  year  1820 
in  Hamshire,”  while  others  thought  Ireland  and  “Stock- 
den-on-Trent  ”  should  claim  him.  “  He  was  born,” 
said  one,  “  and  he  died  on  April  24th,  he  being  one  of  the 
few  men  who  died  on  the  same  day  as  they  were  born.” 

Anne  Hathaway  was  called  various  names,  such  as 
“  Mary  Arden,”  “  Sarah  Jennings,”  “  a  young  girl  by 
the  name  of  Athorney,”  etc.,  while  one  scholar  wrote, 

“  He  married  Julia  Cesar  when  he  was  19,  and  his  wife 
was  three  years  old,  that  is  she  was  21  years  of  age.” 

One  summarised  his  life  with  the  sentence  “  He  lifed  till 
he  was  48  and  died  in  1816  leaving  a  few  children  and  a 
wife,”  but  in  several  cases  later  dates  up  to  1889  were 
given  as  the  date  of  his  death. 

Some  of  the  statements  made  concerning  his  life  were 
interesting  and  original.  Here  are  a  few :  “  The  first 
job  he  had  was  holding  horses’  heads  while  the  man  was 
away.”  “  He  bought  some  shares  in  the  bank,  but  they 
were  swindlers.  Shakespeare  to  show  his  gratitude  wrote 
a  number  of  books  which  brought  in  a  lot  of  money. 
Through  writing  these  he  nearly  blinded  himself.”  ‘‘Shakes- 
speare  spent  most  of  his  time  up  in  the  North  of  England 
in  the  Cumbrian  Mountains.”  “  We  keep  April  as  a 
memory  month  for  Shakespeare.”  "  Although  his 
nationality  was  American,  he  made  England  his  home.” 

‘‘At  an  early  age  he  went  on  tour  to  Canada,  Germany 
and  Russia.”  “  When  in  London  he  joined  a  cinema 
film  as  an  actor.” 

But  the  attempts  reached  the  highest  mark  of  originality 
when  they  discussed  his  works,  as  the  following  quotations 
from  various  papers  will  show  :  “  One  of  his  most  sorrowful 
poems  was  about  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1855.”  “  One 

of  his  great  poems  is  ‘  Under  the  spreading  chestnut/  but 
I  will  not  say  more  or  I  could  go  on  filling  pages  just  with 
titles.”  “  Shakespeare  is  the  greatest  poem  the  world 
’as  ever  produced.  He  ’as  rote  many  fine  poetries.” 

‘  Shapers  right  many  poerm,  people  do  say  he  is  good  in 
righting  poerm  in  all  of  the  book.  We  do  learn  many 
nice  poerms  of  Shaper.”  “  He  grew  up  a  well-published 
man,  and  rote  very  nice.  He  soon  learnt  how  to  wright 
properly,  spell  and  form  sentences.”  ‘‘  His  chief  works 
wer  Hiawathar — a  story  of  the  Red  Indians  and  As  you 
life  it.”  "  But  ’is  poetry  is  the  best  of  all,  the  way  he 
puts  it  so  nice.”  “  Shakpear  was  the  poet  laurate.  He 
used  to  right  plays  like  Mack  Beth.  He  roat,  ‘  Here  a 
little  child  I  stand  heaving  up  my  hands  for  a  benerson 
to  fall  on  our  mean  an  on  our  all.’  ” 

Despite  the  many  errors  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  many  of 
the  children  showed  a  surprisingly  good  knowledge  of  the 
poet  and  his  works. 

English  Prose.  Vol.  IV.  :  Chosen  and  arranged  by  W. 

Peacock.  (Humphrey  Milford.  2s.  6d.) 

This  selection  of  extracts  from  English  prose  writers  is  one 
of  five  volumes  appearing  in  the  series  of  World’s  Classics.  The 
present  volume  contains  selections  from  18th  and  19th  century 
authors  arranged  in  chronological  order,  from  Walter  Savage 
Lander  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Mr.  Peacock’s  name  is 
sufficient  guarantee  of  excellence,  and  we  are  grateful  to  him 
and  to  the  publishers  for  this  very  delightful  addition  to  the 
series.  It  is  a  most  companionable  book.  P.M.G. 


AND  CLASSROOM  PRACTICE. 

BETTER  HISTORY  TEACHING. 

By  F.  J.  Gould. 

The  five  hundred  members  of  the  International  Moral 
Education  Congress,  held  at  Geneva  University,  were  so 
interested  in  the  subject  of  newer  and  better  methods  of 
teaching  the  story  of  humanity  that,  before  separating  on 
1st  August,  they  passed  what  is  now  to  be  known  as  the 
Voeu  de  Geneve,  as  follows  : — 

M.  Orestano  propose  de  faire  connaitre  dans  tous 
les  pays  adherents  au  Congres  le  Vceu  de  Geneve  au 
sujet  de  la  reforme  morale  de  l’enseignement  de 
1'histoire,  con9ue  dans  un  esprit  international,  c’est 
a  dire,  de  justice  et  de  sympathie  ;  d ’exciter  les 
historiens  les  plus  en  vue  de  tous  les  pays  a  travailler 
dans  le  sens  de  ce  Voeu  et  a  preparer  des  textes,  soit 
scolaires,  soit  populaires,  soit  visant  a  la  culture 
generale  et  superieure,  qui  s’inspirent  au  Vceu  susdit  ; 
de  charger  le  Comite  International  Executif  de  nommer 
line  Commission  Int.  Permanente  d’experts  aupreis 
du  Bureau  Int.  d’Ed.  Morale  de  La  Haye.  Cette 
Commission  doit  etre  chargee — 

De  rddiger  un  plan  commun  (sans  contrainte)  aux 
travaux  des  historiens  : 

De  juger  les  ouvrages  historiques  qui  lui  soient 
librement  remis  pars  leurs  auteurs  ou  editeurs  : 

De  decerner  des  prix  aus  ouvrages  le  mieux  reussis, 
ou  d’en  proposer  le  couronnement  : 

Et  de  favoriser  la  traduction  de  tels  ouvrages  en 
d’autres  langues,  et  leur  diffusion  dans  le  monde. 

The  mover  of  the  Voeu  is  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
Royal  University  of  Palermo,  Sicily.  His  action  was  the 
more  appropriate  as  Italy  will  be  the  host  of  the  next 
Congress,  which  is  to  meet  at  Rome  in  1926.  But  the 
interval  till  1926  will  be  far  from  a  period  of  leisure.  The 
Voeu  just  quoted  will,  it  is  hoped,  occupy  many  minds  in 
many  countries.  The  more  the  difficulties,  the  more  call 
for  enthusiasm.  A  well-known  educationist  recently 
wrote  to  the  hon.  secretary  (F.  J.  Gould)  of  the  International 
Executive  Council  : 

“  I  am  afraid  it  will  take  some  time  to  educate 
writers  of  text-books  in  various  countries  to  such  a 
standard  of  regard  for  truth  and  disregard  for  purely 
selfish  patriotism  as  is  advocated  by  the  International 
Moral  Education  Congress.  However,  that  need  not 
discourage  you  from  continuing  your  uplifting  work.” 
It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  the  ideal  of  the  Vceu  does  not 
imply  a  neglect  of  claims  of  one’s  Motherland,  or  a  vague 
“  Pacifist  ”  cosmopolitanism.  It  implies  that  history, 
whether  national  or  international,  should  reveal  the 
process  of  civilisation  in  industry,  science,  art,  manners, 
civics,  religion,  rather  than  emphasize  the  obstacles  pre¬ 
sented  by  war  and  other  social  evils. 


The  Study  of  American  History:  by  Viscount  Bryce, 
pp.  viii.-{-6o.  (Cambridge  University  Pre.ss.  3s.  6d.  net.) 

The  lecture  here  printed  was  the  introductory  address  of  the 
Professorship  on  American  History,  Literature,  and  Institutions, 
founded  by  Sir  George  Watson’s  gift  of  £ 20,000  for  this  purpose. 
The  chair  is  unique  in  not  being  attached  to  any  one  University. 
The  selection  of  Viscount  Bryce  for  such  a  task  has  the 
simplicity  of  the  obvious,  and  the  result  is  as  good  as  one 
naturally  expects.  There  is  less  matter  than  a  student  of  history 
would  like  to  find,  even  in  a  small  book  ;  but  there  is  vision, 
breadth,  and  the  calm  generalisation  that  comes  of  much  know¬ 
ledge  and  secure  sympathy.  An  appendix  gives  the  history  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Chair,  and  there  is  an  almost  dispropor¬ 
tionately  large  index.  R.  J- 
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INDIVIDUAL  METHODS  IN  THE  SENIOR 

SCHOOL. 

An  account  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Professor  P. 
Nunn  to  the  members  of  the  London  Demonstration 

Schools  Association,  on  Friday,  November  10th. 

Professor  Nunn  said  this  was  a  question  of  utmost 
importance  which  was  coming  up  with  new  force.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  there  was  nothing  new  to  be  said  about 
Education,  all  the  questions  about  it  had  been  settled. 
He  was  right  in  so  far  that  the  same  problems  crop  up  in 
each  generation  and  receive  the  solution  appropriate  to 
their  time.  The  problems  do  not  change,  but  the  solutions 
become  out  of  date,  and  so  the  problems  have  to  be  faced 
once  more  and  solved  so  as  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

The  nineteenth  century  tended  to  smother  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  emphasis  was  laid  upon  mass  movements  and 
mass  production.  The  present  educational  movements 
were  a  revolt  from  that  attitude.  The  evils  of  treating 
children  in  the  mass  instead  of  as  individuals  were  manifest. 
We  were  beginning  to  recognise  that  our  business  was  not 
with  the  school  as  a  mass,  or  the  class,  but  with  individual 
human  souls.  The  aim  was  to  get  the  teacher  into  closer 
touch  with  the  individual  soul.  That  might  be  philosophy, 
but  philosophy  is  required  in  dealing  with  this  problem. 
The  real  mainspring  of  our  work  is  as  stated  above,  though 
it  may  be  put  in  less  philosophical  language. 

The  mass  production  methods  in  education  resulted  in 
an  enormous  waste  ;  the  return  was  so  much  less  than  the 
effort  expended,  and  it  was  in  order  to  bring  greater 
efficiency  into  our  work  that  modern  methods  were  being 
tried.  The  waste  was  because  we  were  attempting  to 
make  all  the  minds  in  our  charge  work  as  though  they 
were  all  one,  exactly  the  same  and  all  functioning  alike. 
This  was  a  legacy  of  the  days  of  large  classes  of  100  or 
more.  Then  the  same  rule  was  taught  in  the  same  way 
and  the  same  result  expected  from  each  individual.  The 
method  of  assessing  the  work  justified  the  assumption 
that  the  class  was  the  unit.  Now  there  is  no  longer  any 
need  for  such  methods  they  still  persist  on  account  of  the 
weight  of  historical  momentum. 

We  must  admit  the  truth  that  class  methods  are  ex¬ 
travagant  and  wasteful  in  the  extreme,  and  the  only 
reason  for  their  persistence  is  that  we  have  grown  up  with 
them  and  we  assume  that  there  is  nothing  else  possible 
to-day. 

First  in  favour  of  the  class  system.  It  is  easy  to  condemn 
too  hastily.  The  complaint  against  the  class  system  is 
that  it  is  assumed  to  be  always  appropriate.  We  should 
see  on  which  occasions  it  is  necessary  for  corporate  work 
to  be  done  and  keep  it  for  those.  Then  as  Dr.  Hayward 
has  pointed  out,  we  could  have  much  larger  rather  than 
smaller  classes.  When  we  have  a  message  to  deliver  or 
we  wish  to  arouse  and  inspire  our  pupils  a  large  mass  is 
helpful,  and  the  effect  produced  is  proportionate  to  the  size 
of  the  audience.  Where,  however,  we  need  free  give-and- 
take  in  dealing  with  differences  of  ability  and  experience 
this  mass  method  is  out  of  place.  But  for  talks  on  history, 
when  the  pupils  have  read  much  for  themselves  and  have 
gathered  facts,  we  might  use  the  class  unit  to  inspire,  to 
clothe  the  dry  bones  with  flesh.  In  English,  where  the 
aim  is  to  teach  the  method  of  communication,  in  dramatic 
work,  in  lectures  to  the  class  by  individual  members  of 
the  class,  there  the  class  unit  is  the  right  unit.  Those 
reformers  who  would  turn  the  class  out  of  school  were 
wrong— they  were  throwing  away  a  useful  method. 

Individual  methods  means  employing  methods  which 
make  the  individual  the  unit  and  not  the  class.  Liberal 
allowances  are  made  for  the  differences  in  ability  and 
intelligence,  and  for  the  fact  that  some  learn  in  one  way 
and  some  another.  They  provide  a  means  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  different  individuals  and  permit  of  a  still  greater 
freedom  of  choice  to  each. 


There  are  various  ways  of  beginning.  At  one  school 
some  years  ago  he  heard  the  master  call  on  a  boy  to  re¬ 
capitulate  the  previous  lesson  ;  then  he  called  on  another 
boy  to  give  the  results  of  his  research  on  the  topic  in 
question  ;  and  so  on  in  turn,  each  giving  his  quota  of 
information  for  the  general  good. 

In  another  school  the  time  table  was  left  blank  for 
certain  periods,  and  the  children  could  choose  what  work 
they  did  of  the  two  subjects  arithmetic  and  English.  An 
assignment  or  programme  was  given  to  each,  and  every 
individual  proceeded  at  his  own  rate.  A  record  was  kept 
of  the  work  done  week  by  week.  The  dullards  were  found 
to  be  making  great  progress. 

In  another  school  the  time  table  remained  unaltered, 
but  the  work  in  arithmetic  and  history  for  the  month  was 
set,  and  when  the  time  table  called  for  either  of  these 
subjects  each  pupil  got  out  his  books  and  went  on  at  his 
own  rate.  Thus  they  were  gradually  trained  for  more 
freedom  and  responsibility. 

This  leads  to  the  Dalton  plan.  A  monthly  assignment 
is  made  out,  showing  what  books  are  to  be  used,  what 
passages  to  be  studied,  and  what  important  points  are  to 
be  noted.  Certain  tests  have  to  be  worked  and  shown  up 
to  prove  that  the  work  has  been  really  mastered.  In  one 
school  each  pupil  has  a  card  which  the  master  comments 
upon  monthly,  and  the  headmaster  interviews  each  boy 
with  his  card  and  gives  him  kindly  advice.  In  this  way 
the  head  sees  every  boy  in  the  school  once  a  month  and 
knows  all  about  his  progress  and  difficulties. 

In  another  school  different  rooms  are  allotted  to  the 
different  subjects,  and  the  specialist  teacher  sits  in  the 
subject  room  to  give  advice  and  assistance.  So  as  to 
obviate  the  formation  of  a  queue  of  boys  wanting  attention, 
a  boy  who  needs  help  writes  his  name  on  the  blackboard 
and  goes  on  with  other  work  until  his  turn  to  be  seen 
arrives.  This  prevents  idleness  and  waste  of  time.  The 
English  room  is  the  place  where  a  mastery  of  the  mother 
tongue  is  taught.  It  is  quite  apart  from  the  room  set 
apart  for  the  study  of  literature,  which  is  called  the  reading 
room. 

Always  it  is  necessary  for  the  head  teacher  to  convert 
his  staff  to  the  new  method,  but  he  had  never  found  a  case 
where  it  had  been  adopted  that  the  staff  wished  to  revert 
to  former  methods.  Though  there  might  be  more  strain 
on  the  attention  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  need  to 
work  for  longer  hours. 

The  best  approach  was  the  gradual  one,  especially  for 
the  vast  majority  of  teachers  who  did  not  feel  themselves 
to  be  inspired  prophets.  The  time  table  might  stay  fixed 
or  a  certain  part  of  the  day  be  reserved  for  set  lessons, 
or  a  start  might  be  made  with  a  small  section  first.  In 
one  school  all  the  boys  of  thirteen  and  upwards,  in  what¬ 
ever  class  they  happened  to  be  on  arriving  at  that  age, 
were  drafted  into  a  section  working  on  the  Dalton  plan 
under  the  supervision  of  the  head  for  the  last  year  of 
their  school  life. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Dr.  Allen  as  to  the  result 
of  these  individual  methods  for  examination  purposes, 
Professor  Nunn  said  that  provided  the  examination  was  a 
reasonable  one,  he  saw  no  valid  reason  when  the  system 
was  working  for  a  falling  off  in  results  ;  on  the  other  hand 
he  expected  better  ones.  He  considered,  however,  that 
the  local  authority  should  not  judge  a  school  if  the  results 
went  down  for  a  time  on  the  adoption  of  the  newer  methods. 
That  was  to  be  expected  with  any  change,  even  if  the 
method  introduced  was  perfect  under  perfect  conditions. 
The  fact  that  the  clever  boys  did  better,  the  average  boys 
as  well,  and  the  dull  ones  enormously  better  under  the 
newer  methods,  was  the  greatest  sign  that  they  were  built 
on  sound  lines. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


The  Aldine  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Fifty-Four  Nursery  Rhymes  Set  to  Music.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Batsford. 

Everyday  Life  in  the  New  Stone,  Bronze  and  Early  Iron  Ages. 
4s.  net. 

G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

The  Ewing  Book  :  Scenes  from  the  Tales  of  Juliana  Horatia 
Ewing  :  edited  by  E.  M.  Allsopp.  2s.  6d. 

Blackie  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

In  the  Musgrave  Ranges  :  by  Jim  Bushman. 

The  School  in  the  South  :  by  Angela  Brazil.  6s.  net  each. 

The  Twins,  Papa  and  Parker  :  by  Agnes  Grozier  Herbertson. 
Stephen  goes  to  Sea  :  by  Arthur  O.  Rooke. 

The  Boys  of  Dyall’s  House  :  by  Richard  Bird.  5s.  net  each. 
Three  Books  by  Lt.-Col.  Brereton  :■ — 

With  Rifle  and  Bayonet. 

The  Great  Aeroplane. 

Roughriders  of  the  Pampas.  4s.  net  each. 

The  Brushwood  Hut  :  by  E.  E.  Cowper. 

The  Log  of  the  Flying  Fish  ;  by  Harry  Collingwood.  4s.  net  each. 
Three  Books  by  G.  A.  Henty  — - 
The  Bravest  of  the  Brave. 

In  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

With  Kitchener  in  the  Sudan.  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

Binkie  of  Illb.  :  by  Evelyn  Smith.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Jonathan  Cape. 

Wings  and  Pads  :  by  Jean  M.  Thompson.  6s.  net. 

Two  Books  by  Laurence  Houseman  : — 

A  Doorway  in  Fairyland. 

Moonshine  and  Clover.  6s.  net  each. 

Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

A  Short  History  of  the  World  :  by  H.  G.  Wells.  15s.  net. 
Constable  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  History  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  :  by  Miguel  de 
Cervantes.  Based  on  Shelton’s  Translation  of  1620,  with 
illustrations  by  Jean  de  Bosschere  and  an  essay  by  J.  B. 
Trend.  21s.  net. 

H.  F.  W.  Deane  and  Sons  :  The  Year  Book  Press,  Ltd. 
Princes  of  Wales  :  by  F.  Maynard  Bridge.  8s.  6d.  net. 

George  G.  Harrap  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Leif  and  Thorkel  :  Two  Norse  Boys  of  Long  Ago  :  by  Genevra 
Snedden  :  illustrated  by  M.  Meredith  Williams.  5s.  net. 
Half-Past  Bedtime  :  by  H.  H.  Bashford.  5s.  net. 

The  House  with  the  Twisting  Passage  :  by  Marion  St.  John 
Webb.  5s.  net. 

High  Deeds  of  Finn  and  other  Bardic  Romances  of  Ancient 
Ireland  :  by  T.  W.  Rolleston.  2s.  6d. 

Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  J  ust  -  so  Stories  Painting  Books  for  Children  :  The  Elephant’s 
Child  :  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Arthur  Mee’s  Golden  Year  :  Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away  :  by 
the  Editor  of  the  Children’s  Encyclopedia.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

The  Cat  and  Fiddle  Book  :  eight  dramatised  Nursery  Rhymes 
for  Nursery  Performers  :  by  Lady  Bell  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Richmond.  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Dancing-  Fakir  and  Other  Stories  :  by  John  Eyton,  with 
illustrations  by  L.  Raven  Hill.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Outdoor  World  Library  : — 

British  Butterflies  and  Moths  :  by  W.  S.  Furneaux. 

British  Birds  :  by  W.  H.  Hudson.  6s.  6d.  net  each. 

The  Fairy  Book  Series  :  edited  by  Andrew  Lang  : — 

The  Crimson  Fairy  Book. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book.  5s.  net  each. 


The  Elf  Maiden  and  Other  Stories. 

The  Magic  Ring  and  Other  Stories  :  both  edited  by  Andrew 
Lang.  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

Macmillan  and  Co. 

English  Fairy  Tales  :  re-told  by  Flora  Annie  Steel,  illustrated 
by  Arthur  Rackham.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Water-Babies  :  a  Fairy  Tale  of  a  Land-Baby  :  by  Charles 
Kingsley,  illustrated  by  Warwick  Goble.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Who  was  Jane  ?  :  a  Story  for  Young  People  of  All  Ages  :  by 
Evelyn  Sharp,  illustrated  by  Charles  E.  Brock.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Rainbow  Cat  and  Other  Stories  :  by  Rose  Fyleman. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Oxford  University  Press  (Humphrey  Milford). 

Winning  His  Name  :  a  Romance  of  Stuart  Days  :  by  Herbert 
Strang,  illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock.  6s.  net. 

Uniform  Edition  :  Stories  for  Boys  :  by  Herbert  Strang  : — 
Tom  Burnaby. 

Humphrey  Bold. 

Kobo. 

The  Adventures  of  Dick  Trevanion. 

The  Adventures  of  Harry  Rochester. 

Settlers  and  Scouts.  5s.  net  each. 

Herbert  Strang’s  Annual. 

Mrs.  Strang’s  Annual  for  Girls. 

Mrs.  Strang’s  Annual  for  Children.  5s.  net  each. 

Mrs.  Strang’s  Annual  for  Baby.  4s.  net. 

The  Oxford  Annual  for  Scouts  :  edited  by  Herbert  Strang. 
5s.  net. 

The  Tiny  Folks’  Annual  :  edited  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Strang. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Peek-a-Boos  go  Shopping  :  by  Chloe  Preston.  6s.  net. 
Sing-Song  Stories  :  by  Agnes  Grozier  Herbertson.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Us  :  Cecil  Aldin.  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Hunter  Children  :  by  Natalie  Joan. 

Ten  Tales  :  by  M.  Horace  Smith.  • 

Meg  of  the  Brownies  :  by  Margaret  Stuart  Lane. 

The  Summer  Camp:  a  Practical  Handbook  for  Scouts  :  by 
A.  D.  Merriman,  M.A. 

Easy  Experiments  in  Science  :  by  Herbert  McKay,  B.Sc. 
2s.  6d.  net  each. 

Kathleen’s  Adventure  :  by  Brenda  Girvin. 

The  Kayles  of  Bushy  Lodge  :  by  Vera  G.  Dwyer. 

Dirnsie  Moves  Up  Again  :  by  Dorita  Fairlie  Bruce. 

Just  a  Jolly  Girl  ;  by  E.  L.  Haverfield. 

The  Jackaroos  :  by  Joseph  Bowes. 

The  Harley  First  XV  :  by  Hylton  Cleaver.  6s.  net  each. 

The  Darling  Book  :  by  Millicent  Sowerby  and  Natalie  Joan. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Fairies  Help  Me  to  Read  :  by  Margaret  Tempest.  6d.  net. 
The  Guide  Law  :  by  Margaret  L.  Hogg  and  George  Phoenix. 
6d.  net. 

A  Little  Rhodesian  :  by  Margaret  Batchelor.  3s.  net. 
Thickthorn  Camp  :  by  Mark  Harborough.  3s.  6d.  net. 

J.  Saville  and  Co. 

Flights  in  Fairyland  :  by  the  Staff  and  Pup  ils  of  Lothian  School 
for  Girls,  Harrogate:  edited  by  Jean  Miller  and  Rose  E. 
Speith.  Paper,  4s.  6d.  net ;  half  cloth,  6s.  net. 

Merry  Little  Rhymes  :  by  Marie  L.  Johnson.  2s.  6d.  net. 

T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 

The  Swedish  Fairy  Book  :  edited  by  Clara  Stroebe  .  translated 
by  Frederick  Martens  :  illustrated  by  George  W .  Hood. 
7s.  6d.  net.  . 

The  Chinese  Fairy  Book  :  edited  by  Dr.  R.  Wilhelm  :  translated 
by  Frederick  Martens:  illustrated  by  George  W.  Hood. 
7s.  6d.  net. 
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[ The  pictures  in  this  Supplement  are  taken  from  “  Everyday  Life 
in  the  New  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Early  Iron  Ages,”  by  Marjorie  and 
C.  H.  B.  Quennell.  Batsford.  5s.  net.] 

The  Aldine  Publishing  Co.,  who  have  already  issued 
volumes  of  attractive  “Plays  for  Little  People,”  send  us  Fifty- 
four  Nursery  Rhymes  Set  to  Music.”  (3s.  6d.  net.)  Here  we 
have  all  the  familiar  songs  of  childhood  with  music  and  words, 
the  former  in  staff  and  tonic-solfa  notation,  and  the  latter 
embellished  with  some  attractive  pictures.  A  capital  gift  for 
a  child  who  is  beginning  the  study  of  music  and  a  useful  asset 
to  the  nursery. 

Messrs.  Batsford.  The  appearance  of  a  new  book  (“  Every¬ 
day  Life  in  the  New  Stone,  Bronze  and  Early  Iron  Ages  ”)  by 
the  authors  of  “  Everyday  Things  in  England  ”  (Marjorie 
and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell,  illustrated)  is  always  welcome, 
and  the  present  volume  comes  most  conveniently  as  a 
Christmas  gift  book.  It  forms  the  second  of  the  “  Every¬ 
day  Life  Series,”  and  aims  at  giving  a  lifelike  description  of 
the  crafts  and  customs  of  those  who  lived  during  the  4,500  years 


before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  series  we 
were  told  something  of  the  Old  Stone  Age,  concerning  which 
the  authors  must  have  felt  that  there  was  little  to  be  known 
with  certainty.  In  this  second  stage  of  their  pilgrimage  through 
“  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  ”  they  are  on  surer 
ground,  although  there  is  still  much  fog  in  the  historical  atmos¬ 
phere. 

As  usual,  the  drawings  are  a  most  charming  feature  of  the 
book.  The  coloured  plates  depicting  warriors  and  chariots 
of  the  Early  Iron  Age  and  costumes  of  the  different  periods, 
are  attractively  drawn  and  coloured,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
accept  the  neck  of  one  of  the  horses  in  the  former  plate,  as  it 
is  to  believe  the  line  drawing  of  another  horse  in  Figure  57. 
These  animals  both  appear  to  be  afflicted  with  goitre  in  an 
advanced  stage.  More  typical,  of  the  drawings  in  general  are 
those  reproduced  elsewhere. 

After  reading  the  book  with  great  enjoyment  the  present 
reviewer  is  constrained  to  offer  a  few  criticisms  on  matters  of 
form  and  arrangement,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  found  useful. 
These  volumes  are  intended  for  children  of  senior  school  age, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  open  with  a  short  outline  sketch  of  the 
ground  to  be  covered.  The  chart  provided  is  excellent,  but  it 
hardly  fulfils  the  purpose  of  a  preliminary  survey.  Care  should 
be  taken  in  matters  of  detail  which  may  contain  elements  of 
bewilderment.  Thus  in  Figure  43,  the  title  “  Stonehenge  ” 
comes  under  a  picture  of  a  conjectural  restoration  of  Stonehenge. 
This  is  hardly  fair  to  a  youngster  who  may  one  day  visit  the 
place  and  see  the  reality  as  it  is.  In  Figure  42  it  is  difficult  to 


see  why  the  plan  has  been  printed  with  the  North  in  the  right- 
hand  bottom  corner.  Children  always  think  of  the  North  as 
being  at  the  top  of  the  map,  and  the  block  might  have  been  so 
placed  without  trouble  and  with  a  gain  of  clearness  even  to  the 
adult  reader. 

Occasionally  there  is  an  awkward  turn  of  phrase  which  obscures 
the  meaning.  Take  these  passages  from  page  21  for  example  : 
“  It  is  obvious  that  this  type  would  not  have  been  very  noticeable 
to  prowling  enemy  bands,”  and  again,  “  The  pit  dwellings  .  .  . 
would  have  been  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.”  Again, 
on  page  17  we  find  :  “  This  would  have  been  used  like  a  hoe,” 
and  “  Rougher  stones  mounted  in  this  way  would  have  been 
used  as  hoes  for  agriculture.”  The  conditional  form  “would 
have  been  ”  breaks  out  like  a  rash  in  other  passages  and  is 
invariably  wrong.  I  surmise  that  the  authors  mean  something 
more  definite,  such  as  “  may  have  been  ”  or  even  “  were.” 
It  is  perhaps  churlish  and  pedantic  to  offer  such  criticisms,  but 
this  book  is  so  attractive  and  interesting  that  one  would  have 
it  free  from  even  trivial  errors,  especially  from  those  which 
could  be  corrected  with  little  trouble. 


Great  pains  have  gone  to  the  assembling  and  marshalling  of 
facts,  and  we  have  once  more  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  handi¬ 
craft,  with  a  scarcely  veiled  contempt  for  machine  products. 
Perhaps  our  authors  will  reflect  that  without  machines  their 
work  would  have  little  public  appreciation,  for  it  would  be 
unknown.  R. 

G.  Bell  and  Sons  have  published  a  most  welcome  volume 
entitled  “  The  Ewing  Book  (2s.  6d.),  wherein  Miss  E.  M.  Allsop 
has  brought  together  a  selection  from  the  stories  of  Mrs.  Ewing, 
with  an  introduction  and  biographical  note.  The  chosen 
pieces  include  “  Lob  Me-by-the  Fire,”  “  Jackanapes,”  “  A 
Great  Emergency,”  and  extracts  from  “  The  Brownies.” 
There  are  notes  and  exercises  for  the  young  reader,  and  these 
reveal  in  the  editor  a  real  instinct  for  teaching. 

Messrs.  Blackie  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  have  an  attractive  and 
well-printed  list  of  story  books,  among  which  are  three  volumes 
of  the  popular  edition  of  G.  A.  Henty’s  stories,  including  old 
favourites  such  as  “  The  Reign  of  Terror,”  “  With  Kitchener 
in  the  Soudan,”  and  “  The  Bravest  of  the  Brave.”  These  are 
excellent  value  at  the  low  price  of  3s.  6d.  net,  for  they  are  well 
printed  and  illustrated.  Three  adventure  stories  by  Lt.-Col. 
F.  S.  Brereton  at  4s.  each  include  “  Rough  Riders  of  the 
Pampas,”  “  The  Great  Aeroplane,”  and  “  With  Rifle  and 
Bayonet.”  All  are  vigorous  and  healthy  tales  for  boys,  told  in 
a  skilful  fashion.  A  volume  by  Miss  Angela  Brazil,  entitled 

The  School  in  the  South,”  will  appeal  to  schoolgirls,  with  its 
story  of  the  doings  of  an  English  girl  in  a  school  at  Naples,  and 


A  Lake  Village  (from  “  Everyday  Life  in  the  New  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Early  Iron  Ages.”) 
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for  girls  there  is  also  a  story  by  Miss  Evelyn  Smith,  entitled 
“  Binkie  of  Illb,”  and  one  by  E.  E.  Cowper  called  “  The  Brush¬ 
wood  Hut.”  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  a  jolly  story  by 
Agnes  Crozier  Herbertson,  entitled  "  The  Twins,  Papa  and 
Parker,”  and  of  four  adventure  stories,  "  Stephen  Goes  to  Sea  ” 
(Arthur  B.  Cooke),  “  The  Boys  of  Dyall’s  House  ”  (Richard 
Bird),  "  In  the  Musgrave  Ranges  ”  (Jim  Bushman),  and  ‘‘The 
Log  of  the  Flying  Fish  ”  (Harry  Collingwood).  Present  givers 
will  be  quite  safe  in  choosing  a  Blackie  book. 


From  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  we  have  received  the  latest 
book  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  It  is  entitled  “  A  Short  History  of  the 
World,”  and  is  a  handsome  volume  of  over  400  pages,  with  200 
illustrations.  It  is  not  a  condensation  of  the  larger  work  by 
Mr.  Wells,  but  a  book  specially  written  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  rapid  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  progress  of  history.  We  have 
already  recommended  it  to -several  readers  who  have  asked  for  a 
survey  of  history  for  their  children  or  pupils.  It  is  indispensable 
for  the  school  library  and  a  most  welcome  Christmas  gift  for  any 
boy  or  girl. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Cape  is  a  comparatively  recent  recruit  to 
independent  publishing,  but  he  has  already  taught  us  to  expect 
beautiful  books  from  his  house  of  business.  Our  expectations 
are  in  no  way  disappointed  by  the  appearance  of  ‘‘  Wings  and 
Pads  ”  (Jean  M.  Thompson),  and  two  books  by  Laurence 
Housman  entitled  “  A  Doorway  in  Fairyland  ”  and  ‘‘  Moonshine 
and  Clover.” 

Constable  and  Co.  have  issued  a  really  sumptuous  edition  of 
“The  History  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,”  by  Miguel  de 
Cervantes.  This  edition  is  based  on  Shelton’s  translation  of 
1620,  the  most  satisfactory  rendering  which  has  been  yet  achieved. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Trend  contributes  an  essay  as  editor,  and  M.  Jean  de 
Bosschere  has  done  the  illustrations,  beginning  with  a  beautiful 
frontispiece  and  continuing  with  twenty-four  coloured  pictures 
and  sixty-one  black  and  white  drawings.  The  volume  costs  a 
guinea  and  is  worth  far  more,  being  a  pleasant  thing  to  handle, 
a  marvel  of  good  printing  and  arrangement,  and  a  picture-book 
of  supreme  charm.  Good  children  should  have  a  copy  as  a 
reward  and  naughty  ones  should  receive  one  as  an  encouragement. 

H.  F.  W.  Deane  and  Sons,  The  Year  Book  Press,  Ltd., 

have  lately  published  a  book  by  Mr.  F.  Maynard  Bridge  which 
merits  attention  as  a  gift  book.  It  is  entitled  “  Princes  of 


Wales,”  and  is  published,  with  twenty  portraits,  at  8s.  6d.  net. 
These  portraits  form  a  unique  feature,  as  a  series  of  this  kind  has 
never  before  been  gathered  together  and  these  are  the  result  of 
special  permission  granted  by  the  King.  The  author  has  given 
us  a  straightforward  account  of  the  various  princes,  and  his  work 
will  form  an  excellent  supplement  to  the  history  book. 

Harrap  and  Co.  have  lately  published  a  book  by  Genevra 
Snedden,  entitled  “  Leif  and  Thorkel.”  It  gives  a  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  life  of  Norsemen  in  the  heroic  age,  and  will  be  welcomed 
as  a  gift.  The  price  is  5s.  net.  Another  volume  from  the  same 
firm  is  entitled  “  High  Deeds  of  Finn,”  romantic  tales  based  on 
the  legends  of  ancient  Ireland.  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston  has  per¬ 
formed  his  task  with  great  skill,  preserving  the  fine  literary  grace 
of  the  original  tales.  The  note  on  the  sources  and  an  index  of 
pronunciations  will  be  found  useful.  The  book  is  remarkably 
cheap  at  2s.  6d.  net.1  Mention  may  also  be  made  of"  Half-Past 
Bedtime,”  by  H.  H.  Bashford  (5s.  net),  and  "  The  House  with 
the  Twisting  Passage,”  by  Marion  St.  John  Webb  (5s.). 


Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  send  a  pleasing  volume  for 
the  young  artist.  It  has  pictures  in  colour  with  outline  pictures 
to  be  painted,  and  the  story  is  the  ever  delightful  “  Elephant’s 
Child  ”  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  Arthur  Mee’s  "  Golden  Year  ”  is 
a  travel  book,  well  written  and  illustrated  by  coloured  plates  and 
some  excellent  photographs.  This  handsome  volume  is  extremely 
cheap  at  the  price  of  7s.  6d.  net. 


Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  have  a  perennial  fount 
of  interest  in  the  Fairy  Book  Series,  edited  by  Andrew  Lang,  and 
children  will  welcome  the  "  Crimson  Fairy  Book  ”  and  the  "  Blue 
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Fairy  Book,”  which  are  re-issued  at  5s.  net  each.  For  the  young 
naturalist  there  are  “  British  Butterflies  and  Moths,”  by  W.  S. 
Furneaux,  and  ”  British  Birds,”  by  W.  H.  Fludson.  These  are 
6s.  6d.  net  each.  ”  The  Elf  Maiden  and  Other  Stories  ”  and 
“  The  Magic  Ring,”  both  edited  by  Andrew  Lang,  are  available 
at  3s.  6d.  net  each,  while  special  interest  will  be  found  in  “  The 
Cat  and  Fiddle  Book,”  containing  eight  nursery  rhymes  arranged 
as  little  plays  by  Lady  Bell  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Richmond  (2s.  6d. 
net).  This  is  a  charming  little  volume  containing  suggestions 
for  producers  of  the  plays  and  appropriate  music.  It  is  a  book 
to  be  bought  in  anticipation  of  Christmas  parties.  In  “  The 
Dancing  Fakir  ”  Mr.  John  Eyton  gives  a  number  of  short  and 
vivid  stories  of  Indian  life  with  illustrations  by  L.  Raven  Hill. 


Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  have  lately  published  an 
amusing  story  by  Miss  Evelyn  Sharp,  illustrated  by  Charles  E. 
Brock  (7s.  6d.  net).  It  is  rightly  described  as  a  story  for  young 
people  of  all  ages.  “  English  Fairy  Tales  ”  retold  by  Flora  Anne 
Steel  and  illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham  (7s.  6d.  het)  is  a 
charming  gift  book  and  is  aptly  matched  by  Kingsley’s  “  Water 
Babies,”  illustrated  by  Warwick  Goble  (7s.  6d.  net).  These 
books  are  handsomely  printed  and  bound. 

Messrs.  Methuen  and  Co.  send  a  little  book  by  Miss  Rose 
Fyleman,  containing  The  Rainbow  Cat  ”  and  other  stories 
(3 s-  6d.  net).  They  are  excellent  for  reading  aloud  at  bedtime 
in  the  nursery. 

Mr.  Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  LTniversity  Press,  Falcon 
Square,  E.C.,  is  a  term  which  bids  fair  to  become  part  of  the 
approved  vocabulary  of  childhood,  for  Mr.  Milford  has  the  power 
of  enlisting  the  services  of  that  jolly  genie,  Mr.  Hubert  Strang. 
In  the  present  list  Mr.  Strang’s  name,  or  that  of  Mrs.  Strang, 
appears  on  the  title  pages  of  nine  attractive  volumes.  Of  these 
the  well-known  Annuals,  beginning  with  “  Herbert  Strang’s 
Annual,”  tout  court,  and  passing  on  through  Annuals  for  Girls, 
for  Children,  for  Baby,  for  Scouts,  and  for  Tiny  Folks  are  all 
assured  of  a  hearty  welcome,  for  they  have  a  quality  and  variety 
which  appeal  strongly  to  little  people.  There  are  also  stories  of 
adventure  by  Mr.  Strang,  notably  a  romance  of  Stuart  days 
entitled  ”  Winning  his  Name.”  A  practical  handbook  for  Scouts 
bears  the  title  “  The  Summer  Camp  ”  and  contains  a  wealth  of 
hints  on  outdoor  life.  This  little  book  ought  to  be  used  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  teaching  of  geography  in  all  schools. 


Messrs.  J.  Saviile  and  Co.  send  an  unusually  interesting 
volume,  entitled  “  Flights  in  Fairyland.”  It  contains  samples 
of  the  work  of  children  in  the  Lothian  School  for  Girls,  Harrogate, 
in  the  form  of  fairy  tales  written  by  pupils  of  from  nine  to  fifteen 
years  of  age.  In  a  brief  introduction  Professor  C.  E.  Vaughan 
tells  us  that  the  younger  children  recited  the  tales  orally,  the 
teacher  recording  them.  The  older  children  wrote  their  own 
stories.  The  teachers  concerned  are  Miss  J.  Miller  and  Miss 
R.  Speight,  and  they  are  to  be  warmly  congratulated.  Bound 
in  limp  cloth,  the  book  costs  6s.  net.  and  it  should  be  bought  by 
every  teacher. 

Miss  Marie  L.  Johnson  has  written  a  charming  book  of  verse, 
suitable  for  recitation  by  very  young  children  (2s.  6d.  net). 

T.  Fisher  Unwin  have  published  a  volume  of  fairy  tales  of 
somewhat  unusual  quality.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  R.  Wilhelm, 
translated  by  Frederick  H.  Martens,  and  illustrated  by  George 
H.  Wood,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  real  Chinese  stories, 
full  of  interest  for  young  and  old  alike. 


Drama. 

Dramatic  Facts  and  Theories  : 

“  Elizabethan  Drama  ”  :  by  Janet  Spens.  (Methuen.  5s.) 

“  Dramatic  Theory  and  Practice  in  France,  1690-1808  ”  : 
by  Eleanor  F.  Jourdain.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
12s.  6d.) 

The  useful  modern  habit  of  stating  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
a  book  on  the  jacket  leads  us  to  expect  one  of  these  books  to 
“  trace  the  development  of  drama  in  France  from  the  17th  to 
the  19th  century  and  to  show  the  relation  between  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  stage  in  that  period,”  whilst  the  other  is 
“  a  manual  of  Elizabethan  drama  intended  for  the  use  of  Uni¬ 
versity  students  beginning  to  work  at  the  subject.  It  sketches 
the  history  of  the  different  types,  and  also  characterises  the  chief 
dramatists.” 

There  come  moments  when  one  could  wish  that  the  respective 
matters,  manners,  styles  and  methods  of  the  writers  could  be 
added  together  and  divided  by  two.  Miss  Jourdain  leads  us 
step  by  careful  step,  through  a  somewhat  dull  period  of  French 
drama,  verifying,  evidencing,  and  quoting  with  masterly  pre¬ 
cision  ;  Janet  Spens  whirls  Us  out  into  the  empyrean  where  the 
morning  stars  of  English  dramatic  literature  are  singing  together, 
and  there,  free  from  the  restraint  of  anything  but  her  own 
theories,  she  runs  a  wild  course.  When  I  was  “  beginning  to 
work  at  the  subject  ”  of  Browning  I  remember  my  professor 
abjuring  me  almost  with  tears  not  to  read  Mr.  Chesterton’s 
monograph,  and  I  commend  a  similar  restraint  in  respect  of  this 
book  to  any  novice  in  Elizabethan  drama.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  pedant  should  be  without  it,  and  I  recommend  any  student  to 
read  it  the  day  after  sitting  for  the  finals.  The  authoress  may 
then  safely  suggest  those  “  origins  ”  which  she  light-heartedly 
introduces  with  such  terms  as  "  possibly,”  “  apparently,”  or 
"  it  may  be  ”  ;  and  students  may,  without  fear  of  pedantic 
wrath,  attach  almost  Shakespearean  importance  to  Anthony 
Munday,  remould  the  dramatic  universe  from  what  Janet  Spens 
calls  "  the  Robin  Hood  Nebula,”  throw  over  the  theory  of 
liturgical  origin,  or  agree  that  “  the  Greek  and  Elizabethan 
Theatres  were  alike  apparently  in  having  no  curtains,”  and 
therefore  you  could  only  kill  your  characters  on  stage  at  the 
play’s  end  because  of  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  bodies. 
A  real  runaway  horse  of  a  book,  calculated  rather  to  upset  the 
scholarly  applecarts  than  to  carry  “  students  beginning  to 
work  ”  to  a  successful  issue. 

Miss  Jourdain’s  book,  if  less  exhilarating,  will  prove  incom¬ 
parably  more  useful.  Every  step  of  the  way  from  the  classical 
comedy  and  tragedy  of  the  17th  century  to  the  Romantic  drama 
of  the  19th  is  noted  and  illustrated  with  quotations  from  the  plays 
of  the  period.  Thus  thg  book  becomes  a  resumS  of  16th  century 
French  drama ;  overladen,  perhaps,  with  quotation  and  fact 
and  with  a  terrifying  array  of  footnotes,  but  as  reliable  as  it  is 
conscientious.  The  stage  mirrors  the  growth  of  that  democracy 
which  led  to  the  Revolution  ;  dramatic  theory  and  theatre 
practice  are  of  a  piece  with  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  time.  The 
period  would  provide  an  interesting  comparison  with  the  popular 
theatrical  renaissance  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  of  the  Soviet  regime  in  present-day  Russia.  But 
Miss  Jourdain  would  not  invite  speculation  so  far  afield  ;  she 
is  not  given  to  the  use  of  the  word  “  possibly.” 

Horace  Shipp. 
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MUSIC. 


RECITALS  OF  OLD  MUSIC. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  musical  tendencies  of  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  a  growing  attention  to  the  works 
of  past  centuries.  Starting  with  the  research  work  of  a 
few  enthusiasts  that,  which  was  once  considered  an 
antiquarian  stunt,  has  now  gained  serious  proportions  as 
a  part  of  our  musical  life.  One  is  continually  hearing  of 
recitals  of  old  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  some¬ 
times  adapted  to  modern  instruments  and  sometimes 
played  on  the  old.  It  is  this  latter  practice  which,  curiously 
enough,  incites  the  strongest  opposition.  Audiences  are 
composed  of  curious  creatures.  Under  a  microscope  they 
are  shown  to  be  as  deceptive  as  cheese.  When  “  Mary 
Stuart  ”  was  produced  at  the  Everyman  Theatre,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  some  critic  complained  that  the  people  did  not 
speak  with  a  Scottish  accent.  This  passion  for  archaeo¬ 
logical  correctness  is  very  general,  but  on  top  of  this  it  was 
said  that  the  “  Scottish  airs  tinkled  out  on  a  spinet  ”  did 
not  help  the  atmosphere.  Now  it  was  not  a  spinet,  nor 
were  they  Scottish  airs,  but  the  sting,  of  course,  was  in  the 
“  tinkle,”  just  as  one  who  hates  trombones  says  they 
bellow,  or  a  piano  hater  says  it  “  durables.”  However 
unnecessary  archaeology  is  in  a  work  of  art,  surely  there 
should  be  no  particular  harm  in  playing  music  on  the 
instrument  for  which  it  was  written.  This  is  a  matter 
of  tone  values  rather  than  of  history.  Bach’s  Gamba 
Sonatas  can  be  beautiful  on  the  ’cello,  but  there  is  nothing 
particularly  presumptuous  in  playing  them  on  the  gamba. 
When  we  come  to  the  keyboard  music  we  find  it  is  almost 
ruined  by  using  a  modern  piano.  The  crux  of  the  whole 
question  is  a  very  natural  difficulty,  a  healthy  fear  of 
retrogression,  coupled  with  the  feeling  of  many  that  if 
things  become  too  complex  they  will  never  be  able  to  settle 
their  standards  of  taste.  The  antagonism  to  both  “  old  ” 
and  “  new  ”  music  has  its  origin  in  this  latter  trait,  a 
very  human  longing  for  permanency  and  fixed  standards. 
Much  might  be  done  if  we  could  be  drawn  away  from  this 
point  of  view  and  persuaded  to  regard  the  matter  from 
another  angle.  No  one  objects  to  the  preservation  and 
performance  of  Shakespeare’s  works,  why  should  they 
object  to  the  performance  of  Dowland,  an  artist  far  less 
archaic  in  his  language  than  Shakespeare  ?  No  one 
objects  to  the  addition  to  our  libraries  of  a  book  merely 
because  it  is  old,  then  why  object  to  the  addition  to  our 
musical  libraries  of  old  music  ?  So  much  that  is  effete 
in  modem  music  and  literature  is  accepted,  whereas  to 
admire  the  healthy  simplicity  of  the  Elizabethan  music 
is  regarded  as  a  pose.  The  widening  of  our  range  certainly 
brings  about  a  shifting  of  standards,  but  this  is  all  to  the 
good.  We  are  improving  our  form  on  a  wider  knowledge. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  performance  of  these  old 
works  does  present  some  little  difficulty,  not  in  the  vocal 
music,  or  hardly  at  all,  but  very  much  in  the  instrumental. 
The  keyboard  instruments  are  the  most  difficult  to  deal 
with.  The  clavichord  and  harpsichord  cannot  be  replaced 
by  the  piano.  Anyone  who  has  heard  Bach’s  Forty-eight 
Fugues  on  the  clavichord  will  wish  to  preserve  them  as  a 
memory  rather  than  hear  them  again  on  anything  else. 
Bach’s  popular  reputation  for  stodginess  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  playing  of  his  clavichord  works  on  cottage  pianos. 
Nor  does  the  piano  make  much  of  a  substitute  for  the 
harpsichord. 

Negro  Spirituels.  1  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  publication  by  Messrs.  Boosey  and  Co.  of  some  of  the 
negro  melodies  recently  heard  in  London.  Apart  from 
their  musical  value,  which  is  very  great  indeed,  especially 
rhythmically,  these  are  particularly  interesting  as  being 
the  folk  music  of  America.  Rupert  Lee. 


CHILDREN’S  CONCERTS. 

The  movement  for  providing  good  concerts  for  children 
has  received  a  welcome  impetus  through  the  enterprise  of 
Messrs.  Rushworth  and  Dreaper,  the  well-known  musical 
firm  in  Liverpool,  whose  place  of  business  is  the  Mecca  of 
all  musicians  on  Merseyside.  In  the  Picton  Hall,  Liver¬ 
pool,  the  first  of  a  series  of  orchestral  concerts  *'  for  young 
folk  ”  was  given  on  Saturday,  18th  November,  the  lecturers 
being  Miss  E.  Allen  and  Dr.  C.  S.  Grundy,  both  of  whom 
are  associated  with  Dr.  Walter  Carroll’s  work  in  Man¬ 
chester.  The  very  competent  musical  critic  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  wrote  as  follows  concerning  the  Liverpool 
experiment  : — 

“  Judging  from  Saturday’s  Children’s  Concert  the 
Liverpool  series  will  in  form  follow  the  wise  plan  adopted 
in  Manchester — as  much  actual  music  and  as  little  aesthetic 
theorising  as  possible.  The  fact  that  emerges  forcibly 
from  the  experiments  of  recent  years  in  music  appreciation 
is  that  the  more  one  hears  of  music  and  the  less  one  argues 
about  it  the  better.  We  have  travelled  nowadays  a  long 
way  from  the  pedagogic  view  of  music,  which  seemed  to 
look  at  music  as  a  ‘  mystery  ’  only  to  be  understood  by 
the  experts  in  the  ‘  language  ’  or  technique  of  the  art — 
an  argument  whose  narrowness  will  be  apparent  if  one 
says  it  is  for  all  the  world  as  though  we  were  told  that 
poetry  is  to  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  a 
specialist’s  knowledge  of  prosody.  M.  Combarieu  has 
pretty  solidly  established  that  sensibility  to  music  is 
native  to  the  normal  mind — an  '  innate  idea  ’  as  Kant 
might  have  said — requiring  for  development  nothing  so 
much  as  constant  stimulation. 

"  Dr.  Grundy  on  Saturday  did  not  lecture  his  audience  : 
he  talked  to  it  informally,  and,  so  to  say,  got  home  his 
instruction  unawares.  He  exhibited  the  tonal  qualities 
of  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  by  having  each  of  them 
played  in  unaccompanied  solo  passages,  and  then  displayed 
each  of  the  string,  wood-wind,  and  brass  families  in  different 
pieces.  The  musical  examples  chosen  in  this  admirable 
instrumental  analysis  ranged  far  and  wide  and  challenged 
the  freest  musical  education.  They  included  phrases 
from  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto,  the  ‘  Oberon  ’ 
Overture,  the  scherzo  from  the  ‘  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  ’  Overture,  Bizet’s  ‘  L’Arlesienne,’  the  ‘  Pastoral  ’ 
Symphony,  Auber’s  ‘  Fra  Diavolo,’  and  the  Beethoven 
Violin  Concerto.  A  first-rate  orchestra,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Gordon  E.  Stutely,  gave  the  illustrations  and  also 
played  the  Boccherini  Minuet,  Quilter’s  ‘  Children’s  Over¬ 
ture,’  and  the  exquisite  ‘  Chanson  de  Matin  ’  of  Elgar.” 

South  London  Christmas  Festival. 

First  London  Performance  of  “  Bethlehem.” 

One  of  the  interesting  events  of  the  season  is  the  forthcoming 
production  of  Rutland  Bough  ton’s  Choral  Drama,  "  Bethlehem,” 
the  libretto  adapted  from  the  14th  Century  Nativity  Play. 
Three  performances  are  announced  to  take  place  at  the  Battersea 
Town  Hall,  on  December  28th,  29th,  and  30th,  followed  by  two 
at  the  Streatham  Town  Hall  on  January  5th  and  6th.  This  fine 
work  was  first  performed  at  the  Glastonbury  Christmas  Festival 
in  1915,  and  though  it  has  since  become  quite  a  feature  of  the 
winter’s  music  in  the  West  of  England,  this  is  the  first  opportunity 
that  London  has  had  of  hearing  it.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at 
all  the  usual  London  booking  offices. 

Songs  of  the  Countryside  :  by  Rae  Pollard.  (McDougall’s 
Education  Co.,  Ltd.  2s.  3d.) 

This  is  one  more  collection  of  songs,  sixteen  in  number, 
arranged  with  effective  pianoforte  accompaniment  in  a  simple 
and  pleasing  manner,  with  voice  part  in  both  notations.  The 
songs  are  easy,  and  cover  the  usual  ground,  ”  May-time,” 
”  The  Summer  Fairies,”  “  Daisies  and  Buttercups,”  “  Winter,” 
“  The  Fairy  Boat,”  etc. 
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ART. 


SHOWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


There  have  been  three  interesting  shows  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  which,  among  them,  embrace  the  three  most 
important  aspects  of  picture  making  :  the  London  Group, 
the  Goupil  Salon,  and  the  Grosvenor  Galleries,  the  first 
representing  the  newest  effort,  the  second  connoisseurship 
of  the  best  kind,  and  the  third  the  social  function.  We 
naturally  find  them  to  be  organised  respectively  by  artists 
in  co-operation,  an  impresario,  and  a  firm  of  dealers.  The 
organisation  of  the  London  Group  is  perforce  a  simple 
matter.  Certain  artists  have  some  sort  of  aim  in  common, 
assemble  their  works  in  a  gallery,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
Many  critics  are  unable,  or  profess  so  to  be  unable,  to  find 
this  aim.  It  is  time  to  disclose  it.  The  only  conscious 
aim  of  the  London  Group  is  to  judge  all  works  on  their  own 
values.  Under  this  hea'd  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  get 
works  ranging  from  Walter  Sickert  to  William  Roberts, 
the  first,  essentially  a  painter  of  things  seen — a  lover  of 
the  happy  accidents  of  life — the  latter  a  cubist  of  strong 
synthetic  tendencies  and  a  lover  of  things  ordered.  This 
is  a  very  interesting  show.  There  is  a  fine  painting  of 
“  The  Queen  of  Sheba  ”  by  Mark  Gertler. 

Mr.  Marchant  at  the  Goupil  Salon  has  chosen  his  exhibits 
from  painters  of  the  last  eighty  years,  showing  works 
ranging  from  Courbet  and  Degas  to  some  of  the  youngest 
painters  of  to-day.  It  is  a  very  fine  show  and  should  not 
be  missed.  There  is  a  magnificent  Walter  Sickert  painting, 
“  The  New  Bedford,”  and  the  first  time  one  sees  this  work 
one  is  by  no  means  able  to  grasp  all  its  beauties  of  execution. 
A  fine  Courbet,  a  Sisley,  a  Renoir,  and  paintings  by  Pisarro, 
Gertler,  Gaugin,  Degas,  Severini,  and  drawings  by  Derain 
and  Picasso  give  one  an  idea  of  the  interest  of  the  first  two 
rooms.  On  the  second  floor  there  are  more  very  interesting 
works  by  various  painters,  both  French  and  English. 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery  presents  a  very  different  "story. 
Here  one  is  impressed  not  so  much  by  the  pictures  but 
by  the  make-up.  As  would  be  supposed,  society  portraits 
are  the  principal  feature  of  this  exhibition,  at  the  private 
view  of  which  there  is  always  a  tremendous  motor-car 
crush  in  Bond  Street.  The  portraits  are  very  good  like¬ 
nesses  as  far  as  such  things  go,  and  are  by  people  famed  for 
that  sort  of  thing  :  Ambrose  McEvoy,  Gerald  Kelly, 
Oswald  Birley,  John  Sargent,  and  so  on.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  good  deal  of  work  interesting  to  the  artist,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone’s  little 
painting  ‘‘Foggy  Day,  Glasgow;”  two  paintings  by 
Lucien  Pisarro;  also  work  by  Miss  Sylvia  Goss,  George 
Clausen,  Elliot  Seabrooke,  and  Ethelbert  White.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  the  predominance  of  society  portraits, 
and  one  would  expect  that  people  who  can  hang  a  show  so 
well  would  select  interesting  work.  What  one  cannot 
understand  is  the  inclusion  of  a  good  deal  of  stuff  which 
can  only  be  described  as  Peter  Pan  ism.  A  great  many 
critics  have  professed  to  find  this  childish  element  in  the 
work  of  the  so-called  “  Naive  School,”  Rousseau  being 
the  most  cited  example,  but  Rousseau,  although  he  lacks 
the  culture  of  the  towns,  has  a  distinct  sense  of  growth 
and  development.  There  has  never  been  a  child  who  can 
seize  an  idea  so  well  and  completely  as  Rousseau.  His 
is  obviously  a  man’s  work,  but  a  great  deal  of  work  shown 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is  real  Peter  Panism.  Here  one 
sees  paintings  which,  except  for  a  certain  skill,  which  is 
mostly  that  of  the  hand,  deftness  and  neatness,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  like  the  sort  of  pictures  turned  out  by  school  girls 
of  ability.  We  see  here  that  same  love  of  prettiness  and 
soft  colours,  the  same  timidity  of  statement.  This  is  the 
work  of  a  mind  which  has  not  grown  up,  and  there  is  too 
much  of  it  about.  If  this  could  be  cleared  opt  and  some¬ 
thing  more  vital  put  in  its  place,  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
would  be  a  much  better  thing  than  it  is.  Rupert  Lee. 


THE  KING  OF  ATLANTIS, 
by  Einar  Jdnsson. 

The  civilisation  of  the  lost  Continent  of  Atlantis  is  represented  by 
the  figure  of  the  king  seated  between  the  two  bulls.  The  bulls 
symbolise  the  eastern  and  western  continents  ;  the  grave  below  them 
is  an  emblem  of  the  riddle  of  Atlantis ■ — the  mother  of  that  ancient 
culture  traces  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Egypt,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 
The  pyramidal  form  seen  in  the  sculpture  is  a  symbol  of  the  civili¬ 
sation  that  radiated  eastward  and  westward  from  the  great  island- 
continent  once  regarded  as  a  romantic  fable. 
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BLUE  BOOK  SUMMARY. 


INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND  :  IMPORTANT  PROPOSALS. 

The  recently  published  Interim  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  on  the  Educational  Services  in  Northern 
Ireland  contains  many  suggestions  of  great  value.  The 
volume  may  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller  or  direct 
from  W.  Erskine  Mayne,  Donegal  Square  West,  Belfast. 
The  price  is  Is.  net,  or  Is.  3d.  post  free,  and  our  readers 
are  advised  to  obtain  a  copy. 

Of  especial  interest  are  the  proposals  for  bringing  “private 
schools  ”  into  the  national  system.  These  proposals  are 
contained  in  Section  XIII,  paragraphs  179-182,  which  are 
reprinted  below  : — 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  there  exists 
outside  the  National  school  system  a  number  of  private 
schools  attended  by  children  of  the  more  well-to-do  classes. 
However  efficient  a  system  of  public  elementary  schools 
may  be  there  will  always  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
parents  who  can  afford  it  to  send  their  children  to  schools 
where  the  amenities  are  more  in  keeping  with  those  to 
which  they  are  accustomed  in  their  homes,  and  where, 
moreover,  education  may  be  given  a  more  decided  direction 
towards  the  secondary  school,  to  which  in  all  probability 
the  children  will  eventually  be  sent.  These  schools  perform 
a  useful  function,  and  it  is  important  that  they  should 
be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  and,  subject 
to  proper  restrictions,  that  they  should  receive  State  aid. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  preparatory  departments  of  secon¬ 
dary  schools,  and  it  should  be  part  of  the  business  of  the 
State  to  see  that  they  are  efficiently  conducted,  that  the 
housing,  equipment  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  schools, 
and  the  qualifications  and  terms  of  employment  of  the 
teachers  are  satisfactory.  This  can  only  be  done  by  making 
grants  to  them  and  imposing  such  conditions  as  may  be 
desirable. 

Defects  of  various  kinds,  many  of  them  serious,  can  be 
remedied  gradually  as  a  result  of  State  control,  but  there 
are  two  radical  defects  in  the  existing  system  of  prepara¬ 
tory  and  secondary  schools  the  removal  of  which  should 
be  made  a  condition  of  State  aid  ;  these  are  the  generally 
unsatisfactory  conditions  of  the  employment  of  teachers, 
and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  schools  are  conducted  for 
private  profit. 

It  is  now  commonly  accepted  that  aid  from  public  funds 
should  not  be  given  to  schools  conducted  for  private  profit, 
and  with  this  view  we  are  in  agreement.  The  State  when 
making  grants  should  be  satisfied  that  in  all  grant-aided 
schools  the  entire  income  from  all  sources  is  devoted  solely 
to  educational  purposes. 

To  remedy  the  defects  in  secondary  education  to  which 
we  have  called  attention  here  and  in  previous  parts  of  this 
Report,  we  make  the  following  recommendations  : — 

(1)  In  order  to  receive  aid  from  the  Ministry,  private 
schools  should  in  future  be  controlled  by  a  Board 
of  Governors  (which  may  be  a  local  education  com¬ 
mittee),  and  should  not  be  carried  on  for  private 
profit  or  farmed  out  to  the  principal. 

(2)  In  these  schools  all  teachers  (including  the  principal) 
should  be  paid  fixed  salaries  in  accordance  with  the 
scales  laid  down  by  the  Ministry. 

(3)  These  schools  should  also  comply  generally  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Ministry  relating  to  secondary 
schools. 

In  the  case  of  existing  private  schools  hitherto 
aided  by  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  a 
period  of  not  more  than  one  year  may  be  allowed 
to  them  to  meet  these  requirements. 

(4)  Preparatory  schools  or  preparatory  departments  of 
schools  ( i.e .,  schools  in  receipt  of  fees,  and  not  for¬ 
merly  under  the  Board  of  National  Education) 
may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 


recommendations,  be  aided  by  the  Ministry  ;  and 
it  should  be  compulsory  on  secondary  schools  aided 
by  the  Ministry  that  their  preparatory  departments 
should  comply  with  the  regulations. 

(5)  No  school  should  be  recognised  as  a  preparatory 
school  for  the  purposes  of  grants  which  does  not 
charge  a  scale  of  fees  approved  by  the  Ministry, 
and  from  which  normally  at  least  75  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  leaving  annually  do  not  enter  recognised 
secondary  schools. 

(6)  Any  powers  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board 
which  under  any  enactment  are  exercisable  with 
the  consent  or  approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
should  be  exercisable  by  the  Ministry  without  such 
consent  or  approval. 

U)  The  provisions  of  any  enactment  requiring  certain 
rules  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament  should  not  apply  to  corre¬ 
sponding  rules  made  by  the  Ministry. 

(8)  So  much  of  the  Intermediate  Education  (Ireland) 
Acts  and  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise^  Act,  1890,  as  requires  that  fees  payable  to 
managers  of  schools  shall  be  dependent  on  results 
of  public  examinations  of  students  should  cease  to 
have  effect,  and,  further,  all  restrictions  contained 
in  Section  5  of  the  Intermediate  Education  (Ireland) 
Act,  1878,  except  that — “  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Board  to  promote  Intermediate  Education  in 
Ireland,’’  should  cease  to  have  effect, 

(9)  Any  payments  by  the  Ministry  for  the  purposes  of 
secondary  education  should  be  subject  to  the 
restriction  regarding  religious  instruction  contained 
in  Section  7  of  the  Intermediate  Education  (Ireland) 
Act,  1878. 

Art  Certificates. 

The  1922  edition  of  Rules  109  governing  Art  Teachers’ 
Certificates  follow  the  lines  of  the  1918  issue.  The  present 
rules,  however,  contain  a  separate  section  on  the  Endorse¬ 
ment  of  Teaching  Certificates  upon  approved  diplomas, 
and  these  are  specified  as  being  the  Diploma  of  Associate- 
ship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art  and  the  London  University 
Diploma  in  Fine  Art.  The  four  appendices  are  as  in  the 
1918  issue,  but  A,  giving  a  list  of  the  examinations  accepted 
for  the  purposes  of  Rule  2  (a)  is  much  shorter.  A  note, 
however,  states  that  the  Board  are  prepared  to  accept 
any  of  the  examinations  specified  in  Appendix  A  of  the 
1918  Rules  if  the  success  was  obtained  in  or  before  July, 
1921.  Appendix  B,  concerning  medical  certificates,  con¬ 
tains  nothing  new,  except  a  slight  modification  of  para¬ 
graph  7  made  necessary  by  the  Superannuation  Act  of 
1918.  Appendix  C,  however,  gives  a  much  fuller  syllabus 
of  the  examination  in  the  Principles  of  Teaching^-the 
1918  issue  gave  only  the  head-lines.  And  Appendix  D 
gives  thirteen  recognised  institutions  instead  of  the  nine  of 
1918 — schools  at  Bournemouth,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  and 
Swansea  having  been  added  since. 

Circular  1286. 

If  criticisms  could  damn  a  circular,  this  one  should  have 
been  dead  many  days  since.  Nobody  approves  it,  and 
though  the  Board  are  not  required  to  seek  approbation 
for  their  effusions,  they  would  be  wiser  not  to  rouse 
animosity.  It  seems  fairly  certain  that  it  will  have  to  be 
withdrawn  or  reissued  in  a  much  amended  form.  Stoke- 
on-Trent’s  Education  Committee  have  informed  the 
Board  that  they  do  not  agree  with  paragraph  8,  which 
refers  to  casual  employment. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOL  NOTES.  EDUCATION  ABROAD. 


Parliament  and  the  N.U.T. 

The  result  of  the  General  Election  has  been  disastrous 
to  the  candidates  put  forward  by  the  N.U.T.  Major 
Gray,  who  sat  for  Accrington  in  the  last  Parliament,  has 
been  defeated.  Of  the  other  five  candidates  only  one — 
Mr.  C.  W.  Crook  (Conservative) — has  been  elected.  Mr. 
Powell  (Conservative),  Mr.  T.  Underdown  (Liberal),  Mr. 
G.  D.  Bell  (Labour),  and  Mr.  W.  Steer  (Labour)  were  all 
defeated.  Every  teacher  will  regret  the  loss  of  Major 
Gray’s  services  to  the  House.  He  was  recognised  there 
as  an  education  expert,  who  ably  and  effectively  voiced 
the  views  of  teachers  and  did  splendid  service  during  the 
debates  on  “Bill  113.”  Mr.  Crook  will  now  have  to 
shoulder  the  teachers’  cause.  He  enters  the  House  well 
equipped  for  the  purpose,  having  a  most  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  actual  working  of  the  education  system  and 
a  very  keen  sense  of  the  attitude  of  the  teachers.  As  late 
chairman  of  the  Union’s  Parliamentary  and  Superannuation 
Committee  he  has  a  special  knowledge  of  the  finance  of 
superannuation.  His  presence  in  the  House  when  action 
is  taken  on  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
superannuation  of  teachers  should  therefore  be  invaluable 
to  the  Union  and  the  profession  generally.  Congratula¬ 
tions  and  good  wishes  accompany  him. 

Superannuation . 

At  the  time  of  writing  it  has  been  decided  that  the  N.U.T. 
is  to  give  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  now  sitting 
to  report  on  the  whole  question  of  teachers’  pensions.  I 
hear  that  Miss  E.  R.  Conway,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cove,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Bentliff,  and  Sir  James  Yoxall  are  to  be  heard,  and  that, 
their  evidence  will  be  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  non-contributory  scheme.  The  5  per  cent, 
deduction  now  operative  is  for  a  period  of  two  years  only. 
The  Union  resisted  its  imposition,  and  will  continue  to  resist 
any  continuance  of  the  impost.  Their  opposition  to  a 
contributory  scheme  was  therefore  a  foregone  conclusion. 
It  has  been  decided,  I  understand,  that  evidence  by  teachers 
other  than  those  directly  interested  in  the  1918  Act  will 
not  be  heard. 

The  Burnham  Committee. 

As  already  announced  in  the  press,  the  Burnham  Com¬ 
mittee  (elementary  schools)  met  on  10th  November  and 
appointed  a  sub-committee  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
a  means  whereby  teachers  might  agree  to  a  voluntary 
“  cut  ”  on  their  salaries.  The  sub-committee  met  on  the 
17th  November,  and  decided  to  report  to  the  full  Burnham 
Committee  on  the  28th  November.  As  these  notes  are 
written  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  meeting  it  is  impossible 
to  give  the  Committee’s  findings  in  this  issue.  I  can  only 
say  that,  in  any  case,  an  operative  decision  by  the  teachers’ 
panel,  or,  indeed,  by  the  Executive  itself,  will  not  be  made. 
Agreement  to  alter  payments  under  the  existing  scales 
can  only  be  reached  by  a  full  conference  of  the  Union, 
and  such  a  conference  is  to  be  summoned  for  the  end  of 
December  if  on  the  28th  November  the  Burnham  Com¬ 
mittee  agreed  on  the  lines  of  the  issue  to  be  placed  before 
the  conference. 

Local  Troubles. 

The  Gateshead  teachers  have  been  out  of  school  since 
the  1st  November.  They  are  being  sustained  by  the 
Union  at  their  existing  rates  of  pay.  Other  areas  where 
grave  discontent  exists,  and  unpleasant  developments 
may  result,  are  Cardiganshire,  Worcestershire,  Bedford, 
Luton,  Ossett,  South  Shields,  and  West  Hartlepool. 
London  is  also  to  the  fore  and  is  an  important,  if  not  the 
most  important,  factor  in  the  present  position  for  the  whole 
country.  I  understand  the  L.C.C.  are  active  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  end  of  the  current  agreement  on  31st  March 
next. 


The  West  Indian  Agricultural  College. 

Temporary  class-rooms  and  laboratories  having  been 
acquired  at  St.  Augustine,  Trinidad,  it  has  been  decided 
to  start  the  work  of  the  West  Indian  Agricultural  College 
this  year. 

The  College,  of  whose  governing  body  Sir  Arthur  Shipley 
(representing  the  University  of  Cambridge)  is  chairman, 
and  Lieut.  -  Colonel  Sir  David  Prain  (representing  with 
Mr.  E.  R.  Darnley,  the  secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies) 
deputy  chairman,  will  aim  at  providing  a  three  years’ 
diploma  course  in  tropical  agriculture  for  those  desirous 
of  following  the  business  of  tropical  planting  ;  a  shorter 
course  for  those  unable  to  spare  time  or  money  for  the 
longer  one  ;  a  special  course  of  training  for  officials  prior 
to  their  taking  up  tropical  agricultural  appointments  ; 
and  special  facilities  for  research  for  post-graduates  of 
the  leading  universities.  This  work  will  be  carried  on 
under  Sir  Francis  Watts,  who  combines  the  duties  of 
Principal  of  the  College  and  Commissioner  of  the  Imperial 
Department  of  Agriculture  (now  amalgamated  with  the 
West  Indian  Agricultural  College)  and  a  staff  comprising 
Professors  of  Entomology,  Mycology,  Chemistry  and 
Botany. 

In  a  pamphlet  just  published  and  obtainable  from  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Algernon  Aspinall,  C.M.G.,  15,  Seething 
Lane,  the  governing  body  give  further  particulars  regarding 
the  proposed  courses  of  study  and  the  requirements  regard¬ 
ing  admission  to  the  college. 

Cambridge,  Glasgow  University,  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew,  and  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and 
Technology  are  represented  on  the  governing  body  of 
the  West  Indian  Agricultural  College,  which  is  the  pioneer 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  British  Tropics. 

New  Belgian  University. 

King  Albert  on  November  19th  opened  the  buildings  of 
the  University  foundation  at  Brussels,  which  was  created  on 
the  initiative  of  Mr.  Hoover,  the  United  States  Minister  of 
Commerce,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium  during  the  war.  The  United  States  Ambassador  was 
present  at  the  ceremony.  M.  Francqui,  Minister  of  State, 
in  the  course  of  a  speech,  recalled  that  the  object  of  the 
foundation  was  to  restore  and  endow  Belgian  universities 
and  to  provide  opportunities  for  students  and  scholars 
of  limited  means  In  his  reply,  the  King  laid  emphasis 
upon  the  necessity  of  promoting  the  study  of  subjects  of 
colonial  interest. 


Beric  the  Briton  :  The  Dragon  and  the  Raven  :  by 
G.  A.  Henty.  (Blackie  :  The  Talisman  Library.  Edited 
by  David  Frew,  B.A.) 

Messrs.  Blackie  are  producing  these  familiar  books  in  shortened 
form  for  the  use  of  the  modern  boy,  who  is  supposed  to  be  more 
impatient  than  his  father  was.  Henty’s  stories  are  always  good 
in  their  way,  and  one  would  hardly  have  thought  that  a  boy 
would  need  inducement  to  read  them,  nor  would  one  suppose 
that  a  boy  who  required  a  “  shortened  form  ”  would  be  likely 
to  study  the  useful,  but  very  dry,  Introduction  supplied  in  each 
volume.  A  further  question  may  be  raised  as  to  how  far  one 
should  endeavour  to  foster  a  taste  for  Henty,  for  while  his  stories 
are  admirably  constructed  and  often  very  stirring,  the  con¬ 
versations  are  modern  in  tone,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  period 
is  lacking  to  a  surprising  extent. 

The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  ;  The  Egoist  :  George 
Meredith.  (Constable  and  Co.  5s.  each.) 

The  increasing  interest  which  is  being  felt  in  the  writings  of 
George  Meredith  should  ensure  a  cordial  reception  for  this  new 
edition  of  his  works.  The  volumes  are  attractively  bound,  and 
of  a  handy  size,  and  the  paper  and  printing  are  good. 
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SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Elections. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  Sir  Charles  Oman,  both  Conser¬ 
vatives,  continue  to  represent  Oxford  University.  Mr. 
J.  F.  P.  Rawlinson,  Conservative  member  for  Cambridge 
since  1906,  is  joined  by  Mr.  J.  R.  M.  Butler,  of  Trinity. 
Sir  Martin  Conway  and  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  ex-President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  will  continue  to  represent  the 
combined  English  Universities.  Mr.  D.  M.  Cowan,  Sir 
Henry  Craik,  and  Sir  George  Berry,  whose  elections  were 
unopposed,  will  sit  for  Scotland.  London  University  has 
chosen  Sir  Sidney  Russell  Wells,  whose  opponents  were 
Professor  Pollard  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 

Pathology  School  for  Oxford. 

Sir  William  Dunn’s  trustees  have  offered  ^100,000  to 
Oxford  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Pathology, 
on  condition  that  the  University  provide  a  site  approved 
by  the  trustees,  and  make  permanent  provision  for  a 
Chair  of  Pathology  and  a  teaching  staff.  A  further  sum 
of  ^3,000  is  also  offered  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the 
present  Department  of  Pathology  as  a  School  of  Pharma¬ 
cology. 

Literature  and  Life. 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt  spoke  a  few  weeks  back  at  the  annual 
prize  giving  of  Leeds  Girls’  High  School,  and  told  us  what 
education  was  and  what  it  was  not.  It  was  not  the  im¬ 
parting  of  information  to  the  young  (who  did  not  want  it) 
by  older  people  who  had  a  good  deal  more  information 
than  they  knew  what  to  do  with.  The  whole  object  of 
education  was  to  prepare  the  young  for  human  life,  and 
human  life  consisted  of  the  social  activities  of  mankind 
and  not  other  interests  which  were  not  social  or  were  even 
anti-social.  In  saying  that  literature  was  valuable  for 
education  they  were  putting  in  a  plea  for  education  by 
art  instead  of  education  by  information. 

Juvenile  “  Unemployment  ”  Committees. 

It  was  reported  last  month  at  the  Dudley  Education 
Committee’s  meeting  that  there  were  1,600  boys  and  girls 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  out  of  employment.  The 
Juvenile  Employment  Committee  seems  to  have  done  its 
best  to  persuade  these  young  persons  to  remain  at  school 
till  occupation  could  be  found,  but  the  result  was  not  good. 
Though  any  unemployed  person  was  allowed  to  attend 
the  evening  schools,  technical  and  art  institutions  free  of 
cost,  only  ninety-three  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  With  conditions  existing  like  this  at  Dudley 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  Juvenile  Employment  Com¬ 
mittee  is  becoming  an  inappropriate  description. 

Felicitous  Farringtons. 

Farrington’s  Girls’  School,  Chislehurst,  one  of  the  most 
delightfully  placed  private  schools  round  London,  has 
received  a  gift  of  ^15,000  from  the  Right  Hon.  T.  R.  Ferens, 
P.C.,  formerly  Liberal  M.P.  for  East  Hull,  and  a  governor 
of  the  school  since  its  beginning.  This  sum  is  to  defray 
the  cost  of  a  new  Assembly  Hall  and  class  rooms.  It  is 
hoped  to  raise  a  similar  amount  in  order  to  erect  an  addi¬ 
tional  residential  house,  and  thus  complete  the  scheme 
originally  contemplated  by  the  promoters. 

A  Northern  Hostel. 

The  Imperial  Hotel,  Stornoway,  acquired  some  time  ago 
by  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust,  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  hostel  for  the  accommodation  of  girls  from  the 
rural  districts  of  Lewis  attending  the  Nicholson  Institute, 
and  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Ross-shire  Education 
Authority  by  Miss  Haldane,  of  Cloan,  chairman  of  the 
Hostels  Committee  of  the  Trust. 


ASSOCIATION  NEWS. 

The  Teachers  Council. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Friday,  17th  November,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  invite  Lord  Gorell  to  become 
chairman  in  succession  to  Sir  Michael  Sadler. 

The  following  resolutions  were  carried': — 

Surplus  of  Trained  Teachers. 

The  Council  regrets  to  learn  that  a  considerable  number 
of  young  teachers  whose  training  for  the  profession  has 
been  successfully  completed  this  year  are  unable  to  find 
posts.  Since  their  training  has  involved  large  expenditure 
from  public  funds,  the  Council  is  of  opinion  that  true 
economy  demands  that  their  skill  and  training  should  be 
utilised,  whereas  the  new  Code  of  Regulations  for  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools  and  the  new  Regulations  as  to  payment  of 
Deficiency  Grant  in  respect  of  secondary  schools  not 
maintained  by  Local  Education  Authorities  diminishes, 
the  opportunities  for  this  by  reducing  staffs  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools  and  replacing  qualified  teachers  in 
infants’  schools  by  unqualified  persons. 

The  Council  urges,  that  a  Departmental  Committee 
representing  the  Board  of  Education,  Local  Education 
Authorities,  and  .Teachers,  should  be  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  question  of  the  training  and  supply  of 
teachers. 

Whole-Time  Teaching  Service. 

In  the-  opinion  of  the  Teachers  Registration  Council, 
Circular  No.  1286,  embodying  the  draft  regulations 
regarding  teaching  experience,  which  will  be  *  recognised 
as  full-time  service  for  superannuation  purposes,  should 
be  withdrawn  until  such  time  as  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Pensions  is  available. 

The  Education  Guild. 

The  Education  Guild  has  arranged  two  meetings  to 
take  place  during  the  Conference  of  Educational  Associa¬ 
tions  in  January.  The  first  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
January  1st,  at  2-30  p.m.,  in  the  Physics  Theatre,  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Gower  Street,  W.C.,  when  Mr  John 
Drinkwater  will  give  a  paper  on  “  Art  in  Education.” 
The  second  open  meeting,  following  immediately  on  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Guild,  will  take  place  at 
12  noon  on  Tuesday,  January  2nd,  in  the  same  place, 
when  the  President  of  the  Guild,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Gorell,  C.B.E.,  will  deliver  an  address  on  “  The  Rise  of 
the  Teaching  Profession.”  Both  these  meetings  are  open 
to  all  who  attend  the  Conference. 

Conference  of  Educational  Associations. 

The  eleventh  annual  Conference  of  Educational  Associa¬ 
tions  will  be  held  this  year  at  University  College,  Gower 
Street,  from  Friday,  December  29th,  to  Saturday,  January 
6th,  1923.  The  inaugural  meeting,  however,  will  take 
place  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  December  28th,  at 
Bedford  College,  Regents  Park.  The  President  of  the 
Conference,  Sir  Michael  Sadler,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  will  take  the 
chair  at  3  p.m.,  and  will  deliver  the  presidential  address. 

There  are  now  fifty-five  Educational  Associations 
affiliated  to  the  Conference,  and  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three,  all  these  Associations  are  holding  meetings,  so 
that  the  programme  will  be  very  full  and  varied.  As 
usual  there  will  be  two  joint  conferences,  the  first  on 
Saturday,  December  30th,  at  10-30  a.m.,  and  the  second 
on  Friday,  January  5th,  at  2-30  p.m.  At  the  first  joint 
conference  the  subject  under  discussion  will  be  :  “  How 
can  the  recommendations  of  the  four  reports  on  the  teaching 
of  classics,  modern  languages,  English  and  science,  be 
carried  out  in  the  schools  ? 

The  subject  of  the  second  joint  conference  will  be  : 

“  How  can  the  links  in  the  chain  of  education  be 
strengthened  ?  ” 
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Lord  Gorell.  > 

The  Office  of  Chairman  of  the  Teachers  Registration 
Council  has  been  accepted  by  Lord  Gorell  on  the  unanimous 
and  cordial  invitation  of  the  members.  Lord  Gorell  was 
educated  at  Winchester,  Harrow  and  Balliol.  As  the 
Honourable  Ronald  Gorell  Barnes  he  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  1909,  and  later  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  The 
Times,  where  he  had  special  charge  of  the  Educational 
Supplement.  He  joined  the  Rifle  Brigade  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  and  was  eventually  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel.  He  succeeded  his  brother,  killed  in  the  war,  in 
1917.  Lord  Gorell  was  the  chief  organiser  of  the  Army 
Education  Scheme,  and  during  the  late  Government  acted 
as  Under  Secretary  to  the  Air  Ministry. 

Dr.  Terry  Thomas. 

Dr.  Terry  Thomas,  the  newly  appointed  head  of  Leeds 
Grammar  School,  has  been  head  of  the  military  and 
engineering  side  of  Haileybury  since  1915.  From  Cardiff 
University  he  went  to  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and 
holds  the  B.Sc.  degree  of  London  and  of  Wales. 

Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.,  a  grandson  of  the  author  of 
“  The  Origin  of  Species,”  has  been  appointed  to  the 
recently  instituted  Tait  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  Edinburgh  University.  He  was  educated  at  Marl¬ 
borough  and  Trinity,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  fourth 
wrangler  in  1909.  From  1910  he  worked  in  the  laboratory 
of  Professor  Rutherford,  of  Manchester,  during  the  war  in 
the  Royal  Engineers  and  in  the  Air  Force.  In  1919  he 
returned  to  Cambridge  as  lecturer  in  Christ’s  College. 

Mr.  J.  R.  M.  Butler. 

Mr.  J.  R.  M.  Butler,  Independent  member  for  Cambridge 
University,  is  the  third  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Montagu 
Butler,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  has 
been  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  since  1913.  He  served  in  the 
war  in  Gallipoli  and  Egypt,  with  the  General  Staff  in  the 
War  Office,  and  in  France,  and  was  twice  mentioned  in 
despatches. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Somerville. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Somerville,  the  newly  elected  M.P.  for  Windsor, 
is  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  having  been  a 
wrangler  in  1880.  He  was  chairman  of  the  local  tribunal 
and  of  the  Food  Control  Committee  at  Eton,  and  is  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Bucks  Volunteers.  Formerly 
an  assistant  master  at  Wellington  College,  he  became  in 
1886  assistant  master  at  Eton,  a  position  which  he  has  now 
resigned.  Mr.  Somerville  is  a  member  of  the  Teachers 
Registration  Council. 

Professor  Soddy. 

The  Nobel  Chemistry  Prize  for  1921  has  been  awarded 
to  Professor  Soddy,  of  Oxford,  for  his  work  on  the  chemistry 
of  the  radio-active  elements. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Crook. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Crook,  formerly  President  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  has  been  elected  Unionist  member  of 
Parliament  for  East  Ham  (North)  by  a  majority  of  468 
over  Miss  Susan  Lawrence. 

Musical  Knights. 

Congratulations  are  due  to  Sir  Walford  Davies  and  Sir 
Richard  Terry,  the  former  Director  of  Music  for  Wales 
and  the  latter  the  distinguished  authority  on  old  Church 
music  and  organist  of  Westminster  Cathedral. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Tibbey. 

The  Head  Teachers’  Association  have  elected  Mr.  Tibbey, 
M.A.,  as  their  representative  on  the  Council. 


Another  Headmastership  Vacant. 

Dr.  King  announces  that  he  will  retire  from  Clifton  at  the  end 
of  next  summer  term.  The  Governors  have  ample  time  in  which 
to  find  a  successor.  He  will  have  a  great  tradition  to  maintain 
in  following  such  men  as  Percival,  David,  and  the  retiring  head. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  Governors  adopt  some  recent 
precedents  by  choosing  a  young  man,  or  select  one  who  has 
been  already  headmaster  of  another  important  school. 

Memorial  to  Sir  John  McClure. 

A  stained  glass  window  and  a  tablet  in  memory  of  the  late 
Sir  John  McClure,  Headmaster  of  Mill  Hill  School  from  1891  to 
1922,  were  unveiled  and  dedicated  at  the  school  recently,  in  the 
presence  of  many  old  Mill  Hillians  and  members  of  the  governing 
body. 

Public  Schoolboys  and  Motor  Cycles. 

The  boys  of  Marlborough  are  now  forbidden  to  ride  motor¬ 
cycles  in  the  neighbouurhood  during  term  time.  The  Master,  Dr. 
Cyril  Norwood,  asked  by  a  newspaper  representative  to  explain 
his  reasons  for  such  a  rule,  telegraphed  ”  Reasons  obvious.” 

We  believe  that  first  year  undergraduates  at  Oxford  are  also 
not  permitted  to  use  motor-cycles. 

Marshal  Foch  and  English  Schools. 

Marshal  Foch  has  sent  a  reproduction,  signed  by  himself,  of 
his  portrait  by  Sir  William  Orpen,  as  a  prize  to  the  English  school 
winning  the  Inter-Schools  Competition  organised  by  La 
France,  the  weekly  review  of  the  French  Press  published  in 
London.  The  prize  has  been  awarded  to  the  Taunton’s  School, 
Southampton,  for  the  best  six  letters  written  in  French  to  the 
French  Master,  during  the  holidays. 

Euclid  for  the  Blind. 

The  first  six  books  of  Euclid  are  at  present  being  stereotyped 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  revised  Braille,  and  in 
this  new  edition  the  diagrams  illustrating  the  propositions, 
numbering  over  400,  are  being  inserted  in  the  text.  Formerly 
text  and  diagrams  were  in  separate  volumes,  but  in  future  the 
blind  student  will  have  the  propositions  and  the  diagrams  illus¬ 
trating  them  on  the  same  page  as  in  the  sighted  book,  and  the 
labour  of  learning  will  be  greatly  reduced.  This  is  rendered 
possible  by  the  improvements  made  in  the  methods  of  producing 
diagram  plates,  which  enable  the  National  Institute  to  interpoint 
diagrams  as  well  as  the  text. 

Fortune  for  a  City. 

Mr.  William  Gemmell,  the  only  brother  of  the  late  Professor 
Samson  Gemmell,  of  Glasgow  University,  who  died  recently,  has 
bequeathed  his  estate  of  over  ^100,000  to  Glasgow.  It  is 
proposed  to  devote  /20,000  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  chair  of 
medicine  or  science  at  Glasgow  University. 

Naturalist’s  Will. 

The  late  Mr.  William  Henry  Hudson,  the  naturalist,  author  of 
'*  British  Birds,”  and  numerous  other  works,  left  ^8, 200.  He 
bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds  for  the  purpose  of  printing  illustrated  leaflets 
about  birds,  containing  matter  suitable  for  the  reading  of 
children  in  schools. 

Handwork  versus  Machine  Work. 

The  Norfolk  Education  Committee  declined  to  buy  a  sewing 
machine  for  school  use  on  the  ground  that  it  hinders  girls  from 
learning  needlework.. 


SOME  APPOINTMENTS. 

Alexander  H.  Smith,  M.A.  (Durham),  to  be  Professor  of 
English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Faculty  of  Commerce, 
University  of  Montreal. 

Dr.  Terry  Thomas  as  Headmaster  of  Leeds  Grammar  School. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Montgomerie,  assistant  master  at  Bolton  Grammar 
School,  to  be  Headmaster  of  the  South  Manchester  Preparatory 
Branch  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School, 
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CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 

Reunion  Dinner  of  the  University  Correspondence 

College. 

A  most  interesting  account  of  the  history  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  London  was  given  at  the  twenty- 
sixth  Annual  Reunion  of  University  Correspondence 
College,  which  was  held  on  Wednesday,  November  15th. 

In  introducing  the  toast  “  The  University  of  London,” 
Dr.  Hearnshaw  said  that  the  University  of  London  was 
honourably  distinguished  by  three  characteristics  :  its 
unstinted  recognition  of  women  students,  the  wide  field 
over  which  its  teaching  and  examinations  extend,  and  the 
freedom  which  through  its  external  side  it  allows  to  the 
student  with  regard  to  where  and  how  he  shall  acquire  his 
knowledge. 

The  history  of  the  University  fell  into  four  periods  : 
first,  what  might  be  called  the  embryo  period — 1826-1836, 
when  the  University  was  shaping  itself  under  various 
influences  ;  next  there  was  the  federal  period — 1836-1858, 
during  which  students  were  admitted  to  examination  and 
graduation  if  they  came  from  one  of  the  two  London 
Colleges,  University  and  King’s,  or  from  one  of  the  large 
number  of  affiliated  institutions  scattered  throughout  the 
British  Isles. 

The  year  1858  marked  the  beginning  of  the  third  period, 
when  the  federal  constitution  came  to  an  end  and  the 
University  opened  its  examinations  to  all  comers  of  the 
male  sex  ;  subsequently,  in  1878,  it  admitted  women  on 
the  same  terms  as  men.  Lastly,  in  1900,  the  present  dual 
system  was  established,  whereby  students  in  or  near 
London  might,  if  they  pleased,  avail  themselves  of  the 
teaching  offered  by  any  one  of  thirty -six  constituent 
colleges.  These  colleges  have  now  among  them  no  less 
than  twenty-one  thousand  students. 

Sir  Sidney  Russell  Wells,  M.D.,  in  reply  said  that 
the  University  of  London  had  always  stood  for  the 
“  open  door,”  and  welcomed  students  both  rich  and  poor, 
without  regard  to  creed.  The  greatest  forward  movement 
dated  from  1858,  when  the  University  threw  open  its 
examinations  to  external  students,  since  which  date  the 
number  of  students  had  increased  rapidly,  and  now  the 
number  was  rising  more  rapidly  than  ever,  so  that  the 
University  of  London  was  certainly  the  largest  in  the 
British  Empire,  and  probably  the  largest  in  the  world  : 
its  internal  students  alone  were  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  put  together. 

At  the  risk  of  trespassing  on  the  next  toast,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  reference  to  the  work  of  the  University 
Correspondence  College.  He  very  much  wished  that  the 
University  Correspondence  College  was  part  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  itself.  He  knew  of  no  institution  which  had  done 
a  greater  work  for  private  students,  and  he  looked  upon 
this  Correspondence  College  as  an  asset  to  the  community. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  University  Correspondence 
College,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  B.Sc.,  the  well-known  novelist, 
said  that  it  was  with  something  akin  to  emotion  that  he 
found  himself  reunited  to  members  of  his  old  college. 
He  joined  the  staff,  indeed,  before  he  had  taken  his  B.Sc., 
for  there  was  at  the  time  a  dearth  of  teachers  of  biology. 

The  work,  needless  to  say,  was  the  preparation  of  students 
for  the  external  degrees,  a  method  of  graduation  which 
appeals  not  only  to  the  isolated  student  who  for  lack  of 
money  could  not  afford  a  University  course,  but  also  to 
the  busy  man,  especially  the  teacher  who  desired  to  be 
trained  as  a  specialist.  He  would  like  to  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  recording  his  experience  with  elementary  school 
teachers  ;  he  had  found  them  as  a  class  the  most  diligent 
and  successful  of  students. 

He  looked  forward  to  a  day  when  correspondence  teach¬ 
ing  would  become  a  recognised  part  of  University  life. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 

•  Translation  and  Translations. 

Sir, — I  am  naturally  loth  to  find  fault  with  the  work  of  a 
friendly  reviewer.  But  several  of  F.  A.  W.’s  criticisms  on  my 
“  Translation  and  Translations  ”  call  for  correction,  the  more  so 
as  the  majority  of  them  refer  to  what  he  calls  “  the  weakest  part 
of  the  book  ” — the  verse  translations  into  English.  F.  A.  W. 
quotes  one  translation  of  mine — a  rendering  in  two  lines  of  a 
well-known  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  which  he  says  is 
one  of  “  two  which  have  already  been  done  once  for  all  by  a  great 
poet.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Shelley  translated  one  only  of  the 
two  epigrams,  and  this  not  that  which  I  have  translated  into 
English.  F.  A.  W.  calls  my  “  Stargazing,  Stella  ?  ”  a  "  jingle.” 
The  jingle  is  in  the  Greek,  and  Shelley  in  the  epigram  which  he 
did  translate  has  the  same  play  on  “  Stella  ”  and  “  star,”  save 
that  he  has  obscured  the  point  by  leaving  “  Stella  ”  out  of  the 
text  and  putting  it  in  the  title.  Just  above  he  had  referred  to 
some  rather  colourless  passages  from  “  Lucian.”  This  should  be 
“  Lucan.”  “  Lucian  ”  is,  of  course,  a  Greek  prose  writer.  In 
my  renderings  of  Horace  (whom  he  says,  not  without  some  show 
of  reason,  it  is  impossible  to  translate)  he  finds  "  abundance  of 
curious  infelicities.”  He  gives  two  examples.  To  my  rendering 
“  Thou  shun’st  me,  Chloe,  like  a  fawn,”  he  objects  that  it 
"  suggests  a  railway  station,”  because,  in  spite  of  the  “  thou,” 
he  did  not  distinguish  clearly  between  “  shun’st,”  a  poetical  form, 
and  “  shunts,”  a  word  of  common  life.  Against  criticism  of  this 
kind  no  writing  is  safe.  Fie  says  that  “  Maiden,  for  a  husband 
ripe,  follow  thy  dam  no  more,”  is  curious  language  to  use  to  a 
young  girl.  In  this  he  is  censuring  Horace,  not  me  ;  for  the 
Roman  taste  differed  here  from  ours,  as  he  may  see  from  Odes 
II,  5,  1-9,  which  deals  with  a  similar  subject.  His  “  two  minor 
points  ”  may  easily  be  disposed  of.  “  Lovers  of  Mozart,”  he 
says,  “  will  smile  to  see  ‘  Voi  che  sapete  ’  as  ‘  an  Italian  song 
whose  authorship  is  unknown  to  me’  (p.  39).”  These  last 
words,  in  my  sentence  (of  which  he  quotes  only  a  part),  refer  to 
the  English  translation  with  which  alone  I  was  concerned  ;  and 
the  Italian  words  are  not  by  "  Mozart,”  but  by  "  da  Ponte.” 
On  the  suggestion  that  in  Tennyson’s  “  Dream  of  Fair  Women  ” 
the  word  “  touch’d  ”  might  imply  that  "  Iphigenia  was  not 
actually  killed,  but  that  at  the  last  instant  a  victim  was  substi¬ 
tuted  ”  it  is  enough  to  recall  that  in  Tennyson’s  original  version 
the  two  lines  ran 

"  One  drew  a  sharp  knife  through  my  tender  throat 
Slowly — and  nothing  more.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

16,  Brookside,  Cambridge.  J.  P.  Postgate. 

Holiday  Courses  in  Spanish. 

Dear  Sir,- — For  the  last  three  summers  we  have  held  Holiday 
Courses  in  Spanish  at  the  University  of  Liverpool,  twice  with 
continuation  courses  in  Spain.  Our  numbers  have  increased 
markedly  each  year,  and  with  a  view  to  future  developments  we 
have  instituted  a  roll  of  all  past  students  which  we  hope  to  make 
the  basis  of  forthcoming  activities.  I  should  be  grateful  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  ask  any  past  members  who  have  not  yet  done 
so  to  communicate  either  with  the  Hon.  Secretary  (N.  S.  Elliott, 
Esq.,  61,  Moscow  Drive,  Liverpool)  or  with  myself.  By  enclosing 
a  stamp  they  may  obtain  retrospective  certificates  of  attendance  ; 
there  is  no  subscription  for  enrolment,  nor  obligation  beyond  the 
sending  of  one’s  address.  Any  non-members  who  wish  to  be  in 
touch  with  the  activities  of  our  Department  of  Spanish  are  also 
invited  to  write  to  us-. 

Yours  faithfully. 

Department  of  Spanish,  E  Allison  Peers. 

The  University,  Liverpool. 


Poems  :  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  Edited  and  annotated  by  Charles  W. 

Kent.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  2s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  very  handy  edition  of  Poe’s  poems  intended  primarily 
for  use  in  schools  and  colleges,  but  equally  suitable  for  the 
general  reader. 

The  poems  are  prefaced  by  a  brief  biographical  notice  and  a 
critical  introduction.  Some  useful  notes  and  an  index  are  added. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  year  of  Poe’s  birth  (1809) 
saw  also  the  birth  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Darwin,  Kinglake, 
Tennyson  and  Gladstone — surely  a  remarkable  year. 
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LITERARY  SECTION. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS— EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL. 


BOOKS  AND  THE  MAN. 

Children’s  Books. 

There  is  an  American  story  of  two  unripened  millionaires 
who  visited  a  department  store  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
Christmas  gifts.  They  debated  for  a  while  as  to  the  gift 
most  appropriate  to  a  mutual  friend,  and  at  last  one  of 
them  said,  “  Suppose  we  buy  him  a  book.”  “  No,”  said 
the  other,  "  he  has  a  book  already.”  It  is  fortunate  for 
us  who  are  not  yet  millionaires  tha,t  most  children  do  not 
mind  d  present  of  a  second  or  even  a  twenty-second  book 
— provided  always  that  it  is  the  right  kind  of  book  and 
chosen  with  some  regard  to  their  mode  of  life  and  habit  of 
reading.  For  most  children  the  only  general  counsel  is 
based  on  their  primitive  liking  for  flesh  and  blood — 
especially  blood. 

In  these  days  their  need  is  met,  as  will  be  seen  by  a 
glance  through  the  list  of  Christmas  gift  books  in  another 
column  of  this  issue  of  The  Educational  Times.  How 
different  was  the  literary  fare  provided  for  our  ancestors 
may  be  realised  by  reading  a  most  entertaining  and  in¬ 
structive  book  by  Miss  Florence  V.  Barry,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Methuen  at  7s.  6d.  net.  It  is  entitled 
“  A  Century  of  Children’s  Books,”  and  gives  a  survey 
of  the  growth  of  nursery  literature  from  early  pedlar’s 
chap-books  to  the  later  classics,  with  Maria  Edgeworth 
as  the  turning  point.  Miss  Barry  tells  us  that  she  began 
the  work  at  Oxford  as  a  pupil  of  the  latejSir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  that  she  found  encouragement  not  only  in  his  approval 
of  her  enterprise  but  also  in  the  genial  amusement  of  her 
fellow  students  at  Somerville.  I  can  well  believe  that  this 
latter  stimulus  was  not  wanting,  for  I  have  found  in  her 
pages  a  wealth  of  good  things,  and  a  lightness  of  touch 
which  is  wholly  to  be  commended. 

This  book  takes  rank  with  those  which  are  of  more  value 
to  a  teacher  than  many  of  the  more  formal  works  on 
pedagogy.  Here  we  have  a  most  enlightening  picture  of 
the  sort  of  literary  fare  which  was  thought  good  for  our 
great-grandfathers.  We  learn  how  the  schoolboy  had  to 
evade  the  schoolmaster  before  he  could  enjoy  romance  : 
“  The  Schoolmaster  saw  to  it  that  he  had  no  English  story 
books.  The  new  learning,  which  poured  out  its  treasures 
for  scholars,  meant  little  more  to  the  average  boy  than 
longer  hours  of  study  and  more  stripes.”  We  are  reminded 
how  George  Fox,  in  his  “  Warning  to  all  Teachers,”  con¬ 
demns,  among  other  sins  of  children,  “  the  telling  of  Tales, 
Stories,  Jests,  Rimes  and  Fables.”  For  children  the 
approved  literature  dealt  with  behaviour  and  useful 
knowledge,  and,  as  Miss  Barry  pawkily  suggests,  “  grown 
up  persons  monopolised  the  pleasures  of  fiction  while  they 
prepared  handbooks  of  learning  and  courtesy  for  youth.” 

I  commend  this  book,  which  is  most  pleasant  to  read, 
while  for  the  earnest  student  there  are  Appendix  A,  with 
its  list  of  chap-book  romances  and  tales  in  order  of  reference, 
and  Appendix  B,  with  a  chronological  list  of  Children’s 
books  from  1700  to  1825.  Silas  Birch. 


A  Useful  List. — -Messrs.  Constable  send  us  a  neatly  covered 
booklet  containing  a  set  of  their  “  Monthly  Lists  ”  for  1922. 
These  Lists  are  issued  month  by  month,  and  give  concise 
information  as  to  the  books  published  by  Constable  and  Co. 
They  will  be  sent  monthly  post  free  to  all  our  readers  who  send 
name  and  address.  During  the  coming  year  the  publications 
of  the  firm  will  be  of  special  interest,  and  everybody  should  ask 
for  the  Lists. 


REVIEWS. 

Education. 

Northumberland  Mental  Tests.  No.  I — Is.  6d.  net  ;  No.  II — • 
Is.  6d.  net  :  by  Godfrey  H.  Thomson.  Simplex  Group 
Intelligence  Scale  :  by  C.  A.  Richardson.  3s.  net  : 
all  three.  (Harrap  and  Co.) 

The  Northumberland  Mental  Tests  are  already  well  known 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  such  matter.  Here  we  have  the 
actual  tests  used,  the  No.  I  group  being  meant  for  children 
between  10  and  12£,  and  No.  II  for  those  between  11  and  14, 

“  and  for  all,  except  the  most  intelligent,  up  to  16  years.” 
No  one  will  question  the  ingenuity  of  the  tests,  and  from  the  care 
with  which  results  have  been  obtained  and  classified — the 
number  of  children  tested,  particularly  by  No.  II,  is  very  great — 
we  cannot  but  accept  the  authority  of  their  distinguished  deviser 
for  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  practical  results  attainable, 
even  by  the  mere  layman,  if  he  uses  reasonable  care.  Mr. 
Richardson  is  less  well  known  in  this  field,  but  he  follows  the 
general  lines  of  Dr.  Thomson’s  work.  His  contribution  seeks  to 
(i)  reduce  the  process  of  administering  the  scale  to  the  simplest 
possible  form  ;  (ii)  make  the  scale  comprehensive  in  the  sense 
of  devising  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  sound  the  child’s  level  of 
intelligence  from  as  many  sides  as  possible  ;  (iii)  make  it  com¬ 
prehensive  in  the  sense  of  being  equally  applicable  to  children 
of  all  ages  and  of  all  degrees  of  ability.  By  comparing  the  some¬ 
what  rough  and  ready  results  of  the  Simplex  Scale  with  the 
detailed  individual  tests  of  the  Stanford  Revision,  Mr.  Richardson 
got  such  a  high  correlation  that  he  feels  justified  in  supplying 
a  provisional  (the  italics  are  his)  table  of  the  mental  ages  corre¬ 
sponding  to  various  scores  on  his  group  scale.  We  do  seem 
approaching  a  stage  at  which  even  the  inexpert  but  intelligent 
teacher  may  arrive  at  working  results  with  almost  no  laborious 
calculations.  Dr.  Thomson  gives  us  a  rough  and  ready  way  of 
getting  approximately  at  the  desired  IQ  in  a  given  case,  while 
Mr.  Richardson  finishes  his  pamphlet  with  a  ready-reckoner 
“  for  finding  the  IQ  from  Actual  Age  and  Score  in  Simplex 
Test.”  One’s  head  swims  a  little,  but  these  are  serious  students 
who  are  giving  much  time  and  labour  to  their  researches.  It  will 
pay  progressive  teachers  to  get  these  packets,  and  thus  keep 
themselves  abreast  of  developments  that  may  at  a  very  early 
date  take  the  form  of  official  applications  of  these  promising 
group  tests.  C.  C.  C. 

The  New  Educator’s  Library.  (i)  Teaching  Aids  and 
Apparatus,  2s.  6d.  net  ;  (ii)  The  Teaching  of  English, 
2s.  6d.  net.  (Pitman  and  Sons.) 

These  two  little  volumes  have  all  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  series.  They  are  full  of  good  matter,  but  it  is 
necessarily  somewhat  scrappy  and  disconnected.  This  disadvan¬ 
tage  is  less  marked  in  the  case  of  the  Apparatus  volume,  where 
the  subject  matter  lends  itself  to  this  form  of  treatment.  It  is  up 
to  date  and  well  illustrated.  The  “  Teaching  of  English  ”  provides 
excellent  mixed  feeding  :  the  variety  of  subject  and  the  constant 
change  of  point  of  view  are  very  stimulating.  The  little  volume 
should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  teacher  of  English, 
which  nowadays  is  a  particularly  wide  term.  By  the  way  I  have 
heard  several  teachers  complain  about  the  separation  of  the 
authors  from  their  subjects  in  the  contents  pages.  They  say 
that  it  would  be  much  more  convenient  to  have  the  author’s 
name  after  his  subject,  rather  than  in  a  separate  list.  S.K. 
The  Educational  Writings  of  John  Locke  :  edited  by 
John  William  Adamson.  (Cambridge  University  Press. 
7s.  6d.  net.) 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  book  that  was  warmly  praised  in  these 
columns  when  it  first  appeared  ten  years  ago.  In  the  original 
preface,  which  is  repeated  and  enlarged  in  the  present  volume, 
Professor  Adamson  gives  reasons  why  Locke  should  still  be  a 
living  force  in  education.  No  better  support  to  this  thesis 
could  be  found  than  in  this  demand  for  a  new  edition  of  a  work 
that  has  held  the  market  for  ten  years.  It  is  seldom  that  a  modern 
educational  work  comes  out  in  a  new  edition,  and  from  another 
publishing  firm,  after  such  a  long  run.  Teachers  and  students  . 
will  welcome  it  as  still  the  best  presentation  of  the  Lockian 
position  in  education.  J.~A. 

(Continued  on  page  524.) 
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Postal  Tuition 

for 

LONDON 

UNIVERSITY 

DEGREES 

Prospective  Candidates  for  Matriculation, 
Inter,  and  Final  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  B.Sc.  (Econ.), 
B.Com.,  LL.B.,  or  B.D.  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  carefully-graded,  moderately- 
priced  and  fully-guaranteed  Postal  Courses 
offered  by  Wolsey  Hall. 

PROSPECTUS  FREE 

with  Specimen  Lesson  (please  mention  Exam.) 
::  from  The  Secretary,  Dept.  ET  13,  :: 

Malscg,  Sail.  (Thfaril 
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You  can  qualify  to  teach 


Commercial  Subjects — 

^  by  taking  up  in 

your  spare  time 


PITMAN’S  POSTAL  COURSES 


Why  not  pursue  the  study  of  commercial  subjects 
at  home  by  means  of  Pitman’s  Postal  Tuition  ? 
There  are  eighty  separate  and  distinct  courses 
available,  and  these  may  be  taken  up  at  any 
point.  The  courses  are  fully  described  in  the 
booklet  “  Home  Study,”  which  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  teacher. 


206  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW, 
LONDON,  W.C.  1. 

Principal : 

R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  LL.D 


Write  for  details  stating 
the  subjects  in  which 
you  are  interested. 

WRITE  TO-DAY. 


STANDARD 

MATHEMATICAL  BOOKS 


Issued,  complete  with  or  without  answers  ;  in  many  cases 
the  Examples  are  published  separately ;  most  of  the 
books  are  also  issued  in  parts.  Please  write  for  details. 

MR.  PENDLEBURY’S  WORKS 

Pendlebury’s  Arithmetic.  With  8,000  Examples. 

29th  Edition.  5s.  6d. 

Pendlebury  &  Robinson’s  New  School  Arithmetic. 

20th  Edition.  5s.  6d. 

Pendlebury  &  Beard’s  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

15th  Edition,  revised.  3s.  6d. 

Pendlebury  &  Beard’s  Business  Arithmetic.  3s.  6d. 
Pendlebury  &  Beard’s  “  Shilling  ”  Arithmetic. 

639th  Thousand,  is.  9d.,  or  with  answers,  2s.  3d. 

Pendlebury  &  Robinson’s  New  “  Shilling  ”  Arith¬ 
metic.  15th  Edition,  is.  9d.,  or  with  answers,  2s.  3d. 

Pendlebury  &  Robinson’s  Junior  Arithmetic.  13th 

Edition.  With  or  without  answers,  2s.  9d. 

Pendlebury’s  Preparatory  Arithmetic.  4th  Edition. 

2S.  6d. 

Pendlebury’s  Elementary  Trigonometry.  7th 

Edition.  5s. 

TEXT-BOOKS  by  Messrs.  BAKER  &  BOURNE 

Public  School  Arithmetic.  6th  Edition.  5s.  6d. 
The  Student’s  Arithmetic.  10th  Edition.  4s. 

A  “  Shilling  ”  Arithmetic.  5th  Edition.  Is.  9d.,  or 

with  answers,  2s.  3d. 

Elementary  Algebra.  20th  Edition.  6s. 

A  Shorter  Algebra.  6th  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

A  First  Algebra.  9th  Edition.  2s.  6d.,  or  with 

answers,  3s. 

Elementary  Geometry.  13th  Edition,  revised.  5s.  6d. 
A  New  Geometry.  5th  Edition.  4s. 

A  First  Geometry.  6th  Edition.  2s.  3d. 

Elementary  Mensuration.  4th  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

Messrs.  BORCHARDT  &  PERROTT’S  WORKS 

Geometry  for  Schools.  5s.  6d. 

A  New  Trigonometry  for  Schools.  12th  Edition. 

5s.  6d. 

A  Junior  Trigonometry.  2nd  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

A  First  Numerical  Trigonometry.  2nd  Edition. 

3s.  6d. 

MR.  C.  V.  DURELL’S  TEXT-BOOKS 

A  Concise  Geometry.  By  clement  v.  durell,  m.a., 

Senior  Mathematical  Master,  Winchester  College.  2nd  Edition.  5s. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  c.  v.  durell,  m.a.  ;  g.  w. 

PALMER,  late  Master  of  the  Royal  Mathematical  School,  Christ’s 
Hospital ;  and  R.  M.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Eton  College.  With  detailed 
introduction  and  full  answers,  for  teachers’  use,  8s.  6d. ;  without 
introduction  and  with  only  select  answers,  7s. 


Arithmetic.  By  H.  FREEMAN,  M.a.  8th  Edition.  Price  reduced 
to  2s.  9d.  [Bell's  Mathematical  Series. 

A  “  Shilling  ”  Arithmetic.  By  j.  w.  robertson,  m.a., 

B.Sc.  6th  Edition,  is.  9d. ;  with  answers,  2s.  3d. 

[Bell’s  Mathematical  Series 
Arithmetic.  By  F.  W.  DOBBS,  M.A.,  and  H.  K.  MARSDEN,  M.A.’ 
Part  I,  5th  Edition,  4s.  Part  II,  3s.  6d.  [Bell's  Mathematical  Series. 

A  Short  Course  in  Commercial  Arithmetic  and 
Accounts.  By  A.  RISDON  PALMER,  B.Sc.,  B.A.  2s.  6d. 

[Bell’s  Mathematical  Series. 

A  Short  Algebra.  By  H.  p.  sparling,  m.a.  2s.  4d. 
Elementary  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Practical  and 
Theoretical,  pari  passu.  By  V.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  M.A.  In  3 
vols.  Vols.  I  and  11,  3s.  each  ;  Vol.  Ill  (Solid  Geometry),  just  pub¬ 
lished,  3s.  6d.  [Bell’s  Mathematical  Series. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  By  H.  L.  reed,  m.a.  5th  Edition.  5s. 

[ Bell's  Mathematical  Series. 


Complete  text-book  catalogue  post  free  on  request. 
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English. 

Old  Man  Circumstance  :  by  A.  Stewart  Sharp.  (Skeffington. 
3s.  6d.) 

An  allegory  is  notoriously  a  difficult  thing  to  write,  and  the 
best  allegory  ever  written  is  good  in  proportion  to  its  simplicity. 
Unfortunately  the  author  of  "  Old  Man  Circumstance  ”  is  any¬ 
thing  but  simple.  His  sentences  are  so  involved  (though  seldom 
long)  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  read  and  re-read  them  before 
the  meaning  can  be  grasped.  In  fact,  there  are  some  which  refuse 
to  make  sense  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  words  do  not 
always  mean  what  the  author  evidently  supposed  them  to  mean, 

as  in  the  following  passage  :  “ . and  they,  to  win  his 

admiration,  strove  to  shine  forth  qualities  most  winsome  sweet . 
But  ’neath  it  all,  the  King  perceived  the  guise,  and  sickened 
at  their  forced  attractiveness.”  To  put  it  frankly,  the  English 
is  of  a  quality  that  would  be  sharply  criticised  in  a  schoolboy’s 
essay.  There  are  some  slips  in  grammar,  and  the  characters 
do  not  begin  anything  :  they  “  commence.”  But  these  jarring 
notes  are  trifles  compared  with  the  faults  of  stilted  style  and 
needless  archaisms. 

A  child  in  one  story  tried  “  each  branch  upon  the  tree  to  well 
portray  ”  ;  and  whole  pages  would  look  more  natural  if  printed 
as  verse.  Indeed,  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  much  of  the  volume 
was  originally  intended  to  be  poetry,  but  for  some  reason  it  came 
to  be  printed  as  prose.  Perhaps  the  publisher  thought  it  better 
so.  Perhaps  it  was. 

When  all  this  has  been  said,  however,  the  fact  remains  that 
some  of  the  allegories  are  decidedly  good.  “  The  Weaving  of 
the  Gown  ”  is,  for  the  most  part,  well  and  simply  told,  and 
“  The  Spirit  of  Neglected  Little  Things  ”  and  "  White  Heather  ” 
are  very  pleasant,  while  the  excellent  moral  of  these  three  is 
clearly  pointed.  The  volume  seems  to  be  destined  to  become  a 
Sunday  School  prize. 

Classics. 

Flosculi  Latini  :  A.  B.  Poynton.  (Clarendon  Press.  5s.  6d. 
net.) 

This  book — “  Flosculi  Latini  tam  filo  quam  colore  praestantes 
quos  non  sine  lappis  tribulisque  congessit  Arturus  Blackburne 
Poynton  ” — is  of  rather  unusual  character,  and  is  both  valuable 
and  interesting.  The  eighty-five  passages  of  Latin  verse  and 
prose  whereof  it  consists  range  in  time  from  the  Senatus  consultum 
de  Bacanalibus  to  an  extract  from  Bentley’s  preface  to  his  edition 
of  Horace  ;  in  literary  value  from  Virgil  to  Vitruvius.  Mr. 
Poynton  himself  says  that  it  is  not  meant  to  be  an  anthology, 
and  that  its  main  purpose,  is  to  help  students  who  desire  to  have 
ancient  models  before  them  in  the  task  of  composition.  Doubt¬ 
less  it  will  fulfil  this  object  excellently  well,  but  the  selections 
have  been  so  ingeniously  made  that  those  who  read  the  book 
from  end  to  end  will  acquire  in  the  process  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  knowledge  from  first  hand  authorities  of  Roman  life, 
manners,  and  moods  of  thought.  Especially  good  in  this  con¬ 
nection  and  unfamiliar  to  the  ordinary  reader  are  the  passages 
from  Cato,  Varro,  Petronius  and  Pliny  the  elder.  Altogether 
an  admirable  collection.  F.  A.  W. 

Mathematics. 

Analytic  Geometry  :  by  L.  P.  Siceloff,  George  Wentworth, 
and  D.  E.  Smith,  pp.  290.  11s.  6d.  net.  (Ginn  and  Co.) 

This  book  is  designed  for  a  one  year’s  course,  but  is  so  arranged 
that  a  suitable  term’s  course  can  be  extracted  from  it.  The 
first  sixty  pages  introduce  the  subject,  and  include  sections 
on  easy  curve  tracing  and  asymptotes.  It  is  an  excellent  thing 
to  see  the  interesting  development  of  loci  coming  before  the 
formal  treatment  of  the  straight  line  and  conic,  to  which  the 
authors  devote  pp.  59-216.  The  book  ends  with  chapters  on 
solid  geometry,  treating  of  direction  cosines,  plane  and  surfaces. 
There  are  also  lists  of  algebraic  and  trigonometric  formuke, 
and  tables  enough  to  get  rough  logs,  square  roots,  sines  and 
tangents. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  a  good  example  of  the  conventional 
text-book  on  analytical  conics.  There  are  no  solecisms  and 
nothing  more  American  than  the  word  “  center.”  No  use 
appears  to  be  made  of  the  calculus.  The  examples  are  above  the 
average  in  interest  and  number,  and  sufficiently  numerical. 

Since  its  pace  is  slow,  though  not  tedious,,  we  can  recommend 
the  book  as  a  first  introduction  for  the  future  candidates  for 
college  entrance  scholarships  at  the  universities  and  for  advanced 
course  pupils  in  mathematics  and  science — for  the  latter  purpose, 
indeed,  we  know  of  none  so  good.  H,  P.  S. 


Geography. 

The  Peoples  of  the  World.  W.  PI.  Barker  and  L.  Brooks. 

(University  of  London  Press.  Is.  9d.) 

Most  of  the  easy  introductory  geographical  books  describing 
the  peoples  of  the  world  are  of  little  worth,  for  they  are  built 
without  any  plan.  The  successful  ones,  hitherto,  have  been 
those  that  are  so  arranged  that  the  studies  of  peoples  have 
familiarised  the  pupil  with  the  main  distributions  of  climate 
and  vegetation.  Messrs.  Barker  and  Brooks  have,  however, 
selected  an  historical  setting,  and  so  have  offered  the  young  pupil 
another  avenue  of  approach.  We  can  heartily  commend  this 
first  volume  of  the  Junior  Regional  Geographies  to  the  notice 
of  teachers. 

Biology. 

First  Lessons  in  Practical  Biology  :  by  E.  W.  Shann,  B.Sc. 
F.Z.S.  (Bell.  5s.) 

This  book  is  intended  to  be  used  by  those  pupils  in  schools 
who  are  beyond  the  stage  of  Nature  Study,  and  yet  are  too  young 
to  derive  benefit  from  the  reading  of  the  usual  standard  works 
on  botany  and  zoology. 

The  author  has  attempted  to  blend  zoology  with  botany,  and 
we  feel  that  he  has  hardly  been  successful  in  the  process.  Not 
until  the  student  reaches  the  appendix  does  he  get  any  idea  of 
classification. 

The  individual  chapters  are,  however,  veiy  good.  There  is  an 
excellent  account  of  the  microscope  and  its  use,  and  there  is  also 
a  most  useful  introduction  to  the  important  conceptions  of 
variation,  heredity  and  Mendelism. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  interesting,  and  we  feel 
that  even  if  it  lacks  scientific  arrangement  it  should  give  the 
reader  an  insight  into  the  scope  of  the  subject.  Furthermore, 
the  work  described  is  essentially  practical ;  the  aim  being  to 
inculcate  accurate  observation.  The  illustrations — many  of 
which  are  very  good — are  for  the  most  part  done  by  boys  in  the 
lower  fifth  forms  ;  they  are  meant  to  show  the  way  in  which 
the  results  of  practical  work  should  be  recorded  in  a  laboratory 
note-book.  J.  R. 

Philosophy. 

A  Study  in  Moral  Problems  :  by  B.  M.  Laing,  M.C.,  M.A., 
Lecturer  in  Philosophy,  Sheffield  University,  pp.  279. 
Index.  (Allen  and  Unwin.  10s.  6d.  net.) 

This  "  Study  ”  deals  with  “  the  problem  of  the  relation  between 
human  action  and  natural  law.”  The  solution  of  moral  problems 
is  not  sought  or  expressed  exclusively  in  moral  terms,  but  an 
attempt  is  made  to  derive  it,  by  direct  induction,  from  the 
facts  of  positive  science.  Thus  the  author  writes  :  “  Any  attempt 
to  find  a  solution  of  moral  difficulties  in  the  will  is  sure  to  be 
futile,  for  the  will  is  too  unintelligible  an  entity  to  be  a  basis 
of  theory.”  Not  here,  but  in  the  fields  and  according  to  the 
methods  of  science,  apart  and  away  from  metaphysics,  does  the 
argument  arise  and  develop.  Mr.  Laing  is  a  modern.  He  has 
considered  the  problems  of  the  academy  upon  the  plains  of 
Marathon,  where  thought,  bad  and  good,  is  seen  to  lead  to 
actions,  intelligent  or  futile,  that  do  not  involve  the  triumph  of 
rhetoric  or  loss  of  an  argued  case,  but  the  loss  of  men’s  lives. 
This  gives  his  style  and  his  method  a  sustained  directness  that 
is  as  welcome  as  it  is  unusual  in  such  works.  We  cannot  say  that 
he  who  runs  may  read  this  book  ;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  such 
works  should  be  written  for  rapid  runners  to  read.  There  is  no 
pretence  about  “  philosophy  without  effort.”  That  is  almost 
impossible  unless  it  is  to  be  without  value  also.  But  the 
ordinary  reader,  untrained  in  philosophy,  can  follow  the  whole 
argument  if  he  but  have  the  inclination  and  power  to  sustained 
attention. 

The  modernity  of  the  enquiry  is  shown  in  the  interest  developed 
in  such  matters  as  the  idea  of  progress,  the  nature  of  action  and 
of  instinct,  the  significance  of  “  value.”  The  treatment  is  always 
direct.  Thus  the  definition  of  instinct  given  is  :  "  an  act  in 
response  to  a  stimulus  that  is  only  imperfectly  apprehended.” 
Of  progress  and  value  we  have  :  “  Progress  implies  value  .... 
Value  is  correlated  with  desire  ....  and  the  problem  of  value 
arises  primarily  within  human  life.”  Progress  is  not  inevitable, 
for  it  is  conditioned  upon  knowledge.  And  the  struggle  for 
existence,  “  far  from  being  an  aid  to  moral  progress,  checks 
the  realisation  of  moral  values.”  Thus  an  individual  may  have 
or  develop  interests  that  lead  him  “  to  oppose  any  change, 
and  thus  to  act  as  a  check  upon  progress.” 

It  is  a  very  interesting  and  useful  study.  R.  J. 

(Continued  on  page  526.) 
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PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND 

CAN  BE  WRITTEN  PRACTICALLY  AS  FAST  AS  ONE  CAN  THINK 

Nathan  Behrin,  a  Pitman’s 
Shorthand  writer,  has  written 
322  words  of  previously  un¬ 
known  matter  in  one  minute. 


SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN  AND  SONS,  LTD. 

PARKER  STREET,  KINGSWAY,  LONDON,  W.C.  2. 


ALFRED  LENGNICK  &  CO.’S 

STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC 


High  School  Library.  Pupil’s  Library. 

High  School  Technics.  Pupil’s  Etude  Albums. 

High  School  Sonatina  Album.  Pupil’s  Duet  Albums. 

High  School  Duet  Albums.  Pupil’s  Practice  Register. 

Chopin-Dunhill  Works.  Eclipse  Albums. 

Chopin-Mikuli  Complete  Liszt-D’Albert  Rhapsodies. 

Works. 

Brahms’,  Dvorak  and  Schiitt's  Complete  Works. 
Beethoven — D ’Albert  Sonatas. 


Standard  Studies  in  Modern  Editions  : 


Bertini-Rogers. 
Loeschorn-Thii  mer. 
Heller-Foote. 
Czerny-Germer. 
Burgmuller-Germer. 

Albert 


First  Year  Bach. 
First  Year  Handel. 
First  Year  Mozart. 
Schmitt,  Pischna. 
Schytte,  Kohler,  etc. 
Famous  Studies. 


Biehl’s 


Educational  Albums  and  Pieces  by 

E.  Markham  Lee.  Frank  Lynes.  Wilson  Manhire. 
Thos.  F.  Dunhill.  Evelyn  Sharpe.  L.  Schytte. 

Ernest  Newton.  Colin  Taylor.  Arthur  Somervell. 

Christian  Schaefer.  Paul  Zilcher.  R.  J.  Pitcher. 

Ernest  Austin.  George  Hay.  F.  Barbour. 

Charles  Dennee.  Lita  Jarratt.  Leonard  Butler,  etc. 


ALFRED  LENGNICK  &  CO., 

14,  BERNERS  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1, 

Publishers  to  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians. 


CURWEN  EDITION 

Books  Suitable  for  Christmas  Presents 


Cyclopaedic  Dictionary  of  Music  (8275). 

By  Dr.  Ralph  Dunstan. 

A  library  in  one  volume — everything  about  something 
and  something  about  everything.  Over  25,000 
entries.  Price  17/6  net  cash. 

History  of  English  Music  (8217). 

By  Henry  Davey. 

A  new  edition  of  a  well-known  standard  work.  New 
light  on  Elizabethan  and  Puritan  music  and  a  wide 
survey  of  the  whole  subject.  Price  25/-  net  cash. 

Reminiscences  of  Henry  Coward  (8305). 

A  vivid  account  of  the  musical  life  of  England  for  the 
last  half  century,  told  in  a  racy  manner  by  a  great 
personality.  Price  10/-  net  cash. 

The  Singer  and  His  Art  (8313). 

By  Thaddeus  Wronsxi. 

A  unique  volume  by  a  singer  and  teacher  of  renown, 
dealing  thoroughly  with  the  whole  art  and  practice 
of  the  stage  singer — voice,  acting,  and  make-up. 

Price  15/-  net  cash. 


London  :  J.  Curwen  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

24,  Berners  Street,  W.  1. 
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History. 

A  ShortJHistory  of  British  Expansion  :  by  J.  A.  Williamson, 
pp.  647.  Index.  Twenty  maps.  (Macmillan.  25s.  net.) 

This  is  the  most  useful  compact  work  on  the  subject  since 
Professor  Pollard’s  “  British  Empire,”  now  twelve  years  old. 
Its  plan  is  rather  different,  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  to  see  how 
much  the  two  works  can  each  supplement  the  other.  The  amount 
of  repetition  seems  remarkably  small. 

Mr.  Williamson  devotes  the  first  forty  pages  to  an  account  of 
over-seas  commerce  in  the  Middle  Ages  (but  he  begins  with  the 
Conquest).  From  1485  to  1603  he  tells  the  story  along  one 
"  history  line  ”  ;  but  after  the  Elizabethan  period  he  is  forced 
into  geographical  divisions  by  the  nature  of  the  subject.  He 
ends  his  story  somewhat  swiftly,  for  the  last  chapter,  which 
covers  in  its  matter  “  Imperial  Policy  and  Constitutional 
Development,  1850-1920  a  huge  subject  in  itself — covers,  in 
another  sense,  only  a  dozen  pages. 

The  work  is  sufficiently  ‘‘  well  documented,”  each  of  the  five 
sections  being  followed  by  lists  of  authorities  ;  lists  quite  long 
enough  for  all  but  research  students.  For  in  spite  of  its  six 
hundred  rather  large  pages,  this  can  but  be  what  it  claims  to  be 
— a  short  history.  From  such  a  work  we  demand  a  sufficiency 
of  condensation,  of  reference  to  fuller  information,  and  a  regard 
for  and  use  of  modern  historical  research.  By  these  tests  Mr. 
Williamson’s  book  may  without  trepidation  ask  to  be  judged. 
The  story  of  the  Armada  dispenses  with  the  unhistorical  picture 
of  the  crescent-shaped  advance  ;  it  sets  out  the  significance  of 
big  guns  on  small  English  ships  and  small  guns  on  big  Spanish 
ships  ;  it  does  not  cover  up  the  wayward  vacillations  of  good 
Queen  Bess.  Similarly,  in  the  story  of  the  American  Colonies 
we  are  rightly  told  that  "  the  hankering  after  independence  had 
co-existed  with  the  whole  development  of  the  American 
provinces,”  though  exactly  to  what  extent  no  one  can  say. 

Mr.  Williamson  leaves  the  impression  that  the  story  of  New 
Zealand  ends  on  the  note  of  the  Seddon  social  policy ;  but  a 
book  carrying  its  story  up  to  1920  might  hint  at  the  reaction 
from  that  policy,  which  in  1920  was  in  full  swing.  But  to  cite 
to  this  and  such  effect  only  demonstrates  the  general  usefulness 
of  the  book  by  the  relative  smallness  of  complaint. 

The  index,  while  it  does  not  rival  the  fifty-page  index  of 
Professor  Pollard’s  book,  is  good  and  effective.  It  includes  a 
very  useful  feature  in  items  like  “  British  Commercial  Policy  ” 
and  "  Colonial  Policy  and  Administration.”  The  maps  are 
clear.  One  could  always  do  with  more,  but  there  is  a  suffi¬ 
ciency.  R.  J. 

Civics . 

Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools.  The  Commission 
on  Correlation  of  Secondary  and  Collegiate  Education, 
with  particular  reference  to  Business  Education.  The 
Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business.  (University 
of  Chicago  Press.  $1.00.  pp.  117.  Index.) 

Half  this  little  volume  consists  of  a  classified  bibliography. 
Apart  from  this,  the  chief  interest  naturally  centres  in  the 
proposals  of  the  Commission,  set  out  in  the  last  chapter.  These 
have  the  usual  air  of  being  so  generalised  as  to  secure  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  agreement,  but  they  contain  also  some  tentative  schemes 
of  study.  The  general  attitude  of  the  Commission  is  well 
marked  by  a  sentence  in  No.  2  of  the  proposals  :  “  This  Com¬ 
mission  believes  that  the  social  studies  should  be  the  backbone 
of  secondary  education,  with  which  all  other  studies  and  school 
activities  should  be  closely  articulated  according  to  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  social  objectives  of  education.”  If  we  are 
granted  a  sufficient  freedom  of  interpretation  of  "  social 
objectives,”  we  can  enlist  a  good  many  sympathisers  for  such 
a  statement.  But  on  the  subject  of  backbones  we  have  all  of 
us  earned  the  right  to  ask  whether  education,  secondary  or 
other,  can  really  be  such  a  multi-vertebrate  as  the  sum  of  the 
findings  of  modern  enthusiasts  seems  to  indicate.  R.  J. 

The  English  Citizen  :  His  Life  and  Duty.  By  the  late  C  H 
Wyatt,  M. A.  Revised  edition  (1922).  (Macmillan,  3s’. 
net.  pp.  200.  Index.) 

-The  twenty-two  chapters  of  this  little  volume  cover  the  wide 
field  of  central  and  local  government,  industrial  and  social  life, 
and  the  progress  of  the  Empire.  The  result  would  seem  to  be, 
quite  inevitably,  sheer  congestion.  But  in  fact  it  is  not  so! 
The  pages  are  more  readable,  if  anything,  than  most  books  of 
this  class.  And  the  Victorian  optimism  which  pervades  the 
book  (at  times  one  could  describe  it  as  smugness,)  certainly 
has  this  virtue,  that  it  helps  in  this  important  matter  of  making 
interesting  a  branch  of  knowledge  that  is  peculiarly  difficult 
to  set  out  adequately  for  children’s  reading.  r.  j. 


Elocution. 

Handbook  of  Elocution  :  by  Edward  Minshall.  (John 
Murray.  2s.  6d.) 

Handbooks  on  elocution  are  not  fascinating.  Frequently 
they  contain  all  kinds  of  wonderful  information  about  the 
larynx  and  the  vocal  mechanism  which  may  be  very  interesting 
to  the  student  of  anatomy,  but  which  most  assuredly  does  not 
help  him  to  "  speak  out.” 

Being  familiar  with  some  of  these  manuals  of  elocution  we 
took  up  Mr.  Minshall’s  volume  with  some  misgivings.  These 
were  soon  dispelled. 

The  book  has  no  terrors  on  account  of  size  ;  it  is  a  handy 
little  volume  which,  including  the  two  appendices,  contains  less 
than  one  hundred  pages.  But  we  venture  to  say  that  Mr. 
Minshall  has  managed  to  include  in  this  small  space  all  that 
really  matters,  and  students  will  find  it  more  helpful  than  many 
a  more  pretentious  manual. 

Text-books  on  any  art  are  best  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
some  previous  knowledge  and  skill,  and  there  are  points  in  Mr. 
Minshall’s  handbook  which,  while  easily  understood  by  the  expert, 
will  present  some  difficulty  to  the  raw  student.  For  this  reason 
there  is  need  in  all  work  of  this  kind  for  that  personal  help  and 
instruction  which  handbooks  cannot  supply. 

However,  teachers  of  reading  and  speaking  will  find  Mr. 
Minshall’s  book  most  helpful,  and  we  recommend  it  very  cordially 
to  then'  notice. 

A  very  useful  list  of  “  things  worth  remembering  ”  and  a 
glossary  of  words  used  in  connection  with  elocution  are  added. 

P.  M.  G. 

Music. 

Boyhood  Stories  of  Master  Painters  and  Musicians  :  by 
Katharine  Dunlop  Cather,  illustrated  by  Kathleen  I.  Nixon. 
(Harrap  and  Co.,  price  Is.) 

This  new  book,  well  written  and  tastefully  illustrated,  makes 
an  acceptable  Supplementary  Reader  for  Schools,  public  and 
private,  and  for  the  ordinary  young  music  student.  It  deals 
in  very  interesting  manner  with  some  well-known  great  men  in 
Art — Titian,  Mozart,  Giollo,  Rembrandt,  Tintoretto,  Murillo, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Andre  del  Sarto.  The  language  is  that  of  the 
story-book  and  will  appeal  readily  to  children  and  young  people, 
and  is  quite  worthy  of  careful  study.  A.  G. 

The  Fairyland  of  Music  :  a  Fairy  Story  with  Music  by  Ernest 
Austin.  (Methuen  and  Co.  3s.  6d.) 

A  delightful  book  for  children.  The  writer,  who  is  himself 
an  artist  in  music,  has  given  us  here  a  charming  work  for  use 
in  the  nursery,  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  study,  for  he  teaches 
the  elements  of  music  in  a  truly  beautiful  way.  In  rhymes 
and  music  he  represents  what  may  be  heard  and  seen  by  those 
gifted  with  a  little  imagination  and  a  happy  disposition.  The 
Daddy-Man  and  his  little  girl  Margaret,  with  her  friend,  Dawn, 
who  lives  next  door,  take  walks  into  the  fields  and  woods,  and 
look  and  listen  and  “  shut  ”  their  eyes  and  see.  And  what 
they  see  and  hear  is  all  set  down  by  Daddy,  who  plays  to  them 
when  he  brings  them  home.  For  an  “  appreciation  ”  lesson  to 
young  children  this  book  would  be  a  real  help  and  the  youngsters 
would  have  an  enjoyable  hour.  And  incidentally,  almost 
unconsciously,  they  would  learn  a  good  deal  about  the  elements 
of  real  music. 

A.  G. 

Unison  and  Part  Songs. 

In  a  parcel  of  music  received  from,  the  Year  Book  Press, 
Ltd.,  the  following  are  of  particular  interest : — Unison  :  “  Boot, 
saddle,  to  horse  and  away  ”  (Dyson),  “  The  Sea  King  ”  (Stan¬ 
ford),  “  Fairy  Flights  ”  (Harris),  “  If  all  the  world  were  paper,” 
semi-humorous  (Shaw).  Two-part :  “The  Year’s  pleasant 
King  ”  (Dyson),  “  Flittermice  ”  (Stanford),  “  Lullaby  of  an 
Infant  ”  (Hilda  Grieveson),  and  “  Golden  Daffodils,”  a  lovely 
setting  of  Wordsworth’s  words  by  Sydney  H.  Nicholson,  “  The 
Witches’  Steeds  ”  (Harris),  “  Blow,  winds,  blow  ”  (Stanford). 
Three-part :  “  The  Border  Harp  ”  (Stanford),  “  Allen-a-Dale  ” 
(Stanford),  with  accompaniment  for  piano  and  two  violins, 

“  Shadow  Dancers,”  also  by  Stanford,  with  accompaniment 
for  violins,  is  an  effective,  if  rather  more  difficult,  part-song. 

Unto  the  Hills,”  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor  and  bass,  by  Nichol¬ 
son,  is  a  fine  number  to  be  among  unaccompanied.  A.  G. 
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TO 

BE 

SOLD. 


£5j5°° 

Freehold 

with 
6  acres. 


High,  sandy  soil,  near  junction  station,  L.S.W.Rly.  main  line.  Fine  golf,  fishing,  boating,  sports  grounds.  Country 
mansion  on  two  floors,  38  or  more  bedrooms,  3  bath,  5  stately  reception  rooms.  Central  heating,  electric  light,  main 

drainage,  wood,  lawns,  lake.  Plans,  etc.,  Thompson,  Hook,  Surbiton. 


In  the  well-to-do  Kentish  District  of 

ORPINGTON  AND  BROMLEY, 

15  miles  from  London,  in  the  healthiest  position, 
200  feet  above  sea  level. 


FREEHOLD  RESIDENCE 

standing  in  its  own  grounds  of  1 1  acres,  with 
long  carriage  drive  approach,  is  offered  for  sale 
by  private  treaty. 

The  house,  expensively  built  in  1899,  contains 
10  bedrooms,  3  large  reception  rooms  and  large 
recreation  room  ;  2  stairways,  bathroom,  etc.  ;  is 
centrally  heated,  besides  being  fitted  with  open 
grates,  and  conveniently  planned  fiso  as  to  be 
cheaply  and  easily  adapted  for  use  as  a  school 
or  institution. 

The  gardens  are  picturesquely  planted  out  with 


Apply  to  Vendor: 

97,  MASONS  HILL,  BROMLEY,  KENT. 


a  variety  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs,  and  include 
large  well-stocked  orchard,  garage  and  sheds. 


THE  SCHOOL  HOUSE,  WEST  FRONT. 


SURREY  PINE  DISTRICT 


TO 

BE 

SOLD. 


20  acres 

extra 

available 

£4  5° 
per  acre. 
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PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Republic  of  Plato  :  by  William  Boyd, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Balliere,  Tindall  and  Cox. 

Behnke’s  Stammering,  Cleft-Palate  Speech,  Lisping  :  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Kate  Emil-Behnke. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

A.  and  C.  Black,  Ltd. 

Elementary  Water-Colour  Painting:  by  J.  Hullah  Brown. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Blackie  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Our  Railways  :  by  J.  G.  Adams  and  C.  A.  Elliott.  Board, 
Is.  6d.;  limp  cloth,  Is.  4d.  net. 

The  Story  of  “  Les  Miserables  ”  :  adapted  from  the  French  of 
Victor  Hugo  :  by  Isabel  C.  Fortey.  Is.  9d. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  :  by  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Is.  6d. 
L’Eveque  et  le  Format :  adapted  from  “  Les  Mis  Arables  ”  of 
Victor  Hugo  :  by  C.  P.  le  Huray,  M.A.  6d. 

Le  Morceau  de  Plornb  ou  L’Histoire  de  Cogia  Hassan  Alhabbal : 
Conte  Arabe  des  Mille  et  Une  Nuits  :  edited,  from  the  French 
of  Galland,  by  C.  P.  le  Huray,  M.A.  9d. 

A  Skeleton  Spanish  Grammar  :  by  E.  Allison  Peers,  M.A. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

A  General  Text-Book  of  Elementary  Algebra  :  by  E.  H.  Chapman. 

Part  II,  with  Answers.  3s.  3d.  net. 

New  Systematic  Geographies  :  by  David  Frew,  B.A.  Book  VI, 
General  Geography.  9d. 

B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd. 

Everyday  Life  in  the  New  Stone,  Bronze  and  Early  Iron  Ages  : 
written  and  illustrated  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell. 
5s.  net. 

G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

The  Birthday  Caravan  :  by  Douglas  English.  Is.  3d. 

Cambridge  University  Press. 

Readings  in  English  Social  History  from  Contemporary  Litera¬ 
ture  :  Vol.  V,  1688-1837  :  edited  by  R.  B.  Morgan,  M.Litt. 
4s. 

Tracts  for  Computers  :  edited  by  Karl  Pearson,  F.R.S.  No.  VIII. 

3s.  9d.  net. 

Pitt  Press  Series  : 

Lycurgus  :  The  Speech  against  Leocrates  :  edited  by  A. 
Petrie,  M.A.  5s.  6d. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  :  Hydriotaphia  :  edited  by  W.  Murison, 
M.A.  3s.  6d. 

% 

Clarendon  Press. 

Virgil :  TEneid  IV-VI  :  Partly  in  the  original  and  partly  in 
English  Verse  Translation  :  edited  by  Cyril  Alington. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  :  by  Ierne  L.  Plunket.  4s.  6d.  net. 
Collins’  Clear-Type  Press. 

The  New  World  Reason  Why  Arithmetic :  Book  IV :  by 
P.  F.  Burns,  B.Sc.,  F.R.A.S.  Paper  cover,  8d.  net;  cloth 
cover,  9d.  net. 

Constable  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Pietro  Aretino  :  The  Scourge  of  Princes,  1492-1556  :  by 
Edward  Hutton.  12s.  net. 

George  Harrap  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Graduated  Tests  in  French  Composition  and  Grammar  :  by 
J.  E.  Mansion.  lOd. 

Intermediate  Latin  Tests  :  by  J.  Mathewson  Milne,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
Is. 

Introduction  to  Spanish  :  by  R.  O.  Walker,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  net. 
A  Glossary  of  French  Slang  :  by  Olivier  Leroy.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Junior  Course  in  French  Accidence  and  Syntax  Vocabulary  and 
Idioms:  by  James  P.  Prior.  3s. 

A  Treasury  of  Verse  for  School  and  Home:  selected  by 
M.  G.  Edgar,  M.A.  Part  I.  Is.  3d. 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education :  by  Alexander  Inglis. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 

Chants  de  France  :  choix  de  chants  patriotiques  et  populates  : 
avez  accompagnement  de  piano ;  par  R.  P.  Jameson, 
D.  en  L.  et.  A.  E.  Heacox,  Mus.B.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Adolescence  and  High  School  Problems  :  by  Ralph  W  Pringle 
7s.  6d.  net.  '  6 


W.  Heffer  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Everyday  Sentences  in  Spoken  English  :  in  Phonetic  Transcrip¬ 
tion  with  Intonation  Marks  (for  the  use  of  Foreign  Students)  : 
by  Harold  E.  Palmer.  2s.  6d. 

Phonetic  Chart  of  the  Sounds  of  English,  French,  and  German  : 
compiled  by  F.  E.  Gauntlett,  M.A.,  and  L.  A.  Triebel,  M.A. 
9d. 

William  Heinemann. 

South  :  the  Story  of  1914-1917  Expedition  :  by  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton,  C.V.O.  5s.  net. 

Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Ltd. 

The  New  Culture  Library  : 

Practical  Collecting. 

Art. 

Citizenship.  6s.  net  each. 

The  New  Teaching  :  edited  by  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Wirral  Peninsula  :  an  Outline  Regional  Survey  :  by 
W.  Hewitt,  B.Sc.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  Short  History  of  Social  Life  in  England  :  by  M.  B.  Synge, 
F.R.G.S.  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Plays  of  J.  M.  Barrie  :  Dear  Brutus  :  A  Comedy  in  Three 
Acts.  5s.  net. 

Hugo  Language  Institute. 

French  Difficulties  made  Easy  :  by  Senor  Cranquie.  5s. 

University  of  London  Press,  Ltd. 

Suggestion  and  Mental  Analysis  :  An  Outline  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Mind  Cure:  by  William  Brown,  M.A.,  M.D., 

D. Sc.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

A  Text-Book  of  Practical  Physics  :  by  W.  Watson,  C.M.G., 
A.R.C.S.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  :  Third  Edition  :  revised  by 

H.  Moss,  M.Sc.,  A.R.C.S.,  D.I.C.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

A  Sunday  School  in  Utopia :  a  Manual  of  Psychology  and 
Method  for  the  Sunday  School  Teacher  :  by  Rev.  E.  F. 
Braley,  M.A.,  LL.M.  5s.  net. 

Thackeray’s  Vanity  Fair  :  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Michael  Macmillan,  B.A.,  D.Litt.  4s.  6d. 

Exercise  Book  to  accompany  Actual  Business  English :  by 
P.  H.  Deffendall.  3s.  net. 

A  Modern  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  with  Supplement 
and  Appendix.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Pages  of  Science  :  edited  by  George  Sampson.  2s. 

A  Century  of  Children’s  Books:  by  Florence  V.  .Barry. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

John  Murray. 

The  Reed  of  Pan  :  English  Renderings  of  Greek  Epigrams  and 
Lyrics  :  by  A.  C.  Benson.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Three  Children’s  Books  :  by  Amy  Steedman. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Monkey. 

A  Birthday  Party.  Is.  each. 

My  Neighbour’s  Shoes.  Is.  2d. 

The  Nursery  Rhyme  Reader,  No.  2  :  by  M.  E.  Burnett.  Is.  2d. 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

The  Story  of  Commerce  :  by  Fred  Hall,  M.A.,  B.Com.,  F.C.I.S., 
and  George  Collar,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  2s.  6d. 

An  Elementary  History  Source  Book  :  In  three  Parts. 

I.  55  b.c.— 1485,  8d.  II.  1485—1715.  III.  1715- 

Modern  Times.  Is.  each. 

Pitman’s  Shorthand  and  English  :  a  Guide  for  the  Teacher  and 
Student :  by  W.  F.  Dingwall,  M.A.,  and  James  Hynes. 
2s.  6d. 

Rivingtons. 

Main  Currents  in  World  History  :  by  L.  Cecil  Smith,  M.A., 
F.R.C.I.  8s.  6d.  ’ 

Commercial  Arithmetic :  by  W.  G.  Borchardt,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
3s.  6d. 

Progressive  French  Composition  for  Middle  Forms  :  by 

E.  F.  Horsley,  B.A.,  and  C.  L.  A.  Bonne.  4s. 

An  Introductory  History  of  English  Literature  :  by  George  A. 
Twentyman,  B.A.  Vol.  III.  The  Victorian  Age  and  the 
Literature  of  America.  6s. 

University  Tutorial  Press,  Ltd. 

Shakespeare  :  King  Richard  III  :  edited  by  B.  I.  Evans,  B.A. 
3s. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY.  By  W.  J.  Weston,  M.A., 

B.Sc.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Polytechnic,  London,  and 
Lecturer  in  Economics  for  the  London  University  Extension  Board.  5s.  6d. 
This  book  follows  the  syllabus  prescribed  in  the  subject  for  the  B.Sc.  (Econ.) 
and  B.Com.  Examinations  of  the  University  of.  London,  dealing  fully  with  both 
theory  and  practice.  Its  aim  is,  by  constant  reference  to  what  students  may  be 
expected  to  note  for  themselves,  to  present  effectively  the  essential  facts  of  our 
currency  system  ;  it  seeks  to  bring  the  class-room  into  contact  with  the  happenings 
of  modern  life. 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING.  By 

T.  C.  Jackson,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  and  Wade  Hustwick,  A.S.A.A.  Fifth  Edition  5s. 
This  book  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Civil  Service,  Royal  Society  of 
Arts,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc. 

In  the  fifth  edition  the  text  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  the  book  is  now 
in  line  with  the  most  progressive  ideas  in  the  teaching  of  Book-keeping.  In 
particular  the  many  excellent  suggestions  contained  in  the  Memorandum  on 
Commercial  Instruction  (Circular  1116),  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  1919, 
has  received  the  fullest  consideration. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  issued  separately  under  the  title  of  Principles  of 
Accounts. 

A  SECOND  COURSE  IN  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE. 

By  P.  J.  Haler,  B.Sc.,  A.M.I.Mech.E.,  A.I.E.E.,  and  A.  H.  Stuart,  B.Sc., 
F.R.A.S.  5s. 

The  book  embodies  a  course  of  study  which  is  intended  to  follow  that  laid  down 
in  the  authors’  First  Course  in  Engineering  Science.  The  book  covers  the  syllabus 
for  various  professional  examinations  such  as  the  mechanics  of  the  studentship 
examination  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  graduate  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Institution  of  Automobile  Engineers. 

The  recommendations  for  the  second  year  of  the  Major  Course,  made  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  their  Memorandum  on  the  Teaching  of  Engineering  in  Evening 
Schools,  have  been  closely  followed. 

TECHNICAL  ELECTRICITY.  By  H.  T.  Davidge,  B.Sc., 

M.I.E.E.,  and  R.  W.  Hutchinson,  M.Sc.,  A.M.I.E.E.  Fourth  Edition.  12s.  6d. 
This  standard  text-book  has  been  so  altered  as  to  convert  it  into  virtually  a 
new  work.  The  book  has  been  entirely  reset,  the  employment  of  a  larger  page 
enabling  many  improvements  to  be  made  in  subject  matter,  diagrams,  type,  etc., 
and  the  work  to  be  brought  thoroughly  up-to-date  for  modern  requirements. 

TUTORIAL  CHEMISTRY,  Part  II.  Metals  and 

Physical  Chemistry.  By  G.  H.  Bailey,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.  Edited  by  William 
Briggs,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S.  Fourth  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

The  special  object  of  the  new  edition  of  this  book  has  been  to  include  simple 
accounts  of  certain  subjects  in  which  modern  research  is  making  rapid  progress. 
Thus  new  chapters  have  been  introduced  dealing  with  Colloidal  Solution  and 
Adsorption,  Atomic  Numbers,  and  Radio-activity. 

PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.  By  Wm.  R.  Bower,  B.Sc.,  A.R.C.S., 

in  collaboration  with  John  Satterley,  D.Sc.,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  7s. 

A  complete  manual  of  the  subject  up  to  the  standard  of  University  Intermediate 
Examinations. 

The  new  edition  contains  a  supplement  in  which  some  experiments  are  described 
that  have  come  into  prominence  since  the  first  publication  of  this  work,  viz., 
experiments  on  Friction,  Acceleration,  Vapour  Tension,  Thermal  Expansion, 
Thermal  Conductivity  of  Solids,  and  Critical  Angle. 

SENIOR  HEAT.  By  R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc.,  and  John 
Satterly,  D.Sc.,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  5s. 

A  special  feature  in  the  new  edition  is  the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  Steam  and 
Internal  Combustion  Engines.  This  provides  a  very  elementary  account  of  the 
subject  and  deals  with  first  principles  only. 

JUNIOR  HEAT.  By  John  Satterley,  D.Sc.,  M.A.  Second 

Edition.  3s. 

This  is  a  book  for  beginners.  It  is  well  supplied  with  suitable  experiments  from 
which  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  subject  are  clearly  demonstrated.  The 
new  edition  contains  a  short  chapter  on  “  Animal  Heat.” 

GROUNDWORK  OF  ETHICS.  By  James  Welton,  D.Litt., 
M.A.  3s.  6d. 

This  book  assumes  no  philosophical  training,  and  is  suitable  alike  for  readers 
whose  interests  do  not  lead  them  to  a  further  study  of  Philosophy  and  for  those 
who  desire  to  obtain  a  preliminary  outlook  on  the  subject  before  proceeding  to 
a  deeper  study  of  the  questions  raised. 


A  Complete  Catalogue  of  Educational  Publications 
post  free  on  application. 


®ntoer£ttp  ^Tutorial  tresis;  Hb. 

High  Street,  New  Oxford  Street,  LONDON,  W.C.  2. 


CONSTABLE 

LONDON  :  BOMBAY  :  SYDNEY 


- GIFT  BOOKS - - - 

DON  QUIXOTE. 

Based  on  Shelton’s  Translation  of  1620.  Edited  with  an  Essay  by 
J.  B.  Trend,  and  illustrated  with  25  Drawings  in  colour  and  61  in 
black  and  white  by  Jean  de  Bosschere.  21s.  net. 

British  Weekly  : — “  ....  This  truly  magnificent  gift-book.” 
Daily  Telegraph  : — “  Beautifully  got  up,  and  the  type  delightfully 
clear.  .  .  The  publishers  can  fairly  claim  that  it  is  a  volume  of  solid 

literary  work.” 


DOWN-ADOWN-DERRY. 

By  Walter  de  la  Mare.  A  volume  of  Fairy  Poems.  Illustrated  in 
colour  and  black  and  white  by  Dorothy  P.  Lathrop.  15s.  net. 

Clement  Shorter  in  The  Sphere  : — “  Not  since  Stevenson 
wrote  his  ‘  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses  ’  has  there  been  any  volume  of 
quite  the  same  quality  adapted  for  children,  and  Mr.  de  la  Mare  is  a 
far  finer  lyric  poet  than  Stevenson.” 

Other  Volumes  of  Poetry  by  the  same  Author: 

POEMS,  1901-1918.  2  vols.  27s.  6d.  net. 

THE  VEIL  and  other  Poems.  6s.  net. 

THE  LISTENERS  and  other  Poems.  3s.  6d.  net. 

MOTLEY  and  other  Poems.  3s.  6d.  net. 

PEACOCK  PIE  and  other  Poems.  4s.  6d.  net. 

PEACOCK  PIE.  Illustrated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson.  10s.  6d.  net. 
A  CHILD’S  DAY.  Illustrated  by  Carine  and  Will  Cadby.  5s.  net. 

GEORGE  MEREDITH’S  POEMS. 

Complete  in  one  volume.  10s.  6d.  net. 

In  three  volumes.  Mickleham  Edition.  Cloth,  5s.  net  ;  Leather, 
7s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

JAPANESE  FAIRY  BOOK. 

By  Y.  T.  Ozaki.  New  edition  with  coloured  frontispiece  by  Take 
Sato  and  many  illustrations  in  half  tone.  7s.  6d.  net. 

RACKHAM  BOOKS. 

Illustrated  in  colour  and  black  and  white  by  Arthur  Rackham. 
10s.  6d.  net  each. 

SOME  BRITISH  BALLADS. 

SNOWDROP.  HANSEL  AND  GRETEL. 

LITTLE  BROTHER  AND  LITTLE  SISTER. 

THREE  CHEAP  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 

FAIRY  TALES  OF  THE  BROTHERS  GRIMM.  With  a 
frontispiece  in  colour  and  99  illustrations  by  Arthur  Rackham. 
5s.  net. 

FAIRY  TALES  OF  HANS  ANDERSEN.  With  a  frontispiece 
in  colour  and  about  180  illustration.,  by  Helen  Stratton.  5s.  net. 
THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  With  130  illustrations  by  W.  Heath 
Robinson,  Helen  Stratton,  and  others.  5s.  net. 


SHE  BLOWS! 

By  W.  J.  HOPKINS.  With  illustrations  from 
paintings  by  Clifford  W.  Ashley.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Educational  Times  : — “  I  have  been  reading  a  most  excellent  boys’ 
story.  I  am  sorry  for  the  boy  who  finds  it  dull  or  for  the  grown-up 
who  does  not  read  it.  Fathers  will  do  well  to  buy  it  now,  read  it  in 
secret,  and  present  it  as  a  Christmas  Gift  to  their  sons — if  they  can 
bring  themselves  to  separate  it  from  its  natural  companions  on  the 
shelf,  namely,  Herman  Melville’s  “  Moby  Dick  ”  and  Frank  Bullen’s 
“  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.” 


UNDERSTOOD  BETSY. 

By  Dorothy  Canfield.  Illustrated  by  Ada  C.  Williamson. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Telegraph  :■ — Anything  better  worth  reading  than  Miss 
Canfield’s  description  of  how  a  small,  coddled,  city-bred  child  went  to 
live  on  a  farm  and  turned  into  a  strong,  healthy,  happy  human  being 
has  yet  to  come  our  way.” 

A  SON  OF  COURAGE. 

A  Canadian  Story  of  Youth,  by  A.  P.  McKishnie.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Scotsman  : — “  A  novel  of  a  type  too  seldom  met  with  nowadays. 

.  .  .  A  good,  healthy  story,  its  simplicity  and  light-heartedness 

will  appeal  to  the  average  reader.” 
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THE  LONDON  SCHOOL 
OF  DALCROZE  EURHYTHMICS. 

Visiting  Principal  :  Director  : 

Emils  Jaques-Dalcroie.  Percy  B.  Ingham,  B.A. 

Director  of  Musical  Studies  :  Ernest  Read,  F.R.A.M. 


VACATION  CLASSES 

WILL  BE  HELD 

JANUARY  1st  to  JANUARY  6th,  1923 

INCLUSIVE. 


Prospectus  on  application  to 

THE  DALCROZE  SCHOOL  OF  EURHYTHMICS,  LIMITED, 
23,  Store  Street,  London,  W.C.  1. 


Appreciation  of  Music. 

Correspondence  Courses  in  this  subject  will  be  given 
as  under : 

(A) . — First  General  Course. 

( B ) . — Advanced  Course. 

(C) . — Course  with  an  additional  section 

for  Teachers. 

(D) . — Advanced  Course  for  Teachers. 
Further  particulars  from  the  Secretary  (Dept.  B.), 

THE  WARDROP  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

21,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C.l. 


THE  INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS  : 

Grove  House,  Roehampton  Lane,  S.W.  15. 

DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL  : 

Colet  Gardens,  W.  Kensington,  W.  14. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  M.A. 

Hon.  Treasurer :  Secretary  : 

Mr.  A.  Dodds  Fairbairn.  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 

Students  are  trained’  for  the  Examinations  of  the  National  Froebel  Union. 
Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  as  to  Scholarships,  Loan  Fund,  and  Grants  from 
the  Board  of  Education  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal, 

MISS  E.  E.  LAWRENCE. 


MEDICAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

THE 

UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION 
POSTAL  INSTITUTION 

provides  courses  in  preparation  for  Medical  Preliminary  Examinations,  more 
particularly  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Full  preparation  in  all  subjects,  120  lessons,  61  gns.  ;  but  the  number  of  lessons 
required  varies  according  to  the  students’  knowledge  at  starting.  Each  lesson 
consists  of  very  full  lesson  notes,  papers  of  questions,  and  answer-notes. 

Oral  tuition,  if  preferred,  private  or  in  class,  with  or  without  residence. 
Prospectus  and  full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 

Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A.  (Lond.), 

17,  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


The  Future  career  Association. 

g>rilolastir  Hgrnts 

Director  -  H.  Becker.  Established  1904. 

Qualified  Masters  and  Mistresses  in  any  Subject  always  Obtain  good 

APPOINTMENTS 

through  the 

FUTURE  CAREER  ASSOCIATION. 

Employment  Specialists  for  Educated  Men  and  Women. 

NO  REGISTRATION  FEES. 


PARTNERSHIPS  IN  SCHOOLS  NEGOTIATED. 


Roland  House,  Old  Bromplon  Road,  S.  Kensington,  S.W.7 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements.  Ruled  both  sides. 
Packed  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets  . .  . .  per  Ream,  4s.  3d. 

„  „  960  ,,  . .  . .  „  8s.  6d. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Junior,  3  Books  1/10  ;  Preliminary,  3  Books  1/10. 
Music  Paper,  2/6  100  Sheets. 

Remittances  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  Co.,  Wholesale  &  Retail  Stationers, 

Telephone  :  Chancery  7690.  63,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 


LIST  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  Names  of  Associations  are  inserted  in  this  list  at  a  special  rate.  Particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Advertisement  Manager  of  “  The  Educational  Times.” 


Agency,  Joint  Scholastic,  Ltd. — Registrar  :  Mr. 

E.  A.  Virgo,  9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Agency  for  Women  Teachers,  Joint. — Registrar  : 
Miss  A.  M.  Fountain,  Oakley  House,  14-18,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Art  Masters,  National  Society  of _ Secretary : 

Mr.  A.  Shuttleworth,  29,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.  I. 

Auto-Education  Institute. —  93,  Gt.  Russell  Street, 
W.C.  1.  Directress,  Dr.  Jessie  White. 

Associated  Board  of  the  R.A.M.  and  the  R.C.M. 

Secretary  :  James  Muir,  14  and  15,  Bedford  Square. 
W.C.  1. 

British  Association  for  Physical  Training  (In¬ 
corporated). — Secretary  :  T. Williams,  25,  Chalcroft 
Road,  Lee,  S.E.  13. 


Church  Education  Corporation. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Osborne,  34,  Denison  House,  Westminster, 
S.W.  1. 

College  of  Preceptors. — Secretary  :  Mr.  G.  Chalmers, 
2,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  School  of  Eurhythmies. — Secretary  :  P. 
Ingham,  23,  Store  Street,  W.C.  1. 

Dalcroze  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

Hon.  Secretary :  Mrs.  Eckhard,  Broome  House, 
Didsbury,  Manchester. 

Education  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 

9,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C. — Secretary  :  Miss  G. 
Morris.  B.A. 

English  Folk  Dance  Society. — Secretary  :  7,  Sicilian 
House,  Sicilian  Avenue,  W.C.  1 . 


Froebel  Educational  Institute. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A.,  Colet  Cardens,  West 
Kensington,  W.  14. 

Guildhall  School  of  Music. — Secretary  :  Mr.  H. 
Saxe  Wyndham,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C.  4. 

Musicians,  Incorporated  Society  ot. — Secretary 
•  Mr.  H.  Chadfield,  19,  Berners  Street,  W.  I. 

Teachers  Registration  Council. — Secretary  :  Mr. 
Frank  Roscoe,  M.A.,  47,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.  1. 
(Letters  to  be  addressed  “  The  Secretary.”) 
Training  School  for  Music  Teachers. — Secretary  : 
Mr.  Edgar  B.  Wilson,  73,  High  Street;  Marylebone, 
W.  L 

Trinity  College  of  Music. — Secretary  :  Mr.  C.  N.  H. 
Rodwell,  Mandeville  Place,  Manchester  Square,  W. 


You  are  asked  to  show  this  Copy  of  the  Educational  Times  to  your  Friends  and  Colleagues. 
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To  ASSISTANT  MASTERS 
ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES 

LADY  MATRONS 


Messrs.  Truman  and  Knightley  will  be  glad  to  help  candidates 
seeking  appointments  in  Public  and  Private,  Secondary  and 
Preparatory  Schools  at  home  and  abroad. 


NO  CHARGE  FOR  TERMS  ON 

REGISTRATION.  APPLICATION. 


SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  seeking  Partnerships  in,  or  to 
take  over  Schools  of  their  own,  should  communicate 
personally  with  MR.  TRUMAN,  who  undertakes  all 
negotiations  connected  with  the  Transfer  of  Schools, 
and  who  is  in  a  position  to  offer  assistance  and  sound 
advice  to  purchasers,  to  whom  no  charge  is  made. 


OFFICES  : 

61,  CONDUIT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1. 

Telegrams:  “  TUTORESS,  PHONE,  LONDON.”  Telephone  Nos. :  MAYFAIR  1063,  1064. 
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The  Gramophone 
an  Aid  to  Education 


THE  day  of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  gramophone  and  its 
place  in  the  scheme  of  education  is  past.  Rather  now  is  it  a 
matter  of  indicating  what  manner  of  music  is  available  in  recorded 
form  for  this  purpose,  and  providing  a  means  whereby  such  records 
can  be  readily  traced  for  reference. 

Realising  this,  COLUMBIA  are  just  issuing  a  small  work  under  the 
title  of 

“The  Musician’s  and  Music-Lover’s 
Guide  to  Columbia  Records 
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in  which  is  given  a  complete  list  of  the  Master  COMPOSERS,  the 
records  ol  their  works  available  on  COLUMBIA  Records,  and  the  Master 
Musicians  responsible  for  the  interpretations.  Composers  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order. 

The  book  will  be  invaluable  to  those  seeking  records  for  educational 
or  study  purposes,  a  very  large  number  of  the  works  therein  being  only 
obtainable  on  COLLTMB1A  records. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  reader  of  this  paper  on  application. 


The  Master  Musicians  represented  on  COLUMBIA 
Records  exclusively  include  Dame  CLARA  BUTT,  Sir 
HENRY  J.  WOOD  and  New  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra, 
HAMIL  TON  HARTY  and  Halle  Orchestra,  New  Queen’s 
Hall  Light  Orchestra,  London  Symphony  Orchestra, 
CASALS  (’Cello),  PACHMANN,  BUSONI,  Wm. 
MURDOCH  (Pianoforte),  YSAYE,  SEIDEL,  etc. 
(Violin),  STRALIA,  DORA  LABBETTE,  FRANK 
MULLINGS,  HUBERT  EISDELL,  ARTHUR 
JORDAN,  NORMAN  ALLIN,  TOPLISS  GREEN,  etc. 

Complete  Lists  and  Suggestions  gladly  sent  on 
application  to  COLUMBIA  (E.T.  Dept.), 
102-108,  Clerkjenwell  Road,  London,  E.C.  1. 

Columbia  <1 


The 

COLUMBIA  GRAFONOLA 

—the  Perfect  Gramophone 

Prices  from  £5  5  0  to  £65 
Cabinet  Models  from  £30 
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